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ADVERTISEMENT. 


ls the present work, the Editor has endeavoureq to sketch: the 
active spirit of the literąry and scientific world, antid to make it a 
journa] of both popular informatión and entertainment, To accom- 
plish this object thę choicest flowers of LITERATURE have beech 
culled, and the richest mines of ŚCIENCE have been explored.  ' 


Original papers on every subject are to be found in its columns, 
sketches of life and character, and varieties, which gą is hoped will 
aflord the reader both pleasure and profit. 


Antiquity and topography have received special attention. In 
ilustrating the past, the Editor has endeavourcd to.plend even anfi- 
quity with movelty, and to invest with new life the dry bones ol 
antiquity, instead of attempting to count them. 


Views of the public buildings of our own kai and of the Con- 
tinent, form a prominent feature. They embrace the most bezntifjn] 
specimens of both ancient and modern architecture. 


The numerous illustrations which adorn the pages of the * Literary : 

w we . a W 1 

World” have been executed by the first artists of the day, and are, 
the most beautiful specimens of wood engraving ever published. 
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MONUMENT TO SIR WALTER 
SCOTT, EDINBURGH. 


[Ws request the reader to accept this Engraving 
ań an earneśt of the spirit of orginalty which, it is 
Huoped, will characterize the Iilustrations of ** THE 
IITERARY WORLD.” To obtain this interesting 
nodvelty h as been with us, for some wecks past, an 
object of concern; yet, in the approbation of the 
publice will be our ample recompense, in this in- 
stance ; and, resting upon their marked approval of 
past service, wę look with some confdence, for the:r 
countenance of the future.) 


sł 

' "At the death of Sfr Walter Scott, in the 
autdnn of 1832, it was said, ża eloqnent 
łamentation : * the gap which he leaves 
in the worłd is the taken of the spuce he 
filled in the horhage of his times. This 
remark traly bespoke the grief of the age 
at the flickering out of one of its brightest 
light ; and to perpetuate this regret next 
became a subject of unirersal interest. 
Foremost in this effusion of RE steod 
the enlightened pęąpie of Edinburgh, the 
native city of Scott, his chief resideące, 
az.d the place of publication of his principal 
works. A subscription was specdily opened 
for erecting a monument to his memory; 
and, in November, 1833, a comunittee of 
the snbseribers was appdintód to report on 
the most eligible yfmas and site. This 
committce consisted of tge Duke of Bne- 
cleuch, the Earl of Elgin, the Earl of 
Rosebuń ry, Visevunt Melville, (chairman,) 
Sir William Ray, Sir John Ś. Forbes, Sir 
John Ilay, Sir Gcorge Clerk, Sir F. D. 
Lander, Sir J. 6. Craig, Thomas Thomp- 
son, Ksq., William Allan, R.A., George 
Forbes, Bsq., and James Skene. Esq.— 
Having advertised for design=, with thę 
promise of u fifty gninea prize to each of 
the three which should he most approved 
dof, no fewer tban fifty-four were sent in; 
«of which twenty-two were Gotlte struc- 
*ures. eleve 1 statues, fourteea Grecian 
temples, five pillare, one obelisk, and one 
fountuin. "Two of the three most snecess- 
ful desin 
an the third proved to be the production 
of an artist named Kemp, then *unknown 
to fame, and recently a journeyman car- 
enter living in the suburbs of Ediuburgh. 
t appeurf that he bad bcen urged to the 
competition by a professional architect, 
who was struck with his „merit; wfkn, 
With the detailg o? Melrose Abbey in his 
recollection, (although from a survey of 
thosą beautiful ruins, maje some years 
previousły,) he comppsed p lofty Gothie 
cross, taking, it is stated, onły five days 
to execute the tasteful work. Yet, so 
indifferent was he to the result of his 
trial, thaż he searcely recollected the day 
of degisióti, when he wax occupied ih taking 
rwikz of an aritiqne chimney-piece in 

mihrow Palaco. 7 © 


e 


A though the Edlnbnrgh committee had 









were by English architects ;, 


awarded the ubove prizes, they did not" 
feel disposcd to adopt either of the designs 
for the monument. Additional competi- 
tors were, therefore, invited, when Mr. 
Kemp re-produeced his desiyn, with consi- 
derable improvements, which the couunit- 
tee, (with only two dissentients,) in their 
Third Report, dated February 21, 13885, 
recommended to the subseribers for adop- 
tion; the majority having previonsly de- 
cided upon a monument ot Gothie archi- 
tecture combined with «a statue of Sir 
Walter Ścott, as most consistent with the 
genius of that great man. They had 
likewise urged Sir Walters own strong 
predilectionsin favour of Gothic structures; 
cfor, he is well known to have "often 
expressed his wonder that, in raising ino- 
numents to the memory ot illustrions 
Britons, we should coufine omsehie. ta 
copying thć styles of Rome, Greece. and 

pt, to the neglect of that grand and 
more appropriute architecture of which our 
forefathers huve left us such adhnirable 
speciinens.  Iłe has been frequently heard 
to express his convietion, that, in subli- 
mity, no eflort of art could +urpass a fine 
Gothic structure ; that it war: congenial to 
our country, our cliunfe, our feelings, and 
our historical associations; that it could 
atrike a chord in our minds (o which the 
imitations of a forcigu style, however 
elaborate, could never approach." *  (S2- 
ron Report.) This sincere udmirution of 
the past is truly delightful, and accords 
with the modesty of Ścotl, who, to quote 
his own words, was "fur more vain of 
having been able to fix some share of 
publice attention upon the ancient poetry 
and manuners of his country, than of any 
oriyinal efforts which he had been able to 
make in literature.” 

Mr. Keinp's design is *an imposing 
structure of 135 fect in hciyht, of beautiful 
proportiobs, in strict confonnity with the 
parity |pebuste and style of Melrose Abbey, 

rone which it is, in nll its detuils, derived.” 
The design was originally made to a sca!e 
of 150 feet high; bnt the fumds thcu in 
the hands of the cormnittee were onl 

sufficient to Build a mode! of it 155 feet in 
height. The estimate$tór the first scale 
did not exceeq £3$00, exclusive of the 
statue, which is to cost „£2,000. The stan 
subscribed is, we belicre, .£7,00% 4 about 
a year since the committee agreed to re- 
open the sulecriptiqn list, but we are not 


* It should here be mentioned, that the 4ppro- 
priateness of a Gothic cross had previously been 
suggested by Mr. Britton, F.S.A., in a letter ad- 
dressed by him to the committee at Edinburgh; 
although they havgpnot, to thjP noment, recognised 
this? suggestion. We do.not state this in disparage- 
ment of thę originality of the design byśMr. Kemp, 
who, from the silence of the commitjge, wąs not 
awake of thę above'circumstance a 
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aware of this resolution having bech car- 
scied into effect. 

qThe Engraving will convey a much bet- 
ter idea of the elaborate beauty of Mr. 
Kerap's design than 'verbal detaik It 
bears a general resemblance to the most 
important examples of our monumental or 
sepulchral crosses; and, notwithstandjng 
its diminished proportions from the original 
intention of the architect, it will be the 
largest Gothie cross in Brituin ; and will be 
not only a superb memorial to the genius of 
Scott, but will afford the visitor a panora- 

jie view of the circumjacent scenery from 
hinten different galleries, at four eusy 
stages from the ground. The four principal 
arches bencath the central tower resemble 
those usually beneath the middle tower of 
any cross church ; but, the lancet arches 
in the diagonal abntments are taken fron 
the narrow side nisles of Melrose Abbey ; 
the lower groined roof is the same as one 
compartment of the roof of the choir, 
which is still entire: the round pinnacles 
projecting from ornainental turrets have 
been considercd unoinalous in the design ; 
but, as two of them rerńain at Melrore, on 
the south and north-west cornege ot the 
tower, and have attracied admiration for 
some centuries, Mr. Kemp felt anxious to 
introduee them iu his design. "The monld- 
ings, capitals of pillars, canopies of niehes, 
and pinnacles, ure all compositions from 
the same tower. 

Bencath the groined roof already men- 
tioned, is an open chamber for the recep- 
tion of a statne of Ścott; which will thus 
occupy a conspieuous position, at such a 
heirht from the eye of the spectator, that 
its excellence as a work of urt, as well as 
its resemblance to the original, may be 
filly appreciated. The committee recom- 
mend that the statue should be of marble, 
and executed by Mr. Steele, a rising young 
sculptor, of Edinburgh, who has lately 
modelled a beautiful bust of the ą 
with such smecesa as to promise his ac- 
quirement or the highest eminence in his 
profession. 

The constructive accuracy and solidity 
of the proposed planwśgbuilding have been 
guaranteed by ih bes I keęencię skill. 
Mr. Burn, the Edinburgh Architect, has ©x- 
pressed gi great admiralion of the ele- 
gance of Mr. Kemp's design, its purity as 
a Gothie composition, and morę partien- 
larly of the constructive” skill Gxhibited 
throughout in the eombination of the 
graceful features of that style of architec- 
ture.” Afteg due consideration, the west 
end of George-stręg$ has begn selected 


as the most eligible Site „for this highly ' 


enriched andfdecgrated structure.  Esti- 


mates of its $ręction have bęgn received , 


fehy the committee from five first-rate 


builders; the Śnost eminent ot whow has 
tven the lowest ewtimate, which is within 
e compass of the present funds; and to 
do which he is stated to huve taken a 
lease of an excellent freestonc quazry. 
Qur notice of the Scott Monument would 
be incomplete, did we not advert to the 
acrimonious opposition which has bcen 
raised to Mr. Kemp's design by the two dis- 
sentients of the committee of sixteen gen- 
tlemen. The grounds óf this oe are, 
the obscurity of the drchitect s cirema- 
stances, and gie plagłarism of bis design. 
The latter he has, we believe, satisfactorily 
refuted ; and the first point has been ably 
pa by the Messrs. Chambers, who 
ave publiwlted a very interesting narrative 


- of.the personal circumstances of the artist, 


whóm they have known for many years; 
adding their convietion that *he is en- 
dowed with singular facultie» for design, 
and, if he has hitherto been obscure, he 
deserves to be so no longer." * ź 
The worst conseqnence ofkthis opposi- 
tion has been the delay of the erectlon of 
the monument ; which, however, has had 
the effect of redsing up champions for 
struggling genius, and xjgorona assertors 
of the claims of suffering ulerit: but for 
such friends, Mr.TKemp's design might 
have been left in obseurtty, for * he him- 
self is almost culpably modest and difi- 
dent.” Since bis presentution of, this 
design, Mr. Kemp has executed a set ot 
drawinys in the hope of their being adopted 
hy the publie and the Government, for the 
coutemplated renovation or completion of 
Glasgow Cathedral. By the liberality of 
a liberal patron, these designs have bcen 
lithograyphcd for private circulation: we 
have seen them, und cheerfully bear testi- 
mony to their accuracy and beauty. . 


Geolugy.—Aristotle's geological theory, 
vizy that the causes which producą geoło- 
gical phenomena are in constant and” 
grądual o: appears to be the most 
consonaut to observation of any which 
has been proposed. It was revived by the 
celehrated John Ray, whose plysiQo*tle- 
ological discourses have been too much 
neglec.£d by thosywho have written sub- 
segueikly upon geology. * Tte theory of 
Lyell is that of Aristotle and John Ray brought 
down to the present.gtate of our knowledge. 
— Fromm Dr. Thomgon's fritish Annual tor 
1839, to the value of which we cheerfully 
testify. Its title, however, ill bespenks 
the sterling character of its contents. 


* See the Edinburgh Journal, No. 325. This 
memdłr presents a series of strugples after know- 
ledge, kuch as but too eommonły chequer the course 
of genius even this enlightened country. A - 
touching parallel will be found in life of Dr,, » 
Bowditch, related ira future page of this sheet. 
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THE CROUCH OAK, SURREY. 


[Aaorr a mile and a half from the Weybridye 
Station, on the Southampton Railway, near the 
village of Addlestone, is a very ancient Oak, which 
used, formerly, to mark out the boundary of Wind- 
8or Forest; and, although now fast witherng to, de- 
cay, it shews ample remama of having been once the 
monarch of the glade. There 18a tradition that 
Wieklife preached under this ancient tree, and 
kome years back it was mentióned in the public prints 
as a fitting spot upon which to erect a monunient 
to that religious teformer. The few remaining 
branches are by no zacaus destitute of foliage; and 
though tbe apper part of the trce bas yielded to the 
more powcerfni hand of time, yet the circunuference 
of the trunk, which is still stan$ing, plainiy andi- 
eates to the spectator the majestiec appearance and 
extensive shade ils branches must formerly have 
afforded. The venerable appearance of tbis relie of 
the forest has suggested the following stanzas.j e 


Oh! say, thou drear and lonely tree, 
One where a thousand stood, 

Well might proud tales be told by tlce, 
Last of the solenin wood: 

Dwelłs there no voice amidst thy bouels, 
With leaves yet durkly grecn? 

Stillness is 1oAfA, and noontide glow n—- 
Oh! say, what hast thou seen? 


« ['ve seenRho forest shadows lie, 
Where nien now reap the corn; 

I've seen the kingly chase rush bv, 
Through the deep glades at morn. 

W.th the glance of many Y% gallant spear, 
And the wav many 8 plume, 

And the bofinding of an hundred deer, 
It hath lit the wo dRjod's gloom. 


u ve seen the knight aud his train ric:' past, 
Wi h his banner borne on high; 

O'er all my leaves there was brighiness cast, 
From lus gleaming panonply. 

"And the pilgrnn at my feet hath laid 
His palm branch 'mongst the flowers, 

Aud told his beads, and meckly pray: d, 
Kneeling at vcsper honrs. 

" And the merry men of wild and gic::, 
in the green array they wore, 

Move revell'd here, with the red wine cheer, 
And the forest songs of yore. 

And th minstrel, resting in my shade, 
łlsih made the forest ring © 

With the lordly tales of high crusade, 
Once loved hy chief and king. 


*« But now the noble forins are gone, 
That wałked tlie earth of old; 
Thegoft wind hath a mourntol tone, . 
The sunny Jight looks cold. 
There 18 no glory left us now, 
Like the glory ofthe dead : e 
1 would that where they słumhber low 
7 latest leaves were shed.” . 


*, LETTER GROM A PRIENĄ” 


(To the Bd. tor oftke Luerary World.) 
Oakgląde, March 5th, 1839. 


fr was with gpeat alarm and sorrow 
that I received, the other day, a Prospectus 
of your new Periodical, which my book- 
seller had slipped into.my new number of 
the Gentleman's Magazine, in the hope of 
getting my name as a sabseriber. lehave 
written off to you directly, and trust my 
endeavour to turn you fropf such an un- 
-dertakingowił! be successful. 


We do not want any more literature :— 
we ure getting too learned, sir; headlong, 
dangeronsly learned ; and, what is worse 
than all, is, that my greatest favourites, 
thcy whom I had inarked out for their wit, 
and cherished for their superiority of talent, 
have been the very'first to adopt the zew 
liehts, and the most eager to undemnine 
my theorics and annihilate my opinions. 
Therą is Miss Rose Myrtle, sister to a very 
charming woman yon have heard uhout, 
and the prettiest girl, too, in our village: 
she has tnrned botanist, torsooth, and if F 
present her with a * Forget me not,” a 
fiower [ consider, of all others, the inośt 
proper toe be presented e a lady, she 
begins to camie the pistił and stłamens; 
and when I tell her, in a neat inpromptu, 
that it is an anblem of love, and conse- 
erated to the tenderest emotions of the 
heart, she produees a little kickshaw book, 
hound in grcen silk. with gilt edges, and, 
after some searchiny, she declares it is a 
Pentandria Monogynia ; and immediately 
enters into a long disputfe aboat the nec- 
tarinm and the corolla. the receptuculum, 
and the pericarpimn. 

tler cousiu Mary is a confirmed miner- 
alogist, and puzzles you by calling the 
most commnon things by the most uncom- 
mon nanes. Jf you admire her diamond 
riny, or pearl necklace, she nssures you 
that the one is nothing but a bit of erys- 
tullized charcoal, and the o bor ncither 
more nor less than the wen of a certain 
kind of oyster! "These things are too bad, 
Mr. Editor: thcy are subversive of our 
most płeasurable feelings, and inimical to 
all poetieal conception ; they are generally 
nseless, frequently injurious, always im- 
pertinent, and often disgusting. 

In niy younger days, sir, there was not 
a more rallant man than I in the universe ; 
and the melting verses I wrote, and the 
civil speeches I made, were copied by the 
bega?R for miles roupd. But now, alas! 

te age of civility is past; and though I 
sec beautiful forms rising aroand me, and 
feel henutiful thoughts glowing within me, 
I am obliged to admire the one in silence, 
and snpp ess the ih bd sorrow ; for I car 
not call Rose un Horandria Monogynia, nor 
assure the dovelp Mary that her beautiful 
eyes are lumpsof levigated chareoal. There 
are the lanynages, too. Fofhftrly it was 
deemed suflicient if a lady could speak 
good English głmnar, interlarded with a 
few *parronnez mois” and * je vous remer- 
cies;”” but now, by Jove, she must warble 
Italian and jabber German, or else she will 
be set down for an antediluvfan. Al our 


„sweet Knglfsh balltls are quite forgotten 


in parties now, for gveryębody tries to 
sing Italian: and the besj of the joke 
is, that thcre are not two%ut of twenty of, 
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these vocaliste who know what they are 
sinying about. Nay, their very mother- 
tongue has not escaped the contagion ; 
and I have known the pronunciation of a 
plain word change as frequently as the 
fushion of a lady's sleeve. 

Then, there ure the' albums, those rat- 
traps of the drawing-roon, * full of wise 
saws and modern instances," (and, in the 
instances that hare come before my notice, 
1 never saw anything wise yet.) which no 
gentleman dares even pecp into without 
being in danger of paying avisit to his 
aninence Monnt Parnassus. Oh! those 
ight pink, and light green, and light blue, 
and buff, and tea-coloured pages, and thcir 
cmhellishments : their blue Lutterdies and 
orientally -tinted birds: their cccentrie 
shejls, and more cecentrie sea-weeds : their 
shiling Byron beauties, and thejr half-a- 
crown * Flowers of Loveliness.” Give me 
the good old-fashioned serap-book, with a 
portrait of Lord Ilowe stuck on the top of 
the page, avd al the most popular jests of 
the Ba half century, cut ont of some hun- 
dreds ot comica| corners. lying around him; 
together with uccounts of the murder of 
Mr. Steele, the accidents at the execntion 
of Hagyerty and Ilollowny, the jubilee 
aud temple in the Park, and a thousand 
other diverting matters. You inight read 
and rellcet for hours there: but to seek 
reason or reflection in the crowquill poetry 
of a gilt album is as shcer madness as to 
attempt to boil water without making 
steam. 

Talking of steam, what is it now that is 
not done by its aid? We shoot, and cook, 
und weńnve, and travel, all by a little hot 
water; nay, I henr there is abont to be u 
railroad formed to onr antipodes, and when 
[ asked a scientific ncighhour how the 
diffienity was to be obviatcd of going into 
it feet loremost, and, of course. coming 
out feet first, he said it was of no conse- 
(mencc, as we shonld travel so Tltw we 
shonld not know whether we were on ol 
heads or feet. And then the railways ;— 
why, it is dreadful to think of being whirled 

long upon them. Mow much better is 
the old-fashioned tąge-coach and four 
horses, driving risk aJoU5 a good hard 
turnpike-road, than flyfng like a rocket 
along two pieces of iron. Imagine being 
in the cHFkage next the tender, and the 
engine bursting, and yonr finding yourself 
in the train going up Paloft fastead of 
down to Birmingham. Ah! Mr. EdRor, all 
these dungers will be found out in time, 
and then people will see I am right. The 
pitch of Jearuing „ąt which,everybody is 
urriving is dreadful ;*all to five people a 
smattering 1 idgas that'is worse than —: 
hut I won' go on. People call me g 


querulous ołd man ; but I do nót care. AM 
the age is the same; and to save it from 
total ruin and destruction is the wish of, 
Your's very truly, 
RoceR OnvcaSTLE. 


P. S$-—I cannot get a goose-quill or a 
sheet of common foolscap all over the 
villuge; so I hare written this epistle 
upon hydro-pneumatie paper, with anti-, 
corrosive limpidum ink, and a poly-chro- 
nographie platino-zincoid peu, which seems 
to be a diflicyit name for stecl. 


SONNET | 
To a Chanticleer, wlto disłurbed my stumóer, afte) 
a a słrepłess night. 5 


FurEREb and languid with consuming pain, 
Nadly I pass'd the IEENNE hours of night ; 
Nor 1ill the morning dawned with doubtful light 
Sleep, lonę invoked, came with his shadowy tram. 


But scarce his power had calmed my throbbing brain, 
And soothed with visions gąpgny tronbled sprite, 
Than słumber and gay dreain$S were put to flight, 

Thou feather'd fiend! by thy discordant strain. 4 


For this, if prayer can move the fafts, short case 
Sbalt thou enjoy, and stern slial] be rhy doom* 

Thy screaming throat the wily fox shall sqaceze, 
And bear tliee captive through nocturnal gloom: 

Or red-armed cook, %itlsiron grasp shall sejze, 
Twist thy proud neck and and thy gaudy plutwe. 


R. A. DAVLNPORT. 


PRESERYVATION OF NATIONŻ2L 
MONUMENTS. 

NuMEROUH fine specinens of the skill 
and taste of our forefathers are scattered 
over England, which are, im some cas€s, 
disfigured and destroyed in chtwacter by 
the ill-directed efforts made by parish au- 
thorities for their preservation ; and, in 
others, are fast hastening to decay, through 
neglect, or Jack of funds for their repair. 
Several of the English cathedrals, ihóść 
noble monunents of intelligence, are in 
such a dilapidated state, that their restor- 
ation caunot be expected, except through 
speciul interference : and in sor£e of thę 
remoter counties, many works of the Nar- 
nen architects, hillowed by interesting 
associations, and intrinsically valuable as 
links insthe great chain of English history, 
now serve bmt as * stone qnarrie8 above 
gronrgł,” wheńce the neighbouring inhahi- 
tants druw materials for, thcir iamediate 
wants. > 

Orer these interesting remains, which 
mark out plainlythe state of art at pafti- 
cnlar spód ;—wlich Bre the impress, tle 
hand-writing, if we may so speak, of pust 
generations.;—there is no generally con- 
troling power to: regulate the trcatinent 
they shall receive, nor have*we, in 
mańAy instances, any record even of their 
existence. gi iu much to be desired, that 
means should be adopted, before it he too 
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łate,to obtain an authentie aceountofall the 
ancient buildings in England, and of their 
present state ; and that such steps be taken 
as might lead to their restoration, if prac- 
ticabie ; or, At ull eventa, to the protection 


of them from further injury. Publieopinion. 


in regard to these :natters, is, fortunately, 
very different now from what it was fifty 
years ago ; and it ia hot'foo much, to ©x- 
pect that some such proceeding as we have 
suggested will spęedily be called for. 

A first step towards this seems already 
to huve heen tuken. , At a ratent meeting 
of the * Society for obtniniię free access 
tor the people to national inonuments,"” 
Mr. G. Godwin proposed, tbat the objects 
of the Society should be extended to thce 
preservation of works of art; instancing, 
as we have done, the field which was open, 
and ailuding to what had been achieved in 
France, where a commission had been in- 
stituted hy the Gpoyernment for tbe express 
purpose. Mr. Hume, however, who was 

n the chair, gtated that he did not think 
the desired end could be attained here, 
through any other means than a liovern- 
ment commission also, and that he had. 
actnally adopted snucie pfeliminary mea- 
sures as were»nedssary to bring the same 
nnder the consideratiyn of Parliament. 
This is so interesting a subject, that we 
shalli$ probably, reeur to it, and point out 
a course which we think might be pnrsuced 
with. success. Sorry shall we be if the 
matter is now allowed to rest. Tt is in the 
architectural works of a people that many 

e. w a . „ 

points of their history may be most readily 
traced ; and im allowing any one of them 
to perish we łose an item of information, 
the value of which, at one tine or another, 
is suite to to he discovered, Hesides, too, 
they have serrved, and will serye, as guides 
and models, and shonld farther act as in- 
centives to inprovement : unquestionably, 
the snperstructure of to-day rests upon 
the foungations laid days before :— 


u Past and future are the wings, 
On whose support, hargnoniousły conjoin'd, 
Moves the great spirit of human knowledge.” 
STIMULATÓR. 


[The spbjert here allnied to, we have"reason to 
believe, w in a fair way of being carried into effect; 
as we know that a pian is preparing, which will 
probably sceure the sauction apo influence Ś£ such 
authority as can ofy accomplish so importgnt an 
object. —Kditor. 





THE PAINTER'Ś TEARS. 
(Prom the Latin of Fincent Bourne.) 


APELLES, his lov'd infant child, 
By death's cold grasp untimely riven, 

„ Behejd,—and lo! wilsile yet ft smiłed 

"And starce had winę'd its flight tosheaven, 
Parental tenderness oppowing, - 
, "Struck with th” image of the dead, — 
Commands (he cherub fotm reposifg, 

gw To be belęre hińr decent laid. 


Straightway the pencil's powers apyfear, 
Drawn out at his expert command ;— 
« These sorrows o'er thy early bier 
Accept at thy fond father's hand,” — 
He cried :—thus while 'twas his to close 
The eyes of his most favourite son, 
Their image on the canvas glowk, 
For memory still io gaze upon. 


The forchead bland, the auburn hair, 
The lips still raddy, own'd the art 
Mith which a painter's faithful care 
Had shadow 'd forth each mournful part. 


Parent, proceed; the work's not done; 
Thy griefs not yet have had full play, 
The smile those ruby lips upon, 
The charm on those sweet cheeks—portray. 


"Lis done; those graces are transferred,— 
The airs that please, the smiles that soothe 
With loveliness—and, in a word, 
With all the *' purple light of youth.” 


Painter, desist thy woe to tell, — 
No miore the magic touch impart; 
That portrait and thy fame shall dwell 
With us, till time itself depavt, 
In doubtswhose claims to praise execl 
The father's love, or painier's art, 
F. G. (D.) 


OBSERVANDA. 
(Frem a Corresponden! ) 
LORD BYRON. 


DuRiNa the residence of this celebrated 
personage in Italy, a cierk was sent from 
the office of Messrs. Vizard and Co., of 
Lincoln's Inn, to procure his signature 
to a legal instramcut. On arriviny at 
Venice, the elerk sent a message to his 
lordship, who appointed to receive him on 
the following morning. Each party was 

unctnal to the minute. "The noble poct 
nad arraycd himself with the most studions 
care; und on the opening of the door of 
his apartment, it was evident that he had 
placed himself in what he considered a 
becoming posture. His right arm was dis- 
played over the back of w splendid couch, 
and his hend was gently supported by the 
fingers of his left hand. Ile bowed slightly 
nA zbior approached him, and appexred 
apxt0us that his recumbent attitude should 
remain for a time undisturbed ; for his lord- 
ship had placed his limbs and body upon 
the couch with as mach precision as he 
had disposęd his arms. After the signing 
of the decd, the p: condescended to 
make a few inquigieś upon the politics of 
England, in 'the most exqnuisite tone of a 
finished dandy. Some refreshmęnt, which 
was brought in, afforded the messenger an 
opportunity for more minute observation. 
His lordship's hdir had been curled, and 
parted on the forchead with the most effe- 
minale cxactness; the collar of his shirt 
had been thrown back, so that not only the 
throat but agconsidęgąble portion of his 
IHosom was sh 0 view, though par- 
tinlly concealed by Aerie ja ornament 
yund the nek. His waisteqa was formed 
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of very costly velvet, whilst a superb sur- 
tout enveloped his legs with apparent 
curclessnens. It is to be regretted that so 
great a mind as that of Byron could derive 
satisfaction from things so trivial and un- 
important, but much more that it was 
Jiable to he disturbed by a recollection of 
persanal inperfections. Truth, koweygr, 
makes it necessary to record, that, upon an 
accidental glAnce being directed by tle 
visitor to his lordship's foot, the smile that 
had played upon the visage oftbe illastrious 
pot heeame suddentły converted to a frown. 

lis whole body appeared discomposed— 
4is tone of afieeted suavity became harsh 
nnd imperious, and he called to an attend- 
aut. to open: the dnor with a peevishness 
seldom exhibited even by the most irritable. 


CORNS AŃD BUNIONA, 


Ferforated pieces of leather bave lately 
been sold for corns, sa as to hinder pressure 
on the part diseased. Nothing, however, 
will prevent leather from becoming hard 
after a few duys” wear, partieularly when 
tle corns are at the bottom of the foot, and 
the patient is eonsequently obliged to re- 
new the plaster continnally, which is often 
attended with inconvenience. A gentleman 
has latety applied a slice of Indian rubber 
with similar perforations, the elasticity of 
which allows of its remaining in its origi- 
nał form.  Ilc recozamends this discovery 
to the notiec of the publie in general, and 
particułarly to those who are professionally 
engaged in the alleviation of this painful 
disease. 

LAW, PIŁYSIC, AND DIVINITY. 

Of the three learned professions, divi- 
nity elaiws Tillotson, Swift, Young, Paley, 
and Sterne. "The medical department 
boasts of Locke, Smollett, Goldsmith, Ro- 
hertson, Akeuside, Garth, Annstrong aud 
Wolcot;—whilst law records the names 
of Temple, Bacon, Ilackstone. Fieldiny, 
Jones, Ścott, Gray, Cowper, and Rozg. 

ANTIQUJTIES. » 
The French have very little taste for 
antiquities : and, perhaps, there is nothing 
hich the French regard witlę more sur- 
prise in their Engligh visitors tlian the 
eagerness with which they inquire after 
ruwins, and the pleasure they Gvince in sur- 
veyng thgm. This disposition of our 
countrymen is rather at variance with 
their money-gotting habjts. hut_is consist- 
ent with their poetic tdste, and may be 
attributed to their morbid temperament, 


JOHN HOOLE, 
The trahslator, of Tassą and Ariosto 
was subject to nearftss of SMióB. Ile had 
a great paujiality for tlfe drama, and, in 
his _youngey days, woald frequently strut 
his hour npof the stage af an amateńfr 


theatre in Lincoln's lan Fields. Upon 
one of these occasions, whilst porforming 
the Ghost, in Hamlet, Mr. Hoole wan- 
dered, incautiously, too far from the trap- 
door through which he hud emerged from 
the nether world, and by wbich it was kis 
duty to descend. In this dilemmna, he groped 
about, hoping to distinguish the aperture, 
whilst the audieńce; who were ignorant 
why the Ghost remuined so long in the 
upper regions after the crowing of the 
cock, expected him to favour then with a 
second editićp of that cclebrated scene.— 
It was apparent, from the lips of the 
Ghost, that he was holding converse with 
some one behind the wings. Feat length 
sbocamc irritated— alas! poor Ghost !|-—and 
ejuculated, in tones sufficiently audible, 
% I tell yon I can't findit.” The laughter 
which ensned may be imagined. The 
(rhost (which, ifit had been a sensible 
one, would have walked offi,) became more 
aud more discomposed, uhtil its perturbed 
spirit was placed, by sommg of the bye« 
standera, ou the trap-door, after which it 
descended, with all due solemnity, amid 
roars of laughter. 

ANOMALITS. 

Jt is said a thin half of tle 
Inniskillen Dragodns are Englishmen, and 
that more than half ot the Scotch f;reys 
are Irishmen. 

ENGLISH COMEDIES. 

Difference of taste makes it difńcutt, (if 
not impossible.) to say which is the best 
comedy in the English language. Many 
are of opinion that three more particularly 
dispute the palm—namely, * SAe S/oops £o 
Cnnquer," * The Sehool for Śraudał/" and 
« The Jleiress.” Of these three beautiful 
produciion$4, it is remarkable that the 
authors were all natives of Ireland. It 
inust, however, be acknowledyced that 
SOME peTSo1s prefer The Cionscious Lovers" 
tą * she Słoops lo (vuquer. « 

IRELAND, 

* The English in generał know about as 
much of the interior of Ireland as of tle 
inierior'of Africa. The peasantry are hy 
no means so ignorant as ls supposćd. The 
children are instructed with considerably 
morą, care than ćhildren of the same class 
in England. In the poorest parta of the 
county of Cork, they read and write more 
fluently than the%thildren of the peasahts 
in Hśrtfordshire,nn4 słme parts of Surrey ; 
they are occeasionally tanzht algebra and 
the mathematics; and, in the county or 
Kerry, they have' frequently a knowledge 
of Latin, ja addition to English amd Gaelic. 

SINGULAR TENURE. 


The corflitions upon which many of 
the families in England holg their pqs-,- 
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session are very curious. "The Warneford 
family hold the manor of Shryvenham, in 
Wiltshire, upon the tenns of presenting to 
the king two white capons in case he 
should pass over a certain hill upon the 
estate. The grant bears date I Rie. If. 
and expresses the tenure of Johannes de 


LIFE AND CHARACTER OF NATIIA- 
NIEL BOWDITCHI. 


BY IHE REV. ALEXANDER YOUNG. 


. (Wz have much gratiflcation in reprnting this 
interesting sketch from a recent Nutnber of Pro- 
fessor Sillimaus American Journuł, Our limits 
compel us to abridge the original one-third; in 
which task, however, we have omitted only such 
passage: 48 appear least important to the reader on 
this side of the Atlautic. It is, certalidy, one of the 
most fascinating pieces of biographical writing that 
has ever falen under our notice. its points of 
personal history are so artlessly narrated, and its 
estimate of character is so nicely drawn, that not a 
word need be said in its praise. And, if it lack the 
eyergy andSpolish of the eloye, (a species of comyń- 
sition rarely scen in this couutry, save in scientific 
journals,) it surpasses every fpecimen that we haye 
seeli Of late in honest eloquence and straight-for- 
ward, characteristic truth. There is no atterupt at 
fine, laboured writing, for superiicialify would 
U portray the character ol such a mind as that of 

athaniel Bowditch—a Yencrable stock of the 
nobility of genius—a true patriot in mind anO heart 
—quot shining in tlige noisy brawl ef politicy but 
rejoicing 1m the lRnour of his country, as it were in 
laying the corner-stone of her fame, by a course of 
philgsophical labours, such have rarely been 
attempied, much less atcomplished, by a single 
mind. Add to this—BŚwditcie was * the architect 
of his own foriune," and, therufore, belongs to a 
class whose example can scarcely be too highly 
rated in its influence upon the improvement aud 
happiness of mankind,] : 


Nathaniel Bowditeh was bor at Salem, 
in the Commonweulth of Massachusetts, 
on. the Z6th dźy of March, 1778. He wus 


j<jłe fourth child of Habakkuk and Mary 





Waurnford aud his descendants, * per ser- 
vicium quod quotiescunque Rex itinerari 
placnerit super Montem de Fowyar's myli, 
quod tune dominus illurun terrarum veniet 
coram Reye ct oflcret ei duos albos Caponex 
qnos Alii voenut Hebats.”” 
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Ingersoll Bowditch. His ancestors, tor 
three generations, hud been shiprnasters, 
and his father, on retiring from that 
perilous mode ot hard industry, carried on 
the trude of a cooper, by which he gained 
a scanty and precarious subsistence for a 
family of seven children. 

"1 had u enriowity to trace up the life of 
this wonderful man, if possible, to his 
childhood, to ascertain his early character 
and powers, and the inflnences under 
which his heart and mind had been formed. 
Aceordingly, ou a recent visit to Salem, I 
too alk, of some two or three miles, 
to/see a house where he used to say tliat 
he and his mother had lived when he was 
as yet hardly advauced bcyond infancy. 
My walk brought me among the pleasa 
furm-houscx of a retiręd hanlet in Essex" 
county ; und I fopn$ the plain two-story 
honse, * witły hut bwo small rooms in it, 
where he dwelt with his mother; and 1 
saw the chamber-window where he said 
she used to sit and shew him *the new 
moon withsthe olq moon in her arm,” and, 
with the poetical superstition of a sailor's 
wife, jingle the silver in her pocket that 
her husband might have docd luck, and 
she good tidings from bim, fr off upon 


the sea. T efńtered dt house and two 
| 
* This house is in Danverssencar fe junction of 
a dja roads, this side of the De dy farm. See 
ad etit. 
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others in the vieinity, und found three 
aged women who knew her well, and 
renembered her wonderful boy. I sat 
down bv their firesides and listened with 
ureedy €ar to the story, which they pladly 
told me, of that renarkable child, remnark- 
uble for his early goodness as well as for 
his early greatness. "Their words, utterpd 
in the plain, hearty English of the yeo- 
imanry of New England, If took down from 
their lips, and now give them without any 
ulteration or iioprovemeut wliatever. 

The first one 1 interrogated said that 
* Nut was u likely, elever, thoughtful boy. 
Pearning came natural to him; and his 
mother used to say that he would make 
something or nothing. I asked her whe- 


ther she had ever heard what became of 


hin. *Oyes, she replied, *he became a 
great man, and went to Boston, und had a 
uiyhiy deal of leurning. *What kind 
of learning?" I asked. *Why,' she an- 
swercd, *I beliere he was a pilot, and 
knew how to stcer all the vessels. "This 
evidently was her simple und confused 


idea of The Practical Navigator (one of 


bBowditch's most aj works). 

The second old lady stated that * Nat 
went to school to her anut, in the revolu- 
tionary war, in the house where we were 
then sitting, when he was about three 
yearx old, and that she took miyhtily to 
im, and that he was the best scholar she 
cver had. le lcarnt amazing fast, for his 
mind was fully given to it. łle did not 
seem like other children ; he scemed bet- 
ter. His mother was a beautiful, nice 
woman.” 

The third old lady said that * Nat was 
n little, still creature; and his mother a 
miyhty free, good-naturcd woman. She 


uscd to say, * Who should n't be cheerly if 


a Christian should n'tr' Her children 
took after her, and she had a particular 
way of guarding them agninst evil.” 

These I testify to be their very Wer 
aus I pencilled them down at the time. 
And they shew, I think, very clearly, the 
influence of the móther's mind and heart 
uybnu the churacter of her son. Of that 

lother, in after lifep and to its'elose, he 
often spoke in terms e kj highest admi- 
ration and the strongest affaction, and 
In his carnest manner would say-—* My 
mother 1óFed me— idolized me—wor- 
sbipped me. 

After leaving the dame's seRool, the 
only other instruction he ever rećeived 
was obtained at the schools of his native 
town, which, were wholly inadequate to 
furnish even the grojndwork and elements 
uf a respectable edueśtion. 
it stated, ongthe authority of one of his 
*choolfellows$ that the only bpok in their 

» school was a. dłetionary, which belonged 


have heard* 


to the master, who gave out the words 
from it to be spelt by the boys. I have 
likcwise been told by one who lived in 
Salem at tle time, that the master of this 
school, sa person of violent tenper, guve 
young Bowditch, when he was about five 
or six years old, a very difficult sum in 
arithmetie to perform. lis scholar went 
to his desk, and soon ufterwardu brought 
up his slute with the question solved. The 
master, surprised at the suddenness of his 
return, asked.him who had been doing the 
sum for hin; and on answering * Nobody— 
I did it myself, he gave him a severe 
chastiserment for /yixę, not believing it 
possible that he could, of himself, without 
any assistance, perform so difficult u 
question. 

But the advantages of school, such us 
they were, he was obliged to forego at the 
carly age of ten years, *his poverty and 
not his will consenting,' tRat he might go 
into his father's shop and help to support e 
the family. He was soon, havever, trans- 
ferred as an apprentice to a ship-chandler, 
and afterwards became a clerk in a large 
establishment ofethę same kind, where he 
continued until be went to sea. It was 
whilst he was an apprentice" in the ship- 
chandłer'» shop that he first manifested 
that strong bent, or what is counpnly 
called an original genius, for mathematical 
pursuits. Every moment that he could 
snatch from the counter was given to the 
slate. An old gentleman, who used fre- 
quently to visit the shop, said to his wifez 
one day, on returning home, * l never go 
into that shop but I see that boy ciphering 
and figuring away on his slate, as if his 
very life depended upon it; und if he goes 
on at this rąte, as he has begun, I should 
not at all wonder if, at last, in the course 
of time, he should pet to be an almanac- 
maker !'—this bcing, in his view, the 
summit of mathematical attainment. The 
expectution wus speedily fulfńlledR for in. 
the year 1788, when he was only fifteen 
years old, he actudily made un almanac 
for the ycar 1790, eontaining all the usual 
tables, Galculatious of the eeclipses and 
other phenomena, and even the custdómaury 
predicjjons of fhe weather. The original 
manugcript is stilFin the possession ol his 
family. . 

Ile sailed on his first voyage, on the 
1Ith of January, 1705, at the age of twent$- 
two, in the capacity of taptain's clerk, on 
board the ship Henry, of Salem. The 
ship sailed for the Isle of Bourbon, and 
returned home after an absence of exactly 
one year. « * 

IIR second voyage was made us stuper- 
cargo, on boagd the ship Astrea, of Salem, 
belonging to the same owner, and com- 
manded by the sgmce captain. The vesset” 
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sailed in March, 1796, to Lisbon, tonched 
at Madeira, and then proceeded to Manilla, 
and arrived at Salem in May, 1797, after 
an absence of fourteen óntla. 

At Madeira, the captain and super- 
cargo were very politely received by Mr. 
Pintard, the American consal there, to 
whose house the ship was consigned, and 
were frequently invited to dine with his 
famiły. Mrs. Pintard had heard from 
another Americzn ship-master that the 
young suptrcargo was *a greut calculator, 
and she felt a curiosity to śst his capa- 
cities. Aecordingly, she said to him one 
dny at dinner, * Mr. Bowditch, I have a 
question which I shonłd like to have you 
answer. Some years sinec, naming the 
time, *I reccived a legacy in Ireland. The 
money was there invested, and remained 
soine time on interest; the amount was 
subsequently remitted to England, where 
the iuterest lilygwise accamulated; and 
lately the whole amount has been remitted 

' to me here. What sum ought I to receive?” 
She of course mentioned the precise dates 
of the several remittances, as she went 
along. Mr. Bowditch laid down his knife 
and fork, said it waw'a little difficult, on 
account of che difference of currency 
and the number of thW'remittances; but 
sqneczing the tips of bis fingers, he said, 
in about two minutes, *The sum you 
shonld receive is £843 15s. 644.  * Well, 
Mr. Clerk,' said Mrs, Pintard to the bead 
clerk of the house, an elderly person, who 
was esteemcd a very skilful aceountant, 

* < you have heen figuring it out for me on 
paper; has he got it right?" *Yes, ma- 
dam. said the cierk, tuking his long cal- 
culation out of his pocket, he bas got it 
cznuętly. And I venture to say, that there 
is not another min on the isfand that can 
do it in two homrs.” 

In August, 1798, he sailed in the Rame 
ship with Capt. Prince, on his third voyage, 
to Cadia, thence to the Mediterranean, 
foaded ut Alicant, and arrived at Salem in 
Aprii, 1799. , « 

On the voyage from Cadiz to Alicant, 
they were, chased hy a French privatecr, 
and having a stronę armament ot nineteen 
guns, they prepared for actłon. The post 
assigned to Bowditch was the cabin, and 
his daty waw to hand the powder'upon 
deek. 1n. the midst of the preparations 
for the engagement, Captain Prince had a 
ceuriosity to look kato the cabin, and see 
whether all things węre going on right 
there ; and, to his astonishment, he found 
Bowditch calmly sitting. at the table, with 
his slate and pencil, and figuriqg away, as 
usual. The thing was so ludicrous, that 
Captain Prince burst out lyughing, and 
said, *Well, Mr. Bowditch, can you be 

"smzaking your wiłl nowi” *YVes, was hix 


ED: reply. After this afluir, (the 
*rench privateer having hauled off without 
molesting them), the supereargo redgnested 
to be stationed at one of the guns, and his 
request was granted. Captain Prince tes- 
tifies, that in all cases of dunger, he mani- 
fested greął firmness and presence of mind. 

„The fourth and last voyage which they 
made together, was in tle same ship from 
Boston to Batavia and Manuilla. They 
sailed in August, 1799, ant returned home 
in Septemher, 13500. 

Qa their arrival at Manillu, a Scotch- 
man, by the name of Murray, asked Capt. 
Prince how he contrived to find the way 
there, throngh such a long, perplexing, 
and dangerous navigation, and in the face 
of the north-east monsoon, by mere deud 
reckoning, without the use of lunars,—it 
being a coimnon notion at that time, that 
the Ameficans knew nothing about work- 
ing lunar observations. Captain Prince 
told him that he had a crew of twelve men, 
every one of whom could take and work a 
lunar observation as well, for all practical 
purposes, as Sir Isaac Newton hirnself 
were he alive. Murray was perfectly as- 
tounded at this, and actually went down 
to the landing-pluce, one Sunday morniny, 
to see this knowing crew come ashore. 

Mr. Bowditch was present at this eon- 
versation, und as Capluin Prince says, sat 
as modest as a maid, said not a word, 
but held his slate-pencil in his mouth. 
Another person on the island, a broker, 
by the name of Keanu, who was present, 
said to Murray, *1f yon knew as much us 
I do about that ship Astrea, you wouldn't 
talk quite so glih.” <Why not? what do 
you know about her? * Why, sir, I know 
that there is more knowledge of naviga- 
tion on board that ship than there erer 
was in all the vessels that ever floated in 
Manilla Bay.” 

The knowledge which these common 
saijorf had acquired of navigation, had 
Keen imparted to them by the kindness of 
Mr. Bowditch. Captain Prince relates 
that one day the supercargo said to him, 
*Come, Captain, let us go forward aid 
see what *the ROEE talking about, 
uuder the lee of Be long-boat. They 
went forwaqd, acrdiugly, and the Captain 
was surprised to find the sailors, instead 
of spinning their long yam$ę"eurnestly 
engaged with book, slate and pencil, and 
discussin$ the tfgh matters of tangents 
and secants, altitudes, dip, and refraction. 
Two of them, in particular, were very 
zealously dispnuting, one of them calling 
out to the other, <Węlil, Jack, what have 
yon got? "Pve gót the sine, was the 
answer. *But that ant right, said the 
other. *I say it is the cósinej, 

M (To be continuew. ) 
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.  MOCHA COFFEE. 


Tue folłtowing new and interesting detatls 
are condensed from Mr. Cruttenden's 
Notes on his recent journey from Mokha 
(Mocha) to San'a, in Arabia, 

The coffee-plant is usually found grow- 
ing on the side of a valley or other shel- 
tered situation, the soil which has bden 
gradually washed down from the sur- 
rotnding heights being that which forms 
its support. This is afforded by the decom- 
position of a kind of cluy-stone, slightly 
porphyritic, which occurs irregularly dis- 
posed in coinpany with a kind of trap- 
rock, among which: basalt is found to pre- 
dominate. The elay-stone is only fonnd in 
the more elerated districts, but the detri- 
tus finds a ready way into the lower tract 
by the numerous and steep gorges that 
are visible in various direetions. * As it is 
thrown up on one side of the valley, it is 
thore carefully protected by stone walls, 
30 ns to present the appearance of ier- 
races. The plant requires a moist soil, 
thongh much rain is not desirable. It is 
always found growing in. the greatest lux- 
uriance when there is a spring in its vici- 
nity; for, in those plantations where 
water is scarec, the plant appears dry 
and withered. The fig, plantain, orange, 
citron, and indigo, may sometimes be found 
growing among the coffee. A stream of 
water from a neighbouring spring is drawn 
up throngh the garden, and tlie roots of 
cuch plant are regularly watered every 
morning and evening. The plant is said 
to live six years; three of which are re- 
quisite for bringing the tree to perfection, 
for threc it bears, and then dies and ia 
rooted up. The bean is gathered twice a 
year; and one tree, though very small, 
ouglit to produce in the two crops, at least 
ten pounds. The plantation of Dórah, 
bLetwcen Mokha (Mocha) and San'a yields 
cofiee of very fine quality: it is small, 
perhaps not covering half an acre, 
an embankment of stone round it to pre- 
veut the soil from being washed away. 
Some finer coffee is, however, from 'Ud- 
(fni, the trees of.which plantation are 

ery lurge, or about fyglve feet high. 

The whole cost of trangporting a camel- 
load of coffee from San'a t$ Mokhń is 
forty-fonr qdollars, upon which the mer- 
chant clears a profit of three dollars and a 
half It is brought into the Sana market 
in the months of January and Decejnber, 
from the surrounding districts. "The near- 
est place to San'a, where the coffee grows, 
is Haffash, gbout a short day's journey 
south-cast of San'a.e af ttempókł were made, 
by the last Tmam to cułtivate the plant 
in his own głhirdeet, but without success, 
«wing. it afppars, to the cold. Thex 


obtains a higher price. 
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varieties of coffee are named sbazdt, Ud- 
deini, Matari, Harrazi, Habbat, Haim, 
and Shirazi; of these the Sharji and Hab- 
bat are the smallest and best.  Keshr 
(husk), heing more in demand at Sana, 
The best is the 
"Anezi (Habbat), and is sold at twelve 
dollars for the hundred pounds ; the inferior 
sorts at four, five, and six deollara for the 
same quantity. "Ihe principał trańe of 
San'4 is in coflee; but the merchants are 
so fearful of trusting their goods to the 
Turkish Goterument, that they prefer 
filling their warehouses with it in San'a 
to sending it to Mokha. 

In San'a, great hospitality is univer- 
sally shewn to travellers on entering the 
honscs: they are always pressed to stay, 
and never allowed to go without taking a 
cup of coffee, or rather of the infusion of 
the coffec-husk called" ** Keshr”; for, 
strange to say, though in the heart of the 
coffee-cvuntry, coffee is never taken asa 
beverage, it being considereg too heating. 
The infusion of the husk is very palatable: 
it is mnch more refreshing, and nearly as 

owerful a stimulant as the infusion of the 


bean itself. , 


Spirit oł Biatobetp. 


THE SOUTH POLAR SEAS. 
ENGLAND and America are now expłor- 
ing this vast field of discovery, in which 
France has so recently failed. The British 
Expedition is one of individual enterprise: 
that of A merica is a national undertaking ; 
as was also the French voyage. 

The British and American Expeditions 
both sailed in Angust last ; the former be- 
ing fitted otit by several merchants, but 
chiefiy under the direction of Mr. Charles 
Enderby. This Expedition consists of 
three vessels, the Eliza Scott, Master, Cupt. 
Bellamy, and the Sabrina, Cap, Free- 
man. Their orders were to proceed to 
the southward in gs high a latitude as 
practicable, directiny their cdurse west- 
ward unjil they fall in with Enderby's 
Land, 3,000 miles in the hiyh latitudes. 
The return of this expedition may be ex- 
poctedłin July or August next. 

Tłse American enterjfhise, is entitled, 
« The United States South Sea Surveylmg 
and Exploring Exnedition.” The follow- 
ing is a list of the _vessejs constituting the 
sdquadron : the /'incennes, a first-class sloop 
of war, of 650 tons, śommanded by Charles 
Wilkes, Esq., commander-in-chief of the 
expedition. A light spar has been,put on 
this ghip, which gives her the appearance 
and some of the conveniences 8 a small 
frigate : her $uttery is reduced to eight 
guns, and she carries about 150.men. The 
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Peacock is u second-class sloop of war, of 
600 tons, and of the same construction, 
carrying 130 men and eight guns. The 
store-ship, Relief, 450 tons, seventy-five 
men, and six gnns: the brig Porpoise, 200 
tons, sixty-five men, and four guns: the 
schooner Sea Gul/, LI0 tons, fifteecn men; 
and the schooner Flying Fish is of 90 tons, 
and carries twelye men. *'Theresults of 
this noble undertaking,” observes Pro- 
fessor Silliman, * will, we doubt not, prove 
of the greałest valne to the caqse of science, 
and to the nantical and comznercial inter- 
ests of the nation; and the officers of the 
various vessels, and the members of the 
scientific corps who accompany them. 
are gentlemen of ample qualrfications for 
the arduous und honourable duties assign- 
ed to them.” 

Meanwhile, it is interesting to glance 
at what has already been done in the 
Antarctic Seaa, RR recently detailed to the 

„British Association, by Cąptain Washing- 
ton, Secretar$f' to the Geographical Society. 
This contribation to science was illustrat- 
ed by a South Cireumpolar Chart on a 
large scale, shewing tle tracts of all former 
navigators to these seas, from Dirk Gher- 
ritz, in 1599, to M. PUzville, in 1838, in- 
clnding those of Tasman, in 1642; Cook, 
in 1443; Bellingshansen, in 1820; Weddeli, 
in 1822; Biscoe, in 1831; and exhibiting 
a vunt hasin, nearly eqnal in extent to the 
Atlantic Ocean, unexplored by any ship, 
British or foreign. The writer pointed 

„, ont, that the ice, in these regions, was far 
from stationary; that Beltingshausen had 
sailed through a large space, within the pa- 
rallel of 600, where Biscoe found ice thut 
he could not penetrate. That where d'Ur- 
ville had lately found barriers,of field-ice, 
Weddell, in 1822, had 'advunced withont 
difficulty to the latitude of 7440, or within 
sixteen dcgrces of the pole; and that it 
was evident, from the acconnts of all for- 
mer navłpators, that there was no pe 
obstaele to reaching a high sonth latitnde, 
or, at any rate, of asceftaining those spets 
which theory pointed out as the positions 
where, with any depree of probalńlity, the 
southern magnetic pole will be found. 

Since wriiing the abóve, wcę bave 

learned that thaddritish Governmentshave, 

(wę believe, mainly upon the rccomunend- 

ation of the Royal Society.) resolved 
ufon fitting an Expcdkion for Magnetic 

Observation, to thó South Seas. Tre it is 

that we are late in the.field, the Ainericau 
£xpedition having sailed eight months 
since ; but * better late:than never." This 
tardy có-operation in one of the grandest 
objects of science, is much to he depldred. 

In Russia, the snbject of Mągnetiec Obser- 

vation has heen taken up in a manner 

YYltogether worthy of a great and rising 
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nation. A norma] observatory has been 
founded at St. Petershnrg, where oficera 
receive practical instruction to qnalify 
them to become observers in the establish- 
ments in the provinces : eight times a day 
they observe the atnospherie pressure, the 
temperature of the air, the humidity of the 
attnosphere, and the qgnantity of water 
which falls cither in the fąrm of rain or 
know. At some places, they also observe, 
at the same hours, the magnetie dip and 
variativn ; the chanęe in the variation be- 
ing also observed, at certain times of the 
year, stmultaneousty with those set on foot 
in different parts of Europe. There will 
likewise be registered ohservations on the 
temperature of the ground, on atmos- 
pherie electricity, and on the intensity of 
the force of terrestrial magnetism. 

To (hig it may be added, that the EFan- 
peror of Rnssia has placed at the disposal 
of M. Jacobi, and a scientific committee, 
the sum of £50), for the purpose of expe- 
rimenting new methods of employing mag- 
netism. Again, the French savnzs have, 
for some time, impressed upon us the in- 

ortance of Magnetic Observations. hut 
itherto without eficet upon our Govern- 
ment; so true is it, as observed by M. 
Dupin, that in England the Govermnent is 
behind the people, both in enterprise and 
improvement. 


Notes of a Reader. 


SKETCHTS OF HUNGARY. 
(From Germany, BRohenta, and Hungary. By the 
Rer. G. R. Głetg ) 

Gipsies—l do not know that there is 
any country in Enrope where the genuine 
gipsy is now to be fonnd, so thoronghly ad- 
dicted to his original habits, as in Hungary. 
The Hungarians call these -trange people 
Czgnanis, and speak of them as a distinet 
ćommanity witltin themselves; as passing 
to and fro hy trihes, each under itx resjpec- 
tive chief, and little nótieed either by the 
law or its adiministrators, except when 
accuscd of some cpirńt against the State. 
They owe fealty, to no noble; they are 
not possessed anywhere of a rood of land, 
thongh some of them are rich in horses and 
cattle, and even gold and silver is abund- 
ant with them. The horde which we en- 
counterc was levidently a small one, 
neithór could it hoast of much wealth; 
but the period was recent, since, through 
the same valley, u caravan had passed, 
concerning fhich apą its leader, many 
stories were reląted'to us. The chief, it 
was said, travelled in agvaepn which was 
„(łrawn hy fqnr beautifnl borkes. He had 
several wives to his own* share. and his 
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tribe amounted te forty men, besides wo- 
men and children, all of whom paid to 
him the most unquestioning obedience, 
even when obedience set them in oppo- 
sition to the constituted authorities. he 
consequence waw, that avoiding the vicinity 
of large towns and villages, where troops 
might be quartered, they levied eontribn- 
tions whithersoever they came, not only 
from individual travellers, but from whole 
communities. One of their exploits is thus 
spoken of. Their chief, somehow or other, 
contrived to diseover that the riechter of a 
haunlet near which thcy hud pitched their 
Barnp, had collected from the peasanta one 
of the taxes that chunced to be dne, and 
was zoing to forward it, on the morrow, to 
the receiver for the district. The gipsey 
determined to possess himself of it, and 
with this view caused two of his people to 
enguge in u quarrel with some hea santa, 
who dragged them before the riechter, and 
hezyan to accuse them. *There was a great 
deal of altercution, of course, during which 
others of the gipsies dropped in, whose 
business it was, while appearing to tuke 
an interest in the proceeding, to ascertnin 
where the riechter kept his treasure. Tbey 
succecded iu this, and departed. By-and- 
by up cane the gipsey chief, all bedizened 
with gold lace, in his carriage and four, 
to demand his people. His lordly port, 
and still more, a knowledge that Le had 
fifty meu to back him, exceedingly embar- 
rassed the riechter, whose sense oć duty 
urged him to detain the delinquents, but 
whose personal tears pointed in a diflerent 
direction. Of course, the issue could not 
long be doubtfuł. The two men were set 
at liberty, and then began a fresh alterca- 
tion ; for they, in their turn, insisted that 
the peasauts should be flogyged, and them- 
sclves compensated for the wrong which 
had been put upou them. AIL this, as I 
need scarcely reimark, served but as a 
blind by which to divert the A AE 
the villagers from what was going on che- 
where. Three of the most active ot the 
tribe, under the Sdirection of the spies, 
ade their way meanwhile into the back 
part of the house.eb The chest *contuining 
the treasure was sej the robbers stole 
quietly away with theft boqty, and the 
chief, advertised of the fact by a signal 
previousły* agreed upon, became, all at 
once, rmore moderate in his demands. The 
result need hardly he told. An apology 
trom the riechter was accepted, and the 
gipsy troop were far beyond the reach of 
ursuit, ere the unfortunate mąagistrate 
ad ascertifined the extent of his own loss. 
So much for a giny tribe, with a gold- 
laced chief gt itą hend ; Br rather, so much 
for one of fhe legends which are told of 
that tribe, OF other tribes, £ learned, thśt 
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they are often »o degraded, as to live 
like beasta of prey, on the veriest garbage ; 
thut when hunger presses them sore, a 
dead horse is a trensure to them; and that 
being universally distrusted, they venture 
as little as possible into the haunta ot 
men. Yet when they do come, they are 
not entirely useless members of society. 
The Hungarians are fond of music, and 
the Cygnania almost universally cutivate 
that art; and I had fręqnent opportuni- 
ties of observing, that in the court-yardx 
of hotels, at Wateringsplaces, and in public 
gardens, whatever minstrels you find are 
of gipsy descent. 

The Mining School of Schemnitz.—No- 
tbing can he more liberał thun the footing 
on which the mining school or college at 
Schemnitz is conducted. It is a royał 
foundation, where every person who has 
obtuined the sanction ot the Board of 
Mines in Vienna, (and I believe that it has 
never been refused,) may have all the 
practical infornfation whichgworks so ex- 
tensive can afford. A complete c'urse of 
study occupies three whole years, which 
must be attended to by such us desire 
employment as officers in mines ; while 
the examinations which oecit, both during 
the progress, and ft the termination of the 
course, are said to be severe ; but umąjeurs 
are not thereby excluded. It is competent 
for them either to go forward to the end of 
the term, or to quit the seminary at'any 
moment when their owu convenience may 
require. "The subjects, ugain, on which 
lectures are delivered, are chemistry, mi- 
nerulogy, mathematics, mechąnics, natural 
philosophy in most of its branches, plain 
drawing, mapping, the construction and 
use of machinery, as well as botany, and 
every other species of knowledge which is 
connected with the growth and preserva- 
tion of timber. This science, which the 
Germans call Forstwisseuschaft, is of grent 
iraportance in countries which depend for 
their fucl entirely on the forests ; and it is 
deubly important ła the minjng districts, 
where, in the constraction of shafts, and 
the preservation of galleries, so much 
wood is consumed.  Moreover. the stu- 
dent:;gare adihitted to the free use of the 
laboratory, and*have cąpstunt access to 
all that may be in progressę both in the 
mines, and in the smelting and prepara- 
tion of the orc.» They are encouraged, 
likewise, in making coflections of minerala 
for their own uxc, though prohibited, on 
pain of expulsion, from selling what they 
collect ; and as they generally form them- 
selves inte little groups or bands for the 
dalej the advantages which they derive 

m the prąctice are considerable. I mae 
particular iuquiry into the personal habits , 
of these young men. both irftheir pubiić 
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and private proceedings ; and it is but an 
act of justice to record, that they were 
everywhere 'well spoken of. Concerning 
the exact number who belong to their 
body, I cannot speak ; but it seemed to be 
considerable, and the tendency, as I was 
assured, is towards u constant increase. 
The Baths of OfeR.-—The Tarkish baths 
are very curious both as monuments of a 
state of society different from the present, 
und on account of the uses to which they 
are still turned by the inhabitants of Ofen 
and its ricinity. From tht sides of the 
hills, and particularły from the Blocksherg, 
on the sumunit of which stands the obser- 
vatory, copious hot springs, strongly imr 
regnated with sulphur, pour out, of which 
oth the Romans and the Turks, alike 
addicted to the lnxury of bathing, failed 
not—each nation in its turn—to make use. 
Of the Roman baths, only broken frag- 
ments remain ;$But of those which owe 
„their existence to the Tuęks, thrce are in 
a state of higfu preservation, the largest of 
which lies under the Blocksberz, about a 
couple of hundred yards from the head of 
the bridge. It is a fine thing in its way, — 
of thoroughly Saracenie architecture, and 
there is a "Turkish ingeription near tle 
entrance, to mark hoth its uses and origin. 
Youenter by a low door, and find yourself 
in an apartment so obsenred by sulphn- 
re0us Yapours as to render the sense of 
sight well-nigh useless, and the respiration 
itself for a time uncomfortable. By-and-by, 
when the vision becomes accustomed to 
, the gloom, you see that there is a huge 
tank in the"middłe of the area, in which 
persons of all ages and sexes are flonnd- 
ering about, most of them in a state of 
, pure nature. "Then, again, Yon have peo- 
„ ple in all the stages of |alję ia dress- 
ing. undressing, and lnxuriating in the 
steam that fłoats around, and which, 
condensing again-t the roof, returns in 
ląrge drdps to the ground, so as efłcetualiy 
to supply the place, on, your garments, of 
a heavy shower of rain. "The persons wo 
frequent this bath are, as may be imagined, 
of the very humblest order ; and thie squa- 
lor of their avpearance, ag well as the 
disagreeable atmosphere of the place, ren- 
der yon eager t% e ayain intą the 
opep air with'aa little delay as possible. 
what lower down the course of the 
Danube, but still sheltered hy the Blocks- 
berg, are the baths which he higher clAsses 
of society freqneut. "They are ahundantly 
commodious ; but being of modern con- 
struction, differ in no eśseutial respect 
from simiłar establishments elsewhęre. 
The charge for cach abłution is moderate ; 
and a hand of musie plays ia the court- 
gd ali dny long, for the amusement of 
r6 bathers. e 
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Quarantine Hstablishment.—Semlin is re- 
matkable only for the quarantine establish- 
ment which is there kept up, as a protectio1 
against the plague. It cousists of a certain 
number of cells, with their respective yard: 
or courts pallisadeq round, aud resembling 
the cages of wild beasts in the Zoologica 
gardens; of the lodgings of those whc« 
attended upon the inmates, of these cells; 
of two neat little churches, one for tlie nsc 
of Roman Catholies, the other set apart 
for the Greck service ; and of a detached 
house in which dwell the medical officers, 
With the exception of this last, all the 
other bnildings are incloscd by a lofty 
wall, within the circuit of which is an 
area of perhaps three or four hundred feet 
„aquare ; and as the celis are ranged against 
the edge, and the churches ocenpy the 
centre oś the space, the eflect to the eyc is 
not unpleasing. We were conducted, as 
strangers freely are, through this open 
court, and we had an opportunity of look- 
iny from afar, on thevietims of tbe sanitory 
code, all of whom chanced to be arraycd 
in the Turkish garb, and all sat smoking 
within their cages, but we did not venture 
to approach them. [ need scarcely add, 
that the periods of time during which the 
quarantine regulations continue in force, 
vary according to the healthy or unhealthy 
state of the season elscewhere; or that as 
the longest term of confinewent does not 
exceed forty days, so, under the most 
favoutable circumstances, the traveller 
from Turkey into Ilungary must endure 
with patieuce, if he can, a ten days' impri- 
sonment. With respcet to merchandise, 
on the other hand, sach as bales of cotton, 
and other articles which are supposed to 
convey infection, a much less rigid dixci- 

»łine is exercised. The authoritics kecp 
in their pay a man who thrusts his bure 
urin, np to his shoulder, into cach bale as 
it arrives, and if, at the end of three days, 
hęexhibit no sympton of illness, the goods, 
ot whatever description thcy may be, are 
passed on into the interjor. 


Popular Ałliquities. 
GZ 
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"Tue Gate-house, west of St. Peter's, 


which gave entrance into Tothill-street, 
consistęd of two” gutes, the one out ot 
Dean's-yard having on the east-side the 
Bishop of Londen's prison, the other ud- 
joining the Śrst— but towards che west of 
the prison. t 

"This Gate-house (demolished in 1777, 
one arch, however, yeterenftins in the 
wall of the house once ocgupied by Ed- 
inund Burke.) was a handsome structure, 
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and was used as a prison for state, egele- 
siastieal, and parliamentary offen as 
well as for debtors and felona. Thie latter 
were brought hither through Thieving- 
lane and Union-street, to prevent tle 
possibility of the eulprit escaping from 
justice by entering tle hallowed liberties 
of the sanctuary. Prisoners from $he 
Court of Conscience were also coufined in 
the Gate-honse ; and tradition relates that 
gin and other spirits were allowed as 
freely in this prison as in public-houses, 
the keeper vociferating from the window 
to the publican opposite, * Jackass! Jack- 
has!” as a signal lo come and receive 
orders. ln this Gute-house were impri- 
soned the illnstrious Raleigh, iinmediatel 

previons to his execution in Palace-yard, 
hy the Court of King's Bench; the Lady 
Purbeck for adultery, by the Eecjesiastical 
Court, in 1622 ; five ** men of Kent" fora 


« scandaioun, insolent, and seditious” peti-" 


tion to the Honse of Commons in 1701; 
and Thomas Hurley, in 1716, for a pre- 
varicating answer to the Ilonse of Com- 
mons, by the * hononrable Hoose.” 

On the south side of the Gatc-house, 
klenry the Seventh founded an almshouse, 
with a hall and kitchen, for thirteen poor 
men. Near this ahnshousę, westward, 
was the old chapel of St. Anne, over 
against which the Lady Margaret built 
almshouses for poor women. The alms 
of the Abbey were distributed from adjoin- 
iug buildings, and hcence the name Elee- 
mosynary, or Almovry ; and here the Ab- 
bot slip set up the first printing press in 
Rówlnid. 

The Market, called King-strect or West- 
minster-market, was a large open place, 
near the site of the present Sessions-housc. 
It had a Market-house in the midst, with 
stalls and shops round abont—made use 
of by butehers, poulterers, and others, and 
m the early part of the last century is 
anid to have been well served and resogżed 
to. 4d 

In Tothill-streey was the house of Lord 
Grey of Wilton. 

Jn the New-way were the house and 
extensive gardens BE $ir Robert Pye. 

Upon St. Hermit PHJL Cornelius Van 
Dun, Yeoman of the Guard %o Ienry the 
Fighth, and to his snuccessors, Edward, 
Mary, and Elizabeth, built twenty alms- 
houses, and near these was the chapel of 
Nt. Mary Magdelene. The mónumental 
bust of this veteran, in the piettresque 
costume of the guard, which has continued 
but, Bttle ajtered to the present day, re- 
mains (coloured frog the li) in St. Mar- 
garet's Church. ś 

In King-greeżelived Oliver Cromwell, 
when a meniber of the House pf Commoną, 

ln 1640, a fight of steps led up from 
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Maiden-lane, now called Queen's-street, 
to Park Prospect. 

In a yard in the Broad-way lived Turpin 
the hiyhwayman. 

The ancient surface of Thorney Islanq, 
proves that the tides in the river Thames 
rise much higher than in former times. 

In Queen Elizabeth's time there were 
houses on cuch side of Tothill-strect, some 
on one side of the street having large 
gardens stretching to tlie Park, and some 
on the other side with gardens extending 
to Orchard-Śreet. Very few houses were 
then built in York-strcet ; a few detached 
houses appcar on the south-side only of 
Orchard-strcet, with a tew pretty villas in 

* Pyc-street, St. Anne's-street, and in Duck- 
lane. nil surrounded with large gardens on 
the banks of a pleasant stream of water, 
but beyond these no other buildings what- 
ever. 

In 1650, Gardener's-laqe, Ship-yard, and 
other wrctched plaecs opening out of York; 
street, were then deserihgd as * pretty 
handsome places.” And Grcen's, now 
Fdliott's, brewery * pleasuntly situated in 
an open air.” 

Even so late as 1763, Buckingham 
Hlouse enjoyed an uninterripted prospect 
south und west the river, there being 
only a few scattered cattages, angl tle 
Stay Brewery, between it and the Thames ; 
at that time, also, there were but few 
houses in James-street, and none behind 
it, nor any of those filthy courts between 
Petty France and the Park, nor any build- 
ings iu Palner's-rillage or in Tothill-fields, 


or on the Artillery-grouud, or to the south ' 


of Market-strcet.—[From a Pamphlet on 
the /Iestmiuster Improcvements, by one of 
the Architęcts of the Company.] 





Datrletieg. 





«The Society of British Artiste opened 
their sixteenth exhibition of paintings on 
Suturday last. Imextension „of the bene- 
ficial purposes of the Institution, it has 
been rolred to appoint Profcssors, to 
deliver lectures after the close of the ex- 
hibitign; to Mold eight conversazioni dur- 
ing the exhibitión; to apen the Gallery 
from 8 to 10 in the evening, dhring the rst 
month of the exhibition, (Saturdays 'ex- 
cepted,) for the cenvenience of those Who 
are engaged durimg the day ; to form a li- 
brary and museum ; and to invite schools 
to view the Gallery gratuitousły. 


Caterpillars„—1ń Guatemala exists a spe- 
cieą of caterpillar, from five to six inches 
in length. 


The Royal Society. — The Marquess of 


Northampton, gs President of the Royai'' 
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Society, is following the example of his 
illustrions predecessor in the chair. in giv- 
ing a series of soirćes during the season. 
Two of these have taken place within the 
present month (March), at his Lord<ship's 
elegant mansion, at the west end of Pieen- 
dilly. The late Sir Joseph Ianks com- 
menced this landahle practice, which was 
followed by the Duke of Sussex, who 
opened his spacious suite of rooms at Ken- 
sington Palace, where not only the mem- 
bers of the Royal Society were invited to 
meet thcir royal President, qfit were intro- 
duecd to other royal and distingnished per- 
sonages of their own country, and from 
foreign nations. At the Marquess of North- 
ampton's second soirće, on Saturdny last: 
there were present the luke of Snssex, 
and upwarda of 450 noblemen and gentle- 
men, fellows of the Royal Society, and a 
few tavoured friends. Among the novel- 
ties of the eveqjge were u mieroscope of 
extraordinary magnifying power ; the cou- 
" munication %, a discovemy by a Swedish 
gentleman, of a process for rendering 
linen fire-proof; and some Photogenie 
drawings, those of Mr. Hawejl (see Łife- 
rary (razetfe), being the most perfect. 
Comparing sach re-unions as the above, 
with the card-parties, eżowded halls, and 
even the musie routs of the olden and 
present times, we may fuirly congratnłate 
ourselves on a most inportant change and 
improvement in society. The Earl de 
Grey, as President of the Institnte of Bri- 
tish Architects, has given similar sożrćes to 
the members, and to large parties, at his 
superb mansion in St James's Square. 
It is stated, that the President of the So- 
ciety of Antiquaries, (at the time of his 
being elected,) intimated his intention of 
heing egqually hoxpitable ; buł we are not 
aware of the fulfilment. 


Liferature.— According to the Publishers" 
Cireular, there appears to have been pub- 
łished, from September, 1837, to Decem- 
ber, 1808, about 2500 vjorks. 


Caravan-serais. or inns, in Arabia, are 
generally divided into several small apart- 
ments, each furnished with rude wooden 
bedsteads, and small threc-legyed „stools 
for coffee, $c. ln the evening, the occu- 

anta of these sĆveral chambers havć their 

edę carried outside into the small conrt- 
yard, which is the centre of the building, 
and placed in the. opey, air, the wąather 
Being too oppressire tę admit of any one 
sleeping under eover. The dews at night 
fali like rain, but if the precaution is taken 
of covegidg the face with a light linen 
cloth, no tvil'effects result from the cupo- 
sure, owing tó the absence of trees; and 
the: sensation of perfect refróshment that 
* sig etper* "cd on rising is indescribable. 


Buckingham Palace.— Defoe (in his.Jour- 
ney, 1714,) descrihes Buckingham House 
as * one of the great Benuties of London. 
both by reason of its sifuafion and ita 
building, — a remark strangely at variance 
with'the opinion of our times. 


Chewing the * Kat. —The imhabitanta 
of San'A, in Arabia Felix, are very much 
addicted to chewing the leaf of au trce 
which they call * Kat.” Tt appears by 
their account to cxhilarate and produce 
eż it also causes great thirst, and 
if taken in lurge quantities, will bring on 
spasms. It is the never-failing accom- 
p to breakfast or dinner, and from 
ong use, appears to be indispensahle. In 
this ęountry too, peaches, apricots, plums, 
Se. are so abundant as to form the prin- 
cipal food of the humble classes. 


dAristoracy of _ Complewion—-The rank 
of the Creole is hanyhtily maintained, 
even by the poorest of the class in Mexico, 
who, in any dispute with the richest mau 
of the kingdom, will demand, * Am I not 
as white as yourself?" thercby meaning 
not strictly the complexiou, but the rank 
in society attached to it. 


City Jłatch in 1714.—* AI the streetx 
are extremely well guarded by watches, or 
guards, who carry no other arms about 
them, than clubs, or great staffs; for, us 
this is a country of drinking, which often 
makes mankind fool-hardy,  fire-arua 
would be of dangerous conseqnence, if 
used here, as they ure in the more south- 
ern countries. The watchmen are gene- 
rally so civil as to lead a' struycd stranger 
to his łodgings with a lanthorn; and if 
he prove mutinous, but not outragcons, 
they ouly carry him to their ronnd-house, 
where he passes the night at a small 
expense, till the fumes of his wine arc 
evaporated ; but for vugrant rogues they 
are very useful in carrying them immo- 
digłely to prison; and thus they kecp the 
peace of the city. —Defoe's Journey. 


Nests of the Baia.— This ingenious spar- 
row usually builds in the Tolak tree (Fiqus 
Bengalenas) which igof a spongy naturb 
and grows to a largę size, the stem about 
2 ft. 6in. diametdź, and its great leaves of 
a leathery texture. Upwards of 300 nest: 
are sometimes seen upon one-tree ; they 
are of a pear shape, having a long funnel- 
like apertarre at the base, and the interior 
divided into two compartments, oue for 
the male and the other for the female and 


her progeny. ś 
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THE"NEW BRIDGE. 


BOW BRIDGE. 
"A rare peice of worke.*—Słow. 


Amona the many architectnral anti- 
ge. which render the environs of Lon- 
on, perhaps, the most iuteresting locality 
of the kingdom, must be rcekoned * the Old 
Bridge of Stratford-le-Bow,'"' which has re- 
cently been taken down, aud replaced by a 
more connadious structure. "he history 
of this Bridge is, inimany respects, as im- 
portant as it is attractive, and kas been 
ably investigated by Mr. AlfredBurges, in 
a paper submitted to the Sociśty of Anti- 
quuries, about two years since; by aid of 
which conumunication we hope to render 
our accouut ńs entertaining as complete. 

Bow Bridge was long celebrated as 
the most ancient, if not the oldest stone 
bridge in England.* It crossed the river 
Lea, on the high road to Essex, at a dis- 
tance not excceding three miles from the 
umetropolis. It wiiś erected in thc early 
part of the eleventh century, (Fosbroke 
states in 1118,)Sunder the auspięes of the 
»ions Matilda, Qneen Consort to King 

enry 1., to form a more direcet and sufć 
communication between the metropolia and 
the county of Fsyex, than (he existing pas- 
sage across the river by thesdangerons ferry 
at the Old Ford. Originally, the Bridge 
was, dfubtless, a plain strmeture, more re* 
markahle for massive solidity than for uny 
architcetural beauty of constrnetion ; * ne- 
vertheless, it is interesting to the antiquary, 
as possessing the character of building that 
marked the first attempta of bridge-huilding 
in this country, such as large piers, formed 
"for the sapport of small and low arched 
openings, and high battlements fer the 
qroteetion of a roadway of the narrowest 
possible dimensions. ; 

The line of communication anterior to 
the erection of this Bridge was, in the 
opinion of Dr. Stukeley, (who wrote very 
lurgely upon the Roman remains iu this 
coutntry,) By a road extending from Chi-* 
chester to Dunwich, in,'Żufiolk, which,, 
having crossed the W atling-street at Ty- 
burn, passed along Old-street, north pf the 
City, continukd forward to Colchester, and 
is considered by that aniiquary to be the 
high Essex road of the prezent day. She 
same aathor algo ifiorms ns, that * wken 
the RamanRenlarged the City, and enclosed 
it byy new wall, „tlsty also made a branch 


: 7 s e > . s = 

* The thost remóśtiable monaśtie bridge in Hng- 
land, and mośt likety, the oldest in an entire state, 
is thatwf Croyland, łn Lincolnshire : it is comuionly, 
but eręoneousty, sóld to have bęen ćrected in 860:. 
it, probably, 38 Aót:older than thę middłe of the 
eleventitentury, when great additions Were. m 
to the abhey ehnich in tRe wiejuity-—-Briżton's Ar- 
chitectnrał Miółionary, coce Bridge. (A view and 
ace of ił, wilł be found in the Arcktiecturał An- 
tśytiiggee, vol 1%), 
wie ” 
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to proceed from St. Giles, which is now 
called Holborn, built a gate at Newyate, 
and continued the road to Cheapside.” 
This line of communication was continned 
east of the City; and Maitland, in his His- 
tory of London, describes it to be the * RRo- 
man vicinal way through Aldgate by Heth- 
nalęgreen, to the trajcctus or ferry at Old 
Ford,'” where it no doubt joined the 7a 
lcenaia described by Dr. Stukelcy. 

From this it will appear that the great 
Roman róad inio Essex crossed the river 
Lea by means of a ferry at Old Ford, in 
which direction it continued for many ccn- 
turies after the Ilomans left this island, or, 
in faet, until the erection of a bridge at 

«Bow, This road is notieed so early as the 
serenth century, (abont 685, nearly 300 
ycars after the Romans left Brituin,) when 
the body of St. Erkcenwałd was stopped at 
Tiford and Stratford hy (he flood, as it was 


then being conveyed from the ubhbey of 


Barking, where he died, for intetmeut in 
London ; but, upon this oceasion, the Chro- 
nieles record the intervention of a miracle, 
by which a safe and easy passage wis pro- 
cared for tle corpse 'of the holy man and 
its dttendants, 

Morant, in his History of Fssev, hus par- 
ticalarly noticed these roads, as also the 


cirenmstances which led to the ercction of 


the Bridge: *the ancient rond from this 
county to London was by Ołd Ford, that 
is, through the ford there withont a bridye ; 
but that passage being difficult and dan- 
gerous, and many am losing their lives, 
or being thoroughly wetted, wlich hap- 
pened to be the case of Mund, (Queen Con- 
sort of King Henry 1., she tnrpced the road 
from Old Ford to the place where it now 
is, beitwecn Stratford Bow ant Wost Ham, 
and caused also the bridges and canseway 
to be built ana made at hor own charge. ' 
Stow has also recorded this event in bis 
złumałs, dit. 1601, und describes this Bridye 
as 4a rare peice of worke, for before the 


tineihe like had never beene scene in 
England. The other over the little brooka 


commonly called Chunelsk bridge.” Stow 
adds, that Matilda gave * manors and 


nil” to the Abbess of Farking for the re- *, 


air of these bridgęmand highway; but 

at after Gilbert k Monutfchet built the 
Abbey of StrAiford in the Marshes, the 
Abbot bought the * manors and mil,” and 
covenanted for the repairs, which he en- 
trusted to oge Godfrey Pratt for * certaine 
łoavćs o$ hreud daliy;” but, at length, he 
neglected his Apeiy and the bridge fell 


into so He adda, that Stratford Bridge 

« being thć firgł builded. with tarches of 

none wów, therefore, qatled Stratlord-le- 
ow, « 


But Mr. Lyśons, in *Sesefbing this 
Brkdge, refers to an inquisitien taken be- 
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fore two of the king's justices in 1303 (31 
Fdw. 1.); and continuing the history from 
Stow, by this docunent, it appears that 
Jiugh (not Godfrey) Pratt, in tlie reign of 
Kiny John, by nid of passengers, kept tle 
liridges in repair ; and at his death his son 
did the same, and obtained a toll, stated by 
Morant to have been * for every cart curz 
rying eorn, wood, coal, Be., one perny ; Of 
one currying tasel, two-pence ; and of one 
carryiny a dead Jew, eight-pence.”” 

A still more ancient, and, undoubtedly, 
the most authentic, account of the Bridges 
is to be found amoug the records presetvcd 
iw the Chapter-honse ut Westminster. The 
records referred to detail proceedings in the 
Court of King's Bench, 6 and 5 Edwd. II,, 
wherein the Abbot of Stratford, the Master 
of liondou Bridge, and the Master of St. 
Tho:nas of Acre, are charged with the re- 
peirs of the Bridges, as holding $he mills 
aud other property originally given by 
Qncen M atilda to the Abbess of Barking, 
for their support and maintenance. ln 
tliese documents, we follow the parties, 
stepbystep, to thefinal agreement betwecn 
the Abbess of Barking and the Abbot of 
West Ilam, by which the lutter undertook 
to repair the Bridges for ever after, upon 
receiving a sun of money from the former. 
The pleadings also refer to former inquisi- 
tions, taken in 37 and 46 Henry IIL., and 
tle rd Edward 1. And, in the S2nd year 
of the same reign, unother inquisition was 
held for the same purpose.  Pratt's elaim 
for toll was rigidly cnforeed : for * he put 
staples and bars upon the bridges, $c., und 
refused to permit carts or horsemen to pass 
until thcy had paid passage, unless they 
were nobility, whom, through fear, he 
quietly permitted to puss.” The remainder 
of these curious and iIniercsting documents 
refer to the law proceedings occasioned by 
the refusal of the Abbot of Stratford to re- 
pair this great wark of the pious qucen; 
and he did not acknowledge his liability 
till th Edward II. c 

From this period to the dissolution of 
the monastery in thp year 1549, (30 Ilenry 
VII.) the responsipility was not qnes- 
po for some tinie after they fell into 
e'the hands of the Crownęthe Bridgesrequired 
little repair, as we do not hear of any com- 
plaint being made till the year 1643, when 
they were again dilapidated. During this 
interval, the parties who held the lands 
and site of the monastery, werą indicted 
for nceylecting the brid repairs. „ The 
question was tried in the King's Bench, 
when the defence was, that the Abbot's 


lands had bebn discharged ffpm the obli- 
uation by their unid:g with tle Crown at, 


the dissolutiop, but the cdart found a ver- 
diet for the kiły. *The question wus again 
„ Agitatcd in 16637 but was not tarried into” 
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court, the parties bciug informed that they 
could muke no defence, us appears by a 
document in' tle possessiun of the Abbey 
land-ownera. Another unsuccessfnl uf- 
tempt was made in 1690; from which period 
the laud-owners have * continued the 
charge of the bridge and causeway at Strat- 


'ford for the free und uninterrupted nse of 


the public, as was originally intended by 
the royal founder.” 

Of the antiquity of Row Bridge there 
can, therefore, be little 'doubt;, und Mr. 
Bnuryes pluca: its crectiou betwecu the 
years 1106, when Matilda became queen, 
und 1118, the ycar of her death. | 

The first engraviug shews the Bridge as 
iż appeared in the year 1804. In ils con- 
struction, we find all that characterizes the 
very early specimens of bridge architec- 
ture ; * the small openingsfor tle water, aud 
wide piers with large angular projections, 
not only to divide and throw off the force 
of the current, but for 0 passengers to 
retire into, to avoid the danger from car- . 
riages and horsemen when jlassing along 
tle narrow roadway.” Mr. Butrges con- 
siders the Bridge never to have hud fewer 
openings than in our day. Lysons, indeed, 
states it to have bcen a Bridge of one arch, 
but he does not give his authority. 

lt is evident that the ponied arches im 
the late bridge were not part of theori- 
aa. structure, as, at tbe period of its 
oundation, none other but a circułar or 
Anglo-Norman arch would have bcen em- 
dż the pointed form of arch not 
mwing been introduced into the bnildingś 
of this country till many years ufier. 
« The original arches, therefore, appear to 
have been removed, and may probably 
have given pluce to several forms of con- 
strnetion, esch partaking of the fashion 
prevalent at the time of its erection. It 
may also be observed, that the form at 
tle archcos is of that particular dexeription 
which was last of ali introduced nto our 
architecture, and is commouly kńown as" 
thę Tudor arch, from being found in most 
of the buildings erectcd in the rcigus of the 
two last, Hłenrys, or about the lutter end 
of the fifteent century; and' it may, 
therefore, fuirly be stated, that the ahove 
arches? could not be older tkan the date 
assigmcd for the introductiśn ofithat species 
of arch, to which they were simiłar, hut 
had, in all probability, been erected sinqe 
that time, as was clearly the case with re- 
gard to the arch of the centre opening of 
the bridge.” ” 

The circumstances which led to this 
Bridge being callćd the low, or How 
Bridge, are stated by most writers to have 
been the resemhłance of the arch to the 
form of a bow, thence called de Arcubuy, 
or the Bows. Stow describes the, Bridge ag 
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« arched like a bowc, a rare peice of 
work, for before that the like had never 
heeń sećn' in England.”  Grose observes, 
it might have derived its appellution (rom 
the word Żeaw, or handsome, an a. 
very likeły to be given to it in those days." 
« The adjoiniug village ot Stratford, on 
the London side of the Bridge, appears 
to have received the addition of the word 
utte-Boghe, or atte-RBowe, to its name, in 
consequtnce of the erection of this Bridge, 
and to distinguish it from a place of the 
snne name on tho. opposijć side of the 
river; it is now known by the name of 
Stratford-lc-Bow, and is celebrated by 
Chancer in his deseription of Dame Eyglan- 
tine, the Prioress, as follows : : 
« Frenche she spake full fayre and fetisly, 


After the scole of Stratford atte-Bowe, 
For Frenche of Paris was to her unknow.”' 


Jn this, as in many other ancient bridges, 
the piers ocenpkba much of the water-way 
uf the river, and being pluced at an angle 
with the stream. caused iuterruption both 
to the navigation and the pussage of the 
flood-waters. The width of the Hridge 
was originally only 13 ft. 6 in. between the 
parnpets, but in the ycar 1741 it was in- 
„ereased to 2f fcet. A fe years previously, 
a feot-path had bcen made by projecling 
u vwgooden platform 5 feet over the pier, 
on thenorth side ; and shortly before the 
removal of the Bridge, this platform was 
reliuilt at the expense of the two counties, 
atter having been the subject of litigation 
for two or three years. 

« Very little attention appears to have 
heen paid to unifornity ir buildinę this 
Bridge, ax scarecly any two corresponding 
points in the structure ugreed. We find 
tle springing courses uppu digerent levels; 
aud also the elevation of the arches 
above the surface of the water. besides 
which the two piers were unlike both in 
width aud length.” 

„, The side arches were peculiar from 
having a strong centre rib projecting below 
the line of the arch: The centre urth, 
which was without any rib, had evidently 
hten rebuilt npon the remains of” a former 
one, ind probably widened ; though it was 
originally built after the niodel of the side 
oties, for the sęringing stones remained. 
Cgen stone'appcars to have been used for 
e arching, whilst Purbeck stone and 

entish rag.were empłoycd in the inferior 
parts of the work. The lust facesof the 
pićrs consisted of Portland and Kentish 


z 


* Mr. Britton (Architectural Dict.) derives Bow 


from the Feut. boyże, an arch, or gąteway. *" We 
nike the use ót this ancient term iq Bow 


(* Fssex, the church of St. Mary-le-Bow, 

on," Be. , This etymon certajnly appears to us 

more reaspnablie than Grose's conjecture, as 
Bówe. 4" z 


* English bridges, had no starlings or ko 
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stone, lnid in courses of various sliapes 
and dimensions. 
Bow Byjdge, unlike many of the old 


jęctions beyond the line of masonry of the 
piers, which might he accounted for by the 
shallowness of the*river at the spot: at 
łęw water, during the smumer months, 
the difficulty of eoustrneting the founda- 
tions eould not have becrgreai, as they 
were laid mpon a stratum of gravel three to 
fonr fcet, os the present bed of the river. 

«'Fhe greut Essex road, connecting the 
metropolis with some of the most in- 
fluential towns and sea-ports of the cast- 
eru district of the kingdom, and also 
passing to a considerable exteut throngh 
a rich agricenitural country, must runk 
among the inportaut land commnunica- 
tions of England." Hence many great 
inproveftents have been made from thne 
to time in this line of road; the most im- 

©ortnnt object hcing the entrauee into 
zss©X, across the bridges of Queen Ma- 
tildn, but more especially that at Bow.* 
After several ycars of solicilude on the 
part of the Trustees (iu the proper ar- 
rangement of the difierent interest con- 
cerned) an Act of Purliament was ob- 
tnined in 1834, for taking down the old 
Dridge at Bow, and building a new one on 
the same site. Hence, a temporary wooden 
bridge was thrown acrosa the river. near 
to the same spot, and opened for traffic 
July 25, 1545, the old Bridge beinę elosed 
on the samce day, and its removal shortly 
utter coumnenced. [n this labour, it was 
found that the masonry of the arches was 
not originally covered by gravel, Śe., io 
form a roadway, as is now usnal ; but that 
the carriuges and horses went directly npon 
the stone-work of the arches, the ruts of 
the wheels having been worn in places to 
u depth of nine inches, and holes nade by 
the tread of horses. 

In excavatiug the bed of the river tor 
żfe foundations of the new Bridge, some 
antiquities were discovered ; as a few brass 
tokena and silver coifs, some iron keys, 
und part of an irofi spear-heud. „e 
works omethe Essex dde being sufficient p 
advanced, the fir: ne of the new Bridge 
was laid Decenfber I2, 1835, The stone 
was of granite about 54 tons weight, in 
which was deposited, in a hollow made 
for thę purpose, a glass bottle, containing 
a seriesgof new, colns, and a. brass plate, 
uponewhich wad engruven the following 
inseription : 


vol. xxvii. ptfi., 1837, ją illustrated with an en- 
sgraved plan of the distrfits, minutely shewing the 
line of road and thesadjoining buildings, the bridge 
across Channelsca River, juS* befofe reaching Strat- 
„ford ; the sitegof West Ham Abbey, the remains of 
a gateway there, and a gateway 'lately removed, 


* Mr. pei « Account,” in ge Archoaotogia, 
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Bow Bringe. To effect thiu, some buildings bnvę been re- 
The old Bridge over the civer Lea, founded on this No d on each hank ot the river. : 
site hy Matilda Queen of Henry I., having become „, he proceding details of the new Bridęe 
inadequate for the increased thoroughfare by land have been derivcd from Ac Cin Engineer 


and water, and a new Bridge to replace the anciont . Jolie I . ż 
structure having been resolved upon, this first stone and Architects" Journał, (No. 19, just F> 


was laid on xii December, mpcccxxxv, by Emma, lished,) a, work ot sterling value ana at 
the lady of John Henry Pelły, of Upton, in the traction for its complete aeconnts of Public 
CY an a Pe. zje ę Improvements, Scientific Intelligence, e.; 
of the Trinity House, and Chairman of I rustces 0 ę 83 * ; : ; 
the Middlesex aqd Essex tummpike roads, assisted und as cheap a ię tk coż ple te. It muy Ix 
by the Committee of Trustees, appointed to carry as well to mention the fact of our engrav- 


into effect the pravisions of the Act t and 5 Wil-  ings having been adopted some six wceks 
Jliam 1V., chap. 89, in relation to Bow Bridge. since, from the series of fonr Hithograplhs 
(Then follow the names of the Trustees, the execnted for 4hc Hridye Trustees, and k n- 


Cierk to the Trust; the J=ngineers, James Walker. , » 66 fri ; 
5.R.S., and Afred Burges, (the author of the * Ac- p - of ow many * friends uyd 


count” just quoted ;) Samucl Farey, Surveyor to the : ; , 
Trust: and Messrs. Curtis, the builders.) Of the Chapel which was erected on the 


The last stone of the arch was laid Jan. Yriginal Bridge, avd of its pions foundar, 
31, 1838, by the chaimnan of the Trustecs, we purpose adding a few details in our 
when a bronze medal of Qucen Victoria next Number. 
was deposited in the bed of the stone, in- 
seribed upon the edge with the oceasion, LIFE AND CHARACTER OF NATHA- 


date, name, Xe. The Bridge was pablicly NIEL BOWBYTCII. 
opened Feb. 14, 1339, by the Sherif of ux- PRN . 
sex, William Cotton, Esq., F.R.S., 8e., and s (Confinacd from pagasi0.| 
and a retinue of carringex driving from the  , CAPTAIN PRiNcr says, that although Mr. 


Fxsex side, meeting on the ceutre of the Bowditch had „uch a thoronzh knowiedye 
Bridge, the Sheriff of Middlesex, Alderman of navigation, he knew but little about 
"Thomas Wood, accompanied by the Trus- s p. M 27 called p R. 
tcos, Engineers, Se. apt. Prince states some Acts in relation 
The form of the new Bridge, as shewn to, tlC origin of one of Mr. Howditch's 
in the secoud engraving, is u very flat seg-  principal works, which will be intergsting 
ment, the rise not being more than three  t9 AU, particularly to all seafaring men. 
feet. ; it consists of an oblique arch, of an Everything relating to The Nailor's Own 
elliptical form, the wing walls cxtending Jiook, must be acceptable to them. Ile 
ut euch end of thc Bridge, terminated with States, that on the day previons to their 
granite pedestals, surmounted by lamp- 5eiling on their fourth and last voyage 
irons. The following are the principal together, Mr. Edmund M. Blunt, a noted 
dimensions of the Bridge :— p =" charts and nautical books, ' 
Frln. then residing at Newburyport, came to 
Span of arch Pą si e Poe A i 0 > dE - the ship sa purpose to 
OOZC WN | IRC In LIE CARTE i IiE 
Rei e abutmien(3 us eseacaosa ah betwecn them, wbich Cupt. | 
„cnęth of Bridge at WINGS -.....u0.1n41:0-1. rinece overhcard, Mr. Blnut said, *1f you 
Width of pi M eleaE Of parnpel .2.-41s1210. 0 had not corrected tle declination, I should 
zalała BBE OR aa CE walic. 
5 PA meaniny the last edition of Johnfłamiitgn 
The arch-stones are four feet thiek at tee  Moore's book on Navigation, then in cofu- 
springing, aud tvgo feet six inches in the mon nse on board onr sesycls. *Why,” 
Sa storfę used for the external continued he, * can't you be good enough 
Ace 18 blue Aberdcfn granite, backed with to look%over Hamilton Moore again. more 
„śthe masonry of flie old stracture. The carefully ? Tuke a copy of it with you 
foundations are laidttpęn a hed of strong and enark whatever yon may find; und 
gravel several feet below the bed of the whęp you get hóme, I yill give you a newe 
river, and a protection of sheet piling is one. *Well, replied Mr? Bowditch. *1 
driven in front of the masonry, several feet will.” On the home pussage Capt. F$ince 
a the solid gronnd. The contract for says that Mr. Howditch remark d to nn, 
i ie new Bridge, with OO wooden New l am gośnę to ussiat Blnnt, and 
I pkC 18 aś to be about £1 1,000. begin with Hamilton Moore. When he 
in > ae be a that the new had becn engaged upon it several days, 
ge occgpies but one-haqf of the siteof  Capt. Prince passed by him in the cabin, 
en old structurę qmd thht diagonalły, and said,.* Well, sir, yon seem'to put u 
k R in the whole%f the Middlesex side.  grSat many black marks on Johnny Moore. 
zd a meqns, ghe line of road has been *Yes, repljed Mr. Bowditch, *aud well 
R R zu at. instead of following the ap- 1 may, for he dexervcs it; his book is, 
pt and obliqiie roadway of tle old Bridge. nothing but a śissue of error$ from begin- 
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ning.te'óńd. After he had been hard at 
work for some time, Capt. Prince said to 
him, "* Hf E were you, I wonld sooner make 
a new book than undertake to mend that 
óld thing. Mr. Bowditch smiled, and 
said, *1 find so many errors that I intend 
to take ont tie work in my own name. 
Capt. Prince closed thę conversation by 
adding, *I think yon ought to do so, for 
the work will be new, and the fruit of 
your own labour, and will be the best 
work on 'navigation ever Rh a 
prediction that was wonderfylty fułflled to 
the letter. 

before publishing bis own work, Mr. 
Bowditch had propared for Mr. Blunt two 
correctod editions of Moore's book, iń 
which he had actually discovered and cor- 
rected eight thousand errors in the nautical 
tables, as he himself testifies in the pre- 
face to the last stereotype edition. 

Sach was the germ ot The New Amert- 
ran Practical Navigator, the first edition 


"of which he ięsued in the year 1300, at the 


age of twenty-seven, a work aboundinę 
with the actual results of hiaown experi- 
ence, and containing simpler and more 
cxpeditious formulas for working the nau- 
tical prohlem«. This work has been of 
immense serviee to the ńantical and com- 
mercju] interests of Ameriea. Had Dr. 
bBowditch never done anything else, he 
woald still, hy this single act, have con- 
ferred a lasting obligation npon his native 
land ; and the national legisłatnre might 
well ucknowledge it by erecting a monu- 
ment to his memory. Just consider the 


* simple fnet, that every vessel that sails 


from the ports ot the United States, from 
Eastport to New Qrleans, is navigated by 
the rules and tables of hisbook. Andthis 
has Leen the case nearły ever since its 


- publieation, thirty-eight ycars ago. Not- 


- 


witlstanding the competition of other 
English and American wvrks on the sub- 
jęct, Thw Practical Navigator has uevr 
been superseded. It has kept pace with 
the progress of naulicatseience, and incor- 
poratcd all itu saecessive discoveries and 
results; and the łast edition, rmblished 
within the last year, contnins new tables 
and other improvements, whieh wilą pro- 
bably secure its updivided use for years to 
come. o” 

je quiet and leisure of the long East 
Infia voyąges, when the ship was lazily 
sweepinę along under tly: steady impulse 
of the trade-winds, affarded Bowditch fine 
opportunities for pursuing bis mathema- 
tioal jes, as well aw.for indulging his 
ustę.f6R: nenerul literature. Jt was at 
pzbithen tkat szperę tbe French ana 
s0EŃRSh lańgttagea, witkont any instructor. 
ace śuentiy in Is he Śooólied the Ger- 
saa and the Halinn, 
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He had previonly commenecd the study 
of Lutin ut the age of scventecn. The 
first Latin book thut he undertook to read 
was a copy of Euelid's Geometry, which 
had formerly belonged to the Rev. Dr. 
Byles, of Boston, and having been pur- 
chased at the sale of his books, was pre- 
Sented to the young mathematician by his 
brother-in=law, David Martin, of Salem. 
The following words I copyfrom the blank 
leaf in the beginning of the book, * began 
to study Latin Jan. 4, 1790. He atter- 
wards read and translated Newton's Prin- 
etpia, a copy of which book, rare, doubtlesx, 
at that time in this country, had come into 
his possession throngh the kindnoss of the 
learned and reverend Dr.bentley, of Salem. 
Dr. Bentley told him that he could not give 
him the book, as it had been presented to 
him by a friend, but said he would loan it 
to him, dud that he might keep it till it 
was called for. Ile did kecp it; it was 
never called for; and it is still among his 
books. 

What he onee learned he ever afterwards 
rememhered, and it may be mentioned as 
an instance of the singular tenacity of his 
memory, that, on lately reading the splen- 
did History of the Reign of Ferdinand and 
Jsnbelła, the last book he read thronxh, 
and one for which be expressed the highest 
admiration, he remarked that many of the 
ineidents in it werc quite funiliar to him, 
he having onee read the great work ol 
Marianu on the History of Spain, in the 
original language, in the course of one of 
his voyages. The French mathematician, 
Lacroix, acknowledged to a young Ameri- 
cun, that he was indebted to Mr. Bowditch 
for commnunieating many crrors in hin 
works, which he had discovered in tlese 
same long India voyagcs. 

The extraordinary mathematical attain- 
ment» of the young sailor soon became 
known, and secured to him the notice ot 
onr most distinguished mea, —umonyg others 
jhat of the late Chief Justice Parsons, 
himself an eminent mąthbenatician,— and 
likewise the deservedFyct wholly nnex- 
pected, honours of thegirst literary instite- 
tion in thFland. In tHfe sonmer of 1502 
at the age of twęfyanine, his ship lyiug * 
wind-hbound, in Boston harhour, te went 
out to Cambridge to attend the exercises 
of Commencement Day ; and whilst stand- 
ing in one of tho nisles of the church, as 
the President wasannouncing the honorary 
degreca conferred that day, his attention 
was arowed hy hearing his own uame 
called out as gs Master of Arts. The an- 
nunciation eaioe upon him like a peal of 
thunder ; it took bik wholly by surprise. 
He has been heard to that that was 
tle OT of his life; and that of 
811 the distinctions which he sub-equently 
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reccived ffom numerous learned and seien- 
tifie bodies, at home and abread,* (among 
which may be meutioned his election, in 
1sls, as a Fellow of the Royal Society of 
London, an honor to which few Aimericans 


have attained,) there wag not one which. 


affordcd him half the pleasure. or which 


he prized half so highly, as this degzeć 


from llarvard. It was indeed, his Nrst 
honour, his eprliest distinetion ; it was not 
only kindly neant, but timely done ; and 
it no donbt stimulated him to perseveranee 
in his scientific pursuits, us well as created 
that interest which he always took in the 
» prosperity of that institution,* 
(7'o be continued.) 


PLANTING. 


The late Duke ef Athol succeeded his 
father in 1774, from which tinge te Iec., 
1526, when he finished his last plantation, 
he covered above 10,000 imperial aeres of 
waste land with tinber. He found, near 
one ot bis castłes, 650 Scots neres of 
mountain gronnd, which was only worth a 
rent of from 94. to ls. an acre as pasture. 
This land he planted, and not only cleared 
£7 an ucre by the thinnings, after pay- 
ing all expensex both of thiuning and of 
tha original ontlay of planting, but raised 
the value of the land under the trees, as 
pasture, to 10s. per acre. The trees are 
still growiny, and before they will he uf 
suthicient age to cat down, they will have 
been tbinned out to 400 trecs an aere. In 
the conrse of seventy-two years from tle 
tine of plantiny, these larches will pro- 
bably eontain each, at least, a load and a 
half of timher fit for ship-building; und 
this, ut the low price of ls. per cubie foot, 
will yield a profit of 261000. per acre, or 
the enormons sun of .£6,500,000 sterling. 
— (Guarterty lieview. 


PASSAGE OF THE GREAT. 
ST. BERNARD. « 


DunrNa the dqptumn of the past year 
0808), a long-fgt desire to bchold the 
unrivalled _ of Świtzewand, led us 
to exchange the ctiqąctte of the sałons of 
Paris for the wild freddon of the moun- 
tains, and oar ebony cane* for a moun- 
tain-pole. Furnished with a knapsack for 


* Dr. Bowditch was elected ellow of the 
American Academy of Artsfand Scićces, in 179%, 
and was its President from 1829 to the time of his 
dcath. He was also a Fellow gf the Royal Societics 
of Kdinburgh and Dublin; the Astronomical 
Society of Isondon; of the Amśprican Plulosophieal 
Society held at PhMagelphia; of the Connecticut 
Academy of Arts and cienges ; of the Literary*and 
Plulosophica] Socigty of New York; Corresponding 
Member of oyal Socioties at Berlin, Palermo, 

(. 
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onr wardrohe, (for we were bent gu pedes- 
trianism, which, indeed, is the onły man- 
ner of travelling to enjoy the. peęnery.) 
and equipped in blouse, cap, and nailed 
shoes, we wandered over the Cóte d'Or of 
France, and its rich yvineyards ; passed the 
magnificent Jura, and, at length, started 
from Geneva, in search of the long anti- 
cipated wonders-of a land 


« where creation seems 
No more the works of Nature, but her dreams.” 


Qnitting the lake of Geneva, and all its 
interestiny <associations with the names 
of Rousscau, Voltaire, De Stael, Gibbon, 
and Byron, we roved through the valley 
of Chamouny, and having respectively 
visited the Mer de Glące, the Głacier des 
Bossons, aud the sonrce of the Arvciron, 
we traversed the wild und terrific passage 
of the Tóte Noire, und arrived at the town 
of Martigny, in the Canton of the Valais, 
whencc we intended ©%% commmence our 
ascent of thc St. Bernard. z 
Six o'elock had just soumded for the se- 
cond time, accordinę to custom, from the 
dnił clock of this duller place, as we en- 
tered tbe salie-ó-manger ot the Hotel dle la 
tuur de Marćigny, in order to prepare for 
our jonrney to, the convent > a good 
breakfast. The apartmeut was like all 
other salles=f"manger in the postigg-iuns 
on the Simplon road: a large sqnare 
room, barely furnished, with a long table 
down the middle, «nd no fire-plaec but a 
huge round stove of rough marble, which 
certainly feels warm when you lean against 
it, but possesses small powers of heating 
so lurge an apartnient. We amusced our- : 
selves, while the repast was prepauring, by 
iuspceting the pietorial embellishments of 
the wallg The chief of these were four. 
gaudily-eoloured prints, representing the, 
life, death. and discovery of the hody of 
Prince Ponyutowski; next was a portrait | 
of Napoleon, of course; another of the 
alduke of Reichstadt ; and a lartte sleet, of 
views of Milan and its environs, surround- 


*ing a very fair engraving of the „Arco della 


Pace, which terminates the Simplon ronte 
at that fair city. 

We had some delicious honey with our 
breskfast, fór whieh this part of Switzer- 
laąd has long been gęłębrated ; and with 
the usual uccompaniments of excellent 
bread, equally good butter, chec and 
wine, we contrieed to get into good Order 
for sturting. Aceofdingly, strapping the 
knapsacks on onr backs, and taking the 

łes in our hands, we began our journcy 
in a drizzling ruin, and a cold wind blow- 
ing deat in our tecth. The astent of the 

ete Noire the day before, and the sulse- 
quent descent of the steep Forelay, had 
given us an idea of the beauties of moune 


4 


tain traveling ; bnt the morning was too 
loweriag sta admit of much excitement, 


Fi 


The h were hanging heavily on the 
tops rs mountains—a few miserable 


idiota, with frightful goifres, were peeping 
at us from their hovela, and two or e 
travelling carriages, on their way to Italy, 
were changing horses at the hotel, with 
tbeir outside passengers concealed under 
cloaks and drip ing umbrellas : these 
things, added to the desolate appearance 
of Martipny, itself, 'did not tend to enliven 
us. However, we were s00n ex roude, and, 
taking the path to the left*beyond the 
chdrch, we fonnd ourselves on what might 
literalły be termed the Ażgń road to St. 


Ba 

or the first two or three miles of thę 
nscent, little ocenrs of interest beyond the 
common characteristies of Swiss mountain- 
passes : viz. a deep narrow valley, or, ra- 
ther, gorge, with high and overhanging 


rocks on either ; and a rapid stream 
Hela bę aring through..the middle, 
by the side of which, and sometimes cross- 


ing it, is the rond. The river, whose course 
we wźre now following, was the Dranse, 
which, in 1545, tótalły destroyed the vil- 
lage of Bagncs, by an inundatlon, wherein 
145 lives were lost, We learnt, also, that 
a similar accident oecnrred in 1818, by the 
fall o€ part of the glacier of Chedtoy, 
which supplies the river. A lake was thus 
formed, which overfiowed, and, defying 
every effort to stop its course, spread rnin 
as far as Martigny, where traces of its de- 
vaśtation still exist. "The first village of 
„any size we arrived at, is called St. Bran- 
" chier, and the road here became extremely 
picturesqne. The little cluster of houses is 
« sarrounded by high fr-clad rocks, on one of 
« which are the rnins of a small ckapel, and 
"an ancient fort that formerly protected 
the valley. Grape-vines were elinging to 
. the sides of the mountains, which were 
dotted hee and there with little cha/ets 
in'a most Pag manBuer. The weather, 
too, was 1 
scenery was lteightened by numerous little 
waątertatls, which owed their birth,to the 
late rain, and were tumbling merrily down 
the s, and wandering „through the 
meądows until they reached the river. 
* The peasants hańc>are a civil and geod- 
tempered race. AJI saluted us as we 
pasfed, wishing Monsiezr a * bon voyage ;” 
and more than once, thdze who overtpok 
us with mules, offered to chnvey our knap- 
sącka to the next village. The young ones, 
however, are * sad dogs,” "The English 
have, so. spojlt thero,. that they scem to 
think they have a right to levy tontrilyr- 
tiońis Oh. every onę who passex. They ran 
uj JAW jn. shoals from the konses and 
field; and houtcd, all in a breath, and 


ginning to clear up; and the, 
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all at once, * Bon jour, Monsieur, donnez 
moi quelgue chuseć'  1f you do not comply 
with this rather indefiniterequest, a shower 
of bits of granite follows you as soon as 
your back is turned, which gave us a very 
poor opinion of their politeness to tra- 
„elleru. About a league beyond St. Bran- 
taięr, a charedebanc pąssecd us with two 
young Frenchmen, bent on the same jour- 
ney as ourselves., Droll things are those 
ehars-d-dbąqnc, and worth stopping a few 
minutes to inspect. Most of the roads to 
the * show places” of Switzerland, being 
very narrow and rugged, are inpracticabłe 
for large or common carriages ; hence, at 
lighter and Binaller carriage is required, 
and this vehicle is termed a char-d-banc. 
The receipt to make one, is as follows: 
first, a small fonr-wheeled truck, without 
springs, and where strength is reqnired 
more than easę. Then get the broadest 
gig-body yon can find, and place it on the 
aforesaid truck, not with ita face forward, 
however, but sideways, in the manner of 
half an Irish outside jaunting-car. Next. 
set up four posts on the body, and poc a 
leather canopy over and around it, leaving 
one side open, and you have the vchicle 
complete ; to which you may attach one 
or two mules, as occasion may rcdnire, 
and then travel, craż-fashion, whercver you 
like. We say, wherever you like, for we 
have a private opinion that there are few 
places, except the wall of a house, which 
a char-d=bańe-wonld not venture to ascend. 
Wę do not loók on it as a carriage, but us 
some apecies of fairy-car, endowed with 
locomobion by the gnomeas of the Alps. 
it loeks unnatural and ill at ease on a 
smooth road, but pnt it on a mountain- 
pass, rough with blocks of pranite and the 
dćóris of an avalanche, and the char-d- 
bane jolts, and bumps, and travels, waily 
on, seeming to revel in its difficulties. 
They travel well from St. Martin to Cha- 
monny, and we heard a wild ranowr, that 
the waggish guides were endeavonriug to 
miake some credulous trayellers believe, ut 
the latter place, of a high road being 
formed to the summitfof Mont Blane,, 
along the Mer de Glacefto Cormayenr, for . 
these odd little vehigłeę. The French tra- 
vellers, in this casć, smiled to see us la- 
bouring up hill with onr knapsacks, while 
they were comfortably riding ; but we had 
the best of it for all that, as the back of 
their char was to the valley, and thcy 
could sge nothingf but high black rocks 
coming close to the road, whilst the most 
lovely scenery wós behind them. 

We arrived afOrsieres about oe o'clock, 
angl stopped to łunchecqp At the Co/ de Fer- 
ret, a good inn, of which you will sec the 
card on the mantelpieee *of śvery hotel 
hdiwcen Gendvu and Milas. A magni- 
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ficent dog of St. Bernard was in the room, 
and we could not withytand inviting him 
to join our repast. While we were discus- 
sing some zw sur le płat, and very good 
white wine, two travellers arrived, pedes- 
triana like ourselves. One was a jotng 
Englishman, and the other an old Świsa, 
whom he had joined.ęn the road. AII of, 
us being rather fatigned, we sat some time 
in conversation; and as the old man, in 
common with most of the inhabitants of 
Le Valais, spoke very good French, we 
yained much interesting information from 
him eoncerning the localities and anti- 
qusties of the neighhourhood. He told us 
he perfectly remembered Napoleon Buo- 





* 


On leaving the Col de Ferret, we passed 
| fów famns and some very small hamlets, 
mne of which, rather more populated than 
he rest, was called Łiddca; und here a 
ine view of the noble va!ley of Entremont 
ypened on our right, jn the depth of which 
ve noticed the hands$Qne village of Dranse. 
We stopped a little tifpe to eujoy this pie- 
AE spot. Immeliately before us, a 

g chain of rich pen as far as 
he eye could reach, graudually merging 
rom the lovely green of the valley, man 
1undred feet below us, into the reddish 
»rown of the mountain, and finally erowned 
by its summit of dark shrybs. "Khę impe- 
tuous Dranse was fiowink througho the 
bottom like a streak of white foam, ming- 
ling its distant roar with tLĄ cattle bells 
in the meadows. And this musie is one of 
the most beautiful GARETH to 
Alpine seenery. Oa rmountains each 
animal has a bell atfached to its neck, and 
the effect of manysthousands of these, with 
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naparte, then first conxul, passing the St. 
Bernard by the smme route we werę then 
taking, in May 1800, with 50,000 mes, and 
he pointed out the different houses where 
he rested during his journey. This was 
the great army that afterwards defeated 

e Austrians at the battle of Marengo; 
nd the difficalties encountered and over- 
come in the passaje were tremendonu=. 
From St. Pierre, the last village gn the 
Świss side of the mountain, and about two 
leagucs from the convenf, it tosk sixty 
men to draw dhch piecę of cannon up to 
the Hospice. 
were loaded upon mules, us well us the 


baggage and ammunition. 


sa4 7 * , 


their mellow tones, gradualły softening in 
the distance, with the occasional Ranz des 
Vaches of the cow-boy's horn, is indescrib- 
nbly beautifal. High up to our lągt, the 
migfity St. Bernard was rearing his erown 
f gternal snow ; and we conld trace the" 
route we were about to follow until it be- 
came a mere line running in a ziyzag di- 
rection on the mountain. The air was, 
however, cold, far we were at a consider- 
able elevation, andwur companion told us 
that a targe quantity ef is.swhich the 
elimate does not allow to come to maturit 
in the fields, are ripcned at Aleve, a patcł 
of chałęts a little highe» up, by artificial 
means. * It is here, to quote a contem- 


ba: « that we are let into the wonders 


the mountain world. Forests, wild and 
endless, looking the true children of the 


» Storme-solitdry cascades darting dowu Lilis 


of naked rock—cragyy paths too rough and 
narrow for any?tread but that of a mule— 


*and loug vistas o$ abrypt hills, salien co-- 


ie wheels and carriages | 


p 
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louredydh if the storm had impressed them 
with itg' own dye, and gniding the eye to 
the móńiitain towering above the pass of 
the convćnt.” 

On arriving at St. Pierre, it unfortunately 
began to rain, and this eontinned without 
intermission the whole journey. And nog 


began the most unpleąsant purt of our ex- Wand on ringing at the 


pedition. The cold became intense—the 
road was rnąged, and the'rain from the 
heights was pouring down tle track at 
such a rate that we were literally wa/king 
up eascad »s the whole ways Added to this, 
„onr knapsucks were dragging on us with a 
weiyht of abont fourteen pounds each ; our 
English pełoć coafs were soaked through and 
A ; our'shoes were filled with watór, 
und darkness gradually coming on. ln 
about. an hour we had lost all traces of re- 
getation, except the few lichens which : 
clung to the rocks; and the only building 
visible was a ggalł wooden hut, one story 
higb, called thę Caateen, which we made 
for us fast ga we conld, being informed that 
we might obtain refreslnnent there. On 
our arrival, wa ftunit two English ladies 
and a gentleman, who had given up all 
idea of reaching the convent that night, 
and had made up their minds to stay there 
before the fire, in the'hope of better wea- 
thgr'the next day. A glass óf brandy and 
a crust of bread and butter put a little new 
life into us; and, as we cotid not be more 
dreuched than we were, we started off again 
over the wildest ground possible to be con- 
„ceived. Itis called the Valleyof Stones, and 
certainly the name is most uppropriate, for 
little else is to be seen. 1be rain began 
now yrudually to turn to slcet, and, finally, 
to snow, whiłst icicles appeared on the sides 
of the rocks: indeed, our vgry muystachios 
soon boąsted these agrceable appenduyres. 
In half an hour we came to two small brick 
buildings, one on each side the track, which 
is here only praeticable for mules. The 
, fimt af these ix cnlled the kópitał, and is 
intended as a shelter for travellers. A dow 
mestie of the convent, called the marrofter, 
comes down here every afternoon during 
the winter months, with bread, wine, cheese, 
and fuel. The second <hed ix for the re- 
ception of those unfortuhates wio perish 
on the way; byt it was getting too dark to 
see into it? and, indted, the spectacle itself, 
= resent state, was not very cheering. 
rom this spot the read hecame still more 
laborioas; and tlf difgeulties werednerens- 
ed by'a smalł bridge.over a torrent having 
been'tarried away hy the water, in consę> 
quence of which we-were obliged to ge 
acrosb na we could, joapng fgom one stone 
to anothor, now slippiug with ice, and at* 
the rise af sliding into the,water every in- 
stat. "Qu reaching the other side, our olqj 
"Swiss shówed ns a faintlight on the samnit 
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of the stecp before us, and this, he told us; 
was the convent. The deep-baying of one 
of the far-famed dogs sounded at this in- 
stant over the snowy waste, and although 
the last ascent is the steepest of the jour- 
ney, we knew it was źóe /asć. ln ten mi- 
nutes we gained 'the door of the Hospice, 
l, a chorus of 
barking struck up from fhe batlding ojipo- 
site, whilst five or six gigsntie dogs a 
ont, but did not 'offer%6 harm us. A do- 
mestie let ns in, GaEone of the pood monks 
came down staira "to receive ns, which he 
did with grcat unafleeted politeness. 
Ausenfh 
( To be concluded in our next.) 
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BISTOBICAL SKULTCHES GF NTATESMRN, BY 
HENRY LORD BROUGHAM, F.R.8., GC. 


This work must be considered as a very 
attractive, if not extremely valuable, cou- 
tribution to the political history of the 
tines of George 111. In a brief introdne- 
tion, the noble author urges the inport- 
ance of Śthis species of record” for its 
instruction of the world, and improvc- 
ment of the character of statesmen and 
rulers, by holding up faults to be avoided, 
and virtues for cultivation; adding that 
it ix a well-meant contribution, of which 
the merit js very hunbly rated by its au- 
thor, to the fund of Useful Knowledge. as 
applied to the education of those upon 
whose information or iynorance the f[or- 
tunes of mankind, in an cspecial manner, 
depend.” The difńiculty of preserviny 
strict impartiality in such a work as the 
prozeut. is fairly admitted ; but, as a com- 
pensation for the chances of passion and 
prejndice tinging such labours as the pre- 
sent, we huve * the power of giving vivid 
likcnesses of contemporary staiesnen.” 
It is plain throughout this *introduction" 
that Lord Brongham anticipates suspicion 
of his candour; and, jo meet the objection 
that may be raised, gł his Gożzg 100 near the 
time to kecp imparfgal, he modestly urges 
—-6 at the very lea$t, these portraituges 
may be regarqgf nx materials for historjy 
if not wogrthy of heing called historical 
themselves ; and futnre penaen may work 
upon them with the benefit of contem- 
pony z as to fucts, though free 

om jas yhich muay have influenecd 
theeconelusiofńs.” In this sense, the vo- 
lume cze must be held of rare value 





Of its exeqftion as a literary performance 
it is scardoły ueceyary f0F us to speuk,” 
sinec almost evejy dąjy presents us with 
brilliant specimens Gg$ the encyclopiedian 
mind of iżs illustrions author. "The beau- 
ties of'his style have ben so often eloe 
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quently eulogized, that it would be idle 
to atterapt novelty in re-characterizing 
the exhaustlesa fertility of his genins, or 
the ornate felieity of his talent. We shall, 
therefore, content ourselves with a few 
extracts from this interesting volume, 


dered more awkward, and wcreimee ded by 
his extreme near-sightedness, before he be- 
came totally blind. In his youth, however, 
his figure was slight and slim; his face 
was always plain but agrecable, owinę to 
ita habitual cxpression of cheerfulness and 


merely premising that ft contains sketches_»„good-humour, though it gave no indication 


of George ILI., Lords Ghatham, Nortkiy 


Loughborongh, Thurlow, Mansfield ; Lord 
C. J. Gibbs, Sir W. Grant, Burke, Fox, 
Pitt, Sheridan, Windhum, Dandas, Ers- 
kine, Percevul, Lord Grenville, Grattan, 
Wilherforce, Canning, Romilly, Franklin, 
Frederic 1I., Gustavus IIL., the Emperor 

seph, and the Empress Catherine ; with 
an Appendix. "These portraits form the 
first series ; several of them have already 
uppeared in print, but as parts scattered 
thronzyhoat other and much larger works : 
and such are herę reprinted, with much 
thai is new and piquant. 


Lord North. 


Tux following very interesting letter 
is from the yonngest and only surviving 
daughter of Lord North. All commeut 
upon itx merita or its value is superfinons: 

« My dear Lord Brougham, — You men- 
tioned to me the other night your intention 
of writiny the charucter of my father, to 


he placed among some other characters of 


the statesinen of the last century that you 
urc preparing for the press, and, at the 
saine time, stated the difhculty of deseribiny 
u man of whom you had no persona! know- 
ledze. This conversation has induced me 
to cast back my mind to the days of my 
childhood and early youth, that I may 
ive you such impressions of my father's 
private life astlosc recollections will afford. 

« Lord North was born in April, 1730; 
he was educated at Eton school, and then 
at Trinity College, Oxford; and he com= 
pleted his aeademical studies with the repu- 
tation of heing a very accomplished and eie- 
pant elassical scholar. He then passed tbree 


of the brightness qt his understaudinyp. 

« Soon after his return to England, at 
the age of twenty-three, he was married 
to Miss Speck, of Whitglackington Park, 
Somersetshirg,' a girl of sixteeńt : she was 
plain in hereperson, but had excellent 
£ood sense, and was blessed with singułar 
mildness and płacidity of teimper. She 
was also not deficient in bhumour, and her 
Sonversational powers were by no menns 
contemptible ; but she, like the rest of the 
worłd, delighted in her busband's conver- 
sation, and being by nature shy and indo- 
lent, was contented to be a happy listener 
during his life, and aftęg his death her 
spirits were too much broken down for 
her to care what she was. Whotler they 
bad been in love with each other when 
they married I don't know, lut I am 
sure there never was a. more happy union 
than theirs during the thirty-six years 
that it lasted. (| never saw an unkind 
look, or heard an unkind word, pass be- 
twecn them ; bis affcetionate attachyjent 
ta her was as unahated as her love and 
admiratiou of him. 

« Lord North came into office first as 
one of the Lords of the Treasury, I believe, 
about the year 1765, and in 1765 he was 
appointed as one of the joint paymasters.* 
In 1769 he became Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and some ycars uiter First Lord 
ot ihe Treasury. He would never allow 
ns to call hip Prime Minister, saying there 
was no such thing in the British constitu- 
tion. He continued in office thirtecn 
years ; during the last three years he wana 
most anxious to reiirc, but he suffered 
hityself to be overcome by the eeurnęst, 


3 


years upon the Continent, residing sueces- +, entreaties of George III. that he should 
kively iu Germany, gtaly, and France, and Trómain, At length the decliniug majori- 


acqniring the languńges ot those countries, 
particularly of the lajt. He spoke French 
jith great fluency and correctess; this 
aequirement, together Ngtli the observa- 
tions he had made upon the, men and 
manners of the conttries he had visited, 
gave him what Madame de Stael called 
(.sprit Kuropóen; amd enabled him to be 
ha ugrceable a man in Pagis, Niyges, and 
Vienna, as he was in LóOndon. Atmong 
the lighter accomplishmentg he acquired 


uy:0n the Continent; was thatęf dancing; I ' 


huve been tofd that he danced the most 
zraceful minuet of a 
day; this, I must owu, surprised me, who re- 


member him only with a torpujent heavy , 


gure, the movchents of wbich were ren- 


yqung man of his* 


ties in the Flouse of Corumons made it 
evident that there must be a change of 
ininistry, and the king was obliged relue- 
tantly go receive his resignation. This 
was a great relief tó his mind ; for, althoagh 
1 do nót believe that fify faTheeever enter- 
tuined any doubt as to the justice of tąc 
Anmcrican war, yeź I am sure tlat Me 
wished to have made "peace three years 
betore its termination. I perfectly recol- 


„łeet the satisfactionexpressed by my mother 


and my elder sisters upon this occasion, 
and my ową astonishment at it; being at 
that *me a girl of eleven years, and hear- 
ing in the murgery the lamentatious of the 
women ahout *My Lords going out of 
power' (uz. the, power of making their 
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husbanda. tide-waiters), I thought potng were those of a high-bred gentleman, par- 
out of power must be a sad thing,and thać ticularly easy and natural; indeed, good 
al the famiły were cruzy to rejoice at it. _ breeding was so marked a part of his cha- 
«4 Tt is hardly necessary to'say, thąt Lord  racter, that it woniłd hare been affectation 
North was perfectly elean-handed and pure in him to have been otherwise than well- 
in money matters, and that be left office a bred, With such good taste and good 
prer man than when he came into it.. breeding, his raillery could not fail to be of 
is father being still living at that time, The best sort—ajways amnsing, and never 
his income would have scpntiły provided wounding. He was the least fastidious of 
for the education and maintenance of his men, possessing the happy wrt ofextracting 
six children, and for the support of his any good that there wax to be extracted 
habitual, though unostentątigus, hospitul- out of anybody. He never would let his 
ity, but the office of. Lord Wurden of the children call peopłe bores; and I rememt- 
GQinque Ports becoming vacant, the king  ber the trinmphant joy of the fumiły wlen, 
conferred it upon him. Hiscireumstanees, after u tedious visit from a very prosy and 
by these means, became adequate to his empty man, he exclaimed, * Well, that nan 
wishes, as he had no expensive tastes o? s an insufferable bore!” He used fre- 
love of splendour, but he was thoroughly  quently to have large parties of foreigners 
liberul, and had great enjoyment in social and distinguished persons to dine with him 
intereourse, which even in tliose days was at Bushy-park. (le was himself the life 
not fo be had without expense. Lord and soul of those parties. To have sech 
North did not lqqg continue out of office, him then, you would have said that he was 
the much criticised Coalition taking place there in bis true element. Y©ct I think 
"the year foflowing, 1783. The proverb that he had really more enjoyment when 
says * Necessity acquaints us with strange he went into the country on a Satnrday and 
bed-fellows :* it is no less true, that dislikc Sunday, with only his own family, or one 
of a third party reconciles adversaries. or two intimate friends: he then entered 
My chilest brother was a whig by nature, into all the jokes and fun of his children, 
and an enthusiastic admirer of Mr. Fox; was the companion and iutimute friend of 
he, together with Mr. Alam and Mr. Eden his elder sons and daughters, and the 
(afteęrwards Lord Anckland,) were, I be- merry, entertaining playfellow of his little 
liev€, the chief promoters of the Coalition. girl, wha was five years yonnger thun any 
My mother, I remember, was adverse tó ofthe others. To his servants he was a 
it, not that she troubled her head with most kind and indulgent master; if pro- 
being a tory or a whig, but she feared it voked by stnpidity or impertinence, u few 
would compromise her husband'» political  hasty impatient words mieht escape hin ; 
consistency. 1 do not pretend to giveany but I never saw him rea/y out of humour. 
opinion upon this subject, having been too He had a drunken, stnpid groom, who nsed 
young at the time to form any, and since to provoke bim; and who, from this un- 
grew up I have always been too decided common circumstance, was called by the 
a whig myself to be a fair judge. This children, *the man that pnts papa in a 
ministry, in which Mr. Fox was at the poor ;” and ł think he continned all bis 
head of the Foreign, Lord. North of the life putting papa in a pussion, and heing 
Home-office, and the Dukc of Portland of  forgiven, for I believe he died in his ser- 
the Treasury, lasted but a few months; in vice. 
1734 Me. Pitt began his long administra- «In the year 1487, Lord North's sięht 
Xion. My father, after he was ontofofłice, began rapidly to fail him, and in the course 
attended Parliament, and sometimes spoke of a few months he kecame totally blind, 
and voted, independcnit of the opinions of in consequence of ażpalsy on the optie 
his new allies ; but this made nodifference nerve. His nerycs had always been very 
in theecordiulity of their friendship, which excitableż and it is" probable that the 
femained unimpaired to the end of his life.  anxiety of minde.?hich hesuffered darinQ 
«JI will now attempt to give you my im- the unsnecessful contest with America, still 
pressions 08 my'Mther's style of cortversa- more than his necessary application to 
tigfn and character in private life, His writing, brought on this calamity, which 
t was of the most repnine and playful he bore with the most admirąble patience 
kind ; he related (xarrojj) MaFKANÓY well, and reggfńation-; nor did it afiect his ge- 
and liked tonversinzy upon literary sub- nerak cheerfulcess in society. But the 
jecte ; „yet so completely were all these in-  privation of gll power of dissipating his 
gredients mited dnd umałgamałed by good mind by outyfard objects, or of solitary oc- 
twte, that you węnld never hąve described  cupation, could not fąjl to pfoduce at times 
him as 8 snyer of Ż0% moćąj OT 8 teller of * extreme depressionfpf spirits, especially us 
good stories, $r as a man of literature, but the małady proteeded fgom the disordered 
wąt mostihgrekable membet'of society, and , state of hią nerve. These fit of depres- 
truly delightful companigu: His nianners - sion seldom oceurred, exQept during leje 
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less nighta, when my mother used to read 
to him, until he was amuaed oat of them, 
or put to sleep. 

« In the eveninga, in Grosvenor Square, 
our house waj the resort of the best com- 
oany that London afforded at that time. 

r. Fox, Mr. Burke, Mr. Sheridan occa- 


xRhe was Eo: by the Ahnighty in the 
pious work of solacing the last hours of her 
almost idolized parent. He also desired 
to have the French newspapers read to 
him. At that time they were filled with 
alarming symptoms of the horrors that 
athortly after ensned. Upon hcaring them, 


sionalły; and Lord Stormont, Lord Jóhit" he snid, *ł am goinz, and thankful I am 


Townshend, Mr. Windham, Sir James 
Erskine, afterwards Lord Rosslyn, his 
uncle, then Lord Loughborough, habitually 
frequentcd our drawing-room ; these, with 
various young men and women, hig chil- 
dren's friends, and whist-playing ladica 
fór my mother, completed the society. My 
futher ulways liked the company of young 
people, especially of young women who 
were sensible and lively; and we used to 
accuse hiin of often rejoicing when bis old 
political friends left bis side and were me- 
ceęded hy some lively young Temalea. 
Lórd North, when he was out of office, 
had no private secretary ; even after he 
became blind, his daughtern, particularly 
the two elder, rend to him by turns, wrote 
his letters, led him in bis walks, and were 
bis constant companiom, 
<< In 1792 Lis health began to deeline: 
he lost his slecp and his a: his legs 
swelled, and symptoms of > were A)- 
parent. At last, after a peculiarly uneasy 
nigębt, he questioned bis frieud and physi- 
cian, Dr. Wurren, begying him not to con- 
ceal the truth; the result was, that Dr. 
Warren ówned that water had formed upon 
the chest, that he could not live many 
duys, and that a few hours might put a 
period to his existence. He received tbis 
news not ouły with firmness and pious 
resignation, but it in no way altered the 
serenity and cheerfulness of his manners ; 
and from that hour, during the remaining 
ten duys of his life, he had no return of de- 
pression of spirits. The first step he took, 
when aware of his imnediate danger, was 
to desire that Mr. John Robinson (com- 
monly known by the name of fhe Kat- 
catcher) and Lord Auckland might be sent 
for, thcy being thegonly two of his poli- 
tical friends whose dsertion had hurt and 
ffended him ; he wtshed before his death 
/ ihuke hands eordi and to forgive 
them. They attended the summons, of 
course, and the reconciliation was effected. 
My father had always delighted in hearing 
his eldest daughter, Łady Glenbervie, read 


Shakspearę, which she didzwith mugh under- 
standing and effect. le wwas mh e 
n the 


existing circumstances this tĄgk was a hard 
one ; but strdng affęption, the best source 
of woman's R oyć enabled her to go» 
through it. She rępd to Rim great part of 
every dny with her usual Pak her 
heart was dyinf within her. "No doubt 


stull enjoying this e hi Ak 


that I shall not witnesu the anarchy and 
bloodshed which will soon overwheln that 
unhappy country. He expired on the 5th 
of August, Lęż. | 
e Trord North wasa truly pious Christian ; 
and (although from his political view of the 
subject) I believethat one of the last specchos 
le made in Parliament was against the re- 
peal of.the Test Act, yct his religion was 
quite free from bigotry or intolerance, and 
consistel móre in the beautiful spirit of 
Christian benevolence than in outward and 
formal observances. His character in pri- 
vate life was, I belicve, aafaultless as that 
of any human being can be; and those ac- 
tions of his pa life whigh appcar to 
have been the most questionable, pro- 
ceeded, I am entirely convinced, from what 
one must own was a weakness, thongh not 
un unamiable one, and which followed 
him through his life—the want of power to 
resist the infducneć of those he loved. 
« [I remain, my dear Lord, 
« Gratefully and sincerely yours; 
6% CHARLOTTE LINDSAY. 
<< Green Street, Feb. 18, 1839.” . 


Pectopicals. 


JACK SHEPPARD. 


Bentley s Miscellany of this month, is 
capital. Thg Editor's Jack SAcppard pro- 
gresses with spirit, and eóntinues, tą our 
mind, an improvement upon the coarxe 
exaggeration and painfal caricature of the 
former Editor'« Zeader. We have not room 
fora scene; but here is a snateh—wogeifur, 


Jonathan IPild. 


I am accounted a: fair shot, as well as a 
tolerablee swordsman, and I will giye 
proof of my skill in both lines, shoyld oc- 
casion require„it. I have had a good 
many desperate engagements in my time, 
und Mave generally wetmoff victorious. 
IT hear the marks oł some of them abqpt 
me still,” he continued, taking off s 
wig, gnd laying błre„a bald skull, co- 
vered with cicatrices and plates of gilver. 
«'This gash,” he added, pointing to one 
of the larger scars, ** was a wipe from 
the hanger of Tom Thurland, whom I ap- 

rebęnded for the murder of Mrs. Knap. 
hix wedge of silver,” pointing to another, 
« which woulń mend a 50 SETVEN 
to stop up a breach made by Will Cult; 
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hurst; who robbed Mr. Hearl, on Houn- 
slow Heath. 1 secured the dog after he 
had woundęd mie. This fractnrę was the 
handiwork of Juck Parrot (otherwise 
Jack the Grinder,) who broke into the 
palace of the Bishop of Norwich. Jack 


was a comical scoundrel, and made a 


little too free with his gyrace's best Bur; 
gaudy. as well as his'gruce's favourite 
jousekeeper. The Bishop, however, to 
shew him the danger of meddling with the 
church, gave biin a dance r Tybnrn for 
bis pains. Not a sear bnt fiax ifs history. 
The only inconvenicnee I feel from my 
shattered noddle is an incapacity to drink. 
But that'» an infirmity shared by a great 
many sounder heads than mine. The 
hardest bout | ever had was with a wo- 
man—Sally Wells, who was afterwards 
lagged for shopliftinp. She attacked me 
with a curving-knifc, und when I had dis- 
amned her, thęw„jade bit off a conple of 
„ fingers. from my left hand. Thus, yon 
sec, I've nev”r hesitated, and. never sAa// 
hesitate to expose my life where anything 
is to be gained. My profession has hard- 
ened me.” 

The introduction of the Mobkocks, (im- 
mortalized by SŚwift,) is ingenious, and 
their łeader the * Malrkis of Sluughter- 
forq,” whose peer is not among the peer- 
uge, tells li. the bumoar of the'watch- 
man who brings people to their senses by 
depriving them of them, is good; as is the 
following graphie sketch: 


* Saint Giles' s Round-house. 


Saint Giles's round-house was an old de- 
tached fabric, standing in an angle of 
Kendrick Yard. Originally built, as its 
name imports, in a cylindrical form, like 
a moderu Martello tower, it bad under- 
gone, from time to time, so many altera- 
tiony, that its s was, in a great 
measure, destroyed. Bulging out more in 
„the middle than at the two extremitijes, 


it resembled an enormons cask set on its , 


end,—a sort of Heidelberg tun on a laz_<* 
scale,—and this resemblance was in- 
creasęd by a small cireular aperture—it 
bardly deserrved to be called a door— 
pekkijc, like the bung-hole of a barrel, 

rough the side of the' structure, at some 
distance frómtin€ gfound, and appróached 
p a flight of wooden steps, The prison 
łas twwó stories higk, with a flat roof, 
surmounted by a yilt vanc, fashioned like 
a key; and, posscasińg considerable in- 
ternał atcommodation, it had, in its day, 
lodged some thousands of disorderly per- 
sony " The windows were, small and 


" istence. 
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LGNDON FLOWERS. 
(Prom Nicholas Niekleby.) 


« A fine morning, Mr. Linkinwater,” said 
Nicholas, entering the office. 
« Ah!” replied Tim, * talk of tbe 
country, indeed! What do you think of 
„this now for a day—a London day—eh?" 
w 6 [ta a little clearer out of town,” said 
Nicholas. | 
« Clearer". echoed Tirh Linkinwater. 
«Yon should see it from my bed-room 
window." 
« Yon shonid see it from mine,” replied 
Nicholas, with a smile. » 
« Poch ! pooh!”” said Tim Linkinwater, 
« don't tell me. Conntry!” (Bow was 
quite a rustiec place to Tim,) * Nonsense. 
What can you get in the country but new- 
laid eggs und flowers? I can buy newa 
laid egge in Leadenhall market any morn- 
ing before breakfast; nnd as to flower, 
it's worth a run up-stairs to smell my 
miynionette, or to see the double-wall- 
flower in the back-attie window, at No. 6, 
in the court.” 
« [here is a doubleswallflower at No. 
6, in the court, is there?” said Nicholas. 
«Yes, is there,” replied Tim, *and 
lanted in a cracked jug, without a spout. 
There were hyaciuths there this last 
spring, blossoming in——but you'll laugh 
at that, of course.” 
« At what?” 
« At their blossoming in old blackinę- 
bottles,” said Tim. 
« Not I, indeed,” returned Nicholas. 
Tim looked wistfully at him for a mo- 
ment, as if he were encouraged by the 
tone of this reply to be more commanica- 
tive on the subject: and sticking bchind 
his ear a pen that he had been making, 
and shutting up bis knife with a sharp 
click, said, . 
<«'[hey belong to a sickly bed-ridden 
hump-backed boy, and seem to be the only 
»)leasures, Mr. Nickleby, of his sad ex- 
Jlow many yeara is it,” naid 
Tim, pondering, * sihbce I frst noticed 
bim quite a little 2 dragging himself 
about oma pair of t PSE hes? Well! 
well | not many; „but theifgi: they woulc 
appear nothing$ if 1 tbityht of other 
things, they scen a Wagon time, when 
I think of hiin. It js ą sad thing,” said 
"Tim, breaking ofi, *t$ see A little de- 
formed child sitting tpart from other 
chilazę who fare active and merry, 
watching the games he is denied the power 
to share in./ He made my heart uche 
often.” 
«Tt is a good heśrt,” said Nicholas, 
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Koda nid. EE uż she « that djsentangles*itself from the close 
Gióde Gwiataroad of Saint Giles'g vocations of every Way, to hecd such 
uro" "gro 8 « things, Ybu were sayin——” 
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« Thut the flowers belonged to this 
oor boy,” said Tim, * that's all. When 
IŁ iu fine weather, and he can crawl out of 


bed, he draws a chair close to the window,. ' 


and sits there looking at them, and ar- 
ranging them all day long. We uscd to 
nod at first, and then we *came to speak. 
Fornerly, when I called to him of a 
morning, and asked him how he was, he 
would smile, and „say, * better;* but now 
he shakes his head, and only bends more 
closeły over his old plants. It must be 
dull to watch the durk house-topsa and the 
flying clouds for so many months; but be 
is v8ry patient.” 

« [s there nobody in the house to cheer 
or help him?” asked Nicholas. 

ść [fiu father lives there I telieve,” re- 
plied Tim, * and other people too; but no 
one seems to care much for the poor 
sickly eripple. I have asked hiin* very 
often if I can do nothing for him; his 
answer is always the same,—* Nothing.” 
His voice hus grown wcak of late, bat I 
can see that he makes the old np: He 
can't leave his bed now, so they have 
anovcd it close beside the window, and 
there he lies all day: now looking at the 
sky, and now at hix flowers, wbich he still 
makes shift to trim and water with his 
owu thin hands. At night, when he sces 
my candle, he draws back his curtain, and 
lenves it so till FT am in bed, Tt ucems 
such company to him to know that I am 
there, that I often sit at my window for 
an hour and more, that he may see I an 
still awake; and sometimes I get up in 
the night to look at the dull melancholy 
licht in his little room, and wonder whe- 
ther he is awake or sleeping. 
- «'fhe night will not be z coming,” 
said Tini, ** when he will sleep and never 
wake again on earth. We hare never so 
much as shaken hands in all our lives; 
and yet I shall miss him like an old friend. 
Are there any country flowers that could 
interest me likę these, do you think? Or do 
Jon sy pe that the withering of a 
hnndred kiuds of the chpicest flowers that 
blow, called by the hardest Latin names 
that were cvćr invented, would gfve me 
"y.f fraction of the" pain thąt I shall feel 
when these old jaga And bottles krę swept 
away as lumber? "Country!" cried Tim, 
with a contemptuciis emphasia; * don't 
you know that I epuldn't have such a 
court under my bed-room windoty gny- 
where hut in London ?” 4 ko 

With which inquiry, Tim turned his 
back, and pretending to be absodped in his 
accounts, took ah eppęrtunity of hastiły 
wiping his cyes when IR supposed. Ni- 
cholas was looking aqather Way. 


Darletleg. 


Mr. Parrie' s Picture of the Coronation of 
her Majesty, (just completed), is deseribed 
in the 7vmes us a production of great merit, 
bożli as a work of art, considered inde- 


w" 


endently of the subject it deseribes, and 


"as an historical record offered at once to 


the cye of the spectalor of an important 
national event. > 
« As a work of art, it possesses clnims to 
encomium from $he general treatment of 
the subject, the happy arrangement of the 
more prominent groups, aud the manner 
in which the groups in the background are 
disjfosed ; for the picturesqne treatinent of 
the architecturał po om of the picture, 
the management of the colouriug, by which 
the gorgeous tints of robeś, jewels, purple, 
gold, and ermine, are subdued ; the more 
thun usnally felicitous dispneition of the 
masseś of light and shade by which the 
effect of the sunbeams through the windows 
of the cathedral is preserved, and the at- 
mospherie perspective of the more dark- 
ened portions of the picture are made to 
resemble the identical gloom of the build- 
ing ; and Jastly by thą attention which the 
artist has given to the composition of the 
pieture, and the general outline, which, tw: 
the picture is to be engrawed, is certainly 
not among the least of its deserts. Asan 
historical representation, it is eqnally 
praiseworthy. Mr. Parris has taken the 
moment at which the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury is about to place the erown on the 
head of thę monarch. er Majesty ia 
seuted on the throne in the middle of the 
icture ; she is elothed in the celebrated 
Jalmatie robe—za robe formed entirely of 
gold and erabroidery, and sjlendid i d 
conception. On her left hand is the Arch- 
bishop, in a robe of le velvet and gold. 
On her inmnediate right is a portrait of the 
Duchegs of Sutherland ; behind who? are, 
scęn Her Majesty's train-hearers, the 
L C. Lennox, M. Grimston, IF. Cow- 
per, and W. Stanhope. Further to the 
rizht, and eoaspicnous from the spłendour 
of his robes, is seen the snb-dcan of the 
abbey, tha Rev. Ldrd $. Thynne. Then 
come the, Dukes of Noriyik, and Welling- 
ton, the Marquisses of "LaniXowne and 
Conyngham, Lord Melbourne, the Duke of 
Devonshire, the LordChąneceltor, tbe Dukes 
of Sutherland, Coburgą ant Nemours, and 
Prince George of Cambridge ; and, on the 
extreme right, the Duchess of Kent. On 
the right hand, next te the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, are the Bishop of Bath knd 
Wells, tRe Duke of Richmond, Claren- 
cieux King-at-Arms; Łady Barham, the 
Mąarchionesses of Lansdowne and Nor- 
manby, the Bishop ef London, the Arch- 
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bishops of York and Armagh, Śe.; und, in 
a gallery above are placed Marshal Soult, 
Count Pozzo di Borgo, the Duke de Pal- 
mella, Count Strogenoff, Prince Esterhazy, 
and the Dukes of Sussex and Cambridge. 
Besides these personages, there are por- 
traits of the Duchesses of Somerset, Rich- 
mond, Bedford, Hiamilton, Buecleuch, Rox-. 
burghe, and Northumberland, and of many 
Marchionesses, Conutesses, and so forth: 
together with.heraldx, pages, and all the 
attendants on the ceremony, making an 
apyregate of seventy-seven portraits. Itis 
no small merit to have given correct like- 
nesses of so many personages, and the fact 
that the likenesses are correct will greatly 
enhance the value of the picture as an his- 
torieal doemment : but the great merit con- 
siata in the arrangement of all these groups 
so AS lo convey a correct notion of the 
ceremony as it really was, and at the same 
time, to give u sufficient pietorial effect, so 
na to avoid harshness and formality. Mr. 
Parris ham succeeded in this undertakiny, 
and produced a good pietare.” 


Sun-patnting.—A beautiful effect, ana- 
logous to that OE O: by M. 
Daguerre may be obtained by the following 
siuple means :—* $trąin a piece of paper 
or linen upon a frame, and sponge it over 
"rith a solution of nitrate of silver in 
wuter; place it bębind a painting upon 
glass, or a stained window-pane, and the 
light traversing the painting or figures, 
will produce a sony ot it upon the prepared 
paper or linen, those parts in which the 
rays werc least intercepted being tle 
shadows of the. pieture.'—-| From Parłowr 
Magic, a manual of A novel Experinenta 
and Phenomena for the family fireside. ] 


March of Sciencec—As' a *sign of the 
times” we notice an attructive article in 
the daily BY x de headed * Scientific 
Exhibitions for Easter. Time was when 
the only science of this holiday was experi- 
menting on the inclined plane of Grcen- 
wich FIL Nor was steam, by lang"and 
watęr, tlien a means of fair competition. 

Opułence of London.—Detfee, writing in 
1714, observes.: *the street from Aldgate, 
which is the extremity of the gity on the 
cast side, to Westfninster on the west, 
gocs almoke M 'd'direet line, under several 
denominations, for RET four ace = 
may bąjąstly callgd the longest and richest 
in the dnia ; a ae as po in 
the present day as A century and a qnarter 
since ! 

Leadenkhal Market.—Don Pedro de Ron- 
a. on visiting leadenhall, said to 
'harlób TI., that he believed taere wku 
note nieat sold iu that market alone in one 
week, than in All tlie kinpędop of Spain.in 
a year ; and *he wa 2 very good judge.” 
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To improve Beer.—W hen Carlton House 
was in the zenith of its glory, — *cre 
(George the Fourth was king, —a hogs- 
head of claret was constantly kept on tap, 
which was preserved as good to the last 
glass as when first broached, by this pro- 
cesy:—When wine was drawn out, the 
vacuum caused was inmediately filled up 
hy pouring in as many clean pebbles «= 
kept the cask full, and, consequently, 
excluded the air. The plan would be 
found an excellent one to introduce into 
minor cellar economy. Many a nut- 
brown hbarrel, destined to run but half its 
appointed course, miyht thus yield us 
liquid nectar to the dregs.— Sporting Rev. 


dutomntic Kquipage.—History furnishes 
nothing in shape of a * set out,” so en- 
tirely novel and extraordinary as that of 
whicń we extract an account from a 
French work that lately fell into our 
hands. * For the anmusement of Louis 
the Fourteenth, when u child, a piece of 
mechanism was constructed by a M. 
Camus, that probably was never excecdcd 
by the ingenuity of man. It consisted of 
u small coach, drawn by two horses, iu 
which was the figure of a lady, with a 
footman and page behind. This coach 
being placed at the extremity of a table 
of a determinate size, the coachman 
smacked his whip, and the horses imme- 
diately set out, moving their legs in exact 
imitation of the natural action of those 
animals. When the carriage reached the 
edge of the table, it turned at a right angle, 
and proceeded along that edge. When it 
arrived opposite the place where the king 
was seated, it stopped, and the page gettinę 
down, opened the door ; upon which the 
lady alizhted, having in her hand a peti- 
tion, which she presented with a couricsy. 
After walkiny some time, she again 
courtesieą, and re-cntered the carriagc ; 
the page then resumed his płace, the 
coachman whipped his horses, which be- 
gan to move, and the footman, runuing 
after the carriuge, jumped up behind it.” — 
Sporting Neview, 

JEGIh of England.—Coant Tallard oncc 
observed ih Żhe hearing of Defor, „hai 
nothin ve him so true and great nn 
idea of the richness nad. grandcur of this 
nation, as seeing *the multitnde of paj- 
ments made in 8 morning, iń the Long 
Roo 6f thegCustom House.” 


©Heraldryy—ln France, Ileraldry secims 
to be quite neglected, if not lost; althoneh 
there arefinore books printed in French on 
that subject, thąnudn all the world besides. 
— Defoe. „ % 
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THE ROYAL INSTITUTION: 
NEW FAGADE, 


TRE annexed engraving represents one of 
the latest and most striking improvements 
in the strcet architecture of the metropolis. 

The building now forming * the Kvyal 
Institution,” in Albemarle street, was ori- 
ginally five private houses. On their pur- 
chase by the Society, tlrero arose a dificulty 
in adapting to them an architecturał front, 
from the division and arrangement of the 
iuterior being so *irrepular that the en- 
trance-hall was not in the cenćre, nor the 
rooms right and left of it in any wise uni- 
form. JIience the windows were at irre- 
gular intervals, and seemed for a long time 
to defy every attempt to marshal them into , 
architectural order. At length, this obstacle 
has been surmounted by Mr. L. Vulliamy, 
from whose design the above improvement 
has been executed, by putting up fourteen 
fluted halfEcolmnns, of the Coriuthian 
order, which are ffaced upon a stylobate ; 
aad, ocenpyiny the hcigbt of three floors, 
support nu cntfblature and the attic story. 
'The entire length of the front is 144 feet, 
and its entire height from the foot pave- 
ment to the top of the coping is 51 ft. 6 in. 
This is divided into the pedcstal or stylo- 
bate 4 feet ; thc half colimns 35 ft. ; the 
entabłature, consisting of architrave, frieze, 
and c4rnice, 8 feet; and from the top of the 
cornicoe to that of the coping is 4 ft. 6 in.; 
whilst the attic pilaster at each end rises 
three fect above the coping. The diameter 
of the half-colmans is 5 ft. 6 in.; 
iutercolumniations rather more than two 

„diameters. The sereral members hare been 
" adapted principally from the remains of 
the Temple of Mars Ultor, the three co- 
lumns, (called) of Jupiter Statór, und the 
Pantheon at Rome. The halfeolumna, 
„with their superiucumbent architrave, 
fricze, and cornice, being the promninent 
parts of the design, the other architecturał 
ornamentas, as the mouldings round the 
windowa, de., are sely kept dowm 
and executed in łów, relief. On th 


Great Britaip.” The windows of the attie 
estory are entirely conecaled behind the 
cornice, which is partly hollowed out at 
back for that poSpor" The cost of” this 
*tasteful embejlisphrzonty was 61853 : 3+., 
which sum has heen subscrihed: hy the 
mertihers.of the Society. 

The Royał Institutjęx originated chiefly 
with the ingenious Counż Rumford :* the 
meetings commenced ih the year 1800, 
Re before which the proprietors ob- 
tained' a charter of intotgoration, for the 

A : 

* The. lata. Spenter was also amongothe 
ita «5 Sbleted the Royal Institution, of 
which he waw'tłtosen the first presidcat. 
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purpose of facilitating the introduction of 
useful mechanical inventions and improve- 
ments, and for teaching, by courses of phi- 
losophical lectures and experiments, the 
application of science to the common pur- 
je: of life; wlience the motto of the 
nstitution : * Iłustrans commoda vit.” 
No society formed for the promotion of 


"science was ever better patronized in the 


ontset ; for, scarcely hud the plan been 
organized, when subscrihers erowded to 
enrol their numes, and within a few 
months of its formation it numbered on 
the books upwards of 11,000 members, 
under the various denominations of Pro- 
prietors, Life, and Annual Subserihevrs. 
The honse of the Institution is spacious 
and well appointed. On the ground floor, 
the prineipal apartments are a newspaper 
room, a rcading library, and a cabinet of 
minerals. On the first fioor is the appa- 
ratus-Toork, comnunicatiug with the thca- 
tre, which will accommnodate 900 persons. 
On the same floor is the library, 14 fcet 
high and 48 feet long, with a gallery for 
the conrenience of reaching the upper 
books. [t contains many valuable histo- 
rical, elassical, and scientitic works; and 
one of the earły udditions to the collection 
was by the Society's parchasing the library 
of Mr. Thomas Astle, the antiquary, which 
containcd many rare works on topography, 
antiquities, parliamentaury and reminis- 
matie history. Mere is also a repository 
of models of ingenious und useful ma- 
chines; and, on the basenent story is a 


and the | aboratory. fitted upon a scałe of naagni- 


tude and completeness not before at- 
tempted in this country. ln this apartnent 
is the vast apparatus, wich which Davy 
discovered the composition ot the fixcd 
alkalies. The apparatus is of iminense 
power, and consists of 200 separate parts, 
cach composed of 10 double plates, and 
each plate containing 82 sqnarc inches; the 
number of double płates being 2,000, and 
the whole surfące 128,000 square inches. 
Jt is gratifying to add that tbe Royal 


e fascia „Anstitution has, from its earliest existence, 
is inscribed The * Royal Institution of 


enjoyed the merited celebrity of introducing 
some of the inost important investigatioux 
in the experimental sciente of our time; 
and its objects have,been of a higher class . 
than those contemflated by Rimford. Dr. 
Garnett, the first lecturer on chemistry, 
was succceded by Davy, who, in 1801, 
came to London, and on April 25, in that 
year, gave hią first lectntre here: in the year 
following 1e was 'appointed Professor of 
Chemistry ; and iwithin the walłs of this 
Institntion he hpan his brilliant carcer of 
chemical philosophy. Whilst ke was thus 
employed, he was rcapisfg equally verdant, 
though less durabke, ldarels as a lecturer: 
his style was peculiar und impressive, 
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though not elegant; his eloquence fiorid, 
put powerful and appropriate ; his experi- 
ments brilliant and original, and his rea- 
soning refined and wonderfully acnte.— 
Sir Humphry Davy was succeeded by Mr. 
Brandec, the present eminent Professor. 
There is likewise a. second Chair of Che- 
mistry, named the * Kallerian,"* which is 


ably filled by Mr. Faraday; so that the ” 


Institution has from its first establishment 
been honourably associated with the ad- 
vancement of'chemieal science. The mu- 
nifieent founder of the latter Chair also es- 
tablished a Professorsbip of Physiology, to 
which Dr. Roget was first appointed, and 
has been succeeded by Dr. R. I%. Grant. 
"There are besides a Chair of Botany, filled 
by Dr. John Lindley ; and a Professorshi 
of Natural aud Experimental Philosophy, 
Row vaucant. 

The Institution has, since its foundation, 
undergone a very considerable ehanpe in 
its constitution. Some yeurs ago, in 
consequence of the low state of the fumds, 
the majority of proprietors relinquished 
their proprietary elaim, and hecame share- 
zolders for lite only ; the dissentients from 
such terms selling their respective shares 
to the Institution for a stipulated sum. 
by this mcans, aud some personal be- 
quests, the funds were madlerially im- 
proved ; bnt, we believe the establishment 
to be prineipally supported by annual sub- 
scripitions. Of late, the Royal Jastitution 
has ucquired fresh fame as the scene of 
Professor Faraday's Fxperimental Re- 
scarches in Eleetricity, the snecess of which 
has few parallels in the records of modern 
scienec. Added to this, the recent archi- 
tectural emhellishnent of the Institntion 
is an act of liberality at once complimen- 
tary to the taste and spirit of the Members. 
The scientific world have likewise been 
Lenefited by a Journal published at the 
expense of the Royal Institution, in a less 
costly, and conseqnently, more availahle 
form than that of the average of * Tran- 
sactions” and * Procecdings.”” 


% 
* From its founder, the late Join Fuller, Esq., of 


Rosehill, Sussex, a munilicent patron of science, 
the favourite object of his liberality being the Royal 
Institution. He first gave £1000 to tle funds. He 
ethen invested. 43,333 to fqund the above Chair of 
Chemistry, with a qalary Ot £100 per annum. Ilę 
next invested the like sum to establish the Chair of 
Physiology. He also invested £3,000, which is to 
amount intertst, additions, or otherwise, to 
£10,000, and then to be available for the Insti- 
tution; making Mr. Fullers bequests a total of 
%10,000. He had, in 1828, ffanded % gald medal of 
the value of ten guineas, to bą given to bugh mem- 
bers of the Royal Institation distinguish them- 
sełves by their labours iu cherRical science. He 
liberally presented one of these medals to each oć 
the following fhdividugls; viz. Sir M. Davy, Dr. 
Wollaston, Mr. Hatchettę Mr. Brandy, Mr. Fara- 
day, Mr. Children, and Mr.<P. Daniell; and pro- 
posed, jn future, that Śne of these medals should be 
presented biennialjy. e © 


T'IR WISH. 


WwaT shall I wish thee? shall I wish thee health, 
And length ofdayś, with countless stores of wealth? 
To wish thee these alone, would ne'er succeetl, 
With these alone, thou would'st be poor indeed. 


What shall I wish thee? shall I wish thy name 
May stand emblazon'd in the scrolls ot Fame? 
To wish thee this, alas! would only prove 

An idle wish, and be no test of love. 


Whot shall I wish thee? shail I wisa that Truth 
May guide thy footstens mid the snares of youth? 
To wish thee this, is wishing's happiest .hought, 
And wishing this, is wishing as I ought. 


If wisbing, only, were the Muse's task, 

And, but to wish, would give thee g1l F'd ask; 
I'd wish thee all that tongne or pen can tell, 
In this one henest wish, —l wish thee well. 


IL H.C. 
PRESENT CONDITION OF THE 
TURKS. 
BY DR. BOUF/, 


Ir is very remarkabie, that, thronghont 
the whole of Turkey, the traveller mcct« 
with scarcely any beggyg: indeed, almost 
the only ones we saw were u very few 
poor Turkish women.  'ighcrc certainly 
are poor, for misfortune and improvidence 
exist everywhere, in a greater or less 
degree, bat they are in much smaller 
numbers than in the rest of Fnrope; as 
living is very chęap, and it is very easy 
to get suflicient money for purchasing the 
necessaries of life : besidex, for this rgason, 
the poor can be more easily assisted by 
their relations, or by other people. In 
general the men are too proud to beg on 
the roads ; but, if foreed by absolute neces- 
sity, they would rather become Haiduks,or 
highway robbers, and ask money, pistol in 
land. At present there are no robbera 
cxcepting on the borders of the kingdom 
of Grecce and of Montenegro; and even 
there a very few stations of gendarmes are 
suficient to secure safe travelling for the 
merchants; indeed, if twelve or fifteen 
men are cnough to protect twenty lcagnes 
of hilly country, one may safely say that 
the country is quite secure. Tls soldiepe 
at the stations do not,gven always demand 

4, Backhish, or pourbolre ; but the payment 
of a few paras is not much for a traveller 
when it” secures his safety. Qne circum- 
stanee which struck me forcihly, was, that 
I nowhere saw people employed gleaning 
in the fields aft da, rops had been eut 
down. When one ćS bl ds his bivonac 
at a distance from a village, he oqca- 
sionally commits the trifling tbeft, wfien 
the maize is nearly Pipe, of taking a few 
ears of it to be ronsted at the fire; great 
quantities of maize next the roads are 
also eat by the horses in travelling ałong, 
as the fields have no inclosures. * 

The whole population of Tyqrkey exhibit 
a ga deal of good sense, td the tra- 
veller is also surprised to find so few 
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»ersons of coarae manners. Everything 
is done without noise and speeches; and 
the masters of the post-housen, too often 
unpolite in other countries, are here quite 
ready to attend to their duty. The Grecks, 
on the contrary, talk a great deal more, 
an sometimes scem te be quarrelsome. 
The population is very healthy for 
arious reasons: their mode of life is 
simple, and all weakly children die carly 
for want of medienl advice: there are 
scarecly any preserved in life by those 
artificial means which tend so much to 
inerease the population in Earope, cspe- 
cialy in large towns; and besides, healthy 
children are much more likely to be the 
ofispring of hcalthy than of siekly parents. 
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hand, the stoicism and good temper of the 
well-bred Turk, and his love for children, 
and all kinds of animala, are well knowu. 
Ile also possesses the noble quality of 
fuithfully Kopia his promise, and to such 
an extent is tbis relied on, that the most 
important transactionsare settled by merely 
shaking hamds with each other; a practice 
which has also been partly adopted by tbe 
Christians in snalłer matters. I may add 
that the general ignorance ot writing has 
induced the Turks to make nse of a parti- 
cular apparatus for calculating sans of 
money, śe. By means of small pieces of 
wood. cut into various shapes, they trans- 
act their business as well as our best 
writers. Im many of tbe iuns, instend ot 


For the same reason we observe so few: u writing-table, these pieces of wood ure 


insane people, and persons who squint ; as 
both these afłections arise (rom weukness 
in the nervous system. The chief causes 
of insanity, love, and religious fanaticisin, 
bave little influence in Turkey, owing to 
the mode of lif(. For like reasons, and 
uwing to the absence of muny ot the fae- 
titious wants of Europe, cases of suicide 
und duels are hardly known: indeed it 
appears, that the Servians who emigrate 
from their own country into Hungary, 
wisely retain their disbke to those two 
evils ofmodern society. "Suicide, however, 
excites no very great sensation, as life is 
held cheap ; as for duels, the Turks think 
it no disgrace to avow thcir love of life, 
and refuse this mode of settling between 
rieht and wronę; although our wisest 
lerislators are still obliged, iu a certain 
degree, to allow the practice in the present 


- eorrupt state of society. It is the general 


custom to marry pretty young. "The goż/re 
is a rare discasc, and there are few blind 
people, or when cases of blinflness occur, 
they generally arise from accidental causes, 
il--treuted diseases, or (le frequent ruvages 
of the amallpox. Vaecination is eiaploycd 
in Servia and some of the large towns of 
Turkey. , There are few maimed or bandy- 
legred people. 


to be scen hanginę up at the corner of the 
innkeeper's room. 

In regard to the social Ffe, in the inte- 
rior of the country. at a distauee from the 
maritime towns, in which one finds, in a 
greater or less degree, Furopean fashions 
and entertainments, each family is obliged 
to seck its chief pleasure in itx own circle; 
for entertainments are seldom given. or 
only at certain fixed (times, or at mar. 
rinyes, Xe. The men incet cvery day in 
cofłec-honses and publie płaccs, and take 
a walk together: the ladies remain at 
home, visit each other, or occeasionally 
wałk together. For these reasons uu un- 
married European finds himself too iso- 
lated, and has great ditficultv in recon- 
ciling himself to the different mode of lie. 
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[Tmis Nnmhber is rife with interest for 
all grades of its renders. We have a com- 
prehensive paper on the State and Pros- 
pects of Asiu; a Glance at Canada, in a 
review of Sir F, Heads Narratire, and 
Lord Durham's Report; and a coutro- 
versial paper on the Oxford Theology. 


The number of cutaneous diseases seemar" Leaving these mighty matters of political 


to be small, und much less than in Asia 
Minor. With the exception of tke Jews, 
the other inhabitants are, considering their 
stale of civilization, pretty cleanly; the 
fashion of shaving nearly the whole head 
is a good one ta ttAR respect. The thief 
discases are intermittent and typhoid fe- 
ve, nervous affections, and inflammatóry 
diseases ; to these thc piagne is to he addcd 
in the maritime towns. 

As the Turks have more leisure and 
more factitione wants than their Christian 
fellow-subjects, they are liable to lowness 
of spirits, and hypochondriacal and qther 
neryous affections, from which the Chris- 
tians are guite exempted. ©n the other 


thunder to others, we recommend the reader 
to rely on the remainder of the Nnuher 
for high gratification :.thc subjects hcing 
Andalusia ; the Spgpm:Whale and its Fish- 
ery, (in which a hitkerto scarcely uppre- 
ciated book: is justly dealt with;) and a 
striking Memoir of Thomas Telford, of 
whose genius, however, our country will 
for ages present some noble monuments. 
From ihź first of these papers ( 7 by Mr. 
Southey) here isa vivid sketch :] 


Gibraltar. 

The north side of Gibraltat rises blufily 
from the sands of tlś; neutral ground. It 
bristles with artiilery ; the dotted port- 
holes of the batteries, excavated in the 
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rock, are called by the Spaniards * los 
dieutes de la vieja,” the grinders of this 
stern old Cerbera. "The town is situated 
on a shelving ledge tothe west. Aswe 
approach, the defences are multiplied: the 
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swecping panoramas from the heights,— 
the hospitality—(a stranger is a God-send) 
—the activity, intelligence, industry, and 
taste, which have rendered every nook 
and corner available for comfort, orna- 


canseway is carried over a marsh, which » ment, and defence. This elaborate hive of 


cau he instantancously inundated. Fwvery 
Lastion is raked by another; a ready- 
shotted gun stands out from each embra- 
SUTE, O Z2 with death, —a prospect 
not altogether pleasant to the stranirer, 
who hnrries on for fear of an uccident. 
At every turn a well-appointed, wcll-fed 
$entinol indicates a watchfidness which 
dolics surprise. We pass on through a 


busy men is stamped with all the virtue 
and vice, all the strength and wenakness of 
the Hercules of England.—of her power, 
knowledge, and system of colonizatiou. 
Her eonqugst was not marked by uny 
shinultaneoug crection of temples to her 
ereed. A hnndred years were scandal- 
ousty suffered to elapse, in which millions 
were cspended in gunpowder und ma- 


barrack teeming with soldierx" wives and *sonry, hefore a church was erected in this 


chiłdren. "The nmin street, the aorta of 
Gibraltar, is the antithesis of a Spanish 
town. Lions and Britannias daugle over 
innunersble pot-honsex, the forelgu names 
of. whose proprietors combine strangely 
with the QQuceu's English —* Manuel Xnn- 
encz — lodyings and neat liguors.' In 
these signs. and in the surer signs of 
blioated taces, we see with sorrow that we 
have passed from a land of sobriety into a 
den of gin and inteimperance: cveryv thing 
und body is in motion; there is no quiet, 
no repose, all hnrry and scurry, tine is 
money, aud Mannanon is the God of * Gib,” 
us the namc is vulyarised, accordiny to 
the practice of ubbreviators and conquer- 
ors of ** Boney.” AI the commerce of the 
Peninsula seems cendensed into this mi- 
erocosn, where all ereeds and nations 
meet, with nothiny in conmon suve their 
desire to prey npon each other. Adicn 
the mantilla and brieht smile of the dark- 
cycd Andwnęa! The women wear hbon- 
nets, and look unamiable, as Jf nen were 
their natural cnemies, and mcant to insnit 
them. "The officers on service appear to 
be the only people who have nothing to 
do. "The town is stalfy und sca-coaly, the 
houses wooden and drupgeted, and built 
on the Liverpool pattern, under a tropieal 
climaic, 

Gibraltar would be intolerahle to au 
nmiemploycd man, as a permanent resi- 
dence. "The eterial row-dowflow of the 
drums, the squeaking or' the wry-neckcd fife, 
the żon de garnison, the military exclusivc- 
ness of caste, the dagyer distinctious of 
petty etiquette, the tweedledums and twe- 
dledees of Mrs. Major This, Mrs. Com- 
missioner That, Miss* Port-Cąptain A., 
Miss Civil Seerctary B., ndbitie Wife dolce 
far neeułe Of a sonthern eVisteuce. Gibral- 
tar, nevertheless, to the passing stranger, 
abounds in*wonders of rt and nature, — 
in the stupendous pAstjons and batteries, 
the miles of gajleries (annelled into the 
monmtain, the, DDom-Daniel, cave of Ń. 
Michael, the glorions Catalan bav, the 
terriiie precinces, the hcavcn and earth 


sink of Moslem, Jewish, und Christian 
profliyacy. 

Gibraltar is a second land of promise 
to the Jews, where they congregate, in 
styes, ike the uneleagęaniual which it 
would be cannibalism in them to cat. Tly 
Spaniards, dreading thciręreligious con- 
taumination, and still more their con- 
nection with the Mowrs, stipuluted, at the 
peace of Utrecht, that the English shonld 
not admit them. "Their quarter is sn(h- 
cient to engendgr the Gibraltar fever, 
which punishes onr non-observanet ot 
treuties. The disputes of physieiarj rival 
the odium theologicum. The medical 
world on the rock is divided into endemies 
and epidemics, contugionists and ' non- 
coutagionists. Much depends, as in chan- 
cery, on the length of the foot in office: 
thus General Dou, to whon Gibraliur was 
a pet, maintained that it came from the' 
West ludies; and there was uo disputing, 
us was said of Adrian's poetry, with the 
conunandey ot thirty legions: whenever | 
the fever raged, boards of health met and 
agreed, while the maliitnde died ** como" 
chinches.' This fever is endemie, and is 
occasioned by the want of cireulation amd 
the offensive scwers at low tede. lis 
© „ . . . 
called into fatal activity by some utmos- 
pherical pceuliarity: the average visita- 
tion is about every ten years. The 
alamedh, or public walk, one of the lungs 
of Gibraltar, is ornunentcd with statues 
and geraniumerees, which, indeed, they ure. 
(General Kiliott" is sarronnded with more. 
bontbs than he was*hirir$? tRe siege, while 
NeMon forms his companion, emerging, 
like Jonah, from two lnyre jaw-bhones Of a 
whale. At one efft is a shadowy, silent 
spot, where the* bones are laid of those 
who die in this distant land, This ala- 
medu was kept ap by a small tax laid on 
the tickeżs of the Spanish lottery which 
we?e sold in the garrison, When English 
lotteries were abolished in England. it was 
decreed hy tle supreme wisdom of Down-. 
ing-street thatęSpanish lottefies shocld be 
discontinned in Gibraltar. The tieketx 
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are now sold a mile off, at the lines, to the 
loss, us was foreto!d, of the funds by 
which the garden, a source of health and 
recreation to the garrison, was supported. 
Forsyth mentions a club instituted at Si- 
enna expressly—eo nomine—for the com- 
mission of absurdities and extravagaunciea. 
Wc have had, and have, *the thing.” 
"The surface of the rock, bare and tawny 
in summer, siartą into verdure with the 
autumnal rains. More than three hund- 
red classes of płants flou"wish on this 
almost soilless crag. "The rcal lions of 
Gibraltar are the apes, whose progeuitors 
delighted the wisest of sovercigns (1 Kings 
x. 22). They haunt the highest cerags, 
have all the caprice of Crockford dandics, 
are very exclusive, and seldom visible, cx- 
- when an easterly wind affects their 
delicate nerves, and drives them to the 
west end. These. ?xquisites are perfectly 
harnless, "The Gibraltarians, who never 
see any of ther dcad hodies, imagine that 
the deceased are carried by u submarine 
way (probably the one St. Isidore thonght 
the sun took), to be bnried on Apes Hill 
iu Africa, us the good Turks of Constan- 
tinople are taken ovę: into Asia for 
R 
: Jąęxt are some noticeable remarks on 
the 
Union of dfrica and Lurope. 

Africa, no flat line of desert sand, rises 

abruptly out of the sca, in a tremendous 


juuble backed by the ciernal snows of the 
„_ Atlus. 


Two continents lie before us; we 
have reached the extremities of the an- 
cient world; a narrow gułph divides the 
lands of knowledge, liberty, and civili- 
zalion from the untrodden regi"ns of dan- 


„ger and mystery. Xon headłaud is Tra- 


tulgar, where Nelson seuled, with his 
life-blool, thc empire of the sea. Tarifa 
lies beyoud; und the plain of Saluda, 
where the eross triumphed over the cre"- 
cent. 
on the opposite coast. resting like a snow- 
wreath on durk mountains: bchind them 
lies the desert, the den of the wifd beast, 
and of Wilder man. The separated con- 
tinents stand aloof; they frówn sterly on 
each other withęthe gąld injurions loqk of 
altered kindness: they were once united ; 
a dreary sea now flows between, and 
severs them for evęz, A thousand ships 
hurry past, laden with the comuneróće of 
tte world; every snil is strained to fly 
those waters, deeper than ever plummet 
sounded, where neitber'sea nor lund is 
friendly to the stranger. iehind that 
point is the bay,ot Gibraltar; and on that 
grey rock, the ohject ufa thousand fighta, 
the lion seufinel of the straits, the red fiag 
of England, on which the sum never sets, 
still brares the battle and the brecze: tur 


The white walls of Tanyier glitter,, 
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in the distance the blue Mediterranean 
stretches itself away like a sleeping lake. 
Europe and Africa recede gently from 
each other; coust, capc, and mountain, 
face, form, and nature, bow alike '-—nan, 
his laws, works, and creeds, how dilierent 
and opposed ! 

The straits are narrowest at Tarita, 
and do not; escecd twelve. miles across. 
Thongh nothing is to be „received with 
prealer caution thun all early accounts of 
the width of waters, which generally were 
merc guess work, the gradunl widening of 
these straits is historically certain. That 
the two continents were united is proved 
by geologiceal evidences. "radition refers 
the cutung through the [sthmus to Hoer- 
cules, that is, to n canal opened by the 
Phewnicians, who were acgnainted with 
those of Suez and Sesostris. SŚcylax, who 
wrote five centurica before Christ, csti- 
mated the breadth at half u mile; Eucte- 
mon, who wrote a hundred years after 
Scylax, at four miles ; Turranins Graciliu, 
a Spaninrd, who lived on the spot thrce 
centnries later, and is quoted by Pliny (ii. 
Pref.) at five, Livy and Cornelius Nepos 
at six, Procopius ut ten, and Vietor Viten- 
sis at twelve. he elevated coast on each 
side has rendered further eulargement im- 
ossible. A rapid current constautly sets 
1n from the Atlantie, and is pereeptible be- 
yond Malaga. Notwithstanding this con- 
stant iufiux, and the outpourings ot rivers, 
from the Ebro to tkbe Nite, the waters of the 
Mediterranean  diminish :=thus Murvie- 
dro, once u. sea-port, is now an inlaud 
town. Dr. Smith, in 1634, suggested an 
under-current, which we imagine to be 
contr ary to the laws of hydrostaties, while 
Dr. Ilaltey convinced binself, from a 
series of experiments, that the los» of 
water from evaporation exceeded the sup- 
piy, by the rate of 5,280 millions of tons 
per sunnner, 


PASSAGE OE UHĘ GREAT 
ST. BERNARD. 
(continued from page 26.) 


Havrna entered the Hospice, we were 
iunnediatelyshewn into our chambers, and, 
of. eourse, a thorongh change of clothes 
was nocessary. The servant waited for 
our wet gurments, jo dry them at the kitch- 
en fire, y£d likewise brought us some fresh 
ones; Tor as knfpsacks do not contain u 
wardrobe, we were obliged to throw onr- 
selves on the monks' generosity, Equipped 
in regular monastie gaise, we denceuded 
to the strangers” reomawhere a large party 
of travellers of all nati had assenbled 
round a blazing wood fre. Supper was 
soon serced, and consisted of boiled mcat, 
potatoes, eggs, and dessert of dried fruits, 
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with wine and cheese. The Superior did 
the honours, and when we had finished, 
we again drew round the hearth, and began 
to talk of our respective uscents, each en- 
dcavouring to out-do the other in the account 
ot the difficulties surmounted. Music suc- 
cecded ; some young Frenchmen (the passen- 
gers of the char-d-lanc,) turned to the piano, 
and accompanied themselves in some little 
romance ; then we in turn took our places, 
and * Rory O'More,” *The Charming Wo- 
man,” and some other very home-sounding 
melodies, made us almost forget we were 
Bo far from *merrie England,” and about 
8.005 feet above the levclof the sca. We 
umst confess it was a source of much won- 
der to us how on carth tlie piano ever got 
there ; probably it was taken up in pieces, 
and put together at the convent. We were 
told 1t was the present of a Frenlh ludy of 
title: it difiered from any we had before 
seen, in the keys of the flals and sharps 
being white, uud those of the naturals black. 
| here was also u very good collection of 
musie on the iustrument. The respective 
operas of Sonnambula, Norma, and La Gaz- 
ża Ładra, several pretty songs of Madlle. 
Lonisu Puget, and, ubove all. u set of qua- 
drilles * Le Postillon de Man Ablou,” to 
which all the efudianćs and grisełtes of 
Paris were dancing when we left that capi- 
tal, We took a survey of the room during 
(he concert: it was about twenty-five feet 
long hy eighteen broad, with a polished 
wood floor und wainscot sides. Several 
views of the convent, taken from diflerent 
points, adorned the walls: one represent- 
ed the passuge of Napoleon; and another, 
a nently execated water-colour drawing of 
the Elospice itself, on the left of the fire- 
place, is the work of a ludy, a Mrs. Camp- 
bell, we believe. 'Fhere was likewise a fine 
cngraviug, from a painting of Łandseer, 
represeuting the dogs of the Alps, and 
which, we learnt, was presented by one of 
our countrymen who hasmade these mighty 


mountains his constant study, —the iuge- 


nioius Mr. Brockedon.* 

On retiring to bed, we found all our gar- 
„"ents quite dry, and the domestic waiting 
for orders : we had, however, none to give; 
aud hastily undressing, having first uscer- 
tained if ull the double wihdows were 
fastened, we crept underneath-the cider- 


down evverlids with which all the beds 
|| . 

*_Mr. Brockedon's elegant work, /he Pęges of the 
AIps, 18 one of the finest illnstrąted works executed 
in our time. It contains subjecfh sclected for their 
beauty, sublimity, and interest, from skctclies made 
during journefk underżaken for the exclusive pur- 
pose vt the work. Thesię joeurneys and rescurchęs 
occupied Mr. Krockedonanang ycars ; during which 
he travensed the Alpsi€arly sixty times, and crossed 
the great barrier to_ltaly by above ghirty differenż 
Passes. 11 is truly Bratifying to witness such enthu- 
siasnl rewarded by success, besides thc establishrnent 
of A lasting reputation for the art'st.— Ed... W. 
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were furnished, and were soon asleep. By 
the way, it would be as well if there was 
some mode of kecping these same eidor- 
down quilts from rolling off in the night, 
which they always do on the least motion. 

„We were, however, not so cold us we lad 
anticipatcd we should he. 

And having thtas safely arrived at the 
end of onr journey, we will detain the 
reader but a short time with a description 
of the convent itself. lt was founded m 
the year 964 and is undoubtedly the most 
elevated habitation, not only in Europe, 
but over all the ancient continent, belug 
8,608 feet above the level of the sea.* ln 
dhe height of sammer, the leust brceze 
makes the cold quite unpleasant; and the 
thermometer descends saa every cven- 
inp, iu this season, to freezing point, and 
below it if the wind be northerly. AII 
the necessaries of life, as bread, wine, 
flour, cheese, dried fruifs, and wood for 
fuel, are bronght at a preat.expense front 
the ncighbouring valleys. 

The ccelesiasticx who live in the convent, 
are, at present, (1839) twelve in nnuber, 
and are regular canons of the order of St. 
Augustin. 'Thely active humanity saves 
many lives every year, and the hospitality 
with which nll strangers are received, re- 
fieets the highest hononr on the ordćr to 
which they belong. Every oneistreated with 
the greatest utłability, and the sick find 
all the relief that medicine or surgery can 
afford them, without distinction of rank 
or sew, country or religion. For all this 
care and attention nothing is demanded 
of the traveller, but to inseribe his name 
iu 4 book kept for that purpose ; still, few of 
the visitors lenve the convent without put- 
ting a coutribution in the źrone of the church, 
as the expenses are very great: although, 
like other mountain convents, this is al- 
lowed to make an annual collection inthe 
neighbouriuy parts of France, Svgjtzerland, 
ja Italy. When any sudden snow-sitorfn 
occurs, the monks lcave the honse, and, 
accompanied by the dogs, prosecute un 
eurnest wearch for uny unfortunate travel- 
ler it may Lave overtaken. Włen the 
snowęhas covered any object to u great 
depth, the futhers take long poles, and 
soudling in differer(t Placesp discover, by 
the resistance which the end of the pole 
meets with, whether it be a rock only, er a 
human body. In titelatter case thcy soon 
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e '[he most cievatetl point of the Great St. Ber- 
nard, (according to Mes. Starke,) is Mont Velan, sup- 
sed to be moie than 10,000 English feet above the 
evelof the Mediterranean sea; and the Hlospict, ac- 
GRE to Sfussure, is 8,074 Paris feet above the same 
level; thorqh subscqucnt computatjons make it 

only 6,150 Panig feet. In a desuiption of the Hos 
ice, in Chambórs' Edinburgh Journal, No. 3741, its | 
cięht is stated (frmu Śaussure,) at 7,842 French feet. 
We can scarcely reSoncile these discicpancics —kKd, 
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disenguge it from the snow, and have often 
the glowiug heartfelt satisfaction of restor- 
ing to ** light and life" one of their fellow- 
ercatures. 

When the monks are comyelled to be 
ont in the open air in severe frosts, and, 
the depth of the snow prevents their walk- 
tur fast enough to kcep the blood in ciren- 
lntion, they strike, from time to time, their 
handsandfeet ugainst the great staves shod 
with iron. which they ulways carry with 
them, otherwise their extrendties wonld 
become torpid und frost-bittt'n. Ścarceły 
«u winter passes, however, that some tra- 
veller or other does not perish, or have 
his limbs bitten, with the frost, lu all 
these cases, the use of spirits, strong ceor- 
diuls, or sudden warmth, is hiehly perni- 
cions; rubbing the body with snow, or 
humersing tbe linbs in ice, being the only 
remedy. An Enuglishnan of the name of 
W oodley, who a£ómpanied M, Bowrrit in 
is ascent of Mont Blanc, was compelted 
to kcep his feći iu ice and salt for tkirtecn 
days: another contpanion lost his sight 
for three weeks, and a third suffered a 
long time front having his hand frost-bitten. 

very ycar seven or eiyht thonsand per- 
sons travcrse the Greut/St. Bernard, and 
sarnctimes sis humdred have passcd iu u 
day.e In the veur 1752, there were five 
hundred and sixty-one travellers, who con - 
«umcd four oxen, twenty sheep, and three 
sacks of flonr. From 1598 to 1306, one 
Luudred and fifty thonsunud persons lodged 
in this convent ; besides which, for a whole 
ycar, it had a regular garrision of sis hun- 
dred men. In theyear 1799, the Austrians 
clnnbed these mountains. and attempted 
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to destroy the Hospice and the poste. They 
fired all day from the rocks, but the French, 
who had possession of the convent, kept 
up such a well-directed fire of musquetry 
and small artillery, that the Austrians 
conld not force it; the troops who were 
ut St. Pierre also hastened to the assi<- 
tanee of their brethren in arms, and soon 
put the Austrians to flight. A siugulur 
spectacle this for the fathers to bchojd 
from the windows of the convent ! It was, 
doubtless, the first, and, we kope, will be 
the last of this nature. 

Froun the tine ot Augustus, the route o 
the toman legions dostined for Helvetin. 
Ganl, and Gennany, was across the Grcat 
St. Bernard. "The troops of Anlns Cecin- 
na, the captor of Aventicum. traversed it 
in 69, on their way to encounier Otho in 
Italy ; ar. army of Lonbards in 547; and 
others under Charlemagne, his uucle Bier- 
nard, the cermel Maryrave Bonitfuce. and 
the archbishop of Milan, During the wars 
of Charles of Burzqundy, also, it was some- 
times crosscd. About the end of the ninth 
centnry, an arny of Sarnccus comin from 
Picdmonut passed the St. Bernard, and took 
possession of St. Manrice. lietwcen the 
spring of 1795, when the French penetrated 
iuto Switzerland, and the ycar 1301, more 
than one hundred and fifty thousand sel- 
diers ascended this monntain. Between 
the Ivth and2lst ol May, 1500, the passuge 
of Buonaparte took place, wlich we hme 
before spokcn of A monnment to the 
memory of General Dessnix. who fell after- 
wards at Marcugo, is erected in the church 
ot the convent. ALBO. 
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NOTES OF A WANDERER, IN SEARCH OF 
HEALTH. RY w, r. CUMMING, M. D. 


(Ur sometimes happens'that invalids are 
the most entertniuing tourists: witness 
the very elegant * Diary of an Invalid,” 
und several other excursions *in search 
of health. We have not time to discnss 
the patbology of travel, but merely to state 
the fact: change of scene, easy locomo- 
tion, and the society of agrecable com- 
parńons, we know, often enable ns to 
chake of cwuni of the world, and relieve 
the efłects ot too severe application to 
professional pursuits. It has been stated 
that medical practitioner: ure compara- 
tively free from ordinary diseases, in con- 
sequence of their good exercise, anŃ their 
hilarity of mind, when they go home with 
tbeir tees in their pockets. "Vhe case was 
otherwise with Dr. Cummning, who, haviug 
suMered much from inflununatory attacks 
of the chest, in Paris, ceonsulted M. 
Andral, (whose repntation for a superior 
knowledge of the thoracie diseases is well- 
known throughout Enrope,) and was ud- 
vised to smoke strumoninn, driuk the mi- 
nera| waters of Bonuesx, in the Pyrenees, 
and wimier in Italy. 'The Ioctor, how- 
ever, only followed this advice by joining 
u friend in a tour through Ttaly, which 
country being *in point of elinate not 
the El Dorado it is, in England, gene- 
rally considered,” our pulmonary invalid 
wiutered in Egypt. He subsequently vi- 
sited Greece and Turkey, and made u 
voyage ** up the Rhinc and down the Da- 
nube;” and the first inpressions of his 
route forn two very attructive volunies. 
Leaving to other pens the importance of 
Kęypt, as a new state growing upon the 
confines of Asia und Africa, Dr. Camming 
uryes that sufficient consequence has not 
been heretofore attached toe Krypt as a 
resort for the invalid, and especially re- 
comuends the elimate of Upper Egypt, 
where the atmosphere is emineutly pure, 
dry, and exhilarating, "The work through- 
ofit is of » discursive and fumilinr cha- 
racter; although, treating of Italy, and 
Lgypt, and Greece, the author does not 
address himself to the scholar or the 
antiquary, nor aim at elaborate disquisi- 
sitions on politics, poetr$, or pyramids ; 
but he rather aims at a record ot hłe own 
impressions and skctehes, ŚĆ peculiar in- 
terest to the invalid, und bas, accordingly, 
realized u Didty plentifully sprinkled with 
novelty, and characterigcd throughout by 
an amiuble spirit, „6! Observution and 
record. 

Onr extractu finst be 
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author left Paris on May 27th, 1336, At 
Dijon is recorded an excellent piece of 
adviee : * 1 took nothing in the shape of 
food, except a emy of cofice before starting, 
and a bow] of bect-tea on the road. "The 
grand secret in truvelling is, to abstain 
from wine and animal fovd. The less a 
man cats, the beitór will he stund (he 
fatigue.” The Doctor, of course, visits 
the hospital] : 
Hótel Dieu, at Lyons, - 

an establishinenż of rast extent, and con- 
tnining even more beds than the Ilotel - 
Dien in Puris. The wards are lofty and 
spacious, and nearly all the beds were 
oceipied. Several ot the physicians were * 
making their rounds, dressed in black silk 
gowns ; but there was no crowd of pupils 
following them, as in the hospitalx of tle 
capital. "The * Chiruryien Major” lives in 
the establishment. Ilis ggpointment is 
for ten years, during which time he is not , 
permitted to marry. The whole duties 
of the hospital are performed gratuitousły 
by 500) ** Freres et S$wmurs de La Charite. 
The yearly revenue is two millions of 
frunes, according to the porter who was 
my guide tlhroughosg the building, nu snm 
uppearing almost incredible. Some ot the 
uttendunts were young girls ot twengy. 
It was strange to see them in the sonbre 
garb of the order of la Charite. "They 
receive no pay, being merely clothed and 
fed : make uo vows on entering, and me 
not obliged to remain longer thun they, 
choose. The *administration" can dis- 
uiiss them at a moments warning; but 
after fiftceu years of service. they ohtuin a 
black cross, which entitles them to a per- 
petuul usylunj, from which they cannot 
be removed without some grave misde- 
meanor. 

There is certainly something very strik- 
ing in some of the effects of the Catholic 
faith. In what other religion, %wr inz, 
stagfce, do we find so many of its pro-- 
feŚsors devote their whole liveg to unre- 
quited services of charity and benevolence ? 
llere are 300 persons, male and female, 
voluntariły subnitting to the striet disci- 
pline, the irksowe confinement, and dis- 


gusting drudgery *of u large hospital, 
without other fee or” rewaNtSthan that 


derived from the approval of their own 
breasts. That many of them betuke 
themsalves to the otfite to secnre the 
mieaam of living, I de not doubt, Others, 
by way of utoning for past sins, and many 
from a disgust at the world, or from dis- 
appointed bkopes; but. unqnestibnably 
there must be some who act trom higher 
inotiyves than these. A mun may go into 
the splendid chnrches of the Cutholie 
fuith—he nuy wjlness the gorfeous jproż 
cessions and the rich ceremonial ol its 


- 
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worship, and exclaim that all is vanity 
und empty pomp—thut there is nothing 
betokening be influence of religion in the 
heart ;—but when he beholds the practical 
working, if I may so speak of the creed, 
especially as it is to he seen in the great 
hospitals and other charitable institutions, 
he certainly must acknowledge, that, ifa 
sentiment of piety prevail less generally 
in France than elsewhere, there is no 
nation 6n earth where, unong a portion 
ut Jeast of its inhabitants.the visible fruits 


. of religion are so zealousły cultivated and 


so richly developed. I can hardly con- 
ceire an office more irksome (unless to a 
mind overfłowing with benevolence) thun 
ihat of an hospital nurse. In England, 
it is one that is highly paid, and yet its 
duties grudgingly performed. In France, 
on the contrary, the Sisters of Charity do 
everything without pay, und, so far us 
my observation has extended, with a 
cheerfulness and tenderness to the sick, 
not elscwhere to be found. Indeed this is 
not to be wondered at, for in every rela- 
tion of life, whut we do voluntarilv is 
done with a better and readier grace than 
services rendered fog gain. ln the one 
case, it is the heart that prompts—the 
love of money in the other. What a con- 
trast does the life of the Seur de la Chavite 
exbibit, when compared with tle useless 
and drone-like cxistence of the nun. 


dvignon. 


The garcon of the inn condneted me to 
tbe * Hótel des Invalides, u retreat for the 
old soldier, simiłar in its constitution to 
thut of Paris. It has accommodation for 
1000 veterans, and a large garden for them 
to exercise in: its wałls ure adorned with 
the campauigns of Bonaparte, und the 
names and datćs of all his great victories 
are there recorded. lItisan inexpressible 
satistantion to an Englishman e tdi 


" may travel from one end of France tówhe 


other, anQq see no trophy erccted by the 
vanity of the nation at the expense of his 
country'g honour. Almost etery other 
peopłe of Europe sce monuments to re- 
imind them that they were once under the 
iron grasp of Bonaparte. Every sjranger 
who visita”Faris has these * tristes sou- 
venira” before his eycs. There is the 
4'oat d Jena, o! d dusterlitz, tor 
the Prussian and Austrian; triumphal 
monuments to commcnorate the hattles 
of Borodino—Madrid—the Pyramids—and 
a hundred besides; but nowhere is to be 
seen One solitary memento wt a victory 


gained over Great Britain. While Phgland * 


can boast of her Trafalggr Square, and 
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more, or more effectnally take tfrom tle 
enjoyment of foreign travel, than the 
siybt of objects that wonld for ever re- 
mind me of my country's defcat; but 
happily for every Englishman. he may 
wander from the'rising to the setting snn, 
without fear of these uuwelcome iutruders 
on his peace. 

[The folly of an Englishman who * pave 
himself the nirs of the great Mogul,” at 
the Table d Hoóte at Marscilles, elicits the 
following remark :| 

l would ask no worse sign of a man's 
head or heart, than to see him attempt a 
display of consequence, in presence of a 
number of strangers, more especially snch 
strangers being of a nation different from 
his own. 

[Thę Doctor emburks at Marscilles on 
board the Pharamond steam-boat.| 

The captain is a very agrecable man, u 
Frenchman, who.has made several voy- 
ages to India, 'The engineer is un En- 
glisbman, and all the machinery nade in 
England. This appears to be generally 
the case in the French stcam-houts, amd is 
a flattering testimony to the superiority of 
our mechanical industry. The cnptain 
told me that the mere dnty levied by 
France on the inachinery of this vessel 
amonnied to the enormous sum of 43,000 
franes ! 

Genoa. 


The dinner was most abundant, well 
dressed, and more d £/ dugłaise than in 
France. Vegetables were served along 
with the meat, which is never done by the 
French: and 1 saw salt-spoons, for the 
first time since I Jeft England. 

Our tourist embarks at Lcghorn, und 
journeying onward, visits 


The Leaning Tower of Pisa. 


Our gnide assured us that tho tower 
was built designedły with a slopc, and he 
descrihed it as u bźzarrerie of the architect. 
1 cunnot believe this. Sir Joha Leslie, in 
his lectures, on giving an account of this 
tower, used to attribute its stability to the 
cohesioń of the mortar, which was sufli- 
cient to"maintain it erect, in spite of its. 
beiny ouvćt of the condition required by 
physies; to wit, that *in order that a 
colnun shall stand, a perpeudicular let 
full from the centre of gravity must fall 
witliygthe base.” Sir John described the 
colnffn of Pisa to be in violation of this 
principle ; bót from designs shewu to us 
on the spot, the perpendigular does fil 
within the base. What may be the rcal 
merits of the ease4l know not; sufice it 
for me, that it is one*of the inost cnrious 


Bridge of Waterloo, France must be con-e and wnitpne structuresęl have ever scen. 


tent with*the bitter recallections that these 
naines inspire. Nothiną woułd wound me 


It is built entirely of marhle, and has 
several huge bells on its top; some of 
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them wciglhiug 1000 lb. "They are tolled 
only on particular oceasions, one of which 
will be ou the 17th, when the whole town 
will be iilmninated, The preparations 
ure already nearly compieted. All the 
preat houses, bridyes, streets, Ńe. huve 
iminecuse woodeu frames erccted round 
tbem, for holdiug the oil-caps. These are 
placed in couutless millions, and deseribe 
every variety of device and p l was 
mzaled as to the manner of lighiing them 
all; for, to apply u taper fo cach in sucr 
ceszion, would be an endless task. [It 
appłars (hat a thrcad, dipped in turpentine, 
is wound round the wicks of the lamps. 
"Tr: pcing set fire to, the fłume spreads 
with the rapihty or gunpowder, und has 
the efiect of producing a shnulianeous 
Ulmnination. 

(To be conlunued.) 


—— 


a 
LORD BDROUGHAMS HISTORICAL SKŁTCHES 
OV STATESMŁN, 

(Concluded from p. 29.) 

jWe return to this attractive work for 
the sake of a few miscellancous cxtracts, 
from various sketches.] 

Jrres uławities of Grnius<=To genius ir- 
regularity is incident, avd the greatest 
genius is often marked by ecceentricity, ax 
U it disdnincd to niove in the vulgar orbit. 
Hence, he who is fitted by his nature, and 
truined by his habitx, to be an uceom- 
dished * pilot in extremity,” ant whose 
inelinations carry him torth * to seek the 
deep whcu the wwes mmo high.” nnay be 
fvuud, if not *to steer too near the 
shore,” yet to despise the sunkcn rocks 
which they that can only be trusted in 
culm weather wonid luwe more snrely 
uvotdetl. 

Test of Greatness—The true test of a 
great nan=that at least which must se- 
cure his place amony the highest order of 
great men—js his luwiug been in advance 
of his uge. This it is which decides whe- 
ther or not he has carried forward the 
grand plan of human inprovement; has 
eonformed bis views and adapted his cou- 
duet to the existing cireunstances of s0- 
scicty, or changed those so as to better its 
condition ; has been one of the lights of 
the world, or only reficeted the borrowed 
„ Tays of former luminaries, and sat in the 
same shude with the rest ofhis generation 
at the same twiliglt or tlie same dawaj. 


Oratory of Lord Chatkam. 


„_ AH accounts represent these effects to 
have been prodigious.e The spirit and ve- 
hemence which animatęf ijs greater pas- 
sages—their pertcaż A licalion to the 
subject-mutter of glebate—the apposite- 
nens_of his invective to the individual us- 
suiled—the holdress ot the feats which he 
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rentured upon—the grandcur of the ideas 
which he unfolded—=the heart-stirriny na- 
ture of his appeais—are all confessed by 
the united testimony of his contempo- 
raries; and the tragments which remain 
bcar out, to a considerable cxtent, such 
representations; nor are we likely to he 
misled by those fragmeuts, for the merc 
striking portions were certainly tle ones 
least likely to he either forgotten or fabri- 
cated. To these mighty attractigns was 
udded the impóging, the animating, tle 
commandiug power of a counteuance sin- 
gularly expressive; an eye so piercing 
that hardly uny one could stand its glare ; 
and a manner altogether singulariy strik- 
ing, original, and characteristie, notwitl- 
standiug a peculiarly defective and cven 
awkward uction. Latterly, indecd, his 
iufirmities precluded all action ; and he is 
deserihed us standing in the Ilouse of 
Lords leaning upon his erutch, and speak- 
ing for ten minutes togetlier in au under- 
tone of voice scarcely audible, But raisiny 
his notes to their full pitch when he broke 
ont into one of his grand hursts of in- 
vective or exclanalion. But, in his carlier 
time, his whole manner is representcd as 
having been beyond Żonception animated 
und imposiug. ludeed the things wbieh 
Je efiected principally by neaus of it, $ 
ut least which nothing but a most striking 
and counnanding tone conld bave mule it 
possible to attempt, ahnost execcd beliet, 
Some of these sallies are, indced, exumples 
ot that approach made to the ludierous by 
the sublime, which has been chirged upon 
hin as a prevailing fanlt, and represcuted 
uuder the name of Charlatanerue==u la- 
vouriie phrase with bis advernaries, as 
in later times*it has bcen with the ig- 
norauf nadervaluers of Lord Krskine. It 
13 related that once in the House of Com- 
mons he began « speech with the words 
* Sugar, Mr. Speaker, —and then, ob- 
seryvig a smiie to pervade the audience, 
he pansed, looked fiercely aronnd, and with 
a loud voice, rising in ils notes ańd swell- 
ing into vchement anger, he is said to 
have pronounced zgain the word * Sugar!" 
three tinzes, und having thus gnelled the 
house, and extinguisied every appearance 
of levit? or laughter, turnedszaund anl 
disdninfully asked, * Who will laugh ut 
sugar now ?” We have the anecdote upou 
good tręditionul authority ; that it was 
believed by those wha had the best meanus 
of knowing Lord Chatham is certain ; and 
this of itself shews their sense of the ex- 
traordinary powers of his manncr,. and 
the reeeh of his audacity in trustiug to 
those powers. 
"w 


s © * « * 


wa- 
. 


it remuins io scak of Lora GEhathuu . 


m a privute man, uud he appears to have 
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been, in all respects, exemplary and 
amiable. - His disposition was exceedingly 
affectionate. The pride, bordering upon 
insoleńee, in which he shewed himself en- 
cased to the world, fell naturally: from 
him, and without any effort to put it off, 
as he crossed the threshold of his own 
door. To all his family he: waa simple, 
kindly, and geqtle. His pursuits were 4 
a nature that. ghewed how much he lov. 
to unbepd himśżelf, He delighted in poetry 
and other light reading4 was fond of 
musie ; loved tle country ; took  peculiar 
' pleasure in gardening; and had even 
an cxtremely happy taste in laying out 
,grounds. His early education appearz to 
have been further prosecuted afterwardx ; 
and he was fumiliar with the Latin clas- 
sies, although there is no reason to belicve 
that he zań much acquaintance with the 
Greek. ln 1) our own clussical writers 
he was welit emmed; and his time was 
much given to reading them, A corre- 
spondence*with his nephew, which Lord 
Grenville published about five and thirty 
years ago, shewęd how simple and clas- 
sical hia tastes were, how afiectionate his 
feelings, and how stręng his sense of both 
moral and religious 'duty. These letters 
are reprinted in a work now in the course 
of publication by the family of Lord Chat- 
ham, becanse the answers have since been 
recovered ; and it contains a great hody 
of other letters both to and frem him. 
Amongst the latter, are to be found con- 
stant tokens of his amiable disposition. 


Lord Thurłow. 


The aspect of Lord Thurlow was more 
solemn so RE than almost ahy other 
po: tmipublie lite, so mich so that Mr. 

'ox usedifo say, it proved him dishonest, 
since no man could Że so wise as he /ooked. 
Nor did he neglect any of the external cir- 
cumstances, how trifling soever, by which 
-« attention and deference could be setpred 

on the part of his audience. Not only 
were his' periods well rounded, and the 
connseting matter or continuing phrases 
weli.funę in, but the tongue was so hun 
aa to make the sonorous,ycice peąj throug 
the hall, and appeace to convey things 
which it ssgnid be awfał to exarkine too 
near, and perilons to question.. Nay, to the 
„inore trivial circumstanuce of his place, when 
addressing che House of Lords, he, serupn- 
lously attended. He rose slowly from his 
seat : he left the woolsack with delibera- 

tión ; hat he went not to the nearest p. 

like ordinary Chaneellora;the' sóns of mor: 


tał men ; he drew back by'a*pace pr two, 


and, standinj' ns it werć askance, and 
artty' behind the huge bałe he had quitteq 

„for a season, he began to pour out, Brat i 

a growl, sad tken in 8 clear und louder 


r. ź 
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toll, the matter which he had to deliver, 
and which for the most part 'consisted in 
some positive assertiońs, some personal 
vituperation, some sarcasms at classes, 
some scniences pronounced upon indivi- 
duals as if they-were standing before him 
for judgment, some vague mysterious 
threats of things purposely not expressed, 
and abundant protestationa of conscieńce 
and duty, in which they who A the con- 
wsciences of king» are apt to iśdulge. 


Lord Mansfield. 

It is more necessury to dwcll upone the 
history of this great man, because a 
practice has prevailed of late yeturs in the 
profession 'which be adorned, and even 
upon the bench which he so much more 
than any of his predecessors illustrated. 
of treating him with much less respcet 
than was his duc. The narrow minds of 
little men cannot expand even to the full 
apprehension of tbat exeellence with which 
superior natures are gifted, or which tbey 
have by culture attained, They are suffi- 
ciently susceptible however of envious feel- 
ings to begrudge virtue the udmiration 
which it has justły earned; and jealous 
that any portion of applause should be 
druwn away from the puny technicalities 
of their own obscure walk, they curp at 
some trifing slips which may have been 
made in tle less weighty mutters of the 
law, the only portions their understaudines 
can grasp. It has thus grown into a kind 
of habit with some men, very respectuble 
in their own department, to decry Lord 
Mansfield as no lawyer, to speak lightly 
of hi» decisions, and to gratulate themselves 
that he did not intrude yet greater changes 
into our legal system by further departure 
from strict rules. But a more enlarged 
view even of the rigorous doetrines of our 
jurisprndence, will at once brush these 
cavils away, and shew the trath of a posi- 
tion cver denied by the vulgar, both gowned 
and nngowned, that great minds may be 
as correct in details, as powerful to deal 
with the most general principles, 

. Mr. Fom. 

* e * In most of the external qua- 
lities of oratory, Mr. Fox was certainly! 
deficient, being of an nunwieldy person, 
without any grace of action, with a voice 
of little compuss, and which, when pressed 
in the vehemence of his speech, became 
shrigyfalmost to a cry or sqneak; yet all 
this was ahnolately forgotten in the mo- 
ment when the torrent hegan to pour. 
Some of the under tones of his voice were 
peculiarły sweetę and there was cven in 
the shrill and piówing sounds which he 
uttered when at the more exalted pitch, 
a power that thrille? the heart oł the 
heurer. His pronunciation of our lan- 
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kunpe was winpularly beautifni, and his 
nwe of it pure and chaste to severity. As 
he rejected, frem the correctness of his 
taste, all vicioua ornaments, and was most 
sparing, indeed, in the use of figures at 

l; so, in his choice of words, he justl 
shunned foreign idiom, or words borrowed, 
whether from the ancient .or modern lan- 
gnages; and affeeted the pure Saxou tongue, 
the resources of which are unknown to so 
many who use it. 

If from the orator we turn to the man, 
we shall find much more to blame and to 
lament, whether his private character be 


regurded or his publice; but for the defects - 


of tXRe former, thore are excnses to be 
offered, ahnost suficient to remove the cen- 
sure, and leave the feeling of regret en- 
tire and alone. The foolish indulgenee of a 
father, from whom he inherited his tulents 
certainly, but little principle, put bim, 
while yet a boy, in the pessession of pecu- 
niary resources which cannot safely be 
trusted to more advanced stages of youth ; 
and the dissipated habits of the times drew 
him, before the age of manhood, into the 
whirlpool of fashionabłe excess. In the 
ceomparatively correct age in which our lot 
is cast, it would be almost as unjust to 
apply onr more severe standard to him 
and his associates, as it wonld have been 
for the Ludlows and Hutchinsons of the 
scventeenth century, in writing a history 
of the Roman empire, to denounce the 
immoralities of Julius Cesar. Nor let it 
be forgotten, thut the noble heart and 
swect disposition of this great man passed 
nnackślied throngh an ordeal which, in 
almost every other instance, is found to 
deaden all the kindly and generous aftęe- 
tions. A life of gambling, and intrigue, 
and faction, left the nature of Charles Fox 
as little tainted with s”lfishness or false- 
liood, and his heart as little hardened, as 
it he had lived and died in a furm house; 
or, rather, as if be had not outlived his 
childish years. 


Mr. IFPindham. 


To convey any notion of the oratory of 
Mr. Windham by giving passages of his 
speeches is manifesty impossible. „Of the 
mixed tenderness and figure in which he 
4lometimes indulged, his defence of the 
military policy pursued by him while in 
oflice against the attempts made to change 
it the year after, might be mentioned; the 
fine speech, especially, in which, on taking 
leave of the subject, after comparinpyfhe 
two plans of recruiting our armzy to a dead 
stick thrust into the ground and a living 
sapling płantedsto taką root in the soil, he 
spoke of carving his name n the tree 
as lovers do when they”woŃld perpetuate 
the remembrance of their passioną or their 
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misfortunes. Of his happy allusions to 
the writings of kindred spirits, an examplę, 
but not at all above their average merita, 
is afforded in his speech upon the peace 
ot Amiens, when he answered the remarks 
upon, the uselessnesa of the Royal title, 
then given up, of King of France, by citin 
the bill of eosts brought in by Dean Swi 
against Marlborough, and the comparative 
aceount of the chargesof a Roman triumph. 
where the crown of lanrel is set down at 
twopence. But sometimes ke would con- 
vulse the House by a kappy;startling, and 
most unexpected allusion ; as when on the 
Walcheren questłon, speaking of a coup- 
de-main on Antwerp, which had bcen its 
professed object, he suddenly said, * A roep- 
deomatn in the Scheldt! You might as 
weli talk of a coup-de-main in the Conrt 
of Chancery.” Sir William Grant having 
just entered and taken his seat, probably 
suggested this excellent jest ; and assured- 
ly no man enjoyed it more. _ His habitual 
gravity was overpowered an instant, 
and he was seen absolutely to roll about 
on the bench which he had jns? occupied. 
So a word or two artistly introduced would 
often serve him to cover the adverse argu- 
ment with ridicułe. When arguing that 
they who would protęgt animals from eru- 
elty have more on their hands than they 
are aware of, and that they cannot stop 
at prerenting cruclty, but must also prć 
hibit killing, he was met by the old answer, 
that we kill them to prevent them over: 
running the earth, and then he said in 
pissing, and, as it were, parenthetically— 
« An indifferent reason, by the way, for 
destroying fish. * His two most happy and 
icturesque, though somewhat caricatured, 
escriptions of Mr. Pitt's dietion, are, that 
it was a state-paper style, and that he be- 


lieved he could speak a king's speech off- 
hand. His gallantry in facing ałl attacks 


was shewn daily ; and how little he cared 
for allusions to the offensive expressions 
trcasured up against him, and all thę more 
casilyremembered becanse of the epigrams 
in which he had embalmed them, might be 
seen from the way he himself wodld refer 
to them, as if not wishing they shotld be 
forgotten. When some phrase óf his, long 
after it was first used, seemed to invite 
attack, and a great cheer followed, as if 
he had unwittingly fallen into scrape, 
he stopped, and added, Why I said it on 
purpose!” or, ha he pronounced it, *a, 
Rpa ;” for no man more delighted in 
e old pronunciation, as well as the pnre 
Saxon idiom of our language, which yet he 
could enrich and dignify with the import- 
ationa of classical phraseology. : 
„ From zyhat Raś been said of Mr. Wind- 
ham's manner of speaking, as well as of 
his variously emkellished mind, it will rca- 
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dily be supposed that in society he was 
destined to shine almost without a riral. 
His manncre were the most polished, and 
noble, and courteous, without, the leaat 
approach to pride, or affectation, or conde- 
soension ; bis spirita were, in advanced 
life, so gay, that he was always younger 
4han the youngest of his cempany ; his 
relish of conversation was such; that after 
lingering ta the latest „moment he joined 
whatever party a sultry evening (or morn- 
ing, as it might chance to prove) tempted 
to haunt thę strects before retiring to rest. 
How often have we aceómpanied him to 
the door of his'own maunsion, and then 
heen attended by him to our own while 
the streets rang with the penls of his 
hearty merriment, or echoed the acoents 
of his refined and universal wit! But his 
conversation, or grate, or gay; or argu- 
mentative, or discdrstve, whether sifting a 
difficult subject, or painting an interesting 
character, or pursuing a mereły playful 
fancy, or livEly to very drollery, or pensive 
and pathetic, or losing itself in the clouds of 
metapysick, or rvexed with puradox, or 
plain and homoely, and all but comunon- 
place, was thut which, to be understood, 
must have been listened to; and while over 
the whole was fiung,a veil of unrent elas- 
sical elegance, thróngh no crevice, had 
there been any, wonld erer an unkind or 
Łl-conditioned sentiment have fonnd en- 
trance. 

_ |One of a few portraits appended to the 
Sketches of British Statesmen, by way of 
contrast, is that of Dr. Franklin : it is very 
brief and slight, but has some piquancy, 
such as the remark that * the cxperiments 
by which the identity of lightning and 
clectricity was demonstrated, were made 
wit a sheet of brown paper, a bit of twine, 
a silk threud, and an iron key.” The work 
is produced in good library style, and is 
illustrated with clever portraite.] 
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_ PHOTOGENIC DRAWING. 


WE quote the following very interesting 
account of this New Art from the Athe- 
» nam of Saturday last: 


The 'interest excited" hy the rfew art— 
PhotogegigaDrawing—=still continaes. Mr. 
Cooper, th6 chemist, has prepared photo- 
, genie drawing p „and Mr. Ackermann 
a photygenie drawing box, for the use of 
amateuts and artists. , In the meantime, die- 
covery goes forwari. Mr. Talbot, in his 
first Report, paragraph 7, refers to shadow 
pictures, formed by opa, polna on 
glass to 'soli ak 3 kas been 
cąrried ont hy Mr, Williseh Havell, who 
hoa, in (his way. prodńchji sone admirable 
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etchings, and who last week obligingly 
addresged to ns a full cxplanation of this 
rocess; ** A square of thin glass,” Mr. 
avell observes, * was placed over the 
well-knownetching by Rembrandtof* Faust 
conjuring Mephistopheles to appear in the 
form of a bright star” I then painted on 
the high lights with thick white lead mixed 
with copał varnish, and sugar of lead to 
make 'it dry quickly ; for the half tints I 
made tlie white less opaque with the var- 
nish, and: graduated the tints off into the 
glass for the deep shadows. I allowed this 
to dry, and the following day, Feb. 27, 
retouched the whole, by removing with the 
point of a knife the white ground, to repre- 
sent the dark etched lines of the original ; 
the glass thus painted, when placed upon 
black paper, looked like a powerful mezzo- 
tinto engraving. I placed a sheet of pre- 
pared paper upon the painted sorface, and, 
to mmke the contact perfect, put thrce 
s ŚżR of flannel at the back, and tied the 
whole down to a board. There huppened 
to be a bright snn, and in ten minutes the 
parts of the glass exposed had made a deep 
purplish black on the paper. On removing 
the glass I had a tolerably good impression, 
but the half tiuts had absorbed too inuch 
of the violet ray. I immediately painted 
tle parta over with black on the other side 
of the glass, whicli answers to the practice 
of engravers in stopping out when a plate 
is bitten in too fast by the ucidihis may 
be wiped off, renewed, or suffered to re- 
main, at pleasure. There is no advantage 
in letting the glass remain too long in tle 
light, as it decpens the middle tints, and 
does not blacken the shadows in the same 
Bop a The fixation with salt entirely 
ailed; but with the iodide of potassium 
succeeded very well. The effect of tle 
drawing may be heightened at pleasure by 
touching the lights with strong iodide of 
potassium, and the darks with a strong 
solution of the nitrate of silver dropped 
upon tin with a camel's hair pencil; this 
instantly turns black : with these the draw- 
ing may be invigorated, ind the whole will 
resemble a mezzotint print or a rich sepia 
drawing. A blackeńed etching ground 
readilg suggested itself, it having been done 
many years ago, but I preferred a white 
ground, made of white lead, sugar of leat 
mixed with wax and copal varnish : this 
may be laid on very thin with a silk dabber, 
or thick by repeating the process ; or the 
various opacities may be introduced accord- 
ing„jo the subject and effect proposed. 
Transfer thę outline in soft pencił, by rub- 
bing on the back of the paper, and proceed 
to etch with the etęhing rpint, a knife or 
any hard point go make the bolder lines. 


Thus, with the'g laced on black paper, 
the work wiki look liKe a spirited drawing 
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with pen and ink, or under the hands of 
the engraver, a highly-finished eggraving. 
If the semi-opaque ground be prepared, 
various middle tinta will readily be ob- 
tained, and, by touching the high lights 
with opaqne white, or with black at the 
back, a variety of effects may be produced 
similar to the double lithography. These 
processes may be applied to original de- 
signs, copies from paintings, portmits, 
figures, or landscapes ; to cirealaż 'letiers, 
to the multiplying: of mannseripta, with 
illustrations in any part of the page, Śe., 
withont the aid of engravers, printera, or 
presses, 
the same inoment of exposition to the 
light ; every pane of glass in the windows 
of a honse may be occupied, by having a 
back-board to fit the frames, and layers of 
flannel, or wadding, to make the contact 
* perfect ; and the honse being darkened is 
the more favonrable for the preparątien of 
the paper and fixation of the photogenie 
drawings. Its present difńenlities and de- 
fects are the paper requiring some niceties 
or manipulation, and only one side of the 
sheet can be employed. AN these will be 
vauquished, for we shall have paper made 
ol a gnality and size favourable to the re- 
ception of the process. At present, I have 
found the Bank note post paper the best— 
probably it may be worth while to make 
two pages adhere together, as the paper is 
very thin. 'Then there is the drawback of 
fixing and drying, Śe., and few of cuch 
subject can be done in the course of tle 
day, unless there he duplieate glasses; yet, 
us the preparation on the glasses never 
wears out, causes no dirt, may be altered, 
„BE and retouched at any time, and 
ouly requires care not to break them, the 
art is perfectly available to those who wish 
to publish a limited number of illustrations 
with manuseripts, where it would not be 
worth the expense ot employing cugrawing 
or printing ; but it is doubtfal if it can cver 
be made to rival the beauty of the former, 
or the faciliiy of the latter. There are 
many other applications of this photogenie 
process, provided any very transparent 
substance be made sensitive to the opcra- 
tion of light, such as horn, isinglągs, or 
goldbeater'a skin. This being accomplished, 
tle transfer of prints, letter-press, or 
will be very easy.” While on this'subject, 
we may obserye thać some of our contem- 
tpsa continue to argue respecting the 
iscoveries of Mr. Fox Tajbot and M. 
Daguerre, as if a doubt yet existed o 
priority. 'There can be no doubt on the 
subject. Mr. Talbot himself states that for 
four or fire yearg his ażtention has been 
directed to the subject; whereas there is 
abuudant proof that p. erre had 
made great progress if his disgpvery—had 
2 


Any number may be produced at 
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indecd produced many drawinga, more 
than a dozen ycars since. But we repeat, 
that the processes are entirely different, 
and the results different ; and having seen 
imens of all, including, among the hest, 
oge of Mr. Talbot, Sir John Ilerschel, 
and Mr. Havell, we distinctly state that 
thosę of M. Daguerre far excel any which ' 
have been produced in this country. 


NW SENSITIVE PAPER. 


On March 21, were read to the Royal 
Society the following notes: respecting a 
new Sensitive Paper, by F. F. Talbot, Esq. 

The method ofgreparing the paper here 
referred to, consists in washing it over 
with nitrate of silver, then with bromide 
of potassium, and afterwurds aguin with 
nitrate of silver; drying it at the fire, after 
cach operation. This paper is very seusi- 
tive to the light of the cłouds, and even to 
the feeblest daylight. "The anthor supplica 
an omission in his former memoir on pho- 
togenie drawing, by mentionzeę; a method 
he had invented and practised nearly five 
years ago, of imitating ctchings an copper- 
plate, hy smearing over a shcet ot glass 
with a solution of resin in turpentine, and 
bluckening it by the smoke of a cundle. 
On this blackencd surface a design is made 
with the point of a needle, the lines ofwhich 
will of course be transparent, and will be 
represented hy dark lines on the prepareąQ 
paper to which it is applied, when exposcd 
to sunshine. "The same principle may be 
applied to rnakc numerous copies of any” 
writinę. 
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Vattetita, 


Jessamine.—The village of Mieshij, in 
Arabia Felix, is celebrated for the quan- 
tity of <ydsmin,” or jessamine, which 
grows there ; the flowers, stripped off its 
stalks, and strunę upon thread, are daily 
carried to Mokhi, where they are eagerly 
purchased by the women, as omamenty for 
their yir. 

« The Americans. —lItisto be wisked that 
the people of the United States would 
adopt some national designation more cx- 
act than this. They have really no móre 
right to el themselęes *the Americans 
than we qr the. French have to the exclu- 
sive title of *the Eunropeans.* t there 
is at present no other choice but the vulgnr 
and disrespectfal phrase of * the Y ankees.”' 
Quarterly Weview. 

A Change.—About a ctntury and a quar- 
ter since, coachmen were regaled with thc 
delicious perfume wafted from the flower- 
będ» of thę gardens belonging to tlie houses 
in Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury. (Sce 
Ainsworih's Zack Gheppard.) 
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Oddities.—1In Nicholas Niekleby, No. 13, 
is a droll incident of * a tipsy man who fell 
through the cellar-fiap of an empty honse 
a week hefore quarter-day, and wasn't 
fonnd till the new tenant went in;” and 
another of Mrs. Nickleby's reeollections of 
6a young gentleman who unfortunately 

*wrent out to Botany Bay in a cadet ship—a 
conviet ship I mean—and eseaped into a 
bnsh and killed shećp, (I don't know how 
they got there) and was going to be hung 
only he accidentally choked himself, and 
the Gorernment pardoncd him.” 


Society.—The hest of U society is every- 
where the most difficnit of necess: the seum 
floats on the surface—=Quarterly Review. 


The Plantain ia to the South American 
what potatoes are to the English and Irish 
jeasant, und dates are to the Arab, afiord- 
ing him sustenunce throrgh a great part 
of the year, whilst the leaves are used for 
thatch for houses, plates, clothes, Se. 


Small-por 45 a disorder that sometimes 
sparcs more than it destroys, and imparts 
an expression to be songht for in vain in 
the smoothest complexion. We have seen 

itted cheeks, which we wonid not exchange 
or dimples and a satin skin—/instworth. 


Łove ia very materially assisted by a 
warm and active imagination, which has 
ż lony memory, and will thrive for a con- 
Siderable time on very slight and sparing 
food.—Nickleby. 

Head-ache.—A dilapidated wit observed 
on the morning after a debanch, *had 
Lcander practised swimming with half the 

erseverance of my head, he'd never have 
rowned, 


The Fuegians shoot birds with bows and 
arrows, the latter being pojnted with ob- 
sidian. They use a driedeichen as tinder, 
and procure fire by the friction of two 
pieces of pyrites, a fire-stone with which 
their country abounds. 


Odd Autiques—Lord Onslow has in his 
ossćssion some handles of his st 
nives and forks made from the fragthents 

of stakes reported to have been ne by 
Julius Cesar, at Shepperton, to defend his 
passage there across the Thames. 


Turnpikes.— Defoe ppeara to have es- 
caped the prejudice Hyainst Turnpikes on 
their fimiwnstitution ; for, writinfy of them 
in 1714, he says: * this .eustom prevailing, 
*tis more than probable that our posterity 
may see the roads all ovęr England re- 
stored in their time to such perfection, 
that travelling and carriage of goods will 
be more easy, both to man and horse, than 
ever ft was since the Romans lost this 
Tsłdnd.” Had Defoe lived in our times, 
he would, prohably, have foreseen the suc- 
cesa Of ralożya: R , 
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Steamers.—It seems that we are to build 
Steametsfor the Old World. A large steam- 
boat has just been łannched in the Thames, 
for Russia ; and more than one large man- 
of-war steamer ia actually building in the 
West of England for the service of France. 


4 Polish Library ia in coursę of formu- 
tion by the refugees at Paris. It appears 
that the extensive library at Zaluski wax 
founded in France under similar circum- 
stances. Poland has, during the last cen- 
tyry and a quarter, been strangely robbed 
of its libraries by Russia. The immense 
imperial library at St. Petersburg is en- 
tirely composed of the spoils of Poland ; 
for, in 1704, Peter IT. tock from the town 
of Mittaw 2500 volumes, which formed the 
nuclcus of the imperial collection. In 
1472, Catherine II. seizcd the library of 
Prince Radzivil, at Nieswicz, composed of. 
17,000 volumes. In 1795, the public library 
of Zaluśki, computed by the Russians them- 
selves at 260,000 volumes and 11,000 MSS., 
was carried from W arsuw to St. Petersburr. 
And, in 1831, the University of Warsaw 
łost 200,000 vols.; the Philomathic Society, 
20,000 ; the Library of the Council of State, 
36,000 ; and that of Prince Czartoryski, at 
Pulawy, 15,000. If we add to these the 
libraries of all sappressed monasteries, we 
have a total of 700,000 volumes, by which 
Russia has been enriched at the expense of 
Poland —Corrcsp. Times. 

Ńtate Prisoners.—ln the reign of Uenry 
L., state prisoners in the Tower of London 
were allowed 2s. a day for their subsistence 
—a large sun in those times, and generally 
suited to the rank and diynity ofthe capiives. 

The Crocus—The original English va- 
riety isnot fonmd in any part of the country, 
with the exception of the Nottingham 
meadows. 

Photogenie Etching, by Mr. Willmore. - - 
The glass heing first covered with varnish, 
is etched out by a graver, the same as with 
copper-plate ; and this is exposed to light 
with the prepared photogenie paper behind, 
when the effects of a very beantifni etching 
are immediately produced. — 7'mes. 


dncient Chapel.-—In a (Chester newspaper 
is meńtioned the discovery of an old chapel 
on the site of the monastery of Grey Friaqs 
in that city. It had been for many yearu 
filled with rubbish, and was thonght to be 
a cellar; and it is somewhat strangely 
added, that nothing has been discovered 
which could fead to the date of the foun- 
datfon of the building, although it is stated 
that * the whole is in admirable preserva- 
tion.” 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF MILAN. 


Ir was a fine day last autumn, when we 
first arrived at Milan. The roguish već- 
turier we had engaged to convey us from 
Novara, had lingered so on the road, 
enting boiled chesnuts, and talking to 
any friends he met, totalty unmindful 'of 
his passengers, that we were not sorry 
when our conveyance rolled easily ałong 
the stone carriage tracks of tbis elegant 
city. The vehicle itself wus something. in 
appearazce, hetwcen a slę'bby hackney- 
coach and that species ofycarriage which 


„we remember to have purchased, in onr 


juvenile days, at the toy-stalls of our fair, 
for a halfpenny ; and which consisted of a 


„little box on wheels. with four sides taper- 


ing towards the bottom, and furnished 
with a litile sgnare window ; the colour 
being yellow, ingeniously dotted with red 
at certain intervals; with a hole in the 
front boot to grat a bit of string through, 
in order to drag it after us. 

Our onlygerompagnon de royage was an 
old priest—a worthy fellow with whom 
we divided some hard-boiled eggs we lad 
bought at Verccil for sustenance on the 
road; and who, in return, guve us much 
useful infonnation astto how we should 
employ our time to the best advantage 
whylst staying at Milan. From his recom- 
mendation, we put up at the Aeryo della 
Croce Bianca, a neat, clean, and comfort- 
able inn, situated in the Corso di Porta 
J 'ercellina; und we were far from being 
fdispleased with our accommodations. The 
master was a good-tempered Italian, the 
garcon spoke tolerable French; and the 
charges were extremely moderate, being 
the greatest advantage of all; for we were 
travelling ex efudiant, with „all our little 
stock of wealth around our walsts in a 
leathern girdle, and we knew, the longer 
this was made to last, the more we should 
be able to see for it. 

We c€ined that day ó ła delle etfożle in 


'the inn-yard. The inn itself was a mirka- 


ture resemblance of a London coaching- 
hotel, having galleries on three sides of 
the square, formed hy its buildings, which 
were *tovered with grape-vines in full 
luxuriance: this, we own, was different 
from England. The tabfes were luid_at the 
end neareM*the entrance to the honse, 
and we enjoyed a novel and plcasing re- 
past. ln the card of thc hotel, we were 
promised cucina finita tanto a pasta che a 
conto, vini squisiti dogni qualita anche 
esteri ; und we had no reason to cómpłain. 
Travellers were arriving and departing 
daring' the whole time, while the evening 
was so calm and lovely, tbat the flame of 
our candles never once wąwved, although 
they' were unprovided with shades. 

"** And ńow, we snią, haviug finished 
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an excellent dinner, *we will go to Ła 
Ścała.” Probably, we were the first tra- 
vellers that ever walked three hundred 
miles to go to tbe opera, but such was one 
of the great objects of our tonr to Milan 
from Gencva: indeed, we always had a 
pluy-going propensity, a lingering fond- 
ness for the dirty doorways of a play- 
house, and a perfect veneration for the 
check-takers and box-kecpers, which latter 
class, we used to think, must be the hap- 
piest men in existence. becanse thcy saw 
the play for nothing every niuht. But an 
unexpected difficulty presented itself: the 
garęon thought that caps were not admitted 
to the pit—we mast have hats. Ilere was 
a dilemna; we had only two old blue 
Macintosh cups, bought in Evgland, aud 
we conld not gro bareheaded, so must hire 
some hats for the evening. Accordingly, 
we set, out in scarch of u shop where we 
could be supplied with them, and having 
found one, entered into a bargain with the 
marchand, to allow us one a piece upon 
po of two francs each ; alter much 
agyling and misnnderstanding, it is truc, 
for our Italian and his French were about 
upon a par.  Snbseguently, this adventure 
ainused us; for we had been misinformned 
by the garcoń, so that when we got info 
the theatre, ours were the only hats there, 
almost every one wearing a casquefłe. 

Wo bad walked two or three (ines 
backwards and forwards from our inn to 
the theatre during the day, so that we 
might not lose the way in the evening ; 
and this was a good plan, for Milim is 


rather intricute to strangers, very few of 
14 


the streets runniug in right lines. The 
doors opened at seven, and the opera 
commenced at eight. We paid two francs 
aud a half (Trench) for entrance to the 
pit, and passing ulong a low corridor, lined 
by the Austrian guard in their very funny 
blne pantałoons and half-hoots, found 
ourselves in this renowned salłe. Perhajns, 
the first feeling on entering Ła Scala is 
that of disappoinitment=at least, we cx- 
perienced it so: it is not until yon have 


ooked around yon, and become awarc of 


your own insignificance ir the arca, that 
its vast "dimensions are appurent, and 
then you perceive that it is indeed magni- 
ficent. "Ihere is, however, one drawback : 
it is badły lighted, one chandelier alone 
throwing its lustre over the whole interior, 
and thut, we thought, by no means so 
large ag the kobe at onr Astley's. AI 
the Ifht is thrown upon the stage—the 
audience being in comyparative gloom. 
This, of course, greatly deterioratcs the 
splendonr of the thesftre, but rather adds 
"to its appearaxxf of imrmensily. The 
decorations were elcah «nd light, having 


« been newi$ furnished foąthe coronation of 


the Einperor of Austria. 
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By a forinnate coincidence, for we had 
wished it might be so, the opera was 
the divine Sonnambula of Bellini. We 


bave nlwayxs thought the musie of this 


opera the most pathetic and hexrt-touching 
in existenec. Perhaps, associations, (and 
bow strongly are we governed hy them !) 
may huve flung a further charm over it. 
Many sccnecs—many lights and shadows 
of our past life, important and varied as 
an cxistence of not many years can com- 
prise, have been so elosely connected with 
the musie and representations of our 
favourite opera, that we never hear it 
without a thrill of intense emotion—a 
feehug that we can scarcely define as 
allicd to pain or pleasurc, so equally do 
thcy mingle. Every passage—ecvery bar— 
calls up soine recollection of bygone times: 
from the joyons *7 va Aminag” of the 
cominencing scene, to tle beautiful * 4/4! 
non giunge” of the finale, * memory will 
bring back the feeling" of past honrs; 
which, although sometimes * franght with 
sadness,”” we would not willingły forget. 

Bat there were other associations con- 
nected with Ła Ścała that awakened a 
lively interest in us. It was here poor 
Malibran carried all before her: this was 
the scene of her greatest trimnphs, and 
here is her name still vcnerated. A hand- 
some Just Bas been placed in the foyer of 
the theatre to her memory, since last 
antumn ; but this souvchć was not needed, 
The names of Amina and Fidelio are so 
coupled with her own, that as long as 
those operas are played, sbe will not be 
forgoiten. 

The ballet came between the first and 
second acts of the opera, and was called 
« / Kiyli dł Kdoardo 1IIL/" founded, as the 
rcader may supposc, on the murder of the 
young prinecs in the VTower—an odd sub- 
ject tor a ballet truly! "The costumes, 
1owever, were exceediugly splendid und 
correct; but there was too much panto- 
mie, everybody moving nt once to the 
tune of the musie, which hud rather a 
droll effect, especially when the stage was 
full. "The princes were saved just in time, 
by some character we could Mot under- 
stand at all; and the ballet concluded 
with a view of St. Paul's illumninated, 
aud the Coronation-procession up Ludgate- 
hill! A great many of the audience left 
as it finished, but we repmained during the 
whole performance, and were highly grati- 
fied. Several of the company fear ua 
were speaking of KErnesta Grisi, who had 
lately made her dra! here. We heard 
her ufterwdtds at Paris: what successfnl 
points she made, she%wad evidently been 


tutored in, most probably, by her fair 
relative Giulia. e s . 


On returning home, we had another 
treat, and one tbat we shall long remem- 


ł 


ber: it was tle view of Milan cathedral, 
by moonliyht. Its dazzling whiteness, itu 
rich architecture, and its fuir and costly 
proportions, made it appear as the crea- 
tion of some brillinnut drcam. We will not 
attempt to describe it, for the beauty of its 


ex 


*outlines in the calm moonbeams cannot 


cvcn be imugined. Upon the whole, we 
thought this evening worth the entire 
trouble of the journey, not only from 
Paris, but from our owń retired villuye in 
Nurrcy. 8 : 

[The theaśre of La Srała, built ufter the 
designs of Vicrmarini, is decned, with 
respect to architecture, the most bcantiful 
opera-house in Furope; and, except the 
e . | 
great theatre at Parma, and that of S$. 
Carlo at Naples, it is the most spacious. 
The stage-dccorations, also, are splendid 
and classical ; and the orchestra is, gene- 
rally speakiny, the best in Italy; but the 
cirecumstanuce most credRable to this, and, 
indeed, to cvery other, theatre on the Cone 
tinent, is thut perfect dacorum which 
cnables ladies, though unattended, to go, 
return, and even walk from box to box, 
without the slightest chance of receiving 
an insnlt.—MHrs. Słarke.] 

As a souventr of our journey, we append 
the beautiful Medul, siruck in cominemo- 
ration of the rccent coronation 08 the 
Emperor of Austria, at Milan. It is the 
production of IL. Manfredini, and is a 
most successful specinen of his exqniisite 
art. The figures are bold and effective ; 
the reverse representing the Emperor 
kueeling to receive the iron crown, (corona 


/errea,) from the hands of the Arch- 


bish op.” ALBERT. 


TIIE REV. SAMUEL IIOOLE, 


Only son of John Floole, the translator of 
Tasso and Ariosto, died, at an advanced 
age, last month, at Tenterden, in Kent. 
In early life, he rnnked among thg literar 
characters that adorned the last century'; 
and, for some ycars before his death, had 
ontlived all the persons who frequented 
the conrersnzzioni of Dr. Johnson. ln 1782, 
Mr. lioole prblished Modern Mansuers, or 
the Cąputry Cousins ; and about the same 
period, another»poem, called Zdward the 
Curefe ; and though both pzedaction= have 
been long since fast sailing dowu tlie 
stream of oblivion, yet, fifty years ago, tley 
obtuined for the author an ephemeral cc- 
lebrify. Within the last ten years, Mr. 
Hoole published some volumes of sermons. 
which have been much approved. By the 
will of Dr. Johnson, Mr. Floole wascnabled 
to tąke frbm his library and effects such 
books and furniture as he might think 
* The engraving is the size of the medal. An 
impression, in bronze, of this handsctne work, has 


lateły been presentEd to the British Museum, hy 
Mr. Smith, of Lisle-street, Leicester square. 
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proper to select, hy way of memorial of 
that preat personage. In pursnance of 
which, he chose u chair in which Dr. John- 
son usually sat, and the desk upon which 
he bad written the greater number of the 
PE" ot the Kamóler ; both of which Mr, 
Ioole nsed constantly, until nearly the duy 
of his death. Among the virtues of the 
deceased may be enumerated a great libe- 
rality of sentimęnt with regard to religion; 
striet integrity in the payment of dehts; 
au inflexible regard to the bbligation of 
his word; an abhorrence of ffsehood under 
any circumstances ; a remarkable firmnesa 
and decision of character ; and an exercise 
of charity from a principle of duty. A 
slight acqnaintance with mankind shews 
us that these virtues of the severer cast 
are generally met with in persons more 
admired than beloved ; thus, it must be 
acknowledged that Mr. Hoole was cold 
and repulsive irf'liis manners, and altoge- 
ther unsocial. ln 1502, he was appoinied 
chaplain to fne East India Company, and 
resided in that character at Poplar, where 
the Company has an extensive hospital 
and chapel: and, upou the formation of 
Poplar (which had bcen a hamlet to Step- 
ney) into a parish, he was appointed the 
rector. Mr. Hoole first drew the vital 
nirśsm a hackney-coach, which was con- 
veying his motber to Drury Lane Theatre, 
to witness the performance of the tragedy 
of Timanthes, which had been written b 
her husband.  EHlewaseducated ut the Mer- 
chunt Tailora* School, and afterwards went 
to Oxford. Hle married, in carly life, the 
only daughter of Mr. Arthur Young, the 
author of A Harning to Britain, $e., by 
«whom he had no issue; and many years 
after, he married Catherine W arneford, of 
Dorking, by whom he has left a son. R 


PASSAGE OF THE GREAT 
« ST. BERNARD. 
(Concluded from nage 40.) > 


TxeE bell rung for breakfast at half-past 
seren the next morning, and, on descend- 
ing to, the refectotre, we found most of 
the party of the preceding night assem- 
bled. Cafć-au-lait and Zbust fornibd our 
repast ; und, when that was finishad, onr 
fellow-travellers preparcd to start, on their 
descent back ugain to Martigny. The 
mules were, accordingly, ordered; and, 
in a quarter of an honr. we found our- 
selves alone in the tonvent, us we had 
determined to stuy there a day longer, not 
having sufficiently recovered from our 
scrambling journey of the day before, to 
venture on the walk to Aosta. ft was 
Sunday, and u solemnity ofa peculiar kind 
was about to be held in the Salle des I oy- 

eurs, in consequence Sl which the supe- 
rior politcly pegnested we wouid remore 
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to the monks” refectory. We, of course, 
acceded, and were not sorry for the 
change, as it gave us an opportunity of 
passing the day with the holy fatliers them- 
selves. One of the youngest, a communi- 
cative and intelligent person, told us many 
anecdotes about the dogs, and stated that 
their sagacity was much overrated by the 
wurld in general. He added, that the anec- 
dotes of their 'carrying children on their 
backs, Śe., so current amongst ns, were 
mere fubles; and that it was thcir fine 
sense of smell, chiefiy, which enabled them 
to track out the travellers.* Thcir chief 
employmeut at the conveut is as follows :— 
from the beginning of November to the end 
of May, the Marronier goes halćway down 
the mountain every afternoon, (as already 
mentioned,) to render assistanee to such 
travellerr as have lost their wiv. The 
snow is sometimes very decp over the patli, 
and the absence of all land-marks renders 
the passage difticnit to discover. It isthen 
that the dogs are of such nse in sceniing 
out the track; and also, it is true, in dis- 
covering tle bodies ot such nnfortunutes 
as may have perished in the storm, an 
accident which uuhappiły oceurs but too 
frequently. We expressed a wish to see 
the dead-h'ruse of the Hospice, and one ot 
the fathers immediately offered to guide 
us to it. Wrapping onrselves well np, we 
quitted the convent, und passing aboui a 
hundred yards through the snow, we canie 
to a small square building about ten teet 
high, with a fioor lower than the level of 
the ground. "The door was locked, but, on 
looking through the window at the end, 
we could plainly see the dismal gronpa 
that filled it. ALI were in the same dresses, 
the sanie attitudes even, in which they 
had been found ; for the temperatnre is so 
unfawourable to anything approaching to 
putrefuction, that the bodies will keep 
three years recognisuble, and at lust they 
gradually dry up and decay. lt was a 
ghastly sight, however. In the course of 
our profession, we have been taught to look 
ou dcath with hardened apathy ; we have 
seen him jn all his shapes, from the crowd- 
ed dcad-house of the hospita] to the yreen 
and festering display in tbe Morgue at Pa- 


* The St, Bernard dog has a deep furrow in the 
nose, which makes it appear double. Mrs. Starke, 
who does not cater far inarvels, relates that one of 
these dogs saved the lites of fifieen travellers. ln 
the Library of Enterinininyg Knowledge, (Menageries, 
vol. i.jgź is related that one of thesc dogs '' saved 
the lives of twenty-two persons(!) who, but for his 
sagacity, must have perished.” '*' These wonderful 
dogs have been usually called mastiffs, probably on 
account of their great strength; But they strictly 
belong to the suba van of spaniels, amongst which 
are found the shepl Grd'a dog, the Esquimaux dog, 
and the other vaneties distiuugtuished for intelligence 
and fidelity.'* We suspect tyg progenitor of these 
tales of the Alpine mastiifs to be the well-known 
French print of a dog carrying tbe poor hoy, Śe., on 
his back to the gate of the convent.—Ed. Ł. W. 
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ris; from the worn-out victim of consump- 
tion to the mangled corpse at the coroner's 
inquest ; but the sight of these unhappy 
ones moved us strangely as the associa- 
tions connected with their death came for- 
cibly on our mind. The vain struggling 
against the fata] drowsiness—tbe accumu- 
lating snow— the roaring bound of the tre- 
mendous avalauche, crashing and splitting 
all before it=aud the rending of the mighty 
glacier,—all bore share in their destruction. 
Wereturned silently tothe //ospśce, each un= 
willing to interrupt the other's reflections., 

In the afternoon we attended serviee in 
the chapel, as a kind of little complbnent 
to the manks; and they seemed pleased at 
it, for we hcurd few visitors did so. We 
afterwards noticed the monument of Gene- 
ral Dessuix; it is very handsome, and must 
have taken some time and cxpense for its 
transportation. The interior of the chapel 
is cxcessivcly neat and well arrahged, and 
several peasants had ascended from the 
neirhhouring villages to ussist at the cere- 
monies, in spite of all the snow, which still 
fell hcavily. About two o'clock, a plain, 
well-cooked dinner, was servcd in the refee- 
foire; and in the evening we all me 
together, in company with some English 
travellers, who had jast come up from 
Aosta, and who commenced abusing every- 
thing in the convent, because there were 
no carpets in the bed-rooms, and thcy could 
not get their shoes blacked! Poor fellow»! 
who was there tv look at ihem; and if 
there was, who carcd whether they had 
thcir shoes polished or not? 

[he next morning, at six o'clock, we 
were up and on the road, or rather track, 
to Aosta. Tt was still snowinę, but not 
so heavily as the day before, and a thaw 
was producing a melancholy drip from the 
penthouses of the convent. We had, ne- 
vertheless, a most magnificent spectacle 
oceasionally presented to us. Every now 
and then, the fog before us cleared away 
for a few seconds, uud we saw the snowy 
(BA glittering in a bright sunshine far 
below our fcet, and backed by a lovely 
blue sky; but this glorious scene never 
lasted beyond half a miuute. About fifty 
yards below the /lospice, we passed a rough 
stone cross, and we were In ltaly! An 
undefinable sensation crept over us at this 
point of our journey. There was nothing 
surrounding us save lofty and barren moun- 
tains of granite, but in an imstant we 
conjured nĘ Florence, Naples, Rome, Ve- 
niee, and Milan, in dreamy grandesr before 
us. We werc in ltaly—the land of bright 
skies, and citron groves, and olives, and 
barcarolle$: we were in Italy —the cradle 
and nursery of musichpainting, and archi- 
tectnre ; and wę were abont to exchange 
the rustic chalejs of Switzerland, for the 
more elaborate edifices of the south, an 
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the dreams of nature for the works of art. 
As we descended, pastures gradually ap- 

'ared; then a solitary cottage ; next a 
ramlet ; and then a little more cultivated 


Jand, which kept increasing until the / aleć 


' © doste broke upon us in all its luxuriant 


grandenr. The change had been most 
fairy-like ; a saltry heat had taken the place 
of the bitter cold we felt at starting; vines 
were growinę in hll directions around us 
as far as the sight could reach, arranged 
in beautiful amphithcatręs along the hills, 
or elinying iq festoons ffom trce to tree, 
far more elćgant than the stunted and 
spiker ylośkina dwarfs of the Cófe d'Or. 
The afternoon sun was declining amidst 
clouds of decp-red gold aswe entered Aosta, 
throwing a fine light along its lovely val- 
ley, and atl looked bright and beautiful. 
We onły hoped to meet here with half the 
true hospitality we had found umongst the 
eternal snows of the Great St. Bernard. 
ALBERT. 
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PRESERVATION OF NATIONAL » 

EDIFICES. © 

THE Ancient Public Buildings of a nation 
ure the most important memorials of the 
arts, the sciences, and the history of its 
people. This is sufńciently manifested by 
the interest that attaches to the vast ruins 
of Egypt. and the more fiorid and elaborate 
works of ancient Greece and Rome. These 
are not merely objects of curiosity and 
study to the architect and antiquary, but 
are visited with avidity by all classes of 
travellers; and thcir national and histo- 
rical peculiarities are matters of minite 
discussion amongst scholars of all coun- 
tries. If Great Britain, and the other 
northern parts of Europe, do not oficer to 
tbe basta: and architectural autiquury 
buildings of equal interest, or of such clas- 
kical associations, it mnst be evident that . 
they contuin others, equally valuable to 
the man of science and the gencral histo- 


„rian. "The splłendid cathedrals anQ monąstic 


churches of the middle ages are unparal- 
leled in their scientific principles, in their 
endless novelty of design, in their pictn- 
resque and artistie conbinations, by any 
of the pe. edifices of more. ancient 
timeg. Even these, however, are old, and, 
like buildings dT more remote eras, ure 
fast*decaying,—are successively crumbling * 
beneath the slow, but certain, operations 
ot time, and the more rapid battering and 
spoljations of man. The French goveru- 
ment have recently appointed acommission, 
to investigate and report on the present 
state, and formęr characteristics, of the 
antiquities of their nation, and have also 
aprgopriated an annual sma of money to 
preserve and repair them. This is honour- 
able and corńmendable: and we are much , 
gratified to learn that somee members of 
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our own legisluture are, at lengih, roused 
to a due sense of the valne and interest of 
our indigenous antiquities; and that par- 
liamentary measures will be adopted to 
inquire into such matters. Although too 
lute to recover what is lost. there is still 
scope to eflcet much good; to check the 
progress of u disease which may be said: 
to prey upon our character as a nation, 
and to class us amongst the barbarians of 
an uncivilized community. 
A CoRRrSPONDENT. 


Jopular Antiqulttes. 





PALACE OF TRE BISHOUPS OF CHICTIESTŁR. 


"Tue Bishops of Chichester resided for- 
merly in Chancery-lane, where is still an 
uvenue culled Chichester-rents; and, be- 
tween Cursitor-street and Bream's-bnild- 
ings, is an old house lying rather back trom 
the street, and having some low shops be- 
fore it, which is sad to have been the Pa- 
łące of those Prelates. ln this bhonse 
Cromwell signed the warrant for the deca- 
pitation of King Charles; after which it 
was called for some time *the House of 
Blood; but it is now comnonly known by 
tle name of *the Red House.” Some of 
the OE h are rather spacious; but 
the fubric has been subject to so many dit 
ferenż modern innovations, that it would 
be difficult for any one but an antiquary to 
pronounce, for cortain, any of the rooms 
as genuine remains of the ancient Palace. 
The Bishops of Chichester still exercise 
ownership over Symonds-inn, which, it is 
believed, is the only portion tlcy possess 

'in tbis part of tbeir primitive domains. 
One of tle tenants ot that inn having been 
a few weeks ago much annoyed by want of 

„ water, made a complaint to the Bishop of 
Chichester upon the subject; and, thongh 

there were several intervening interest 
hetwecn the tenant and his lordship, the 
bishop, with an urbanity honourable to 
him no lens as a pi than as a gentle- 
nan, paid tnmediate attention to the ap- 
plication, and did not desist until he had 
done all in his power to get tlie inconveni- 
cnce removed. r. Otter has bcen long 
egteemed' for liberality of sentiment in 
matters ot religion, as wcll,as for the txer- 
«ise of many private virtues. © 
A CoRRESPONDENT. 
» TNIE CAMDEN SOCIETY. 


« Camden, the Nouriee of Antiquitie, 

And lanierne unto late suececding age, 
To see the light of simple veritie 

Buried in ruines (through the great outrage 

Of her owne people led with warlike rage ,) 
Camden | though tme „Il monimentk ebscure 
Yet thy just labours ever shall cndure.” k 

SPENSER. 

Dcatsu last year. an Assochtion bear- 
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iny the above name, was fowmed * for 
the publication of early Uistorical and Li- 
terary Remains,” or, in other words, for 
the printing of inedited MSS., and the re- 
printing of such Documents, Letters, an- 
cient Poems, Xe., as are little known, yet 
are valuuble materials for the Civil, Eecle- 
siastienl, or Literary History of the United 
Kingdom ; although such undertakinys 
would not be connnereially profitahle to a 
»ublisher. The works are not to be printed 
in the usual costly bibliographical or rather 
bibliomaniacal style, but *in the most 
convcnient form, aud at the lcast possible 
expense that is consistent with the producer 
tion of useful volumes.” "To seenre a wide 
extension of this excellent design, the an- 
nual subscription is limited to one pound, 
and each subseriber is entitled to one copy 
of every work printed. The number of 
subseribers is limited, (by motives of eco- 
nomy,) to 1,000: there are alreudy enrolled 
500 ; and, before the Znd of May, (the an- 
niversary of Camden's birth) and the first 
General Meeting, the list, it is expeeted, 
will be filled. 

The Society consists of a President, (Lord 
Francis Rgerton,) a Council, and Auditors ; 
with Secretaries in the principal cities and 
towns of the kingdom, and in Paris and 
Vienna. ln the list, we find the Duke of 
Snssex. the Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
Lord Chancellor, and the Presidents of the 
Royal Society and the Society of Autiqua- 
ries; tbe leading Fellows of these Socie- 
ties, and Patrons and Professors of Lite- 
rature and Art throughout the kingdom, 
generally. Members are invited to contri- 
bute or recommend works for publication, 
the management of which is entrasted to 
the Council, who appoint competent editors 
of the respective works, It is proposed to 
issne five volumes during the present sea- 
son : four of these ure before us, and have 
already been thus noticed by a correspon- 
deut of the Times, in a comamnieation de- 
tailiny the main objects of the Canden So- 
ciety, whenece the following is abridged :— 

The first, and perhaps the most inport- 
ant, is The Historie of the drrivall of King 
Ldward IU. iu England, and ćhe finall Re- 
conerie of KŚ Kingdomes from Henry I'1. in 
4.D.N471.  FPritten by an Anonymus whoe 
was lwing at the same time, and a Nervant 
to the said King E. 1]... which has been 
very ably edited by Mr. Bruce, the treasurer 
of the Society, from a transcript in the 
handwriting of Stow, the chronieler, pre- 
served among the Ilarlciun manuseripts. 
This work is exceedingly valuable, luwing 
been written upon the spot, hnmediately 
after the event which it relates.$-* AII the 
other narratives eithaef cenanated from par- 
tisans *of the adverse fuetion, or were 
wąitten after the subsequenś triumph of the 
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House of Lancaster, when it would not 
have been prndent, perhaps not safe, to 
publish anything which tended to relicve 
the Yorkists from the weight of popular 
odium which attached to the real or sup- 
posed crimes of their leuders." The Res- 
toration ot Edward IV. being * an almost 
unparalleled event,” fully jastifies(he selee- 
tion of this work as the opening volume of 
the Society's design. 

King Johan: u Play in two parts. By 
John Bale ; edited by J. Payne Collier, Esq., 
F.S.A.. from the MS. of tle Author in (he 
Library of his (trace the Duke of Devonshire, 
is Sery interesting, *inasmuch as it con- 
tains many of the elements of historical 
plays, such as they were acted at our public 
theatres 40 or 50 yeurs afterwards, us well 
as some of the ordinary materials of the 
old moralities, which were grudually ex- 
ploded By the introduction of realor ima- 
uinary characters on the scene.  Bale's 
play, therefore, occupies an intermediate 
plnee between moralities and historical 
plays; and, being the only known existing 
specimen ot that species of composition ot 
so early a date, is deserving the special at- 
tentionofliterary and poetical antiquaries,” 

The alliteratire Poem on the Deposition 
of King Richard 17, which has been edited 
by Mr. Wright, the author of Queen Fliza- 
beth and her Tónes, from a MS. m the pub- 
tie library in the University of Cambridge, 
is a curious contribution to our civil and 
literary history. * The poem bears inter- 
nal evidence,” says the editor, * of having 
been written after the time when the king 
fell into the hands of his enemies, and be- 
fore the intention of deposing him was 
publicly known. fun its style, it is an imi- 
tation of the popular poem of * Piers Plow- 
man,” of which it seems to have been in- 
tended as a continuation ; and it possesses 
much of the energy and spirit which cha- 
racterize so strongly that lamous satire.” 

The Plumpton Correspondence. „4 Series 
of Letters, chiefly domestick, written in the 
rejgns of. kdward 6. Richard NIL, Henry 
FAT, and Henry DH. ably edited by Mr. 
Stapleton, from Sir Edward Plumpton's 
book of letters, * The volnne, which isa 
goodly quarto of some 400 pages, may be 
said to rival in some degree the well-known 
Paston Letters in the insight which it affords 
ns into the state of society, nnd the domestie 
life of onr ancestors during the fiftcenth 
and sixteenth centuries. «We have letters 
describing the law-suits in which the cele- 
brated Empson had ceontrived to involve 
Sir Robert Plumpton, the then head of the 
family; andgby which we may trace the 
progress of the suit, o step by step, 
reduced the unfortunatć knight to suc 
straits, that at the commencement of the 


next reign, thongf he had the satisfaction © 


to see Empson behcaded, he fonnd himself 
a prisoner in the Compter and dependant 
for subsistence on the bounty of hix son. 
We have also, among others, some sud 
rognish letters from Edward Plumypton, se- 
cretary to Lord Strange, to Sir Robert 
Plumpton, praying the knight to assist him 
in his project of marrying a widow well to 
do in the world. We have sporting letters 
and letters of business, and we have letters, 
on the business which comes home to every 
man—-his religion.” ; 

The fifth aŃd remaining work of this 
season, —au Collection of Anecdotesand I'ra- 
ditions, illustrative of Early English His-' 
tory and Literature, edited by Mr. Thomas, 
from MS. sources,—is in the press; ns is the 
sixth volaumne—Political Songs in Latin, 
Anglo-Norman, and English, written in 
England in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries ; edited by Mr. Thomas Wright. 
A promising list of works has also been 
sugycsted for publication. 39 

The spirit in which the Society has been 8 
framed, and hitherto condneteś, nugurs well 
for ita success und utility. Among the 
list * sugeested” is Sir John Iayward's 
Annals ot the First Four Years of the Reign 
of Queen Elizabeth. a very desirable work, 
notwithstanding Camden's excellent digest 
of the event of Elizabeth's times. The 
other *sugzestions" are of works*il- 
lustrative of Eeclesiastical History, and 
Latin poems, chiefły of the twelith and 
thirteenth centuries. We hope that Topo- 
graphical History will not be forgotten in 
the Society's choice. c 
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THE INVISIBLE GIRL. 


As the Committee of the Gallery of Prac- , 
tieal Science have thought fit to revive this 
tautalizing wonder of some thirty years 
since, it may be interesting to gnote, from 
Sir Duvid Brewsters Naturał Mągic, the, 
following explanation of its mechanism, 
"The inventor was an ingenious Frenchnan, 
one M. Charles; and so popular was his 
exhibition, that * the Invisible Girl” is 
commemorated in a niche which: many 
visiblese would be proud to oceupy—she is 
enshrijned in the amber of lyrie poetry ; 
she has committed 7 

« flirtation with the muse of Moore.”* 

The mauchinery is shewn in Fig. l, tn 

perspective, and a plan ofitin Fig. 2. The 


* Who does not remember '' Lines to the Invisible 
Girl.” By the way, tlis revival of Exhibitions ap- 
ptars to be a taking thought of the entrepeneura of 
the day. Onaor two fsocomotives, now exXhibiting, 
are butfresuscjtations of the Vełocipedes of our time; 
and "the Eecaleobion” is but a repetition of the art 
of Hatching Chiśkens by artificial heat, shewn in 
Piccadilly some fourtecn or fifteen yeaps Bince. 
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four uprigyht posts, A,a,A,A, are united 
at top by a cross rail B,B, and by two si- 
milar rails at bottom. Four bent wires, 
a,a, a,a, proceeded from the top of these 


Fig. 1. 





posts, and terrńfhated af c. A hollow cop- 
per ball m, about a foot in diameter, was 
suspended ffbm these wires by four slender 
ribands, b,%,0,b, and into the copper ball 
were fixed the extremities of four trumpets, 
T, T, T, T, with their mouths outwards. 


Fs:g. 2. 





The apparatus now described was all 
that was visible to the spectator; and 
. thongheńixed in one spot, yet it had the ap- 

earance of a piece of separate machinery, 
which might have occupied any other part 
of the room. When one of the spectators 
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was requested by the exhibitor to propose 
some question, he did it by speaking into 
one ot the trumpets at r. An appropriate 
answer was then returned from all the 
trumpets, and the sound i*sned with sufi- 
cient intensity to he heard by an ear ap- 
plicd to any of them ; and yet it was soweak 
that it appeared to come from a person of 
very diminutive size. Hence, the sonnd was 
supposed to come from an invisible girl, 
though the real speaker was a fall-grown 
woman. The invisible lady eonversed in 
dificrent langnages, sang beautifully, and 
made the most lively and appropriate re- 
marks on the persons in the room. ' 
The ball m and its trumpets communi- 
cated with nothing tRrówh whieh sound 
could, be conveyed. The spectator satis- 
fied himself by examinalion that the 
ribands, b, 4, were real ribands, which con- 
cealed nothing, and which could cdhvcy no 
sound; and, as he never £onccivcd that. 
the ordinary piece of frame-work, A B, could 
be of any other use than its apparent one 
of supporting the sphere M, and defending 
it from the spectators, he was left in ntter 
umazement respecting the origin of the 
sound; and his surprise was increased by 
the difierence between the sounds which 
were uttered and those of ordinary speech. 
Though the spectators were thus de- 
ceived by their own reasoniny, yet the pro- 
ccss of deception was a very simple one. 
In two of the horizontal railings, a, A. Fig. 
2, opposite the trunpet mouths r, there 
was an aperture coiumunicating with a 
pipe or tube which went te the vertical 
post B, and descending it, as shewn at 
T, A, A, Fig. 3, went beneath the floor /, /, 
in the direction p, p, and entered the apart- 
ment N, where the invisible lady sat. On 
the side of the partition about 4, there was 
a small hole, throngh which the lady saw 
what was golng on in the exhibition room, 
and communications were, no doubt, made 
to her by signals from the person who at- 
tended the machine. When one of the 
spectators asked a question by speuking 
into one of the trumpets r, the sound was 
reflectcd from the mouth of the trunpet 


Fig 3. 
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back to the aperture at a, in the horizontal 
rail, Fig. 2, and was distinetly conveyed 
along the enclosed tuhe iuto the apartment 
N. In like manner the answer issued from 
the apertnre a, and being reflected back to 
the ear of the spectator by the trumpet, he 
heard the sounds with that change of cha- 
racter which thcy receive when transmitted 
through a tube, and then reflected to thcear. 

The surprise of the auditors was greatly 
inercased by the circumstance, that an 
answer was returned to questions put in a 
whisper; and also by the convietion that 
nobody but a person in the middle of the 
auRlience Gold ohserve the circumstances 
to which the invisible figure frequently ad- 
verted. 
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"THF BOYS COUNTRY BOOK.% 
EDITED BY WILLIAM HOWITT. 


[Tre plan of this little volume is to sketch 
the real life of a Country Boy, as written 
by himself, and to exhibit *the amuso- 
ments, pleasures, and pursuits of children 
in the country.” We opine the editor to 
be the hero of the design, which he has 
worked out with an amiability and success 
which must render his *Country Book” 
universally popułar. It must not, how- 
cver, be regarded as a manual of the every- 
duy sports and pastimes of boyhood, for 
their details are but slightly touched upon. 
It abonnds rather in the artless philosophy 
of childhood, and paints its pleasing scenes, 
its joys and sorrows, its varied passions 
und motley incidents, in a spirit ot nałurał- 
ness which must be charming to every 
reader—from *the whining schoolboy” 
to him * with spectacles on nose.” To 
one of the latter class, of long experience 
in the stern realities of life, we know an 
instance of this little work having yielded 
a few hours of pure delight. The interest 
of the book is no secret, although it is 
most ingeniously kept up by the author; 
for, who can be insensible to the happiness 
of home, and the fancied wocs of school; 
the indulgence of some and the, sternnesa 
of others; and a thonsand other impres- 
sions upon the waxen minds of youth. 
Such influences are chronicled by the au- 
tlior with close fidelity, yet without trifling ; 
and in a generous and kindly tone, which 
is admirably tempered with inviting pre- 
cept throughont. 

The Country Book is arranged if chap- 
ters, commencing with an account of the 
birth-place gf the Boy, on the borders of 
the Peak of Derbyshire, the characters of 
the village, his playmales, and the acqui- 
sition of a *knowłedge of all sorts of sports, 
mischief, climbixf$, rabbit-keeping, birds'-e 
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nesting, fishing, Sze.” Speaking of the un- 
realdangers of boyhood, the author relates :] 

A certain hardihood and daring, acquired 
in boyish country life, are often the hur- 
bingers of future destination. "The cele- 
brated Lord Clive, when a simple village 
lad, was found astride on a spout on the 
top of the church steeple. "The story of 
Lord Nelson's laddish wanderings in the 
country, when he was asked by his unele 
if he had no tear of strolling so far, and 
his reply, that © he never saw fear,” is well 
known. I dodńot mean however to advo- 
cate rashness jn children, or carelessness 
in parents; a watchfulness on the part of. 
parents and guardians is always necessary, 
and cvery child shonld be taught not to run 
wilfully into peril; but it seemed right for 
me here to intimate that undue cantion and 
overwecning fearfulness are equally erro- 
neous, as producing timidity of character, 
or ignorance of much that is of inestimable 
value. What a world of lugowledge and of 
beautiful ideas we should have lost had not 
Shakspeare rambled about tge country in 
his boyhood. 

[In the second chapter appears Peter 
Seroggins, the pony, an inportant actor in 
the little drama ot life; and then we have 
«the collieries” neatly described, and a 
journey into the Peak related; next our 
Boy's village associates, and the viljage 
trades; birds'-nesting and gardeniug ; plea- 
gures of diflerent seasons ; horsemanship, 
rabbit-keeping, and dogs; jnvenile mecha- 
nics ; * days at my grandfather's ;” fireside 
amusements; school-days; and our lay 
krown up. With these matters ure plea- 
santly narrated stock stories, lively anec- 
dotes of peeuliar persons, examples of good 
nud bad qualities, with studies of character, 
homely refleetions, bits of verse, facts in 
natural history, and interesting odds and 
ends, all which features give the charm ot 
variety and originality to almost every 
page. The portrnits of hoys are freshly 
drawn from the play-ground and śhe field ; 
they are not mere book heroes, but sketches 
from the life. _A few extracts anay impart 
some idea of the healthy tone in which 
this unpretending little volume is written, 
as well of its fascinating attraction. Here 
is a beautiful passage on] 

* - rardening in Boykood. 

It is a delightful occupation ; the fresh- 
ness and acuteness of the enjoyment*of 
a garden are never so truly experienced as 
at that age. Who does not recollect the 
delight and luxury of that time. Evcry- 
thing then is perceived with a clearness 
und minuteness never afterwurds known. 
Comlhg years bring rival cares and attach- 
ments, and the hcart never more launches 
itself so singly and entirely on its objects. 
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Every plant, every leaf, nay, every inden- 
tnre of leaf, nnd every speck and spot ou 
stein, lenf, or flower, is marked on the 
mind with wonderful vividness. How 
strongly did we then perceive the beauty 
of every seed tliat we received to set. The 
round and rich brown sweet-pea, the po- 
lishbed and speckłed lnpin, the dark gun- 
powdery grains of the akon. the crnn- 
pied nasturtium, the long black sunflower. 
What trcasures were then our vegetable 
snail-shells, eockscombs, hares-fcet, se- 
dums, London-pride, and Yoxes-tuils, or 
red amaranths! With what vigour and 
cenihusiasm did we then briug forth our 
tools on a fine spring morniug; dig over 
all the fresh mould, and plant lupins, sweęt 
peas, everlastiny pcas, migniouctte secds, 
und many others; and what a joy it was 
to water them, and brenk down the cernsty 
surface as the snu baked it; and to be upin 
the morning and discover any yonng plant 
as it peeped oxć of the carth; O! those 
were days of desr delights, chcaply pur- 
chased! "Tho're were mustard and cresx to 
be sown in circles, or in the letters of our 
names : and when our lnpins, and swcet.- 
pras, and larkspurs grew, how we watched 
every inch of their progress, and every leuf 
aa it expanded itself, and cvery Ima as it 
reared itself higher and higher in the air! 
andgwhen ont cume the flowers, red, und 
white, und purple, and flesh colour; and 
the bees were humuiug on our own flow- 
ers on a sunny sumnoer's-day; actually 
gathering honey from our ocz flowers! I 
lcave it to every one to inagine, or to re- 
collcet for himself the depth of those de- 
lights, very sure that he can recall none 
more exqnisite. There is many a proud 
and happy gurdener in this country, where 
gardening is so much parsucd and enjoyed ; 
bnt the prondest and happiest is the boy- 
gardener, or his sister. 

I shall speak hereafter of Ackworth 
Sehool, when I come to school-days; but 
JI must here say, that of n1l the gardens of 
children that I hive seen, none can cotn- 
parc with those of the łads there. "Their 
garden-ground is situated at the lower end 
of thcir play-ground, and consists of a 


„square piece of land, lying between the 


end of the school and the great gałden of 
the establisbment. As there are 1I3Wlads, 
the garden are 150 in number, each being 
ahont three yards long, and a yard and a 
hdifwide. "They lie parallel to each other, 
with a walk between each; so that bvery 
boy can have the pleasure of walkinę past 
every garden, without trespass or annoy- 
ance to any one. . 

These gardens are kcpt withe adnirable 
neatness, and in summer present ont gay 
scene of varied colours and aweet odonrs. 
liere the lądu spend a great deal of tlieir 
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time gardening or reading. | Kvery one has 
a ucat trowel, with which he contrives to 
do all his work, digying, raking, trans- 
ydanting, und what is more, he builds a 
little wall along each side of his garden, 
which prevents the soil from getting into 
the walks. These walls are made of earth, 
mixed with water into n stiffmud, and well 
tempered, as clay is for briek-making. 
The walls are made about four or five 
inches high, 'and five wide, and when dry 
resemhble very mnch a rim of stone. The 
greatest care is taken to make them struiyght 
und smooth. Very often the upper, onter 
edye is rounded handsomely off, or it is left 
quite sharp; but these little walls are al- 
ways sinoothened by the trowel dipped 
in water. and the eracks carefully klica 
and smoothened over in the sume manner, 
so tbat they have the neatost appearance 
inaginable.  Besides these walls, they 
ulso build the ost ingenious little bonses 
in their gardens, of the siune material ; 
erhaps two feet high, as tool or seed 
hansce. or as the occasional deposit of a 
book. These are sometimes made sqnare 
at top,-- top, sides and all being mud; 
others are neatly thatched, and all have 
regular doors, often porchcs, and ulways 
little glass windows. Standing amongst 
their gay sbew of flowers, they hme the 
fnnniest little fairy-land look imaginable. 
Other boys again have fann-houses, with 
cnitle stalls in the furm-yaurd and sheds, 
with ceribs and cattle and houses all cut 
very cleverly in wood. There are pools ot 
water, and ducks and geese and swans 
upon them; and other boys amnse them- 
selves by erectiny a Tower of Babel, or a 
Solomon's Temple. 

It is obwious that one of these works 
ranst cost a gront deal of tine, invention, 
and labonr; but then it is a source of end- 
less pleasure, especially as while it is going 
on it is a matter of great curiosity to tbe 
whole school, and muny are the plans and 
iinprovements suggested ; and rauch is tle 
enjoyment derived from the owner's comn- 
| joining him in all his schemos and 

abours. FKvery one who sces these gar- 
deus is stęuck with adiniration, both of the 
particular ingenuity of these things, and of 
the general beauty of the whole. All boys 
who have gardens iniyht adopt this prac- 
tice of the Ackworth lads with great ud- 
vantage, and wonld find a world of pleasure 
in erecting these mud castles, which l never 
saw rqised anywhere else. 


Pieasures of Boyhood. 


Every scason brings its pupsuits, inde- 
pendently of the common sports of child- 
ren ;* and the plef$antness of nature, and 

© 


* Of the common sports ofzchildren I have no- 
%hing under this head, as they belong to the country 
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the newness of life, give them a perpetunl 
zest. Man is a being thut must be pur- 
suing some object ; the boy in the country 
has a thousand objects of beauty and curi- 
osity to eall forth his attention and his 
urdent spirit, and he is happy as the day 
is long, at the same time that he is layiug 
up a store of health and strength for years 
oł care, and grave dutics that will come as 
he grows up. Let those talk of the miseries 
of childhood that wal, I never knew misery 
in mine: and woe to him that makes the 
glad hcart of infancy sad! Iłe sears the 
pbnd of future promise-—he is making that 
wofuk which God intended to be glad as 
the ungels in heaven. "Fhe wisest and the 
best of men, let them have grown great, 
und learned, and honourahie as they might. 
have always lookcd back to the shining 
days of their early youth, ere care lad 
nade its nest in the heart, and said with a 
siyh, * O that I were a boy onec inore!" 
But as we can only be boys once, the only 
way is to enjoy ourselves as hoys in the 
best and most rational manner tbui we can. 


HOME SEJVICE. BY BENSON EARLE HILL. 


[Tre wuthor of tbis very agrecable work 
cnjoys the repntation of hciny one of the 
most aecomplished story-tellersof the day ; 
and we know him to merit this celebrity. 
His forner work, the ** Recollections of an 
Artillery Officer.” including his adventures 
in Ireland, America, Flanders, and France, 
obtained extensive popularity, which must 
be mercased by the *% Ilome Service; or, 
Scenes and Character from Life, at Out 
and Ifend Quarters.* Both works are 
ulike redolent of wit and humour, and 

, that pcenfiar art of telling a story well, 

which goes far towards a jest's prosperity. 

"the neatness and finish of his ancedotes 
are surprising ; yet they do not tire by their 
minuteness, but inviyorate by their epi- 
gramunatie smartness; the point telling 
in the riglt place and at the proper mo- 
ment. ludced, it is long since we have 
read such capital ancedotes as the * Llome 
serviec ” contains: the narrator has cer- 
tainly bcen favoured by cireumstances; 
for a military life, heightened by A pen- 
chant for the stage, must surgjy be one of 

*zayest phases of existence. There ix, 
besides, tliroughout these volumes a tone 
of bonhommie which is admirable setting 
for its vioń roce gems of the first water: 
e. g. in few specimens] 


and town boy alike. Yet these are as much inNu- 
enced by the changes of the seasons, as any of the 
sports or amusements ot grown people. At one 
tune one partieulargplay is ie vogue, at another time 
another play; marbles, kites, RO hoops, 
cte., as cvery one must have nOPiced, make their 
pciiodical appearance aseregularly as the London 
season of the fashionableg, the opening ofetheatres, 
operas, and exhibitions, ór the hunting, shooting. 
and racing seasons of the country gentleman. 
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A Sea of Troubles. —** Confound it 
George! ” suid 1 to u younyger brother ot 
mine, * do leave off that eternal allusion 
of your's, *When I was up the Mediterra- 
negn;” it reminds me of an old pur- 
ser | once had the misfortune of being 
condemned to meet every day tor some 
wecks, who made it a point to prelude his 
tiresome relutions with, * When I wasin 
the Arches of Peligo.” Do,my dear fellow, 
favour me now and then with some adven- 
ture unconnectcd with the everlasting Me- 
diterranean. , 

Rurał Ktiquctke.e—Mrs. W—=, having 
a presenłoment that Mr. Hill intends 
fuvouring her with a visit tbis day, an- 
nounecs that her hour for chocolate is from 
one I two. 

Pitiabły Nervous. —A broken down 
lady, having set up as a cake woman, 
used to glide down bye-lanes at night, 
feebly tinkling her bell, and murmuring 
uuder her breath, * Mufineć I hope to 
Iileaven nobody will hear ne! 

A Similre=l was once givew a lelter 
of introduction to a chamniny talented (7) 
old maiden, never prepared for the tact 
that | should find her visage decked with 
so Nestor-like a beard, that, when she ate 
green pore she must have looked 
like a river-god. | 

Słakspeares ChHf.—Stupendons ns ie 
Rtil] remuins, must have lost a considerable 
portion of its aliitude since the days of 
the Bard, and, certainly, much more since 
the time of Lear; a fact easily ascer- 
taincd by the immense quantity of chalk 
which has rolled down from its original 
stution into the sea, fornning almost u na- 
tura] pier of some extent. 

Nick of Conce:t.—On leaving Ledger's 
reading room at Dover, I was about to 
ask some question of the worthy propri- 
cior, when an elderly gentlenanu, whose 
upj'earance bespoke a hale constitution, 
entered, and inquired if Mr. Ledger had 
a copy of Buchan's l)omestie Medttine 
for sale. 

* | have not, * replied the ebliging 
bookseller, * but will procure it for you, 
from London, by return of post, sir.” 

«You are very kind,” returned the 
wonld-be Żustomer, *$but I wished to con- 
kult it this very day, on a matter of se- 
rious import to me. I am sorry to appear 
so (ronblesome, but do you think you 
conld borrow a copy for me? I will Jeave 
treble itf valne in your bands, to insure 
its safe return—but 1 o wish, very much 
indeed, to sce it to-day.”” 

* | have a copy, at your service, sir,” 
said Dr. Broadrip, stepping forward, * and 
will senŃ for it immediately; let your 
hoy run to my hanse, Ledger! " 

e* Sir, I am infinitely obliged tę yon," 
bowed the unknown 
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The Doctor's residence was within a 
few doors of the library, and the required 
volume was speedily procured. |Jt was 
placed in the hands of the stranger, who, 
with a million of thanks, retired to peruse 
its contents. "The moment he had quitted 
the shop,' Mr. Ledger suid : — 

« Doctor, I am surprised at your lending 
such a work—you, 4 physician, a regular 
practitioner, supplying the gentleman with 
a book with which he will perhaps cure 
himself, and rob you of a patient.” 

«You are mistaken,*friend Ledger, * 
replied the Doctor, ** it,was to insure a 
patient that I leut him Buchan ; he will, 
as he reads, persuude himself that he is 
labouring a, half, if not all the dis- 
eases described, and will wery shortly be 
obliged to consult me, on his newly-dis- 
covered maladies.”” 

The event proved the truth of the Ioe- 
tor's prediction. The stranger brought 
back the vorne the next day, looking in 
a state of nervons cxcitement; and, ufier 
sundry eypressions of gratitnde to the 
lender, asked the librarian if he could 
recommend him to a physician, as he 
dreaded a serious illness. Ledger named 
Dr. Broadrip. The gentleman wus de- 
lighted to find in his medical adviser the 
disinterested possessor of Buchan; and 
many a golden guinca chinked in the 

urse of the prophetie Broadrip, from the 
1oards of this * małade imaginatre. 
Odd Housewifery. — Mrs. Montgomery 
was the only—the motheriess daughter of 
the stern General Campbell, who early 
installed her in the duties of housekeejper, 
and expected this giddy puss to give in her 
accounts with the precision of a Mrs. De- 
corum ; but it sometimes, happened that, 
in setting down the articles purchased, 
and their prices, she * put the cart before 
the horse ;*” her gruff papa never lec- 
tured her verbally, but wrote his remarks 
on the margin of the paper, and returned 
it fon correction. One such instance was 
as follows: —* General Campbell thbinks 
five-and>sixpence exccedingly dear for 
Parsley.' Henrietta instantly saw her 
mistake ; but, instead of formally recti- 
fyinp it, wrote against the next item-- 
«Miss Campbell thinks źwopenccafal/penny 
excessiyely cheap for fowls;” and sent it 
back to her father. , 
Hamlet. = 1 remember being much 
amrused at seeing old Copeland, who had 
layed Polonius, assist in digging his daugh- 
ter's grave ; and, when sent off by his com- 
panion of the spade and mattock, to fetch 
a stoup of liguor from Y oughan, throwing 
a black gown over his working dress, and 
vancing as a priest at the head of the 
faneral procession. z 
Captaiu Thomson, who personated tby 
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Ghost, was a precise elocutionist, and pro- 
nounced * Adieu, Adieu, Adicu! ” with so 
(Gallic an accent, that a wag shouted—* 1 
say, you are taking French leave of us!” 

The family of the * top lawyer of the 
place” frequently attended our balls. 
On the brothers arriving once, without 
any of their sisters, their remarkable 
name gave somebody an opportunity for 
complaining that there were * so many 
Knóckers, and not one belle.” 

Marking Linen=>_My friend M , 
who was a fine fellow, and had seen most 
ofthe Peninsular campaign, kindly invited 
me to the mess. Washing my bands in 
his room before dinner, I observed an un- 
usnal collection of letters embroidered ut 
onę end of the towel he handed me—=on 
making out the characters, I found, instead 
of his name at full length, which I at first 
supposed it was, that the inseriplion ran 
thus —* We the Artillery of the First 
Division.” 1 requested an cxplanation, 
and learnt that his family had been mnch 
amnuscd, whilst perusing the letters he 
wrote from the seat of war, hy hix freqnent 
pbrasc—* We the artillery,” Ś%c.; and 
that he having hinted how acceptable a 
new set of shirts, table cloths, towels, Ke., 
would be, they had forwarded to him the 
desired linen, every bit of which the fir 
hands of his feinale relatives had marked 
in the same whinsical manner which I 
found upon the towel. 

Poerlical Supper.—Moore's Oriental Ro- 
mance was new ; writing down its title, 
I sent for it, to the C'irculating Library at 
whieb I subseribed, by thevery maid whose 
*« carrots and geraniums” flourish in my 
first series. After a long absence she re- 
torned, saying—* Pleaze, zur, Mrs. Routh 
wunt ha none till the next ship da come 
in; and at Merryweather's, awver tbe 
Change, it be three shillings a ponnd.”' 
«What dye mean, girl? I sent you to 
Recs's!  * Tus, zmre, zur, and thur 1 
went; bnt a tould I that were my mistake, 
and zont 1 right.” ŚWhy, surely, he 
couldn't understand—'” 60h, a did 
though, well anongh, zur, thof I'd a lost 
the peaper, I zed the neame playn out 
to'n.'* * What name, child?” * Why, 
arrow-root, gar.” Fancy *Lalla Rookh * 
warm with sngar, to be taken at bed-time. 

Cause of Insanity-—5 Y ou see, sir, (said 
the landlady ofthe Crown Inn, at Słough) 
there is a little pinnacle at the very top 
of the brain, abont as long as this,” and 
she held up the little finger of her right 
hand, marking the length ofthe first joint, 
by croszing it with the fore-finger of the 
left ; *it comes to A point? as fine as the 
top of an extiarruisher, and, if any poor 
soul gets into troable, or loses a dear 
friend, why this littłe pinnacle loses its 
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balance, and falls over *—here she crook- 
ed her minute digit, * und the weight of 
it upon the brain drives the patient mad. 
Poor dear man! his little pinnacie will 
never be upright again.” Although this 
good woman might be in error, she shared 
her mistake with many a phiłosopher, who 
has considered the pineal głand as the 
seat. of reason. 

Troy Liquified.—Lenrning from the pa- 
pers that Yates was starring at Bath, I 
resolved to pay a visit to that gay city. I 
found him in unusually good spirits, un 
cvery way satisfied with the result of his 
trip. 1 attended the theatre, and had the 
gratification of sceing the prominent cha- 
racters of Brutns and Cassins sustained 
by men in whose fate I felt a deep interest. 
W arde enacied the high-souled Roman; 
Yates, the lean and huugry conspirajor. 

A trifling circumstanee occurred, which 
occasioned considerable amusement to 


_ those near enough to be aware of the fact, 
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.an assurance in 


| bnt almost paralyzed the exertions of the 


actor for the rest of the evening. Yates, in 
his first scene, had to deliver the passage— 
*< |], as Ażncas, our great ancestor, 

Did, from the flames of Troy, upon his shoulder 

The old Anchises hear, so from the waves of 

Tyber,” Se. 

This, by some nnaccountable nervous- 
ness, he gave as follows— 
I, as Ancas, our great ancestor, 

Did, from the flames of Tiber, upon his shoulder 

The old Anchises bear,80 from the wavcs of Troy*'-- 

It happened that the venerable Mrs. 
Piozzi was sitting in the stage box, elose 
to the Proscenium, and such a ludicrous 
perversion of her darling Shakspeare 
could not. pass unnoticed ; in her enthu- 
siasm, she cried alond—= 

« [ext, Mr. Yates, text; fames of 
TRov, waves of TYBER, i you please.” 
This uncxpeeted correction nearly 


 swamped poor Cassius; he scemed half 


disposed to laugh, or fly the field, and let 
Mrs. Piozzi finish the part for him; but 
an under tone from 
W arde, that the lady's prompting had not 
been observed by the audience, induced 
him to procced ; and having, in the conrse 
of the scene, perfectly recoycred his nelf- 
jpossession, he addressed, most pointedly, 
to the companion of Johnson, the specch 
running— 

«« Iózm gład that my weak words 


Have struck but this much show of fire from 
Brutus.” 


m mame mk 


Bertodicalz. 
© —=$B— 
THE SFORTING RMEVIFW.—No0. 4. 
A Hint in Seasone=A large statue was 
made at Rome to cwwn the top bf one of 
the pillars there; it was a work of art of 
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which Phidias or Chantrey mięht have 
been proud, being * factus ad unguem:” 
the utmost anxiety was evinced that not a 
scratch shonld be inflicted to distarh the 
smoothness of every limb and feature. 
Bulls and edicts were issned, forbidding 
any*person, on pain of death, to utter a 
word (lest the attention of the workmen, 
cenguged in raising it, shonld be diverted 
from their object) until it was safely placed 
on the top. The statue wąs wound up, 
and up, and up, goberly, slowly, and safe- 
ly, before a countless multitude ot specta- 
tors, all anxious, breathless, and silent as 
the marble itself. The M: part of the 
heel of the statue just reached the upper 
par? of the capital; a few inches more 
would have raised it to surnount it and to 
take its stand ; but the tackles were dłoch 
an block, and no apparent power conld 
elevatc it one huir's breadih higher. The 
pause, the silence (tor even that was more 
profonnd than before, inasmuch as now 
not a cog-wheel clicked, not AponE com- 
plłażned, not a pullcy rattled), the dismay, 
the unxiety were nil at last dispelled and 
interrupted by a British sailor singing out, 
at the top of his: voice, * Why don't you 
wet the ropes, you lubbersr” Ile was 
immediately arrested and taken off to- 
wards the prison ; but hefore his incazz 
ceration, he had explained his meaning, 
und was in consequence led back to the 
scene of action, or, as it was now, of in- 
activity; for there was the stulue stuck 
fast. Jack's advice was soon taken, the | 
ropes were wetted, and, by thcir conse- 
quent contraction, the statac was raised, 
and soon sect up in its proper position! 
Thus, be it observed, * zArowiag cold wa- 
ter” on our neighbour's exertions, how- 
ever paradoxical it may sound, needs not 
ulwayx signify our wish to impede, but, 
sometines, rather to secure snccess. 
Badmington and Raby. By Nimrod.— 
I remember a sentence from my penępoing 
the round of the newspapers, and it was 
merely to this eflect:—That *the houses 
of 1nost great men were very much alike, 
except when the dinner bell rings, and the 
difłerence is then often a wide one.” 
That allds right at Badmington, the scat 
of the Duke of Beaufort, when the clock 
strikes seven—and the bell confirms the 
fnect—the character of its noble owner 
renders it unnecessary to proclaim ; but* 
a word or two upon the interior of this 
grand mansion, may not be unprofitubly 
employed; at all events, it will be in- 
teresting to the greater part of my readers, 
Some idea qf its size may be gathered 
from tlse following fact:—From my bed- 
room door, at the end of the long gallery, 
$o the door of the biliard room on the 
ground-fioor, by wkich the variou$ sitting-" 
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TO0MA Gre wyptoached, can be little short 


ofihe eighth of a mile; and I estimate 
the distance thus—T had cighty-three steps 


of stairs to descend, and, curions as many 
be the coinceidence, jast so many yards af 
level bourds to travel over in the varions 
passugeś, and the hall. No wonder, then, 
that a friend of the Duke's observed to 
him, tbat a handy cover-hąck wonld be 
very useful at Badmington, both at dress- 
ing-time and bed-time. I remenber 
stating in my Yorkshiregour, the dilemma 
I was in, at Raby Castle, when lost in the 
labyrinth-like passages of that stupendous 
pile; in short, it was not until after two 
days” experience that l could be sure of 
not making a wrong turn in the «one 
mansion or iu the other. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. No, 139. 
Public Characters. 

WE notieć this Number, chiefly for its 
opening PE a: Characters ; where- 
in the author (Lord Broughan) rcsumes 
his walk *throngh the mighty gallery of 
portraits which the reigns of the last two 
Georzes furnishced out.” "The figures eon- 
templated upon two former occasions, (in 
the substunce of the * Historical Skotches”' 
noticed in our last,) were, for the most 
part, those of the greater men of their age ; 
—* men whose genius has raised or adorued 
their conntry, and whose superiority, not 
merely to tle bulk of mankind, but to the 
men whose names sound in the mouths of 
the multitnde, is at once confessed as soon 
as they are mentioned.” To commemo- 
rate such lights of the world is, however, 
in the reviewer's estimation, only half the 
office of history, and not, perhaps, the 
most nsefal portion of it: * for, it may be 
more advuntageous to preserve the linca- 
ments of men, whose place is less ambi- 
tious, whose merits are more unpretcnd- 
ing, hnt whose virtnes, for that very rca- 
son, Are the more easily emulated, and 
thus may produce a wider and more salu- 
tary inftience upon tle fortnnes of future 
times.” Tu frather illustrating this posi- 
tion, sóme Żome trufhs are plainly told ; 
as, *the hahit of looking down ppon use- 
ful mediocrity is not founded in any rea- 
son, andeis apt to produce hurtfal consc- 
quences :* with the great vulgar, *a 
„strietly honest nan passes for little, if he 
be a middling genius, and have nęt the fa- 
culty of making his name much heard in 
the world.” These are merited shafts at 
what is vulgarły termed popularity, the 
emptiness of which, we nre willing to be- 
lieve, has fallen within the tevieyper's ex- 
erience. To this defence of * useful me- 
dlocrity” succecd the sketches ; the first of 
the series being Mr. Justice Holroyd, one 
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most learned, and most 


uge, adorn- 
* * " 


of * the most able, 
virtuoqs men that erer, In any 
ed the profession of the law. A aż „43 
He possessed a clearucss and qnick zuess 0! 
apprehension, a rigóur und frInNESN of 
understanding, a. just and becoming confi- 
dence in his own opinion, that shone 
throngh his natural modesty—a modesty 
singniarly graceful, and allied to a most 
amiable and gentle uatnre, which neither 
the contentions of the former could ronyh- 
en, nor the severest of studies harden.” 
His conduct at the bara which was periec- 
tion, is thns skeiched : * No man was 
more respectful to his leaders, Ren a 
junior ; none less assuming wheu he led. 
łut, though never wautiny in conrtesy, 
whichever station he filled, he aever failed 
firmly to assert his own opinion, whether e 
as to the law of the case, or the diseretion 
of cóndnetine it, when he had a leader; 
nor to act with the entire resolution that 
bełonged to bis responsible position, when 
he led himself. (n every instance, how- 
ever, the cause and the elicent were observed 
to be his sole object. To advance them 
was always his aim; to put himself tor- 
waurd, never. * * *%  *Of(fhis valu- 
able arguments, and of his learned and 
luminous jndgments, the monuments re- 
inain in the * Term Reports, for the last 
thirty years of his life; of his eminently 
expressive countenance, at once sagacious, 
thonghtful, and mild, a likeness remuins 
in Reynolds's portrait and print. It is only 
speakinę the sense ot all Westminster Hall, 
to add, that, as bis loss was deeply felt hy 
the profession, so it will he very long in- 
decd, in all probability, before such a great 
Inminary of the law shall arise to shed u 
light over ils dark precinets, and to exalt 
the glory of the bar.” 

In the sketch of Afr. Justice Park, which 7 
succeeds, the art of legal book-making is 
denounced, as well us a less creditable 
practice, namely, the advertising of a quasi 
work, to shew that its antbor has atiended 
much to one branch of the law ; although 
such work never appcars. * But none of 
these advertisements are anonymous ; the 
namiestof the learned authors are aflixed 
in lurge characters, very legible, on the 
blue covers of the *Term Reports," and 
other books, which are wont valiłare per ora 
of legal men. Some men have lived awhile 
on such compositions ; their whole author- 
ship being confined to writing four lines of 
an advertisement,and itx direct profits,to the 
payment of a few pounds for the printing 
of treatises, of which the conciseness is 
morc remarkable tlum thcehonesty.” 

We hope to retnrn to this very interest- 
ing paper: meanwljle, an anecdote or 
two must suffice. * qhe term *solicitor" is 
often used as more grateful to the ear than 
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plain attorneż. Not so thought T. Low- 
ton, who, being examined as a witneśs, 
when the soft-spoken counsel asked, * Yon 
are a solicitor, sir, I believe, woutd an- 
awer, somewhat grufiy, *No! I am an 
attorney.” In fact, asolicitor is in Chancery, 

an attorney in courts of law. —"A pe- 

nertl retniner of 1,000 guincas was brought 

to Topping, to cover the Baltic cases then 

in progress, Ilis answer was, that this 

iudicaled either z doubt of his doing his 

duty, on the ordinary terms known in the 

profession (one grinca purtieular, or five 

imineas general qałalner). or an expecta- 

tiore that he shoqgjd do something beyond 

the line of his i, and, therefore, he 

must dceline it. s clerk then accepted 

the usnał sum of five guincas, and he led on 

these important cases for the defendants,” 
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Tatletieg. > 











Earthqnakes.—Ont of twenty-two recent 
shocks of carthquakes in Savoy, only seven 
took płace in the daytime, and not one 
when the weather was rainy. 


Thames Salmo.=An old fisherman of 
Brentford, lately stated, before the mayris- 
trates, that he recollected a haul of thirty- 
six sulmon, between Old Breutford and 
Isleworth. The destruction of spawn was 
now. howerer, so great, that the qnantity 
of fish was astonishingly diminished.— 
Times. 

Linneens.=Louisa, the last surviving 
daughter of the greut naturalist, Linnens, 
died at Upsal, on the 2lst ult., aged 90. 
She las left some fortune, which goes to 
the two great grandchiłdren of Linnieus, 
Widow Martin and Mrs. Ridderbjelke.— 
llid, 


Hampton Court Pałace was huilt by Free- 
masons, as appears from the vcry curious 
accounts of the expenses of the fabrie, 
extant amonęst the publice records of T.on- 
don. 'The following items are extracted 
from the entries of the works performed 
between the 26th February, 27 Henry VIII., 
to March 2oth, then next ensuing : 

Freemasons. 
Master, at 124. the day, Jahn Molton, 6s, 
Trden, at 53, the wcek, Willian Reynolds, 208. 
Seliers, at 88. Bd, the wcek, Nicholas Sevwoith (and 
for three others), 138, 8d. 
Loudgemen, at 3s. 1d. the weck, Richard Watchet 
(ana twenty-eight others), 134. 4d. 
The celerk of the works received Bd. per 
dem, and his writing clerks Od. eacha— 
[From an elahorate yet amusing paper on 
the Architecture of the Middle Ages, by 
Nir F, Palgraves in the Edinburgh lieview, 
Just published. |] 

Candour, —The lalce Charles Stothard, 

one day, when callśl upon, as (n duty 
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bound, to admire the broad and splendid 
contents of a non-professional portfolio, 
carefully and respcetfully examined the 
first spechnen, and then gquietly turned 
its face downuwards, so as to display the 


cream-white surface ot the back, adding 
thę simple remark, © A very fine piece ol 
Bristol board '"—/bin, 


Amateur Architects. — The gentlemen's 
work in the book-plate, bears the same 
relation to the sketch of, the operalive 
draftsman, thabp the ladies” work in the 
« Jtepository ” bears to.the genuine caps 
and sboes of the counteł.—- Ilzd. 


Royal Etchange ( ompetition—The Gre- 
shąn Committee ofier preninns for three 
designs: for the first, 4300; for the 
second, 4200; and tor tlie third, .£I00: 
but they add, *the successful competitor 
to whon the first premium is awarded, 
shall not bę eonsidered as hming, neces- 
surily, a claim to he entrkted with the 
execution of the work; but if not so em- 
ploycd, aud bis designs are Śrried inio 
execntion, a further sum of £500 shall be 
paid to him; the Committee retaining 
possession of all 4he drawings for which 
the preminns have been given.” [tis 
then added that neither the architect ot 
the Greshaim Trast, nor his partner, intend 
sending in any design;() but it is nót 
stated in what manner the uccepted desiyns 
will be made available by the Conmiltec, 
Surely, this is advertising tor materials, 
not designs. Hair compelition tor public 
edifices, is, undoubtedly, advantageous to 
ul but jobbers; and, in the sume propor- 
ton, work competitions ave injurious. 


Gusłavus III, —1t was the observation 
of a nan well versed in courts, and who 
had seen mnch of all the princes of hiu 
time, Sir R. Liston.) that Gustavus IL. 
was ahnost the ouly one of them who 
would huve heen reckoned a clover man 
in society, hud he been born a subjgct,— 
Lord Brouglam. 


The New Houses of Parliament.<="Nearly 
the whole lengthottheriver-wallis founded: 
at tbe north end, nearest Westminster 
Bridge, several heights of granite have been 
laid ; but*the other end has been deluycd 
from an additional] depth being tąken ont 
for the removal of decaycd wood, shells, 
and soft ground, which have been filled 
with conerete. The wall is apparently of” 
great strength : puzzoluno is employed to 
strengthen the mortar. The works ure 
within a coffer-dan, nearly 400 yards in 
length, which has so offectually resisted 
the highest tides, that the workmen scem 
quite unóonscions of any danzer, althonch 
the fonndation qf the wall is many fcet 
below the bed of the river. ż 
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Hładłam'e History of tle Middle dges was 
the last book of any importance read by 
Sir Samuel Romilły. Ór this excellent 
work he justly formed the highest opinion, 
and recommended the immediate perusal 
of it to Mr. Brougham as a contrast to his 
dry Letter on the „łbuse of Charities, in 
respect of the universal interest of the sub- 
ject. Yet, Sir Samuel undervalued the 
Letter, for it ran threugh eight editions in 
one month. 


Interesting dge.—Benu.iful is the girl of 
twelve, who is neither child nor woman, 
but something betwcen both, something 
morc cxquisite than either! Her beauty 
awakens no feeling beyond that of admira- 
tion. The charm of innoccnce breatlies 
around her, as fragrance is diffused by the 
flower, sanctifying her lightest thought and 
action, and shielding her, like a spell, from 
the approuch of evil.—4fr. „łznsworth's 
«Jack Sheppav!," in Bentley' s Miscellany, — 
much > of late, especially in the 
poetical department. 


Inseription on a Fountain in the prin- 
cipal square of Rio Janeiro :— 

« Tgnifero cutru populos dum Phoebus adurit, 

Vasconcellus aquis ejicit urbe sitim ; 


Phoebe, retro propera, et coli statione relicta, 
Praeclaro potius nitere adessa viro.” 


4" While Phoebus is riding in fiery car, 
And fearfully scorching the earth at his will, 
The horrors of thirst Vasconcello afar 
Iexpels from this city of favoured Brazil. 
Gh ! Phoebus desiat, relinguish thy throne, 
And make the design of the hero thine own." 
The History of English Party is us eer- 
tainly that of a few great men and power- 
fal families on the one hand, contending 
for place and power, with a few others on 
the Bo quarter, as it is the history of 
the Plantagenets, the Tudors, and the 
Stuarts, There is nothing more untrue 
than to represent principle as at the bottom 
of it ; interest is at the bottom ot it, and 
the opposition of principle is subservient to 
the ofposition of interest. —/. ord Brougham. 
(A home truth, powerfullły told.) 


« New Locomotine, "ść The Aellopodes," 
which is now shewn asa novelty, originated, 
in principle, with a coach-maker of Bristol 
several years ago. In both cases, tłie motion 
of the carriage is obtained from the rider'a 
own wełcht ; in the Acllopodes, by hisstep- 
ping on the treddles; and in the Bristol ma- 
-.chine, by his szfłing as in a saddle; *the 
only effort he is required to mske for the 
rapid propulsion of the vehicle being the 
easy motion used in a trot on horseback.” 
From an experiment with the latter on 
Durdham Down, (of kite-carriage cele- 
brity,) tle rate of 25 miles per hgur, on a 
slight descent, has been accomplished ; and 
to ascend a hill very little excrtion is nę- 
cessary: 


h 
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Skerry, as we drink it in England, is an 
artificial wine: twenty vintages, diflering 
in age, flavour, and colonr are miugled, 
till a zeać article is made up. 


The Soanean Museum will be open to the 
publie on Thursdays and Fridays during 
the next three months, tickets being ob- 
tained on previous application. 


Eneroachment of the Sea.—The coasts of 
Upper Nomnandy lose a foot every year, 01! 
an average, by the acticn of the sea. 


Ghost Stories.—A person declares that 
he has seen a ghost, a 1d infers the, pro- 
hability of various gho.a stories from the 
fact. Your never havjng seen a ghost, in 
no way, disproves his fact; nor do all the 
argwnents which you can bring ugainst 
the probability of such u fact, disprove it . 
to him who knows it, so fur as his in- 
»yressions can be trnsted, to be a fact. It 
15, therefore, not by reasoning from your 
pn: that yon will effect any good in 

isproving his. The only thing to be done 
is, to put him in a way of being convinecd 
that similar impressions have been falla- 
cious, beginning with the most palpabły 
absurd, und ascending by degrees till you 
arriye at the trail of his own folly. 


The Mnglish Dockyards extend over 
nearly 500 acres : Depttord covers 30 
acres ; Woolwich, 36; Chatham, 90; 
Sheerness, 50 ; Portsrnouth, 100 ; Plymouth, 
96 ; and Pembroke, 60.—Kenł Herald. 


The London Monument.—Defoe quaintly 
describes tbe Monnnent as * bnilt in the 
form of a candle,” the top making *u 
handsonie gilt flame like that of a candle.” 
Were he now alive, he would, probably, 
likcn some of our recent cołumnar desigrs 
to a rushiight. 


Olituary.—The newspapers announce 
the death of John Galt, the Novelist, at 
Greenock, oń the lith. He had been, for 
some years, much indisposed from a suc- 
cession of parulytie attacks. Ilis cireum- 
stances are stated to have been, of late, 
«anything but easy.” How painfal is it 
to refięet that one, whose writings have 
yielded tle world exhaustless delight, and 
have chcercd many a sorrowing mind,,_ 
should himself pass from among us smart- 
ing under the **whips and irowns of 
fortune.” 
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sM BADEN-BADEN: 
THE CONVERSATION-HOUSE. 


PLĘABYRE-SEEKING Render, are you in 
uest of a tour? if so, go to Baden, * the 
n.of Germany,” as it has been called by 
one who was not a native. In about tbree 
weeks, the season will open ; sa; be on tlie 
alert : for, three seasons sinęe, in the mid- 
dle of August, or rather more than ten 
weeks from the commencement of the 
season, 10,278 persons had visited Baden ; 
although the whole quantity of house-room 
in the town, with the exception of a few 
P> is caealatf fur its ordinary num- 
P of inhabitantd only, amonnting to 
little more than 5,000. * The existence of 
huge bkotels, containing two and three 
hundred sets of apartments, all of which 
are deserted in the winter, will explain 
art of this riddle. But, the real secret lies 
in the intense determination of a// the 
natives, who pa” .ess anything in the shape 
of a dwelliing, to make money by surren- 
dering to strf"=ngers what little house-room 
they have to spare, for a period of ubout 
six months in the year; although, by so 
doing, they and their children, and their 
servants, and thcir domestie animals, are 
often compelled to huddle together at 
night, in some little avenue or passage, or 
upen and under the stairsof their dwellings. 
What can be the incitement to all this sa- 
cerifice ? The desire to share in the two mil- 
lions of fiorins (.£170,000) which are ycarly 
scattered by the visitors among the mem- 
bers of this little community,” * 

There can be but one opinion as to the 
beauty of the situation of Baden, called 
Baden-Baden, to distingnish it from places 
of the same name in Switzerland, and near 
Vienna. It occupies nearly the centre of 
the grand-duchy of Baden, at the distance 
of ubout five English miłes from the Rhine 
and Rastadt ; thrice as far from the bijou 
town of Carlsrahe; and on the verge 

„of the ofur-famed Black Forest, and the 
Bergstrasse, or high-road from Frankfort 
to Świtzeriand. It would bę difficult to 
find a more favourable situation for a 
bathing-place ; and Baden-Baden is, there- 
fofe, justly cousiderćd as the queen of the 
Spas of Germany ; Carlsbad claimifig to be 
the monarch of them all. 

qThe town is irrepular and old-fashioned 
in its construction, and is built chiefiy on 
tlie slopie of a hill, owing to the narrowness 
of the vslley, ' It wasrnuch frequented by 
the luxatrious Roman visitors in the days of 
Ańtonińńs and Anrelius ; the latter having 

- a colony here, which he called (tusfas Aure- 
lia dquensis. It was for six Qenturies the 

„ałode of the Mafgrases of Baden, who, at 


h A | Z, e. 
*, * Dr. Grąpvilie's Spns of Germany, vol. I. p. 18. < 


one time deserted it for Rastadt in the fiat 

Jain of the Rhine: at present, the Grand 

uke of Baden usually passes the sununer 
months in the villa which he has here. 

« Lite at Baden, during the bathing 
season, may be best described by a short 
French phrase: *C"est toujours jour de 
/ete/” The very first movements of the 
throng, at the earliest part of the morning, 
are gaiety ; und this presenta itself, under 
some garb or other, at, eyery hour of the 
day until midnight, to whatever part of 
this delightful place yoyf may happen to 


wander. But, the cen f attraction is 
the a magnifńicant 


ublic promenade. H 
building, commandiny ajgtfention by its lofty 
Corinthian colonnade,lfffords a hundred 
excuses for the assemblage of the many 
thousand idlers, who devote jnst one hour, 
in every four and twenty, to the one great 
ohject, health ; and two-thirds of the re- 
mainirg time to pleasure and dissipation. 
As these, more than the operations of 
bathing and drinking the mineral water, 
are the motives which sway the majority 
of those who visit Baden, where they 
aquander, among the inhabitants, two mil- 
lion of fłorins in the course of the season, 
no means have been left untried by the 
authorities, to multiply them, and secure 
their uttainment. To the late Grand Duke 
Charles the visitors are indebted for tle 
largest share of their present gratifications. 
That Prince, having purchased a large 
tract of land to the south of the town, 
lyiny between the Ohlback and the foot of 
the Friesenberg and other hills, erected the 
present Mason de Conversation (or Conver- 
sation- House), counecting with it on either 
side, a gallery terninated on the left, by a 
public library and theatre, and by a grand 
Hrstaurant and gambling-rooms on the 
right. A gravelled terruce strctches in 
front of this imposiug edifice, thronghout 
its whole length of 140 fcet ; and before it, 
is a square luwn, with u circular shcet of 
water in the centre. Quadraple lines of 
chestnut trees encompaxss on three sides 
the grass-plat, and form as many shaded 
and well-frequented walka, along the exte- 
rior of wkich, ranges of little Bazaar shops, 
or light boufigques, have been established, 
filled with gewgaws of all sorts, and from 
all parts of the world, setved out by smartly 
dressed, good-looking young women, celad 
in the costume of their respective countries. 
Behind, and near the western extremity of 
the Conrersation-Haus, stretches the Park 
or Jfrdin Anglais, as the Prince Founder 
desired it might be called. Pleasing and 
agpreeable promenades arc formed through 
thig labyrinth, which insensibly ascend the 
nedrest acclivities, and lead to many 
resting-places, particuhrly the Sokrater- 
halje, or Hut of Socratłw. From this spot 
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a most enchanting view is obtained of the 
town, stretched in the shape of an amphi- 
theatre before us; with the dark forest and 
the ruins of the old Castle, as the left 
proscenium, and the valley of Lichtenthal, 
with its Cistertian abbey, as the one on the 
riyht ; while the Tenfelskanzel, or Devil's 
chair, forms the vanishing point of this 
beautiful vista.” * 

The Conversation-House is the most 
splendid establistgment of the kind in Ger- 
many: in its finę, large assembly-room, 
halls are given or twice a week ; the 
gaming-tables a en and occupied day 
and niglit; and $żhe Restaurant is little 
inferior to those gfgthe Palais Royal, at 
Paris, where dinne?$ are served d /a carte. 
In its reading-room are Galignani's Mes- 
senger,the Times, and other English papers. 
In the afternoon, when dinner is over, the 
walks and colonnades in front of tht Con- 
versation-House are crowded with com- 
pany sipping coffee and ices, or smoking : 
the whole space is then covered with chairs 
and tables, and a band of music is stationed 
close ut hand. The whole Conversation- 
House, including Resłaurant, gaming- 
tables, theatre, and shops, is let out to a 
company of speculators, who, it is said, 
pay for the exclusive privilege of openin 
gaminęg-tables, 40,000 florins annually ; an 
agree to expend, in addition, 250,000 fiorins 
on the al and buildings. 

The Hot Springs, to which Baden owes 
its fashionable celebrity, are thirteen in 
number: they are impregnated with salt, 
alum, and sulphnr, and rise from a spot to 
which the name of * Hell” has been given; 
in the cpldest wcatłer, snow never rests 
upon it; the temperature of the springs 
varies from 37? to 549 of Reaumur, (1152 
to 153? Fahrenheit,) and their discharge is 
stated te be above 11,420,000 gallons per 
annum. Water from the hottest source is 
conveyed throngh the town in Pipes, to 
supply the different batis, and loses but 
little of its wanatl in the pussage; but the 
supply greatly exceeds tle demand; so 
that some of the sources are used by the 
townspeople lo scald their pigs and poultry, 
and to save them the trouble of glucking 
their chickens. A handsomę temple is 
erected over the principal spring, (one of 
the hottest as well aa most copious sources,) 
to serve as a pump-room for those who 
choose to drink the waters; and invalids 
repair hither, for this purpose, as early as 
4 or 5 o'elock in the summer. « 

Baden is by far the most beautiful of 
the German baths in situation ; even sur- 

ssing, in thós respect, the Brunnen of 

assau. The surrounding country, with= 







e 
* Spas of Germath, vol. i. pp. 42/43. 
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out the sublimity and grandeur of Świtzer- 
land, is distinguished by a pleasiug and 
romantie wildness ; it is, as it were, a 
prelude te the Alps. The neighbourhood 
will afford almost endless gratification in 
the beauty of its prospects, and the num- 
her and variety of the rides and walks, 
cut for miles in every direction through 
tbe forests and up the surrounding hills. 
Whatever be the taste or disposition of 
the visitor, he will assuredly find some- 
thing to pen here. 1f disposed to 
be gay, there are balls, and concerts, and 
many of the luxurics dt a capital; and, , 
when tired of the bustlęjof the promenade 
and sałoon, he may plunge, by twenty dif- 
ferent paths, into dark woodz or de 
valleys, and, in ten minutes, Enjoy seli- 
tude, so complete that he may fancy him- 
self far from the haunts of men. 

The numher of English visitors has in- 
creascd so much of late, gu the place 
assumes the appearance of a setilement 
of our countrymen. This > has had 
the effect of diminishing its adrantages of 
cheapness and retirement ; so that, within 
a few years, the price of everything has been 
raised nearly one half. The place has like- 
wise been chosen for a winter abode; 
although tbe fogs occusionally make ita 
climate, to some constitutions, EE 
ble. A splendid suite of apartments for 
a family may be obtained, for the winter, 
at the rate of 436 or £AU sterling: 
butchers” meat is rather more than 34. and 
bntter 84. a poand. A hare may be pur- 
chased for ubont 18. 6d.; a fine hannch o 
venison for about 4s.; and the best red 
and white wines of the duchy for about Sad. 
a. bottle. 

Among the curiosities of Baden niust not 
be forgotten the *new castle” of the 
Duke of Baden, remarkable for ita dun- 
geons, in which, according to popular 
belief, sat the Secret Tribunal (Vehm- 
gericht,) such as that so well desctijed bya 
Scott, in Anne of Qieierstein, and by Góthe, 
in Gótz of Berhihingen. It myst be re- 
membered, however, that the famous 
Vehme, of Westphalia, held ita meetings, 
not in the dark, nor in dungpeons, but in 
broad day, and in the open field ;* so that, 
in this case, reality robs romance of its 
delightful terrors. * 


ĘARLY ATTACHMENTS. 
BY THE LATE.JORN GALT. 
TuaT months of youth are years of time, 
Old hearts in fading bosoms tell; — 
On friendships formed in that sweet prime; 
Why does remembrance love to dwell? 
© 


* Hand-book foę, Travellers on the Continent 
$econd Edition. 





KudnE the tieg of ripar'life, ; 
ażd, reason. ratify. 
i ła med thał snap in strifet 
„ i kansient birds that rost and fiy? 
bóniiy hours in vernal days, 


Where Hope her fairest promise lays, 
And thriye their callow fancies best. 


LACONIC INSCRIPTION. 


Tue followinż lines werę found, in 1813, 
engraven vn a stone, among the ruins of 
„the Friary, at Guildford :— 


WEG sapiens fore vis, sex serva que tibi mando 
Quid, dicaa, et ubi, de quo, cui, quomodo, quando. 
Nunc lege, nunc ora, nunc cum fervore laboray 
Tune erit Hora brevis, et Jabor ipse levis.” 


, 


Translłałion. 


If you are willińg to be wise, 

These six plain maxims don't despise : 
Both whał you speak and how take care, 
Of, and ło daom, and when, and where. 

At proper hours, read, work, and pray, 
Tinne tpm wilł fly, and work be p zć | = 


SCIENCE AND THE FAIRIES. 


WnenN Father Time was in his prime, 

$ome thotsand years ago, 
Ere his beard was long, or his pinions strong, 
Or his locks as whitę as snow; 


in our merrie land there dwelt a band 
Of tiny joyous elves, 

Who owned no order or command 
From any but themselves. 


„And each one lived in a cottage ornće, 
Of these elfin gamesome things, . 

d'hat the tiger-moth thatched with his plume so gay, 
And glazed with a dragon-fly's wings. 


"They danced all night in the moonbeams bright, 
And quafied their cowslip wine: , 

Tlen hid their heads in their moth's-down beds, 
Ere day began to shine. 


And they revelled long with their dance and song, 
Til a strange gigantic danie, 

A visit paid to thejr forest glade, 
And Ścience was her name, 


Her lungs were ao ona of wondrous Bize ; 
Her breath blew forth in steam; 

And with:oxyhydrogen her eyes 
Like meteor sparks did gieam. 


With triple cranks and rack-work neat, 
Her liinbs and joints did move; 

And her vital powers werę raised to heat, 
With a Dr. Arnott's stove, 


The fairiós gazed on this fearful sight; 
Then swift through the summer air, 

In a dreadful fright, they all took fiight 
To the reglms of my lord knows where, 

They have gone for aye, for since that af 
The + no Jo in Eugland dwell ; e 

Lone is the glade and the leafy shade, 

„And forsaken'each quiet dell. 


thnid Boienoe still Her march keepą on; 


"Rut since that epoch dreśd, . ź 
©ur legends old to thęir gravgg have gone, 
»knd Romance hersęjf has figa. 
. ALBRRT. a 
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« HALF-PRICE TO THE PLAY.” 


To * gahalieprice” to the theatre, as the 
Rene is, arely, perhaps never, enters into 
e thonghis of the greater namberof those 
who take unto themselves the title of the 
politer'cireles. The thing, though in itself 


certainły one of the diviner a is 
considered barely genteel. With others, 
again, the dread of inconvenience—sharp 
elbows and rude meń in;stitl ruder great 
coata;-—keeps them.ńt f very respectful 
distance from the © doopk,” at their second 
openiny at nine in the ing. The good 
folks must enter, ak , at their £«n- 
ruffled case, secure u rącfny seat, (and with- 
out a strugyle for it,) Nathe very centre of 
the house, and, moreover, quietly fudge an 
extra ** place” whereon to plant their out- 
of-door equipments. Supposing it to be 
an elderly gentleman that entertaius these 
fancies, if his toes be trodden on but once, 
the poor drama need no longer look for his 
patronage ; be will even check, with u dis- 
approving growl, any approach to the sub- 


jęct on the part of the young gentleman 


who * keeps company” with his danghter. 
Disarrauge the shawl of the lady visitor of 
this class, and the stage becomes iminoral 
and of evil tendency from that hour forward. 
People of a more discriminating intellect, 
will fairly enough own that they have a 
prejudice in favour of a well-conducted 
stugc,— very much so.—-Liston was capital 
in their time '—but the manners of the 
«men of this age are too bearish to be 
bearable !—Oh, Thalia '—but we panse— 
it were useless to spcak of these as faithless 
admirers: thcir foolish hearts have been 
eanght by the fłuttering of thy fan—the 
rustling merely of thy robes—or, at most, 
the dancing of thyringleta; they have never 
gazed with an understanding seul upon thy 
eountenance, Who would not doubt the 
feeling entertained towards * the play,” by 
those who stand on such nice polnts, and 
must needs insist on having all the mcans, 
comforts, and appliances, of their own 
drawing-rooms, to render the theatre at all 
palateable? Give us the man, woman, or 
child, who, on the contrary, will laugh a 
wet afternoon to scorn, and, in genuine 
love of theentertainment, look at the crowd 
at the doors in the light ofa party of friends. 

Such mere eudurers, so to speak, of the 
sock and bnskin, as are here alluded to, 
cannot be expected to stomach the incon- 
veniences which may attend a late arrival 
at fhe theatre doors, But there are those 
to whóm the hour of * half-price” beats a 
reveśllóe of their hąppier feelings. The 
theatre is the only companionship to him 
whom fortune has denied *a troop” of 
friends, and who scorqś the shallow fellow- 
ship of the bowl. ere are those who, 
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homeless, so far as a honte comprehends 
higher attributes than mere warmth and 
shbelter, who, toiling, as too: many do, 
without either hope or object, fig, as a re- 
ward of their daily drudgery, that the aspect 
of their own deors, on their afternoon re- 
turn to them, is unendurable,—who cannot 
encounter the solitude of their own fireside ; 
there are many of such as these, from whose 
hard lot, the: scenic representation—the 
woes or afflictiohs of ideal life, the merry 
i aspęct of the encireling 
mę a needfal refuge and 
noe The hopr passed in another ex- 
istence, as it wera. sends them back to their 
own, and to repogty with refreshed spirits; 
and furnishes other matter for their un- 
friended hearts to feęd upon than the nar- 
row circle of their own thoughts and 
SOTTOWN. 

Peace, then, to the manes of the rhanager 
whose fertile brain, or kindly feelin$gk, Ńrst 
divided the evening into two parts, and 
said, * there shall be a second price!” It 
was a happy idea—one that ensured a large 
bequest of enjoymient to thousands. Hail! 
to the better system of England in this 
particular. They do not manage these 
things better abroad, where, as is well 
known, there is no recognised * half-price, 
On the Continent, an owl-like race of beings 
emerge from their ohseurity towards the 
dusky hour when theatre doors are thrown 
open, whose business it is to purchase and 
resell the checks given on quitting the 
theatre : but one does not like the system. 
The idea is bad enough at home of paying 
vile shillings and sixpences for the privilege 
of going in * to see” Lady Macbeth! How 
much worse woułd it be, when, as it were, 
vacating a throne *in the clouds" whence 
we have **mocked” (like the poet's own 
«gpirits of the wise”) the doings and the 
misdoings of the bnsy world o on 
the scene—how much worse would it be, at 
such a moment, to he plucked down from 
one's high estate of lofty imaginings, by a 
pitiful offer—of * ninepence for your check, 
your hkonour!' 

Now, to resume onr benedietion. May 
the manager—the great managef—rest at 
peace in his cold grave at Christmas, when, 
thanks to him, we set the dismal and the 
dull at defiance, leave Jane Shore and 
George Barnwell to younger amateurs, 
and arrive, in the nick of time, for the fun 
and frolic of our friends Clown and Panta- 
loon;—their's are *old familiar fyces,” 
though inelining to the grotesqne. We 
have allegory enough and to sparę, in every- 
day life ; butghoughensed to strange antics 
in that quarter, it certainly never yet fell 
to our lot to see Harlequin dancing a col- 
lege hornpipe on Gornhill propór,—or an 
elderly gentlewoman rising from the flag- 
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stones of King William-street, City, to 
transmute the Mansion-house into a Pa. 
lace of Faerie, Yet, are these the only 
sighta worth a sixpence for a month after 
the New Year. Prosperity ańd humpers, 
(at halfeprice,) therefore, to those wełl-de- 
serving lessees, who, continuing this good 
old custom, welcomę us as late visitors, 
whiłe away two weary hours, and then, 
making their bow or WOPDAŃ their courtesy 
and their curtain, pleasaptly bid us good 
night. j 

ut the subject haś hurrięd us beyond 
discretion: we are in the fouse before, 
»assing even the ordeal of the * pay-płach:" 

trace your steps, then, reader, and fóf a 
moment imagine yourself at home. Yoq 
have dined alone—the afternoon has worn 
away insensibly, for with feet on fender, 
or lengthwise upon the sofa, you have been 
wrapt in the perusal of the newest novel. 
Now, here's the rub. With the climax of 
the tale, comes an anti-ćlimax in your 
feelings : your lamp burns neither dim nor 
blue, the fire still dances uywóri in jocund 
flames ; puss purs peacefully on the hearth, 
instead of putting on any of those mys- 
terious uppearances usual on extraordinary 
occasions ; — everythihg oużward is at 
peace, but the inner man is disquieted and 
restless. And why? For the reason sgod, 
that you have finished your book too cafly, 
and now feel as does the tipsy man who 
has the melancholy il-luck to get sober 
before bed time. Some immediate excite- 
ment is necessary. 

What is to be done, and how to dispose 
of yourself till night. In a happy mom£nt 
* the play” flits across your miad—imagi- 
nation is once more aroused at the bare 
idea ; it is time enough for second price, 
and in a few minutes you are abroad, 
with *the Garden” before you, and a host 
of vendors of.** house bills” close behind. 

The doors opeń to receive yon; and 
now, if tall enough to overłook the heads 
of those in front, or short enough to peep” 
eonveniently below, yon perceive the 
money-taker in his round box, 'bricked up 
in the wall, as it'were; and reminding 
children at Christmas-time, (when they 
see hisęhead in the halo of a strong light,) 
of their astronomy—and they forthwith 
ask papa if it is not *like the man in the 
moon?” The chances are, however, that 
the man in the moon will be yawning, ar 
looking at a very large silver watch, with 


a rattling chain ; and in the latter case he 


will be heard to declare that it wants fall 
ten minntes to * the time.” It is evident 
the folks in front are teazing him. But 
here cpmes* something that will restore 
his good humemr, or put an end to his 
drowsiness : tRe small crowd respectfally 
make way : and two plate, face to face, 


70 
with a pewter pot on the top, te kecp 
them together, are handed into * the 


Ra is = 2 z. of ex- 

citingrtke:sympathy of everybódy present, 

thow bóźokenin a certain delny. Next 
arrives a wild-looking chkracter trom.the 
interibr of the house, bringing down. a 
supply of checks, and the latest news 
from the police station within ; you lean 
with infinite satisfaction that there are 
three piekpoekęta in charge alrcady—and 
that the whole 'of the firsty scene paszed-in 
dumb-show, as the pit was occupied with 
a.hoxing ndktch hetween two of its mem- 

" BiĘE This news ts safficient to excite an 
mipatiencę among * the publie” withont 

td get into the scene of action within ; 
they think they have waited long enough 
already; and when * the man in the 
moon” is presently heard to hum an 
operatie fragment—a sort of gentle chirp- 
ing over his ale-it is half taken as an 
insult, and thP impatience becomes very 
manifest. 

The publfe in waiting straightway begin 
to act accordiny to the humour in which 
that respectable body may happen to be 
at the moment. If it be a * pensive pub- 
lic,” sighs and groans are heard on all 
sides;—if sullen, the disapprobation is 
a. by a storm of kicks and thampa 
oŃ everything at hand' suąceptible óf 
sound:; orif, on the contrary, the crowd 
be good-tempered, a little gentle *chaff- 
ing” transpires with the men in office. 

The policeman at the RAE has to 
eneounter the brunt of all. If a novice, 
tem to one bnt he comes off second best 
in an encounter of wits with the three 
smart-looking great-coated gentlemen in 
front, who came early—and want parti- 
cularly to get in before the ballet comes 
off 1f an older hand, * the police” evi- 
dently looks at the crowd in the light of 
children in a hurry to be helped nt dinner, 
aud assurea them they wil diz 
of it, Meaning the play, alł in time. 
The smart-looking gentlenien can make 
nothing Of him at all. i 

Then, in thę po „ef sighing, groan- 

„ine kićking, thumpińg, and, ridicule, a 
discyssion wilł arise ae to the „natural 
kistóry of some newly-imported actress. 
One party, whe kas sech her in the pro- 
vinces, assyres us the lady ia above the 


„ordinary pętticoat leight ; while another, 
who haż ile cotrage to mention that his 


mother liteś next door ta the young lady, 
considers her aś'very short; and a third 
spęaker opine sthat she is neither short 
niż bat: * jest the koli a woman 

Mala. be, if they tudorstańd him;” in 
fśślie fair qetrene is nężr as miay be the 

-hefght na. Miss Matcher, of thę 
Wóry theatre, New York. This simile, 
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of. course, settłesthe quesfion, and, fora 
few moments, no one seems inclined to 
moot any fresh subject before such an 
anthorityj'as the łast speaker. But an 
observatión is at last ventured on—and 
this leads to a discussion to which all 
within hearing pay particular attention, 
for want of somóthing better to do: 
among the rćst, in: elderly gentleman, 
(who is.escorting his two maiden daugh- 
ters,) and has been: quiet. hitherto, 
determines, at leaśty:Łt6fthrow some light 

on the matter: hla oinjon is cvidently 
of weight, and now 'ft js coming. He 
hems thrice, and opens hię case delibe- 
rately, fully intending” ,to plant the ad- 
versary on the horn3a of a dilemma,— 
when, ńlas! a sudden noise is heard, the 
bar is thrown down—the rush ensucs— 
the elderly gentleman's speech is cut very 
shorł jadeed; and the chances are that 
nabdłły had the spoliteness to wait to hear 
what he had to observe. 

We enter, at last—the theatre is warm 
and lnstrous—the boxes are as full as 
they will be (and, how beautiful three or 
four young and fuir faces break upon us, 
as we look around the lower circle, where 
they sit, rapt, and smiling at the play !)— 
there are no more fashionable visitors to 
eome in, to disturb our first scenes—no 
more place and hox-keepers slamming 
doors, and shouting forth the arrival of 
the *firat" or * second company!” The 
house is full of sound of the right sort; 
and the audience fall of curiosity; we lose 
not a word—nor is the hat blown off one's 
head by cold blasta from the stage when 
the drop scene rises—an accident likely 
enough to occur early in the evening. 
What, though the opening of the tragedy 
or comedy, as it may happen, be over, yet 
are the bnsy fourth and Ah aets before us 
—the very pith and marrow of the play. 

There can be no doubt that at this mo- 
ment the illusion: is most complete. The 
numberless adventitions cireumstances, 
which go to the making up of the modern 
drama, have passed away unseen by tle 
new comer. The scene beńre him has 
not Aa into life gradually, and it is 
his own fault if any doubt remain as to 
the comparative reality of the life he 
has left without the doors and that now 

assing before him. He has not sat be- 

ore the curtain, to witness the musie 
te, in the shape of individual 

Badge flutes, and' hantboys; nor heard 
the ring of the stage-carpenter, 
nor seen the aweeping of the boards—or, 
perchance, the doeskin hęota of some 
autor who has approached too near the 
front-—nor caught the „eye of the stage- 
manager? peeping to gee how the house 
fillu,—till with these reiterated common- 
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laces, the 'enchantment has become 
roken into, shatters, not to be pieced 
together again at will, or at the sound 
of the bell tinkling a note of preparation, 
for the cloud to risę between «is and the 
world of fancy beyond. ad | 

But, happy they who cóme with us. 
How . actors £ ekip a E in poja 

arts! Boxes, pit, and gallery are not in 
existence > tłiam; they are kpa laugh- 
ing, strugóling; intriguing, or despairing, 
realities. "is kasa. instant since we 
stood in the streeżs:of modern London, 
and now time has" travelled backwards, 
arsł the scenie is * England" —the England 
of the old Ćhronicles—and taking fearful 
council together are the victims of the 
tyranny. of the wonderfal Macbeth. Here 
is an opening— 

Malcolm. Let us seek out some desolated shade 

and there s 
Weep our sad bosoms_emtpty. 

Macduff. Let us rathet 
Hold fast the mortal sword; and like good men, 
Bestride our downfall'n birthdom : each new morn, 
New widóws howl; new orphans cry; new SOrrowś 
Strike heaven on the face, that it resonnds 
As if it felt with Scotland, and yell'd out 
Like syllable of dolonr. 

—W hat a promise amply fulfilled, of blood- 
curdling horrors. 

Or other scenes, perchance, aronse ano- 
ther mood of mind. The place of action is 
a library of the last century. -We have fol- 
lowed a lady of fushion from her chair into 
the mysteries of a bachelor's apartinents. 
—She is fair and yonng:—we find her 
hovering round temptation unworthy of 
her better nature, yet all but prepared to 
fall a victim to that laxity of discourse 
and imagination which has grown upon 
her by mere force of dwelling on licen- 
tious suhjects, when offered in the disguise 
of * the faults of others.” "The master- 
piece of Sheridan's wit at once instructu 
and delights us:—the interview is inter- 
rupted—Lady Teazle is behind the screen 
— 6 honest'" Surface is cn thorns—and Sir 
Peter himself, good tempered and unsus- 
pecting, is chuckling at the idea of J oseph's 
virtue and * the little French milliner! ” 

And, after all, when the farce is nearly 
brought to 8 conclusion, and the green 
curtain threatens extinetion to the plea- 
sunt and imaginative existence before us, 
we may still discover our fellow * half- 
I visitor. While all around him are 

aint and yawning, he is as fresh as ever; 
and when, in the jm scene, the pit, im- 
patient for its ale, ita oysters, and itą bed, 
rises to make an abrupt exit before the 
last joke is ćracked, the last chorns sung, 
or the youngpeople. decentły united after 
thcir dramatic difficulties,—"we recognise 
our man in the bpisk and indignant tone 
in which he insistg upon it thft the pit 
ahall keep its seat, and once more nn- 


„snd amonę the latter, 
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cover its head! He is prepared for 
another act „ąt least—and this, we contend, 
is the proper state of visual and mental 
digestion in which to leave the tlieatre. 

, , Q. 


W 


OBSERVANDA. 
(From a Correspondent,) 
ROMANTIC MARRIAGA. 

Tuz father of the present Viscount Ash- 
brook, when very young, and residing with 
biu family in ghe Queen*s County, was 
struck with the heauty of an Irish pensant 
girl, named Elizabeth Ridge, who was in 


the habit of punting a ferry-boat acrosg. a ' 


stream in the vicinity*of Castle Durrów. 
The love-sick youth took every opportu- 
nity of enjoying the society of his 
water.nymph; bat carefully contealed 
from his parents the impression she had 
made upon his bosom. He then held an 
ensiyn's commission in kome regiment 
which was qnartercd neaithe castle ; but 
he was too young to think of matriimony; 
nor was.the object of his afiBetion either 
old enough, or sufficiently educated, to be- 
come his wife. She had been reared 
among the Irish peasants, had been unused 
to shoes and 'stockings; was scarcely ac- 
quainted with the English language, and 
was wholly uninformed in matters of the 
worłd : but the young ensign fancied tlMMt, 
in spite of these disadyantagea, he could 
perceive an aptitude of mind, and sound- 
ness of intellect, united with great amiable- 
ness of temper, in addition to her personal 
perfections, Underthese cireumstances, he 
coneeived the romantic idea of submitt 
her to the superintendence of some re- 
pen female, capable of rendering her, 
rough the infinence of edncation, an as- 
sociate snitable to his wishes and to his 
rank» The lovely ferry-girl was, accord- 
ingly, placed under the tnition of a lady, at 
whose house Captain Flower occasionally 
visited her; and where he marked frorą 
time to time, with all the enthusiaśm of a 
romantic lover, her progress in various po- 
lite aceonplishmenta,  Elizalieth Ridge 
remained in this situation abont three 
years, when the efinx of time, as well as 
some domestic oęcutrences, enabled Capt. 
Flower to reap tte reward ofhis constancy 
and honourable cohndnct by a matrimonial 
nnion. And the blushing daughter of the 


Emerald Isle became ultimately the Vig>. 


countess Ashbrook, and lady of the castle, 
beneath whose walls her early charms had, 
like the rays of the rising sun, beamed for 


a time unnoticed only to become more 


effulgent and more admired. By the vis- 
count. she hAd several sons and danghters : 
among the fqzmer, the present viscount, 
e mother of the 
present Lady Wetherell. . : 


loved 


MRS. SALMON”S WAX=WORK. 


Ir is curious to mark the change ofthingw 
and the progress of refinement. Dr. Clarke 
was, jn'the middle of the last century, one 
ot thę mąst eminent physieians.of the day. 
He liyed ih a styłe adapted to his celebrity; 
and hąving a wife and family, was anxions 
to secure for tlie former some suitable pro- 
vision in the event of hja dying before her. 
Life insuranceswere at that tine unknown, 
and the doctor purchased Mrs. Salmon's 
Wax-work Exkibition, atęjhe east corner 
of the Inner Temple Lane (now a hair- 
dresser's shop), then in great repnte, and 
* visited not only by persons from the conn- 
try as one ofthe *' lions of London,” but 
resorted tó as a lounge by the fashionuple 

*'and the gay. The doctor resided in a 
house where now stands the banking-house 
of Messrs, Praed and Co. ; and, upon his 
decease, his widow removed to the opposite 
side of the street, and took possession of 
the rooms cont£iniug the Wax-work, where 
she continacd til herdeath ; always highly 
respected, not only by her neighboars, but 
by all the survivors of her lusband's nn- 
morous friends. At a very advanced age, 
Mr». Clarke was seriously injured by falling 
upon the steps of the altar after receiving 
the sacrament, which confined her to her 
bed for many weeks; and durinę her severe 
ilła oss, her son (the present Sir Jumes 
Clarke) testified his filial dnty by a constant 
and unremitted attention to his venerable 
parent. For many ycars bełore this ucci- 
dent, the exhibition of Waxs-work had 
ceased to attraet, and had become na 
lówzer a sonree of profit; but Mrs. Clarke 
could never be prevailed upon to quit it, 
and reside with her family. The old lady 
was infiexible in this detenmnination, and 
reinained in the same rooms to the day of 
her death. i 
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LORD BYRON. 

No one knew how to apologise for an 
afiront with better grace or with more de- 
licacy than'Lord Byron. Tn the first edi- 
tion of thę first canto of The Childe Harold, 
the poet thought proper in a note to advert 
to two political tracts which hud been 
lately published—one by Major Pasley, 
and the other by Gould Francis Leckie, 
Fsq., a gentleman not unknown in the 
litarary world ; and eonćluded his remarks 
by the words * ignorance on the one hand, 
and prejudice on the other.” Mr. Leckie, 
who felt rather offended at the severity 
(and, as he considered, injustice,) of the 
observations, wrote a letter to Lord Byron, 
compłaining of tlie affront. Lord Byron did 
not róply to the letter ; but, in about three 
weeks afterwards, called upon Mr. Leckie, 
and begged hin to aoi a very clegantly 
bound topy of a new edition of the poem, 
in which the offensive passage was omitted. 
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THIEF-TAKING INSTRUMENTS, 

TnEsE two curions instruments for caTch- 
ing thieves were found, a few years since, 
among a colleetion af old iron from Ayl- 
sham Bridewell, in Norfolk, which has not 
been used as a prison sinee tlo last en- 
larzement of Norwich Castle. The Bride- 
well, (aceording to thre inscription carved 
in ouk,) was erected in tle reign of King 
ilenry the Fighth, by R. Marsham, and 
Joan, his wife. "The date npon the arch of 
the door is 154%; and, from the ornament 
of crockets, there can be little douht that 
these irons are of the same date aa the 
huilding itself, The instrument, Fig. 1, 
has a wooden handle nineteen inches and 
a half long, wnd las two iron springs, which 


tg. L. 





moyż towards the dotted line a,ae; and 

Ng: 2, by the springs, tp 2,4.” The space e, 
 upPig. 1, receivod.the 8 r lower bart of 
the leg: that of z, in Fig. Zs ląqye enou 


to seiże a, thief by the lower part of the' 


thigh. This had formerly ąffixed to it a 
pole, about seven or eight feet long, and 
was very necessary to draw a thief in a re- 
trograde notion out ęf a hole, when at- 
tempting to make his escape. 
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Dr. Johnson, in his Dictionary, says, the 
word Catchpoli is from catch and połl, a ser- 
geant or bumbailiff; but, if any conjecture 





be allowed, may it not be derived from 
catch and połe, the instrument being fixed 
to a long pole ? 

'lhe * Cachipollis,” described in Wiclif's 
New Testament, (Dedisof A postles, e. xvi.,) 
were sergeants under the magistrates, but 
are thns deseribed in the glossary : ** Cacche- 
> bailiftes, lictors, from catch and połe, 

ceause these officers, in cxecuting their 
office, lay hold of the man's neck.” 

Such irons appear to be still used by 
the Swedish and Danish watchmen; tor 
the watchmen of Stockholm, like the bre- 
thren of Copenhagen, are described as per- 
uambułating the town at night, with a cn- 
rions weapon, like a pitchfork, each side 
of the fork having a spring barb, used in 
securing a running thief by the leg. The 
employment of it requires some skill and 
practice, and constitutes no inconsiderable 
part of the art and mystery ofthief-catching. 

For the preceding curiosilies und their 
explanation, we are indebted to a commu- 
nication to the Arehceołogia, vol. xxii.; by 
J. A. Repton, Esq. F.S.A. 

Scientific factg. 
ź HAIL-STORMA PREVENTED.e 

M. AnaGo has proposed a plan for dis- 
charging clonda, in cases of storms, of the 
electric fluid which they contain, and thus 
preventing the frequent occurrence of hail- 
storms, which, it is known, are generally 
produced by two currents of clouds, charged 
with positive and negative electricity, czoss- 
ing each other. It consists in an improwe- 
ment upon Franklin's experiment of the 
kite, with wkich heeobtained an electric 
spark from a cloud, and afterwards Dr. 
Romas, of Nerae, gnd Messrs. Lini and 
Charles, of the Uwited States, nioduced 
electric fłashes, three and four feet in length. 
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M. Arago recommends that a small balloon, 
properly secured, armed with metallie 
ointa, and communicating with the ground 

y a rope covered with nietallie wire, like 
a harp-string, should be kept permaniently 
floating in the air at a considerakłe;height 
oser the spot which it is wished to preserve 
from the effects of lightning or hail; and 
he expects that by such an apparatus as 
this, a cloud might have its electric contents 
entirely drawn off withont any damage 
being caused, opthat, at least, the intensity 
of a hail-storm would be greatly diminished. 
The cxperiment is so simple that it is well 
worthy of a trial.—Gałignani's Messenger. 

BOTANICAL MICROSCOPE. 

"Ar the last monthly illustration of the: 
Society of Arts, Mr. Qnekett detailed some 
attractive facts respecting the application 
of Ross” oxyhydrogen microscope to bo- 
tanical subjects. The lecturer pointed out, 
by the aid of numerous cowured drawings 
of the various sections, as well as speci- 
mens of numerous varieties o$wood, their 
mechanieal properties and organization. 
Some were so hard as to resist the action of 
an edged iron instrument, and others so 
soft as to be easily compressed by the hand ; 
whilst a contrast as striking was seen in 
the colours. The tissue und organization 
of the various woods were next deserikged. 
Rice-paper is zmade by the Chinese from a 
plant composed almost wholly of cellular 
tissue, and is removed from the tree like 
the unrołlling of papyrus. Amongst va- 
rious experiments, one was shewn with a 
cross-cut piece of wood, about two feót 
long by four in width, supported on four 
legs, and which, on being moistened, by 
the contraction of the wood forced itself 
forwards, the lega being so fixed us to pre- 
vent a retrograde movement.  Vaurlous 
specimens of wood, as thin sections of 
bamboo cane, bird's-eye maple, fir, ma- 
hoguny, śzc., were exhibited by the oxyhy- 
drogen mieroscope, and it was remarkci 
that there was not the least mistiness or 
faintness of outline, so common.in the ap- 
plication of this chemical agent to miero- 
scopic purposes.—Adnidged from tke Times. 

e LEGUMINOUS PLANTS. 

Os the 9th inst., Professor Johnson de- 
livercd to the Royal Society of Agriculture 
an interesting lecture on the leguminous 
plants, which he commenced by ebserving. 
that, from the carliest period of history, or 
even tradition, the seęds of a tribe of plants 
known by the pame of pulse had been used 
as food. "They derive the term leruminose 
from the charącter of thę seed-vcssel, vul- 
garly cglled A pod, but by botanistsa legumte, 
the individu ylng from a diminutive 


zegetable (Wa stately tree. Amongst other 


peculiarities, they_are very susceptible te 
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changes of er , and the inclination 
which is produced by the retraction of the 
stemy ja. called the s of plants. The 


most-extensive śnibe is the papilionacecus, 
so named. from the resemhląnce of its 


flowera to the figure of a, butżerfiy. Manty 
of thejr seeds, as the bean.and pea, contęin 
much more nutriment than grain, and a 
variety called lentils*is.still more natri- 
tious; but the laburnum and other poison- 
ous varieties of cytisus belong to this class. 
Many of their productices are of great 
commercial importance, both iu medicine 
and the arts. From a | rt gru (glycy- 
* rhiza glabra) ia obtałned the inspissated 
juice calle liguorice. Manna is the pro- 
duction of khother species common to Persia 
"and Tartary; and gum tragacanth is ob- 
tained from another called the milk vetch. 
Dragons blood and kino, celebrated for 
their astringency and value in dyeing, are 
the produet of others ; as also, the red and 
yellow sanderstłood. Gum lac is obtained 
from a spęcies of Żułea; indigo from ve- 
veral specież of indigofera; and soy is the 
product of a species of dolichos=all of 
which are butterfly plants. Another ex- 
tensive tribe of the leguminous plants is 
the mimosa, including the sensitive plant 
of our hothowies, and the acacias of our 
greenhonses and conservatories. Although 
th€ genera are small, the tribes are very 
numerous, as upwards of 400 varieties ef 
acacias are known ; and which, as a great 
many come from Australia, are likely to be 
considerably increased in number. Onę of 
etr most important produets is gum 
aPabić, of which 450 tons are unnnally im- 
ported from the East Indies and the Łevant. 
An extract from the bark, which is very 
astringent, is now, however, lurgely im- 
ported as a substitute for oak bark and 
other materials uscd in tanning.— 7/mee. 


Nehb H00ks, 


LITERARY CONGLOMERATE. 

(Tars isa rery amusing rolume of some 
six hundrgi pages, * ct a Combination of 
various Thoughts and Facts, on various 
Subjects,” read by the anthor, Mr. B. R, 
Duncan, to the Literary Institution in 
Bath, the, contents belng—Kasays on the 
Choice of Subjecta in Painting; Eorcign 
Travel ż,h Gentleman's Day in ancieut 
„"Kome; Mótives of War; on Hair; Ilu- 
man Drink, Smoking, and Snafftnking ; 
Somnambuliam ;, Scułpture ; Instinct ; Mi- 
ration;, Voice of Birds; Spiders; Ba- 
ce.f £ fyestrucfiort and. Preservation of 
gakis: The title' of the work is by no 
Baj feliciton ; the: aqżhor tellstus that 
e.talls his work "* Congiotuqrate* not 
ańly becąuse it is composed of various' 
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subjects, but also because it is the deźritus 
of various authors: good ; but have not the 
milion, for whem this.book has many in- 
trinsic attrąctions, a somewhat droll ap- 
plication of the term * conglomerate ” to 
a strange confusion of ideas—an interpre- 
tation by no means characteristie of the 


„well-arranged materials of the rolume be- 


fore us. Nevertheless, the author turns 
his * geołogical title ” to playful account, 
dedieating the work to those eminent ge- 
ologists, the Rev. Dr. Buckland, and W. 
Cenybeare, observing :—* I have no doubt 
that your geologicał eyes will detect many 
slips and faults in my strata; and possibly 
you may have some difficulty abont the 
chronołogy of some of my depositions, but 
I trust you will use the critical Aammer 
with gentleness, and not consider all that 
I have collected as mere rudble”* We add a 
few spacimens.] 

English dri.A great advance in all the 
fine arts has been, within a few years, 
manifested among us. Sir Thomas Law- 
rence, im his first Address to the Rwyal 
Academy, says, ** The rising school of Eng- 
laud ought to do much, for it procecds 
with great advantages. [t has the soundest 
thcory for its instruction, the brightest 
example for its practice, and the history of 
R greatness for its cxcitement.” The 
iberality with which noblemen and gen- 
tlemen allow their finest po to he 
pablicły exhibited, the patronage of the 
arts displayed by King George the Fourth, 
in the establishment of the National Gal- 
lery, have already a PE influence 
on the productions of our modern artists, 
and warrant our just anticipation of a 
brilliantty glorious day of good sense and 
good taste ; when music, poetry, sculpture, 
und painting, shall all PAŁ ola in dif- 
ferent ways, to one great an glorious end 
—tbhe improvement, the gratification, and 
the exaltation of the best feelings of odr 
nature. 

Koreign Travel,=Wonld travellers give 
the public only such observations on men 
and things as their previous education and 
studies entitle them to speak,of with judg- 
ment agd taste, we should not have so, 
many silly details of vagabond inanity. 
Had Burney eriticised the governments, 
and Williams the laws of foreign countrien, 
instead of their musię and paintings, tle 
world would probably owe them little ob- 
ligation for their remarks. 1 remember 
an Oxford cook, who published his travels 
in Ffance, and wisely confined his eriti- 
cism to the markets and the kitchen. As 
travellers write best on their pa favourite 
topies, I think Mr. Wyndham: did very 
wisęly in selecting the best from euch tra- 
veller inthis Compilętion of Travels in 
Spain. 
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4 Gentlemańn's Day in Ancient Rome 
Having now traced the steps óf my Ro- 
man from his up-rising to his going to bed; 
I will consider in what particułars he ma 
be said to differ and in what te agree with 
a modern gentłeman in London ; for we 
must not forget that Rome was the lux- 
urious capital of an extensive empire. 

Hlis hours of rising werć earlier. As 
many a Romah was probably like Ilorace; 


Parcus Deorum cultor et infrequens, 


I will sa nothing of their devotion as a 
subject of comparisóń, His visits to the 


forqytin must be paralleled by our London 
gentleman's' attendanece on the House of 
Commons, or occasional visits to the law- 
courts or the club-rooms for news. His 
visits of ceremony and to friends were at a 
much earlier hour than those of modern 
days: otr ericket, tennis, and billiards, 
must be set off with his sportsin the ateolee; 
and our horse-races against the sports of 
the circus. Their theatres were a mid-day 
amusement, and the dramas, represented 
there, more resembled: our operas than our 
lays. 


Our breakfast and luncheon, correspond- 


ing to the Roman dinner, are like his com- 
paratively slight repasts. Our use of linen 
po the necessity of freqnenting the 

ath, as he did,everyday ; but our dinners, 
which follow, are not mtore luxurious; 
though, to our ideas, they may he much 
more enjoyabłe in point of taste and com- 
fort. The Roman position in beds would 
be found very unsuitable to our present 
mode of eating : aa they had' no knives or 
forks, they helped themselves, as the Turks 
do at present, with their fingers. Their 
cvokery and wines, however different from 
ours, were probably no less gratifying to 
their palates. Their dancing, and musie, 
and dice, correspond to our evenings' 
ammusements. 

Thus, we see that, dne allowance being 
made for variety of cłimaie, religion, and 
govecrnnent, the life of a Roman gentleman 
was but Żiżtle different from that of a 
gentleman in our own metropolis. 

By closer comparison, a still more mi- 
nute resemblanee might undoubtedly be 
ahewn between the ancient and modern 
Romans than with Englishmen. Printed 
books and newspapers render it unneces- 
sary for multitudes to assemble in publie 
portieos and squares for daily information 
of passing cventa. The absence of com- 
merce may have given to ancient Rqme 


rather the air of modern Paris tkan' of 


London. Religion wore an air of pomp 
whieh Protestantism Was renotnced, but to 
which modern Rome adheres. The general 
intent of feasting and public exbibitions 
being everywhere tlt same, nati ły, to 
indulge appetite, and kill time and though 


" and mechanical skill have, however, given 


7» 


a. generał resermblance in.the modes of 
effectiny these purposes is. observable in 
all couniries. Extended science, and art, 


splendour and variety to the est nts 
of our own tinies; and the advance of 
science and literature of the present day 
has added dignity of thonght and reśned 
intellect to entertainmente altogether new, 
which the scientific lęctures frequently de- 
livered within the walls of numerous Insti- 
tutions abundangly exemplify. 
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We resume (from page 63) our notes 
from Lord Bróugham's masterly Sketches, 
with Lord Tenterden. * Like most English 
lawyers, he married early ip life, and lived 
wholły in his own family ; associating less 
with his brethren at the bar thąn any man 
of the day. But his hours ot relaxation 
were not passed in idleness. The classical 
acquirements, in which he sarpassed most 
men, formed the solace of his leisure ; and, 
to the end of his life, he not onły had a 
high relish for snch pursuits, but wrote 
Latin verses with peculiar eloqnence apd 
perfect ease. What is far less rarely met 
with, especially added to such tastes and 
such acquirements,—he was well versed in 
natural philosophy, particalarly in the 
various branches of mechanical science 
Nor, did any one out of the trade bettęł 
understand all the details of machinery, 
in examining which his accurate mind took 
a peculiar pleasure.” Of Lord Tenterden's 
singnlar defect, the Reviewer says: * his 
temper was naturally bad: it was hasty, 
it was violent; forming a marked contrast 
to the rest of his mind. Bat, it was sin- 
gular with what success he fought against 
this, and how he mastered the retigllious 
part of his nature. It was, indeed, a study 
to observe this battle, or rather, victory ; 
for the eonfliet was too successful to be 
apparent on many oecasions”* On the 

nch it rarety broke gut; but after such 
an oecasżon, "it was an edi ping sight to 
observe Lord Tentęrden, whose kra rj 
had been visibly afiected during the trial, 
addressing himself to the points of the 
cause, with the same perfect calmness and: 
indiffercnce with which a mathematician 
pursues the investigatijn of an abstract 
truth ; as if there were neither the parties 
nor the advocates in existence, and only 
bent'upon thę discovery and elacidation of 


the truth.” It is allowed that his emi- 
nence as ń j great: <yet it is 
ogrtain thaty for” some time, he formed no 


very remarkable exgeption to the ule. He: 
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took no general and comprehensive view 
of a case ; he examined its details part by 
part ;'he did not, like a leader, get up on 
an ence, and from thence survey the 
subject in all its bearings; nor wąs he 
aware of the relative importance of its 
different portions. Hut, in order to per- 
form hiu office, he would select one parti- 
cular compartment, and he would choose 
not the most difficult. To this he bent his 
attention, and seemed a good deal troubled, 
and even impafient, if it Care drawn awa 
to other points not within the limits whic 
„ he had chosen to trace. It is remarkable, 
not only how this habit wore off, instead 
of being confirmed and extended ; but ałso 
„how great a start he made in improve- 
ment after he had been five or six ycars 
chief of his court; and, on tle occasion of 
a long and severe illness, that seemed to 
render his retirement from the Bench in- 
evitable. His temper was softened; his 
attention became more comprehensive ; he 
viewed things more upon an enlarged 
scale; his industry was not relaxed,— 
inereased it could not be; and, during the 
last seven or eight years of his time, he 
exhibited a very eminent instance of great 
judicial capacity. At all times, his law 
was safe, and accurate, and ready ; but he 
could now deal far more ably with facts, 
never was without great influence on 
the jury, but as he could now enlighten 
their minds more fully, his weight was 
increased.” To witness his scientifie ac- 
nirements, as displayed in presiding over 
i complicated patent case, *was a Yery 
great treat, whether to a lawyer or a nan 
of science. It was a singalar exhibition of. 
legal, combined with mechanical, skiłl,— 
each keeping within its own proper sphere, 
but each conspiring with the other to 
ohtain the full investigation of the cause 
in all its bearings, and ita clear elucidation 
to the jnry. He it was, too, who at first 
leant against the absurd, uńjust, and mis- 
chievous refinements, by which almost all 
former judges concetved it fit that they 
shoald alep lay a constant acuteness to de- 
feat the Claims of a Patentee, upon tle 
unreflectiag notion of his right being a 
monopoly, and the public interqst being 
damaged by it; whoólly forgetting that his 
genius ańd labour had been first givet to 
the publie in o ; a purchase w 
„ske ary possession of that monopoly.” 
Of tte few defects of Lord Testerfien e 
greatest was his different measure of pa- 
tience and courtesy for different ćlasses,— 
even for differen$ individuals." * It could 
not be said of him that he was no respecter 
of -persons: * though his conduct, in this 
respect, tyas confined to%a.mere accidęnt 
of outward behaviour anf mimners; noz 
thing beyond that. * When on one ocea- 
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sion, he had, with some roughness, ad 
dressed to a witness, who was lookin 
another way, an advice not unumal wit 
him, and not very delicately couched, * to 
hold up his head, and speak out like a 
man,” it was amusing to observe the fall 
of both countenance and voice when the 
witness turned upon the judge the face of 
the Chairman oł the Honourable East- 
india Company.” | 

[o the portraiture of Lord Tentenden 
succeedas that of Lord Ellenborough, whence 
wę have only room for an anecdotc or 
two. **He had no mean power of ridi- 
cule—as playful as a mind, more strony 
than refined, could make it; while, of sar- 
casn, he was an eminent professor, but of 
the kind which hacks, and tears, and flays 
its victims, rather than destroys by cat- 
ting kecnly. Hlis interrogative exclama- 
tion iR Lord Melville's case, when tle 
party's ignorance of having taken accom- 
modation out of the public fand was ulleged 
—indeed, was proved—may be remem- 
bered as very pieturesqgnue, though, per- 
haps, more pungent than dignified. * Not 
know money? Did he see it when it 
glittered? Did he hcar it when it chinked?' 
On the Beuch, he had the rery well-known, 
though not very eloquent, Ifenry Hunt 
before him, who, in mitigation of some 
expected sentence, spoke of some who 
*< ceómplained of his dangerous ełoquence.” 
*<'They do you great injnstice, sir,” said the 
considerate and merciful Chief-Justice, 
kindly wanting to relieve him from all 
anxiety on this charge. After he had becn 
listening to two Conveyuncers for a whole 
day of a long and most technical argu- 
ment, in silence, Shd with a wholesome 
fear of lengthening it by any interruption 
whatever, one of them, in reply to a re- 
mark from another judge, said: *]f it is 
the pleasure of your lordship that I should 
go into that matter. *We, sir, snid the 
Chief-Justice, * have no pleasure in it uny 
way." When a favourite special pleader 
was making an excursion, somewhat un- 
expected by. bis hearers, as unwonted in 
him, into a patbetic topis—' An't we, sir, 
rather getting into the high sentimental 
latitudes now ?* 

The two distinguished Scottish lawyers, 
Fryskine and Blair, follow : of the former 
it ts felicitously recorded: * He was, in all 
respects, one, the charms of whose social 
converse were unboundęd, of a demeanour 
thaj every instant shewed his noble birth ; 
in manners, of perfect ease, polish, and 
grace ; óf a temper the most sweet, and of 
spirita thę most joydus and gay, without 
ever being boisterous, turbulent, or obtru- 
sive ; DARA the most various, 
never refusing a seriQus turn, though de- 
lighting in every species of mirth, from 
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refined comedy to broad farce—he was the 
life and soul of every circle with which he 
mixed. Affable to those below him; full 
of firmness and independence to his supe 
riors; altogether, without a particle of 
envy, or jeałousy, or gall, in his whole 
composition—no wonder that he was the 
darling of the age and the country in which 
he lived ; and was móst happily and most 
justly described by once who knew him 
well, as * the best beloved man in all Ścot- 
land. ””* Mr. Blair, so loug Solieitor- 
General, and afterwards Lord President, of 
the Court of Session, is characterized of 
an fndolent nature; although * his indo- 
lence was rather the vis śnerlia that often 
attends genius, than the ordinary listless- 
ness or aversion to labour, that mnarks little 
minds.” Such were his earnestness, gra- 
vity, and sustained dignity, that his sway 
over the Bench was supreme. *And there 
are many now alive who may recollect, 
that when the Court fonnd themselves 
compelled to decide against him, they 
faultered, paused, would fain have avoided 
the hard necessity,—sceemed distrustful of 
their own opinion, and all but apologized 
for taking so extraordinary a liberty with 
such u great legal authority.” 

The 'sketches of English characters are 
then resumed with a portrait more his- 
torieally attractive than its immediate 
predecessors—that of *'u_ distingnished 
person, who presided over the councils of 
this country for a longer period than 'any 
other minister, excepting Walpole and 
Pitt; and for a period incomparably more 
glorious, in all that is commonly dcemed 
to constitute national renown. 

« Lord Liverpool was Prime-minister of 
England for fifteen years, after havin 
filled, in succession, almost every politi 
office, from Under-sccretary of State up- 
wards; and passed his whole life, from 
the age of manhood, in the public service, 
save the single year that followed the 
death of Mr. Pitt.” "Then follows a rapid 
sketch of this eventful ministry, *in which 
party ranshigher and took.a far more 
personal turn than at any other period of 
our political history;*”” whence it is ecarcely 
adapted for our pages, save in this singular 
coincidence : * haviug signalized his outset 
in political life, by a supposition which he 
propounded ax possible—a march to Paris— 
this was then deemed so outrageouw an 
absurdity, that it became connected with 
his name as a standing topie of ridicgle ; 
yet he lived to see the impossibility re- 
alized, was Prime-minister when tbe event 
happened, anQ did no$ survive the dynasty 


* The late Lord Kinmird, in the Houpe of Com- 
mons, himself amongat tie most quick and delight- 
ful, as well as honourable, of men. 
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which he had mainly contributed to re- 
store.” * 

Another extract, and we panse; and 
surely, in this there is * more than meets 
the eye.” Having spoken of the personal 
good fortune of Lord Liverpool, in es- 
caping the vulgar outcry against the un- 
popanz acts of his administration, the 
teviewer adds: ** Such waa the happy tot 
ot Lord Liverpool; such are the comfort 
which a respectable mediogrity of talents, 
with its almostfkonstant ćompanion, an 
extreme measure and discretion in the use 
ol them, confers upon its possessor iń lien 
of brilliant repułation, with its attendant 
detraction and hate. While the conqueror 
mosgnts his triumphal car, and hexrs the 
air rent with the shonts of his name, he 
hears, too, the maliynant whisper ap- 
pointed to remind him, that the trumpet 
of fame blunts not the tooth of calunny ; 
nay, he descends from his gęminence when 
the spłendid day is over, tO be inmade the 


* Elsewhere, in this Sketch, therQ occur a few 
piquant observations, which we cannot resist qnoting, 
on account of the experience of their writer: the 
paswage is a lesson for parliamentary wits—'*' A 
wit, though he amusęs for the moment, unavoidably 
gives frequent offence to grave and serious men, 
who dowt think public afiairs should be lightly 
handled, and are constantly falling into the error, 
that, when a person is arguing the most Sk. 
sively, by shewing the gross and ludicrous absurdy 
of his adversary's reasoning, he is jesting and not 
arguing, while the argument is, in reality, more 
close and stringent, the more he shiews the opposite 
picture to be grossly ludicrous,—that is, the more 
effective the wit becomes. But, though all this ia 
perfectly true, it is equally certain that dange 
attends such courses with the common run of płał. 
men. .... Nor, is it omly by wit that genius 
ołfends: flowers of imagination, flights of oratory, 
great passages, are more admired by the critic than 
relished by the worthy baronets who darken the 
porch of Boodlęs—=chiefiy answering to the names 
of Sir Robert and Sir John; and the solid traders,—- 
the very good men who stream along the Strand 
from 'Change towards St. Stephens Chapel, at five 
o'clock, to sce the' business of the country done by 
the Sovereign's servants. A pretty long cpurse of 
observation on these component parts ofgParlia-., 
mentary audience, begets some doubt if noble pae- 
sages (termed *'fine flourishes*), be not taken by 
them as personalły offensive.” The examples are 
smartly tołdd—'"' such fine passages as Mr. Canning 
often indulged himself, and.a few of his htarers with; 
and which certajnły seemed to be received as an 
insult by wholę benches of men accustomed to tdis- 
tribute juStice at Sessions. These worthies, tlie 
dignitaries of the empire, resent such flights as 
liberties taken with them; and alwaystsay, when 
others force them to praise—* Weli, well—but it 
was out of Poza We have nothing to do with 
King Priam here—or with a heathen god, such as" 
JBolus ;—żhose kind of folk are very well in Pope's 
Homer and Drydęn's Virgil; but, 88 I said to Sir 
Robert, who sat next me, what have you or I to do 
with them matters? I like a good, plain man of 
business, like young Mr: Jenkinson,—a man of the 
pen and desk, like his father before him—aud who 
never speaks when he is not wanted :—let me tell 
you, Me. Wanniug too much by half. Time 
ia shórt-—the. ępnly twenty-four hours in the 

y, you knów. ” This ie a delicious morcedu, 
quite 4 ła Tomkins and Jenkine. . . 
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victim of nevdremding envy, and of slander 
which is immortal, as the price of that 
day's delirions enjoyment; and all the 
time, safety and peace is the lot of the 
humbler companion, who shared his labours 
without partaking of his renown, and who, 
if he has enjoyed little, has paid and suf- 
fered less.” ; 

Chary as we hare* been of space, we 


have not left ouryelves room to: speak of. 


the reimainder of the paper, sorne ten 
pages portrayińg Lord ż Vinceńt, *'ul- 
most as distiugnished among the states- 
men as the warriors of his age.” There 


"is besides, a parallel sketch of Nelson of 


. 


riveting interest ;' which we lingeringly 
leave tor another occasion; trusting re 


* long to hare thc good fortune of meeting 


in unbther form this masterly contributiou 
to contemporary history. |ts surpassing 
interest is the best security for the fulfl- 
ment of our prgmise of return. 


THEGPERM WHALE FISHERY. 


(THE patron who does ns the hononr to 
take up this article, as a gentle prepara- 
tive for an after-dinner nap, may, perhaps, 

ardon ms for reminding him that the 
ight of his lamp is borrowed from the 
largest of known living animals; that the 
ol which turns his night into day once 
formed part of. a being whose heart sent 
out ten or fifteen gallons of blood at erery 
stroke, through an aorta measuring a foot 
in diameter ; and that the creature whose 

igentic frame was nourished by thia 
od of life gamboled on the broad back of 
the ocean, ręjoiging in his strength, till the 
igmy man, whose head and hand give him 
omińion over every other living thing, 
made war upon him in his own dominion, 
and left the enormous mass inanimate, 
«floating many a rood.” Nor is every one 
acquainted with the dangers and prira- 


_ tilons borne by those who seek the monster 


in his.remotó"watery kingdom. A South- 
Sea -whaling voyage ofien excgeds three 
yeara, anq hardly ever oceupies less than 
two ; andto the sailor u ed in tbis 
fishefy, Shcridan's beautiful lines may, 
without exaggeration, be applied s— 

« The wand'ring tar, whó not for years has press'd 
The widow (i partner of his day of rest, . 
Qn the cold dęck—-far from her arma rermmov' d— 
Stilt hums the-ditty that his Snaan lov'd ; 

And while arouna the cadence rude is błown, 

The boatswain whistles in a softer tone.” * 


And here we may" notice the high and 
palmy state to which this branch of our 


„ trade. has now attalned, and how gogd a 


nursery for sężantn it has betome. From 
the port of Lendon nna. wi e of 
seventy sail of fine shipe, (66 a burthep 


. fishery.” 
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ranging from three to four hundred tons, 
are annually on the look-out for sperma- 
ceti whales. The crews of these ships, 
which are fully -provisioned for three 
years, and sail from London at all times 
of the year, consist of from twenty-eight 
to thirty<three men and oficers—including 
the surgeon —who occasionally conde- 
scends to keep an eye also on the culinary 
department, which, after all, seems to us 
to be a very coimmendable species of 
mixed practice. AlI the men are, in point 
of fuet, co-adventureta with the owner; 
for they go on the laythat ia, they haye a 
certain share of the produść, instead of 
the ordinary money-payment. As, for ob- 
vious reasons, there are in such expc- 
ditious mo more cats than ean catch 
mice,” the mafiner who has been afłoat in 
one of these ships is pretty sure to turn 
out n*crack specimen of his genus==a 
amart fellow, case-hardened to any cli- 
mate, expert in all his professional duties, 

but proverbially so in the use of the oar— 
chdned with imperturbable : nerves and 

uick decision, eagle-eyed, and lion- 

earted. The love of distinction, self- 
interest, self-preservation—all the motives, 
in short, that can stimulate to exertion, 
are brought into play. "The ardour with 
which this dangerous sea-hunting is pur- 
sued seems to tuke the strongest possession 
of the men's minds; and one of their 
most usual modes of making a heavy hour 
light is skctching their favourite ship, 
whales in various attitudes, and the hair- 
breadth escapes of their p: and 
themselves, upon the tooth of one of the 
monsters whom they have seen die, pierced 

with almost as many darts as the * mon- 

strenx Physetere,” killed by Pantagruel, 

« chose moult plaisante A veoir.'— From 

the Quarterly Review. 

[In this paper, (an admirable review of 
Mr. Beale's Natural History of the Sperm 
JVhale) we are hsppy to see that re- 
ference is made * to the pride every honest 
Englishman must fęel in contemplating 
such a character as that of Mr.ainderby,”' 
in whose * bold and enterprisiuz mind” 
origineted * tle grand speculalion of send- 
ing ships round Cape Horn into the Pa- 
cifie, in order to extend the sperm whale 
This occurred in 1758; and the 
example has beeń followęd with vigoroua 
success; for not three years have elapsed 
ałńce 8 vessel helonging to the sume 
viggreus speculator reiurned from the 
sperm fishery six months sooner than she 
was looked fór, with a cargo of 025,000 
valne, being the largest known in the fish- 
ery for many years; and, as the men were 
co-adventurers, tach ręceived for his share 
the large sum of £ 158] 
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THAMES ANGLING. 


« Qup Father Thames” has been too much 
slighted by the brethren of the angle. 
Those who can revel among northern lakes, 
or beside the pleasant rivers which run 
through the valleys of North Wales, would 
lead others to forget that health, amnuse- 
ment, and enjoyment, are to be found 
within a morning's drive of their homes in 


the metropolis. Philosophy teaches us to- 


seize the lesser advantage when the greater 
is beyond our reach. There are many who 
dearly łove the gentle craft, to whom a long 
absence from the PRE ocenpations of lite 
is difficult or impossible. We, city men, 
have, upon our own most glorious river, all 
which the most eazer and devoted anygler 
can desire-—sport in płenty, if he be not 
over fastidions. Let his busket weigh a 
hundred-weight, we can shew him where 
he may ll it from sunrise to sunsef; and 
may tell him that, be tbe weather fair or 
foul, and though * the wind bloweth where 
it listeth,”” he is certain not to be altogether 
disappointed. Or, if his notions be more 
ambitioua, and his aim be to exhibit skill, 
we may tell bim where trout, as fine As 
ever strained the sinews, or gladdened the 
heart, of the angler, are in the keeping of 
the king of rivers: that gigantic chub in- 
habit the silent nooks which skirt his 
banks ; and that pike, such as * Holy Dee” 
never held, are fattening upon his wealth ; 
to say nothing of enormons barbel that 
will give him half an hour's play between 
the strike and the Ianding-net. 

But, if the Thames affords rare and true 
sport to the angler, how vastly does it sur- 
pass all other rivers in those sources of 
enjoyment which r influence, exhila- 
rate, and delight, the votary of the craft. 
Iis * idle time is never idly spent.” Upon 
the breast or by the side of the * most loved 
of all the ocean's sons,” we rerel among 
luxuries of which nature is nowhere more 
lavish. Walk where we will, scenery, 
gentle, joyons, and beautiful, greets the 
eye and gladdens the heart; at every turn, 
we hear aka of somie one of the thou- 
sand streams that pay tribute to the river 
king—streams 8 

'*'To whose falls— 
Melodious birds sing madrigals,” 


Upon the banks of the Thames 'the 
noblest of British worthies. have lived, 
flourished, and died. Philosephers, stątes- 
men, poets, historians, painters, A: 
novelista, travellers, politicians, brave s01- 
diers, and gallant sailors, have given a 
deep interest to, almost every house, lane, 
and tree, along its sides. Fancy may hear 
a chorus of old poęta,” from many a se- 
questered nook; wópien, celehraled for 
beauty, or made immortal by virtne, may 
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secćm to move again along ita mossy slopes, 
and imagination picture the pomp and 
glory of the olden time, when 


« Kinga rode upon its waves." 


Ścarcely can we stand on a spot which is 
not hallowed ground; or contemplate an 
objóct unassociated with some triumph of 
the mind. Thus the angler, while enjoying 
his sport, is revełling with nature or with 
memory=-the present or the past: 

«'phe attentjge mind, * 
By this harmonious aetion on her powers, 
Becomes herself harmonious.” 
Temes. 





Wartletleg, 
Errors of the Plural are sometimes very 
ludicrons. *Waiter, where are my negus?”” 
said an impatient coffee-room visitor. 


IValf-hunt.—A wolf of extraordinary size 
and ferocity was lately turiffd out in the 
bark of Fontainebleau before a pack of 
honda, and, after a long run$ killed by 
one of the piqueurę, with a couleau de 
chasse. | 

Nelson was nothing on shore—nay, had 
weaknesses, which made the sca air as ne: 
cessary, if not to his mental condition, at 
least, to his renown, as it is to the bodi 
health of some invalids.—Łord Brougham. 


Grocers' Currants are a kind of small 
clustering grape, extensively cultivated in 
the Greek Islands. The bushes are planted 
in drills, and watered by streamlets led in 
from the mountains. No crop is so prot 
ductive to the proprietor ; a hundred acres 
of eunrranfa yielding a clear profit of «63,000 
a year, .£40 the acre beiag the usual rent. 
In their native country, they are often 
called corinths, of wbich name currants 
secms a corruption. They are dried in 
the sun, and: ship for John Bull's 
Sunday pudding.— Notes of a FVanderer. 


Euciereion to Egypt The sum of ©P100, 
from landing in Egypt. to quittinż it, in- 


cluding a voyage to the second act, 
and a five months' residence, is a large and 
liberal allowance.=—/hid. 

Parret.a-Sir J. Trevyllian had a parrot 
which sung the Preźty Girl of Derby in cor- 


rect tune, ad. pronounced all th8 words 
articulately.— Liżerary. Congłomerate. 


Red Herritiga—The word heer, whence 
our Saxoa word herring, signifes an army 
jn German and Anglo-Saxon.. 


Smoking—In Hamburgh, 50,000 boxex 
of cignra have been consumed in one year; 
each box costng about .£3 sterling; so 
that:the stm of „000 has been pufłed 
into the air, Ycar, in one city of Ger- 
ny onły !—Literary Conglomerafe. 
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Freemasonry.—The connexion between 
the óperative masons, and those whom, 
withont disrespect, we must term a con- 
vivial society of good fellows—who, in the 
reign of Queen Anne, met at the * Goose 
and Gridiron, in St. Paul his Church-yard,'* 
appears to have been finally dissolved ahout 
the beginning of the eighteenth century. 
The theoretical and: mystić, for we dare 
not say ancient, freemasons, separated 
from the Worshipful Company of Masons 
and Citizens óf Londoncnbout the period 
abore-mentioned. It appears, from an in- 
ventory of the contents of the chest of the 
London Company, that, not very long 
since, it contained *A book wrote on 
, parchment, and bound or stitcht in parch- 
ment, containing an 113 annals of the an- 
tiqnity, rise, and progress of the art and 
mystery of masonry.” But this document 
is not now to be found. =Ldinburgh Review. 


Design of £ircular FFindows-=The ca- 
thedral of Lausanne exhibits a very fine 
circular orgmarigold window, in the south 
transept, filled with painted glass, repre- 
senting the signs and planets; and its 
eounterpart may be found in the cathedral 
of Soissons. / And it is likely that all such 
cireular windows were originally planned 
for the purpose of receiving similar repre- 
wentations.—lbid. 


English Architecture.— In one style alone, 
may Fngland seemingly advance a claim 
to originality and surpassing beauty. The 
„, fair vaulting exhibited in the roofs of 
King's College Chapel, and its two descen- 
danie at Westminster and Windsor, appear 
to possess a finer and more peculiar cha- 
racter than any similar existlug example 
on the C€ontinent. But *Clans,* the ar- 
chitect of King's, and, therefore, the parent 
and inventor of this style, was a German. 
— Ibid, 


South of France.—Life, in this invalid- 
visitąd corner of thę earth, is very short; 
acarcely mort than thirty years. Indeed, it 
appears, to admit of little doubt, that the 
climate of the southern coast of France, 
deceitfally brilliant and mild, is little fa- 
vburable to the human constitution.—- Zbid, 


Stature of Man.—Lancashire Mnd York- 
shire, ij is well known, furnish the tallest 
specimens of Englishmen ; a sufiicient an- 
swer, if onę were needed, to the notion 
"" that manuracturing industry has a general 
SE to produce physical deterioration. 


French Law.—A district of about a dozen 
contiguous departments of Southern France, 
(comprising Anvergne, Lyotnais, and Dau- 
phipe,) would seem to boźke pays de ne 

„Akon <A Jand where Itefs drop, fe 
„ Vipe figw, iuto the mouth of the eater. In 
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the beggarly, little departnient of Sosere, 
on the southern declivity of the Cevennex, 
there is one law-suit per annum for every 
Bixty-nine inhabitants, men, women, and 
children |— Mit. 

JF hiskey.—On a beautiful island in Loch 
Lomond, is a lunatic asylum for the recep- 
tion of those whose intellects have been 
consumed by the fire of whiskey. 


Quintuple Rainbow.=On the evening of 
April 4, this rare phenomenon was wit- 
nessęd at Nisines, forming a complete se- 
micircle, the diameter of which ran from 
the equinoctial point to tlie south-wes'. 
The colours of the princihal or internal 
bow were red, orange, yellow, and green, 
continued quite down to the horizon, and 
very vivid; the external or false rainbow 
filling a wider space, but with rays of light 
less briHiant. Tbree imperfect bows of a 
Kpa colour, tending to violet, werc seen 
in the interval, near the summit of the prin- 
cipal bow, but much less distiuct.— 7zmes. 


The facutty called the imagination has 
caused more absurdity and misery in tbe 
world than many persons are aware of. 


Positivenecss.—T0 oppose a positire man 
is, generally, to confirm him in his 
opinion. 

The warmth with which some dix- 
putants point out simple misnomers, re- 
minds one of the indignant retort of Curl 
upon the charge of being tossed in a 
blanket at Fton. — * Here, (quoth he) 
Seriblerus, thou /eczest, for I was not 
tossed in a błankef, but in a rug.” 


City Kxpenditure-—The income of tle 
City of ILrondon in 1837 is stated at 542,229/. 
12s. 44., which vast snm supplied the mu- 
nicipal wants of 122,395 persons, forming 
only one-twelfth of the inhabitants of the 
metropolis, and the City of London con- 
taining only 17,315 houses; the said sum 
averaging 31/. 6s. 34. per annum for every 
house. 

American Railways.—The total length ot 
the lines finished up to I)ecember, 1538, 
was 2,803 miles. 


Obituary. — The Times records the death 
of Robert Milłhouse, the Nottingham poet, 
author of The Destiny of Man ; he died in 
that town on the 13th instant. He leaves 
a widow und three chiłdren; for whom 
« something ought to be done.” 
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© PART I. oF TIIE LITERARY WORLD, 
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ELIZABETHAN ARCHITECTURE: 
wę, . . HOLLAND HOUSE. 


Or Holland House, at Kensington, one 
of the most picturesgue architectural anti- 
quities of the envitons of our metropolis, 
there already exist many popular repre- 
sentations; bat, we are not aware that 
either of them: is suqcesefil in conreying 
an adequate idea of the richness and ela- 
borate hesuty of'this interesting structure. 


„ With this impresion, thę preceding Illus- 
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tration has bećn selected from the firet 


portłon of a splendid work just published. 


by Mr. C. 3. Richardson, the architect ; 
whose object is,-by assembling the beat 
examples of Elizabethan Architecture in 
this country, to shew that althongh the 
style is not unfrequently condemned ąs 
barbarous, deformed, asd ugly,” it does 
not merit this sweeping 'cońdemnation ; 
for, admitting the Elizabethan style to be 
deficient in urity and simplicity of charac- 
ter, and the grotesquenesa and even bar- 
barity of rosny specimenu; *in the more 
valuabie examples which remain, the un 
biasscd eye will detect mtany beanties, 
great originality, nnigh boldness and freer 
dom of design and sxecution, 

It is gratifying to find that Mr. Richard- 
son's work, „frehifectural Remains of the 
Beigns of lizadeth and James the Fivat, 
originated in his judieions appreciation of 
the contents of Sir John Soane's Museum; 
and, as we węrę among thc first to popue 
larizo the value of this munificent bequest 
to the nalion, i. affords us peculiar satis- 
faction to record this early instance of its 
value fo artists, lovers of art, and the im- 
provement of national taste. Mr. Richard- 
son bywing. with a nice professional skill, 
a. the volume a very cdrions and 
original drawings by John Thorpe, in the 
Soanean Museum, with the consent of the 
Trostees, made correct tracingą. of the 
whole cołłection, with a view to tlieir pub- 
Heaton,'as highly attraetive iHastrations 
óf the principles and practiee of domestie 
architesture iaring the brilliant. reigna of 
Klizabeth and James Of this periód, 
Thorpe was, par: eacellonce, Kthe mrchi- 
tect:' 'nqfortunately, we hate no con- 
Dernporary ini this espociał branch of art 
who cąn be placed in a parallel with 
"Thorpe. On first inspection, his drawings 
seemeq.to justify Dallaway's remark, that 
there węre (pw celębrated houses erecting 
jn Thospers tine, in which he was not 
tamat: 'spesides plans and vięwa of 
dwellingu. fó+'the gentry, ańd even traden- 
men, tówh dna ogudfry mansionw for all 
ćlażsey, the żollechón ooikątue płaje of te 





lesszfóa" five. palacza, erected py him for 
- BłiSBbeth'e | ministers. 'axtihqr has 






$eórtąlned, tom nądodh ority, that 
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Thorpe was architect to her celebrated 
minister Lord Burleigh, and bnilt for him 
the two palaces at Theobald, in Hertford- 
shire, and Burleigh, in Northamptonshire. 
Besides the plans of both the buiłdinga, he 
has left us the plan of Wimbledon, bnilt 
for Sir Robert Cecil; the plans of Hot- 
deuby and Kirby, built for Lord Chaneellor 
Hatton, in Northumptonsbire ; and Buck- 
'hurst, in Sussex, built for the Karl of Dor- 
set.” Such was 'the origih of Mr. Richard- 
son's work, which at Świt, le proposed to 
confine tę Thorpe's tastefń labours; he 
has, however, extended his design to a 
complete illustration of the style, by deli- 
neations of the finestexampłes in tle conn- 
try. /Fhe subject is very attractive, and 
its interest has, donbtless, been revived 
by the adoption of the Elizabethan style 
for our new Houses of Parliament; so 
that we consider Mr. Richardson's work 
sure of success. The portion before us is 
beautifully executed ; the examples being 
exquisitely lithographed ; and the interiors 
being coloured, or rather illnminated, for 
they have much of the nicety and finish 
of the antique taste ; the size of the work 
js 224 by 154 inches, Much taste is dis- 
played in the selection of the minor class 
of illustrations, as fire-places, ceilings, 
staircases, furniture, Xc.; and in the bor- 
ders of the płates, from friezes and other 
ernaments peculiarly characteristic of the 
Elizabethan style. 

With the historical interest, of Holland 
Houne, sitnated abont two miles tron the 
metropolis, on the north side of the Great 
Western Road, we presume the reader to 
be somewhat familiar. The mansion ap- 
pears to have been erected by Thorpe, 
about the year 1606, for Sir Walter Cope. 
It afterwards came into the possession of 
Heury Rich, Earl of Ilolland, his son- 
in-law; wheuce it was first designated 
Holland House. The Earl, who was a po- 
litical waverer in the troublons times of 
Charles J., was twice made a prisoner in 
this house; first, by Charłes, in 1633, upon 
oceasion of his challenging Lord Weston ; 
and a second time, by command of the par- 


liament, after the unsuccesufal issue of his 


attempt to testore the king, in 1648. He 
lost, his life on the scafłold, in the cause of 
monarchy, in 1649 ; and withinfour months 
from his death, Lambert, then general of 


the army, fixed his quarters at Holland - 


House; which, however, wag soon after- 
warda restored to the widowed Countess, 
fin celebrity as the residence of Addison, 
who became poąsęssed of it hy his marriage 


with Charlotte, Conntess Dowager of War- 
„ wick and Holland; and óhe death of the 


iMustrious Kssayist here, in 1719 ; need not 
be dośailed. Abouć the year 1762, the 
property passed byWale to the Fox family ; 


- 
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here Charles Jamea Fox p many of 
the carlier years of his life; and his ne- 
ohew, the present Lord Holland, is mow 
the owner of the estate. It is altogether, 
whether.as a fine example of picturesqne 
architecture, placed in a park-like domain 
of eonsiderable beauty, or as a site of his- 
torieal fame and association with literature 
and art—a place of very great interest, 
Tbe present noble owner, alike distin- 
guished for his statesmau-like devotedness, 
his varied proficiency in literature, and 
his warm patronage of genius,—maintuins 
the antique character of the mansion and 
its £ppendagók, in taste which it rejoiceth 
us to record." 

The general plan of Holland Horse is 
that of half the letter LI; tbe prefixeń 
engruving representiug the southern front, 
according to its ancient appearance, with 
the stone ornamental parapets, (new re- 
moved,) over the how windows. Walpole 
infonmms us that the mansion was com- 
pleted and materially altered by Henry 
Rich, Earl of Holland, who employed, for 
that purpose, the most eminent artists 
in their respective dcpartments. The 
entrance tower, although it is not shewn 
in Thorpe's plan, is considered by Mr. 
Richardson as an after-addition by him, 
ns ita style and details exactly correspond 
with tbe rest of the structure. The brick- 
work is throughout of a deep red; and the 
pilasters and their entablatures, the win- 
dow dressings, and the copiug, are of 
stone. Mr. Richardson likewise gives a 
view of the enst front, or side toward the 
garden: on the lower story was placed 
wooden trellis-work ; the interior of the 
arcade was stuceocd and painted in ini- 
tation of trellisswork to match. On this 
side was an approach to the chapel, through 
gilt iron gates from the arcade. 

Of the interior, we find, in Mr. Richard- 
son'śs letter-press, some minute details. 
The entrance-hall, the two staircases, and 
the parlour leading out of the principal 
staircasc, are the only parts of the building 
on the ground floor stfll retaining their 
original character. he one-pair floor 
contains the gilt room, the libraryę and a 
sitting<room on the opposite wing ; the 
rest of the interior is in the style of Inigo 
Jones, and supposed to he by him. 

« The Great Chamber, or Gilt Room, is 
osened from the entrance hall by a 
richly ornamented staircase. The decora- 
tive parts are the work of Francis Cleyn, 
a favourite artist, who was employed 
largely by the Kings James I. and Charlcs1., 
from whom he derived an aunuity of £100, 
settled on him turing his natural life, and 
which he enjoyed till the civil war. 


* Asin the recent erectn of a lodge, with a pair 
of metal gates, in appropriate Elizabethan taste, 
curiously wrought, and richły emblazoned. 
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« The eeiling of thę room was originally 

alnted by him in the same style; put, 
aliny down during the minority of his 
present lordship, it was removed. TFven 
with this great loss, the room presents a 
complete and elegant specimen of the style. 
The paintings are masterly. The figures 
over the fire-places fully deserve the pruise 
hestowed by Walpołe as being not nu- 
worthy of armigiano. 

« In the centre of the pangls arc painted 
alternately crosusórosslets ańd fieurs-de-lis, 
charges in the arms of Cope aud Rich; 
they are surmounted by an earl'a coronet, 
with palm or oak branches in gold shaded 
with bistre. The figures over the fire- 
pląges have the flesh painted, the rest is 
gold shaded ; the lower columns are painted 
hlack, the upper, Sienna marble; both 
have gilt ornaments at the lower part of 
the shaft, and their caps and bases gilt: 
for the rest, all the prominęnt moułldings, 
the flutes, caps, and bases Of the pilasters 
are gilt; the cina recta of the great en- 
tablature has a painted leaf AŚurichment 
with acorns between, the latter ofwhich 
arc gilt. 

« The busts in the room have been 
placed there by his present lordship. Over 
the fire-places are those of King W illiam 
IV,, and George IV. when Prince Repent. 
On the left side of the plate, the first FE 
Lord Holland ; then follow Francis Duke 
of Bedford, Henry first Lord Holland, and 
the Duke of Sussex: on the other sides 
are busta uf John Hookhum Frere, the 
Duke of Cumberland (of Culloden), Napo- 
leon, Henry IV. of France, the Right 
Hon. Charles James Fox, by Nollekeus, a 
duplicate made for the Empress Catherine 
of Russia; and in the bow recess are 
models of Henry Earl of Pembroke, and 
Thqmas Winnington, EKsq. The shield, 
on the left, bears the arms of Rich; over 
the folding doors, leading into the drawing- 


room, are the arms of Warwięk; GR the 
right, the arms of Cope and Rich. The 


present ceiling ia fiat, level with the upper 
part of the entablature. A 

,* Leaving the principal staircase on the 

round-fioor, the door on the left leads 
into the Ancient Parłour. „It is supposed 
to have been painted in a similar style to 
the great chamber np-stairs. The sume 
architecture is continued all round: the 
doors are panelled on a less scale, with 
the A pos and pediment in the 
centre. e entrance to the room is' on 
the right of the chair. The carved enrich- 
ments throughout are of most excellent 
design and capital execulion.  * 
- 46 Tn a plate”of this apartment is repre- 
sentcd a hair, paxśsof the ancient furni- 
ture of the (ył soom, and mentioned by 
Hbrace Walpole as the work of Francis 
Cleyn ; it is painteś white, and gilt; the 
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enit ia formed receszed. in the centre to 
receive a. cireular ceshion. The table at 
which the fżnres are neażod is from the 
hajł at thę Charter House ; the dne in the 
distance is from St, Peter's church, Sand- 
wich,” rz JĄ 

We need scareely add, that every liberal 
mind miast rejoice in'the preservation of 
such beautifal exampies of art as Holland 
House, and edifices of the same, glasa, 
which it is Mr. Richardson/s aim to płęsent 
to the publie in'pietorłałrtword : and thisbe 
has, 88 yet, wady Magi rody style alto- 
gether correspondlng with the „superb 
character of that style whieh he so landa- 
bły seeks to commemorate. 


HOLY THURSDAY CUSTOM. 


Prnnapa, of all customs, that are, or 
have been, tolerated by the authorities of a 
city, none exąceds in singularity that ob- 
served by the popułace of Norwich, on 
Holy FThugeday. 

It iu then custo for the children, 
aceompanied by the clergyman,  church- 
wardens, and overacers, to go the rounds 
of their respective parishes; and it is as 
censtomary for a pail of water to 'be placed 
at: the corner of every street, lane, or alley, 
gecompanied by a good stont man'or wo- 
man, for the laudable purpose of throwing 
it over the clergyman or warden, or botłi, 
as son as they approach the spot; this 
aport is: repeated as often as opportunity 
offers, and as every yard, court, lane, or 
alley, on either side the street, rejoices in 
one or more pails, $e., escape is out of the 
"question. A great sensation ia ćreatęd hy 

tlie 'aqpolntment of a pastor qnacquainted 
"with 'żhe cusłom, and the wardens good- 
'naturedły enough eontrive to keep him in 
ignorance. Fancy for one moment, his look 
of horror as, dripping witb the liquid, he 
Hg ka rapid fight upon his deroted head. 
nę | upon his devo end. 
Ę The' warden, e and beadles, 
come ię for thetr. share ; but, being aware 
of,the custom, they tontrive to fall into 
the rear," and; by politały yielding prece- 
"dęnce to hia reverence, escape with a .par- 
ida *. » żę rigt . . 1 h 
* How; "pastime originated, ave 
neyer been able to leżrn ; bit it ie ćonsi- 
' derad' by the tiatives to'bó one of the most; 
'ancitnt in the city. ANTIGUARIES. 


"av wu”  JBPIGRAM. > 

pala opa rar nadeiryduj = a wish Kici 

sha that Żadna p ak chlaken hetnt, 
| " Hr łnea, 


pomipa WAL, Ginnór." 
FA. A. .Davryromt. 
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QBSERVANDA. 
(From. a Correspondent.) 
DISPANCE FROM THE SUN. 
'GotmsMmrru, in his Animated Natuve, 
observes, that the inhabitants of the earth 
odght to cónsider themselves peculiarly 
happy in being placed at, what the.learned 
doctor considers, an appropriate ce 
from the sun, Butit mąy be śaid, on the 
other hand, that if the other planet»' are 
inhabited by refiecting ańiimals, the inha- 
bitante of each may, with e. TEASON, 
believe themselves partichlarly privileged 
and favohred by Providence. Thosę of 
o: may, at this moment, be piquing 
themselves on being in' the immediate 
Pony of the sun; whilst the inhabi- 
ts of Saturn, or the Georgium Sidus, 
are, perhaps, no less happy in being at 
what they consider a comfortable distance 
from the same luminary. 
, EPITA PH. 
THF purest source whence joys paręntal flow— 
A son of early promise sleeps below!  » 
Like a spring morn beam'd forth his opening Ty, 
Cheering and light, but darkened cre *twas day. 
Too cruel Death—sh | why, with anger wild, 


O'erlogk the parent, and demand the child? 


But God ordatns—and be his will obeyed 


In earth as '*tis in Heaven. Dear, hallowed shade! 
Had'st thou been granted Jife's accustomed span— 
Had boyhood's hopes been realised in man— 

We who, perhaps, now blindly moum our lot, 

In joy's excesa had higher claims forgot; 

And 'mid the pleasures of an earthly doom, 

Lost the bright prospect of a world to corne. 


CONVEXITY OF THE EARTH, 
ON vessels approaching the shore, the 
higher objects are seen first; and philoso- 
phers have notfailed to mention this pheno- 
menon as a poż of the convexity of the 
earth : but the argument is by no means 
conclusive. The earth iw nearly 25,000 
miles in circnmference; and it may be 
doubted, whether there would' be suflicient 
convexity between any two visible objects 
to aceount for the phenomenon. ln addi- 
tion to this, it may be observed, that this 
| płowej is more apparent at some 
imes than at others; and if a person on 
shore, seeing the masts of a ship before the 
hull at a few mile» distance at sea, is to be 
regarded as a proof of the cenvexity of the 
earth, the same arę t would, of couree, 
be applicable to ołzjects on extensive plains 
on land, but.which does not appear to be 
the caże. ' Perha appearance is 
more observable near the shores than at 
open sea, it may servć to shaw that the 


sęa rises from the shóres in the same man- 


'ner as water rines from the edges Of a fall 


vessel, . » 
i THB DISMAY. 

Tux watdrobe of Stella presented one day ' 
A scenę of cońfuwión wj dread fito, 

Misa „70M RA horros ad spied 
Some smart ińzepressidścć olose by her alde. 
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« What a shamó?”" said the pride; * what eternal 
disgrace! ". - ||": |: 
1 fear I shall nęver again shew my face; 
T'o have lain side by side or I khow not how long, 
The wórld „el, "be aurea to make out something 
wrońg." «550 
Then she rióked and:whiłe sobs with her shrieks 
„ were kt mingling, ; 
In 4 fit a Piyntór tuę che fell in a, twińkling. 
ł kluoned at.tlik tumult, up instantly rose 
Mu, Bourices, dnd furbelows, bobbins, and bows, 
Bas da sole, corps da jupęs et de calecons a cotte, 
Peletins, cotffures, and the devil knows what. 
The nameless offender meantime lying quiet, 
But little supposed' himself cause of the riot; 
TUI reki of the truth, he soon found from tlre 
clatter, 
Thaćś a wardrobe in anget is no joking matter. 
« Nasty thing 1—* Well, I'm sure'—* Mr, Impu- 
dence !"—* Dunce!” 
Were symptoms of rage that all reachęd him at once. 
«We shall all be defiled by the crearure,” cried ones 
<< Cried another, ** Fer my part LI not be undone— 
That | won't, till I let the wretch know to his cost, 
That a bombazeen'g virtue's not easily lost.” 

Poor Culottea bore in patience this vituparation : 
He vowed, he protested, in justłfication, 

It was Betty's mistake that had caused the alarm; 
On his word, on his honour, he meant them no harm ; 
He never had wrongeq rufie, bonnet, or lace ; 

And as for Miss 'Tippet, he saw not her face ; 
Though once in his life, to his shame he confessed, 
He took a sły peep at some ringlets undressed. 

Fair reader! what bąsóm with anger can rave high, 
When a beau on his nuarrow-bones,calls out peccavi ? 
What ilounce or what shaw] then could pardon refuse, 
When a young galligaskin so tenderly sues? 

Then wonder not, ladies, to hear that the wardrobe 
Lnid aside all intention t'adopt any hard mode; 
A. naeA Aid he move them that many—but 

old! 
The secrets of wardrobes should never be told. 
Sufice it to Bay, 't was agreed on at last, 
Nem. con., to' forget and forgive all the past. 
And that, all things considered, if it suited his pur- 


pose 

He might stay with them tTonger without any more 
SB. 

While Culottes, for thair kindness, protested most 


duły, 
They sj should have reason to call him unruły. 
But for fcar that he eqer shoułd prove a marauder, 
Miss Petticoat offered to keep him in order. 
The two since that day *ve been so linked one, to 
t'otber, 
That to tell them apart often causes great pother; 
Thus Jerry will frequently wear petty-coata, 
Whilst madam, par accideni, takes up culottes. 


QUEEN ELIZABETH. 


THis princess very much disliked the idea 
of her death being looked forward to by her 
cousin, the King of Scotland. Upon one 
occasion, when James sent his barber, Sir 
Roger Aston, to her with a messąge, (but 
which wag, perbaps, with no other view 


than to see: how long she was likely to? 


live,) Elizabeth had him placed in the 
lobby, where the hangings were so turned, 
apparently by accident, ds to give himy an 
opportunity of seelnp her dancing to a 
little fiddle, in order that'he might tell his 
master, by her youthful disposition, how 
likely he was to come to the speedy pos- 
session of the crowp he so auch „thirsted 
after—Court and Chdracter of King James, 
by Sir 4.ŻV., 1651. 


ON 4 LABY NAMED EIDMAN, 
My first "mid mótnytaly snówa oh Jura's tops, 
Sprigbtly and pay the scżnty verdure crops ; 
ffepring of what in early Jewish times, 

Has. bled to expiate a nation'a crimęs. 
My nexf—but, ah! what language can portray 
A ereśture varying as thę diamond's ray ; 
Toowhom all epithetś ałike y 
Good, bad, tall, short, więe, simple, weak, and strong ? 
Together joined, a hbamę will straiękt appear, 

ich boasts. in Dorking's vale a lady fair ;” 
In whom my frst's gay spriybtliness we find 
With all the virtues of my nóxt qombined. 

R * 
THE FANCY-WORK: MANIA. 

TaBaE has been, for some years past, n 
most feurful małady raging in England 
with great violence, of whose pathology we 
firfd no description in any work upon Prac- . 
tice of Physic, ever published ; neither has 
any unknown medical man written a trea- 
tise on it, illustrated by wood-cuts, to'en- 
lighteń his professional Lrethren, and let 
pe. le know, in a genteelgnanner, where 
1e lives. It chiefly attacks young ladies, 
and especially those residing„in schools; 
from which latter reason we have been in- 
duced 'to dażl' it epi-academie. We allude 
to the mania for fancy-work—the crnel 
torturing of several of the simplest and 
most unaśsutiming articles in the world, 
into shapes they do not resemble, and uses 
they were decidedły never intended far, 
except 'to collect partieles floating in the 
atmosphere. We were led into this train 
of thonght by calliug one morning at a 
ladies' school, where wc had a męssage to 
deliver to the mistress of the establishment 
from themamma of oneof the pupils. After 
knoeking twice at the door, and seeing 
sundry heads bob up over the front blinds, 
and then bob down again with most extra- 
ordinary celerity, we were ałłowed to enter, 
and were shewn inte a room that was the 
perfect pieture of a school-parlour. There 
was a cabinet.piano, (not for: the pupils,) 
and a pair of globes ; some chalk copies of 
French heads; a vase of desd.flowera ii" 
greenish water on the tabłeyąnd some 
worsted ones in a paper baskęt on the 
cheffonier, planted in a bung wrapped 
round with frizzled green..paper; struw 
spill-cases on the mantel-piece, and paste- 
board card-racks at the sides, adorned with 
little square views of gentlemen's seats, 
cut ont of the last year's pochet-books, 
and stuek on with gum: these thi to- 
getber with a small table, on whieh were * 
displayed a stuffed bird, two blown-glass 
ships, a | eeje i maile of little round 
bits of coloured: eloth, and a transfer card- 
case, completed the'garniture of the room. 
The mistress 'chancegd to be' engaged: for a 
few minutes-"gchool-mistresses ałways are 
when y$a.gall > dabiny which time we in- 
spected the Wdfionities of the room ; listened 
to the jingling of the practising piano 





MiG wail, and then Sat down on 
(WM, ali began to think whół a molti- 
pliśitę of variations this mania hud aś- 
uihęd. sineć ita first appearance. I 
©ur fret recollections of fancyswotk 
„(%in ils ialldest forni,” as doctórs say of 
'"tRó_ small-óox,) were confined to samplers 
„uynt elaborate rug-work, tut the ałd- 
faghioned standard performance you still see 
„in the baek parloure of little tradesmen's 
shops in countzy towns, hung up over the 
chimney-piete, hetween tó% erockery dolls, 
„and ording a resting-place for two por- 
„.eupine quilis and a peacock's fenther. 
Thete was some uge in them; at least as 
far as the lętters went: the eccentric birds 
„and Adams and Eves underneath the tl- 
pa had no ena end, it is true, but 
ey seem to have been essential to the 
proper formation of the trae sampler, in 
the opinion of the maker. The next start 
was ihn of thę pincushions ; little bits of 
cardboard of divers mathematical shapes, 
wóre cov with gaily coloured silks, and 
being sewed together, were furnished with 
bran entrails. Considerable variation took 
p in thcir style, The basket shape 

ld out for a long time against any in- 
novation; it was green on one side and 
pe on the other, with pink edges, and 

ok a long while very po ular ; but the 
hearts and parrots gradually superaeded 
it. "Thesę in turn gave place to the black 
velvet butterfly, and ali fell before the 
dobe which had the advantage of real 
odkins for strings, whilst the pins were 
arranged in vaudykes round its sides. 

The introduction of Bristol-board cha- 
racterized a new era in the middle ages of 
fancyswórk, and invention ran cleah out 
of'ite mini in farnishing patterńs for fresh 
contrivancos. Oh! how the young ladies 
of onr acquaintance did begin to rule, and 
cut, and measure every piece of card that 
came into their hands. Firstly, four ob- 
long kżża were edged with blue'ribbon, and 
a tonsutnptive butterfy, with cerooked 
antónne, was painted en each: next, all 
thęge pieces were stitchęd together, and 
tho being łornished with hinpes of ribbon, 

sani. a fustesing of thę same material, it 
was; callęd a netting-box. But taste im- 
proved, and with it the fashion of the ar- 
tiolańi Two large pieces were now edged 
wifh gold, paper ut three-peuce 4 strip, 
a the most extraordinary cóncholo- 
gieal ipacitiens cver met with. werę painted 
n ita:yef'fair surfaces ; all the bhie ribbon 
pinliny caine over zgaih, and it arose from. 
jie rosker's Janią 8. portfolio, After this, 
"six trapęaltmś węzę Hpkęd round a hex- 
sgobal fohddatia R iRa slip wna faa- 
pole sd a HagdlrRxA the perform 
ag: 4. pardsbadkćt on th 
„wkępę the weddiń 
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thanks” underneath, asid those” of the 

4 petty gentęel” of the peighbourhóda a 
the bottom, *' z żę 

About this era, a: series of complicnted 

symptoma arose to perplex those who were 
engaged in watching the progress of the 
disense. Ah nnacoountable propensity for 
ald grapejars suddenly occupied the minds 
of all the young ladtes in Englab. Thehe 
unwieldy afłaira were routed out of dirty 
warehouses where they had remained un- 
disturbed for years; ańd, after being welł 
seru were painted green and firnisbed 
with gilt knobs. "They were then covered 
with fiowers and butterfiies cat from old 
chintz bed-cartains, nd their manufac- 
turera fondly imagined' tliey resembled 
china jars. After this, short straws were 
bought in bundles at the bonnet shops, and 
all sorta of drołl contrivanees fashioned 
from them; which lasted jast as long as 
the little boys of the family chose not to 
pull the said straws out, one by one, and 
suck up their tea through them; or, by re- 
versing the current of air, form a delicate 
congeries of bubbles on the snrface of their 
milk and water. The paper dnhlias enjoyed 

also their share of the transient sunshine of 
popalaziiy; and they were only szpplanted 

y the feather tulips. These, in turn, were 
weighed down in the scale of fuvour by the 
transfer work, and what havoc then 
began! what spoiling of lithographs, and 

varnishing of table covers, and breaking 

of bottles, and leaving their corks out, and 
drying up of their contents. And every 

young lady had sach dear, sticky fingers, 
that it was quite delightful to shake hands 

with her—you were fairly detained for a 
minute in their thrilling and adhesive grasp, 

whether they would or not. 

When we first saw the perforated cards, 
we predicted very fatal consequences, and 
we were right. For some time, their first 
unassaming square shape was confined to 
the structure of * housewives,” and stieking- 
plaster cases, where the plaster was cut in 
strips, and twisted in and out a alit card 
like basket-work, and the followinę v 
interesting lines written, in an albnm hand, 
on the over — 4 

«If knife or pin my favourite's thumb offend, 

Fly! little case, thy kind assistance lend;” 
or some others eqnally pathetie. And then 
qwhat a train of sentiment=-what a series 
of romantic ideas these lines called up. 
The subdued murmor of pnin ; the remorse- 
lesą steel ; the vital fluid starting from its 
coniinement ; the * flight" of'the little case 
to your assistance ; the delicate applica- 
tion of' your tongne to the shining mass of 
block silk and isinglase ; and the smile of 
sora 'as it 'was transferred to the 
wounded part, and athandkerchief twisted 
round it. AH this was dćlightfnl—maie 
revenons f nos moutons, which heing trans- 
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lated = e olihe few pa oj not 
speak, French, meRus * we spoke of per- 
, forated cards.” When ingenutty eould der 
vise no fręsh shape że atitch them into, the. 
periorationa „themselves got into favour; 
and needlea, followed by eoloured threads, 
were 'pushód in, and out, the little holes, 
and fhis waa called, embroidering thera, 
„These, dnd all the foregoing variations 
of nowak, were soon doomed to be 
eclipsed by a more powerful and attractive 
occupation="we, mean working canvas 
with whaż we inadvertently, and in the in- 
nocence ofour hearta, thought wasworsted, 
butwhich we were told was German woęj. 
Jts rise and progress was fearfully rapid 
and up to the present period it has b 
all remedies. It began its career modestly 
enough in the patterns bearing the form of 
wreaths and garlands of flowers, which de- 
ended gracefully from the frames wf the 
inen-drapers' windows. Bat all this was 
too tranquil to last long, By degrees we 
observed grim brigands peering over plains 
of Chalis from behind rocks of Gros de 
Nuples ; Grecian  borsemen and fierce 
Arahs were riding at-a fearful pace across 
a country of blond and ribbonas; and grave 
Turks were smokinę their bookabs in di- 
vans composed of *the lust Spring pat- 
terns.”  kverybody now began to transfer 
these images to canvas. Old four-leggod 
stoola were covered, worked, and denomi- 
nated * ottomans ;” irregularly-shaped 
pieces were cmbroidered in zigzag lines, 
and then sent to the shoemakers to have 
soles Ki to them, in order to form slippers 
for olą lady friends; bags and bell-pulls 
have already run a long career ; even large 
ruys for the fire-place have not wearied 
their indefutigable workers; and the last 
young lady we saw engaged in this indus- 
trious pursnit was beginning a work, a 
stair-carpet, in sinall forget-me-nots, to 
extend from the hall up to the third fioogr. 
ALBERF. 


THE LATE ROBERT MILLHOUSE, 
THE NOTTINGHĄM POET. 


Pr is rarely that we find, even among the 
« short .and simple annals of the poor,” 
any pa ręcard of sich tonching in- 
terest as the following sketch of the late 
Robert Milhouse, whose death was noticed 
in our last. Number. 
nielęs of the times” will be found many a 
iaemolr of gęnins struggling with the stream 
of this worki day world, till, exhauted 
and worn oqgt, he sirikś into the oblivion of 
untimely death. Buj, in such records, 
(that is, if thć truth be told,) how com- 
monły do we see the lustte of genina dim- 
med by some habitudgice, which tik kindly 
few may call * the infrmitics of ganius,” 
but which the sordid worki sęts up as an 


in our * brief chro-- 


sp 


extenuation fer tę cold and eruel treatment. 
Here, let us not be mistaken: we ate ność. 
ering any palliation of the vices of the 
poor sons of genius, or of those *sons of 
,” who, living in an ideal world of 
their own, like players in the mimic scene, 
bań too often neglect or forget the moral 
tięs and duties.of the every-duy life aronnd 
them. Our present purpose is, indeed, a 
more pleasing duty; for the character of 
the poet Millhowze nęeds no such 'cxtenna- 
tion: for, on tlye other hand, a rare in- 
stance of genius and poverty, unsullied by 
vice, and of manly virtue fighting, for a 
time, with adversity ; yet, with feelingu 
bluntęd in the strugple,'anq a frame phy- 
sicglly worn out, purting from'a world, in 
which, under other circumstances, he might 
have occupied a more exulted station. 
Robert Milihonze was boru at Nottinig= 
ham, on Octolśer 14, 1738, of poor parents ; 
so that all the riches he enjoyed was the 
wealth of genius. Ile wadtthe second of 
tep children: he was sent to toll at six 
years of age, in the Nottingham manufac- 
tories; at ten, hę was, like other boys, put 
to work in the stockinę loom; he receired 
no education beyqnd that of reading and a 
little writiug in a Sunday-school, and this 
chiefly through the putronage of the lute Mr. 
'T. Wakefield; and, about this time, he was 
one of six boys chosen to sinę in St. Petewis 
church, Nottingham, In early boyhood, 
he was a great lover of nature; he did not 
join in the noisy sports of this period of 
lifc, but rather sought recreation in es- 
capiug from thę pent-up resorts of the 
town of Nottingham, to the rural walks 
and delightful scenery of the environs. 
His elder brother rełatęs that wheń ltobęrt 
was sixteen, he was so struck with the im- 
pressire lines, * The clond-capped towers, 
the gorgeous paląces,” Śwe., beneath a 
plaister mantelpiece statne of Shakspeare, 
that he asked if it was * Seripture;” and 
craved to read the Tempest, on being told 
it was taken from that play. File nei read * 
with avidity, in such intervat* of labour as 
be could, though often at theloss ofnataral 
rest, other plays of Shakspęare; Milton's 
Paradise Lost; and the poeta of Gray, Col- 
lins, Goldsmith, Parnell; Thomaon,' and 
Beattie ;'and he puschused Dryden's F'ir- 
git, und Pope's Homer.. This miqjgence of 
reading not only fostered In: Miłihouse a 
fine poetical fancy, but cheriskęd a spirit 
of stern independence, which one ot bis * 
biograpiters, Gm a Nottingham journal,) 
describes aż * selfwili, sporning control.” 
At the age of 22, Millhouse was drawn 
in the Nottiugham militia, then called the 
Royal Sherwopd Foresters: he joined the 


regiment at PI th, and Dublin, and 
shortl bi first cotyosition | rsb 


ia a letter to his brother, being a. few 
zaa to a Swallow,” „caught on some limeqd' 


| of yno sę and his steady friesd, Mr. . 


«* 


; E | » a TW. si 
kę) i. mai th, pił” towań tere we aaa 






88. 


to the y na ea — per- 
GREE af - ząaa a that al.* 
s = th” thę. asajatance 
e, ia iw! cio; rh his second 
P ark, IB 
as the alli rj polgi lono, 
ousę .retutnęd thę stocking: 
Notilngham, >. But, hia natural and im- 
foę poetry, 80 soęn tenderkd qon- 
rksomie : da 1817, he was 
pleased at being p laced on the staff of the 
regiment, * In 1818, Milihouse , married ; 
ala the following year, he published 
ride with sóme minor pieces, chiedy © 
tronage of the amiable Duchess 


prow roved tash 


T. Wakefield. By way s. reface to this 
poem, Dr. Luke Booker, V car of Dudley, 
wrote an elegant essay on the poetical 
talents and moral character of M 
Next appeared Soxnets, and Błossoms ; and, 
in |s26, the Song of the Patriot, dedicated 
te Dr. Bowring. latter poem Mill- 
house composed in the loom, and wrote it 
down at intervals, or, at'the cost of sleep- 
less nights. [It was accompanied by a few 
sonnets, two of which we quote :— 


GRE LOT OF GENIUS. 


ż, 'p-feel: | a oohgcioua dignity within, 
"be despised amidst a crowd of foals ; 


house. 


O Bia daky gram ot ai 
VOUTE O ression's tools . 
but (hat af mind 


heritage 
Tow kiwh in penury the sand of lite; 
"To łok on wonndź «without the power to bind ; 
* To lift s oobweb-shield to baflle strife ; 
. To labomr with ą patriotic zeal 
meet with many róm tbankcless mash ; 
trust to aftęr ages to tepeal 

A mation's apathy, and critic's ban ; 
dogręównich rear base piles to mock the dead, 

o— the ©0ns whose sięoż | them bread 


, IMAGIN ATION, 


There is a power within the. humast mira 
> traok, the nagle knówa not, when alone 
soąrs in freedom from'his ntóuntaln throne, 
p Anigenna, the lightning żud' the storm behind : 
nielope pd s.the desert wind, 
Bo matka it pm a, aż. Ms srom,t 
TOR, degm e forept OWN, 
| dfi łn:'the scheodo ity pathway | find ;— 


rbseribe oęsjerytj * bonia? ? 
sady a na | date: ak 
ea the Amlęs from it no 
demi ita flight to whe ho Plaukta WIĘ 
u .- the cotnet in ita 
et pantó in vain'fa reach the unknówn goal.” 


e 1827, Millkouse ptblisked his pogra 


* w. Portnow Forest ; ;'wherein pre grnecfaily 


KI At Notiaghóm are three nowspapens : the Four 
Ge pak, r in Che reign of Queen Anie, a om 


for 1714 psk on two ootavo legyev, iu in 

.. k.prof  Podeognioń the Ztoview, i 
Żar twerńty xgjlós fp i aż 

ARGE, e 8 tą at A Piłdig nd = 
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refiected tie sttnery of that ró- 
mantie, cóuntry. kich he had held 
cosie from bóyliood. Alas! hapi 


a. 

dalight, zza 
ore fóboured yet ofe 

tions ofighe aftet-lifę OF'the zyóń OF lettepa! 
In such early productionk. the h „mali 
feelings are zdltrored. ha in ś' cleńt lake, 
the surfacć of wkich is tod'eften rofiled by 
the storma of real m, a ór its brightness 
ma ky th Eb: smow af coming: sor- 


om earth, it 
ię poni noty aiw ; any ita maturity ; | 
rarer still, 
ere is the aan of 


4 SAERWOÓOD FOREST. 
Twelve a have wazed and wańęd,-—the k 


Hath 'wept osy intó the violet's bell, 
Recalling them in sweetnesc—summer fair 

Hath piercęd the bottom of the forest dell, 

And left a smiłę there ; and the moaning swell ' 
Of sutumn gales has made the green Ieaf gear ; 
And wintry tempests rung creation's knell, 

And shrouded her in snóws, bltice withering care 


Threw o'er my dearest themes oblivion and despalr. 
łt shall no longer be—-the spell is broken— —, 
For other yeam may find me stili the saline; 


Shall penury blot but the glorious token 
Bestowed, as herald of a Yirtuous fame 
Wait we for leisure ? "Time has quenched the flame 
Ot st hoarte, that Jdly begged his aid, 
Trińling from day to day ; and many a name, 
Wesa kpa, the great resolye, has lost in shade 
The talent heaven above for noblest purpose made. 
What should ambition be? A generous zeal, 
Kindled by honourable glory, when 
The aim ef genius ix alone to heal, 
Te soften and improve the hearts of men: 
To lżad from akranee, „e from the den 
Of Rapine and Misrule ; int the rbind 
To love of country, to direx the ken 
To Truth, to Virtue, and to Heaven, and bind, 
Far as the infinence reach, the wounds of human kind, 
hey rest is fhfamy, where'er it fall-— 
nce, Statesmen, Chief, Philośopher, or Bard ;— 
© stop the ear when mourning poor call, 
lan destrucfivn for a namę to guard 
; o the villsinons, or to retard 
kad cover truth with falsehoed, or entwine 
Vice with.a setpent-witchery, and award 
To deeds accursed, the smooth, the fiattering line, 
Aną gild perdition's fruit, and call ita tastę divirie.” 


Who does not participate in the senti- 
ments ef the next passage 


* "There is a aaa the mind 
When ks on ages past ; 
ARA; shot di bear sote pieturos not unkind, 
Ahe. gimesai view looks sombre and aghast ; 
Khem: cave, e twenty centuries the blast 

© Bath o. a. 5 may have soreened the 


| mae $: 4 iidencwa jt uj 
GBVE, 
0x ztcewed wim wi marked the 
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To polished cłana tha sdwa „aa child; 

to the classiq © fd 

And those which after s witę gwórd and fire 
* - „erólled.” Se 


Next i ża a powęrhi tropho ta Ale 
berty ; though, probably, tulnged wita s0mtę 
of the czat which wa have referred 


as one of tha poet.s characteristicą,; 


date Ty gę anij óstricton to' that wietched land, 
th the. sad hour of danger; and: af fight, 
Whosechief dłfence ie bondsmen ; and their strand 
ia flled with fierce nę in pa A : 
For what have they to lose? The próud delight , 
Of Freedom neter to their breasts can fiow ; 
They to thalr homes have but a second.right ; 
"fe love, ef country little do they know, a. 
Nor feel those ardent throbs which generous laws 
bestow. , 
Such the effects of Slivery on man; 
Whose chains unnerve the sinewa óf the brave, 
And make pale fear the captain of the van, 
Who oeaseless points to an uńworthy grave. - 
If freedom eorae, unlooked for, to the Slave, 
Weak are his counsels, and hia skill in arins 
Fails, when the battle calls lim on, to save 
His country, or his kindred, and ałarms 3 z 
Unknown to freebom man, hią dastard soul disarms. 


The next quotation, from the third 
canto, shews that' the mind of the poet 
deals not onły in stern realities, but is 
largely im with one óf the tenderest 
feelings of which our nature is suscep- 
tible—gratitude: 


«i Where yorider time-wom oaks the tempest brave, 
Their anns wide-spreading Clumber to adorm, 
And round Newcastle's noble mansion wave, 
Like speechless chronicierę to yeara unborn, 
Ońte bloom'd sercne, as błossom on the thorn, 
The earliest patron of my minstrel lsys ; 
But all too soon her matchiesa bloom was torm 
By that foul dęspot, whose cold hand decaya 
The rarest gems of earth, nor melts in virtue's rays. 
Alas ! the needy vainly p'd thę tear 
Tears may not satisfy the yawning tomb ; 
"The sweetest flowers that usher in the year 
To vernal frosts surrender up their bloom; 
And e'en the beams of May-tide's suns consyme 
Their vestal loveliness, yet give to wegdz, 
That vex the Et a Ra doom ; 
Secitre they Iift their heads, and cast their seśds, 
Which ae gałes diftuse and plenteous growtha 
BUCCCEGS, ż ” 


„Here is a touching view of life and 
lórdły mau :-— 
«« Oh! what ia life? A ralnbow in the storm ! 
And what is man, creation's boasted łord ?- 
Ruth, amidst his joys, obtrudes her fornj ; 
His life—pulsation, and hiu breath—a word; 
His days—'** a span,” yet'on that span 8 horde 
e wk aa in O na od 
o snatch earth's jewęl's in r gras orred 
The heart óf sympathy, the dearest friend, . 
While m Koda ripening age, go prowling to 
; end.” i | 5 


a 
, 


In 1828, Millkogee appears to have 
been still wórking at the for. mur 
estęemed frieqd, Sir ” PhiMi 


4 * 
1 
* Ne 


chlled upon the poet in the ótumn,and 
fóund łat he m me of the atrikę” of 


frame-work-knitters at Nottingham, and 
was * suffering for his Adelity to bia breth- 
ren, every kind of frieaton. He ' justi- 
fied this strike, and displayed, with great 


9 


eriergy of alóqtence, the wretthed situation 
of hip Ąd others. It appeśred, how- 
ever, that the friends of his' talent shielded 
him from many oóf''the, iidonveniences 
su by his brethren, though I have no 
doubt that his loyalty to, the tąuse woułd 
lead .him to make personał .sdcrifices to 
the. common' stock.” "Sir" Richard" then 
quotes the poeima Of Millhouse, adding, 
ły it to be supposed, that such a man 
wdnid be a. pory in a strike for wages, if 
the cirqumstancćs were not of the most 
urgent character? It much gratified me 
to find that Mr. Millhouse enjoys the zesl- 


ous friendship of several respectablę per- 


song in Nottingham; among, whom. arę 
M», Thomas Wakefield, who 18 
every d work; the Howitts, husband 
and wife, who may, without feeling envy, 
patronise any poet of their time; and also 
of Mr. Thomas Bailey, (likewise a poet.) 
whose affiaence and publig spirit qualify 
and stimuląte him, on all'occasions, to do 


his duty.” 
In 1834, Milihousę quitted*the frame, 
and applied himself solely to literary com- 


osition, as a means of subwistence. But 
his prospects were soon overcast with 
domestic troubles : his wifę died, leaving 
five children out of eight, and he, fell into 
pecuniary difficulties; from the laiter he 
was wrested by a subscription raised amohg 
the benevolent persons of Nottingham. 
He next obtained a situation in' the 
Savings” Bank of the town, with a salary 
of „620 a year, which he received till within 
three months of his death, when it was 
reduced to. four shiłlings a wegk, Mean- 
while, he had commenced his chief poem, 
the Jestinies of Man, in hią favourite 
Spenserian measure. The work, li a pocket 
volume, of about 100 pages, is before us, 
but we hawe noż space for its analysia : it 
is full of > power, with innitneraple 
touches ol pathos, and ręńneq sentiment, 
so that a reader, 


| unacquainied them 
history of the author, would. but with diff« ' 


culty believe it'to bę the prodnetiosi ofiait 

ucated man. ln excellent kqste itis 
dedicated to Mr. Wakefield, wh, we are 
happy to hear, continued, to the last mo- 
ment, the heigiog friend'of the poor poet. 
The conclysiąak of the: poem'is.as follows :— 


3, 40h Wakófeld:! now acówyb the fmiafed pile; 


Which had not bean kat oł tęy<żenercus hand; 
za it has been matstód heńesth thy smile— 
netiońed by'thee thó daring task was planned : 
Three wintęzy storma have swept across the land ; 
- Three wpringa have poured thólr incense to the 


skies ; ARA zę ; 

Ańd thrice have summer gales the wild rose fanned ; 
The groves aą oft have worn autumnal dyes— 

> o: bky.Hepven and thee, the dome began 


And, be ayola śn cefturies to come— 
"Bar not ałodu do € thy trieadship ind— 
That he, whose bounty amoothed tha poet's doom 

Was, ią his sphere, the patron of mankind : 


in . 


8 


hat, thchia twilńgu weżę aombiuęd 
Ne pathy gincere ; 
ich na ór party. waj condnęd : 
That, ho rth, dłatresg jet fall a tear, 
k A, Sro piwietu! , taught tnvy te 


«'1836, Milihotne married agałn ; nd 
for a time, hi» prospcęta were kriykiesed. 
Bie friendz, Mt tmd Mrs. W. Howitt, hud 


how removed 
settled nat Eslter, in Śnrrcy.* 
had not forgoften the por 

fore tw is a letter from Mr. 


Society,” und requcshug hum to come 
nicate to the cummmittee the condition of 
Milhonmse. It appears that he bud put 
łosi a patron, who bad employed him 
some tiinem=that he could not get enploy- 
zacht at hiqą own business, and that bia 
sole dependance was the Savings" Hank 
salary of „£20gi-ycar. He reuuested Mr. 
Llowitt to procure him nóme literary en- 
gugement, to farnich prose or verse for 
the periodicaln, so as to realise about 630 
asyear more. Unfortunately, Mr. Howitt's 
httle connexion with the periodicał press, 
and his absenee from the metropolis, did 
not enable him to benefit Milihouse in the 
manner proposed ; besides which, Mr. II. 
tłyruglut, as we onrselves do, that Mill- 
honse's talent was not just in demand in 
the periodieals:; it was not gossamer 
cenough.t * lt has occurred to me,” adds 
Mr. Ilowitt, *that the Iiterury Fuud 
Nurciety knowinę his case, might be dis- 
posed tg vote hnn śn annual sum which 

ht cnable hin to follow out bis poetical 
bęńt, anit keep him fróm utier poverty. 
Without +órmae resource of tha kind; I see 
no vthór jroapect for him. His trade, at 
the best, does not bring in more than 10s. 
k-week. and is now in a dreadful state. 
te would be glu to be employed, I he- 
lieve, in any respectabłe sitnatiou, end 
han nę idea of this application; but, on 
considering bis caść, It appeared to me, 
that without that netive and Versalile 
talent which the mhgazinew aa wł there 
ty dittle hope for him,  Poelłcal talent 
he decidtdly hus, and has ehewn it in his 
Destiniea nf Man, Sherwood Horest, Ś4., 
which have becn reviewed iu most of tha 
periodieais 


*»eyriu tó me the Soriety rhjyht set him 
perfectly st his ease without any annmal 
srotch of owa This reasonable 

pisa of settihg gontus fróe wana, however, 


* Whenca have been datst Hara Dy in Bange 


sj A tte B Dała ook,twio of tha most 
wów ir 
A use be hocnit "TA M1nl- 


e: only ronttfbuted M the Baugnis, bit, 
19W BAŁ at Yui zmię 


from Nottingham, and 
But, they 
net ; for, be- 
Jowitt, dated 


May 23, IAI, uddressed to Mr. Britton, as 
ś nn acne member of the Literary Tund 


with great pralse:; and hią 
notion of an income i» = fimiied, fbat it 
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not «eried wut, probably, Grom its ot 

aodording with the laws uf the Litetary 

Fund Society ; hmtę wo know thąt the pia 

ties taterestcd in the p. beknif, fnifilled 

tlieir part, end that hofóre and after this 
application, he received several grunte 
from this excellent institution. 
dowaurds the olnee of 1887, Mullhouse 
wana taken ill, and as, for some montlis, 
confined to his bed. He, however, rallied 
in June last, bunt in witnessing the coro- 
nation testivities at Nottingham, he tok 
cold, and theuceforth uever left hix bed. 
Duriny hi loug illnew, he was attended, 
in the right Sumaritan spirit, ky Dr. 
Howitt, with as inuch care and kindness 
as any of his wenlthy patients. In 
Nosember lust, came a ten-pound note 
from the Literary Fund. to cheer tlie poet's 
double winter, aud brighieu his hopeless 
hourss A sabseription was also raiscd for 
him, and puid toe bin every Saturday, so 
thut he never was in actual wnnt; al- 
though a strange report got abroad, that 
he was starvnę'  Łoremost in thiu bcne- 
volent band, stood his fellow-poet and 
townsman, I homius Ragęe, 

Bvt, the lamp of life was now fast 
fickeriug out, und the present spring 
hcamed upou him but as deary winter. 
Ile just hved to see the bnrsting buds, and 
hear tle wiłd notes ot the scuson, from his 
chumher— the joy of nature which he 
had so often commemorated in song- 
and he *fcll aslecp” on the 13th of 
May, in his fifty-firat ycar, at his abode in 
W alker-"treet, Sneiton ; leavny a widow 
and two infhnts, besides tlnce young 
children by bis first wife, He wia nterred 
in the New ( emetery, whorein his friends 
purpose crectmg a tublet to his memory. 
And, doubtless, they will do so; for the 
uuifonary of their kindnesu exceeds all 
pranse ; and, it is high eredit to the people 
of Nottingham that they have not, fora 
molńient, neglected thcir genius. Meann- 
while, we feel confideni, that for the widow 
and children, some provision will be made, 
so as to set them in the right way to earn 
their own living. Although Nsttingham 
iv so far a place of business as to be welł 
compared to a bce<hive, genius is fostered 
there ; and the * music ol the frumes, ' as 
tbe noise of the manufactories is called, 
has not oreatei in the people a disesteein 
of the musie of the soul. By the journał 
which records pnor Millhouse'e death, wę 
pe that the amiable and estimabłe 

zifles Montgomery hax just delivercd at 
Nottingham, a course of lectnroa on 
poctry: we have alendy mentioned the 
native poeta, the Howitt», Bailey, and 
Ragye ; | o Thomas Mile 
ler, whó, wę boliówe, sprang fróm. the 
aamie dustriet, ih ycarly rising in publię 
esteem as a poet und novlist. 


uiiróraitkingiy ssp Hillho 
sita 3: (hat be lived fx a very 
kole; decehtly fornished). and, though 
Giterally: BNXIOUB, yet: he never. shffered 
k A kk gr want. . 





i sober, and rigidly honest,”] - 
Neto 280065. 
DRY CUMMING'S NOTES OF A WANDERER, 
| (Concłued from page 43.) 


[REpunNrxa to the Pharamond at Leg- 
horn, the Doctor. steams ty Naples, Hotel 
Orocelie.| 

The front windows look upon the Me- 
diterranean, from which the hotel iswepa- 
rated onły hy the road. To me the sole 
objection is, that it is on too exclusive a 
seele, being almost entirely frequented by 
the wealthier class of English ; neither has 
it a table dAóte, as in the Hotel de Com- 
merce, so that, though living in Naples, 
one sees as little ot Neapolitans, or of 
strangers (except in the streets,) as if he 
were at home; indeed, there is nothing in 
this house to remind me that I nm in a 
foreign land. The servants speak excel- 
lent English ; our dinners are cooked and 
served in the English style, and my native 
tongue is current for almost everything. 
The weather alone procłnims my southern 
ahode, and nothing can surpaxa its loveli- 
ness. The sun is too powerful for walking 
the streets without an umbrella, but in the 
house the temperature is delicious, the 
thermometer ranging from 72? to 75? Fah- 
* renheit. 

„Ascent of P'esuvius. 


June 21-—This day is an epoch in my 
life. I saw the sun rise from the summit 
of Vesuvius. It was grey inorning ere we 
reached the summit, and the torches were 
no łonger necessary, At length, after 
three-quarters of an hour of arduous 
climbing, I was fairly on the top—the last 
of the party by a eonsiderable timee Cal- 
lander did the same thińg in twenty-seven 
minutes, 'What a tngged scene I trode 
upon! mąsses of lava. of every size and 
shape,—smoke, or rather vapóur, was is- 
suing from iutiunerabie crevices in alł 
directions, "Some 'straw stufled into one 
fumiag hole immediately tóók fame. Hgre 
and here 1 trode upen placeś so hot as to 
causć me iiumediately" to withdraw my 
foot. "The old cratere djscharged neither 
fiimó nór smoke; but all around, the 
włiite rapótwa werę rising in_grehter' or 
ledser volume. Fytrynow and then a bot 
and płifiny puff wonid blow in my face, 
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He wgs steady: 
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„łem wad 3 stat 
i "wha 
w. :(ah  (bęjr cloaka,. The 
freńchnien_were lottd. in their adniratión 
fe gratefol fold: zad glowing.knte of 
wf.tartah plaid. At twenty minutes past 
gar out Cicerone wy thotgy £he nising 
bf the sun. A br Hen toge of góla an 
purple gave notice of his approach. Five 
minutes afterw he rose, in unelouded 
majesty. Ob, it%aa a scene to behold! 
and never shall its effect pasa froni my 
zmemory. We descended into the circular 
holłow of the old crater, which may be 
three-quarters of a mile in circamference ; 


u TWE WUJ 
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from itg centre, the vent from whence the | 


last eruption issued, descends, On ap 
proaching the edge, one can see down only 
about 100 feet. The actual depth cannot 
be ascertained. The diameter of its mouth 
I shoułd caleulate to be about 80 or 100 
yards. The view of Naffles, the sea, 
and the surronndinz conntry, WAS surpasa= 
ingly fine. Our guides had brought baskete 
of refreshinents, and, before descending, I 
breakfasted on two eggs cooked by vol- 
canic heat. . w pl 
ars tn Napies. 

This is the ść of beggars. I have seen 
more within the past week than m an 
year of my life. It is deplorable to see ( 
number of men, women, and children, 
crowding the streets and a piweże, be- 
sceching charity. The bnrden of their 
prayer is always maccaroni, wbich is to the 
Neapolitans whał potatoes are to the Irish, 
and rice to the Asiatics—their bręad of 
life, in short, Therę can be no wotaę 
symptom of the government and resonrced 
of a country, than to see it oyerwhelmed 
by shoałs of begyars. An opposite in- 
ference may be drawn from the absence of 
paupers. During a tour of 3,000 miles ją 
the pi PA of s a, I s. m 
one bezgar. ig is one of ihe grew | 
te af [, with KGH of 

engih, thought I, with a certain feeling 

satisfaction, I have to an. Kmsrican 
who deigns to solicit charity ; bnt on drop- 
a piece of money into hłs hat, and 
askinj where be was botn, to ny mortifi- 
cation he replied, with the most gennine 


brogna, *In the North 'af Ireland, ye'ra 
honour,'”” oi = AC | 
Here is a short centa of Notes upon 


a... 6. Rome, 

From thę Borghesi we drove to the stądio 
of Bięn Aimó, a' r of high repute. 
Here were a numłier of statućs and marble 
groups, óne of which, a weeping 
over her dead dove, the loveliest object that 
I ever kefejd.. Wefiext visited Thorwald- 


tó whoła I was introduced. He isan' 


eccentrio-loeking venerable old man, ad. 


ankees, and wejl it may be so: „At 


* 


. 







93 
wia. (ik „p „the aołoseni statne of a 
kordej : „kłia figures: bieli chiefdy of a gi- 
ganiic olaan, łose much of their effect when 
seen in 'the studio. He.has.a bust. of Sir 
"Walter $catt, śćulptured. when: he was in 


Rome. , łfiłw not nearly .s0 good as Chan- 
trey'a;, but Sir Walter as in his uegal 
żęsa „ab. ;thó period ;of.its execution. 
"There ję alao 8, 24 rerrońa of Byren, 
with. the poem of Childe Harolde in.his 
band. : Our nąxt visit was to the Barberini 
Palace, to see, the it 'óf Beatrice 
Cenci, by Guido Reni. Nothing can sar- 
pasa. „perfęct powi and loveliness of 
" this portrait. The. is the Prince 
of. Ruins, dod worth all the others in Rome 
. put together. What matchłess grandeur 
and elegance jt combines!. It was 
by Vespasian; and finished by his son Titus, 
The c „dowy "wj is 1,700 feet. On one 
side, the original height remains, but there 
is a great deal of dilapidation on the other; 
and actually faany palaces have been built 
at the 'expenże of this still noble edifice. 
The arta B' pow consecrated ground, and 
kas.a figure: Of the;Savionr'on the crosa in 
its cenóre. 'This' płous fraud has alone 
aaved the whołę ruin from being carried 
away for bnilding materials. A great 
many fiowers grow on theside of the build- 
ing, and also some large shrnbs, approach- 
ing Azji to ana my Aż ce the 
picturesgne ex ,„„bat will nnques- 
Honably hasten the decay of the rain. 
Althotgh the associations connected with 
the Colisenra are certainly not of a senti- 
mental or_pleasing.order, the ruin ls one 
oś such, solidity, elegance, and innate ma- 
jesty, that it can dispense with the aid <óf 
aló, The memory indegd may be 
EA but the eye cannot fail .to be 
charme - ago! PY > | 
They have a s ar móde of reckoning 
time here ;. the pew.day beginning the mo- 
ment of'suhsset ; tn.hour after which it is 
Na ad „two hówrs later, two o'elock ; 
and Śb on, up żo.the tirge of.the next sun- 
sęt, tie hont before wiich is nęcessazily 


6 a | 
fer cytt gltering their, clock, 
stę) „Po sils at „Naples; During the 
omiżddw. GQ. the French in Italy, they 
„abolished this singular etstom, but it was 
„ revived Bn doon'as things returned to their 
 ancieńtfoellng. |. © 
4 Ehtredsa method of fishing in fhe Tiber 
„(KŁ kybate, pot, elsewhere. A long 


hy 
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in u sentry-box iu the łatforma, 
w od Ab Apel ych net at de end of 
a long ztłak, by which he catches the fish 
thuś. wouli otherwise be restored to the 
tiver by the revolution of the pole. Ac- 
cording to Jean, all the sturgeoni in the 
Roman market are caught in this manner. 
I have freqnently watched forhalf an hour 


at a time, put have never'seen a sućcessful 
revolution ofthóneu. 
Flerenoe. |. 


Visited the Royal Gallery yesterday, — 
an immense colleztion, And dosłał pe- 
cimens of the difierent European schoola— 
the Datch, Venetian, French, Sc.y=cCAch 
having a separate chamber ; but there is 
noe English school. England, hówever 
high she may hold her head in other mat- 
ters, must be eortent to stoop it in due hu- 
mility when the fine arts are in question. 
This gallery contains'the statue ot the im- 
mortal Venus de Medicis. It is of Greek 
zo and was dug out of the Villa of 
Adrian; and although found in fragments, 
has been joined with: admirable skill. No- 
thing can be more nieg graceful and 
syminetrical. -Jte height is only 4 'feet 
llęinches English: and yet there is no- 
thing diminutiye in its appearance. [In 
the same room are two Ventues by Titian, 
=-hoth on canvas ; the one is divine,—the 
other of a very mortal description. I 
passed two hours in making a tour of the 
various galleries, which contain numerous 
paintings of rare value. The public are 
admitted indiscriminately. The scavenger, 
after his morning's labour, may go and 
feast hię eyes on the Venus de Medicis. 
This certainly indicates a liberal govęrn- 
ment. A Pop iaee possessing such advan- , 

can hardly be a brutal one. 

ent after breakfast to-day to the Pitti 
Palace, the ręsidence of the Grand Duke 
and his cozrt. "The public is admitted here, 
algo, without any dźstinetion, and no fees 
are allowed to be given to the attendants. 
We visited the Pietro Doro manufactory, 
and saw the manner of proceeding with the 
work, and also some Śnished spęcimets, 
One table on which is represented a karp 
and somę finwefs, is thę most slęgant piece 
of workmanaship I have seen: alihoug not 
so large as a czrdstabię, it was the work of 
four years; andyin materials and lahour, 
cost the Grand Duke 04,500. ać dan 
sytrpass the. beauty .and inzenuity of this 
manufacture, and yet it ża; źfhotait to wit- 
nenting the folly of.de- 

voting s0 much time and industty. tó. do 
useless a purpozę: Florence is a very'plen- 
dańt town, anil sajd to; be the cheapest.in 
Ttaly aj a arki: . Poole Pukę.ia 
mych halorad. anbiódta, and ezertises 
his unlimited power wiłh moderakica and 


„oar resting ih the Kollow-of a 


"erowded" thoro 


ł 
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udgment. "There exists no evidence of a 
edia or NATE in' his tęrri- 
tories. 1 have only.seen 'ahe or two big 

ra in Tuscany. 'Evety one s6whs $ 
tre employment, and tlie popilacę are a 
much better looking race than those of 
Napłes'or Rome. * * - . 

| Pictureśnneness of taly.. „ 

"As'a whole, 1, shonld.npt say that italy 
was a pietoresque gountry. „For.a great 
portion of the year, the power of the sun 
is such that the grass is withered, and the 
streamas dried o: -|Hence nature present» 
a parched and thirsty aspect ; apd no sky, 
however lovely and serene, can compensate 
for the absence of green fields and running 
brooks—-the two most essential features of 
pastoral beauty. 

Arrival at Fenice. . 

We glided swiftly and silently „oe, till 
at length the gondola PO ahd we 
stepped straight into the otel. Not a 
sound was heard in the street. There is 
something "a. striking;s but not unmixed 
with meldncholy, in the death-like stillness 
of an evening 'in Venice, more cspecially 
after visiting the other large cities of Italy. 
Naples, Rome, and Florence, are i er- 
able from noise in 'the streets durińg the 
night. But here not a sound is heard save 
the spłash of the oar, while the gondoła 


steals smoothly along. It is * the rapture 
of repose,” alter coming from Florence, 


Looking out at my window this morning, 
I was struck with the novelty of the scene 
before ne. At my feet was a large canal 
of sęa-green water, about eighty yards 
across, and two sloops of seventy or eigh 
tons burden were mobred at the door of the 
inn. Boata of various descriptions were 
plying their vocations of commerce, busi- 
ness, or pleasure. There is a'row of loty, 
though reketty-lod ing houses on the sę 
'posite side of the canal. About 300 yards 
the right, is the bridge of the Rialto, 
and to the left, a number of small canals 
are seen to diverge at right angles. 'Ther- 
raometer has fallen to 709, and the sensa- 
tion of cold istaieomfortable.: : 
We have travigated a gredt part of the 


* 
* 


town. A small Rao ohe man, 


costs fotr francn aday; * He stands on the 
atern, working on the starboaxrd side, the 
op raised 
gondola. 


aboqł.a foot and a half above 
that the oar, heińg on one side, 


Tt is strą 


the: boat does not yaw ta the other. "it is 


. 4 a , 
e (most 
I oroug. and hardly ever ' 
Śóming into eóllistón?. Tt must be'an abao- ' - 
to driye 


astonisking with what admirable 
the nióa słoers, ising'through 


it 


łata science, aid as difienit 
Mriin-kaxid (u Lomon.. :By mda 
chart, it is'qulit asf to steer in. aby 


x 


da to 
1 of a 
spoza 


« 
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tión, "The Grand Canal describes the oparć 
of, the letter S, throngh the heart of the 
town,*the greater e being towards the 
"One would at first imagine that 

ęgs would be of little use in Venice, hut 
tbiś'is nót'the case ; for although the fronts 
of; the Kousts go right down into the water, 
ali*have an exit from behind. : In fact, one 
may traverse evezy inch df Che city on foot, 
through narrow allcys beautifully paved, 
many of them not three feet in 'breadth, 
and crossing every now and then one of 
po p ss b s k never was ih a 
wn, the gęo of which ared so 
difficult Ra ” One pork letely 
bewildered by the' great. namber of lanes, 
and the absence of prominent objecta to 
direct the eye. : 

[Not a word need be added in prałse of 

this very amusing work.] ” 





THE BOY'B COUNTRY 800K. 
(Coneluded from gage 50.) 

[Wrru a few more extracts, we take 
leave of this charming and. vęry originał 
little book ; merely adding that the youth 
of the presęnt day are fortunate in pos- 
af bozhocdj B picture of the delighta 


of boy. 
Boys" Love of. Dogs. 

There never was a lad that was not fogd 
of a dog, tind there never was a young dog 
that was not fohd of a lad. They ' seem to 
take to each other naturalły. They are 
both fońtd of play, and: of companionship ; 
and nothing ia ntore beautiful than to see 
a young dog, aid bwo or three children, 

laying and scanipóring abhout er, 

t would be nem s da: Śnie of the 
group enj 'R+ most. e dog jfumpu 
"and runs, doubles' and eapers, "a plays 
at bo-peep; with as hearty and right good- 
wilł, and as knowingły as the" tkfidren 
themselves. A! country lad has an adtni- 
ration'of all tloge=the stately Newfouńd-, 
land, the graećful greyhound, theg sober 
mastif, or the cocktaiłed he admire 


e CUT, o R 
them all; but the most snitablę itag" fór 
him, is a terrier'or a spaniel. Ee 
of a very conipanionable dleposition. They 
are ds fond of stroliing through Belds and 
woods as, he'is ; and wherever they go, 
they are always anti ani hedge- 
bottoms, in Sopa l throudh: woods, 
The tezrier is'a lly8 PE aw that is 
Y on tle łoók: ot for just the* 

inga .żliat the laQ is cariais'about--rats, 
mice, 'stońta, weasels, pabbits; snakes, bad- 


ts, hędgehoge; and ali that kind of, kab- 
ANGAN. and 4 długie-hatnting ereaturen. 


rabbitaż] śred, nd gęaae of s kindz; and 
"1 ipanieł 15 very! atonsing 'by his 
zeBdłaczą (o. płmpe Into river« ańd poola, 


" 
4 


94 
"and fetch ont:gtiekn;, or. sąch thingw'as are 
tło tl Gór tla popoze. IE ne $or 
a lad tó hiwę'a lavonrite dog. It is' a 
ready friend that: is always al hand, and 
always delighted to attęnd and oblige; and 
T6 issgocidofor the young heart to have 
iething of; the sort to eultivate ani at- 
ent to, and defend. The faithful 
"natnre of a dog cannot fail to make a shlu- 
tary. impression on the mind'of a welł-dis- 
posłtioned boy. ' R Ę 
s Country, Chtklren. 

JI pity scarcely any ranged, or cold, or 
sblitary lad that I see in Che country; the 
kardski of factory children are the hard- 
ships of thcir lives, but these of oountty 
children are but the pinchings of a siłórt 
season now and then. They are not com- 

Hed te take their food as they stand 

fore never-ceasing machines—-flt images 
of eternal torture—in the hot and flocky 
atmosphere ofęa mill; they do not meet as 
strangera from the swarming densof an 
overgrown, town, but they know each 
ether from their births; the sky is above 
fheir heads; the vital air from the hills 
mnd the sęas rasłies over their frames. 
hey walk about at liberty, and go from 

« modęrate hours of labour to comfort and 
sound sleep. The children working in the 
brick-yards with bare legu, und bodies 
ared with clay; or those in the hop- 
unds of England, picking the hop- 
owęrs that. nod lunxuriantly from the tall 
poles, while other merry children are 
bringing them to them; the boy who sits 
for long hours, turning the great wheel of 
the rope-maker: kask who can pity then? 
And where should we find the other eoun- 
try children ? Why, in gardens and shrub- 
beries, weeding heds of flowers and onli- 
nary , and carrying away dead 
boughs and euttinga of. trees for the gar- 
deners. ' We should find them in summer, 
active in the hay and corn-field ; keepi 
watch, armed with a rod ef office tipr 
with a piece of scarlet cioth, over geese 
and turkęys with their broods. We should 
descry them gathering Łerriea on the sunny 
p. and mushróems from the oli pas- 
uwes, ln the autuma, the acotns come 
pattetjnp down from the oaks for them to 
gather; the chesnut and the tri 
tecetonit lie plentifulły in the wońda ; and 
the ntts exhibit their tawny clustere for 
tejr gagor hands. They are gleanem 
abroad, and thrasliers of their little har- 
westś gt: huine : helping their mothers tó 
pyta d sheet on tle green award'of 
- ben garmmon, ahd' winnowinę their 
a. kp of grain in the winda of 
eq 


vep,. Hduppy dogs ate tliey glli Pity 
the: boki Fiore fken evepf one, and 
delight. to remember: th us making the 
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country pleashnć by their presence. Hark! 
I seem evón' now fo heńr the blrd-boy. 
blowing their horns in the distant fioldn, 
or a scóre or two of these country urchins 
shoutiag after the hartest-home wagoń. 
The Schooł=mistress. | 4. 
in' town or. eountry, however pleasant 
if inay be to be running about and playing, 
it i necessary still to go to school; and 
whether in towń or country, school fur- 
nishes sotne of the'most strong and marked 
days of a lad's life. € went to school as 
other little boys do, of course, and I dare 
say I thought it tediois enough tę be 
póring over A. B.C., or learning to spell, 
when the sky was so blue, and the birds 
werę singing so sweetly out of doors; but 
I remember nothing of this now: I only 
remember that my first teacher was Nann 
Alldred, or, as it was there pronounced, 
Nanny Arred, an old woman who lived in 
a very little house jnst by our garden; 
wore a large mob-cap, a broad-striped bed- 
gown, a large check apron, in which she 
used te go, when school was over, gather- 
ing sticks, and always came baek with a 
great load, walking with her tal staff, and 
seeming se old and tired, that she could 
never get up the hill ; yet every few days 
shę went and eame in the same manner. 
I remember 'too, that she took great quan- 
tities of Scotch ennff, and had three or four 
large cats, an that in old timex she wonłd 
certaiuly have been drowned for a witch. 
Going to Scktol. 

It is when the boy goes to school that he 
first begins to battle with the world—that 
he first feels in what a fairy land of lovę 
he has been fostered--that he frst finds 
the necessity of putting on some of that 
rough outside ot wilent defiance, and of 
knitting up his heart into the strength of 
fortitude, that will be so needful for him 
all his life afterwards ; that he is in reality 
brought by the shock of circumstances to 
see and to ohsęrve the variety of character, 
the variety of motive, the springs of life 
and action—it is to him the clear dawn of 
the actual world. Ę 


s  „dAtkworćń Schóol,; 5 


Difers remarkably frort' all other publie 
schools, in the cómypłlete isolation of the 


children. They have ample and airy ply- 


PZ but Bre as py sęparated 
om the wórld 'as if they wóre not in it. 
Gwen, of Lanark, hinwelf tout desire 
nothing morę sećluded, Aś$ no'yacations 
óre allowed, the' childrep are often three, 
or fonr years there, „and during tłiat tiine 
seę nobody but the memhers. of the family, 
or 'occąsional visitors ; except ih the 

monthly) wali into tle conatry, when they 
march two by two, under the care uf the 
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teacher, on duży, pad Ean have no Inter- 
course with any olherthidren. It is im- 
possible thak, evil communications, from 
without, can, gortfupt thejr good mauners ; 
and within, hey are free from the distine- 
tiońs of wealth and rank which tornent 
the world, and excite' many keen hcart- 
burnińgs in most publice sełtools: There, 
not a sense of them exists. The utmost 
cguality, the most cordial harmony, pre- 
vail. One child is distinguished fróm ano- 
ther only by the difference of person; of 
talenta, dispositioh, and proficiency in 
learning. Hap pp mirable foun- 
datłpn for a noble and erect carriage ; for 
establishing in the mind a habit of valuing 
men, not by wealth and artińcial rank, 
but by the cverlastiug distinctiona of virtue 
and talent, Though the children are 
thrown entirely upon their owa resources 
for amusement, these resources never fail. 
Besides ordinary plays, and means of play, 
there are their gardens; and a gardener 
and seedsman attend in the spring, for 
cvery boy to lay in hiu stock of seeds and 
plants, which are paid for by the superin- 
tendent, their generał treasurer. Then 
there is a flnggcd walk of some two or 
three yards wide, and reaching from the 
centre building to the garden, a consider 
able distance ; a charmed promenade, 
marking the separation betwixt the boys 
and girls” green ; where relatives of each 
sex may meet and walk together, and 
where'onły they can meet for conversation, 
beiny kept as completely apart, in the op- 
posite wings of the building, as in twe dis- 
tinet establisłunents, It is beautiful to see 
brothers and sisters, ańd consina (a rela- 
tionship, I fancy, somewhat liberally ren. 
dered) there walking and talking, witp 
linked arms, and words that never cegse. 





Beriodicals, 


wienc. 


BEŃTLEY'S MISCELLANY 


Is, this month, various and amtusing, 
though, with the exception of the Editor's 
papers, the articles, more or less, lack ri- 
gour. Jack Sheppard makes excellent pro- 
gress, and'the scenes of the chaptefs beforę 
us are as rich and racy as any of thęir pre- 
decessors. * The Diniug Houses jn Lon- 
don” is better in design than execation; 
although thę episodal notice of * the night 
hoqses” is + Lover's * Handy Andy” 
ig full ef humour. * The Thames and ita 
Tributaries” abounds with pleasant agee- 
dote ; and the residne we must leaye, for 
the present, to their merits,, 


THR FOREIGN MONTKLY REVIEW, Nó. = 
IA frst Nmabęr is ecarcely a falr Griterion 
of the capabilities of any Periodical; but, 


"opened his eyes, and: with qdiffienity 


Pd 


aa.fat na the prescht enables us ta fudge, 
we 'shoałd say this new Review. promises 
well. "The main mibjects of the papers are 
the Lyrie Poets of Germany ; Elementary 
Education in Hołland and. Belgium, of 
liar interest, at this moment; the 
lvate Life of Napoleon, with new anec- 
dotek ; Society and Morals in the United 
States ; Wieland; Augustus II, King of 
Poland ; Dumas'" Visit to Sinai ; Lappen- 
berg's History of England; and minor 
T8s, among „which the resumć of 
"Urville's Expedition to the Sonth, is re- 
markable for its coneise yet complete ver- 
sion ef this unprofitable aflnir. The pegs, 
whereonu these papers are hung, are boo 
published gn the Continent, and, generally, 
wifhiu the present ycar. 
anecdotes from the paper om Napoleon :]-— 
There is something very original in 
the following anecdote of the King of 
Bavaria, who was much distingnished by 
Napoleon, He was one gyening invited 
to a theatrical representation at the Tni- 
leries, and a little before the end of the en- 
tertainment was received by tlie Emperor 
into his own box, which was a high mark 
of favour. On qnitting the theatre, Na- 
poleon took him by the arm, aud, as the 
two monarcha walked on, a crowd eagerly 
gathered ronnd them. The King's hcad 
being full of stories he had heard of the 
address of the Parisian pickpockets, who, 
by the help of a magnificent costume and 
borrowed name, gain access to these fefes 
at the palace, he became unensy about his 
watch and snuffbox ; and, when the crowd 
assembled, slipping his arm from that of 
thięEmperor, he covered his seals with his 
hand, and observed with tle utmost sim- 
płicity, * Pardon, sire, but it is aa welł 
to be cantious, « I do not know everybody 
here, and no one knows who may be pre» 
sent. *—** You are quite right,” archly re- 
plied Napoleon; the fears of the King not 


Ying escaped him ; * were I in yonr place, „, 
8 


I should do the same at Miinich.” 
T'ke heart of Napoleon is welł shewn in 
theaceount of the deąthof Marsha] Lannes, 


„at Fesling, who, while pitting in a trench, 


was shot in both knees by 8: ceannon hall, 
He was carried to the.surgeon, and the 
„je BRA, seeing that .hę was wounded, 
hastened to him, embraced and sobbed over 
him, exolaiminy, ** Lannes, my frfend, dost 
thou a ski me?. It Be 16 - ud Em - 
ror, it is Bonaparte, thy friend, Lannes; * 
tnou skalt' be Ra” The Marshal 
an- 
swereq, * Sire, I could wish to live if] could 
still serve you and France; but, erc one 
hour elapses, you will have lost one of 
your bęst friends,” Napoleon, on his 
knees, wbęt bittefly, and, half chokęd, 
tzirned to Mass, saying as Lannes was 


Here arę a few . 
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borne away: * My heart must have re- 
ceived a terrible shock if I could have 
bi ważęr kj ańything bat my army Ón such 
módy,: o, | 





"Tyuch ing Reflection (from Nicholas Nick- 
tedy). WH an exquisite and beautiful thing 
in our nature, that when the heart' is 
touched and softened by, some tranquil 
happiness or affectiohate tecling, the me- 
mory of the dead contes over it most pow= 
erfali ©gnd irresistibły, It wonld seem 
almost aa though our' thoughte: and 
papie were chatms, in virtue of which 
the soul is peron aa kęoy jr 2 
mysterious interepiuwse e spirita 
those whom we dearly loved in life. Alas! 
how often and how long may those sari 

arigels hover above us, watching for the 
spell which is so seldom u and so 
soon forgotten |. WE: 

Maternal Pridę-—Pride ia one of the 
seven deadły: sins; but it cannot be tlie 
pride of a mótkier in her children, for that 
is a eompqund of two cardinal virtues= 
faith ańd hope.—Nicholas Nickleby. 


_ 





Varletleg. 


The Diorama has bęen re-opened with 
R po n> by. the Chevalier Bouton. 
the Interior of the Church of Santa 
Croce, at Florence, which. pięture, by the 
way, was first exhlibited here about for" 
years ago, and was removed ahout a year 
and a half since. This revirał is a Jadi- 
cios one ;. for Santa Croce, with ita superb 
monumenta of the illustrious dead, ij" 
antiring wonder of art, and a deligii 
acetie for. religious contemplation. In this 
exhibition, the latter is ned by the 
efłects of light and sbkadę, the ch 
being seen from noon<łay till midnight ; 
from the” rich glare of. sin-light to the 
« dim, religioiw twilight, and the still at- 
ere of the * witebiog time of night.” 
The new picture ią a scene of very difierent 
character—the us Coronation of 
Her present Majesty; from the altar of 
| om z 4 kg. id sue card for 
e ' () OUg: SĘ ' ©HCELSB, 
"Rf is qualified by ita not possassing 


urch 
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persons who had not the gpod fortune to 


witness the original spectacłe. 

- MTower uf Łondone=The publie are now 
admitted, to see the armo , at 64. each 
person. 


The late Mr. Galt.—A large body of the 
Greenock mechanies spontansodeiy at- 
tended the remains of Mr. Galt to their 
last home, * to testify. their respect for a 
townsiman of whose literary reputation 
they were proud, and to whom they felt 
gratitude for the warm interest he had 
taken in their intellectuał and morał ad- 
vancement.” A portrait of Mr. Galt, 
painted for the Watt: Club, has been hung 
up in the Town Hall, at Greenock, as a 
tribute of respect to his memory. 


The Iliad of Homer has lately been trans- 
lated into Sanscrit.=— Foreign Quar. Rev. 


Polend.—The Emperor of Russia has, 
DY an ukuse recently sent to Warsaw, for- 
bidden persons selling, or letting out to 
read, any unauthorized book, pamphlet, or 
foreign journal, on pain of the whip or 
bastinado, and exile to Siberia. 


The Karl of Essex, who died on the Z3rd 
ułt,, was Recorder and High Steward of 
Leomiuster, a D.C. L., and F.S. A. 

Huge 04.—There is now e „hibiting in 

ie! ii, ą fat animal, who is styled Ł 
its proprietor, * The American Mammot 
Ox, Brother Jonathan,” and is stated to 
have been brought from New York. His 
extreme length is 11 ft. 10 in.; girth, 
10ft. 9in.; height, 5ft. 1lin.; weight, 
4000 Ibs.; age, 6 years—He is frop gras 
for a zoological wonder; and too carica- 
dura for John Bull. 

Scientific Soiróes. —On Saturdsy, the 
Marquess of Northampton guve his fourth 
and last sotróe to the Fellows of the Royal 
Society, and other distingnished pAystciens 
and diferaći ; nearly 500 of whom were pre- 
sent. Amongst the curious objects shewu 
to the company was a mieroscope of in- 
tense power, the most interesting illustra- 
tions being the circulation of the newt and 
frog, which, by aid of this instrument, was 


(beautifully demonstrated. Un Mondhy, 


Earl de Grey, as President of the Architects 
Institute, held a conversazione, at his splen- 
did maasion, in St. James's-square, which 
wań CY attended ; there being 

sent, besideą the leading profeskots, several 
of the nobility, amidst whom were the 


Duke and Duchess of Northumberland, 


am the Marqaess and Marchioness of 
Lhnsdowne and daughter. - Ok 


LONDON : Poblished by GEORGE BERGER, 
we Btreet, Sórand. nted by. WaIrERYAD 
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THE DIVING BELL, 
AT Tag Pantriu HNIC INSTITUTION; REGENT 
NOE = grkiwr. | 
| Z neeit no longer sing-+ "' 
AR dudnę Bi wota speediiy resch ira and 
4 , A o e y 
Bek sł ie bonów ore zad of coral.*— 


ph Burai5 Stetohee. 
„az Polytechnie Institution was opened 
| to'the ię pob | in, the autugu of łast year, 
for „th bition. of novelties in * the 
„Arta sud Practjeal, Science, especially in 
contasion with Agrieultnue, Manufactures, 
„end other hranches of Indnstry.” The 
„premises of the Institution are capacious 
and węlt-appolnted, and extenq from the 
enat izjąjyewś (in *"Regent»street, a feet 
ia depth, ia e mansion, No._5, 
" dice an A exhibition consista, 
st part, of mechanical and other 
madcie "distributed thr various apart- 
menta; as a hall, devoted to manufactur- 
ing processęs; a laboratory beneath; a 
theatre or lettute-roain above; a very.spa- 
cions hall; ; and other apartments. 

* fheGraat Hall" is 130 feet in length, 
40 feet wide, and 40 feet high; it is lit 
tau the rogf, and abont midway around 

ck extónds a roomy gallery, 
The, atter contains módełs and designs, 


and a:pair of huge metallic refiectors ; in 
the fóci'of ogł the abc whisper may 
| ted the' whółe h of tbe room ; and 
'meat be SRG at 100 feet dis- 
a: dż a proce "e exhibited a. 
y oc 
4 br imo R czeałning a wte 
eet of water; attached to which are 


the donica. of a. dockyard, . locks, 


watąr who, steam-boatrnodels, Se. Aż 
| taa panotioo, a these ca at the west 
en A. aj e ment, is a a." . kęs 
xoin, O. . fourteen feet. d At 
with zę ACE wada „000 „pa 
ion of ważn, nd caąą, if ręqulsite, be 
oe in leus than one minute. 
neath the west-end.g rp oage <the 
Divinp Beli, as.pepresepted in | EBZTAV= 





„the 


ja iwved. . 
diżęciły” led wi 
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ing. jt ia constracted of qast-iron, Kaa 
ha three tons ; is abont one-th 
M e bottom and his a seat arotnd for 
the R tighiad in the a = 
a 2 twelve adpón. 
of thick late placa „więk ia rui recsed 
tow liyh pa serewed z o. pex A 
ese lights being triżngalar, and ii the 
crown, and six ooać,i inthe side, The Bell 
is * stwpended by a massive chaiń to a large 
ne, with R, pówetfil crab, the 
zt of which * giooved spray ; a de 
chain pósies orer our %iimes fato' a wel 
neeth, and śe a s ;t B= e = 
pad weigkta,* whie acting upon 
spirał shaft, accarately cóunt e 
the Beli at all depthsr It is suppli 
two powerfal pumps of 8-inech c nieg 
with AsióN cdnveyed by a leather hose to 


an 
r Tve Beli i is -constructed with all the im- 
1) which modern science has 
ted; the engineers being Messra. 
Got m ahd Hallen. . Itis I conical ; 
5 ft. in height, and 4 M. 8 in. diameter at 
the niouth: its thickness is Ijin. at the 


"op, and $3 in. at the bottom: the seat, 


(w leh extends nearly round the inside,) 
and the flaoriug, or t for the feet, 
are of,wrowght iron grating ; both bei 
covered with wdod, and the seat EL > 
5 > amatęur divers, of whom there is 
aportion. Within the bell is 
ok, (such nawe commonly see 
on loco) under which is painted :— 
More Air, Knock Once. 
Lesa Alx, Rnock Twice. 
Pull up, Knock Three' Times. 
There ie likewise affixed a written caution 
= Visitore arę requested to keep their 
seats, and their feet on the board.” Instead 
of the strong lenses, or * bull's-eye lights,” 
common in ołd Bells, the windows are filled 
with plate glass secen-sixteenths of an inch 
thick. The lęather hose is lined with 
ary a a: Afted inside with 
taa Bell, and id made 
), and securing 
tdi to >. outer rith ; and six 
zeń vertical strapis róeet: bmthe etown 
ita. zed pracę Pa by which thę Bell iu SU3- 


from 
Prhe Bell is „pał kato. żętióm sćvęral kinea 
daiły: iówitt contatń fur ot five peźsona 
seńted ;: eąóh' póys one Mike for a de- 
sożnty? „Bhd'so universki iu the pohije” 
ourosty > that RA fre- 
zoo of the" Te fięgn 


end tnto the Bali, 
= a and. tha ażr bei ZG 
OO ti zm 





| « wół uw 


lete tio | : 
plete az o tł, adr sni 
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bottora. of. the tank, and then drawn up; 
the whole oceupyłng only two minutes 8% 
a half. We experienced no peculiar sen- 
sation nntil' the bell was totally submersed 
in the water, when the sołe inconvenience 
was whać ją valgarly całled *a singing in 
thę waz,” wkiick * went off” as soon as we 
gztoć 'the Bell. One of our %ompanion 

yers was a deaf-mute, who, appeared 
much excited by his novęl situation, but 
more, especialty witk the effect on hia.enrs. 
It was curioua to observe through the win- 
dows around the Bell the breathed air, (ór 
carbonie acid gaą4, which had bęen com- 
pounded by breathing,) rising in countless 
opaqne bubbles through the limpid water; 
and the agitation caused by the escape of 
the air at its anrface was strikiny. 

In the engraving is also introduced a 
diver, habited iu Deane's water-tight 
dress, helmet, and belt, and descending 
by a rope-ladder into the tank: he is sap- 
plied with air pumaped through a caoutchoue 
pipe ; by means of which also he can float 
to the surface of the water at pleasure, or 
cause sunken articles to rise by secaring 
them to the pipe. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION. 


AT length, the long-expected scheme of 
the Committee of the Privy Council on 
Public Education has appeared ; and the 
ok are the, main objects sought to 
be carried out :-— 

«'To found a school, im which candidates 
for the office of teacher in schools for the 
poorer qlasseg may acquire the knowledge 
„nęcessaty to the exercise of their future 
profession, and may be practised in tlie 
most approved methods of religious and 
morpl training and instroction. 

« 'Thia school to include a model school, 
in which children of all ages, from three to 
fourteen, may be taught and trained, in 
suflicient numbers to form an infant school, 
as welł as schools for children above seven. 

« Religious instruction to be considered 
as general and special. 

«© Religion to be combined with the 
whole matter of instruction, and jo ręgu- 
late the entire system of discipline. 

„ * Perlods*to bę zet apart for such pecu- 
liar doetrinal instrocgtion as may be re- 
qi for the religious training of the 
chiłdren... | u AEC SE. : - ; 

« 1:0 .appolnt'a chąplaia to cónduct the 
religion instruction of children, whose 


irenits or = belong to the esfab- 
aa zadał odka 

"4The par ardian of an 
other chile: Tnitt oo 
nóed ministęr of his 
e period appointed 
naćńraction, in order to 


n. 
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- 4 To appolnt a licensed minister to give 
such special religiouwinstruction, whórever 
the number of children in attendance on 
the model schooł belonging to any reli- 
gioms body dissenting from the established 
church is such au to appear to this com- 
mittee to require such special provision. 

« A pórtion of every day to be devcted 
to the reading of the Scriptures in the 
school, under the general direction of the 
committee and superintendence of the rec- 
tor. Roman Cftholies, iftheir parents or 
guardians require it, to read their own 
version of the Sceriptureś, either at the time 
fixed for reading the Setiptures, or at the 
hours of special mstruction. | 

„* To arrange the elasses in separate, 
rooms or sections of the same apartment, 
divided by partitions, so as to enabie the 
simułtaneous method to be applied to forty 
or fifty children of similar proficiency. 

« fo'adopt raedns to assemhble a greater 
number of children for sfnultancóus in- 
struction on subjects not so technical as to 
require a diyision into tlassestof fifty. 

4 IE ay Pó in mę rsięt as 
a speciał departinent of the rnoral traini 
of the children. '* | . 

«To give such a character to the matter 
of instruction in the school as to keep it 
in close rełation with the condition of 
workmen and servanta. . e 

« Besides the physical training of the 
children in various > intro- 
duce such exercises during the hotrs of 
recreńtion as will develop their strength 


and activity. 

«Teo render the moral training of the 
chiłdren at all times an object of special 
solicitude. ':' /''« 

The next great object is the establish- 
ment ofa Normal Schoeł:  «- 


« To provide « ents for the resi- 
denee of the candidate teachers. © 
« To construct the elass-rooms s0 as to 
afford the candidate teachers an opportu- 
nity of attending each class in the model 
school without distracting the attention of 
the children or the tęacher,  * > 
« Te provide means for the instruction 
of the candidate teachers in the tlieory of 
their art, and firnisking then with wbat- 
ever knowledge is necessa£y for success 
. e 


init. -. 6 Aj 
«'To appoint a retjor to give lectures 
on the mę 'and' niuttor ać: instraótion, 


and on the whole git'ef training children 
of the pdor. To regulate the reading and 
exercisea of the chndidate teachers, and 
to examine them, To determine the order 
in which they may be admitted to the 
poco of their art in the schooł, and at 
ength intgn=ted wish the conjoint manage- 
ment of tilże d ta superintend their 
ultimate exanmiination, subject tó the rules, 
of this committee. 


00 
„ **The religiona instriction of the candi- 
„date teacherń. to form an, essential and 


prominent element of. thefr studies, and 
no, certificatć to be granted unless the 
kuthorized religious teącher have pre- 
wieusly attested his confideńce in the cha- 
racter, religious knówiedye, and zeał pf 
the eandidatę whose religious instruction 
he had superintended.. : 

. « The religion instruction of all candi- 
date teachers connected with the estab- 
lished church to be cgmmijted to the chap- 
łain, and the special, religious instruction 
to be committed (in, any case in which a 
wish to that effect in expressed) to the 
lieenseq minister of, the religious persua- 
sion of the candidąte teacher, who is to 

 attend the school śt. stated periods, to 
assist and examine the candidate teachers 
dn their reading on religious subjecta, and 
to afford them spiritual advice. 

« [he eandidatę teachers in all other 
respects tę con£orm to such regulations as 
respecta the entire. internal economy of 
the househsld as may be issned by the 
rector, with the approval of this committee. 

«'To provide accommodation in the 
model 6601 for at least 450 children, who 
should ace in the honsehold, viz., 120 
infanta, 200 boys and girls receiving ordi- 

_nary instruction, and 50 boys and 50 girls 

r6zeiving superior instruction, and 30 
children probably absent from sickness or 
other causes. | 

« To establish a day-school of 150 or 
200 children of all ages, and both sexek, in 
which the candidate teachers may renlize 
the application, of the best methods of 
instruction, under the limitations and ob- 
structions which must arise in a small 
viiłage or town day-school.” żyj 

The remaining prorisions are a grant of 
62,500 to the National Society, and the 
British and Foreign School Society, for the 
establishment of their Normał Schools. A 
Sęcretary and Inspectors are to be ap- 
pointBd ; the duties of the latter being to 
comwty tę conductors and teachers of pri- 
wate schools, in different of the coun- 

„try, ą knowledge of all improvements in 
thę art of teaching, and to report thę pro- 
„gRRBs ftade in education from year to year. 
wóyratuitien are to be granted to merito- 
rions tąaachers. A mm not exceading 
. :£10,000 yearly is to be expended in grants 
Jfog the bmilding of schoola; in no chać 
„maóre than one-half of the expense of each 


hehool being granted. 

'ŁIFĘ' AND CHARACTER OF NATHA. 
(00* ,. NPEL BOWDITCH. 

ta 2 7 (omni Jeż pani 23. 

" Mę: Bowmiych's Allan djagć was 
usd w the ship Puta ;, ofwhich de 
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was part owner, and in which he sailed in 
the combined capacities of master arid 
supercargo. He sailed fór Sumatra in No- 
vemhber, 1802, and returned in December, 
1503. His habitą of life and study, when 
on shipboard, are thus related by one who 
accompanied hirh, in his two last voyages, 
in the capacity of a seamah and mate, 
*His practice was, to rise at ą very 
early hour in the mornińg, and putsge his 


„studies till breakfast; immediately" after 






which, he took a rapid walk for an hosjęż 
and then went |ełów te his studies, 
half-past eleven o'clock, when he rę 
and walked till twelve o'clock, $łie 
at which he commenced his mą 
servations. Then came dinnęfy'after which 
he was engaged in his studies till five 
o'elock ; then he walked till tea tine, and, 
after tea, was at his stndies till nine o'clock 
in the gvening. From this hour till half 
past ten o'clock, he appeared to have ban- 
ished nll thoughts of study, and, while 
wałking, he would converse in the most 
lively manner, giving us useful information, 
intermixed with amnsing ańecdotes and 
hearty laughs, making the time delightfal 
to the officers who walked with him, and 
who had te JA their pace to accom- 
pany him. Whencver the heavenly bodies 
were in distance to get the lonpitude, night 
or day, he was sure to make lis observa- 
tions once, and frequently twice, in every 
twenty-four hours, always preferring to 
make them by the moon and atars on 
account of his eyes. Ile was often scen 
on deck at other times, walking rapidly, 
and apparently in deep thought, when it 
was well understood, by alł on bosrd, that 
he was.not to be disturbed, as we supposed 
he was solving some difficult problem, and 
when he darted below, the concłusion was, 
that he had got the idea; if he were in the 
fore part of the ship, when the idea caine 
to him, he would 'actunily run to the cabin, 
and his. countenance would give the expres- 
sion, thut he had found a prize. 
On gquitting the sea, in 1803, he was 
appointed President of the Essex Fire and 
urine Insurance Company in Sale, the 

duties of which he continued to discharge 
tili thó year 1823. During this time he 
was frequieltly solicited to altept posta of 
honor and emolument in various literary 
institutions, in different parta of the coun- 
try. 'Thonyh his salary as Prewident of 
the Insurance R was small, being 

niy twelve hundred dollar, yet the żarger 
Gfiers from a distance cońld mot induce 
him to' leave his hłessąd New” England 
home. Thus, ih 1806, he was chosen to 
£1 the Hollis Profestorship of Mathema- 
ties atęHarvard University. ln 18I8, he 
recejych a letter fypm Mr. Jefferson, re- 
questing him to aeeept the Prefestorship 
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"9f Mathematies in the new University at 

Charłotżesville, in Virginia. Mr.Jefferson 
said in his letter, *We are satisfied we 
can get from no country a Professor of 
higher qualifications than yourself for our 
mathematical department. And in 1820, 
on the death of Mr. Ellicott, Professor of 
Mathematics at the United States” Military 
Academy at West Point, he reccived a let- 
ter from Mr. Calhoun, then Secretary of 
War, desiring him to permit his name to 
be presented tę the President to fl the 
vacant chair. Mr. Calhoun in that letter 
sgid, *I am anxióus to avail myself of the 
first mathematical talents and acquire- 
ments to fll the vacancy.' 

In the year 1806, Mr. Bowditch publish- 
ed his accurate and beautiful chart of the 
harbours of Salem, Beverly, Marblehead, 
and Manchester, the surrey of which had 
occupied him during the summems of the 
three preceding vears. So minutely accu- 
rate was tbis chart, that the old pilots 
said he had found ont all their professional 
secratz, and hud put on paper points and 
bearings which they thought were known 
only to themselves. They began to fear 
that their services would no longer be 
needed, and that their occapation and 
their bread were gone. 

On the establishment of * The Massa- 
chusettu Ilespital Life Insurance Com- 
pany,” in 1823, he was elected to the office 
of Actuary, being considered the person 
best qualified for this highly responsible 
station, fróm his habits of accurate caleu- 
lation and rigid method, and his inflexible 
integrity. Dmmediately on accepting the 
office he removed to Boston, at the age of 
fifty, and there spent the lust fiftecn yeara 
of his life. On his leaving Salem, a publice 
dinner was given him by his fellow citizens, 
as a testimony of their respect. No man, 
ever left that place more repgretted. 

It was a hard struggle for Bowditch 
to break away from the pleasant scenes 
and associations of his native place. There 
were his eurliest friends, and there his 
strongest ties. Bnt he felt that he owed it 
to his family to make the sacrifice of per- 
sonal attachments und preferences; and 
for some time he and hi» amiable consort 
W cherished the hope of returning and 
spending their lust days in the City of Peace. 

ln March, 1795, just before nailing on his 
third voyuge, he married his first wife, Fli- 
zabeth Boardman, who died dnring his ab- 
sence, at the age of elirhteen. In OQętober, 
1500, he was married to his cousin, Mary 
Ingersull, a lady of singular sweetnesa of 
diwposition and cheerful piety, who, by her 
„ entire al rpa with him in all his studies 

and pursults, lightened and dhcered his 
labonrs, and, by rdlieving him from all de- 
mestie cares, enabled him to go on, with 
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undiyided mind and undistracted attention; 
iu the executien of the t work on 
which bis fame, as a man of science, resty. 
He has been heard to say, that he never 
should have accomplished the task, and 
Do the book in its present cxtended 
run, had he not been stimulated and en- 
couraged by her. When the serious ques- 
tion was under consideration as to the 
expediency of his publishing it at his own 
cost, at the estimated expense of ten thou- ' 
sand dolłars, (Ghich it actually exceeded,) 
with the noble spirit of her sex, sle con- 
jared and urged him to go on and do it, 
saying that she would find the means, and 
gladly make any sacrifice and submit to 
any self-denial that might be involved in 
it. Jn grateful acknowledgment of her 
sympathy and aid, he proposed, in the con- 
cluding volume, to dedicate the work to 
her memory—a design than which nothing 
eould he more beautiful or touchirg. Let 
it still be folflled.* 7 

It is hardly necessary for me to say that? 
this was a Translation an Commentary 
on the great work of the French astronomer, 
La Place, entitled Mócanique Cźłeste, in 
which that iłlystrious man undertakca to 
explain the whole mechanism of onr solar 
system, to account on mathematical prin- 
SE: for all its phenomena, and to redace 
ali the anomalies in the apparent moftons 
and figures of the planetary bodies, to cer- 
tain definite laws. 

La Płace himself, in his Preface, states 
the object of his work as follows. *To- 
wards the end of the seventeenth century, 
Newton published his discovery of universal 
gravitatión, Mathematicians have, since 
that och, gnececeded in reduciug to this 
great law of nature all the known pheno- 
mena of the system of the world, and have 
thus given to the thbeories of the henvenly 
bodies ry: to o. tables, ah un- 
expected degree of precision. My object 
is to present a soecteń view _of aa 
theories, which are now scatte in a 
great number of works. The whole of the 
result» of gravitation; upon the'eqailibrium 
and motioas of the fluid and solid bodies, 
which compose the sołar system, 'and the 
similar systems, existing in the immensity 
of space, constitute the object of Celestial 
Mechanies, or the applieatton sof the prin- 
ciples of mechanies to the motions and 
figures of the heavenly bodies. Astronomy, 
considered in the most general manner, is 
a great problem of mechanies, in which 
the elements of the motiona ure the arbi- 
trary constant quantities. The solution 


* This nolfe-minded and excellent woman, whose 
unfailitag cheerfulnegw and vivacty rendered her ad- 
mirably SWited to be the wife of such a maa, died in 
Boston, on the 17h of April, 1834, in the śdrd year 
af her age. . 
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of this problema depenids; at the same time, 
upon the adcutacy of the obnervatiotiy, and 
upon the;perfection of the analysis. It is 
vóży important to reject every empirical 
| > and to zomplete the analysis, so 
that it shall not be hecessary to dtrive 


from,observations any bus indispensable. 


data, The intention of this work is to ob- 
* taln, as much as may bę in ray power, this 
„ fhteresting result. " j 


* "Stis a work sf great genius and immense. 


depth, and ex gly difieult te be com- 
prehended. This krises, not mereły from 
the intrinsie zAely of the subject, and 
the medium of pręot employed being the 
kiber branches of the mathematics,—but 
chiefly from the circwąstance that the aue 
thor, taking it for granted that the subject 
wonulił be as plain and easy to others as to 
himself, very often omits the intermediate 
steps and connecting links in his demon- 
strations. He jumps over the interval, and 

,grasps the conclusion as by intuition. Dr. 
Bowditch used to say, * 1 never come across 
one of La Plaće's * Thus it 7 appears," 
withont feeling sare that I have got hours 
of hard study before me to SII up the chasm, 
and iłnd onż and shew 4ow it plainły ap- 
pears.” , 

'- Dr, Bowditch says, in his Introduction 
to the first volume, * The object of the au- 
tho:$in a: tbis work, as stated by 
him in' his Preface, wag to reduce all the 
known phenomena of the system of the 
world to the ław of gravity, by strict ma- 
themetieal principłes ; and to compłete the 
investigations of the motions of the płanets, 
satellites, and comets, 
his Principia. This he has accomplished, 
in a manner. deserving the highest praise, 

'for'its symmetry and completeness; but, 
from the abr manner in which the 
analytical caleniations have been made, it 
m en found 2 'be 2 

many persoha, who have a strong an 
decided e for mathematical studies, on 
Hocóunt 6f (he time and labour required to 
insert the intermediate steps of the demon- 
strations, nócessary to enable them easily to 
follow the author in his reasoning, To re- 
medy, in some measóre, this defect, has 
been..tbe chief objegó of the transłator in 
i the Notes, , KA , s 
e „| © (To be condinned,) 


i , h w : ; W Ą 
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a rigorone course óf astronomical, mag- 
netic, '-and meteorological sobseryationa, 
which the united bodiea will continue 
doring tho ensuing yedr. . ; | 


PROGREĘBS OF NORTH AMKBICAŃN DISCOVERY 
„ rok 1838. 

[Wz have much pleasure ih submiiting to the 
reader the official report of the Expedition, dis- 
patched by the Hudson's Bay Cortpany, to coropiote 
the discovery COON pei by Mesars. Deaso 
and Simpson, in 1637. t furthest point exyplored 
was in lat. 68 deg. 43 min. N,, and lońg. 106 deg. 
3 min. W., making 4 total of 120 miłęs of con- 
tinentał discovery.] , o 

Fort Conference, Great Bear Lake, 1838. 


Hon. Sirs,—- It now becomes our duty to 
report the ineomplete success of the ex- 
pedition to the eastward this summer, in 
consequence of the extraordinary duration 
of the ibe. Much, however, has bcen 
done te prepare the way for another at- 
tempt next year, and our hopes, instead 
of being depressed, are elevated by the 
knowledge se painfally acquired this 
SELSON. 

On the 6th of June our hoats were con- 
veyed on the ice to the mouth of Dease's 
River (then just open), the ascent of 
whieh was commenced the following day. 
With some assistance from Indians we 
reached the portage leading to the Dismal 
Lakes discovered by Mr. Simpson last 
winter, and carried the boats acrosa it 
without accident. The ice on these lakes 
was still ectly solid, and we were pro- ' 
vided with iron-shod sledgea fór the pas- 
sage ; on these we fixed the boats, and, 


the wind being fair, hoisted sail, which 
greatly: aided crews on' the hauling- 
ropes. In this manner these frozen re- 


servoirs, which are full 30 miles long, 
were passed in two days, and we reached 
our provision-station at Kendall River 
on the 19th. "There we had the satisfac- 
tion to find the two men left there by Mr. 
Simpson, in April, well, and their two 
Indian hunters successful in the chase. 
Two of these active fellows consented at 
oncę to accomipany us along the coast, 
and provef nóż ouly good voyagers, but 
during our frequent detentiona among tle 
ice, killed so shany reindeer as enabled na 
to save sią el our smnmer's stock of 
the next day, June 20th, 
we proceeded to the Coppermine River, 
which we found still fast. - It gave way 
on the $lnd, and we descended all ita' 
« terribłe” rapida at foll cod, while the 
ice was still driving. Bełow the Bloody 
Fall the river did hot głear cut till the 
26th, and qn the lat 6f'Jaly we pitechęd 
our tentu fat the ocdanu. «Two :or. threę: 
wee seen there, but: 
they took the ałarm, and fłed over the ice 
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towards some distant islands. Here, and 
on VAriou 
lection of plants was made by Mr. Deńse. 

We remuined imprisoned in the mouth 
of Coppermine, awaiting the opening of 
the ice, till the 17th of Juły. Our sub- 
seqnent progress along the coast was one 
incessant, we may shy desperate, p 
with the axme cold, ebdurate foe, in which 
the boats sostkined serious damage, seve- 
ral płanka being more than half cut 
through. At various points we saw cńchćs 
of the Esquimaux płaced upon lofty rocks, 
out of reach of beasts of pre ; but we 
did not fall in with a o the owners, 
who seemed to have all gone inland to 
kill reindęer after their winter seal-hunt 
among the islanda. Fragments of Dr. 
Richardson's mahogany boats were found 
widely scattered; and many articles left 
by his party at the Bloody Fal] wert care- 
fully preserved in the nativę keepings. 
On the 29th of July we at length ane- 
ceeded in doubling Cape Barrow. The 
northern part of Bathurst's Inlet was 
still covered with B solid sheet of iee: 
and, instead of being able to cross ©ver 
direct to Point Turnagain, we were com- 
pelled to make a circuit of 140 miles by 
Arctic Sound and Barry Islands. On 
the easternmost of that group Mr. Simp- 
son discovered, at the kase oł a crumbling 
cliff, several pieces of pure copper ore, 
and the adjacent isłands had also the: ap- 
pearance of being strongly impregnated 
with that metal. A series of specimens 
of all the principal rocks along the coast 
were preserved. In order to attain Cape 
Flinders, we had te perform a portnge 
across an isłand, and several over the ice, 
On the Sth of August we doubled that 
cape; and in a little bay, three miles to 
the southward of Franklin's furthest en- 
campiment in 1521, our bcąts were finally 
arrested by the ice, which encompassed 
them for 22 days! so different was the 
fo of 1838 from that of 1821, when 
Franklin found a perfectly open sea there 
on the lóth of August. 

In Jane, the early part of Jnjy, and the 
middle ef August, we had frequenbstorms, 
accompąnied by snow and frost, but dur- 
ing the greater partof July and the be- 
gining of Ah calms prerailed, which, 
together with the severity of the preceding 
'wiuter, we consider as the cause of the 
tardy disruption of the ice this season. ' 

On tbę S0th of August we were obliged 

gf advancing fur- 


to relinquish all har 
ther with the s ag That onr efforts 


might not, however, rove wholly frwit- 
less, „Mr. Simpson ofiared to conduct an 
exploring party on,foct for ten days. It 
was at the same tie arranged between 
us, that, in the event of any favourabłe 


arts of the coast, a fine col-- 
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movement taking place in the' ice, M». 
Dease shotld «advance with ońe bońt, 
Signałs were agreed upon in the event of ' 
otr missińg each other on the way, and 
should we umfórtunately do so, the last 
day of August was fixed for the rendez- 
vote of both parties at Boat Harbour. 
That umlucky spot is situated in lat, 63 
deg. 16 min. 25 sec.'N., long. 109 deg. 20 
min. 45 sec. W, ; variation of the compass 
46 deg. E. Mr. Simpsons narrative of 
his journey and diseoveries to the eust- 
ward is annexed. | 

On the 3lst of August we ett our way 
out of our icy harbour, the grave of one 
year's hopes, and, having tbe benefit of 
faw winds, crossed Bathust's Inlet, among . 
Wilmot Isłands, and safely re-entered the 
Coppermine tiver on the Jrd of Septem- 
ber. "The following day we proceeded to 
the Bloody Fałl, and there secreted our 
superfluous provisions. The ascent óf the 
Coppermine, (hitherto deerted impractica- 
ble,) to near the junetion of the Kendall 
River was accomplished on tlt fifth day. 
We deposited the boats in a woody bluff, 
where they can be conveniently repaired 
next spring ; then, taking our bundles on 
our backs, we traversed the barren 
grounds, and returned to winter qnarters 
yesterday. 

Here we had the satiefaction to fifd 
everything in good order; the buildings 
reudered more comfortable, and some pro- 
visiona collected. Our return, so much 
earlier than we ourselves expected on 
leaving Port Turnagain, has enabled us 
to commence the fall fisheries in good 
time; and though our stock of ammu- 
nition and other necessaries for the In- 
dians is reduced very low, want no longer. 
stares us in the face, as it did for several 
montha after or arrival here last year. 
We are most happy to add, that the na- 
tives have ex need neither famine. nor 
sickness this season, the only pca griibin, 
our knowłedge being that of a blind old 
man. . i 

September 20.—We have the honour to 
ackqnpwledge the receipt, this afternoon, 
of Governor SiLnpson' s despatch of the 
28th of February. Aa things have fallen 
out this season, it is fturtunate that no 

arty was sent down the Great Fish 
tiver to meet us: and from the experience 
we now possess of the coast to the eaxt- * 
ward, we are of opinion that a retreat by 
the Coppermine may be effected when the 
ascent by the Great Fish River would be 
no longer practicable. 

We feel deepły indebted for the tonfi- 
dence reposed in" s and the ample antho- 
rity grałnęd hy tle Governor's circalar ' 
and previous iełers to draw upon the 
resourees of all parts of the country. 


Łoś 


Tbis p have hitherto used in ex- 
treme moderation, and we are glad to-say 
that wę are not reduced to the necessity 
of exercising it any further. One Qf our 
mem leaves us in consequence of a bad 
complaint, and has hbęen replaced by a 
servant from M*Kensie's River. . 

To chief trader M*Pherson, the gentle- 
man in charge of that diętrict, we are 
indebted for valuable assistance in many 
ways, likewise to chief factor M'Leod, of 

'Athabasca. Between them our order of 
last winter for an additional sappły of 
pemmiean, doge, sledge-wotd, leather, 
ammunition, guns, axes, and tobacco, has 
been completed ; while the prompt and 
kind attention of chief trader Rosn,; of 
Norway-house, has fulfilled the private 
orders of our people, for a part of which 
we now send to Great Slave Lake. 

We are, Śc., 
P. W. DEasE, Chief Factor. 
€T. SŁMPSON. ! 
To the Govemor, Deputy-Governor, and Committee 
of the Hoy, Hudson's Bay Company, London. 
NARRATIYE OF A JOURNEY ON FOOT TO 
THE EASTWARD. 

On the 30th of August, the date appointed 
for the return of former expeditions from 
these desolate shores, I left our boats, still 
hopelessly beset with ice, to perform a ten 
dys” journey on foot to the eastward, 
and my companion* were five servants 
and two Indians: we carried a woaden- 
framed canvas canoe, and nearly the 
same other bapgage aś on the journey to 
Point Barrow last year, with the addition 
of a tent for the nightly shelter of the 
whole party, on a coast almost destitute 
of fuel. Each man's load, at starting, 
weighed nearly half a cwt., and our daily 
progress averaged twenty geographical 
miles. About the middle of the first day's 
jotrney, we passed the furthest point to 
which Sir John Franklin and hia ofńcers 
walked in 182]. Beyond that, the coast 
preseryed its N.N.E. trending to the cn- 
caumpment of the same night, situate on 
the pitelt of u low cape, which I have 
nained Cape Franklin. From the west to 
the north-cast, a new land, or crowded 
chaśn of islands, of great extent, in many 
places high and covered with snow, 
strotchedealong at the distance apparently 
of thirty miles, and led to the apirehension 

„that we were entering a deep sound ó6r 
inlet. "The main land now turnęd up to 
E.N.E., which continued to be its general 
Beariag for tbę three following days. It 
is fiat, lts outlhe or path leading alter- 


 nataly over soft sand, 4 stones, and 
„awenny: grona, : „At tai Ń ace of. from 
„ 06": two. zaileą the doasti 
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the seas numbęriess hrooks and wmall 
streama; none of the latter, at that season, 
reached abovę our waists, thongh the deep 
and ragged channels of them skewed that, 
in the spring, they mast be powerful tor- 
renta. Two leagues inland,'a hill, which 
I have named Mount George after Gover- 
nor Simpson, rises to the height of 600 
feet, and forma a conspienous oc for a 
deep journey ; on, either side, tee all 
along lay immoveably aground upon the 
shallow beach, extending in every direction 
as far as the eye could reach, The greut 
northern land stiłl stretched out before us, 
and kept alive doubts of our having ex- 
plored an immense bay, which, however, 
the increase in the tides, the quantity of 
sea-weed, and the shells, and the diseovery 
of the remains of a large whale and of a 

blar bear, could not altogether dispel. 
Thesetloubta seemed almost converted into 
certainty as we drew near, on the fourth 
evening, an elevated cape, and saw land 
apparently all around, with feelinga of bit- 
ter disappointment. I ascendedthc height, 
from whose summit a splendid and un- 
looked for view suddenly burst upon me. 
The ocean, as if transfonned by enchant- 
ment, rolled ita free waves beneath and 
beyond the reach of vision. To the east- 
ward, islands of various shape and size 
overspread its surface, and the northern 
land terminated in a bold and lofty cape, 
bearing north-east, at least forty miles 
distant, while the coast of the Continent 
trended away to the south entrance of ań 
iee-skirted strait. The extensive land to 
the nortbward, I have called Victoria Lund, 
in honour of our youthful sovereign, and 
its eastern extremity I called Cape Pelly, 
after the Governor of the Hon. Company. 
To the promontory where we encamped, 
I have attached the name of Cape Alex- 
ander, after an only brother, who would 
give his right hand to be the sharer of my 
journies. [he rise and fall of the tide 
there was about threc feet, being the 
greatest observed by us in the Arctic seas. 

The coast here changes its character; 


, the water becomes deep, and the approach 


easy, nd 1 have little doubt that the 
isłands eontain secure harbours for ship- 
ping. Next morning, at the distance of 
eight or. nine miles, we crossed unothker 
high cape, formed of trap rocka, in latitude 
68, 52, 18, 5 N., the variation of the com-- 
pańs p Thetravelling had become 
more and more toilsome, otr:road now 


'pawing over some miles of round loose 
„stones, and then through wet mossy tracks, 


sowa with large Itulders, and tańngłed 


with d willóws. Atour usual compan 
houra ned a large bay, stodded wi 


islanda, which ran ©en five miles to the 
Ń.5. W., and then turned off in a bold 
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sweep of rounded granite hills, like those 
near Melville Sonńd and A Barrow; 
dipping to the sight in the E. 8. E., at the 
distance of thirty miles. "The wałk round 
even this portion of the bay, woułd have 
consumed three days; the time allotted 
for outgoing was already expired, and two 
or three óf my men were severely lame 
from the fatigue. of their burdens, the 
ineqnalities oś the ground, and the constant 
immersion in icy cold water.. I besides 
cherished hopes, that by making the best of 
our way back we might, agreeably to my 
arrąngements with Mr. Dease, meet him 
bringing one of the hoats, iń which case, 
with an e sea before us, we could have 
still considerably extended our discoverieu 
before the commencement of winter. I 
may here remark, that we were singularly 
fortunate in the five days of our outward 
journey, the weather, being są moflerate 
and clear, that I daily obtained astonomical 
observations ; whereas, before our depar- 
ture from the boats, and during our return 
to them, we had continual storms, with 
frost and snow, rain and fogs. Close to 
our furthest encampment > the site 
of three Esquimanx tenta of the preceding 
ycar, with a little stone chimney apart. 
We passed the remains of a larger camp, 
and the remains of several human skele- 
tonu near Cape Franklin, but, throughout 
the journey, we found no recent traces of 
that few and scattered people. 

The morning of the 25th of August was 
devoted to the determination of our 
position, and the erection of a pillar of 
stones on the most elevated part of the 
point; after which, I took possession of 
the country, with the usaal ceremony, in 
the name of the Hon. Company, and for 
the Queen of Great Britain. In the pillar 
1 deposited a brief sketch of our proceed- 
ings, for the information of whocver 
might find it. The situation is in lat. 68, 
43, 39 N., long., reduced by C. T. Smith's 
watch, from excellent lunars at the boats, 
106, 3, 11 W., the magnetic variation heing 
60, 38, 23 E. The compass grew sluggish 
and uncertain in its morements as we 
advanced eastward, and frequently"had to 
be shaken before it woald traverse at all. 
Two milesto the sonthwartd ofourencam 
ment a rapid river of some magnitu 
discharges itself into the bay, the słtóres 
ofwhich seemed more broken żnd indented 
than those alegg which we had travelled. 
Indepe 
Rose of islands, I have had the 
satistaction of fałly exploring 100 rdiles óf 
coast, and of seeimf 30 miles farther, 
making in all, after deducting Franklje's 
half-day's journey, „already mehtioned, 
about 120 miles of continental discovery. 
This is, in itself, important, yet I vółne it 
chiefiy for having disclozed an open sea to 


gf Victoria Land, andędn 
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the eastward, arid for suggestine a new 
route along the sońthern shore of Victoria* 
Land, by which that open sca may be 
traveried, whiłe the main land, as was 
the case this sbason, is yet environed by 
an impenettaple barrier of ice. Whether 
the opeń sea to the eastward may lead to 
Reóss Pillar, or to the estuary of Brack, 
Great Fish River, it is hard to cou- 
jecture, though the trending of the most 
distant land in vigw shoułd rather seem to 
favour the latter conclusion. 
The same evening, on: our return, we 
met the ice at Trap Cape, driving rapidly 
to the eastwatd; as we proceeded, the 
shores continued inaccesaible, Several 
bartds of buck reindeer were tracked to . 
the soutbward, along the hiłls ; two which 
we shot were in far superior condition to 
those iu Bathurst I nłet, and near the 
Coppermine ; a few musk-óxen were also 
seen, and numerous flocks gf white gecse 
(Anser Hyperboreus), in general officered 
by large grey ones (-dnser Cgnadiensis), 
were seen assembling on the marshes, 
and taking their aerial flight to more 
genial climates. At dusk, on the 29th of 
August, our tenth day, we regained the 
boats, and found them still enclosed in the 
ice, which the north and westerly gales 
seemed to have accumlated from far agd 
near towards Point Turnagain. | 


THa0MA8 SIMPSON. 
Port Confidence, Sep. 15, 1838 
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RAMBLES IN TRE SOUTH OF IRELAND. 
BY LADY CHATTERTON. 


[Two elegant volumes of lively, spark- 
ling, and exceedingly pleasant notes, 
written during the accornplished author- 
ess' residence in Ireland last year; and 
published with the view of removing 
« some of the prejudices which renger so_ 
mhany peopłe afraid either to travel or re- 





le 
side in Ireland—to shew how many and 
various are the attractions that mjsunder- 
stood country contains-and to furfiish the 
most decided proofs that a tour in some of 
the wildest distriets may be pasżcyj enjoyed 
by an Englishwoman, rendered fastidious 
by ill-health, and frequent visits to the 
more refined and luxarious cwuatries of 
the south e£ Europe.” Nothing can be * 
more ażtractive than the Kght, jannty 
styłe in which theże notes are penned; 

uered ns are itu gushing thoughts and 
fancies by many touching traits of the 
affectionate ód antry, and mkny a 
sombre sketch of their comfortless homes. 
We shali%ot detail the routes, but take a 
few random qudtations; and, first shall 
be a journey to Mr. O'Cońnell's romantie 
seat |-— 


w 
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«NLU Darrynane Abbey. 
e "A będu$ifał day.—This mording all: w 
blistle: and.preparation for our journey to 
p ine ; as on this side, for a consider- 
able iiatance, it is not approachable ina 
'carriage, we. had to send ojir baggage on 
'horseback ; two turf-baskets siung across 
a' horse, conyeyed it admirabły; a bag 
occupied each, and a smalł carriage impe- 
rial so exactly fitted between them, that, as 
we afterw learned, the tidiness of:the' 
outfit attracted the atłention of some of 
the hunters on the mountain. The horse, 
'which was wltimately destined to carry 
me, was ridden by our seryant, and the 
„Fremainder of the party was stowed away 
R B comfortable jaunting car, which a 
ntleman in the neighbourhood very 
Obligingly lent us. Thus we took the 
road for Waterville, eleven English miles 
from Cahirciyeen; and had a prosperous 
journey, without much to interest, the 
road being comparatively flat ; and, though 
a fine day, yet it was not sufficiently clear 
to give a distinet. outline of the monun- 
tains. w | 
Waterville lies at the bottom of the 
extensive bay of Ballinskelligs; which, 
peaceful as it now looks, is said to be the 
most dangerous on this coast; and the 
harbour, which goes by the same name, 
formed, I think, by a small island, has 
been, aa a guide told ns, * ontlawed,” that 
is, as he explained, deelared to be * un- 
safe. Not a great way from Waterville, 
iu a fine sandy beach, called, I tbink, Ina, 
where the Cahirciveen raccs are held. 
The property about Waterville belongs to 
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Mr. O'Connell, but is how'in the possee- 
sion of Mr. Butler, who has a house 'elose 
te the little river by which Luke Currune 
is connected with the sea. On this river 
is a valuable salmon weir, wórth from 
three to fdur hamdred' a-year. Fish is 
very.abundant in Lake'Cnrrane, 1 think 
the'eircumference given to it by mine host 
of the * Sportsan's Horn," Mr. Quirk, at 
Waterville, wag fifteen miles. It is very 
wild and desolate ; nota trte near it; and 
bounded, near its eastern extremity, by 
barren and lofty mountains. There is an 


island in it, on which are the rnins of 


some churches ; but I coułd hear nothing 
of the remains of a round tower, spoken 
of in the Killarney Guide. We were told 
a legend of this place, simiłar to those we 
had heard elsecwhere, and 'which shewas | 
that it is to superstition: the rmins of 
Churth Isłand arę chiefiy indebted for 
their preservation. 

We rambled about among the scattered 
houses at Waterville, and ascendedł a 
height which overlooked the lake, and 
walked on the smooth sandy beach, whilst 
our luncheon was preparing at Mr. QQuirk's. 
It consisted of cutłeta and bacon, excellent 
bread and butter, potatoes of course, and 
whiskey ad libitam. The charge, for three 
people, was only 1». 6d. Being thus for- 
tified, I mounted my horse, and we started 
for Parrynane; another had been pro- 
cured for my maiń; the rest of the party 
proceeded on foot. 

We gradnally ascehded, having a fine 
view over the bay. On the niountain 
before ua, namerons workmen were busily 
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employed in makiog a new road from 
Waterville to Durrynane ; in tlte proseca- 
tion of this fine wark, gunpowder is made 
use of to blow up the' rocks, and the fre- 
quent blasts rewounded finely as we pro- 
ceeded. ' From.the summit of the pass 
there was a noble view of Darrynane Bay, 
the Isłe of Ścarrifł, and some rocky isłets 
between it and the shore ; further on, the 
Kenmare river, with the Cow, Boll and 
Calf, the Allihies mines, and, in a far dis- 
tance, a glimpse of the occan beyond Dur- 
say-head. | je. 1 

Herę we dismounted, and scrambled up 
a height in hopes of seeing the hunting 
party wbich we occasionaly heard. We 
could, however, see nothing. of. them, al- 
thongh the sound of horns and the ery of 
dogs echoed amid the rocks: but we were 
amply cempensated for the walk, by the 
additional extent. of the view. It Row 
reached far up Kenmare river, and em- 
braced a part.of Bantry Bay. The ridge 
which runs into the sea, beyond Ballin- 
skelligs, lay on the right. It ia called 
Coom-a-shista; and the clifis on its western 
side, opposite Valencia, are said to be re- 
markably fine, superior in height and 
pe ndicularity to any on the coast of 

rełand ; we greatly regretted that we had 
not seen them, which we might have done 
during our stay at Cahirciveen, had we 
been sooner aware of their magnificence. 

On eur descent, we pdssed a perfect 
Pagan Altar, which we examined and 
sketched. After the great pass was ef. 
fected, we had a smaller hill to cross 
before Darrynane became visible. At łast 
we reached an entrance to the grounds, 
and saw the old grey house, amid a grove 
of trees, near the sandy shore of a beanti- 
ful little bay. This Np entrance to 
the place is not, howevćr, the real one; it 
is the approach to a public road, by which 
fanerals pass to the old abbey. 

As the sun had not yet-gone down, we 
went direct to the ruins of the abbey. It 
is situated in a sunny and well-protected 
nook, on a peninsula, which is, I believe, 
occąsionally an island, The pare of 
this peninsula is excellent, and our guide 
told us, it is intended soon to be used ds a 
deer path; *Fje will only,” said ówr 
guide, * have to builą, a wajlł across here.; 
as on the other thyce sides it'is iyalłed ia 
by the sea.'.'The abbey «aa buiłt in a 
most rętired; łovęly a to. the sea ; 
a part of thę walls still remalim, and. 
within thesę.is A are Mmotithent óf the 
O'Connell faraily. By the inżeription on 
this tomb, we learat that" Dan. O Conteli 
and his wiłe, who died in 1770, werę 'in- 
terred here' KA tbeir so Mawvrice ©'Do 
nelł, the. uncle of the yresent possęssoz; 
from whom ke inherits the estate; there 
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which 4. regret. that I did not copy, ua we 
werć afierwards told that it was written 
by the present proprietor, at his uncle's 
ręqudst, during the old gentleman's life 
time, whose motive was, to prevent the 
fulsome compliments which otherwise 
might have been paid hiin. 

arrynane-house is situated in a beau- 
tifal spót, facing the south, and overlook- 
ing a little bay, where the waves come 
rolling upon the smóoth sands: The plan- 
<tations netr seem to thrive, well protected 
as they are from the northern blast, by a 
fine ranjre of rocky heights, "The house is 
an irregular pile of building, having re- 
ceived various additions at different times; 
the interior is most comfortable, and af-- 
fords the extensive accommodation which 
the hospitality ot its proprietor renders 
necessary. 

The drawing-room is a spacious apart- 
ment, on each side of which is a rów of 
windows commanding beantiful views. It 
is well furnished, and adorned Wy a fine 
bust of the owner's lovely daughter. The 
tables are covered with the latest pubłica- 
tions, and numerous good prints, and cari- 
catures. Near this room i» the library, 
full of well-chosen books. 

The walls of the dining=reom are covered 
with family portraits; and on a slab at* 
the end, opposite the fire-place, are some 
old spear and hatchet heads, of a mixed 
metal, which were dug up not far from 
Darrynane. 

The next morning I took a deliyhtful 
walk before breakfast on the sand-hills, 
at whose base the house is situated, and 
whose slope, covered with fine grass, forms 
the groinds beyond the plantation. 

Jhę view over the bay is beantiful :— 
its fine sandy beach-—-the rocky mountain 
which forms its western bonndary-—the 
magnifńicent sea bieaking in heavy billows 
against it—the indented shore of Dazpy- 
nane—the islands at ita entrance, and 
ocean beyond, create a spłendid landscape. 
The enjoyment of such a scene waś ten- 
dered perfect by thę sunshine and $ril- 

liancy of the finest day wę have had this 


year. „ 
On returniug, we had a delightfnl drive 
to Derrynane; rnątjon of' exbrcise 
certażńly ręste the frama, for afierwards I 
felt so refreshad, that; in. spite of all the 
fatigue I' had unudergone, I was able to 
accompany the gentlemiet in a walk to 
heights on the sea-coaast, beyond the 


abbey. | 

. Wę wished to try and reach a pagan 
altar, .włilch wad desorihed as being per- 
fect, 'and sitógted in alovely spot, by the 
sea-qpast; it was mid to be near a fine 
waterfall, which descended into the sea, 
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and backad by a high preeipitoug rock, 
eovored with Paraetowa ry. We had na 
time to gó. so far ; buń our disappoimnent 
at not being able to see the ancient maonu- 
ment, was fully atoned for, by the view of 
a spiendid sunset from the headłands of 
"the bay. I never kchełd such a magni- 
ficent sight, or one where the wild and 
fantastic shapes of* mountains, rocks, and 
islands, geemed to combine with the ocean 
ańd sky i strange, yet beautifal, harmony. 
The varietids of coloufing, the sound, and, 
above all, the elevated, the heavenly feel- 
inga it inspired, are quite beyond deserip- 
ion. 
a 


As it was our last morning at Barry- 

nane, I rose very early, and went out be- 

" fore breakfust to take a sketch of the 
place. I also walked to the tower in the 
upper part of the grounds, which has been 
lately erectęd, and saw a curious labyrinth 
of walks in the plantations. 

Soon after breakfast our steeds arrived, 
and we tock our departure, much pleased 
with our agreeable visit, and with all we 
had seen at Darrynane. 


DIARY OF THE REV. JOHN WARD, 


[Ou facete diarist appears to have been 

© vicar of Stratford-upon-Avon, from the 
year 1662 toe 1681, althongh this Diary 
extends from 1648 to 1679. The manu- 
seript is contained in seventeen duode- 
cimo volumes, in the original binding; and 
they, probably, formed part of the late 
Dr. Sims'» Library. They were discovered 
a short time since by Dr. Severn, in the 
library of the London Medicał Society, 
'and are now first published by permission 
of the Council. The contents are of very 
varied interest ; for the worthy vicar not 
only had the cnre of the souls of Stratford, 
but also of their bodies, for to his reverend 
Pra he added that of a medical 
practitioner; he, moreover, lived in habits 
of intimacy with, and in attendante on 
Shakśpesre's immediate  descendahtz. 
Hence, his Diary wa» expected to yield a 
more: cireumstantia] detail concerning 
a: life than any hitherto pub- 
tshed : but, this hopę ia not fulfilled; it 
eontans one solitary page ; though, it 
must be admitted that * a sie DórgrADh 
of the confessedly scanty recorda Of Mr. 
iv more genuine, impgrtant, and 

exact, thun the cryde conjectures . and 
vagne.suppositiona of a host of gritics, 

| i and ln py dra the ab- 
.seqge G£ ai] docymenute oś a *0 near 
„igłkć time oł Shakspeane 'as,those of the 
M revórend vicar of, Skratloy-upon-Avon, 
„bie Diary naust. besdecmed the most 
czedihie authority ydt.published, as it is 
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the only record extaut of the: ineome en- 
ed 'hy the poet while living, and of the 
illness which terminated his existence.” 
The Diary" is edited by Dr. Severn, 
who has prefixed a biographicał sketch ot 
ry w So. :. e a Pe 
of good Nart ton family, and that his 
father fought. fer the Royalista, on Naseby 
Field. It is curious to obserwa that even 
go late as ip the seventeenth century in 
England, it .was common to blend the two 

ofessione of religion and medicine ; and 

ard was an example, He took his de- 
gree of M.A. at Oxford, and, there asso- 
ciated with the resident medical practi- 
tioners: he lodged with *one Stephen 
T'oone,” from whom he learned the various 
processes of pharmacy, and he received 
lustructioń in the płants of the materia 


medica from Bobart, then keeper of the 


physie-garden, at Oxford. Ward next 
came to London, and lodged at the Bell in 
Aldersgate street, *to be. near Barber 
Chirurgcons' Hall,” in Monkwell-strcet, 
at that time tlie onły place in London 
where public uńatomical lectures were 
delive Mr. Ward, while in London, 
associated much with apothecaries and 
chemists, and he has minutely recorded 
their processes of preparing medicines. 
« From February, 1661, till 1662, the period 
of his settling at Stratford-upon-Aven, he 
employed his time in collectiug inforna- 
tion which might serve to render him qna- 
lifed to practise medicine when he had 
obtained a living in the country; a corm- 
bination of the two professions in one 
individnal being at that sera not unusual ; 
the bishop of the diocese possessing the 
power of granting to the cłergy licenses 
to practise medicine, as well as to evan- 
gelize their flocks.”” Upon his Spo a 
to ak Maul jj of Artykuly e immedi- 
ately e in m actiee, though 
he fill continned a student of the classical 
literature. * His memoranda present a 
more lively, interesting, and cxact picture 
Gf the stute of medical practice, and the 
method of performing surgicał operations, 
than can be collected from works printed 
at thee tirne.'” They are, of course, tinged 
with the superstitious errors of the age, 
and ita peculiar coneeits ; but they must 
be acceptable to the * curious reader.” 
Qther portions of the Diary consist of 
anecedotes, facetie, with miscellaneona 
notes on theologicał, historical, and phi- 


„łosophical subjecta, rich in quaint conceit, 
"and aboundiag in good sense, characteristic 


traite, and knowledge of the writer's times, 
Dr. Beverm has *prefaced the Diary by a 
few, pages on Shakspearc—his Name, 
Youth, Property, Last filness, and Death; 
his Marriage Licehse Bond, and hia Friends. 
We pasa over all these ta come to the 
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Diary itself, and commence our extracts 
with that which relates to ' SE 


„ SkakspeareĄ | 

Shakspeare had but two danghters, one 
whereof Mr. Hall, the physitian, rnarried, 
and by her had one daughter married, to 
wit, the Lady Bernard of Abbingdon: 

I have heard that Mr. Shakspeare was 
a natural wit, without any art at all; hee 
fredtented the piore all his ydunger time, 
but in his elder days lived at Stratford, 
and mipplied the stage with two plays 


every yeńr, and for itt had an allowance * 


ao lagge, that hee spent att the rate of 
:£1,000 a-year, as I have heard. 

Shukspeare, Drayton, and Ben Jonson, 
had a merie meeting, nd itt seems drank 
tuo hard, for Shakspeare died of a feavour 
here contracted. 

A letter to my brother, to see Mra. 
Queeny,* to send for Tom Smith for"the 
acknowledgment. 


Miscellanea. 

Dr. Conyers dissected a person not ną 
since, that died for love in London; an 
they fonnd (at least av they fancied) the 
impression of a face made upon his heart. 

When Sir Thomas More was prisoner 
iu the Tower, they took from him all his 
hooks ; whereuppon hee shutt up his win- 
dows, and being askt why, he auswered, 
« Jt was time to shit up shop when all 
the ware is gone.” 

One used to call washing days execution 
days, in regard they were so troublesome. 

One queryiny another, whether a thou- 
sand angels might stand upon the point of 
a ncedle, śnother replied, * That was a 
needles point.” 

ln the reign of Queen Marie, one Walter 
Rippon made a eoach for the Earl of Rut- 
land, which was the first that ever was 
mąde in England. 

One sałd wittiły of wooli, itt must neęds 
bee warmę, consisting all of double letters. 

in auncient historie, if wee will hnve 
AE of truth, wee must have somethi 
of fałsehood; itt is as impossible to find 
antiquitie without fables, as an old face 
without wrinkles. © 

150,000 houses in London before the 
fire. Aheut 15,000 or 16,000 dy yeerły in 
London when no plague, which is thrice 
more than in Arasterdan. The excise in 
„London comes to about 12,000 pound 
asyeer, about a fourth part of the excise 
of Engłand. London stands on 460 
of.groand. Lost in books 150,000 ti. ać 
the fre of London. -Landon bridge is 800 
foat long, 60 foot high,sand 30 broad ; itt 
hath a drawbridg in the middle, and 20 


e Probably Shakespeare'a diughter Judith, wko 
lived to be stventy-seven peątw of age. i 
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The Egyptlans kept their wiyes at home 
by allowing them no shoes. 

Sternhold was of the bedchamber to 
Kińg Flenry the Sth. I hare heard that 
Hopkin was a fidier at Witny. Cleveland 
made an epitaph uppon John Hopkins ; itt 
was thus :— 

"Here lies John Ha kins, here I say, 
Lo, here hee lyes for ever and for aye. 

Old Bryan, of Woodstock, a taylor by 
profession, and a fidler by present raetice, 
of nie 90, yet very Rvely, and: will travaił 
well. 


George Green, of Woodstock, 90 yeera 
of age, that will mowe and doe a good 
day's work still. : 

Uripps, of Woodstock, 90 yeers of age, 
that works all the yeer as othęr men doe, 
hath as much wages; hee is wondrous ' 
vivacious, and the two last very bard 
laborers all their time. 

Thomas Cock, afiąs Hawkins, 112 yenrs 
of age, when hee died, Wofdvytock men 
frequently long lived. . 

Goody Jones, of Woodstock, eand old 
Bryan, two such old people asitt is thought 
England does not afford, nor two such 
travailors of their age. 

One living in a housc supposd to be 
haunted, and paying a dear rent for itt, 
was askt how: hee durst live there? He 
said, ** Two saints in heaven vext hime 
more than all thę divels in hell,” meaning 
St. Michaeł and the Virgin. Mary, their 
festivals being the time when hee usually 


paid his rent. 
I was at Rayston's shop in Ivie Lane, 


Febr. the 8, 1661. «Hee printed the Mar- 
is of Winchester's conference with the 
ing: hee printed most of the Royalists” 

works, as Hamond's, Taylor's pieces, and 
Old Sampson, the chymist, told mee that 

hee made the aqua fortis with which Sir 

Walter Rawleigh did precipitate gold tp 

inrich an oar, which he presented to King 

James, proffering to bring the same łom 

beyond sea, but could not performt his 

promise. , NEZUE. 

Wee have utterly lost what was the 
thing which preserved beer so long, before 
hops were found out jn England. 


Theology, Połitite, Bre. 
Thia life is begnnne in.a crye, and ended 
in a groane, | | 

Some says too sharply of physitians, 
that the sun sees their practice, and tbe 
earth hides their faults. 

Sóme men have a charter to say any- 
thing and prove nothing. 

If there bee pnythińg in the world that 
excels, it is man; ifanything in man, it 
is reason ;"Mf angthing in reasońh, it is 

on. i 
One said, we must praise God on a ten- * 
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atrieżeć Żel instrument ; that is, by observihg 
the Ten Commandments. | 

- 'Thqse conatries where the. sunne is 
hottest żre usaadly fallest oć serpents and 
noxibus <aiimałs; so inpratitude ie most 
found there, where mercies are most abun- 
dantly, skowed. 

An ounce of mirth with the same dógree 
of grace, wiłlł serre God more, and more 
PY, than a pound of sorrow. 

__ Thereis' not the word bridg in all Serip- 
ture, whence observey, that the rivers of 
Palestine were either soe shalłów, that 
they were' passable by .fords, or else' so 
s: as only to bee ferried over. | 

uilders and .writers, for the most part, 
zpona their monie and time in the pur- 
chase of reproof from envions contómpo- 
raries, or self-conecited posteritie. 

Warre is an appeal to heaven, when 
justice cannot bee had on earth. 

1ff there bee any true happines in knów- 
ledg, itt is gertainly in knowledg of the 
true happines, 

Aetivę men, like millstones, iff they have 
no other grist to grind, grind themselves, 
and sett fire to one another. 

A resolution is a free custody, but avow 
is a kind of prison, which restraind nature 
hath the more desire to break. 

God is the sunne; our consciences are 

„the sunne-dials by which wee must sett the 
'elock of our cenversation ; our tongue 
must strike nothing but what our con- 
science dietates. 

W-ee poor men.ateal into our graves with 
no greater noise than can bee made by a 
spr. of rposemary or a black ribband ; 
nobody takes notice of the głowworm that 
creeps out of the hedg bottom ; no comett 
or prodigie tolls us the bell of our de- 
partiwe. 

The good name óf a man is like a Venice 
glasse, which one dropp of poison will 
break ; or like a sheet of fair paper, which 
one dropp of ink will defile. 

Same men have sluices in their' con- 
sciences; which they canne open or shut at 
pleasyre. 

The va of death arę often less than 
that of the toothach. —|. 
+  Carnall jąy isiahort, batt like the crack- 
ling of thorna under the pot. i 

Spi jtuali joy is like the Śre'on the altar, 
itt hath ever something to feed Upon. 

The old world was so soild with sinne, 
that, if Urmay so spenk, God Waś pleased 
to my itt a soąki 


a . w i , 
Bees are Pawa OE drowhed in thęjr 


owne 'konie,' s0 is. sone men's logick jn 
thóżr rhęforiclk, sy 4 * a 


BA Mudioine, Sergey, śe. 2 
. „Fhaze heard ofan physician, that ned 
drunk ohce 


"RÓ Bb"Ło fast, or 
arejy $aiotih, Ge te presorration o bie 
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"If aman have a róund-forehead, hee is 
subject to follie and lightnes.' If a man 
have a sharp chin that stands forward, and 
a little forehead, he is brutish and stupid, 
dike a hoggt, whose iinage hee bears. 
_A'man in Oxon cureqd of madnęs by 
throwinę him into water, and allmost 
drowning him, who yet wak so melancholy 
mad. as' a little before to wig. to drowne 
himself; the muin' is now alive and very 
well ; inquire his name. | 

Wheresoever the wórd *braśse" is found 
in Seripture, itt shóuid bee' translated, 
ś* copper,” for brasse is an artificial thing 
made of calaminar stone and copper, 

The people of England double in erery 
200 yeers, and quadruple in every 400, 

Persons that have full and gogęlinę eyes 
seldome see farre or łong, as Mr. Quiny, 
Mr. Bishop ; on the contrary, eyes that 
are like piggs, and inward plact, sce farte. 

Hatts invented since the reigne of Queen 
Elizabeth. Round knitt capps were the 
auncient mode before hatts caine upp, and 
a capper of Bewdley then was a very good 
trade. 


In King Richard the 2d's time, gunnes 
were first found out by an Almaine. 


Periodicals. 


NICHOLAS NICQKLĘBY, NO. XIV, 

[THE present Number has a few gems of 
reflection, such as are rarely seen in any 
contemporary writer: they are home truths, 
thrust at some of those weak points which, 
more or less, chequer every grade of so- 
ciety; and they are go humorously coloured 
as almost to seduce some persons into 
honesty.] 

Selfishness tn Lqve.—l1a selfishness a ne- 
cessary ingredient in the composition of 
that passion called love, or does it deserve 
all the fine things which poets, in the ex- 
ercise of their undoubted vocation, have 
said ofit? There are, no doubt, authenti- 
cated instances of gentlemen having given 
w ladies and ladies haviny given up gen- 

emen to meritorious rivals, under circum- 
stances of great high-mindedness: but is 
it gaje established that the majority of 
such ladies and gentlemen have not made 
a virtue of necessity, and nobly resignęd 
what was beyond their reach: as a private 
soldier tnight register a vow never to ac- 
cept thę order of the Garter, or a poor 
curatę of great piety and learning, but of 
no fpihity—savę a very, large sry of 

ildren—might renonnce ą bishoprie 

Tyme'e' Paces-—Notwithstanding all that 
has been said sang to the cóntrary, 
there is nó well-esfablished case of morning 
having either deferred or hastened ita ap- 
prożch by the term Of an honr or so for the 
mefe gr lon of a splenetic feeling 
against some unoffending lover: the sun 
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having, in the discharge of his pablie duty; 
as the books of precedęnt report, invariably 
risen according to. the. almanacka, and 
without suffering himself tą be swayed by 
any private considerations, ) 

The Fidow and her Daughter. My dear 
mamma, said Każe, stealing herarm round 
her mother's neck, * why do you say whać 
I know you cannot seriousły mean 6r 
think, or why be angry with me for being 
happy and content: You and Nicholas 
are left to me, we are together once again, 
and what ręgard can I have for a few 
trifling thinga pf which we never feel the 
want” When I have seen all the misery 
and desolation that dsath can bring, and 
known the lonesome feeling of being soli- 
tary and alone in crowds, and all the agony 
of separation in grief and poverty when we 
most needed comfort and support. from 
each other, can you wonder that I look 
upon this as a place of such dęlicions quiet 
and rest, that with you beside me I have 
nothing to wish for or regret? There was 
a time, and not long since, when all the 
comforts of our old home did come back 
upon me, I own, very often—oftener than 
you would think perhaps—but I affected 
to care nothing for them, in the hope that 
> would so be brought to regret them 

ess, |] was not insensible, indeed. I 
might have felt happier if I had been. 
Dear mamma,” sajd Kate, in great agita- 
tion, * 1 know no difference between 
home and that in which' we were all so 
happy for so many yetrs, except that the 
kindest and gentlest heart that ever ached 
on earth has passed in peace to heaven.” 





London IErpibitions. 


TAE ROYAL ACADEMY. 

<« Tue Exhibition —the seventy-first=— 
was opened to the publie on Monday the6th 
inst. ; her Majesty having visited the same 
on the previous Friday. Taken as a whole, 
the collection is honourable to British art, 
and must be alike gratifying to patrona 
and the publię, We shałl enumerate as 
many of its gems as the crowded state of 
the rooms allpwed us to inspect. *The 
opera-house has its crusA-room ; but, at 
«the Exhibition,” every apartment might, 
with propriety, have been so denominated. 
The Portraita, au usual, are móre nu- 
merous than the historical subjects : for, 
as in Kneller's time, it is more proftablę 
to paint the living than Che dead. 
President hax five portraits;: and the Ace 
demicians, Pliillipa, seyen—Brigpe, ję 
e Sisdeinyi kpi xtumber. kw are 
mi painted, an eertaini  ad- 

' vancesin the character pf thia branch of art, 
The principal Historical Pictures are 


„bas beautifully painted, from 


Thą large, the nuclel in each 
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striking ; as, he Stormiitg of Serin am 
by Ste Dawid Wilkie, eodzniej woąa: 
whole-length portrait of-Sir David Baird. 


"The ołd ballad ot Robin Hood-and King 


Richard has farnished Maciise's best paint- 
e. .thę cołouring of which is admirable, 

arles Landseer has a Re from 
Huime's History of Enyland, the execution 
of which denotes the painter to have ad- 
vanced in this claas of'art. Phillips, R.A., 
averley, 
Flora Mac Ivor regeiving the letter from 
het brother Fergus on the morning of his 


"executien at Carlisle. And, Hart, R.A., 


has a touching picture of the Execution of 
Lady Jane Grey. , 

Edwin Landsećr exhibits no łess than 
sevef first-class paintings; the most at- 
tractive of which will, pom. be Fan 
„Amóurg tn the Lion's Den, on the stage of 
Drury Lane Theatre, with the Court as 
spectators; * painted expressly for her 

ajesty.” "The same artist'ę portraits of 
beautiful children, p doga, and sportive 
deer, are delightfalty animated. „ 

In classic story, Kitty, R.A., comes forth 
in brilliant colouring with an Eudymion, 
and the Rape 4 Proserpine ; richly imbued 
with the effect wf the old masters. 
Turner, R.A., has five pictures mostly of 
this class, and glowing with poetical effect. 
He has also a very interesting painting ofe 
the fighting Temeraire tugged to her last 
birth, to be broken up in 1538. Among the 
classic landscapes are three exquisite views 
in Italy, po hy Collins, R.A., during 
his recent sojourn' there; and a charmi 
picture of the Bay of Napłes, by Uwins. 

Here we halt for the present ; but shall 
return to this pleasing collection. 





Datietięg, 


WE notice, with regret, the death of 
Mr. Thomas Haynes Bayly, the author of 
several popular songs, | sd; tales, gnd 
sketches. Mr. Bayly died at Cheltenham, 
on the Z3nd nit. 


M. Thiers-—A Paris bookseller has, it 
is said, bought the cóntinuation of his 
History of the French Revolution to the 
Empire and Restoratioh, for'the sum of 
200,600f— Time. no" | |. 

Spots on the Sun.— Three clusters of spots 
are now trąaversing the left aide of the face 
of the sun ; two of which ure particularly 
ot being vividly 
distinot, The whole may be seen with any 
kind of'pocket-telescope, or spy-glase, the 
eye being protected with a piece of black- 

Nationa! Ellucatien on the Principles of 
the $stablished Chufch.—There have been 
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'us mąny dą 6,778 echools estahlished on 
the pri = |6f the Natibnał Society, af- 
fording elloacation to 597,000 children. The 
results of the Queen's letter have far ex- 


ceeded those of the King's letter, in 1833; 


inasmuch as by 10,200 parochiał returns, the 
reeeipts adwulng therefromehave amounted 
to „6024,800. a 


Emigrałion under the' auspices of Go- 
vernment, appears to have słackened very 
considerably during last year; the" total 
number Roca emijęrating from Liver- 

ool in 1837, being 32,045; whereas, in 
838, the number gdid not exceed 13,£11. 


Southwark.—Mr. R. Lindsay, F.S.A., in 
the third edition.of a tract on the * Ety- 
molągy of S$outhwark,” enumerates ne less 
than ninety-seven different authorities qn 
the name ef this ancient suburb ; which be 
considers to have been a very flourishing 
station, and an'extensive cemetery, during 
the dominion of the Romana in this island. 


The Pickwick Papers.Mr. Daw, who 
accompanied Colonel Chesney up the Ea- 
phrates, has recently been in the service of 
Mahomet Ali Pacha. Pickwick happening 
to reach Davy while he.was at Damascus, 
he read a part ofit fot the Pacha, who was 
so delighted with it, that Davy was, on one 
occasion, summoned to him In the middle 

<of the night, to finish the reading of some 
lok in which they had been interrupted. 

r. Davy read, in: Egypt, upon another 
occasion, some pąskages from these unri- 
valled papera, to % blind Englishman, who 
was in such ecstasy with what he heard, 
that he exclaimed he was almost thankful 
he could not see he was in a foreign coun- 
try, for that, while he listened, he felt 
completely as though he were again in 
England —Lady Chatterfon. (This is po- 
pularity.) , 

« Do yca call yourself a gentieman ?* 
said an Oxford bargeman te a Christ- 
a man, who, from the opposite side 
of the Charwell, had beaten him to a stand- 

still, in slang. < I do,” replied the gowns- 

man. * Then Im blowed if I arn't a 

łard,) 'exclaimed the other, walking away 

in despair.—Sporfing Review. 
Stralling Playere.—Oh ! those were glo- 
rious ędays=we saw and we hbelieved. 

Alas! we had never then witnessed Ham- 


let putting a patch on his own coat, or seen 
the' fair Ophelia stitch a pair of thricę- 
darned silk feet to worsted leggings; we 


| aew not then that those pąrely white pet- 
_ tłecati, which shewed the rich pink be- 


> 


Me 
1” 


, but two-pence pór word. W 
„ thań they. siej ln orimson 


naśth, were made of the same material as 
<e ółd cobblęr's widdow-cyrtains, and cost 

e beliżved that 
of real wine; 
tente ; nor eonld 
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we ucarceły believe our eyęs when we first 
saw tlre Qneen of Denmark turn out from 
a tailor's, where she and her roygl hus- 
band lodged, and in a vile earthen jug 
fetch a halfpennyworth of small beer.-— 
Miller' s Rural Sketches==a charming book. 
ź KDE the short period that 
the Empress Josephine enjoyed the title 
of wife to the most capricious of men, the 
sugar-cane was grown upon a pretty ex- 
tensive scale in the royal gardens at Paris; 
and from the produee ot the canes so cul- 
tivated, a smajl sugar-loaf was made and 
po to the Empress, who, it is well 
own, was B mośt enthusiastic promoter 
of horticulture and botany. On the late 
revival ef the beet s manufacture in 
France, a pyramid of the novel produce 
was placed befote Charles X. at a grand 
entertainment at the Tuileries. 


South Polar Peyage.—The two boom- 
ships, Terra and Hecła, which are fitting 
out at Chatham, for Captain Janes Ross” 
scientific expedition to the South, wiłl not 
be ready for the voyage till August. 

HMaterloo Briadge.—Few persons know 
that, taking one year with another, the 
average number of snicides committed from 
this place is about thirty—[We extract 
this statement from a paperon * the Thames 
and its Tribataries,” in Bentley s Miscellany; 
the writer of which is, however, in error 
when he describes Lambeth Palace to have 
been *the residence of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury ever since the Norman Con- 

nest.” The fact is, (according to Lysons,) 

ubert Walter, in 1198, was the first arch- 
bishop resident at Lambeth ; though * many 
of the aćts of the metropolitan were per- 
formed at Lambeth, in the chapel of the 
church of Rochester, long before the ex- 
change with the archbishop took place,” 
in 1189.) 

The highest mountains in Ireland, as 
ascertained by the Ordnance Survey, now 
in progress, are Gurranee Tual (Kerry), 
3,404 feet; Brandon (ditto), 3.120; Lug- 
naqauilla (Wicklow), 3,039 ; Gaultymore 
(Tipperary), 3,008. 

Carving.—It is peculiar te the people of 
NewsEngland, that they are seldom found 
without a pocket-knife, which they use 
with dexterity; and hoys at school are 
frequently seen whstóling, or cutting wood 
into some shape, for a windmill or other 
toy. Itisa universal trait; and it is said 
that a gentleman in Havanna who invited 
a large eompany to dine, gave each man 
from New Fagland a shingie fo ouć, that 
they might not cegrve his furniture. 
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THE CITY OF LONDON LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTION, 


ALDERŚGATE STREKT. 


(NEW 

NoTWITHSTANDING this new faęade is 
mt a narrow strip, * filling up the gap 
hat used to be hetwccn the houses adjoin- 
ng it,” the design of this improvement is 
leasing, and presents a successful speci- 
nen of ornamental street architecture, 
vhich is worthy of illnstration. ln several 
arts of the metropolis, old houses hąve 
ately beceu taken dówn, and handsomely- 
ronted ones substituted for them; and, 
uthough this mode of embellishunent be 
ut piecemeal, or effected by instulments, 
t will afford us mych pleasure tó notice 
ta progress, so long fs it is characterized 


FRONT.) 
by good taste, as in the instance now 
before us. 

The City of London Institution origi- 
nated in the spring of 1825, with * some 
gentlemen, principals in, or connected 
with, many of the first mercantile and 
banking houses in the city, who conceived 
the design of forming a Society to aid in 
the diffusion of useful knowledge among 

ersons engaged in commercial and pro- 
essional pursuits, and to increase the 
facilities of actyniring intellectual improve- 
ment at a small indfridnal expense. And 
the enconragement given to the under- 
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taking has fully shewn that the desire for 
"improvement was not over estimated.” 
he Society, with the exception'of a very 
short; period at its formation, has always 
been łoeąted on ita present site, From its 
gave increase in numbers ahd im- 
portance, it has been found requisite to 
extend the aceommodations; which hós 
lately been done by rebujlding the pre- 
Mises, at a cost of 65,000. True it is that 
they possess but a narrow street frontage, 
łndoei, a merę entrance; still, its orną- 
mental adaptation may furnish a useful 
hint to architects, who have produced 
mnch less plęasing effect with more exten- 
sive resources.  « 
The Institution at present consists of 
- between eleven and twelve hundred meth- 
bers or subscribers; for whom are provided 
a Library for reference and circulation ; 
Reading, Class, and Conversation Rooms ; 
Classes for attaining a knowledge of Lan- 
guage and the Sciences; Discussion upon 
all subjects, except Theology; Lectures on 
Literature, Science, and Art; and a Mu- 
seum of natural and artificial Cnriosities. 
The Library already contains upwards of 
7,000 volumes, and is daily increasing, 
Subscribers are privileged to introduce 
ladies to the Lectures, or they are admitted 
by subscription: The subjects of the Lec- 
tuzes are of the useful and attractive class: 
for example, in the syllabun of the pre- 
sent quarter are three Historical Lectures, 
sy Dr. Vaughan, on the Ancient Empire 
of Persia, as illustrated by the Ruins of 
Persepolis ; and on the History and Anti- 
quities of the Arabs in Spain. We find 
'enumerated, also, a Lecture by Mr. W. 
Pease, on Practical Geometry; and four 
Lectures, by Mr. J. Clark, on the Metals. 


SONG OF THE MAID OF THE LAST 
LOVE. 


Ir is the custom amongst the American Indians, 
.. when acrictim is destined for the stake, to send a 
young girl to sing his dirge the night before exe- 
cutlon, who is called by them * The Maśd of the last 
Love. —Chateaubriand. 


Youth, take thy latest look 
p. the łefting ot (hat głorious sun, 

ke his thy brief and early course is run; 
Yet, unlike his, thy young caroer is o'er: 
He will rise again, but thou 

Neveh, oh, never more I 
-. Youth, take tlty latest look - 5 
La tlist Sdower, ita lovely blóssoma cloning, 
Liko thea, in still, unbroken pok repoding ; 
Yet, unlike tień, 'twil wake again, amd pour 
Its Magrance on tha world; but thou 
„ Never, ob, never more] || 


Yonthntęke:tiy ittęgt look ' 

" Upsń, fb bnigatnianę of. tla Srgtżniętit staz, 

„PR pęk and bestii! bota o? yo nb, 

REZ we 
u k „(08 PYŚ ; ou 

- Never, dh, seter nidde | ” Ę a 
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Youth, take thy latest look 
Upon thg glories of yon sflent sky; 
There is a tline when it, like thee, must die 
Until the Spirit whom our race adore 


Comumanda ;—wheń thou and it shall wako ż 


To life for evermore! 


NOTES ON THE FOREST OF DEAN. 


DEAR, EorroR,—The following rough 
notes from my sketch-book, relating to u 
digtriot which, „until recently, has been 
almost a źeżra. incognita, are much at your 
service. VYYVYAN. 

Gioucestershire, May-dny. 

Decorating Graves.—-Every one has hegrd 
of the'very pleasing custom, almost pecu- 
liar to Wales, of planting graves with 
flowers and shrubs. At the secluded vil- 
lages of St. Briavels and Newland, in the 
Forest of Dean, we have observed a modi- 
fication of this custom. On Palm Sunday 
all whd'have relatives buried in the church- 
yards of these parishes, assemble and strew 
the praves with flowers ; they also form 
wrenths, and adorn the tombstones. Per- 
sons frequently come from a distance of 
twenty miles or more to render this tribute 
of respect to their departed friends. In 
the spring of 1836, in consequence of the 
łatenesa of the season, dafłodils were al- 
nsost the onły flowers med, and the church- 
yard of St. Briavels was thickly strewed 
with them. 

Procłamation Custom.—The ceremony of 
proclaiming the accession of the sovereign 
to the throne is observed at Coleford, in tle 
Forest of Dean, with more ** pomp and 
circumstance" than is usual in country 
ro. At the proelamation of Queen 

ictoria, in accordance with ancient nsage, 
a gaudy representation of the crown and 
Bible was carried defore the deputy-sheriff 
with a profasion of flags. After parading 
the town, the principal inhabitants as- 
cended a flight of steps on the outside of 
the ancient market-house, for the purpose 
of distributing a sort of * largesse” to the 
assembled multitude below. The _pro- 
clamation being read, a large numher of 
ans were thrown amonyst the people; 
and before the scramble thns occasioned 
was finished, a quantity ofhalfpence, which 
had been heated, were also showered down. 
A very ludierons scene followed : the majo- 
rity were not aware that the halfpence 
were bot--we must leave the reader to 
imagine the rest. This practice is of very 
considerable antiquity, 

The people of this retired district pre- 
serve many curions customs, and much of 
their primitive character. There are very 
few .parta of spal piarRE aby none— 
where rąilroads and spinning jennies have 

uced so slight ah seffect as amongut 
he * foresters.”” 
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Iron Mines.==The workinga ofexhausted 
iron mines in the vicinity ot Coleford, are 
exceedingly remarkable and extensive. 
Adventurous persons have gone three or 
four miles through the tortuous windings 
of these vast excavations, which remain in 
the same state of o as if the 
miners had just left their work. Their tech- 
nicał name is scow/es. A local writer oh- 
serves: 6 In some of these spaces there is 
ore still adhering to the sides; and from 
this, it is presumed, that the whole of this 
immense space must have been filled with 
iron ore. To huve penetrated deeper than 
tlfey did in former times, was in those 
days, no doubt, impracticable, owing to 
the water on the base of the hills ; machi- 
nery not being then in use, nor the method 
ot draining the hills by a deeper level, car- 
rying up the adit: they were, therefore, 
compelled to ieave all below the bast entire, 
either not knowing how to get at the ore, 
or probably in ignorance whether any more 
remained nuder it; and it is only lately, 
by the perseverance of miners in pursuing 
a deep adit, that tlie inexhaustibłe quan- 
tity of iron attainable in the Trusbeach 
mining property has bcen developed.” 

The origin of these mines has naturally 
given rise to much eonjecture. Some have 
attributed them to the Phenicians, but they 
were undoubtedly worked by the Romans. 

The writer we have already quoted, is 
of opinion that they were worked by the 
Britons. * Finding that iron ore could be 
obtained, with much facility, from the out- 
croppings on tbe summit of tle hills, it is 
evident they entered the veius wherever 
they conld find them, their works being 
easily traced upon the tops of the towering 
hills, and the tnmenxe chasma below the 
mine frain. Their inclined planes on tle 
deep discover that thcir works must have 
been beyond conception large; for, in 
these mine frains, they have taken out 
every ton of ore they could get at, pursu- 
ing the vein as low as possible without 
being drowned. These workinga are only 
discernible from the exeavations whie 
still remain, shewing how deep they went. 
The number of years they mnat hate been 
at work is incaleulable, whiłst it is won- 
derful to behold the spaces that have 
lately been discovered, all of which must 
huve contained iron ore. The number of 
the furnaces must also have been very 
great. In Cromwell's time there were 
said to be tbirty-six air furnaces workiyg 
with chareoa, the slaga of which are to 
be found in various parts; but how many 
ycars previous to thisethese mines were 
working cannot be ascertained ; tjte ca- 
vernn, however, may he traced from the 
summita into the deep Of the hills, entirely 
round the Forest of Dean. . . . . Soonafter 
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the Norman conquest, this forest became 
the property of the crown, and the mines 
were worked by the free miners on their 
own adventures, subject to the right of the 
crown to.a certain portion of the produce. 
According to the custom of the mine laws 
formerly established in the forest, persons 
born within the hundred of St. Briavels, 
of free parent, after working one year 
and a day, became *free miners;' whilst 
persons not freg, were cnjled *foreigners," 
and had to serve seren years apprentice- 
ship to entitle them to act us free miners.' 
They are, however, always designuated 
« forelyners.” ; 

A. great change has recently beeu effected 
iń the laws of the forest, by an Act of Par- 
liament; and three Commissioners, who 
are now actively engaged, have been ap- 

inted to carry it» provisions into effect. 
Thedistriet now swarmswith * foreigners.” 

It is difficult to conceivę anythiuy more 
impressive than a visit to the gloomy 
recesses and narrow workiugs of the de- 
serted iron mines, especially if they be 
entered at night. A stranger would inevi- 
tably he lost ; and even those acquainted 
with their sinuosities sometimes become he- 
wildered. Parties are occasionally formed 
to explore them, and every one should be 
equipped in a mining dress, and carry tgyo 
candles in clay *candlesticks.” We have 
heard of one or two narrow escapes. On 
one occasion, a gentleman, well acqnainted 
with the mines, who was with a party, 
accidentally lingered behind, and suddenły 
lost his frienda. From some cause he was 


nót missed until they assembled at dinner. * 


A search was immediately made. and, 
after going for twa or three miles under- 
ground, he was diącovered quietly sitting 
still: it appeared that he had possessed 
presence of mind not to stir from the spot 
where he first lost his way. If le had 
done so, in all probabiłity he must have 
perished. 
produced hy these excavations of the old 
time, adds to the pieturesque character of 


, lhe forest; the bold masses of lime-stone 


are adorned with the holly and the yew, 
and many wild plants and shrubs. 

The mineral treasures of Dean Forest, 
which have, uniil very recently, been 
greatly and strangely neglected, ure now 
becoming fully developed ; extensive iron- 
works have been constructed within the 
last two or three years, and there is quite 
a * rage " for eolliery speculations. The 
rescources of the district are very exten- 
sive, One pr obstacle to improremeut, 
the want of gqod roads, is now likely to 
be remedied ; as, under an Actof Parlia- 
ment brought forward by Government last 
yegr, new roads ate in progress of forma- 
tion. 


The irregularity of ground *. 


From the irregular and lofty nature * ę 


"H6 


„ of tkercogntej, this ia a work of eonsidęra- 
ble diody, ać 
dFhere pre bat, few trees of great age in 
the forest, ttemendous havoe buving been 
' comtójitęd amongst. the timber during the 
CoaimonweBlth. Most of tle large trees, 
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their rcvcls, and, on some occasions, dis- 
pates ariso for the maintenance of the 
póst of honour; 6 cireumstance which 
occurred in 1836, when a serious afiray 
ensned. 


We may possibły, at a future opportu- 


„nów standing, were płanted in the reign mity 


of Charles the Śccond: the district is a 
mośt valuable and extensive nursery for 
„nawy timber, and the oak is, we believe, 
harder and more duraklq, than any other 
Sh the kingdom. The patriarch of the 
«<listriet is the * Newłand Oak,” certainly 
one of the most romarkable trec» in the 
country, which stąnds in a field near the 
beautiful and almost uniqne village of 
Newland, already mentioned. The gieth 
of this nged mouarch of the leafy world, 
of which therc is an engraring in Mr. Du- 
carel's *De Wyrhale,” is forty-one feet. 
In Newland chnrchyard, (the church is a 


magnificent ogice,) are some rathec sin- 
gular tomhbx. One of these representa * a 
man 


lying on his back, having a lion 
under Dia Fis head for a pillow, and a 
hound at his feet.” The tomb bears the 
„followinę inseription : 
« Herc lyeth Jenkin Wyrcel, chief forester in fee, 
„ „A bravęr fęllow. never was, norever will there be.” 
Bennett, in his History af Tewkesbury, 
sąys: Dean Forest was formerly so thick 
th trees, so very dark and terrible in its 
shades and varions crossways, that it ren- 
dered the inhabitants barbarous, and em- 
boldened tkem to commit many outrages. 
For in the reign of Henry VL., they so 
Anfested the banks of the Severn with 
their robberies, that there was an Act ot 
Parliament passed to restrain them. A 
petition wąs sent from tle bailiff and bur- 
gesses and commonalty of the borough 
of Tewkesbury, to Henry YL., stating that 
the inhabitants had becn aceustomed to 
ship all manner of merchandise down the 
Severn to Bristol, and complaining of the 
disorgierly conduct of the inhabitants of 
Dean Forest, who, it way said, *come 
with great riot and strength in manner 
war, as enemies of a strange country, and 
gat and plunder barges of whęat, malt, 
and figur, and other divers goods, as they 
pi hy their coasts of the forest:' and 
, that the marauders not only despoiłed them 
of their merchandise, but dęstroyed thcir 
vessels, and even cast their erews over. 
bogrd and drownęd them,” | 
„_ Morris Dancing=This old cnstom: still 
Fingers in this wild tract, gnd there is 
nerałly an annual gathóring at Whit- 
skntigde, not only of the morris dancers of 
„Jed Forest, but.e! Monmouth, and the 
„WŃsze, of Lydbrook, on. the szmmit of 
that pomaniie and meępolieeni, rack, Cy- 
mom'ś Fat, one oł iheefinóat feature of 
„Abe „Wye -ecenery. Here"thcy celebrate 





which iv almost compietely encireled by 
the rivers Wye and Severn. 





SKETCIES OF EVENING PARTIES. 
5 INTRODUCTORY: | 


Even since Dame Nature ordairied 
that man shonld bę; tregarions anintal, 
her mandate has Kkóćn implicitly followed; 
and whether at dinners or suppers, public 
or private, friendly or ceremonial, his pro- 
pensity to feed in fiocks has been * fully 
established,” as the phrenologist» would 
tell us, Flenee arises that exeessive sale 
of tinted note-paper, no-coloured sealing- 
wax, and embossed cnvelopes, in that sca- 
son of the year which old Greoffry Chaucer 
speaks of 
«Whanne that April with his shourcs sote, 

The droughte of March hath perced to the rotę ;” 
fashion having fixed this period for such 
gaieties, we presnme, chiefly because tbe 
weather is then delightfniły unsettled, 
which preventa the young men walking to 
parties in boots, so that there are plenty 
of cabs aud hackney coaches to muke a 
riot in the street all the evening ; and you 
can go to bed afterwards by daylight, 
which every onecknowsis delighifally ugree- 
able on returuing home from a ball, weary 
and cross; with the rushlight in the hall 
overpowered by the break of morning 
coming in over the door, and your own 
thoughts whispering how much better it 
would have been to have staid at home, 
and saved the money that your gloves, and 
cabu, and servants, have cost you. 

Nevertheless, we are dcvotedly attached 
to evening parties; and if it were not for 
the * unsettled” next day, we think the 
would come nearer to the poetry of life 
than anything else we know of. Wed 
not mean those puddling turns-oat in the 
country, where the tea is made in the 
room, and you get nothing but qnartered 
oranges, bare boards, young ladies who 
play quadrilles, red wine negus, and faces 
you know by heart; but a regular London 
party, with pleuty of new and pretty part- 
ners, ice ad libitum, a confectioner's supper, 
apd no amateur musie to dance to. 

We like sesing a sniall letter with a tiny 
seal on the table whón we return home, 
and we art especiałly rejoiced to read that 
some Jady * requests the pleasure” of our 
company, ut an evening party, on such 
and such an eveniiłfg, We always accept. 
and we recommend our friends to do the 


retarn to this pieturesqgue district, 


A 
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same. If yoq do not mea to go, you can 
send an excuse afterwurds; and if yot 
refuse, very often people get, huffed, and 
do not usk you again. Then, how plea- 
santly passes the morning of źłe day in 
looking forward to the evening. And as 
eyening approaches, wliat a state of ner- 
vous exciteinent you get into ! We always 
think that the very warm water on the 
wash-hand stand sends up its steam with 
a more important air than ordinary; and 
our very waistcoat, which, in common with 
other A. we have lying in state 
upon the bed, laoks bent upon conquest. 
alLike other matters, evening parties 
admit of much variation as to their origin 
and object. The splendid balls of high life 
come us a matter of course--a sort of 
feudal service hy which the pivers hołd 
their enste ; but in our own middling circle 
they arise from many causes. "They may 
he given from jealousy, from ostentation, 
from eompulsion ; or, last and least, from 
hospitality and a desire to entertuin. 
Sometimes thcy owe their birth to u card 
cłub. A few friends meet at one another's 
houses every week to plny a rubber; by 
degrees, two or thrce yonng people «ro 
asked for ** a little musie: these inercase, 
like snowhalls, every meeting, until at last 
the quiet card-party ends in a regular 
dance, which has the especial udvantage 
of not requiring any supper beyond cakex 
and sandwiches, (the baked potatocs are 
discarded,) because better things are for- 
bidden by the original rules of the club. 
Very often after a dinner-party to the 
greut people of your eonnexion (everybody 
has great people amongst thcir friendn,) 
you invite your second-rute ucqutintances 
to a species of ufterpiece ; which meetings 
are particularly distinguished by the pas- 
sage smelling vcry strongly of soup and 
orange-peel as you enter, two or three 
dish-covers on a tray in the hall for the 
visitors to stumble over, the tongue sand- 
wiches tasting rather warm and juicy, und 
the gentlemen coming up stairs very funuy 
und eccentric from the dining-room. 
Evening parties that owe their origin 
anniversaries, christenings, and weddings, 
differ chiefly from others in the speechify- 
ing ufter supper. It is then always that 
the host says how proud he fecls, how 
dceply he thanks his friends for doing him 
the honour of attending, und how bappy 
he shall be to see them all again at the 
same table on that day twelvemonths— 
un unnouncement which calls for mnech 
applause from the party-loving portion of 
the company, and thę more exquisite guests 
tap the handles of their knives on thcir 
plates, with occastonal variatio1s on the 
tumblers; while the young lawyers and 
medical students at the cud of the room 
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thump what would really be the festive 
doand if the tabłe-eloth was removed, with 
such enthusiasm. as to throw all the wine- 
lasses and decanter-stoppers into fita, and 
nee them off Upon the floor, when the 


smush is always followed by a gratuitous 
advice to *pick up the pieces.” The toast 


of the mistress of the house is generally 
distinguished by the honours, musicaly 
given of conrse, which insensibly glide inte 
6 For he's a jolly good fellow,” the musical 
attainments of many of the gaests being 
confined to that celebrated chorns alone. 
Much goes on in a crowded ball-room 
besides pleasure and amusement, and few 
arties were ever given whence all went 
me satisfńed and content with their 

eveniug's amusement. The old people” 
have not met with sufficient attention ; 
the yonng ones have not danced enongh ; 
the pretty girls have been eeclipsed by some 
now nnd fnirer stars; the vocalists hiwe 
not beon uskcd to sing, after bringing al] 
their musie books; and the men have lost s 
ut cards. Our own dancing dags are nearly 
over, for we are rapidly vcrging on the 
thorongh old bachelor ; we are now con- 
tent to sit iu the recess of the window, and, 
half enshrouded: by the curtains, observe 
the different plans, and plots, and schemes, 
and passions agitating those around us; 
and we have always plenty to cngage gur 
attention. From our quiet, unobserved 
nook we can watch the yonng men shnf- 
fling away when the hostess wishes fo 
introduce them to an out-of-the-way part- 
ner; and the young ladies saying, * thcy 
do not dance this quadrille,” and dircetly 
ufterwards standing up with the favourcd* 
one : we can olserve, also, the eagle-cyes 
of the old mamnaa in turbans and Irish 
poplin, fixing a bawilisk gaze upon the 
poor younger sons who arc flirtiug with 
their daughters on the sofia by the side of 
the fire-place, and then calling the sąid 
danughters away, and telling them they are 
sitting in a sad draught, when nospot ix.» 
the room can be more devojd of one; and 
we can sec pretty young married women 
inquiring how long their card-loving hus- 
bands' rubber will last, and finding that 
the game stands two to nothing, or * two, 
love,” in more technical terma, whirling off 
like inebriated tcetotums in the *spirit- 
stirriny waltz.” 

The season of * many twinkling fect” 
is approaching its eliinax—ront-seats are 
at a premium, or=molu chandeliers are on 
the rise, and the conservatory of the Pan- 
theon teems with bowąuełs from sixpence 
pap. Read out slight sketchcs, and 
if you find, ip the course of your commmenc- 
ing gaicties, one circumstunce tallying 
with our bumbłę ideas upon the subject of 
«vening parties, let us beg, kind reader, 


R 
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that. with. regard to the little Periodical 
that głres dem birth, 'in the eloquent lan, 


ee of the proprieć oprietors 6f perambulating 
Środigies at'the fair, as ku like it, so 


we-hope yow'll recommend it.” „zząr. 


|, Naturalist. a. 


'fŁANTS GROWN WITHOUT AIR. 

Ma, 'Wanp, of Wellelose Squure, has 
sutceeded jn whąt may natarally be culled 
the worst óf all London localities, in grow- 
ing many species of ferns in a superior 
manner; and amongst them several that 
had hitherto bafied all the care, conve- 
nięnce, and skill of the gardener. Mr. 
Ward's success appears to depend oh 
growing them in air-tight cases, suffering 
the moisture which their pores exude to 
be absorbed again by the roots, while they 
are preserved from external injuries and 
sudden changes. of temperature. How 
long "plants may be found to submit to 
this mode of culture is uncertain, but 
one fact is established—that plants have 
heen imported from New Holland, in 
such cases, that never before renached 
Earope alive. 
PALMA IN EUROPE. 

- THE largest and finest grown species of 
pales in Europe are at the Earl of Tank- 
ervilie's, at Walton-on-Thames, and the 
progress that these have made within 
these last five or six years, sincę the stove 
was eblarged for them, is astonishing. 
"These palms have long ago extended their 
"roota beyond the limita ot tubs or boxes, 





""and have established themselves in what 


was originally the tan-pit, in which they 
were p sig ; how far their roots „may 
have extended beyond the limits of that 
bed it is impossible to say. 

The following are a part of this col- 
lećtion :—Zamia pungens, 60 yeams old, 
ia 4 feet 34 inches in circumference in the 

«stem, tlfe leaves being 5 feet 2 inches long. 
Some years ago, this splendid specimen 
flowered, amd produced an immense num- 
her of seeds; but being a female plant, 
and no. male near it, they were, of course, 
abortłye. Latania rubra, 50 years old, 
2 feet 6 incheg circnmference at the stem, 
has leaves <B feet long. Pńcnie dactyli- 
Jera, 60 years old, 7 feet 4 inches'circnm= 
ference in stem, has leaves 30 feet long. 
„tł > umóraculifera, 60 years old, 8 feet 
6 incheś reund the stem, has leaves 15 feet 
long.——M*lntosh's Flower-garden. 


kai HORTUB BICCUA, 
Ix studying botany, it is of advantage 


* 
, 


„ PBOR 8, 
a dzy. garden. ohoosce from a 


"a spedinien haring flower, „bud, lenf, and, 


toe pirepórę a book of driać specimens of 
patio wach. a'heok. ja. (£* Hortus Sic- 
SAPER, R plant, 
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if possible, sced. Lay it npon thick blos- 
som blotting-paper, placing one or_two 
sheets of the smne over it; upon which, 
unless the specimen be very stuccalent and 
thiek, lay another specimen, and then 
more paper. Cnre must be taken to lny 
ench port of the specimen smooth, flat, 
and single, upon the paper; cut off any 
portien that cannot be conveniently re- 
tained ; and if any bud or fiower be tbo 
thick, pare off some of the under side to 
make it lie eompactly. When thus ar- 
ranged, put a heavy weight upon the 
specimenn; after a few hotrs, carefully 
shift the position of each specimen to 
dry part of the „PePe: an OE the 
waicht; repeat this, changing the paper, 
if necessary, until the specimens be per- 
fectly dry. Prepare some tbin glue, with 
a little camphor in it, and secure each 
specimep to a page in a folio of eartridge 
or white-brown sg er; then write under 
each the name o the plant, elass, order, 
tree, uhrnb, herb, country, Że. If any 
apecimen be very full of sap, a hot iron. 
may be passed two or three times over the 
covering of the paper, taking care not to 
burn it.—Harrison's Floriculturał Cabinet. 
BLEACHING LEAVES. 

"Tar skeletons of lenves and other 
delicate vegetable fibres, may be perfectly 
and safely bleached, by the following 
means; add to a quart of spring water « 
table-spoonfal of thę solution of chloride 
of lime cominonly sold by gists, and 
aoak the fibre in the mixture for three or 
four hours, or until the cołour disappears ; 
it is then to be taken out, well washed 
and soaked in pure water, to remove any 
ndherent chłoride, and afterwards dried, 
with free exposure to light and air. Itis 
sometimes, though rareły, necessary te 
repeat the process twice orthrice. Another 
good method, bnt much slower, is to lay 
the substance on a clean cloth in the open 
air, exposed to the sun, and frequently 
sprinkle it with elean soft water.— /bid. 

BUN-DIALS. 

THERE are few ornaments more at- 
tractive in a garden than a sun-dial, 
which is eertain to attract every visitor, 
during sunshine, to see the hour by the 
sun, and probably, to set a watch by the 
day; though it is proper to mention to 
those not aware of the circumstance, that 
in Engłand the sun-dial does not give the 
exact time of our reckoning, which is ar- 
tificiąl, except at the equinoxes; being 
one portiou of the day too fast, and ano- 
ther too slow, for our clocks. The French 
always regulate by the san, and have, 
therefora to be tonstantły changing their 
time-pieces.— The Floweg-garden. 

ROME-GROWN CÓFTEF. ' 
TAE culture of coffee, as a plant of or- 
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nanient, is exceedingly simple, and where 
there is roóm to spare lń a large garden, 
a considerable sapply may be obtained 
from halfa dożen trees. Mr. M/lntosh, 
now head-gardener at Claremont, once 
had twenty-fout of these trees in a full' 
bearing state, and annually rotured from 
them several pounds weight of berries, 
(seeds,) which, when roasted and ground 
in the usual manner, supplied the break- 
fast table with very excellent coffee of 
home growth. These trees, for want of 
better accommodation, were grown in a 
large vinery, from Febrnary tiłl October, 
and required little other attention than 
that of a liberal supply of water. Frora 
the latter end of Oatober till February, 
they were placed ia a pine-steve, as they 
were very impatient of cold. The fra- 
grance of their blossom, and the bcauti- 
ful red appearance of the ripe fruiż, with 
successive crops of berrięs in variona 
stages ofgrowth, had a very good effect. 
Cofiee is propagated most readily from 
seeds, which will vegetate and grow ra- 
pidly ; and plants three years old, under 
good management, wiłl produee fruit for 
many years, 
IGNES FATUI. 

PROFESSOR BESSEL records his observation 
of this meteor, in a calm and misty De- 
cember night. The phenomenon consisted 
in numerous little flames, which originated 
over ground in many places covered with 
staynant water, and disappeared after 
having shone forth a short time. The 
observation was made on one of the large 
moors in the Duchy of Bremen, a few 
leagues from the observatory of Lilienthal. 
On the ground where the :gnes fatui were 
seen, much peat had been dug out, and the 
surface is, consequently, uneren. "TVhere 
were hundreds ot lights, each of which 
lasted about a quarter of a minute; some 
were stationary, whilst others moved hori- 
zontally, great numbers being commonly 
put in motion together, by currents of air— 
Charlesworth's Magazine of Natural History. 


THE FUR SEAL. 

Wrrn the existence of the seal trade of 
the northern regions, we have liten for 
centuries familiar: but this trafic must 
yield both in extent and importance to that 
which more recently has been prosecuted 
in the southern hemisphere; and which 
has yielded thousands and tena of tbou- 
sands to the adventurous traders. They 
consist chiefły of English and Americapus, 
who employ not fewer than sixty vessels 
of from 250 to 300 tons burden.* 


* The South Sea Seal trade origlinated in Captain 
Cook's voyage in the Resuluślon, in 1774 Soon 
afier his return, he ed the great number of 
fur seals seen by him in Nów Georgia; which infor- 
aa zo it tempted several merchants to fit 
eut their vessels for the capture of these animals 
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" Notwithstanding the extensive and pró- 
fitable pursuit of this animal, it had noty 
until very recently, been described by the 
scientific naturalist. This deficiency has, 
at length, been supplied by Mr. R. Hamil- 
toń,.F.R.S.E., in an interesting paper, 

equtributed to the Annals of Natural His- 
żory, vol.ii. No. 8, October, 1838; in which 
the author premises a word or two respest- 
ing the furs of seals: 

<Ą slight examination of the recent skins 
apeedily exhibitsthat two sulstances, suff- 
ciently distinct, go to form the coat or robe 
of most scals, as well as of many other 
animals. These are hatr, .so well known 
on our own persons, antl on most quadru- 
pefs ; and a soft woo/ly down or fur, which 
usually lies at the root of the hair, close to 
the skin, and which is penetrated and 
covered by the hair. The hair of dif- 
ferent species of seals is in very various 
quantities, and of very different qualities ; 
as is also the fur, positivelyłand relatively. 
Sometimes the hair is exceedingly coarse 
and nieagre, and accompanieó with little 
or no down, 80 as to be of no more vałue 
to the furrier than the hide of the horse or 
ox. In other instances, the hair is copious, 
soft, long, and silky, so that even without 
down, and still more with it, it is highly 
esteemed as a fur skin, and is used like 
those of the fox or sable ; and once mo:£, 
there are certain species in which the 
relative gnantity and quality of the hair are 
so inferior to that of the fur, that the for- 
mer is disregarded, and is wholly reimored, 
so that nothing is left bat the soft, woolly 
down. Of this last description is the fnr , 
seal-skin of commerce.” The skins of seals 
are very extensively used both by rude and 
refined nations, They are employed by 
the former as leather is with us, as articles 
ot dress, and for domestic purposes, both 
raw and tanned, and sometimes madę 
water-proof. "They are also used in their 
natural state, the fur being retained ; an 
in this condition, some of them com= 
pn to velvet: they are thus employed 

y savage tribes, also throughout sia 
and Asia, and more sparingly among our- 
selves. Hut thirdly, the proper seal fur of 
commerce is formed of skins, from which 
the hair is removed by art, leaving the 
under exquisitively soft and dowfy cover- 
ing, which is so highly priżed by all 
nations. 1 

Captain Cook's memorial, already al- 
luded toy in all probability, has reference 
to the seal yielding this fur. Another 
and it is estimated that 1,200,006 skins have been 
obtained from this island in one year. The vałue of 
these skins, of cąnrse, fluctuates with the market. 
ln the current edition ofąthe Encycłopadin Brilan- 
nica, it is stated that between 1806 and 1823, 


8 yielded five agd six dallars a piece in Chipa 
adi u the present price in the English markę: z 


averages from thirty to fifty shillings.” 


w 
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sarly notice is from the pen of Lient. 
©layton, who,. in 1773-4, commanded the 
English settlement in Saunders Isłand, 
one of the Falkląnds. [n his paper, in 
the Pźzł, Twaste. 1775, he tells us that four 
kinds of sesls were found tbere, riz. the 
common seal, the sea lion, the clap-mutch, 
and the fur seal, which last, he says, has 
ita name from ita coat, which is a fine, 
soft fur; it is also thinner skinned than 
any of the others: he adds, that from 
these isles a valuable fisfery might be car- 
ried on. But, still more to the point, we 
have the information derived fron the late 
enterprising Weddell, who, with his little 
squadron consisting of the Jane of Leith 
of 160 tons, and the Heaufoy of 65, peqe- 
trated, in the year 1823, two hoandred and 
fourteen miles nearer the South Pole than 
the celebrated Cook, or any other nawvi- 
gator, had previously done. He was a 
most suecesaful seal hunter, and engaged 
in several voyt4ges with this single object 
in view : he invariably and unhesitatingly 
speaks of che fur seal as one, and as 
distinet from all others of the southern 
hemisphere, which he contradistinguishea 
as hażr seals, He encountered the fnr seal 
in South Georgia, among the South Ork- 
neyśs, and in much greater numbers in the 
South Shetland islands, which he was the 
fest to discover. He expressly stutes, 
that * the species of seal which inhabits the 
shores of these last-named islands is that 
possessing the fur;' and he adds, * the 
circumstance of its possessing a valuable 
fur has not been noticed in any description 
, of the seal which I have met with.” Mr. 
Weddell conveyed to this country, and 
deposited in the Museum of the University 
of Edinburgh, two specimens of the stufłed 
skius of this animal: these are still pre- 
servcd in excellent order, and, though in- 
sufficient satisfactorily to establish all the 
characters of the animals, jęb as supply- 
ing the mec of them, Mr. Iiamilton 
Repo to his paper an engraving of one 
of them, whence the annexed cat husbeen 
copied. * | 
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«© Judging from the specimens, this seal, 
upon the whole, is long and sleuder, having 
mych the shape of a donbie cone, lurgest 
at the middle, and tapering at both extre- 
mities. The hend is broad and rather flat; 


the external ear is bluck, narrow, and 


aa The fore paws are precisely ln 


middle of the animal; their shape is 
pyramidal, and, in addition to the fore 


„paw, properly so called, there is a strong 


projecting membrane running from the tip 
along the posterior margin to the base; 
they have no ventige of naiłs. The hind 
flippera are rhomboidal in their shape, and 
consist of the fleshy portion with a món- 
braneous addition, which, at its termi- 
nation is divided into five strap-like pro- 
cesses, The coat or robe is composed of 
hair und fur; the former is very soft, 
sinooth, and compact, of a brownish-black 
colour, towards the root, and a greyish 
white towards the tip ; it extends consi- 
derably beyoud the fur, and gives the 
general colouriny to the hide: the fur itself 
is of an uniform brownish-white colonr 
above, and of a somewhat deep brown 
beneath, and is quite wanting on the 
extremities. The colour of the body is of 
an uniform whitish-grey above, passing 
gradually underneath into a reddish-white 
colour, which is deepened in the abdominal 
region. The upper portion of the extre- 
mities is covered above with a short 
brownish-hlack hair, which, near the body, 
passes into the colour of the back. The 
under portion of both extremities—to the 
extent of two-thirds of the anterior, and 
nearly the whole of the posterior—=are 
nuked, being quite destitute both of hair 
and far. The whiskers are brownish-black, 
five rows being present. ln one of the 
specimens is a dark marking under the 
eyes.” Amnnexed are the principal mea- 
surements; 

ft. in. 

Length from tha snout to the tip of the tail 3 3 


Breadth across the back, from the base of 
one paw to that of the other ............... 4 0 


« Nothing,” obserres Weddell, * regarding 





UTHL FUR 


SU41..] 
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the fur seal is more astonishing than the 
disproportion in the size of the male and 
female. A large grown male from the tip 
of the nose to the extremity of the tail is 
6 feet 9 inches, while the female is not 
more than :34 feet.” 

Our limite forewarn us to refer to Mr. 
Hamilton's clever puper for the further 
identification of the fur seul, and other 
scientifie details of the species; and to 
conelude with a few details of ita instinct, 
which Weddell considers to be little infe- 
rior to that of the dog. * When these 
South Shetland seals were first visited, 
they Rad no apprehension of danger from 
meeting men ; in fact, they would lie still 
while their neighbours were killed and 
skinned : but latterly they had aequired 
the habit of preparing for danger hy plac- 
ng themselvcs on rocks, from which they 
could, in a moment, precipitate themsalves 
into the water. The agility of the erea- 
ture is much greater than, from its ap- 
pearunce, an ohseryer would antieipate. 
I have seen them, indeed, often esca 
from men running fast in pursuit to kill 
them. The absurd story that seals in 
general defend themselves by tbrowing 
stones ut their p with their tails, 
muy be explained in thi+ way—that when 
these animals are chased on a stony hcach, 
their mode of propelling themselves is by 
drawing their hind flipper sforward, thereby 
shortening the body, and projecting them- 
selves by the tail, which, when relieved by 
the effort of the fore flippers, throws up a 
qnantity of stones to the distance of some 
yards.— 7 uyage towards the South Pole. 


Nehb Mooka. 


RURAL SKETCHES. BY TUOMAS MILLER. 

(Tar is really a book of the heart=of 
prose by a poet—and of gennine enthu- 
siasm, tempercd with a healthy tone of 
thought, wbich it ia truly delightful to 
witness. Our author is no cockney babbler 
of* farmy fields” and * springy freshness ;” 
nor does he waste bis time in laboured 
cyncejts on the countless bcauties qf Na- 
ture's broad volume; but, in his little 
octavo, he tells us his own every-day 
experience; and * humble although his 
ohject may be, he has ever written with a 
view to implant a deeper love of Nature 
in the hosoma of his readers.” So we find 
him * chewing the cud of sweet and bitter 
famey,” und relating that when he was % 
boy he was fond of solitude, and knew no 
greater huppiness than to wander alone 
among hills and woods, or by the wilg and 
unfreqnented banks of rivers. The 'same 
feelings eling to him how; and, though 
fortune has thrown him iuto onr metro- 
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lis, in'the right spirit of finding © good 
ine cythiaś he tele those who 2 
ready tó sneer at the scenery around Lon- 
don, that there is many aa lovely a scene 
within two hour's walk of this big city 
as ever skylark carolled over. The 
ść Skętches” are twenty-one in number, 
and are throughout redolent of rural life, 
and sparkling with poetic fancy: their 
sizaplicity is untiring, and so life-like are 
their incidents, that in reading them you 
forget the crowded dłty, and are carried, as 
it were, into the cottages of the personngcs, 
and their humble villages. You heed not 
the busy hum, but are charmed with the 
refreshing quiet of the smiling pasture, thę 
leafyawood, and echoing dell ; and become 
wrapt in the enjoyment of their pure de- 
lights. Here is a page or two from the 
opening sketch, Home Revisited : on 


Rural Sounds.] 

I carried the sweet sights aad sounds of 
the woodland with nie into the huge city, 
and many a time, while bendingęcver my 
loncły hearth, they hare come upon me 
like music from heaven, and I have 
« blessed them unaware.*” From the low 
humning of unseem insects in the air, to 
the heavy murmaring of the bee, as it flew 
singiny from flower to flower, or was lost 
amid the drowsy brawling of the brook,e 
had my heart become a treasurer of their 
melodies. There I first heard the solemn 
tapping of the woodpecker, measuring the 
intervals of silenee; und saw the blue- 
winged jay as she went scercaining through 
the deep umbrage, startled by the harsh 
sounding of the woodman!'s wtrokes. Some- 
times the grey rabbit stole noiselessły as a 
spirit past me through the long'glass, or 

e ruddy squirrel caught my eye as he 
bounded from branch to branch. There 
the melancholy ring-dove struck up her 
mournful note, and was answered by the 
cuckoo, as she stood singing on the talł 
ash that caught the sunshine by the siśe of 
the forest. "Then up fiew the lark, carry- 
ing his * tira lirra'' heavenward, until he 
was łost amid the siłver of the floating 
clouds, and the wide azure of the sk 
rained down melody. Sometimes a bell 
came sounding solemnly over the distant 
river (glimpses ofwhich might be seen here 
and there through the trees), until the deep 
echo was broken by the dreamy cawing of 
the rook, or the lowing of some heifer that 
had lost itself in the wood. Anon the 
shrilł * chitheriny of the grasshopper” fell 
upon the ear, or the tinkliny ol sheep- 
bells, mingłed with the bleating of lambs 
from the neighbouring valleys; or up 
sprung the pheasant with a loud * whurr,” 
the sunshine gilding his gandy plumage as 
he Aiyided tle transparent green of thc uu- 
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thę tala fell pattering from leaf to leaf 
with a pleawing sound, or: the wind arose 


frotu its Blumber, mufling ita roar at Brat, 
as if to awaken the silence of the forest, 
and bid the gnarled oaks to gird up their 
huge limbs for the battle. : 

Nor was it from the deep woodlands 
alone that all these,sweet,sounds floated ;- 
hill and valley, and outstretched plain, sent 
forth their melodies untił the very air be- 
caine filled with dulcet sounds, made up of 
all strange harmonies. The plough-boy's 
whistle aud the milk-maid's song mingled 
with the voices of children in the green 
lanes, or the shonts of labourers in the 
ficlda, se thcy:called to each other. Then 
came the rumbling of huge wains, and the 
jingling of harniess, mixed with the mea- 
sured trap of some horseman as he de- 
scended the hill. The bird-boy swang his 
noisy rattle amid the rustling corn, or the 
mower ceased his loud * rasp, rażp,” and 
leant upon his scythe to wipe his brow, 
or listen fo the report of some gun that 
sent ita rolling echoes through the valley. 
Sometimes the baying of a dog, or the clap 
of a far-off gate, was mingled with the 
sotnd of the hunter's horn, or the crowing 
of cocka, as they answered each other from 
the distant granges, The shrill plover 
crheeled above the wild marshes with its 
loud screams, while the bittern boomed in 
holłow concert from the rank sedge. When 
the village was neared, the humming of 
haman voices came louder upon the ear, or 
the sounding of the threshers flail was 
broken at intervals by the tinkling of the 
blacksmith, until all was lost amid the 
'gabble and deafening clamour of some 
neighbouring farm-yard. Many of these 
old familiar sounds fell pleasantly on mine 
ear when I reriwited home ; some of them 
coming upon me like departed voices, 
which, although not forgotten, make the 
hearer start when he finds them so near at 
hand. They reminded me of stenes gone 
by,—of companions who are now dead,— 
of happy hours that can never return,— 
they came full of foolish regrets, and 

. « Sily trutba 
+ That dally with the innocence of love, 
Like the ulden age.” 

(Our huthor, in the right poetic spirit, 
anathematizes a few of the s a. 
ments' of the age: he is one of the few 
Jovers of old' fashions, and thinks the 
„poetry of travelling is gone. Hear his la- 
ment for the 


Se 0 OM Casrier's Cart.) 
z — the aa > 
iekęty rehielen, thatkpoke their way from 
village to tówaiabout twjet a-week; some- 
„tinies carryinp two or' three passengóra, 


cerweodciu Lis hasty flight. Sometimes andyiying sowe old woman or other a help 
A | 
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on the road with her butter-basket. Oh! 
how I love to see these old-fashioned con- 
veyances windifig alorig the green lanes of 
merry England,—their grey, rent, and 
weather-beaten tilts, rocking abore the 
tópu of the hawthorn hedgcs, the cruck of 
tkę whip, and the * gee whoa” of the dri- 
vers ringing over the quiet fields. But 
they are daily dwindling away, and I am 
gara foolishly) regretting the change. 

© me, however, they are fraught with 
pleasant reminisceneca, little simple ad- 
ventures, and boyish incidents, that are, 
perchance, after ull, only sweet betause 
they are gone. Well, I have journeyęd by 
them all, have floated drowsily along in 
the slow-moving market-boat, or little 
packet drawn by its single horse, been 
shook in the ponderons wagon, slept all 
nigh$ on the straw, and eaten my break- 
fast with ** Joey.” Ihave rode home by 
the village carrier in the sweet mornings 
of sunnner, when I could alight and gather 
a handfal żof fłowers, and overtake him 
again without lurrying, or stop and look 
for birds” nests in the hedges that were 
white and fragrant with the blossoming 
hawthorn ; I have rolled along the rapid 
and almost breathless railways, shot up 
the rivers in the swift stenmers, and been 
tossed all night on the stormy sea, sat be- 
hind four good horses on the stage-coach, 
and, after all, must confess, tlat I dearly 
love the old customs of travelling. 

[Next is a glance at the probable changes 
wrought by 

Railway Travelling] 

The old road-side houses will fall to 
decay, and the picturesque little towns and 
villages will be forgotten, or only brought 
to mind while hunting over our old serap- 
books. The smilingą chamber-maids will 
arrange their ringlets in vain ; the bonny 
daughters of our hosts think no more of 
new patterns or new dresses,—tbere will 
be none bnt the village peasants to whom 
they can GEY their finery : the dashing 
young travellers having all gone by the 
train, the rural beauties of England will be 
forgotten. The member of parliament will 
be startled by u whole posse of his consti- 
tuents just as he is preparing to set out for 
the Honse; they having seen on which 
side he woted the previous night, and 
p: into the first train with the intent 
of thbreatening to send a new member un- 
less he does their bidding. The thief will 
be spending his plunder a hundred miles 
off, while the police are in search of him 
amidęthe alleys of London. The płot of 
our plays wiłl turn ujion some young miss, 
who, sent down ifito the country in the 
carriage No. 10, contrived to apprise her 
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lover, who, sufely esconced in No. l, walked 
comfortably off with her at the end ot the 
journey. 

(A more sombre scene succeeds :] - 


The Maiden's Grave. 


We stood by hergrave. 1t was of a deep 
black moułd—a cold, dark bridal bed for 
one so loveły |! A hundfnl of flowers wae 
thrown in before the coffia was lowered ; 
I saw them lie in the grim depth; and 
then a foot moved beside me, and a qnan- 
tity of logse earth fell npon them. It 
made no noise as it fell upon the flowers. 
1 could, have looked down and moralized 
upon those flowers for hours, so soon 
crushed beneath that weight of earth, and 
woven them with the fate of Mary Gray 
uutil they would have become a portion of 
lyrself; for I deemed that grief might at 
first alight upon that young beart with 
heavy weight, crushing its joys as the earth 
did those flowers, until, one hy one, they 
wotld shrink beneath the load and diec. 

At last the eoffin was let down siowły 
into the grave ; the burial service was then 
read, and the earth scattered upon the lid. 
How that. hołllow sound went to the heart, 
striking through tbe blood with a rapid 
chilliness, that searched through every vein 
ns it sank deeper! The wceping minister 
had jnst repeated the last words of the 
service, when a dove cooed from a neigh- 
houring tree. I thought of the voice of her 
own sweet spirit mingling its mournful 
notes with ours, I stood by until the grave 
was elosed. "The white-headed old sexton 
refrained from trampling the mould down 
with his feet, but heaped it lightly upon 
her, and only sinoothed it down with his 
spade. Yes, even he, who had a kindred 
fecling with Death,—who could excluim,— 
« Come grin on me, and I will think thou smiłleat, 

And bless thee as thy wife. Misery's love! 

Oh! come to me!” 
even he felt pity in his cold breast, and 
A the earth lightly on a being so 

ovely. 
[A piece of quiet humour follows :] 
Country Life. 

In a little country-place, a person's gir- 
cumstances are soon discovered : in Lon- 
don you may be dead and buried before 
your ńext-door neighbour knows of it. 
The grocer soon misses his weekly cns- 
tomer, the baker discovers a falling off in 
his accounts, and when neighbour Śmith 
inqnires after neighbour Jobson, these 
worthies shake their heads, and * tear that 
things are not going on aa'they should do, 
—what is so much tea and « 
mnong so many !--there must sh 
rations,”” On the other hand, if any neigh- 
bour has got a new dress, Śr a new artiele 
of furniture, they are all out' to ste it, 


ar, Że... 
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meęt'in little kuots, and argue its value 
and say something for or against the par- 
ties, according to the terms they then 
chance to stand upon. But in spite of all 
these things they are always ready to as- 
sist each other, ofien even beyond iheir 
poweę. If a neighbour is ill, and cannot 


„ wotk, they will elub their few pence toge- 


ther at the end of the week, and take it 
in; he or she, when they recover, being 
ready to make the same return to their 
neighbour in distres , 

„ One of our favourite sketches is 


The Old FV oodman.] 


Abraham's mind scems to. have taken its 
tinge from the scenes amid which he has 
dwelt ? somętimes it resembles one of his 
own glades, open, and bright, and sunny ; 
then again it partakes of the darkness of 
the deepest scenery that sorrounds him ; is 
still, and solemn, and unearthly; mingling 
with superwtition and thoughtg of death. 
Bat over all there hangs a resignation 
mighty, and dcep, and beautiful, as tbe 
shadows R eePOE upon the forest grass. 
A stranger wonid say he was stern, that 
his aspect was forbidding, that there was 
something awful in the deep tonesj of his 
woice ; complain that he spoke not, only 
to answer their question, and even then in 
a brief abrapt tone. But let them meet 
him often, and remember that for years he 
has had no companiona but those hoary 
trees and his own thoughts; let them 
catch the sober hnes of his mind, send their 
thoughts into those deep channels into 
which his own fłów, and they will soon 
find that the old Woodinan has 


« Thoughts too deep.for tears .” 


that he is sensible of the beanty reigning 
around him, and only looks upon himself 
as one of his own trees, which must fall 
whenevcr the grim woodman, Death, comes 
with his uplifted axe. His thoughts are 
mostly of another life ; he has outlived ajl 
that drew his affections earth-ward, and 
will hold but little converse on matters 
that are not as serious as his own natlre. 


BENSON HILL'S HOME BERVICE. 
( Concluded from page 61.) 


(MIiRTR-Lov!iNG readers, and those*who 
have a relish for cleverly pointed anecdote, 
wit, and humoar, will thank ns for return- 
tng to this agreeable work. 'Ths following 
,/passages are as rich and racy as any yet 
quoted.) 8 

Covent Garden Fund Dinner--lt 18 
usqał, on occasions of this sort, for the 
vice<presidents to sit at the tabłe on 
the Dats, and it is expected that some in- 
fiuential persona will occupy the chairs at 
the hefds of the three long tables provided 
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for the guests. More 1 imagine from ig- 
noranes than presumption, Mr. A——, 8 
hatter, of Bondalat, aat himself down in 
the seat of honour at the table at which I 
dined. 

". Bome son of mischief, who muat be name- 
dess, secretly sent a eard to Mr. A——, 
with whkbm he was not acquainted, nor did 
that gentleman know from whom it came; 
on it was penciled, * As If. R. FH. tbe Duke 
of Sussęx intends proposing Mr. A: —'s 
health, a friend thiniśs it right to prepare 
bim for returning thanks, Se. Sc. —The 
good man could no longer attend to the 
songs, the bottle, the speeches, for thinking 
of his own; as'he mentally concocted this 
oratióń, his lips moved inaudibly ; tp hold 
„forth in the presence of royalty ! it was an 
appalling responsibility. Yet it may be 
doubted whether his relief was unqualified 
by disappointment, when the evening con- 
cluded withoat his having been called on 
for this great effort ; perhaps hexsuspected 
the hoax, perhaps he left the hall con- 
temningsthe short memories of princes. 

Minor Grecians.—* Cooper," said Gra- 
ham, * have yon scen Epidibus ? — 
« Where?” asked the conrteous John, * and 
what may it be ?—* Why, a tragedy, now 

łaying, with great success, at the Totten- 
ba ioet Theatre ; and, from its classie 
a bcautiea, carried over the water to the void 
ground near the new Bedlam ; there J heard 
it announced for representation by agentle- 
man, in Roman armour, who, with a trun- 
cheon, pointed te a board, on which I 
perceived the important information— 
CH.E.X. <chex here. "—=—* Ah!" remarked 
Cooper, * these minor theatres will destroy 
the legitimate drama. Not that I know 
Epidihua, either in Inchbald's o; Oxberry's 
eollection-—soine blunder, of course. — 
« Yes,” said Graham, * the fellow meant 
that edifying drama called (Edipus. — 
«Oh, of course I ——' *I see,” inter- 
EA Graham, and the conversation was 
chtunged. 

Veronese Gentry.—1 was amused by see- 
ing the Covent Garden płay-bills skewered 
on a pair of dead muttons, seeming to ticket 
them as * The Two Gentlemen of Verona.” 

+ Yates beside himself-—Yates's reading 
mania did not soon subside. I recol- 
„lect his saying, with a provoked air— 
« Benson, I'm haunted by myself! One 
novel which I hired began with, * Where 
is that rasenl Yażes ?? —TLhen I got Mans- 
field Park, and opened at*random to 
śthe moment Yates perccived Sir Thomas, 
he gave, perhaps, the very best start 
he had evet given during thę whole course 
of„his rehearsaly. —Laskly, | tried the 
„„iRłaciąd. It had ejust. strack me that I 
*ykoulit really feel surprised at not meetin 
"my own name in whatever I read, when 
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stumbled.plump upon this linc— 
* And seems to wonder what's becgme of Yates. ” 

Kingłty Presexntimente—It will be rem- 
embered that, in tha year ISLI, the 
royal family.of France, residing in Eng- 
land, were invited to a banquet at Carl- 
ton House by the Regent. The Prince, 
with his usual exquisite tuet, had eansed a 
drawing-room to be fitted up for the recep- 
tion ofthe Bourbons; hung with blue satin, 
powdered with fleurs-de-lis—a gracious 
compliment which was not wasted on the 
senfiment of the exiles. The Count de 
Lisle (Louis XYMI.), Count d' Artois (af- 
terwards Charles X.), and all the mtumber= 
of the unfortunate race, had, with one ex- 
ception, assembled. "The dinner hour had 
arrived. Cipriani was on duty in the en- 
trancc-hall ; the Prince suddenly appeared, 
uud asked— Has the Prince de Condt 
arrived yct?'"—*No, your Royal High- 
ness. —* Ifow provoking! We only wait 
for him,” and be rejoined his guests —Ten 
ininutes passed; at thcir expiration the 
Regent agaih inquired for his expected 
visitor: still no news of his arrival — 
« Cipriani,"' said the anxions host, *1 feel 
convinced that the Prince de Condć has got 
into u hackney-cvach, and the constablcs 
won't let him pass. Do step out, and wee 
if it be so. —The Fxon obeyed—sure 
enough he found the venorable Conde in 
punber two hundred and something; his 
diamond-buckled feet in the straw, und 
constables, one to each horse, telling the 
Jarvey that he must put his fure down in 
the street. The baton, carricd by the 
official, soon acted as a passport tor the 
rattling vehiele to approach the gates, 
gladly claiminę the arm of his deliverer; 
his infirm Highness mounted the steps of 
the palace, where he was speedily welcomed 
by one of the noblext hosta tbat ever pre- 
sided at festive board.—lłow came the 
Regent to know so much of hackney- 
eoaches and constables? * lt were inquiring 
too curiousły to inguire so,” If his mniden 
daughter, in her teens, once deigned to use 
a street convcyance, why not her father, 
in his twenties? 4 

Charłes Mathews.=—|Of this excellent son 
of mirth and melaacholy, Mr, Hill relates u 
few traits, more characteristic than any 
we have yet seen in print. Here is a ludi- 
erous story of Mathews'smorbid oddity.) 

Having promised to pass a day with 
Mathews, i%t was arranged that I should 
witness his * At Home,” at the Lyceum, 
and that he would take me to FHiyhgate 
after the performance, The entertainment 
was * Earth, Av, Fire, and Water,” with 
thę * Polly Packet,” in which I had the 


pledsure of nceiny my friend in the charac- 


ter of Daniel O*Roarke, and hearing him 
narrate the * Dream," given by Major 
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Edgeworth to, me, and by me to Mathews, 
as related in my frst work. 

Never were audience apparently more 
delighted, or more profuse of applause thun 
on this evening, and I was therefore ill 
prepared to find my friend's countenance 
unusually płoomy, and his manner lacking 
that cordiality I had so frequently found. 
Observing this, I proposed relinquishing 
my intended visit, but that made him look 
black as thunder. 

« You surely wouldn't think of anything 
so unkind? | have set my heart on your 
being with me; but, of course, if you're 
otherwise, or better engaged S 

On my assurance that I could not be so 
pleasantly disposed of as in his society, we 
entered the carriage; he threw hiuself 
into a corner, and remained perfectly si- 
dent. On rcaching a portion of our road 
which, from being Macadamised. permitted 
conversation the more easily, I ventured 
to inquire— 

« as anything happened to annoy you 
this evening? A more delightful or de- 
lighted audience I never saw, and you ap- 
peared in very first-rate spirits.” 

« No, nothing has oceurred to worry me 
to-nigrht ; it must have been this morning 
before I was up; I am sure of it; I know 
it; it can be no other thun those infernal —” 
and here he relapsed into silence. 

After passing the turnpike, I again es- 
saycd to lead him into conversation, and 
observed that he must often find the road 
home lonely, although not dangerous, as I 
beliered it was well patroled. 

« And you think /haź renders it safe, do 
you? Of course it doos=every body says 
so, except one mistaken individual-—clever 
fellow you ure—good soul--/ know no- 
thing— Fm nobody” 

« Poo! why not tell me what has hap- 
pened?” 

«Why, but mind, don't say a word at 
the cottage. I want to conceal—to pre- 
tend having given away—" 

Again he was lost in reveric, and I de- 
termined to let him alone, and paticntly 
await the return of his good humour. 

At this moment the footfall of a „horse 
was heard, and a figure, well wrapt ap in 
a cloak, as he approached the carriagc, 
signified his propinquity, by giving ont, in 
a deep tone, the announcement of his call- 
ing—*ć Patrole!” 

At the samę instant, Mathews let down 
the glass, popped his head out of the car- 
riage, so as nearly to touch the face of tik 
horseman, and, in a tone of the bitterest 
rage, exclaimed— CWrckENs !' "Then, 
drawing up tle glass, he felł back ip his 
* eorner, saying Now my mind's easymif 
that has not astonished Ifim, Vm no judge!” 

This was unintelligible to me, and I 
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imagined that the stalwart equestrian 
might think the craven phrase of my friend 
somewhat Eco to the body of 
road-side guardians. The konest highway. 
man l-feared would doubt the sanity of the 
catriage traveller, who' popped forth his 
head, merely to ery Chiekens, and then 
vanish. Juckily, I can't lauzh "audibly, 
and the darkness preuented the visibility 
of my risibility, As soon as I could com- 

ose my voice, I askęd Mathews to explain. 

śT'II tell ye,” he Maid; *T kad the most 
beautifnl set of bantams i ever bchełld, 
foathered down to their toes=and Mrs, 
Mathews wasvery fond ofthem, and Charles 
liked them—and every bódy liked, them, 
bnt-towever, they were stolen this morn- 
ing, and I feel persuaded that it must be 
those fellows on horseback, who pretend 
to protect your property. One ot' them, 
that very one, I'1] swear, has pat all my 
pretty chickens and their dam into a sack, 
and sold'them in Covent Gafien market, 
before any body but rogues are up in a 
morning ; and it's natural I shouldóe vexed, 
antil I found an OBA 7 of carrying 
conviction home to the beast who bagged 
my birds,” j 

From the moment when he had thus so 
strangely given vent to his feelings he be- 
came an altered man. His conversation 
was more than nsnalły brilliant—his sup-0 
po triamph had quite composed bim for 
1is real losa. 


LADY CHATTERTON'S RAMBLES IN THE 
SOUTH OF IRELAND. 


[Wrra a few more notes, we reluctantly 
take leave of this amusing work.] 


lnish Poasantry. 

I often wonder why there should be so 
few celebrated characters in a country 
teeming with talent and genius, where 
cvery peasant accosta one in the language 
of poetry, and with gestures of prace. The 
very dress, or rather semi-dress, of?the 
tountry-people is picturesque; the large 
blue cloak, worn by the women, is sure to 
be held round their well-made figures in 
fołds so easy and beautiful as to firnish 
excellent models for the artist and Z 
tor. Their long beautiful hair is generally 
braided round their small heade,ewith a 
taste and simplicity truly classic; und 
there is an ease and żrace in all their 
movements, which seem, I think, to de- 
note a feeling of good taste and refine- 
ment far above tbe common level of their 
class, in other countries. lu an inter- 
course with the common people, a day,. Au 
hour, ennnot pass without being strnek by 
amne mark of talent? some display of an 
imagination at once glowing and enthu- 
siaStie, or some tonch of tender and deli- 
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cate feeling, How strange it is, that such 
a people shonld be content to dwell in 
anióky hovela, when, if they chose to exert 
themselves and employ the energies which 
I think they possess, their condition might 
be improved. But they are generally 
happy ; therefore, why wish to alter their 
state? "They find additional clothing an 
eńcumbranće. How often have I heard 
them say, their Sunday dress gave them 
cold! and the' first jllness our old gate- 
woman evsr had, was vccasioned by her 
wearing a pair of shoes and stockings! A 
poor futmily were, in what we considered, 
a most miserable condition; at Christmas, 
by wągy of making them comfortable, we 

- had głven to each individual a nice «uit of 
clothes; the consequence was, they were all 
laid up with bad feverish colds ! Since thia, 
I have come to the wise determination of 
allowing people to be happy in their own 
Way ; kad the more we see of the world, 
the more cónvinced must we be, how to- 
tully independent of every outward cause 
and cireamstance is happiness ;—that it 
springs entirely from the mind within, the 
Irish are living and laughing proofs. 

It appears also, in this country, that 
riches—eren the mere conveniences and 
comforts of life-——tend to weaken or de- 
stroy that talent which seems only in- 

< herent in the poorer classes, for we do not 
so often meet with anything that denotek 
a very superior intellect among the higher 
orders. 

'To my mind, Ireland is a country which, 
in spite of ita miserable and uncultivated 
state, inspires more solemn and poetical 
ideas than any of those through which I 
have travelled. Here the ever-changing 
cloqdx assume forms, where airy castles, 
ocean», mountains, and grotesgue sha 
of animals and men may be seen with a 
startling distinctness which I never ob- 
serrcd elsewhere. 


a Irish Scenery. 

When, in Ireland, I gazę on the ever: 
changing colours and aspects of nature, I 
no longer am surprised that the inha- 
„bitants sliould teem with tic ideas. 
Riches and artificial reffnement, tend cer- 
tainly to destroy the impression which the 
sight of nuture produces on the mind. 
The Irish peasants only sleep within walls; 
they spend all their wakini odr: beneath 
the broad vanit of heaven—their view 
aa alone by a ocean %r ary 
mountajns—no employment, save the cul- 
tivatkkii"Of their Gtkto: dell object 
in JiŚć to divest their thoughts from the 
tbiitvation of sight», and gounda, and the 
ęeditative Indólert enjoyment of wild and 
wmagnifcejł scenes. „| 

I am partieniarly struck with the Sich 
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and vivid colouring 6f thę scenery iu [re- 
land ; whenj thej stnj shiąca after one of 
the frequent showers, the whole landscape 
resembles a highly finished and freshly 
varnished picture, not by any well-known 
master, for the composition, to speak 
technically, is totally different, though I 
think quite as fine, as any ideal imagery 
of. Claude, Hiobbina, or Poussin. The 
varieties of green are particularly lovely, 
yet there is never too much; the eye is 
always relieved by masses of rock of 
a dark purple or reddish brown, which 
harmonize perfectly with the light green 
tender moss, or darker coloured grass. 

[The following anecdote illustrates the 
statement of our * Observanda ” correa- 
pondent, at page 7]. 

Kducated Guide. 


Ą bare-footed, tettered young fellow, 
came up to us, and, in excellent English, 
asked some questions about a ruin. lie 
very good naturedly ufterwards came to 
Rhew the nearest way to Coom-óroun, a 
little harbonr in the Bay of Dingle. On 
our way, I discovered that our rugged 
guide was a mathematician. We did not 
give him credit for much acquirement in 
this branch; however, to ascertain the 

int, one of my companions asked him if 

e knew the fifth proposition of the first 
book of Euclid, known at school as the 
« pons asinorum;'' he was so perfect in 
this, and in the 45th prop., that the iu- 
quirer wonld not venture any further. lest 
he might get out of his depth, We have 
remarked that the peasantry here are ex- 
cecdingly disinterested and obliging. and 
much more intelligent and enlightened 
than in many places of greater resort. 
Our intelligent guide had also a cousider- 
able knowledge of Irish history and snper- 
slitions. As we walked along, he picked 
up a sprig of shamrock, and said, * Sure 
thin! ours is a beautiful emblem, and 
beats the rose and thistle all to nothing.” 

«Why so? inquired one of my com- 

anions; the rose is certainly more 

autiful.”” 

« If may be so to the eye,” replied the 
poor man; * but it doesn't represent the 
Hloly Trinity, as ours does. A blessed 
thought it was of the holy St. Patriek, to 
explain that great and wonderful mystery 
by this little bit of three-fold leaf.” 


iza TI Myo 
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dAdrigoil, So. Ireland." he appearance 
of the dwellinga, of the peasantry was 
morę truly wretched than any I have ever 
seen. The people, RJ the chil- - 
dren, were worso Clothed. Some of the 

young children, completely naked, were 
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laying about before the miserable hovels. 
dow strange that sach rude habitations 
should send forth a people of such good 
and refined manners, **who be,” as our 
driver said, * the civilest spoken folks in 
all Ireland, and have raore good will to 
each other than ia to be be found in any 
porą) on the face of the wide world.”'- 
Lady Chatterton. | | 
On Kerry, the estate of the Marquis 
of Lansdowne, the white-washed houses 
shew a spirit of improvement: the ten- 
ants pay „6 4 a year for as much land as 
will feed two cows, and grow thcir pota- 
toes. *They have built their own houses, 
but timber and slate are given by the 
landlord.— bid. 


Freemasonry.—In the British Museum, 
is a curious MS. of the fourteenth cen- 
fury, which contains the history of a 
society of freemusons formed under Ktng 
Athelstane. 


Biography.—A series of works, to be 
cnlled Biographia Britannica Literaria, is 
in progress, ander the superintendence 
of the Royal Society of Literature; by 
whom an introductory address on Anglo- 
Suxon literature and learning will shortly 
be pnblished. This may be considered as 
the most important lubour yet undertaken 
by the above society: and, if ably exe- 
cuted, will be a national benefit. Two 
other large biographical works are ałso 
announced to appcar almost simulta- 
neously-—a revised and enlarged edition 
of Chalmers's well known Dictionary, 
now chiefiy valuable for its names and 
dates, for it is one of the driest books in 
the language. "This Biography has been 
uudertaken by two first-class London 
publishers, and, from what we hear of the 
arrangements, a complete work may be 
expected. Another fraternity of pub- 
lishers annonnce * A New General Bio- 
graphical Dictionary,” in twelve Śvo. 
volumes, and, consequently, of much less 
extent than the new edition of Chalmer's. 
At length, we may calenłate on a standard 
Biography, which, to borrow a prospectus 
phrase, * has long been a desideratum in 
our literature.” 


The Irish Poor-—At Dingle, says Lady 
Chatterton, *1 discorered under a door- 
way, an old cobbler at work, to whoma 
little girl had just brought a wooden dish 
of potatoes. Fie E. away his work; and, 
before he łęoked at his supper, the old 


man stroked*the chiłd's dark hair, and 
smiled upon her. Then, dividing a potatee, 
he gave half, and playfully*stuffed a bit of 


his own half too into her little moutk; 
and yet, I was afterwands,told, that this 
late evening's meał was the first he had 
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eaten that day. He seldom had more than 
one. Oh! what lessons of putience and 
love we ought to learn from the cheer. 
fnl, enduring, and afkctionate Irish 
poor !, 

Canal.—The Huddersfield Canal is the 
loftiegt in the kingdom ; its sammit level 
being 656 feet above the sea! * 


Plutarch says, *the ktrength of nature 

wrought long in the Britons, for the 
sometimes lived to the age of 420 years.” 
—$DSpecd. 
" Jrish Beggars.—A penny bestowed on 
one miserable object, always causes the 
departure of four or five others, to pur- 
chase whiskey or potatoes; and, if six- 
pa given, it generally elears away 
he whole crowd.=Łady Chatterton. 


Population Census of 1841.—The com- 
mittee of the Statistical Society recommend 
to Government the question of age among 
the questions for the census 0f71841; and 
further, that the number of baptisms and 
burials entered in the parish Mgisters 
should be included; and they observe, 
that the publication, (similar to that of 
1831,) of the ages of all whe died in 
Fngland from 1831, to 1840, would be 
productive of great benefit — Atheneum. 


dntiquity of Glass.—Speaking of a 
window at Pompeii, Sir William Gelł 
says: "it was not only formed of gluss, 
but good plate-glass, highly ground on one 
side so ax to prevent the curiosity of any 
person upon the roof.” 

Decorating Graves.=* Mark my hillock 
with the simple flower. '—Saron Poem. 


Night-mare.—Mara was the Saxons' 
night-hag: hence they said Marea rider 
ham. And, to this day, some superstitiously 
take the disease ephialies, or the op- 
pression of the chest, for a witch, or 
goblin, and call it the nightmare — Antig. 
et Orig. Sax. 5 

Irish Slate.—The slate quarries at Va- 
lencia employ about 100 hands ; a steam- 
engine has heen erected, to work a sawing 
and planing machine; the latter is very 
ingenious and siniple in ita construction. 
The flags are sold from 4d. to ls. 3d. the 
foot, square, und are chiefiy sent to 
London. After a three days” serićs of 
experiments, at Woolwich, confirmed by 
Bramah's hydraulie press, it has been 
ascertained „that these flags are the 


„Strongest stones known, being stronger 


than granite and five fimes stronger than 
the Yorkshire fiag.— Lady Chatferton. 

The Zoologicał Society, aceording to their 
recent Report, appear jo be recovering 
from their "temporary derangement. 
True iż is that the cóst of provisions for 
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the meńnagerie has increased; but thę 
number of animals has been larger, and 
the large elephant has eaten and fattened 
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Great Britain has more sea-conats than 
the United States of North America. 
IFives..—$0 late as the tenth century, a 


beyond expectation. Again, the Lords of  plnrality of wiyes prevailed in the North ; 


the Treasury exact au enormous ront 
from the Society: the north garden is 
even charged at the rate of building 
ground. We hope to see thisitem afated, 
especially as the main object of the Society 
is the improved domestication of animals, 
notwithstandiug that fashion and publice 
curiosity hzve given % notoriety as R mere 
exhibition.  Flsewhere throughout the 
expenditure, the Council have retrenched : 
the salaries and general expenses will be 
considerably reduced. Every resource of 
revenue controlled by the Council has 
iraprovcd ; and the income from thć Gar- 
deus has increased during the past year, 
s£ 1,720. "There are now 3,010 members; 
the Museum contains 1,228 specimens of 
mammalia; 5,230 birds; 1,000 reptiles ; 
1,170 fisheg; and 83 mounted skeletons. 
In the Alheneum, the wood-cats of the 

Oghamyinseriptions in Lady Chatterton's 
new work on Ireland, are jocosely de- 
scribed aa exciting most provoking recol- 
lections of a London milk-score. 

May is a sweet kiss, by Heaven, 

To his wife the fair earth given; 

Pledging that hereafter she, 


Now a bride, shall mother be. 
Monk Łewis. 


Flowersz—Waxe for some minutes over 
a phial containing ammonia,=a flower, 
and its odour will be inereased.— Prof. 
Kicka, of Ghent; Alńecneum. 

Temperature of Flowers.—MM. Vun 
Beck and Bergsma have been making 
some curious observations on the tempera- 
ture of the flowers of the Cołoeasio odora, 
with the thermometrie needles of MM. 
lecquerel and Breschet. On September 
5, 1838, the spadix had acqnired the ex- 
traordinary temperature of 43? centigrade, 
while the atomsphere stood at 219, thereby 
fąrming u difference of 22? —4fhenetum. 

Song of the SŚwan.—It is very remarka- 
ble that the ancient Icelandic bards should 
have got hold of the fabulous opinion of 
thę swan'» being a singing-bird, which so 
generally prerailcd among the Greek and 
Koman poets. 

Orying Drunk.—Mr. Coroner Waklcy 
states that the mandlin tears which some 
persons shed in moment of intoxication, 
are the result of softness of the brain 
prodneed by habitual inebritu. 


_ Diugłe—ln this very primitive place, in « 


thę sonth of Ireland, with a population of 
5,000, there is uot to be found one regu- 
"„karky, kred M.D., or pne mttorney. 
"There" lives not wne lawyer nearer than 
uJFrwdeć and that is twenty-two miles dis- 
dit, the sbortest wdy, and a billy n»wad.— 
Lady Chatltrton. 


one wife being posseszed of superior rank; 
but, as it wns her distinetive prerogative 
to accompany her lord to the grave, or 

funeral pile, she would hardly be an object 

of envy or jealously among the ladies of 

the present age. 

Paper-maktng' Machinery. —On April 25» 
some very interestiny details of ** Fourdri- 
nier's Patent" were elicited during a de- 
bate in the House of Commons. From a 
technical description of the inventi>n, by 
Mr. Mackinnon, it appeared that 1,000 
yards, or any given quantity of yards of 
paper, could be continuously madć by it. 
The patent had been pirated, und that 
had lead to litigation, in which tha 
Pażentees' funds had been cxhausted before 
they could establish their rights. They 
found themselves becoming bankrapts, and 
thus all the fruits of their invention, on 
which they had spent .£40,000, were lost 
to them. The evidence of Mr. Brunel, 
and of Mr. Lawson, the printer of the 
Times newspaper, were read, to prove the 
inveńtion of the Fourdriniers to be one of 
the most splendid discoveries of the present 
age. Mr. Lawson stated that the con- 
ductors of the metropolitan newspapers 
could never have presented to the world 
such: an immense mass of news and adver- 
tisementa as was now contained in them, 
did not this inrention enable them to make 
use of any size required. By the revolu- 
tion of the great epikdór> employed in the 
process, an extraordinary degree both of 
quickness and convenience in the produc- 
tion was secured. One of its chief advan- 
tages was the prevention of all risk of 
combination among the workmen, the 
machine being so easily managed that the 
least skilfu! person coułd attend to it. It 
had caused a remarkable increase in the 
revenne : in 1800, when this machine was 
not in existence, the amount of the paper 
duty was .£195,641; in 182], when the 
machinery wasin full operation, theamount 
ot tut, was .£579,8067; in 1830, it was 
.6033,522. No doubt, part of this increase 
must be set down to the demand arising 
from the inereused number of publications 
and readers: still, it was impossible, but 
for this discovery, that such a quantity of 
paper could have been tonsumed. The 
positive saving to the country, effected hy 
it, had not been less thany £8,000,000; 
and the increase in tho revenue not less 
than £500,000 a year. 
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ICELAND AND ITS VOLCANOFS. 
agrees; Bamióe Gmt gt ppc 
3 8 ł Rat O EG, 
and Shesńli Ybkui, So. ód 
tThe annexed engraving represente « pietoriał 
novalty of no common interest and attraction, which 
has jast 'been substituted for tha viżw of Vesuvius, 
u a słmniłarly extensive scale, at "the Surrey 
oclogical Gardena.” The pięture has been pzinted 
by Danson, end entirely occupies one side of the 
lake : it is the same erection as thaż used for Vesu- 
vius, with tho additións oł the distant: mountains, 
about seventy febt jn height; arid about thirty fęet 
width of view. T. zcura altogether 8 ie- 
cessful spectmen df soenic t; which it is pro- 
posed to heighten herpafter by imitative eruptions 
on stated evening, And thus to present a perfect 
model in miniature ef this celebrated speczacie de ła 
Nature. The exhibition must ultegether be re- 
garded as of a very superior class of representation, 
which we hope to see multiplied; fer no species of 
« knowłedge is more calculated to improve the mińds 
amd hearts of the people than zn accurate acquaint- 
ance with such stupendous curiosities of nature as 
are grouped upon these regions of subterranean 
heat and surface cold. ] 
There is not, probably, a more wonder- 
fraught spot upon the face of the globe 
than the heart-shaped island of Iceland, 
łying in the,,North Atlantic, on the verge 
of the Polar Circle, and extending from 
63 deg. 24 min. to 66 deg. 30 min. N. lat., 
and fróm 13 deg. 15 min. to 24 deg. 40 
min. W.'long, Its north-western extre- 
mity, Cape Nord, is about 200 miles from 
hg east | A: h Pi itg area 
w vagiely reckoned at uare 
miles. Itis crossed from east to waż b 
ridges of rugged mountains, whence brane 
numerous otfkets towards the coast, termi- 
nating in high and steep promontories; and 
between these ofóseta are grass-clad valleys, 
in which the inhabitants have erected fheir 
dwellings. But, the interior of the island 
$8 a błank desert, through which one may 
travel 200 miles withont meeting any trace 
of human cxistence. *IŁ consists partly 
of snow mountains, calłeń Yókuls, many 
of which are also vałcanoes; and partly of 
vast tracta' covered with lava, scorie, and 
woleanic sand. There are also several 
, lakesf The most extensive mass of icy 
mountains is that cajlęd Klofa Yókul, in 
the sońth-east part ef the island, which 
lies behind anbiket range of mousłaina 
that line (he cgast, and forms B mass of 
idę and snów” astimated ie cover no less 
than 3,000 square miles. , Magnifitent gla- 
'ciers cover thę sides ef the motmtains, 
| ning at a great height, and sloping 
with a very rapid descent towards the 
ma. 'Theze icy rnąsses are often rent 
„by the internal heat and eruptichs of the 
' yblcanoes, and. fall dowy in terrible ava- 
« lanehes pon the pluins, The glaciers pre- 
sent. the sanie phónomena of progressive, 
„and, wónietimes, retrogrude, motion as 
(before them Geir mórninea, o targa ag 
befora'them teh mórajnes of large frag- 
móstjjął rocks Vast azglomerationsc of 


|. 


- basaltic pillars are scen in many places, as 


well aa of tufd, and some mountains are 
covered with thick inerustations of sul- 
phur.* ”” There are numerous springs which 


„throw up cólamns of boiling water, pre- 


ceded by a report like that of artillery. 
There are also sulphur-springs, floods or 
bogs of boiling mud, cones and craters of 
quiescent volcanoes, and columns of dense 
smoke and steam issuing from many spots. 
The whole island appears to be of volcanie 
formation; and so terrifie have been the 
eruption, that about 56 years since the 
ashćs and effluvia corrupted the water 
and atmosphere, the fishes were driven 
from the eoast ; and pestilence and famine 
followed, which, in two years, carried off 
9,000 people, and destroycd thousands of 
horses and cattle. Indeed, sneh calamities 
appear to have tbinned the inhabitants from 
the earliest times; the present population 
of Iceland being about 50,000, whereas, in 
former ages, it exceeded 100,000. 

Such are the main physical features of 
this extraordinary region to the mind of 
the philosophical traveller, who alone can 
fully appreciate the sublime phenomena of 
creation and decay which Iceland presents. 
Bat, there is a popułar interest attached to 
these scenes of * the wild and wonderful,” 
which, in conjunction with the spread of 
education and the diffusien of science, is 
extending itself amongst all classes. The 
entrepeneurs of *the Surrey Zoolopicał 
Gardens" have, therefore, chosen well and 
wisely in their pictorial representation of 
these sublimities of Nature. . The several 
objects are not placed PORE LAY but 
are grouped in what is termed, by the artist, 
« a modelled żabłecu,” of which Hecla may 
be regarded as the nucleus, or central figure. 
W eshall, therefore, proceed to deseribethem 
according to the enumeration at the head 
of the present page, which nearly presents 
their respective localities in Nature.t 

* Penny Cyclopmdia: voce Iceland. 

ł+ One hundred and twenty worka are stated to 
have been published on Iceland, but few are known 
to the English reader; the greater numbęr being in : 
the Danish, Swedish, German, or Icelandic Jan- 

—-gdme few in Latin. Shakępeare wa not 
wholly ignorant of Iceland; for, in Henry V. he 
speaks u "the prick-eared cur of Icełand;” the 
coemmoń dog of Iceland has short erect eark. One 
óf the earliest aceónnts of the country is by a French 
doctnz, who accomapanied a party of tradere to the 
morth, in the yeat 1670; the writer '' went to sce” 
Mouńt Hecla, "The next account known to the En- 
glish reader, is that by one Anderson, a borgo-mas- 
ter, at Hamburg, who, howęrveć, picked up his infor- 
mation from masters of ships trading to Iceland. 
He was sutceeded by Horrebow, a AR: who re- 
sidedon the igland two yeara. Olafsen Povelsen 
Butveyed Iceland in 1757; and their aCcount con- 
taińa much informatiog, mixed with error. Of our 
own coyntrymen, fir J eh Banks stęnda first: he 
waa ntójimpanied by Dr. Bolandęr, the Swedish na- 
turalist, and by Dr. Von Troi, who afterwards puh- 
Jished an account of pó, journey, which first maade 
the English reader soquajnied with Jeeland. ln 
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is in the southern part of Iceland, and 
about thirty miles from the coast. It is 
neither the tnóst elevated nor the most 
ietnresque of the Icelandic mountains, 
ut it bag become famous by its tremend- 
ous efuptions, Twenty-three of these hava 
been recorded sinee the year 1004; but this 
statement is far from complete. FHecla has 
now been quiet for more than sixty-five 
years, and remained tranquil more than se- 
venty years before the last eruption in 1772, 
The summit is divided into three peaks, 
the middle of which is the highest. The 
» craters form vast hollows in the sides of 
these peaks, which are mostly Ślled with 


anow. The mountain consists mostly of. 


sand and slags; the lava, PA rugged 
and vitrified wall, like glazed bricks, se- 
venty feet high, around its base. When Sir 
George Mackenzie ascended Hesla, in 1810, 
the vapour of water was ascending from 
the middle peak, and the heat of the moun- 
tain was so intense, thut a thermometer 
placed among the slags rose to 144%. Mr. 
Barrow did not ascend Hecla, which he 
comparcs to the majestie * three-forked 
Parnassus. The people in the neighbour- 
hood, it seems, attempt to dissuade every 
one from ascending. The French doctor, 
already mentioned, was assured that it was 
the entrance to the infernal regions, and 
that the devil was bmsily employed iu 
handing down the souls of all those who 
had fallen in battle. Sir Joscph Banks 
was told that the mountain was guarded 
by strange black birds, resembling crows, 
having beaks of iron, with which they 
would receive ungraciously any one who 
infringed upon their territory. Sir Joseph 
found the mountain surrounded for two 
lcagues with scoria, pumice-stone, cinders, 
and ashes. On reaching the summit, which 
was calculated, by a Ramsden's barometer, 
to be 5000 feet,* the cold wus extremely 
severe ; and the party had their clothes co- 
vered with ice, in such a manner that, to 


1789, Mr. (now Sir John) Stanley, with a party of 
ntlemen, visited the island, and on his return pub- 
ished an account of the bolling apripgs. In 1809, 
Mr. Hooker, the botanist, visited Iceland, and pub- 
lished a complete account of Icelandic plants, ln 
1810, Sir George 8. Mackenzie, with Dre. Holland 
and Bright, travelled in Icełand, and published a 
volume on their return. In 18]4 and 1815, Mr. E. 
„Henderson made the tour of Iceland, and subse- 
uently published two 8vo. volumes. In 1813, Sir 
homas Wilson made a voyage thithet, in his yacht, 
and Stuart de Rothsay, in 1833. ty, in 
1834,, John, són of Sir John Barrow, visited [ce- 
, on his return to Engl 
very entertaining volume, in wbich he tests the ex- 
perience af all preylous travellers, and combines the 
same with extracta fróra unpublshed „, and 
his ówn report. 


* Bubsequent obŃtrietiona givć thę altitide at. 


something less than 4.500 feet; but the measure- 
ment made by Bir John Stanley gave onty 4,300 feet. 


published a: 
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use his own expression, * our clothes re- 
semhled buckram.” The surrounding coun- 
try was formerly inhahited almost close to 
the mountain, and said tohave heen uncom- 


- mońły beaatifnl and fertile; but the succes- 


sive inundationg of lava have entombed 
the farms, and the verdant meadows have 
been almost entirely covered with sand 
and pamice. In the last R a, the 
shower of ashes, 8:0. was carried by the 
wind, and f$gl like rain on the Ferroe 
islands, 300 miłes distant. | 
The Geysere. 

The very appropriate term Geyser is 
derived from the Icelandic geysa, * to rage, 
burst forth with viołence and impetnos- 
ity.” (Henderson.)* These springa arein 
the neighbourhood of Heela. * On enter- 
ing the płain,'” says Mr. Barrow, *we 
were at once in the midst of smoke and 
steam, rising above and around us, and of 
boiling springs of bogs and heated mud at 
every step we took. The ground seem 
to be shaking and trembling under our feet, 
and below we could hear aVort of murmur- 
ing or rumbling noise, not unlike that of 
distant thunder.” The Great Geyser is 
situated on a mound which rises consider- 
ably above the plain, and slopes on all 
sides to the distance of about 100 feet, 
from the borders of the large basin on its 
summit ; in the centre of which, fofming 
us it were a gigantic funnel, is a pipe, up 
which the boiling water rises and bursta 
forth. The basin of this funnel is from 
four to five feet deep, sloping a little, like 
a saucer, towards the centrał tube. Mr. 
Barrow found the temperature of some 
water in the basin to be from 180 deg. to 
190 deg. Fahrenheit. The sides of the 
tube were smoothly polished, aa was the 
floor of the basin, which had the appear- 
ance of ugate. Mr. Barrow considers it 
diffieult to imagine how this perpendicalar 
tube was first shaped, and how the smooth 
crust, with which it has been ljned, 
originally laid on—whether at once, or by 
successive depositions of the siliteons mat- 
Ę- The lining of the basin is of easier 
Gxplanation : the water remaining therein 
quiescent, may deposit its silica undis- 
turbed, whilst in the pipe of the fannel it is 
always bubbling or boiling, higher or lower, 
or exploding steam and water. * But 
after all, that which is the most difficult to 
comprehend is-—that the water of the 
Geysęr is perfectly clear, and gives no de- 
po: without the application of chemical 

sts, and then only in the smallest possi- 
ble quantity : it may be kept for years in- 

* The Bishop or rector of Straholt told Sir Joseph 
Banks, that JH was degived from giosa—emovcre, edub: 
lire. ly is so; but derivation is not obvious, 
The verb is pres. gys, pret. gaus, inf. głosa—Dit-. 
, ae lcelandicum Gergict Hickasii, $0— 

arrow, * 
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bottle» without depositing the least sedi- 
ment.” „Mr. Barrow then describes the 
matter deposited: on the rim, almost ont of 
the reach of the hot water, which is from 
the condeęnwned steam or vapour, and deli- 
cately efflorescent. The siłłceous inerusta- 
tions that are here formed, extend down 
the slope of the mound around the brim, 
and several yards below it. The delicate 
> is siliceons sinter, or travertin ; 
« the only difference of the spbstance, well 
known under this name, being, that the 
one in question is a deposition of flint, and 
the other of lime. The stream of water 
that fłowa from the basin, finds its way 
down the slope of the mound, and at 
the foot thereof dividea itself into two 
branches ;” on the margin of which, are 
fonnd beantiful efflorescent incrustations, 
which sometines tover the grasses and 
aquatie plants ałong the banks of these 
occasional streamlets. Every adventitious 
fragment, whether”of wood, bone, or horn 
of animal, is here found in a silicified state; 
and Mr. Barrow saw here a piece of printed 
aper, which, with the letters perfectly 
egible, cexhibited a thin plate of trans- 
pora silex, giving it the appearance of a 
órn=book. A worsted stocking, by lying 
on the banks of this stream about six 
months, had been completely converted 
into Stone, ns had also a blne handkerchief, 
exhihiting the cheqnes and colours of the 
original : both were as hard as silex itself. 
The streams, it should be added, are lined 
with a white elose siliceous stone, resem- 
bling pure marble, which continues down 
to, their junetion with the Hużć-aa, or 
„White River. Mr. Barrow shot some pło- 
*vyers and curlews, which, on being placed 
in the basin of the Great Gieyser, were 
sufficiently cooked in twenty minates, the 
temperature of the water continuing to 
vary from 180 deg. to 190 deg. Fahrenhcit. 
The steam from this and from the other 
(CGeysers fs impregnated with the smell of 
stlphur : Mr. Barrow filled a bottle with 
the beautiful clear water, which at the 
moment certainly had u strong smell 
sułphar ; but, though firmly corked on 
społ, it had łost it ałtogether on his arrival 
in England; nor was there the least de- 
posit either of that or any other substance 
whatever, wfien the water wassubmitted by 
Mr. Faraday, to chemical tests, - ' 
"At a little distance from the Great 
Geyaeśy Mr. Barrow saw two pools of very 
clehr water, the surfaces of which were 
ścarceły distarbed with anything like ehul- 
tion, whilst a thin aerial vgpour, hardły 
rceptible, rose jnst abovę the surface, and 
then dissolved into thin : On plunging 
a:thermometer tato onie Of these pools, the 
„mercury immediately "rosesto 200 deg. ; 


e 


lheytióie, at letni, Urty feet deep; und" 
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in many places it was dangerous to ap- 
proach 'within several feet of the margin, 
as the overhanging earth was holłow un- 
derneath, supported only by incrustations, 
which, on being seen obliguely, exhibited 
a beautifuł azure blue colour. Near the 
margin of these clear springs were some 
small ones of mud of a deep red colour. 
Neither a drawing nor description, how- 
ever, is capable of giving a sufficient idea 
of the singularity and beauty of this spot. 

Mr. Barrow watched anxiousły for an 
eruption of the (Great Geyser, and was 
nearly drowned with scalding water of the 
temperature of 150 deg., but no eruptione 
then took place. The noise from this 
Geyser was much louder than that. from 
any other, and resembled the letting off of 
steam from the boiler of a steam-engine ; 
whiłst a rumbling noise was heard from 
beneath, epparently at a very great dia- 
tance from the surface. From its situation 
and its height on the side of the hill, above 
the other springs, and particularly from 
its violence, Mr. Barrow considers it to be 
that same chimney, from this great sub- 
terranean laboratory, which Sir John 
Stanley has named the Roaring Geyser; 
though Mr. Barrow only saw it emit steam 
and no water, with a ceuseless roaring 
noise. 

Mr. Barrow next notices the Sfrockr, 
the shaker, or agitator, a large opening or 
tube, almost cven with the general surface 
of the ground: at twelve or fourteen feet 
deep appeared water in ebullition, which, 
on pieces of turf and peat being thrown 
into it, burst forth almost instantaneously, 
heaving up a column of mud and water, 
with fragments of peat as black as ink, to 
the height of sixty or seventy feet; the 
steam bursting up with such violence thatit 
seemed to tear up the very earth through 
which it passed ; 1t continued for eight or 
teu minutes, and then sunk into the shaft. 
Near this geyser was another, called the 
Little Strockr, at the head of a group of 
a dozen springs, two of which only threw 
up water from two to three feet high, in 
jets resembling those seen on qpening a 
London fire-plug : but all of them threw 
out steam, like so many safetysvalves ; the 
temperature being about 210 deg. In the 
vicinity of the Roaring Geyser too are a 
number of red, grey, and brown mud 
springs, of the temperature of 195 deg., 
which made the ground dangerous. One 
night,a servant sat up to watch thę Great 
Geyser, and, at about three o'clo the 
morning, he called up Mr. Barrow, Wo saw 
the shaft discharge a fall column of water 
and steam, estimated at between seventyand 
eighty feet high. Mr. Bąrrow then notices 
that. what he calls steam is not that pure 
unmixed steam, which vaniskea when it 
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escapes into the open air, but is mixed 
with a kind of smoke and spray from the 
boiling water, that require some little time 
to dissolve, and leave the atmosphere clear. 
In about four houra from the above erup- 
tion, a second rose between ten or twelve 
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have not been able to deserike—the bril- 
liancy of eolonring,—the purity ef the 
spray,—the dqnick change of eflech— 
and the thousand varieties of form into 


- which the clouds of steam, filling the at- 


mosphere on every side, are rolled inces- 


feet; in another hour, a third, to the, santly.” * 


height of thirty feet; and in about two 
hours more, tte fourth eruption rose to 
about the same height. The appearance 
of the column, wholly or partially en- 
veloped in cłouds of steam and vapour, and 
the cołours changing their hues as the.sun 
or clouda intervene, is a phenomenon too 

eastonnding and beautiful tor represen- 
tation. 

The power of the Great Geyser appeared 
to Mr. Barrow to be on the wane: bis 
party agreed that its stronpest eruption 
did not raise the column of water above 
eighty feet ; whilst, by other tyavellers it 
is stated as under: 


Olafsen and Povelsen . 860 feet. 
Von Troll o... ... ... Szkttei: siadę” "SOB? gg 
Sir John Stanley (by a quadrant) ... 96 ,, 
Mr. Hooker ... wa  d2. m a «4 160 ;,, 


90 


Sir George Mąckenzie 
150 ,, 


Mr. Henderson 


The frst is considered by Mr. Barrow to 
be a gross exaggeration ; for "it bas been 
ascertained, by direct experiment, that no 
momentum given to a column of water, 
issuing from a pipe, will throw a perpen- 
dieular jet to the hcight of ninety feet: 
that at Versailles, the Grand Kanu play 
only to the height of eighty feet; und that, 
by an experiment made of applying a 
double force, they could not succeed in 
raising the column to ninety feet.” Mr. 
Hooker, Mr. Barrow thinks, may have 
mistaken the height of the jet by the steam 
which is carried up with it; und taking a 
mean of the remaining three, we have 
ninety-two two-thirds ; or, if our estimate 
of eighty feet be taken into the account, 
we have eighty-six teet for the average 
height, which, may, perhaps, be ahout the 
truth ; although the fact of Sir John Stan- 
ley having ascertained geometrically, by 
means of a quadrant, the greatest height 
to have been ninety-six feet wquld seem to 
ge conjecture out: of the question. Bat 

John Stanley states the mawimum jetu 
of the New Geyser to bę one hundred and 
thirty-stwo feet——though not by the qua- 
drant: he observes: * Nature nowhere 
offers objects bearing a resemblance to the 
Geysęrs ; and art, even in constructing the 
wa rks of. Versailles, has produced 
nothtyg that can at all illastrate the mag- 
nificent appearance of the Geyser:” 
« imagination alone can supply the noise 
and motion which accompany such large 
bodies „of water blrsting from their con- 





finement, and must be left to paint what I* * 47 Acrount of the Hot Springs of [teland. p.44. 


„Aa portion of the steam. 


Von Troil's theory of the Geysers ix, 
that they all praceed as if from one great 
canidron; that, in emitting steam, they 
resemble so many salety-valves of a steam 
hoiłer, adds Mr. Barrow; and, if Von 
Troił be correct, it is not improbable that 
the strength and fregnence of the (sreat 
(ieyser should be diminishing, euch little 
tuhe and every fresh aperture carryiny off 
Mr. Barrow 
could seareely identify this correspondence 
in the eruptions of the diflerent springs; 
although he acknowledges that, previous to 

the eruptions of the Great Geyser, all the 
diminutive ones were in great activity, as 
if the fires had been Stirred up for some 
grand oceasion. 1f we receive the abov8 
theory, the safety-valves nmy be tle means 
of preventing a catastrophe, such as the 
choking up of soime of the larger ones 
might bring on, at any time; namely, a 
general explosion of that perforated and 
tremulous erust of earth out of which tliey 
all rise, and the conversion of the whole 
area into one vast pool of hoiling Water. 
The Roaring Geyscr, though it stil] roars, 
like the bellows of a blast furnace, has 
been so chokęd by lurge stones and earth 
falling into it from the mountain above, 
that it has ceased to throw out water ; and, 
if stones and earth continue to fall into it, » 
the violence of the steam must make for 
itself n passage in some other quarter. 

Mr. Barrow rightly considers steam as 
the proximate cause of «ll these extraordi- : 
nary eruptions of hot water ; the speciator | 
is everywhere surrounded with steam; hę 
secs it-—he hears it-=he feels it, and he 
smells it, impregnated with a small portion * 
of sulphur. We know the projećtile fotce 
of the elasticity of steam to be much in- 
creased, by the direction, the*smootlinesn, 


%nd the form, of the cylinder; * bnt, if it be 


asked where the fire is that produces all 
the steam and boiling water, no one will 
be hardy enough to assign a local habita- , 
tion to that element which Sir Humyphry 
Davy has called, *an unceasing fire in 
the jabotatóry of Nature, —that first ope- 
rulive cause which heaves up mountains— 
compels them to vomit forth red-hot 
lava—rends open deep chasms in the sur- 
face of the earth, and supplies the foun- 
tains of the Geysers with boiliny water 
and steam” A question may be raised, 
whether the sanłe Are that supplies steam 
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for thę Geysgrs, melts the streama of lara 
that fiow from Hecła? The tranquillity óf 
Hecla is agalnat such a presumpilon. 
Wheń Lord Stuart de Rothsay was in 
Teeland,: in 1833, one of the horses of his 
followers was ost, and ita osjąć wd a 
never «ould be accounted for. After his 
return to England, his lordship had a letter 
h thę Governor of Ieeland; acqusint- 
ing hiin with the extraordinary fact, that 
the bones of the saśd horse been ejected 
from the Geysere ; thto which it was, there- 
fore, clear it had fallen unperceired by 
sj > keśgie: as Mr. RE kóre 
avinf verpool, he received (tlirrom 
bis father) a request from Mr. Morchison, 
of the Geological Society, tkat he would 
bring home some portion of these bones, 
«as an evidence of the effects produced 
upon animal and bony matter, when boiled 
ła a subierranean cauldron of liquid 
silicaą.” It appears that the Governor had 
scarceły said somuda as above represented, 
but that the horse had tambled into one of 
the springs, and that part of its leg and 
hoof had been seen by a peasant. The 
„spribgę prąyed to be u cauldron, nearly 
ut thę boiling point, of water thickened by 
grey mud, and kept bubbling by the steam 
orcing itself through it, It being a year 
since the horse fell in, * the carcass must 
have Rmg ago been boiled into gełatine.”* 
The pensant's account of the horse's leg 
is generally belieyed: indeed, the only 
wonder is, that horses, sheep, and cattle, 
do not more frequently fal] into these pits, 
enticed by the luxuriant herbage growing 
* aronnd them, 
The Reykium and Krusivik Springe 
are near the south west coast of the island. 
"The łargest jetting spring at Reykium is 
„situate at the base of a beetling mountain, 
between four hundred and five handred 
„feet high; it has two apertures, one of 
which spqnts incessantly, from three tw 
twelve feet high, whilst the other rises at 
least thirty feet, about fteen times a day, 
with tremendoua noise and velocity, dis- 
charging, Qocoriing to Sir John Stanley, 
,064 gallons per minute. There are 
several other springs in this district, aome 
„ of yhich throw water over the sgrround- 
ihg vegetation, which is thus covered with 
beantiful inerustations. The -steamiig 
dpyttures are teo numerous and too like 
sach other: to Le separately described ;. and 
Uthe banka, of blup, pellow, and red'bołus, 
vpriegatel with mlphur, and streaku of 
akm., * 
.P 


ar ) m is much ex- 
gd „EA kakce zoajdaż KA . 

The | incipej Krnisiyik, oj'ie a caul- 
droń:'of -boilrig read, about. Bftóen feet in 


diameteg;: whieh tx in'eonstnt agitation 
R inoc terown up to'the height of six 
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or eight feet: it is sitnate:in h ridge of 
white Po: sułphtr, upon mountain 
heighta, łatter being bcąutifally crys- 
tatlised, and sablined with the. steam 
which issues from crevices in the rock on 
every side, amd with such violence and 
noise as to be heard at the distance of 
several miles, "The chancep of the crust of 
salphur breaking, and the kot cłay sinking, 
renders the walking over this soft and 
steaming surface very hazardows. Mr. 
FHłooker nearly łost his life, by sinking to 
his knees in a semi-liquid mass of hot sul- 
pbnr and bolns, and he narrowly escaped 

sinking to u much greater depth. 

The Laugerfella 

'are hills which, at a distańce, rescmhle 
mounds of fine sand or ashes. The dis- 
triet is chiefly noticeable fur its lake, near 
which volumca of steam and smoke may be 
seen issuing. Mr. Henderson describes 
this płain to br intersected by beautiful 
serpentine rivera, and a long range of 
mountains to the eastward, over which 
Hecla rears its three snow-clud summits. 


Stappen and Snafell Yókuł. 


Snefell Yókul (snowy mountain), whieh 
rises in one of the western peninsulas, 
near the village or factory of Stappen, 
js helieved to be the highest mountam in 
Iceland ; and the basałtic coast, with Snie- 
fell in the background, is franght with at- 
traction for the geologicał observer. Stap- 
pen i» very interesting for ita numerous 
eaverns, with roofa opo by columns 
of basalt, **many of which are also found 
strewed about, some lying horizontally in 
heaps, with their bases pointed to the sea, 
some standiug upright, and others inclined 
at different angles, many of them ceurved, 
not merely at the joints, where the convex 
end of one płece is fitted into the concave 
end ofthe other, bat bent tbroughoat the 
whole length, like some of those wn the 
island of Staffa, which Sir Joseph Banks has 
described as very much resembling the ribe 
of a ship. Mr. Barrow, from stress of 
weather, could not land at Steppen, which 
he observes was the more prortking, as 
there is every reason to believe, from the 
acconnta already published, that the 
colamns of » e | the a: 
vincin, of thelr igneous origin, being 
here ld buried in the midst of lava, 
above, below, and around them. Here 
the theory of the Neptunists, who long 
maintained the aqueous origin of It, 
falls to the ground.” Sir John sani re- 
marked to Mr. Barrow, that Sneefehi, * from 
its very gracefal form, and height, and 
snowś, and situation, as tie horn' of the 
tongue of land diviling the two great bays 
„of Brede-fiord and Taxć-fiord, is a much 
more remarkable feature of the geography 
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of Iceland thaa Hecła; on account of its 
rise from a bagaltie base, the contact of its 
streama of lara with the basaltie cołumna, 
and the ferotity with which subterraneous 
fires have broken and tóssed' about ali the 
country in ita immediate neighbourhood.” 
The Yókuł, Sir John Stanley apprehends, 
has been formed by ated' eruptions of 
lava, Se, from ęne $raiećr, bot the ground 
must have burnt in many places. 

Sir John Stanley and his party made the 
ascent of the Yókul. The view was mag- 
nificent, and to the west the other peak of 
this high hill presented itself at the dis- 
tahee of about 1,000 yards, * the real sum- 
mit.” "The northern view was that of the 
aca, quiet us a child, as if it could never be 
in a passion ; the east, high-peaked, mis- 


shapen mountains, (anal, however, com- 


pared with the Yókul;) and to the south 
we saw thlie sea, Stappen, and its Rarbour, 
in which our brig, the John, and another 
vessel, apppeared like two small specks. 
On the north-cast hills, beyond an in- 
let of the sea, bounded the horizon, above 
which the sun had now got up in all his 
glory, and threw the shadow of ousemoun- 
fain go defined over the surface of the sea, 
to the sonth-west, and above its horizon 
in the air, that it was some time before we 
could thoroughły be satisfied that it was 
not another mountain hitherto concealed 
from us by the fog.'” Mr. -Buine, one of 
the party, ascertained the height of Snefell 
Yókal to be, 





From geometrical measurement ... 4567 feet 
By baroimetrical measurement + 4534 5, 
Difference ... 33 ,, 


Mr. Baine also took the elevation of 
Mount Hecla by geometrical measure- 
ment, and mąde it 4,300 feet, being seven 
hundred feet: less than the height taken 
by Sir Joseph Bankx's party, with a baro- 
meter by Ramaden. 

The preceding details of the Geysers are 
somewhat riminute, from our anxiety to 
rid' the reader of more than one error re- 
specting their economy. Thus, in a 
Cyclopedia, esteemed for the freshness of 
its information; thę height of the Geyser 
colmann is stated at * above two hundred 
feet,” or more than double the aveTage. 
The heiyht of Heela is fixed at 5,210 feet, 
and that of Stappen at 6,282 feet, both 
numbers being, as we have shewu, conside- 
rably at varianes with Che facts. 


SKETCNĘS OF EVENING PARTIES, 
| |alęy PHR MORNING. 

Tasnt 14 an old and well-kunown defini- 
tion of our word retuż, which describes ita 
etymology as arising from the circum- 
stance of families being generally roużed 
out of honse and home at such periods; 
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and: of a.verity we think this quaint deri- 
vation beats alt thc tortured Saxon origins 
of fusty antiquaries entirely out of the 
field. If ever such a phenomenon did 
take place as turning a house out of its 
own window, it must certainly have been 
the case with the ill-daomed mansion that 
first endeavoured to cćram an hundred 
people into its three small rooms originaity 
adapted for a third of that number. Old 
English metricaj bałlads are ćxtant, de- 
seribing the very tincomfortable domestic 
economy of the day appropriated to a 
general wash, and the scahty culinary 
preparations thereunto attached ; but these 
are minot evrils compared to the over- 
whelming diseomfort of the morning before . 
our evening party. 

If you are a quiet-loving man, we 
beseech you, as soon as you have finished 
breakfast on this eventful day, get out of 
the way as fast as you cap. Walk in the 
park—go into the city—up the Coliseum 
down in the diving-bell——see the eggs 
hatched-—get blinded by the oky-hydrogen 
light—ride backward and forward all 
day in an omnibus from the Bank to the 
Yorkshire Stingo—but stay not at home; 
for as soon as your servant has carried 
away the cloth, and rubbed the table with 
a magnified small-tooth-comb brush, _to 
take out the light marks that the fot 
saucers have left behind, all tranquility 
ceases. And now commences the scene of 
warfare on your household property—the 
complete dboułerersement of all your tables, 
chairs, cheffoniers, and sideboards; the 
screwing of hooks into the cieling to hańge 
lamps to; the arrival of the men with 
the said lamps ; the fitting of wax candles 
to their various destinations, seraping the 
large ones down with a knife, and winding 
bitu of letters round the small ones; the 
straining of jellies through inverted fiannel 
foolscaps, with all the other odd contri- 
vances that custom has laid downęas im-., 
perative to make your guests siek for a 
week afterwards. ; 

To the quiet, inoffensive male part of 
the household community, the day preced- 
ing an evening's entertainment, is pecn- 
liarly disagrecable, Dinner ia out of the 

uestion for them, as, indeed, for,every one 
else; they may probabły get some ends of 
French rolls, tips of tongues, overbaked 


pastry, and moułd-adhevsive blane-mange, * 
af „are intrepid enough to venture 


into the kitchen ; but that ia a fearfal 
attempt, and none but the most fool-hardy 
wilł think of doing so. 'Fhey cannot even 
fly to their own rooms fpr safety—adl the 
superfiuous fiirniturę goes there as a matter 
of ceurse, unlesq,their house is not very 
lgrge ; and thexf the best bedroom is de- 
apoiled for the REC: This is ofteń' 
done ; the wash-hand stand goes into the 
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attie; the fre-irons into the loft ; the fender 
into the next room in company with the 
taken-dówn bedstead, and the drawers are 
covered over to forni a side-board for the 
wińe-glasses and cerafes, But there is 
©ne little thing that always betrays the 
bed.room, ingóniously as this apartment 
may be asszuminag its fańcy dress; it is the 
small red cord of the bell-phll hanging in 
the middle of the room, which is meant ta 
perforate the little notch,in the tester of 
the bed, or hazig by its side. Where the 
host and hostess sleep that night, is past 
the reach of our poor phiłosophy even to 
dream of, much less to affitm pary, 
wę believe they do not go to bed at all, but 
„nit up and count the plate, and lock up the 
remnants of cold fowł and harley-sugar 
baskets, for ammusement. Be this as it may, 
they have some nook they ereep into for a 
little repose towards dawn ; because then 
the whole household slumbers, and the 
newspaper boy Śnd milkman, after waiting 
each for a quarter oi an hour, rush away 
in desperati6n to make up for lost time. 
Of course, when the house is large enongh, 
all this is done away with, and they are 
allowed their own beds; stili, the room is 
morę or less dreadfully uncomfortable. 
But we are anticipating—pardon us, 
reader; it is a common failing in our 
nature, and, perhaps, haa great reference to 
Bo: we wiłl return to the morninę. 
ime goes on, and brings with it its 
laboars and vexations: thekey of the china- 
closet is lost; the tiresome man does not 
send the rolls; the olive branches of the 
„house will get at the safe and poke their 
fingers into the creams, or steal the orange 
chips ; gome one before whom you particu- 
larly wish to shew off sends a latć refnsal ; 
or, worse than all, if you have invited a 
pretty girl, with two cubs of brothers, as 
necessarily accompanying evils, yon find 
the young lady has the influenza, bnt the 
young gentlemen will be delighted to tome, 
* and yoq are overdone with men already. 
. Indeeq, you may take it as a general rułe, 
that quećr, ugly people, always accept 
your Łospitality, so readily, thąt their 
smswerś generally come in the evening 
as their invitations go ont in the morning. 
What an annoying thing it is! almost as 
bad as thó known fact, ithat the strangest 
looking girls in the room arć, to a cer- 
tainty, the ones that have got the money, 
and the goodsłooking ones are e:ther poor 
er engaztd. 
At lgst; however, erening approaches, 
and with it a słiort. cessation of their 
_troubles to the good people of the honse ; 
sotnęthing like" the qujet lqll of the ele- 


„mentu afiera windy day, .pełore it begins. 
| "The póstmam'a (At = 


to main.. bell bas ; 
żha-aursety aids hare all. tarned in with 
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their charges, out of the square ; the yotng 
ladies have taken; home their * la grace” 
sticks and hoops; the governesses Are 
thinking about' changing their eollats for 
dinner ; the little boys have got tired of 
their Australian erooked laths,with the out- 
of-the-way narhe, that have the singułar 
property when you throw them from you, 
of returning and knóśking the thrower's 
eyes out ; the last clang of the milk-pails 
has echoed down the areas—all betoken 
an approach of that period of the day, 
when 

'« Whate'er of peace abóut our hearthstone elings, 

Whateter our household Gods protect of dear, 
Are gather'd round us by its look of rest,” 
except to the poor party-givers. Perfectły 
ready to go to bed, they teil up stairs to 
dress, and begin to anticipate the anxiety 
of looking personally and iudividually to 
the coneforts of an hundred people, until 
four o'clock the next morning. 
ALBERT. 


Porular Antiquities. 





SXATUE OF QUEEN ELIZARETA. 


Tuis statue was formerly placed oh the 
western side of Lud-gate, and is referred to 
by Defoe, in describing that structure, in 
1714, as * a fine figure of the famous Quecn 
Elizabeth.” On that Gate being taken 
down, in 1760, * to open the streets,” the 
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statue wag presented by the City to Sir 
Francis Gosling, Ałderman oć the Ward, 


who catwed it to be placed against the east 
end of the chnrch of Śt. Dunstan in the 
West, Fleet-strect. On this edifice being 
taken down in the jesr 1832, it was sołd 
for «£16 103.; and it has just been re» 
mounted in a niche, flanked with two 
piłastere, above the entrance to the paro- 
chiał schools, on the east side of the new 
church, fucing Fleet-street, The height 
of the figure, to the top of the crown, is 
seven feet, and the width between the pilas- 
tera, seven feet. These and the other ar- 
chitectaral accessories are in the style of 
the reign of James I., and form a v 
pleasing composition, harmonizing wit 
the embellished house to the west; from 
the design of Mr. Shaw, who, jointly with 
Bis father, was the architect of the new 
church. . 

By the way, we see that the long tałked 
of alterations in the Guildhall, London, 
are, at length, completed. The three 
statnes, which formerły decorated the 
gateway of the Guildhalł Chapel, have 
been placed within the Hall, at the east 
end. In a late Number of the Gentleman's 
Magazine, these statues are stated to re- 
present Kdward VI., Charles I., and the 
Queen of the latter, * although it has gene- 
rally been styled Queen Elizabeth, to 
whose portrait, however, it beara not the 
least resemblance.”” Defoe describes tlrese 
statues as Edward VI., James 1., and 
Elizabeth ; adding, * this of Queen Elizabeth 
is so like the Madonas of Italy, that I dare 
swear ifit were there, devotion would be 
made to it. —=—Journey through England, 
1714. 


CROMLECH, NEAR MAIDSTONE. 

In a field about 300 or 400 yards below 
the highly interesting Cromlech, called 
« Kita Coty House, are the remains of 
another Cromlech of very large size, and 
which has probably been of a similar con- 
struction. There is a popular supenstition 
in the neighbourhood, that it is impossible 
to count the fragmenta of this massive and 
little-known relie of another age, źwice 
alike ; and, in good sooth, when we rst in- 
spected it in 1534, we began to have some 
aith in the peasants' story; till, at last, 
we O Y ascertained that the re- 
mains conajst of tweńty pieces, about eight 
of which are of a ponderous size—one 
being nine or ten feet long, nearly seven 
broad, and 'kighteen inches in thickness ; 
and this iq 4pparently only a portion of 
the stone in 16% perfect stute. Great force 
must have been used to destroy this Crom- 
lech; and it may beepzesumed that the 
dificulty e ced in breaking it up, 
saved its neighbour on the hill above. 

| > N. 
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THE LIFE AND CORRESPFONDENCE OF 
| M. G. LEWIB, 

Wano does not know M. G. Lewiw 
« Monk Lewis” we must call him, for he 
rejoiced in that soubdrigueć, and alike es- 
chówed the formal Matthew and the fa- 
miłiar * Matt.” Or, let us borrow an Ave 
from Lord Byron: a ż: 


*" Hail, wonder-working Lewis!” 


The editor of these volumes justly ob- 
serves, that the subject of them was * more 
talked of than modern man of his day, 
The author of * The Monk,” was, to-day, 
a yodth of twenty, utterly * unknown to 
fame,” beyond the narrow limits of his own 
circle; to-morrow, he was the most ad- 
ruired and abused of living writers. And 
to the day of his death he never lost this 
unenviable distinetion.' "The publication 
of his noted work rendered him the friend 
and associate of the most celebrąted men 
of his day. Yet, there is as strange a dia- 
crepancy between his character and his 
Ea writings, as we often witness 
tween the public and private character 
of a politician. There is nothing in 
Eng'ish literature so wild, so extravagant, 
so utterly at variance with all the ordinary g 
and received rules of art and of eriticiam 
(not to mention the recognised modes of 
morals), as the chief writings of * Monk” 
Lewis. Yet. from hisearliest youth to the 
close of his worldly career, he was a płain, 
right-thinking, common-sense man ; good 
feeling and honourable principle marked 
the whole eourse of his general conduct in 
life ; and we are b saagtneć called upon to 
admire his exempłary duty and afifection 
as a son and a brother, his kindness and 
generosity as a friend, and his unblemished 
integrity as a man and a gentleman. It 
should, tlkewise, be mentioned, that he 
had uniformly * a command of mone$ ;” 
he knew not the straita of genius, but 
sailed with a Aryan gale through life 
—beloving and beloved—one of the most 
humane and geherous of his species. The 
staple of these vołumes consists of details 
of Lewis's early life, in several very agree- 
able letters, and many unpublished pieces. 
Of Lewis's later life, the reader will, pro- 
bably, recollect a most interesting account, 
in his Journal of a FFest India Proprietor, 
published ał few years since. Our extracts 
must be miscellaneous, beginning with an 
anecdote which may be new to the majo- 
rity of our readers.) ! 
Miss Ray andthe Rev. Ir. Hackman. 
We must here notice an event, which 


not „only created Ć great sensation at 
the *ime, but strikingly ilustrater—al- 
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though.,by no means in a fayonrable light 
„„thę moral state of English society at that 
ód. Wę allude to the tragical fate of 
leg Ray, a young lady of great beauty 
and aceomplishusents, who then, as is well 
known, lived under the protection of Lord 
Sandwich. Notwithstanding the scęndal 
nttached to her situation, such was the 
general propriety af her conduct, so inte- 
resting were her manners and demeanour, 
and so varions were her acqnirements— 
articalarly in musie, whereiń she singu- 
larty excelledaided, no doubt, by the 
deference considered due to her aristo- 
eratic, and, in most respects, rigidly pune- 
tilious protector, that they gained her'the 
notice and goodwill of many respectable 
individuals. 

Jt appears that Mrs. Lewis dined at 
Lord Sandwich's, in company with Miss 
Ray, on the very day on the cvening of 
which she made her fatal visit to Covent 
Garden Thtatre. During dinner, it was 
observed by several of the guests, that 
Miss Raq scemed unusually depressed in 
apirits. Soon after the ladies had retired 
to the drawing-room, she modestly ex- 
próssed her regret at having formed an 
enpagement for that evening to attend'the 
theatre, but promised to return as soon a3 
Be zaa! performance was over. 

« hen the carriage was announced, and 
she was adjusting her dress, Mrs. Lewis 
Rpa: to make some remark on a beau- 
tifal rose which Miss Ray wore in her 

bosom. Just as the words were uttered, 

the flower fell to the ground. She imme- 
diately stooped to regain it; but as she 


pieked it up, the red leaves scattered 


themselves on the carpet, and the stalk 
alone remained in her handk. The poor 
irl, who had been depressed in spirit be- 
ore, was evidently affected by this inci- 
dent, and said, in a slightly faltering voice, 
«trust I am not to consider this as an 
evil omen !* * But soon rallying, she ex- 
prówod to Mrs. Lewis, in a cheerfal tone, 
ier hope that they would meet again after 
the theatre ;—a hope, ałas! which it was 
decreed should not be realized. 

„Of Mim Ray's origin the accounts are 
contradictory. Some assert that she was 
the daughter óf-u farmer or peasant in 
Hertfordshire; others, that her father 
kept a staymaker's shop in Holywell- 
strent, Strand. But Lord Sandwich, as is 
weli knowa, rst noticed her, „when very 
yónng, sł a ehop in Tavistock=street, 
włlięre he served at the counter; and, 
belny strnek: with the, intellectual expres- 
sion of het tountepance, as well as ita 
siqgułar beauty, togi. charge of her future 
atni ttain diętriówi qł,Ttaly the red rose is con- 
sory, ablęńt of. i eath; and it is an evil 
omen fosionkiet itx leńvek oh the ground, |. 
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education, engaging for her the best mas- 
tera in every female EA 
especially music, which formed his own 
favourite pursuit at leisure hourw. Her 
docility and progress exceeded even the 
most sangnine expectations ; so that Miss 
Ray was soon qualified to *come out” 
as a sińiger, at his lordship's concert par- 
ties ; at which, maśgrć his usual formality 
of manner, he chose, oddly enough, 
to perform on the kettle-dram. The 
young dóbutante was applauded from tle 
outset ; and the world, in those days, did 
not express much wonder that one so 
passionately fond of musie as Lord'Sand- 
wich, should invite her to reside perma- 
nently at bis house. Indeed, their great 
disparity of years, his lordship's grave 
manners, and the serupulous propriety and 
modesty of demeanour ałways displaye 
on the part of the young lady, were almost 
enough tó silence the tongne of słander 
itself, 

Accordingly, we find Mrs. Hinchcliffe, 
the lady of a right reverend prelate, thus 
expressing herself in favour of Miss Ray: 
«4 was really hurt to sit opposite to her; 
to mark her disereet conduct, and yet to 
find it improper to notice her. She was 
so assiduous to please—was so very excel- 
lent, yet so unassuming! I was quite 
charmed with her; yet a seeming ernelty 
to her took off the pleasure of my even- 
ing.” 

We shall add another passage, which is 
of the same tendency : * Miss Ray, in her 
situation, was a pattern of discretion ; for 
when a lady of rank, between one of the 
acts of the oratorio, advanced to converse 
with her, she expressed her emhbarrasx- 
ment; and Lord Sandwich, turning pri- 
vately to a friend, waid, * As you are well 
acquainted with that lady, I wish you 
would give ker a hint that there is a boun- 
dary-line drawn in my famiły, which I do 
not wish to see excecded: such a trespass 
might oceasion the overthrow of all our 
musie meetinga.' * t 

From these two extraeta may at once be 
comprehended the painful situation of this 

or,girl under Lord Sandwich's roof. 

Jntversally admired for her beauty and 
acquirementa, she felt that to his bounty 
she was indebted for the latter, for witb- 
out it she could never haveobtained educa- 
tion. She was indebted to him also. for 
the use of a splendid mansion, equipages, 


frese, and all the other advantages which 


she enjoyed. Bat the notice she inevitably 
excited—the goodwill whiełygke constantly 
attracted-—were to her a sóntnć of annoy- 
ance rather than of pleasure; and too 


* Cradock'a Mremoira, vol. 1 p, 1I7. 
+ Ibid. 
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»]l did she know, that by entering intó 
miliar converse with any one of his 
iests, she ran the risk of incurring his 
pleasure. That she was deeply grate- 
l to her benefactor, her whole eonduct 
splayed ; but to argue that there was any 
utual attachment'of a different character 
bsisting between his łordskip and her- 
HM, would be nearly as absurd as to think 
at the wealth of *auld Robin Gray” 
uld efface the remembrance of * young 
unie at the sea.” But, for a state of so- 
zty like that of England, the worst was, 
at beyond the expenses of her education, 
©esses, Rnd the use of his house, Miss 
ay had no provision or settlement what- 
er from his lordship; and whilst, ac- 
rding to Mr. Cradock's statement, an 
fer had becn privately made to her of 
(007. and a free benefit, by the managers 
*' the Opera-house, she durst not eveb 
msult his lordship on the subject, fearing 
obably that he might look on her wish 
be independent as a proof of ingratitude, 
id afterwards cven become her enemy. 
While living in this state of dependance 
»0on Lord Sandwich's favour, and almost 
gative bounty, Miss Ray made the 
'quaintance of a gentleman named 
ackman, who, although a person of 
unble origin, held a commission in the 
uny, and was introduced at the house of 
s lordship by a brother officer, Major 
cynolds. From the first interview it ape 
ars he was enamoured of Miss Ray, and 
is said that they afterwards kept up a 
rivate correspondence, and that the at- 
ichment was mutual. From the wish to 
p in cireumstances which might enable 
im to enter the married state with pru- 
uce, Hlackman exchanged the army for 
he church, and contrived te obtain the 
iving of Wyverton, in Norfolk. 


But while these p were in progress, 


„ord Sandwich—though it is alleged he- 


hen knew nothing of the utiachnent or 
orrespondence—fotund reasons which in- 
lueed him heuceforth to place bis favourite 
imder the całk of a sort of duenna, and to 

opt metheds of surweillance. Miss 
ras thus precluded from allowing hgr 
over any further encouragement or com- 
nunication, cyen had she been disposed to 
0 so; whilst he rashły ascribed to an 
ntire change in her affections that result 
hich proceeded from compulsion. 

The catastrophe to this fatal passion of 
lackman for Misa Ray was appalling in 
he extreme, and took place but a few 
ours after the ©minous incident of the 
3se. The sppy young dady went, as 
he proposed, to Covent Garden Theatre, 
here, it woułd seem, Hlackman previ- 
usly knew she was going. Already. ex- 
sperated by Miss Ray's supposed cold- 
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ness, her lover sought, it seems, to feed 
Bis motives of revenge by intemperance; 
for, during the stage performance, hę 
repeatedly adjourned from tle theatre to 
the adjoining Bedford Coffee-house * to 
drink brandyrand-water.” At the door of 
this tavarn he stationed himself, to watch 
for Miss Ray, as she descended by the 
private way into the pigzza, Here he 
awaited the approach of his victim. At 
last she appeared, walking between two 
friends, a gentleman and a lady, ih search 
of her carriage. Mastered by a demoni- 
acal impulse—the excitement of liqaor 
having roused his before-exasperated eel 
ings to absolute frenzy—Huckman drew 
forth a pistol, and shot Miss Ray through 
the hcad ! The madman instantly directed 
another pistol against himself; but the 
ball only grazed his head, and his efforts 
at suicide were rendered ineffectual by the 
by-standers. His life afterwards paid the 
just penalty of his crime, to the "offended 
awa of his country. 

On the event of Miss Ray's assatdbina- 
tion being conveyed to Lord Sandwich, he 
stood for a while as if petrified, till, sud- 
denly scizing a candle, he ran up-stairs, 
threw himself on a bed, and, in an agony, 
exclaimed, * Leave me for a while to my- 
ka could have borne anything but 

is!” 

Cold, selfish, and formal, as this noble- 
man had hitherto appeared, it was impos- 
sible for him to uvoid being cut to the 
heart by such a catastrophe ; and, althongh 
he lived for thirteen years afterwards, he 


never completely recovered from the 
shock. 


« The Monk,*' 


On its first appearanee, roused the atten- 
tion of all the literary world of England, 
and even spread its writer's fumę to the 
Continent. ** The Monk,” the production 
of a stripling under twenty, and complet 
too, in the short space ot ten weeks! Sir 
Walter Ścott, probably the most rapid 
composer of fiction on record, hardly ćx- 
ceeded this even in his later days, when 
his facility of writing was the greatest. 
And here, uncheered by the influences of 
success and fame, attending former works, 
but on the contrary, striving against the 
mortifying disappoistments which had hi- 
therto always followęd his attempts, the 
dauntless boy, dashes off a work which 
tartles and sarprises the publice, and ren- 
ered his name at orce famous! We do 
not now pause to inqnire whether the 
fame he thans guined was an enviable one, 
or to unswer the question, whether * The 
Monk” is likely to eontlnue a standard 
novel in English li e. We merely 
view the work at present as the achieve- 
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ment of m youth ; 
bad, which he acquired, as the rewar 
nce. . 
kę * Crazy Jane.” 
- At Inverary Castle, the ancient scat of 
the noble family of Argyle, Lewis first felt 
the influence of a * bright particuhar star,” 
which, if it did not entirely rule his des- 
tiny, certainly 'held a powerful influence 
gvęer his future life. It was Lady Char- 
lotte Campbell, the danghter of his host,-- 
a lady no less celebrated for the graces of 
personal, than she has since becn for the 
charms of mental beauty, —at whose shrine 
the incense of the poet's heart was offered, 
and to whom he addressed some of the 
most touching effasions of his lyrfe pen. 
Many were the summer rambles taken 
by the young poet in the woods surround- 
ing Inverary Castle, with her whóse eom- 
panionship made the picturesgue scenery 
still moge beautiful ; and it was during 


and the good fame > 
o 


+ 
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« Stolen sweetness of those evening walks 
When pansied turf was air to winged feet, 
And ciroling forests, by ethereal touch 
Enchanted, wore the livery of the sky,”*— 
that the encounter with a poor maniac 
occarred, which gave rise to the well- 
knowh ballad of Crazy Jane." The 
alarm naturally excited in the breast of a 
lady, at a meeting so startling—possibly 
exaggerated by the imagination ot Lewis 
—-threw an air of romance over the ad- 
venture, which, infased into the poem, 
gajned for it a degree of popularity 
scarcely yet abated. | 
(We hope to return. to this work in or nezt.) 


CURTIS ON HEALTH. 


[Wz nolięed this capital little bdok on 
ite first appearance, aboat two years since, 
and foretold its poplarity. r predic- 
tion has been verified, for the present title- 

bears the gratifying testimonial, 
rd edition.” The new matter is at- 
ractive, and in good keeping with the 
=. work: here is a spećimen :—] 
don Improtements-—Many improve- 
ments hare, within the last few years, been 
efłedżed in the metropolia; all of which 
have added to its salabrity, and rendered 
i$ a more agreeable place of residence. 
Aa”a proof of this, I have been informed 
that many tradesmen who used. to'reside 
at a short distance from town, have come 
%o Hive in Łendon, at their places of busi- 
„qósz, whereby much time ańd expense iy 
swyed. Among the tmprovements may 
de meńtio: widening of streeta, the 
 opęsisj of parks anQ other healthy places 
£ koblie:resott, gnd'the practieć of haild- 


ja zer ; lgrge open spacea. 
ła „peń, ytietito he done, bownaw. 
wWółóse it"can be 'sałd that Londón is as 







ż 
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heałthy as man cdn make it; and I am 
now about to direct the attention of my 
readers to some of the more important, 
yet easily to be accomplished, improve- 
ments of which it is susceptible. * * * 

In the second edition of this work I 
z the formation of a Public Bo- 
tamital Garden, with hot-honses, Śe., like 
that at Brussels, for exotic plants, sach as 
spice-trees, -the bread-frnit tree, $e., and 
pointed ont, as a very suitable spot for this 

urpose, the ground in the centre of the 
gent's Park, then occupied by Mr. 
Jenkins, under Government,—one of the 
most delightful in the park; rom the 
mount in which there are views hardly to 
be surpassed for beauty; indeed, one of 
them might be supposed to be a hundred 
miles from town. 

Since the publication of that editiorf an 
institution denominated * The Royal Bo- 
tanie Society of London,” has been 
formed ; and already ranks among its 
members and supporters many noblemen 
and scientifie gentlemen. The object of 
this society is the establishment, within 
the eceonfines of London, of extensive 
botanie gardens, library, museum, studio, 
hot-houseB, conservatories, ke. This plan 
comprises an Italian gurden, with raised 
terraces, fountaina, and parterres, orna- 
mented by balustrading, vases, figures, and 
works of art; with a casino at one end, 
and a conservatory at the other. The 
ground selected for the gardens is the spot 
above pointed out, as well adapted for 
them, which contains eighteen acres. The 
plan of the society appears to ke well cal- 
culated to promote the study of botany in 
this country ; but I regret to notice that 
nothing is said in the prospectus concern- 
ing the admission of the public to the 
gardens. This, I conceive, is an indis- 
pensable reqnisite. 

The gardens of tlle numerous squares 
in the metropolis are not nearly so useful 
as they might be, owing to the exclusive 
da: in which they are aaa "Why 
should they not be opened at stated times 
to the public generally, in the same way 
aą the Temple and Lincoln's [nn Gardens > 
Such a measure woald be of great benefit. 
Gardens like those of Lincoln's Inn 
Fields or Russell Square might become 
pleasant places of resort to thousands of 
yotng people, who scarcely ever see a 

n fiełd. I am aware that, these gar- 

ens bcing private pro , and intended 
for the uke of the ihhabitante of the 
squares, this płan could only be carried 
into effect with the permiedion and consent 
of the parties interested: but I should 
hope there wąglgd be no obstucie on their 
part. "The number of persons freguenting 
these gronads is-very small ; those at pre- 
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seut exclwively entitled tę do so appear- 
ing to neglect them altogether. There 
need be no fear, I think, £ this indul- 
gence, if granted, would be abused, or lead 
to the damage of the gardens. 
"There has been much talk, lately, both 
in and out of Parliament, about providing 
laces for the recreation of the people. 
ould Government object to pay a small 
sum for the purpose of keeping in order 
all the gardens that might be thus opened, 
and for making seats and other accoinmo- 
dations for the publice; I should also like 
to see the Zoologicni Gardens, and all the 
exhibitioas, opened to the public, gratui- 
tously, two or three times a year, on the 
anniversaries of great national events. 
The salubrity of the metropolis would 
be increased if the practice of interring the 
deasl within its boundaries were aban- 
doned. For this reason, I rejoice t 
observe that the number of Cemeteries 
round London is rapidły augmenting ; 
and in a few years tey will, I doubt not, 
entirely supersede vaults and churchyards, 
—a result highly desirable on many ac- 
counts. Of the moral benefits arising 
from the use of Cemeteries, and the adinis- 
sion of the public into them, much might 
he said,—the advantages, in regard to 
health, must be obvious to all. The 
North London Cemetery, at Highgate, is 
perhaps the most beautifully laid out of 
any yet formed, although they are all 
admirable places. 


śbpirit of Migcobern. 





FRENCH EXPEDITION TOWARDS THE SOUTH 
POLE, 


CAPTAIN D'URVILLE is well known to the 
world, and especially to the scientific 
world, as the commander of the expedition 
despatched, some years since, by the French 
government to the South Seas, in search of 
any traces that miyht yet exist of the un- 
fortunate La Perouse, and which traces a 
countryman of our own, Captain Dillon, 
was fortunate enongh, about the same 
time, to discover in the island of Vanikoro. 
Tie has recentły been appoinied to conduct 
another enterprise undertaken by the 
French government, principally for the 
pposć of exploring the extensive lands 

iscovered towards the south pole of the 
western hemisphere, and first described 
by Weddell. The pamphłet before us con- 
tains an official report from the comman- 
der to the minister of the marine, detail- 
ing his proceedinga from the time of lea- 
ving Rio Janeiro, Nov. 13, 1837, till his 
arrival at Valparaiso, on the 7th of April 
following. w 
Proceeding through the Straits of Ma- 
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gellan, a route so much but sa unjustly 
dreaded, that Captain d'Urville recom+ 
mendx it from experience to vessels under 
600 tons in preferetńe to doubling Cape 
Horn, the French commander steered 
direct for New South Shetland, and fell in 
with the first floating masses of ice on the 
lśth of January, in the latitude of 59? 
3Ur south. In spite of extremely dense 
foga, he reached, on the ŻŹnd, the latitude 
of 64”, and, on the 26th, came in sizht of 
the Orkney Islands, *%hose draary and 
mournful aspect exhibits a perfect image 
of chaos and desolation,” and toe the 
northward of which groupe the ships passed 
a whole week, posty Rar: in hydro- 
PR gbservations. The first half of 

ebruary was spent in attempts to discover 
passages through the barrier of ice which 
now opposed their progress, and in the 
course of these they were several times 
involved in dangers the most imminent 
and uppalling. Atlength the obstacles to 
their passage southward appeared so in- 
superable, tbat Captain GUrville, was 
induced to renounce any further efforts for 
that purpose. 

«We had,” says he, * passed a whole 
month, surrounded by ice night and day, 
and frequently by impenetrable fogs inte 
the bargain ; we had followed the solid ice- 
bank for the space of nearly two hundred 
leagues, without finding any practicable 
channel, and that at the price of numerous 
perils ; we had traversed without succesm 
all the points where Weddell asserted that 
he had found the sea open; the nights, 
which had already become long, rendered 
the navigation extremely precarious; last- 
ly, the crews of the two cutters, exhausted 
with fatigue and with the cold and dne 
weather of this ice-bound region, coul 
not think without a sort of mute terror of 
the prolongation of these hazardous at- 
tempts. To all these considerations, so 
pora of themselves, I had to opposę 

ut one motive, in reality very weak, since? 
it merely interested my self-love as com: 
mander of the expedition,—namely, regzet 
to see all my efforts baffled in the 634 and 
64th degrees of south latitude, whereae 
my predecessors had advanced much far 
ther ; joined to the certainty that, by pro- 
ceeding to the eastward of the Sandvsich 
Islands, or to the westward of those of 
New South Shetland, I might rapidly reach 
the 69th, 70th, or 7lst degree, as Biscoe, 
Bellingehaueń, and Cook, had done; but 
? withstood this temptation, convinced 
that the real object of our voyage was 
rąther to ascertain how far the observations , 
of Weddell were founded, and his route 
practicable, than to Doach a few de- 
grees nearer to the lej and, in this point 
of view? our errand was completely per- 

formed.” 
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Having agaln explored the groupe of 


the Orkney islands, Captain d'Urville 
steered for those of New South Shetland, 
and passed within two hundred fathoms of 
the little volcano on Bridgman's island, 
where the boata were prevented from 
landing by the fury of the surf. „e then 
directed his course toward * the southern 
regions of which mention is made in the 
accounts of those bold fisdhermen, who went 
to catch seals in the New South Shetland 
islands from 1820 to 1824, but of which 
we yet possessed no positive information 
either as to their form, their extent, or 
even their position.” On the 27th of Feb- 
ruary, the ships came in sight of those 
mysterious regions, and spent ejght days 
in tracing exactly their configuration for 
the space of nearly 120 miles, between the 
latitude of 63? and 64%. * These lands, 
crowned by immnense peaks, are covered 
with everlasting ice of indefinite thick- 
ness, But for the blackish rocks, left bare 
by the melting of the snow that bounds 
them„towards the coast, it would be difi- 
cult to distinguish them from the numerous 
ice-fields which accompany them. The 
Boe, of these lands was named Lonis- 

hilippe's Land, in memory of the king 
who first eonceived the idea of exploring 
these southern regions. 

'The ships new pursued their course for 
the coast of Chili, but, during their passage 
thither, the scurvy broke out on board both 
of them with such virulence, that, on their 
arrival in the road of Conception on the 
7th of April, the Zełće had forty men inca- 
pable of duty, and the Astroladle fifteen 
sick; but, a change of diet on reaching 
land, speedily produced the most beneficial 
efiects, After a stay of nearly six weeks 
in the bay of Conception, as well for the 
recovery of the crews as the repair of the 
damages sustained by the ships among the 
iee, Captain d'Urville sailed in prosecution 
of the further objects of his mission. 

*_ Capt. d'Urville concludes with feelingly 
expressing his regret at having been pre- 
vented from gaining for his crew» the pre- 
mium which was offered. ** Most assur- 
edly,”' he adds, * the poor fellows laboured, 
and snffered, and deserved that reward a 
hundred times as much as if they had 
foutd the sea open, as Weddell pretends 
tó have done; fb, in this case, a fort- 
nights sail, exempt from any dangers, 
'would have been sufficient to carry us to 
the 75th degree, and to bring us bac 
again. Naturally unconcerned about th 
fature, the seamen cares little for money 
„for ita own sake; our's, therefore, soon 
forgot the premium, after joking upon it 
for some days. *But I have not forgotten, 
and never shali foRęet, the terrible trials to 
which I haive exposed them.” 
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His report, dated on boardthe detrolable, 
May 25th, 1838, at sea, is accompanied 
with a plan of the tracks of the vessels 
among tle ice from the 4th to the Sth of 
February, and a chart of that portion of 
the coast of Louis-Philippe's Land, which 
he had an opportunity of exploring. 
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Country Scene. 


I came unto a launde of white and green, 

So faire one had 1 never in bcen, 

The ground was green, ypoudred wfth daisic, 
The floures and the greves likewy, 

AI greene and white, was nothing eles seen. 


There sate I downe among the faire flours 
And saw the birds trip out of hir bours, 
There, as they rested hem all the night, 
They were so joyfull of the dales light, 
They began of Maie for to done honours. 


And the river that I sate upon, 
1t made such a noise as it ron, 
Accordaunt with tle birdes armony, 
Me thought it was the best melody, 
That might ben yheard of any non. 
Chaucer: The Cuckoa and the Nighlingale. 


Ancient Monumental Inscriptions. 


Sancta Maria, Virgo Virginum, 
Pray tor the Soul of Jone Pynichum. 
St. Maryarel's, Westminster. 


Philip Lewis resteth under yis Ston, 
Yat in lun deseisyd the day Six and Twenty, 
With Agnes his wyf, vat were both on, 
The 1400 ycre of our Lord and seven and Fifty. 
St. Bartholomew the iess: Stowe. 


Under this Ston Willinn Wever doth ly, 
Cityzon, and Elizabeth his wyf hym by, 
He died the Exght, and she the Seventh day of Sep-, 
tember, 
Leaving Geffroy, Mary and Ellin, thar Children as I 
rernembet, 
Whose Sowls God receyve to favour and Pease, 
Wyth Joyes to lyve, that nevyr sal] ccase. 1409. 
« Sł. Bridgit —wulyo St, Bride, Ficet Street. 
ANTIGUA RIUS. 

Dry Rot. —For a century and u half our 
navy suflered from this intectious pheno- 
menon, which, it is now ascertained, may 
be eounteracted by very simple means, 
A few years since, the experiment was 
made of sinking in salt water, the Eden, 
a ship that was absolutely covered with 
fungus, the certain indication of the com- 
mtencement of the dry-rot. When raiscd, 
every appearance of the disease had va- 
nished ; she was sent to India, remained 
in that elimate three or four years, then 
returned, and on examination, was found 
to be perfectly sound, and free from every 
symptom of the dry-rot. 

The British Museum. — The Museum, 
during the months of May, June, July, 
and August, gvill be open from 9 in the 
morning tiłl 7 in the evening ; whereas, 
during the other eight months of the year, 
the establishłnent is only open until 4 
o'clock. 


l 
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Favourites are like dyals, no longer lookt 
upon than whilst the sun shines uppon 
them.—/Fard' s Diary. 

New Zealand Paper-leaf.—The natives 
of New Zealand call a letter or paper 
Buka- Buka, from the English word 500%, 
a qnantity of paper bound together; so, 
where paper has been wanting tę write a 
letter, the ample leaf of a plant has been 
used in New Zealand by Europeans, the 
white nnderside, even iu its recent state, 
taking ink or diluted pigment extremely 
well; whence the modern name of the 
plant by the natives, Buka- Buka. a 


Architects" Fees,—Mr. Wyatt's charge, 
when consnlted in his own house, we have 
heard it said, was ten guineas an hour: 
he seldom made a professional visit in the 
country under 100 gnineas, travelling ex- 

>enses included ; and his charges for plans 
frequently amounted to several hundred 
pounds. (iardener's Magazine. 


Squirrels=In Pennsylvania, a law for- 
merly existed, offering three-pence a-head 
for every squirrel destroyed; and, in one 
year, (1749,) the enormous sum of .£8,000 
was paid out of the treasury, in premiums 
for the destruction of these depredators.— 
Dr. Bachman ; Charlesworth's Magazine af 
Natural History. 

Learning.—William the Conqueror, per- 
ceiving in himself a defect of learning, 
exhorted his sons to gett itt, saying that 
withont itt, a king was but a crowned 
asse, 

Tt was said of Lord Strafford, that hee 
could not have lived six months longer 
if hee had not been behcaded ; so said the 
physitians that opend him.— Rev. J. JFar's 
Diary. 

Salmon.— Sir William Jardine has in the 
press a series of splendid illustrations of 
the Scottish Sałmonide, each of which will 
be the size of elcphant-folio, so as to re- 
present the majority of the subjeets of the 
size ot life. 

« JVhole Dutie of Man. —Dr. Barrow is 
said to bee the author of the * Whole Iutie 
of Man,” and other pieces usually ascribed 
to Sterne.—(We find this in the Diary of 
the Rev. J. Ward, who died in 1681: it 
must be an interpolation, though not dis- 
tinguished as such; seeing that Sterne 
was born in 1713, or two-and-thirty years 
after the death of the Diarist.) 

Pipe-fish.==1It has lately been ascer- 
tained that the male pipe-fish are nof 
only destined as protectors of the eggs 
and of the birth, but have, for this pur- 
pose, a peculiar organ in which the eggs 
are deposited, developed, and hatched, and 
in which the tender yGuag find sure pro- 
tection. This beautiful discovery is claimed 
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by Eckstrom, the Swedish naturalist ; but 
Mr. Yarrell states the uame discovery to 
have been made in 1786, by an English- 
man named Waleote, who has recorded 
the fact in his unpublished manuscript. 


Temperature-—On May 5, in the New 
Kent Road, the thermmometer ih in 
direct op osition to the rays ot the san 
rose to |2e ERIC. the perpendicu- 
lar thermometer was at 1052; the one in 
the shade at 69%; and the night iudex 
sank to 46%; makirły the very yreat dif- 
ference within 15 hours, of 66 degrecs. 
Barometer, 29.85. 


<< T/e Father of English Geology” —We 
hear much of the utility and the import- 
ance of geology to national interests, ańd 
it is, moreover, one of the pet sciences of 
the day; yct, we read in the Magazine of 
Natural History, that, from an annuity of 
£100 granted by the crown, Mr. William 
Smith, ** * the Father of English Geology,” 
at three-score ycars and tei$ draws his 
scanty support; with no prospect of pro- 
ducing for the public advantage eny part 
of that mass of information on practical 
applications of Reology; which the experi- 
ence of fifty years has accumnulated,— 
information, which, it may safely be as- 
serted, no other man can gire to the 
world.” 


Peter the Great—The Handelsblad of” 
Amsterdam gives the following account of 
a goblet formerły used by Peter the Great, 
which was presented to the Hereditary 
Grand Duke of Russia on his visit to the 
hut in which the Czar resided when he 
worked in the dock-yard at Saardam :— 
« 'The goblet is 142 years old, and is one 
of six which the Czar gave to the children 
of the widow with whom he lived in 1697. 
It had come into the hands of a labourer 
named Bes, employed in the dock-yard of 
Messrs. de Lange. This man guwe it to 
the burzomaster, requesting that it might 
be offered to the Grand Duke, who ge- 
cepted it with gratitude, drank out of it to ' 
the memory of his illnstrious ancestor in 
the cabin he inhabited, and afterwards 
sent to the burgomaster a sum of 500 florins, 
to be given to the man who had preserved 
the relic.*— 7żmes. 


Praise of Ale.—Bishop Still waą none 
the worse a divine for loving a cup of jolly 
good ale; and, although he was Bishop of 
Bath and FFells, he seems not to have 
been over-fend of water : thus he sings: 

«<A stonp of ale, then, cannot fail, 

To oheer both heart and soul; 
It hath a charm, and without harm 
Can make a lame man whole. 
For he who thinks, and water drinks, 
Is never worth a dump: 
Then fill your cup, gł" drink ić up,— 
pump r [1 


* May he be mad 
© Miller'a Rurał Sketchea. 
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Birth-place of O'Connell. — Lady Chat- 
terton notes: *abont a mile before we 
reached Cahirciveęn, we passed near an old 
ruined house, situated in a grove near the 
river. I was struck with the lonely and 
sąd air which pervaded the negleeted 
place, and, as usual, I began to imagine 
and speculate, as to what kind of póople 
had lived within those walls in the olden 
time. | wondered! whether those beings, 
who had thought, and felt, and laughed, 
and wept under that eld roof, had left any 
records of their existence, beyond the 
names which are probably inscribed in the 
neighbouring church-yard—whether the 
good or evil they had done, had produced 
any effect on the surrounding country, 
where thia old house seems to have been 
the principal place. As we passed the 
dilapidated gateway which led to the 
ruined mansion, the postboy drew up his 
horses, and said; * That is the house where 
Daniel O'Cqnnell was born.” My mental 
questions were partly answered, and yet 
materials were furnished for far deeper 
and mort important specalations.”' 

Tulip-growers. — The Tripets, grand- 
father, father, and son, have been cele- 
brated for their taste for tulips, during a 
century past.— Gardener's Magazine. 

The IForld in a Drop of Fi'ater.—The 


*mieroscope has shewn that a drop of 


water, though it a. appear to the naked 
eye to be perfectly clear, is perhaps 
swarming with living beings. According 
to Ehrenberg, a cubie-inch of water may 
contain mare than 800,000 millions of 
these beinga, estimating them only to 


occupy one-fourth of its space; and a 
si drop, placed under the microscope, 
will be seen to hold 500 millionś ; an 


amount, perhaps, nearly equal to the 
whole number of human belngs on the 
surface of our globe! 


To Improve Beer.—If it be ropy, draw a 
small quantity off, mix with it some flour- 
mustard, pour it back into the cask, and 
in a few days the ropiness will disappear. 
To głve a full rich flavour to beer, when 
the casks are bunged down, put into each 
some wheat, in the proportion of four 
pinta to a 50-gallon cask ; and, in twelve 
or fo n months, the beer will possess 
an incónceivably full, rich, mellow fiavour: 
keeping for less periods of time will have 
little or no effect.— Railway Magazine. 

Degradation of a Knight.—In June, 162], 
was executed, in Westminster Hall, a very 
extraordinary sentence of degradation 
passed in' Parliament on Sir Francis Mit- 
cheli, knight, for the monopolies which 
had oppressęd thesinn-holders: his spurs 
were broken in pi and throwń awa 
by the servanta of eari-mmarsha| his 
wword broken over his head, and himself 
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declared an errant knave. The king-at- 
arms sat, during the whole proceeding, at 
the feet of the lord-commissioners for exe- 
cuting the office of earl-marshal, 


New Frog. — Baron Biilow-Rieth, of 
Stettin, is in possession of a very curious 
specimen of a frog, imbedded in yellow 
amher; „which appears to be the onl 
known instance of an antediluvian ampht- 
bian being handed down to our time with 
its external characters. That this indi- 
vidual has not been imbedded in the amber 
by artificial mcans, + ears evident from 
its differing specifica. ly from all living 
frogs.——Magazine of Natural Historya 

Disinfeclion.--Fumigation with aromatic 
substances, as camphor, Śe. is perfectl 
useless, only serving to conceal the smell, 
but having no influence either on it or the 
infectious particles. ' 

The British Army at present compre- 
hends, besides the mailitia, ninety-nine 
regiments of regular infantry ; three regi- 
ments of foot-gnards; a rifie-brigade and 
the Ceylon rifie regiment ; two West-India 
regiments ; the royal regiment of artillery, 
and the corps of engineers and marines. 

Pines.—The gigantic pines in the gar- 
dens of the Penha Verde, at Cintra, were 
all planted by the hand of Don John de 
Castro, the conqueror of Portuguesc-India. 
He was born about the year 1500, bore an 
eccentric character, and would not allow 
any fruit-trees to be planted in the same 
gardens with his favourite pines. These 
trees have now attained a great height, 
and produce numerous cones with perfect 
seeds. A few years since, when Lord G. 
W. Russell was residing as British minis- 
ter at Lisbon, his Lordship's children 
collected a large quantity of seeds from 
the pine-trees at Cintra, and forwarded 
them to Woburn, where several hundred 
plants were raised from them, which have 
now attained the height of between two 
and three fęet, and are dispersed through- 
out the different plantations. —Pinetum- 
JVoburnense, by the Duke of Bedford; 
Gardener's Magazine. 

Misanthropy.=—Though no mun hates 
himself, the coldest among us having too 
much self-love for that, yet, most men 
unconsciously judge the world from them- 
selves, and it will be very generally found 
that those who sneer habitually at human 
nature, and affect to despise it, are among 
ite worst and least pleasant samples. 
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NEW ZEALANUI. 


YEAR after year this beautiful country 
will become more and more interesting to 
Europcans, but especially as n field for 
British colonization; and, notwithstanding 
some of the recent provisions have fallen 
short of the expectation of their origi- 
nators, it is hoped that so desirable an 
objeet will hercatter be consummated in 
such a manner as ultimately to leave no 
room for regret at the ddlay. 

To Englishmen there can searcely be 
said to exist a more interesting region 
upon the restless waters. These Islands 
are uearest to the antipodes of Greut 
Britain ; they are also the neurest węst- 
ward to Van Dierneu's Land and Aus- 
tralia ; eastward to Chili, in Sonth Ame- 
rica; and northward to the Friendly 
Islands and the adjacent clusters of Islands 
forming the great Polynesian Archipelago; 
whiist their w»uthward boundary is the 
unexplored waters of the Sonthern Ocean. 
liere is a wide field for British enterprise 
and philanthropy. 

Tn its detuehecd position from tlie nearest 
continents, New Zealand resembles the 
British Isłes. It resembles them in other 
matters of greaterimportance. Like them, 
surrounded by the sca, it possesses the 
sęane means of ready communication and 
of rapid conveyance, to ali parts of its 
coast; and the sume facilities for an 
extensive trade, within its numerous bays 
and rivers. The temperature of the warmer 
latitudes in which it is pluced, is in- 
fluenced, or regulated, us in Grcat Bri- 
" tain, by the inviporating sea breczes, and 
the whole line of coast ubonnds with fish. 
In addition to these natural udvantages, 
the numerous harbours of New Zealand 
ułłord a safe and central rendczvous to 
the immense shipping trade of the whole 
Southern Aoibelago ; an eXxpanse not 
less than 15,000 miłes in circumference, 
studded with rayriads of islunds, many 
of them exceceding greatly, in size, tle 
whole British lslex. 

Among the stapendows natura] featnres 
of New Zealand, its vast forests are the 
most strikiug. One of those, a Forest uf 
Cowdies, is represeuted upon the annexed 
paze. It is situated about forty miles up 
the Hokianga River, and within jts re- 
cesseg 1a buried a native village, which is 
the country reridence of Patteoni, the 
chief of the distriet: here he pfants hia 
potatoes, comera, und maize, whieh arrive 
ut a perfeetion never betore witnessed. 
The villuge lies about two miles from the 
river ; and here H. M.S. Baagle halted on 
her way to the BayYf Islands, and Mr. 
Earle, the ingenious dfanghtsman, wade 
the sketch whenee the eBgraving has be>n 
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copied;* from a Series of z Sketches 
of New Źcealand, lithographed in artistica] 
style, hy Messrs. Robert Martin $ Co., 
Long Acre. 

The Cowries, of which this forest 
mainly consists, are very valuable as masts 
for ships: they are, in seamien's phrase, 
sticks ot first-rate quality. They grow to 
au immense height without a branch, and 
ure the tallest trees in the island. 

Jt has becn stated ix tbe Qrarterły Ke- 
niew that the spaurs hronght from New 
Zealand have been * found on trial to he 
of equal gravity with Riga spurs. and to 
possess a greater degree of flexibility as 
well as of strength, than the very best 
species of fir procured from the north." 
<«"I'he wood of this tree,” (the Cowry.) it is 
added, ** is much finer grained than any 
timber of the pine tribe, and the trunku 
are of such a size as to serve for the main 
and fore-top masts ot the lurgest three- 
deckers.” Ina note, it is said. * the Priner 
Regent, of one hundred and twenty gnns, 
is supplied with them ; they have also been 
used in sea-goinę ships, and the reports of 
their gnalities are most favourahle." "The 
same wriier also informs us that *the 
Cowry, thouch coniferous, is not allicd to 
the pine tribe, but is a species of the genus 
which Rumphius deseribes under the name 
ot Dammara, which affords the pitch or 
resin nsed by the natives of the Oriental 
Archipelago, und which is of a different 
genus trom that tree which in India pro- 
duces the damuner.” He asserts, however, 
that it is not very abnndant in New Zea- 
land, its growth bcing confined, as far as 
our knowledge extends, to the northward 
of Mercury Bay on one side of the island, 
and the mouth of the Waikato on the 
other. 

[The following account has becn ex- 
tracted from Mr. Lambert's work, on 
Pines: vol. IT. p. 65 ;] 

"The Danmimara australis may be justly 
ranked as one of tle finest thnber trees 
which New Zealand produces, olten arising 
to the amazing height of one hundred and 
forty feet, with a diameter, near the base, 
of fonr to seven feet.  lts trunk is straight 
and evow-grained, rendering it very usefnl 
for ship masts. The tree yields, both by 
Imeision and spontancously, vast qnaptities 
of a pare and limpid resin, which soon 
hardens, on exposure to the air. An ex- 
tensive cabiuet-muker las tried this resin, 
in varnishing, and deelares that it is equal, 
if got snperior, to the best copal varnish. 
This vahuabłe resin is perhaps deserving of 
attention as an artiele of commerce. For 

* [1 is probable that tle present state and people 
of New Zealand exhibit more nearły than any 
othor, the condition of „Bigtain when the Romans 


entered it nearly eirhteen centuries since —S/aron 
Turner: Hut. Anqglo-Saxonus, vol.i. p. 77. 
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the branch represented in the plate (in Mr. 
Lambert's work) I am indebted to the 
friendship of John Dean Thompson, Esq., 
commissioner of the navy. Jt was brought 
home hy Captain Downie, under whose 
orders two sbips were sent by government 
some time ago for the purpose of pro- 
euring timber ft for ship-building. Captain 
Joownie had the kindness to present me 
with a large mass of the Cowrie resin, 
contained in a box made of the timber, 
which in grain resembles the finest deal. '"* 

[We shall qnote the description given by 


Mr. Yate, of the Kowdic, or Cowry, as he” 


mention some new partienlars :] 
*'The frst tree which J shall notice is 
the Kaari (Dummara australis, or Pinus 
Akaurt). This tree is of the genus Pie, 
and has attracted much of the attention ot 
Emropcans, on account of its magnitudc, 
and the exeellency of its wood; answcrine 
every pmrpose of housc-building, and being 
oxeelently adapted from its size, light- 
ness, aud strength, for the topmasts of the 
lurgest FEast-lndiamcn and men-of-war. 
Tt grows, in some of the forests, from 
ciehty-five to ninety-five feet high, with- 
out a branch. "The trnuk of tle tree is of 
inmense girth, being sometimes twelve 
feet in diameter; and when the bark and 
sap are removed, the cireumference of the 
solid heart of the log is tlirty-three feet, 
being a diameter of eleven fect. It will 
scarecly be believed, hy an English timber- 
merchant, that I have measured a Kanri 
tree whose cirenuference was forty feet 
eleven iuches, perfectly sound throughout, 
the gnm oozinę out of it when the bark 
was wonnded, as though it were a plant 
of onły a tew ycars growth. "The sap ot 
the Kanri, as indeed of every other trec in 
New Zealand, is the thickest on the 
shaded aside; that is, on the south and 
south-west side, or that portion of the 
plant which faces the south or south-west: 
it is on that side, sometimes, seven inches 
thick; while the opposite sides, those 
facing the north und north-east, hare only 
five iuches of sap; and the heart, or solid 
part ot the trec, is hutrder or more durable 
than the other side. 'Tbe sap soon gots, 
beiny very suceulcnt in its nature, and 
when stripped of its bark, is immediately 
preyed upon by a small brown worm, 
which reduces a great portion of it to 
powder. As a shrub, and during its youth- 
ful days, the Kauri is not very graceful; 
* eT am indebted to my friend, John Barrow, 
Esq , Secretary to the Admiralty, for the folloe ng 
statement of a comparison which he made betwcen 
a piece of Cowrie and Riga fir. A piece of Cowrie, 
onc-and-a-half inch squarg, three fect long, SUus- 
pended ten inches from the end, bore the wcight of 
lewt. 2qrs. 15Ibs. at the other end, before it broke. 
The piece wcighed IłbelQpz. A piece of Riga fir 
bore the wcight of lewt. Żqrs. lllbs. The piece 
weighed IIb. Boz,” 


it is crooked and shapeless, and has a few 
long, narrow, pale green leaves, seattered 
here and there upon its hranches; but 
when it comes to years of maturity, it 
stands unrivalled for majesty and heanty. 
Jts top is crowned with the most splendid 
foliage, and its immense height raises its 
hdad far above the other trees of the 
forest, over which it stands the nndispated 
monarch, and affordk, under its cerowp, an 
unbrageons retreat for many of the more 
humble plants. » lis leavgs are small, 
but very numerous, and not unlike those 
of the English box. The bark is thick, 
white, and smooth, and very soon hardens 
after the tree is cent down; if not stripped 
a short time afier it is felled the task be- 
comes difficult, from the pertinacity with 
which it adhercs to the trank. The wood 
is very light iu its colour, is beautifully 
graiucd, planes np smooth, and otherwise 
works well. From the trunk of the tree 
o0żes a gum, insoluhle in, water, and, I 
helieve, in rectified spirits of wine ; also a 
kind of resin. which will answer the pur- 
pose of that nsefal article in sMip-building. 
Both emit a strong, resinous smell: the 
gum is, however, very fragrant, and is 
chewed by the natives, for hours togetler, 
on account of the taste which it leaves 
upon the tongue. The gum and resin 
diffuse themselves over the whole tręc. 
The cone and the leaf are equally tinetured 
with it, and it may be scen exudinę from 
the tips of the leaves on the highest 
hrauches. This tree fiourishes on the 
sides of steep bills and in the bottom of 
decp ravines, and always on a stifł, hard, 
cluycy soil. The roots of the Kauri, as of. 
every other tree in New Zcaland, are very 
much upon the surface of the earth, with 
here and there a fibre strikinę deeply iuto 
the ground.” 
( To be continued.) 


SKETCHES OF EVENING PARTIES. 
THE EVENING. » 

THE first double knock at the door after 
nine o'clock possesses a peculiarly nervous 
and thrilling sound to the mistress of the 
house, as it echoes along the hall and up 
the staircase, and more especially if a 
the candles are not lighted. A most un- 
genteel hurry then takes lace—spills are 
at a premium, and the lights multiply with 
extruordinary celerity; while the hostess 
takes her place at the drawing-room door, 
and the daughters, (of course provided there 
be any,) give the last rapid glance at their 
Hoc. and hastily throw up the 
cushions of the sofa. to see that nothing 
has been left pnderneath, then rapidly put 
them down again* and finally each se 
renzet in position, with the celerity of the 
dvah kerseymeres you sometimes see dis- 
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appearing at the wings as the curtain rises 
at the theatre for the commencement of a 
grand spectacle. And permit us, reuder, 
aus we are on the subject, to give you a 
gratuitous piece of advice: when you 
make a cali at a house, never inadvert- 
ently turn up the sofa cushions, or you 
and your friends will he sure to be rendered 
uncomfortable, by an unexpected display 
of some funny object or another that ** the 
children must have hidden there.” 

Afier the knock at the door and its 
answer, there is a momentary pause of 
intense anxiety; the new comers are 
taking cofłee in the back parlour, or library, 
or study, or whatever name the small 
apartment that looks out upon the leads 
behind the diniug-room is diguificd hy. 
Then a sweeping noise is heard coming up 
stairs, the door is thrown open ; there is an 
announcement—a smile—au hurried press of 
the hand —the introduction of u friend who 
was not invited, and the company have 
begun to arrive. We have often thought 
when the lądy of the house has swam up 
to welcome us, in all the pride of /ułle over 
white satin, bibbity-bobbity gilt balls in 
her hair, and silk mittens worked with 
gold thread on her hands—we repcat, we 
have often thought what a different ap- 
jearance she made some seven or ciglit 
16'trs before, when she donned a pair ot 
old kid gloves, past cleaning even by the 
* entirely new process,” and began herself 
tn dust the lustres on the mantel-piece, for 
fear the servants should knock them ofi, 
or wage equally destructivc war agaiust 
the little china teacups and stufled-bird 
shades on the chefonier. And yet this is 
but life, in its simplest and most natural 
antithesis. 'Vhe glove that has proeśsed 
the hand of your belle rałseuse, descends 
gradually from the ball-room to the boxes 
at the theatre ; from thenec to the litter 
drawer of your dressing table, amongst 
faded flowers, old straps, empty Circassian 
creamipots, pieces of playbilis, and worn- 
out razors; and finally the housemaid 
wears it to black the stoves in :—the dress- 
coat pradually comes into your office, and 
then to the cad that hangs about your 
chambers ; or, by reversing the scale, the 
ball bouguet of ftowers, which some drunken 
old Irishwoman has carried on her head 
throngh half the gin-shops in London; 
whilst waiting for *the market, rises to 
such value, that a single leaf presented to 
you by its last fair owner, puts your self- 
gratification on the high-ropes all the 
night. ! 

__ One of the most ludicrous solemnities in 
nature is the first quadrille ef tle evening. 
The mistress looks with a od and search- 
ing eye round the roo, *nd, having made 
sure there are enough, says she thinks they 
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may form a quadrille. Hierenpon a signał 
is dispatched dowu stairs for the gentlemau 
who 1x to preside at the piano, and a thin 
lnnnble-looking man, something between 
one of Evans's waiters and an open-air 
preacher, with an oblong musie-book under 
his arm, slides sideways along the room 
up to the piano, and drops dowu instinet- 
ively upon the tuwrn-aboat stool there 
daced tor his reception. Then come the 
Introduetions—the gentlemen bow, the 
ladies bend, the new acgquaniutances stand 
np. tbe lady telegraphs to the pinnist. and 
the business of the evening comimnences in 
eurnest to Mnsard's Łes Kchos, Łe Tełe de 
Bronze, La Reine £ieforia, or some other 
set, in whieli the best parts of the last new 
opera ure absolutely twiddled away te 
nothiny. 

Le Pantałon hesins, and is marched 
through with beconing solemnity ; but the 
first confusion connnences, when the side 
conples attempt to perform Ee. No- 
body ever knows who is to begin--for tle 
first two bars nll stand stock still. and at 
the commencement of tle third, every body 
rushes forward at once, to make up, we 
suppose, for thoir prior apathy ; and then, 
afier diver» hesitations and acduiesciny 
bows, it falls into the regular train. La 
Poułe passes on smootily cnongh, uuless 
you hw e the misfortnne to be dancing 0)»- 
»osite some Goth who persists in perpetrat- 
ing the exploded dos-d-dos, which, from 
your want of practice in its too elcrant 
and iutricate manenuvres, leads you into all 
its comie concomitant concussions—there 's 
uiliteration for you, au' you will. "Then 
comes Le Pastorał-=that terrible gauntlet- 
runninę aflnir which drove some nanane 
tHancing anaster of other days to invent La 
Tromise for the benefit of the timid. Poor 
young men! how very intelligent their 
countenances are, as they march up twice 
and rotire again all by themselves; and 
how glad they seem at * hands four round ;' 
four d quatre, I think we called it, when we 
lcarnt dancing in onr carly days at a 
ladies' school, into which sanetnary our 
tender age udmitted us--happy privilege 
of śitle boys! Shenstone could define 
ladiex” characters, (or at least he said he 
could), by their handwriting : we, tor our 
każ cnn read gentlemen's dispositions 

y their conduct in Pustorał, "he con- 
rageous set about jt as bold as brass, just 
as if thcy were merely dancing to them- 
selyes hefore a looking glass: the vain 
<do thcir steps” with one hand hanging 
listlessly down, and the other playing with 
thcir watchguard ; .and the timid endca- 
vour to get through it, either by the cow- 
ardly subterfuge of „turning the ladics 
round with both hinds, staring hard at 
some invisible ohject between the window- 
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curtains, or pretending to smile at some- 
body they do not sec. La Finale puts an 
end to thcir labours; thcy bow and offer 
their ars; walk ufier one another like 
the funetionaries of Constance ou the plat- 
form in the Jewess, or the peasants in the 
Sonnaunbala ; and then deposit the ladies 
where they took them from. During all 
this time, however, the strect-door knocker 
has had a perfect fit of what we should 
denominate cold shiver, if we were not 
sure that the constant rupping must raise 
its temperature nearly to white heat. The 
company is arriving fast—the rooms are 
rumning over—fresh introdnetions are 
taking place, und the quadritles begin 
again, and so continae without intermis- 
sion for three or fonr sets. „At last a va- 
riation in the amusements takes place, 
und murnurs cxpressive ot u desire for 
silence are heard ; hush-ush-<h-h! a lady 
is going to sinę. 'The man at the piano 
gives up his scat ut this intelligence, and 
vanishes away - where, wc know not, nor 
conld wc cver make out, unless he siuks 
into the carpet in company with the bottle 
and wine glass he keeps under the instru- 
ment tor his refresłunent ; certain however 
it is that he disappears in most pantomi- 
mie style, 1nusic-hook and all, and *the 
youny lady that sings” takes her ae at 
the piano, AN is still as she plays the 
chords of the key she is about to indulge 
in; she then finds (the musie stool is too 
low, and twists it higher; after this she 
plays the chords again, und, having asked 
some young man to turn over the lenves 
far ber, she bursts ont into * Come per me 
serene, Or some other of the hundred and 
one Italian uirs thut run the round of all 
our parties, with as many different empha- 
ses aud intonations. Amongst our English 
vocul exhibitions, the * Wreath of Roses” 
has been worn a long time; the * Eove of 
Amelie" has been saficienity tested; the 
vocnl powers of Furinelli are gone by; 
and * Francis the First! has returned to his 
* old house at home.” 

* Wil you take your partner for the 
waltz 7” says the hostess, as the applitmse 
dies away on the finish of the sopy. Ot 
course, if you are a waltzer you will, and 
take your place at the side of the room, as 
the pianist, who bas ugain appeared most 
maygically, comnence» tbe Kosa or Phi- 
łomelcn. (A waltz is never established 
withont much hesitation as to who shall 
go first, and an extraordinary propensjty 
to transfer the preceding to some other 
couple. 

AII this goes on witk occasional varia- 
tions untił supper-tiine, and then a new 
world opens on you. , Ve like to see a long 
glittering array of plates, glnsses, and de- 
cunters ; (of course with their aceompany- 
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ing delicacies, and not a mere display of 
cut-glass and parsley—splendid starvation 
ns we may Cnil it,) and our eyes brighten 
at tbe relief aflorded mt intervals by some 
pretty deviec in barlcy-sugar and trifle, 
which the silly people from the country 
think it a pity to demolish, just as if it 
was pnt there for anything else. As the 
rcpast udvances, the gaiety progresses 
ulso; the young ladies begin to laugh 
alond, und pull French cracker donbons, 
and read the mottoes, and then blnsh and 
crumple them up; but they do not throw 
them away for al that: and the young 
gentlemen take *a little wine” with the 
snid young ladies, which, in the total, 
umonunts to a great deal; and whisper com- 
pliments and all sorts of other nice things, 
and engayge themselves for the Spanish 
dance after supper, and flirt, and talk, and 
begm to think what a pleasant evening 
it is. 

'The most agrecable pericd of the whole 
purty commences most decidedly when the 
people begin to think ol goinęe uway ; for 
then all stiffness und formality cease, and 
you are enjoying yourselfin reality. But 
what indefatigable dancera you do meet 
with sometimes ! we have seen them dance 
about in every quadrilie tle whole evening, 
and at last, when the poor man at the 
piano has been sitting quietly for a quarEr 
of un hour, fondly caleulatiug on a cessa- 
tion of his labours, they (the dancers) start 
up, and in the most serious manner in the 
world, ask yoa to help to make up a set for 
the Lancers ! ALBERT. 


LIFE ANI) CHARACTER O* NATHA- 
NIEL BOWDITCH. 
( Continued from page 102. ) 

Ir was in the year 1815, at Salem, that 
he began this Herculean tusk, and finished 
it in two years. The Commentary, which 
cxeceds the original in extent, kepb pace 
with the Translation ; but, whilst the pub- 
lieution was in hand, hix alterations and 
additions were so numerous that it mieht 
almost be considered a new draft of the 
work.*—T have heard it said that La Place, 


* The only attempts that have been made in 
England to grapple with the great work of La Place, 
are,—]. *An kKlementary Treatise upon Analytical 
Mechamcs, being the First Rook of the Mócanique 
Celeste of La Place; translated and elucidated with 
Ixplanatory Notes, by the Rev. Jvhn Toplis, RB.I)., 
London. 1814. 8v0.—2, * Elementary Ilustrations 
of the Celestial Mechanics of La Place, [by Thomas 
Young. M.D.] London. 1821. 8v0 —3. * A 'Trea- 
tise on Celestial Mechanics, by P. 5. La Place; 
translated from the French, and elncidated with 
Explanatory Notes, by the Rev. Henry H. Ilarte, 
Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. Part First, Book 
First, 1822, Book SeconŃ, 1827. Dubłm.  4to. 

it is highly honorable to the sex, that the best, 
mag I not say the dhly, Erposrlton of La Place's 
work that has appeared in England, is from the pen . 
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to whom Dr. Bowditch sent a list of crrors, 
(which, however, he never had the grace to 
acknowledge in any way.)* once remarked, 
* |] am sure that Mr. Bowditch comprehends 
my work, for he has not only detected my 
errors, but he has also shewn ine how I 
came to fall into them.” : 
The manner in which be published this 
work uffords a strikino illustration of the 
spirit of independence, which was a pro- 
minent feature .in his chiracter. He had 
been frequently solicited and urged by his 
numerons wealthy friends, and by ©ninent 
scientific men, and formally requested by 
the American Academy of Arts and Ści- 
ences, to Jem them to print it at their 
expense, for tle honour of tlic countty, 
and for the canse of Science. Ile was well 
aware, however, that there was not sufii- 
cient taste in the conmnnity for such stu- 
dies to justify an enterprise which wonld 
involre a great outlay, and, as he thonght, 
would bring him under pecuniary obliga- 
tions to others. [I recollect conversing 
with him óhce on this snbject. when he 
said to me, in his usual ardent way, * Sir, 
I did not choose to give an opportanity to 
such a man (mentioninyg his nane) to point 
up to his hook-case and say, *1 patronized 
Mr. Bowditch by subseribing for his ex- 
pęnsive work, —not a word of which he 
cońld understand. No: I preferred to wait 
til I could uffora to publish il at my owa 
expense. That time at last arrived; and 
if, instead of setting up my coach, ds I 
night have done, I see fit to spend my 
naa i in this way, who has any right to 
complain ? My children I know will not.” 

The first volume of the work was pub- 
lished in tbe year 1829, the second in 1332, 
and the thhd in 1534, each volune con- 
tuning about a thonsand gnarto paycs. 
The fourth volnme was uearly completed 
at the time of his deccase. tle persevered 
of a fepale, the acecomplished MARY ŚoMERVILLF, 
wife ot Dr Somerville, of Chelsca Ilospital. The 
kilinbuigh Reriem sayd of her work, entitled The 
M. echanism of the TFrarensy "This upquestionabły 13 
one of the most remarkable works that female mte|- 
lect ever produced, m any age or country; and with 
respect to the present day, we hazard little in sayiug 
that Mrs. Somerville is the onty individual ot hier 
sex in the world who could have written it." 

* (This, possibly, may have bcen an inadvertence, 
or the letter of acknowiedgment inay have miscar- 
ried on the way. It is certain that his widow re- 
ceived the son of the American mathematician with 
great kindness and consideration, wlien, in the year 
1533, he went to Paris to pn sue his medical studies, 
carrying out with him the second volume of his 
father's work. He was lumnediately imvited to a 
splendid sotrćc, and on entering tle brilliant saloon, 
filled with tle sarans uf France, be. was unex pect- 
edly greeted hy seeing on the rentre table, —the only 
"thing on it,—the zdentical volume winch he hal 
brought over with hima Gelicate compliment which 
nonc but a gracejuł French woman would have 
thought of paying. Madame a Place subsequcntly 
sent to Dr. Bowdiich a noble colossa] bust of wer 
husband. 
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to the last in his laboura upon it, preparing 
the copy and reading the proof-<hects in 
the intervuls when he was free from puin. 
The last time I saw him, u few days pre- 
vions to his death, a proof-shect was lying 
on bis table, which he said he hoped to be 
able to read over and correct. 

The publication of the hook proved, as 
he unticipated, and as I have already men- 
tioned, a very expensive undertaking, it 
being one of the largest works. and most dif- 
ficult of exceution, ever printed in Americn, 
und, at the sume time, one of the most 
beautifnl specimens of typography. 

Though it met with more purchiwers 
than the author ever expected, still the 
cost was a hem y druneht npon his income, 
and un encroachment on his little pro- 
perty. Yet it was checrfully paid; and, 
besides that. he gladly dowuica his thne, 
his tałents. and. may I not add, hix health 
and his lite. to the canse of science and the 
honour of his native land. "That work is 
his monmnaent. Sz monumentum quaris, 
aspice librum." - He needs no other monv- 
ment; and, at the same tine, it is tle most 
precious and honourable legacy that he 
could bequcath to his children. 

Amony the numerous services which Dr. 
Bowditch rendered to the cause of good 
learning and the diftasion of useful know- 
ledge, after he came to Boston, was the 
deep und active interest which he took in 
the Boston Athonwum. When, in 1826, 
the Perkins family, in that liberal »pirit 
which has cver characterized them, gave 
to ilte Athenienn sixiteen thousand dollars, 
on condition that un equal sun should he 
raised from other sonrces, Dr. Bowdilch 
exerted himself to the utmost to accom- 
plish the object. Many of the best friends 
of the institution thonght the enterprise a 
hopeles* one, and were indisposed cven to 
make an attempt to raise the amount. 
But Dr. Bowditch said, * [1 is a good thin, 
let us try it; if we fail, we fail in a good 
cause.” He called personally on many in- 
dividnals to solicit subseriptions, and, chicfly 
in eonsequcnce of his exertions, the addi- 
tional sam of twenty-scven thou:and dol- 
lars wau ruised. 

The permitting the books to be taken 
out of the library was another measure 
proposed and eflected hy him. Strennous 
opposition was made to it; but he believed 
und said that the cireulation of the books 
would make the library ten times more 
uxful, and he persevered till he accom- 
plished the measure. It was always a fa- 
vowrite object with Dr. Iiowditch to render 
books casily accesstble to those who wunted 

* [ have ventured to alter a little, and apply to 
Dr. Bowditch the wellknown epitaph on Sir Chria- 
topher Wren, beneath the dome of Śt. Paul's Cathe- 


dral. London —' ST MONUMLNTUM QUERIB, CIĘ- 
CUMSPICE.' 
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them, and conłd make a good use of them. 
ile doubtless reimembered the difiiculties 
uuder which he labonred in early life for 
want of books, and was disposed to obtain 
for others the advantages which bad becn 
extended to himself. 

innnediately after his election as Trns- 
tee ofthe Atheneun, in 1826, Dr. Bowditch, 
perceiving the pancity and poverty of the 
scientific department of the lihrary, which 
miglt all be put into one small compart- 
went dm tota domus rheda componitur 
und, —declared that * it was too bad, aard 
a disgrace to the institution and to Bostan. 
He accordingly set about sapplying the de- 
ficiency, by collecting subseriptions for this 
express purpose. With this sum were 
purchased the Transactions of the Royal 
Societies of London, Dublin, and Edin- 
parzh. of the French Academies and In- 
stitnte, of tbe Academies of Berlin, Got- 


tinuren, St. Peiersburg, Turin, Lisbon, 
Madrid, Stockhohn, and Copenhagen ; 


forming, as Dr. Bowditch once told the 
librarian, * the most extensive and com- 
plete collection of pbilosophical and scien- 
titic works in Muerica. 

Dr. Bowditch also took a deep interest 
in the * Boston Moechuniex Institution.” 
which was established in 1826, and ot which 
he was elected the first President, Jannury 
12,1827. In IS28, anore than a thousand 
dollurs were snbseribed tor the purchase of 
hilosophica) apparatus, cehietiy throngh 
is iufinence with his friends. and he headed 
the list with the sum ofonc hundred dollars. 
On resiyning the Presidency, in 1529, be 
was elected first honorary member of the 
inslitution. 

Dr. Bowditch was likewise an honorary 
member of the Massachnsetts Charitable 
Mechanic Association. Ou the drd of 
April, a Eulogy on their departed asso- 
ciate was pronounecd hefore that body by 
the anithor of this Memoir, on which day 
the flags of all the shuppinę iu the port 
were hauled to half-mast by dircetion of 
the Boston Marine Society, of which he 
was likewise a member. 

In delineatiny the character ot Dr. Bow- 
ditchb, it deserves to be mentionegl, first of 
all, that he was emincntly a selt-taught 
and seHf-made man. Ile was the instrucior 
of his own mind, and the builder up of his 
own fume and fortunes. Whatever know- 
łeage he possessedi—and we have scen 
thut it was vcry great.—was of his own 
acqniring, the fruit of his solitary stuwlies, 
with bnt little, if any, assistance from 
abroad, Whatever eninence he reached, 
in science or in life, was the product ot his 
untiring application and unremitting toil. 
From his yonth np.lie was a pattern of 
iudustry, enterprise, and perscverance, 
sufiering no diffienlties to disconrage, no 
disappointments to disheartcn him. 


Within a few years, a very interestiny 
work has been published in England, under 
the patronage of the Society tor the Dif- 
fusion of Useful Knowledge, entitled Z%e 
Pursuit of Knowledge under Dificnities. 
Dr. lłowditch deservcs a place in that 
work, if any man does, and had he died 
hefore its appearance, he would, nnques- 
tionabły, like our countryman Franklin, 
have otcupied a prominent chapter. We 
sometdnes heargpersons sny, how much 
they would do, if thcy only had the means 
and the opportunities; but almost any 
body can work with mcans and opportu- 
nities. It is the privilege aud characteristic 
ol genins to work withont means, to be 
grcat in spite ol them, to necomplish its, 
object in the face of obstucies and difh- 
cullies. 

It would be iutoresfing and instruetive, 
had we space for it, to draw a parallel and 
contrast betwecn tle lives, characters, und 
scientific attainments of Frauklin and 
Bowditch, unquestionably the two greatest 
proficienis in scicnec that America has 
produced. Woth rose from obscare situ- 
ations in humble life, and from the straits 
ot poverty. HBąth lelt school at the age 
of ten years, to assist their tathers in 
ihcir shops. Hoth had am early and 
passionate love ot reading, und the vigils 
ot both often * prevonted the morniky.” 
Both had the same habits of industry, 
perseverance, and temperance. The con- 
trast between their characters would be 
still more strikiny than the resemblancee. 

(To be conltnaeń.) 


COPPER MINES—No. I. 
BY R. W., GTNT. 

Fuw hooks of a popular character have 
been written upon miniug; so that per- 
sons have rurely the means of acquiring 
any information as to tbe nature of mines, 
the modes hy which ores are eytracted 
from the carth, or the prepurations which 
they undergo prior to their beiny brouzcht 
to nu state of use. "The most Superficial 
kuowledge ot those things wonld have de- 
terred many from speculations, which 
experience has proved they ought to have 
avoided ; and to which thcy were Inred by 
a phantom engendercd by thetr cupidity 
and magnified by their iynorance. 

Every one knows that the metallie sub-* 
stances chiefly in use are gold, silver, 
copper, iron. lead, and tin. Ofthese, the 
two former have never bcen fonnd in any 
purts of Great Britain in sufńcient quan- 
tity to warrant a continnunce of opera- 
tion ; althongh, iythe county of Wicklow, 
enongh pure gold was discovered, ahont a 
century ugo, tosinduce Govermnent to ex- 
pend no small sum in ascertnining the 
probability of its being estracied to ad- 
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vantage ; and the writer of this statement 
has seen u piece of native gold from 
Wicklow as large us half u wulnat: but 
the mine was closed after bcing workcd 
a lew years, during which it is said that 
the profit was not eqnal to tlie expense of 
operation. 

Of silver, perhaps, no mine has been yet 
discovered in ims country where that 
mineral exists im a pnre state: it is fre- 
quently tonnd mixed with other metals in 
no inconsideruble proportion, though not 
in sufficient qnantity to justify its being 
separated by the furnace. 

Copper is found in Ireland, North 
Wules, Staffordshire, and Cornwall, and 

_ ls associated with roeks of dificrent kinćs, 
us also with clay słate. 

As the gruin, or lnycrs, of all rocks run 
enst and west, so thę veins of copper are 
ulways found to run in the same direction ; 
except where the uniformity of the earth 
has been destróyed by volcanie convulsion, 
or other disruption, occasioniug transverse 
tfissures, or curning the direction of the 
stratum. These interrnptions aro of a 
very partial nature, whcn compared with 


the great extent to which the veius of 


ininerul are bcliered to run, supposing 
their course could be parsucd ; bat it pe- 
nerally happens that either a mountain. a 
ho$g, a river, or an urm of the sca, is tonnd 
to intervene, and preclude the conti- 
nuance of reseurch. 
The veins of copper differ so innch, that 
it would be impossible to name any di- 
mension which could be adopted as un 
averige of their width or thickness. A vein 
ut ils commencement is often no thicker 
than the blade of an ordinary knife; but, 
upon being pursucd il is found to inercase, 
sometimes gradnally, sometimes suddenly, 
in size, until it swells to a width of several 
feet, und not untregnently as much as 
torty or Ńfty feet. A vein of magnitnde 
is termed a ode, or leading vein, from 
which "minor ones diverge at different 
intervals and angles, but having all inore 
or less the smnue direction ; und it is ob- 
servable that the course of mineral vcins 
is sełdom uniform for aay coutinnance. 
They vary as thcy proceed as well in qna- 
lity and richness as in bulk, exhibiting 
ore occastónully in beds (or, as they are 
termed, bhnnches), withont which the ex- 
„cavution would be frequently not worth 
pursuing ; for the chief expense of mining 
consista in the removal ot the stone, or 
other hard substance, iu which the mine- 
rals are embedded, and which sarics in 
„proportion to the density of such sur- 
roundiny matter. Soyctinies, a miner 
considera hirnself remanerated by working 
at ls. per futhoin, or six feet, or cven 
less, whalst the almost ińcrediule sun of 


£A00 has been known to be paid tor 
working through an execedingly hard 
stone the same distance; and it is ob- 
vions, that, unless the substance «urronnd- 
ing the ore be occasionally removed, the 
operations in a mine could not be pro- 
longed, because the ore wonłd not cou- 
tinue within reach. And it not untre- 
qucntly happens, that, prior to the aban- 
donment of a mine, or where the labonrers 
are paid not in proportion to their labowr, 
but iu proportion to the quantity of orethey 
extract, this is aetually thc case. Sueceed- 
ing udventurers have then the nuprofitubie 
tusk of extructing stone, at a great outiay 
ketore such mine can be again rendered in 
a proper working condition. 

łn mining districts, the existence of 
eopper ix often presumed from some acci- 
dental circumstanee ; such as when in the 
digging of u treuch, or the removing of 
stone. soine fragment is observed to ex- 
hibit verdigris or other coppery indieation, 
generully very slightly, but enough to 
stinulate un adrenturons person to pnrsue 
it. [m some places, the same mincral is 
denoted by a green appearanee on the 
surfuce of rock or stone, sufficient to 
tempt u partial excavation by way of ex- 
perinient. But indications, thongch occa- 
sionally very extensive, ure not unfre- 
qnently very delusive; for a small portion 
of lack oxide of M: is capable of ting- 
ing a lurge surface of ground. 

Symptomy of copper often occur in sitn- 
ations Ul adapted tor cxperiment, snch ns 
the middle ot a perpendicular clifl, or on 
the sca shore, near low water mark. ln 
snch event, it is usual toexamine the ground 
attentively, eastward or westward, with a 
view of finding some other indication in 
the direction in which the vein may be 
srpposed to run. Ifsuch indication should 
be imet with, it will be, probably, in a 
situation where the same objection would 
not be ofiercd aguinst excavation; in 
which cnsc, a shaft is sunk accordingly, 
and. if no such indication should occar, it 
is then the usual practice to fix npon 
some spot which uppears most eligible 
in point pf locality, und, (as far as sup- 
position ean go.) upon the same stratum 
for the sinking of a shaft by way of ex- 
periment. All tbese points are left to the 
diserction of the person to whom the 
mining operations are confided, and who 
is called a captain; of which species of 
agekt there are, in large mines, generally 
three or four at least; of wbom, those 
whose attention is confined to the work- 
inys in the mine, arescalled *undergronnd 
cuptains,"” and those to whom devolve the 
higher duties of experimental research 
upon the surface, are termed * grass 
captaius." 
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The sinking of a shaft is effected by 
makiny an aperture in the ground about 
six (ect ACTON, And as near sqnare As may 
be, which the miner continnes to sink, in 
the daily and honrly expectation of ar- 
riving ut the vein whose supposed exist- 
ence hud tempted the exeavation. If he 
should be fortunate enonuh to find it ata 
reasonable and proper depth, it then re- 
unuins to be considered in what manner it 
ought to be treated; in other words, 
wliether its appearunces are sufficiently 
promising to justify further toil and ex- 
> und if they do, whether it ought to 
e wórked to the cast or to the west, Se. 

If, on the other hand, he should not 

succeed in striking upon the point he had 
been iu quest of, (after urrivinę at u depth 
ut which it is rensonnhble to suppose the 
s0re onght to be met with.) it then remains 
to be considered, whether the shuftohus 
not been sunk too far to the north or 
too much to the south, so as to have 
missed the vein; and in such case, u Cross- 
cut is generully ordered in each of those 
directions. to u distunce beyond which the 
vein could not be supposed to lie; und if, 
in so doing, no iudications of copper 
shoald be found, the earth is pronounced 
to huve been proved, and it is conelnded 
thut the lode does not run in that di- 
rection. 


SECTION OF A MINE. 
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Kkaplanalion. 

The building» represent the houses in which the 
stcam-engmen are bxed for working the pumps and 
drawing up the ores from the difłerent levels; the 
two perpendicular lines represent the shafts through 
włuch the ore is brought to the surface; the hort- 
zontał lines represent the passages by which the 
miners pass to the different veins of the ore, and< 
convcy it to the shafts; the narrow diagonal lines 
represent veins of tin. 

A shaft is, in appcaranee, vcry like un 
ordinary well. from which exew ations are 
described as having been ngade to the north 
and south, ut a certain depth, called cross- 
cuts; these being of sulficient width to 
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cnable two men to work abreast, and 
about five and a half or six feet in height. 
If the ground be not bard, and the expense 
of excavating be consequentily not yrcat, 
such ' experimental excavations Or cross- 
cuts are frequently continued to the dis- 
tance of two or three hundred feet, so as 
te prove the ground—during which the 
inost minute variations in the strutu are 
noticed and scrutinized ; and if any pro- 
mising sytnptoms prąsent themselves,trans- 
verse sections are immediately commenced 
-in pursuit of them, both to the right and 
left, or, in other words, to the E. and W,, 
folłowing the course of the strata to which 
the excavation described had been in an 
opposite dircetion. A working which hud 
proceeded to the extent before-mentioncd, 
(and which may be called, quite incipient,) 
wonld reqnire about cighteen workinen, 
fonrteen of whom would be let up and 
down by n windluss, at the opening or 
mouth of the shaft, by buckets, vhich would 
be also used in the transmittiny of the ex- 
carated matter, or eurth. Of tlmse men, 
two woald be employed in each, driving 
from the crosx-cut; two, in wheeling 
the excavated matter from them to the 
bottom of the shaft; one, in filling the 
buekets from the barrows, and two at the 
windlass; making altogethber (as there 
imaist be a day set and a night set) eighleen 
hands, The instance before us, (it the 
details of it be sammed up,) supposes u 
shaft or well, six feet square, to have been 
sunk perpendieularly abont thirty or forty 
feet; ut which depth the writer has sup- 
Ja passages to have been made from it, 
wanching N. and S.; with a view of di- 
viding the strata, so as to cut or intercept 
uny vein of ore which may have becn run- 
ning withit E. and W. "These passayres, or 
drivings, the writer supposes to have been 
continned for about forty feet cach way ; 
that at snch distance one of them has bcen 
diseontinned, and that the other has gr- 
rived at what is termed a lode. He sup- 
poses this lode, or vein, to have been imme- 
diatciy puraned by fresh drivings E. and W., 
brauchinge off from the origmal driving, 
which was N. and S.; and thus he has en- 
deavonred to Hive to the reader some idca 
of the commencement of a mine. Hitherto 
the operators have been working without 
uny other air than what has bcen admitted 
through the perpendicular shaft ; hut it is 
to be observed, that, as the excavation pro- 
eceds, such air becomes more and more 
rarefied, until, upon commencingtransverse 
drivings to pursune tbe lode, the men are 
no longer able to work; and, in addition to 
their own personhl ang physical disabili- 
ties, they find that the candles will not 
continue to burn ; se that there becomes 
an absolute necessity for fresh air. Tn 


w 
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this dilemma, air is generally introduced 
by the sinking of another shaft over tle 
spot where the transverse excnvationa 
comunence ; for air (thongh it may continue 
sufficiently strong in a direct line for a 
long distance,) becomes very much attenu- 
ated by the turning of a corner, which 
seems to shew that air is by no means so 
porfect a fluid us is generalty thonght. 

Where a rise for this purpose ix imprac- 
ticable by reason of wyter, or too grcat a 
mass of superineumbent gronnd, or any 
other canse presenting diflienity. air is in- 
troduced by means of pipes. which, ut the 
mouth of the shaft, are furnished with a 
sort of windsnil ; and in mines where air 
bas to be introdnced by pipes for a conu- 
siderable distance, it becomes necessary to 
have it propelłed by pamps or bellows. 

(To be continued. ) 
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TNIE COURT OF KING JAMES TAL FIRNT. 


BY BISHOP GOODMAN. 

[Tais work consists of two volumes of 
Memoirs and Letters ilnstrative of the 
history of one ot the most attractive pe- 
riods of our history, —the reign of James 1.; 
and of the personal history of the most 
"lstinguished characters in the court of 
that monarch and his predecessors. "the 
MS. of the Memoirs is presened in the 
bodleian Library, Osford; it is attrihnted 
to Bishop Goodman, on the authority ol u 
memorandum inserted in it by Bishop 
Barlow, and upon conelusive iuternal tes- 
tunony. [he Letters which form the 
second volume, have becn collected from 
various depositions, aud supply «% gevberul 
illustration to the Memoirs. The BMishop 
appears to have been one of the most in- 
teresting characters of his very stirring 
times: his unele was the  celebrated 
Dr. Gabriel Goodman, forty years Dean 
of Westminster, and one of the translators 
of the English Bible. Mis father resided 
in Denbigbshire, where our author was 
born, in 1533. By the influence of his 
uncle, young Goodman was sent at an 
edrly age to Westminster School. where 
be had tle good fortune to be educated 
under the celebrated bistorian Camden, of 
whom he has preservcd some interesting 
notices in these volunes. fun 1600, he re- 
moved to Frinity College, Cambridge ; and 
in 1606 obtained the living of Stapleford 
Abbots, in Essex. By uid of good patron- 
age, and some celebrity us a de he 
was appointed tu 1617 to a canonry at 
Windsor; in 1620 to the deanery of IŁo- 
chester ; and in 1625 he was made Bishop 
of Gloucester. An carnest and zealous 
supporter of the church, he soou rew 
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upon himeelf the hatred of the Puritan 
purty so that we find Bustwick, Burton, 
and Prynne petitioninę the king apainst 
him, * for that he had, at his proper cost, 
(as they expressed it.) re-edified and re- 
paired the high cross iu the town of Wind- 
sor, near the royal castle; and on one side 
thercof cnnsed a statue, or picture, about 
an ell long. of Christ hanging upon the 
cross, to be erected in colours, with this 
iuseription over it in gold letters— Jesus 
Nażarcnns KRer Judeorum; and on the 
other side thereof, the pietnre of Christ 
risiny out of his sepalchre.” Another 
charge was for cerecting an altar, and 
canstiny to be made new  altar-cloths, 
palpit-eloths and cushions, with erncifixes 
engraven on them, for his cathedral church 
at Gloucester. "There were divers other 
oflences alleged in the petition, which 
king James scarcely noticed. But the 
Bishop was less fortanate iu a quarrel 
with Archbishop Laud, in the importaut 
convocation of 1640), when Goodmun was 
conmiutted to the Gate-house, ultinately 
became very popular, and was suspeudcd 
by consent ol both houses of parliunent. 
It must, however, be confesscd that (he 
Bishop was somewhat papistical in bis 
views, and in these Memoirs even advo- 
cates nuuricular confession. łn 1643, he 
was plundered by the rebels, and the chief 
ia of his books und pajers dispersed. 
Juriny the great rebellion, he lived in 
obsenrity in the parish of St. Margaret, 
Westminster, and employed bis time in 
trequeutiug the Cottonian Library, at 
which period these Memoirs were undoubt- 
edly composed. In 1650, he printed an 
„eenunt of his Nuferines ; amd in 1653, a 
theological work, which he dedicated to 
Ohver Cromwell. For several ycars during 
the latter part of his life, Goodman had 
been in habits of iminnicy with the cele- 
brated Francis a 5. Clara, a Dominican 
friar of grent learning and moderation, 
wnose real name was Christopher Daven- 
port. Ile was chaplain to Queen ITenri- 
etta, and alterwards to Catharinc, Queen 
of Charles ll. In hix company, Goodman 
died in January, 1655, sid wis buried in 
St. Margaret s, Westminster: * leaviug 
bchind him.” says Wood, * the churacter 
of a harmless man ; that he was hurtfnl 
to none but himself; that he was pitifal to 
the poor, and hospitable to his cie kBónt 
He had designed to bestow his books on 
f belsea College, but they were eventually 
given to Trinity College, Cambridge: he 
left his papers for publieution. but they 
were subsegnentły lost and dispersed ; 
umony other things, he had written a 
History of tbe Chuech of England, as set- 
tled by law ; and he had published a. work 
catitled 7Ac Fall of Man, 1616 and 1624. 
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There is no evidence of malignity or party 
spirit in the Memoirs before us; the anthor 
speaks aftectionately and gratefully of King 
James, his * old master; und he praises 
Laud and others who were uncharitable to 
him. Nor was his goodness confined to 
paper : he was a great benefactor to the 
school of his birth-place, as well as to his 
chnrch ; and he liberally enconraged Sir 
Hneh Middleton's design of bringing the 
New River water to London; *a work 
beset with as many difficulties,” says 
Lloyd, ** as bringing the waters of Bethle- 
bem to Duvid.' "The account wbich the 
Bishop has here left us of many secret and 
intrieate passages of his times, is lustrue- 
tive and amusing, and illustrative of some 
nice points of history ; whilst the snpple- 
zmentary vohane of letters is one of the 
4nost interesting collcetions it has lately 
been onr good tortnne to pernsc: and, it 
innst be confessed that our literature has, 
during the last thirty years, been profiuwely 
euriched with personal history, from the 
national archives, as well as from private 
sources. "The speciwen before ns has been 
ably edited by Mr. J. S. Brewer. M.A. ot 
Qaeon's College, Oxford ; the volmnes are 
płentifutły, yet not uselessly, illustrated 
with notes; and, as the work is entitled to 
a. place in every good library, it is emhel- 
lished with well-enyraved portraits of 
Elizabeth and James, and a lew of their 
most eelebrated contenporaries. In short, 
the book is, altogether, very invitiug: its 
autobiograplicał interest must be univer- 
sly acecptable, From such a work it 
would not be dificnit to call many beuu- 
tics; hut we must be content with u few.] 
Quecn Elizabeth's Dancug. 

As for the Qucen's private dancing when 
Sir Roger Aston had occasion to spenk 
with her. I wonder why he does uot rather 
iusist ou the fumous dancing in the euter- 
tatmuent of Duke Prusiano, about two 
y cars before the ()necu's death, when the 
Freuch King, Henry the Fourth, matching 
with a dauybter of Florence, many nobles 
of ltaly eune to attend her to Paris; und 
when the solemnity of the marriage wax 
pirst, Duke Prusiano,* a very couficous 
nnud brave noblemau, did resolve to come 
over to sen Fneland, and to come in a pri- 
vate way. Our ambassador jn France, 
heurinę thereof, gave notice to our sec- 
retary, who acquaintiny her majesty there- 
with, order was tukeu that one shoułd 
come in his conpany, to be a spy upon 
hiin, to know his kanie and to discover 
his person. "The duke (4; the fashion was) 
caue to the court upon a Sunday, to see 
the Qucen go to the ghapel. The Queen 


* Virginio Orsini, Duke of Bracciano, first cousin 
of Marie de' Medici. 
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having notice of this, and knowing bim by 
one that stood next to hhn, as she came 
by took some occasion to ealł the lord 
chamberlain, as I take it, to tie her shoe- 
strings, or to do some such like office ; und 
there making a stay, she took tle duke by 
the hand, who followed her ivto the privy 
chamber. She did then graciousły use hin, 
and after feasted him, und gave him great 
entertainment, which was very welł taken 
by the French King gnd Queen: and then 
did the (Queen dance a galliard vtry comely, 
und like herself, to shew the vigour of her 
old age. ITe that would relate those private 
dauncings shoułd not have foryotten this, 
so famons and so well known; for even 
the ktalians did then say that it was a 
wonder to see an old woman, the lead of 
the church, being scventy years of age, to 
dance in that manner, and to pertorm her 
part so well * "This had been fitter to be 
related than tbe private dancing betore 
Sir Itoger Aston, or the danchfz in Suffolk- 
house with Symons. 


Canden. » 


I did once write to Mr. Camden Claren- 
cieux tle heruld, that in regard he had 
written the life of” Qucen Elizabeth, he 
could not but have many records which he 
had not mentioned, and I did desire him 
to make me his hcir of tbese records. | 
was tbe rather euconraged to make this 
request, becuuse I was his scholar, and my 
tathert hud recommended him to be school- 
master in Westniuster, and had put him 
upon the studies of antiquity, and had 
bonght him books and gave him books 
only for tbat PSR: and it was my 
uuele wlw bure his charge wheu he travel- 
led through to write his Britannia, as he 
hinsecH mentioneth in that book. Mr. 
Camden returned me his answer, that I 
should have had them with all bis heart, 
but that Archbishop Buancroft had pre- 
vented me; and he dying, left all to his 
successor Archbishop Abbot, who did gro- 
mise Mr. Cumden to uake use of then in 
print ; but he never did, and, as another 
archbishop? told me, thcy were all kept 
and prescryvcd in an upper chamber over 
the gate as you enter into Liunbeth House. 

So there were some records, especially 
concerning the church ; and if there had 
been any such records burnt, certainly I 
should have found some inemorial of them 
in Sir Robert Cotton's library, where I was 
a diliycnt *'student some twcnty-six years 
since. 


* q)ce Beaumont mentions her giving a great ban 
quet at Iiciunond to the Duke ot Nevers; and that, 
after dinner, she opened the ball with hum, in a gal- 
liard, which she dauced With wonderful agiity.— 
Von Raume1's Hist, of XVI. Cent. il. [80. 

+ Ke Gioodman, he was Dean of Westnunster. 

i Probably Laud. 
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(One of the gems of the work is Sir 
Walter Raleigh's touching und pathetie 
letter printed in the second volume, for 
which the Editor is indebted to the Warden 
of All-Souls College, in Oxford. This 
document at once determines the much 
vexed question whether or note Sir 
Walter did attempt to stab himself in the 
Tower.—$Sce Tytler's Raleigh, p. 138.] 


Sir FValter Rawleigh jo his IFzfe, after he 
kad hurt hinaed zn the Tower. 
Receive from thy unfortunate husband 
these his last lines, these the last words 
that ever thou shalt receive from him. 
That I canlive tothink never to see thceand 
my child more, I cannot. l have desired 
God and disputed with my reason, but 
nature und compassion huth the victory. 
That I can live to think how you are both 
left u spoil to my enemies, and that m 
name shall be a dishonour to my child, 1 
cannot, l %unnot endure the memory 
thercof: unfortunate woman, unfortupate 
child, comfort yourselves, trust God, and 
be contented with your poor estate: I 
would bave bettered it if I hud enjoycd a 
few years. Thou art a young woman, and 
forbear not to marry again: it is now 
nothing to me; thou art no more mine, 
nor I thine. To witness that thou didst 
€lvve me once, tuke care that thou marry 
not to please senso, but to avoid poverty, 
and to preserve thy child. That thou didst 
also love me living, witness it to others; 
to my poor daughter, to whom I have 
given nothing ; for his sake, who will be 
crnel to himself to preservc thee. Be 
charitable to her, and teuch thy son to love 
her for his fnther's sake. For myself, 1 
am left of all men, that have dohe gocd 
to many. All my good turns forgotten, 
all my errors revived und expounded to all 
extremity of ill; all my services, hazards, 
und cxpenses for my country, p 
disgoveries, figchta, councils, and whatso- 
evcr else, malice hath now covered over. 
I am now made an enemy and traitor b 
the word of an unworthy man; he hath 
proclaimed me to be a partaker of his 
vain imaginations, notwithstanding the 
whole course of my life hath approved 
the coutrary, us my death shall approve 
it. Wde, woe, woe, be unto hiin by whose 
falsehood we are lost | he hath separated 
us asunder ; he hath slain my honour, my 
fortune ; he hath robbed thce of thy hus- 
band, thy child of his father, and me of 
you both. Oh, God! thou dost know my 
wrongs: know then, thou my wife and 
child; know then thbou, my Lord and 
King, that I ever thonghi them too honest 
to hetray, and too good to conspire against. 
But my wife, forgiveathon all as I do; 
live humble, for thou hast but a time Ślso. 
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God forgive my Lord Iłarry,* for he wux 
wy heavy enemy. And for my Lord 
Cecil, I thought he would never forsuke 
me in extremity ; I would not have done 
iż him, God knows. But do not thou know 
it, for he must be master of thy child, and 
may have compassion of him. Be not 
dismayed that 1 died in despnir ol 
God's mercies; strive not to dispute it; 
but assure thyself that God hath not left 
me, nor Satan tempted me. Iope und 
despair live not together; I know it is 
forbidden to destroy ourselves. but 1 trust 
ft is forbidden in this sort, that we destroy 
not ourselvex despairing of God's mercy. 

The mercy of God is imneasurable, the 
cogitations of men comprehend it not, 
In the Lord 1 have cver trusted, and I 
know that ny Redeemer liveth : far is it 
from me to be tempted with Satan ; 1 ame 
only tempted with sorrow, whose sharp 
teeth devour my heart. O God, that urt 
goodness itself, thou canst not be but good 
to me! Oh, God, that art mercy itself, thou 
canst not be but merciful to me! 

For my state is conveyed to teoffees, to 
your cousin Iirett and others; 1 have but 
a bure estate for a short life. My plate is 
at gage in Lombard Street : my debts are 
many. To Peter Vanlore, some .£600. 
To Antrobus us much, but Cumpson is to 
psy „£AW0 of it. To Michael Iext,t £100. 

George Carew, 4100. To Nicholas 
Sanders, £100. To John Fitz-Jumes, 
6100. To Mr. Waddom, £100. Fo a 
poor man, one Hawker, for horses, .£70, 
To a poor man, called Hunt, £20. "Fake 
first care of those, for God's sake. To u 
brewer ut Weymouth, and a baker for my 
Lord Cecill's ship und mine, I think some 
430 ; John Renolds knoweth it. And let 
that poor man have his true part of my 
return from Virginia; and let the poor 
men's wages be paid with the guods, for 
the Lord's sake. Oh, what will my poor 
servants think at thcir return, when they 
hcar I am accuwed to be Spanish, who sent 
them, to my great charge, to plant and 
discover upon his territory ! Oh, intolerahle 
infamy ! Oh, God! I cannot resist these 
thoughts ; I cannot live to think how I am 
derided, to think of the expeetation of my 
enemies, the scorns I shall receive, tbe 
cruel words of lawyers, the infamons 
taunts and despites, to be made a wonder 
and a wpectacle ! Oh, death ! hasten thee 
unto me, that thou mayest destroy the 
pono of these, and lay me up in dark 
orgetfulness. (Oh, death! destroy my 
memory, which is my tormenter; my 
thoughts and myalife cannot dwell in one 
hody. But do thou forget ine, poor wife, 
thut thou mayest Jive to bring up thy poor 

* Cobham. 
t llickcs.—See Lodge'e Illust. iii. 218. 
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child. [I recommend unto you my poor 
brother, A. Gilbert. "The lease of Sanding 
is his, and none of mine; let him have it, 
tor God'a cause ; he knows what is duc to 
me upon it. And be good to Kemi, for he 
is a perfect honest man, and hath much 
wrong for my suke. For the rest, I coum= 
mend me to them, and them to God. And 
the Lord knows my sorrow to part from 
thce and my poor child; but part I must 
by enemies and injuries, part with shame 
and triumph of my detractors; and there- 
fore be contented with this work of God; 
and forget me in all things but thine own 
hono, and the love of mine. 1 bless my 
poor child, and let him know his futher 
was no traitor. Be bold of my innocence, 
for God, to whom I offer life and soul, 
knows it. And whosocver thou choose 
again after me, let him he but thy politique 
husband ; bnt let my son be thy beloved, 
for he is part of me, and I live in him, and 
the difference is but in the nunber, and 
not in the kind. And the Lord for ever 
kcep thee and them, and give thee comfort 
in both worlds ! * 


THE LIFE AND CORRESPONNENCE OF 


M. G. LEWIS. 


[WE resame our notice of this enter- 
taining work, with a few quotaiions from 
the collected pieces.|] 

The following is the original version of 
the ballad ot * Crazy Jane," copied from 
a MS. in the handwriting of the author : 

"CRAZY JANE. 


Stay, fair maid! On every feature, 

Why are muks of dread imprest ? 
Can a wretched, helpless creature 

Raise such terrois iu your breast? 
Do my frantic looks alarm you? 

(Trust me, swect, your fcars are vain: 
Not for kinydoms would I harm you— 

Shun not then poor Crazy Jane. 


Dost (hou wcep to see my anguish? 

Mark me, and escape my woe: 

When men fłatter, sięh, and languish, 
Think them false—1 found them so! 

For I loved, oh! so sineerely, 
None will ever love again ; 

Yet the man I prized most dearly 
Broke the heart of Ciazy Jane. 


Giadly that young heart received him, 

Which has never loved but one; 

He scemed true, and I believed him— 
He unas false, and I undone |! 

Sinece that hour has reason never 
Ileld her empire o'cr my brain. 

Henry fled !—with him, for ever, 
Fled the wits of Crazy Jane. 


Now forlorn and broken-hearted, 
Still with frenzied thoughts hesct, 
Near the spot where last we parted, 
Near the spot where first we niet, 
Thus [ chant my lovelortneditty, 
While I sadly pace the plain; 
And each passer by, in pity, 
Cries * God help thee Csazy Jane"" 
* Contemporary copy, transcribed from Śerg. Yel- 


verton's collection in All-Souls. Markcd MS. 16, 
I8. fol. 100, b. 
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The ballad has been wedded to musie 
by several composers; bnt the original 
and most popular melody was by the ccle- 
brated Miss Abrams, who introdnced and 
sun it herself at fashionable parties. 
After the usual eomplimentary  tributes 
from biwrel-oryans, und wandering damn- 
sels of every degree of vocal ability, it 
crowned not only the author'* brow with 
laurels, but ulso that of many a youthful 
beauty, in the shapezof a fashionable hat, 
called the * razy Jane hat.” 


« The Castle Spectre.” 


The terrors inspired by the speetre were 
not confined to Dnisanć: but, as the 
following anccdote shews, on one oceasion 
they cven extended cousiderably bcyond 
it. Mrs. Powell, who playcd Evelina— 
haviug become, from the number of repre- 
sentations, heartily tired and wearied with 
the charucier=0ne cvcning, on returning 
from the theatre, walked listfossly into a 
drawing=room, and tbrowing herself into 
u seat, exelanned, * Oh, this ghhst! this 
ghost! Hemvens! how the ghost torments 
me |" 

« Ma'am7" utżercd a tremalous voice, 
from the other side of the table. 

Mrs. Powell looked up hastily. * Sir!" 
she rciterated in nearly the sume tone, as 
she encountered the pale countenance of 
a very soher-looking geutleman opposite. 

* VW hat— what wasit you said, madan:” 

« Really, sir,” replied the astonished 
actress, ** I have not the pleasure of— Why, 
good hcavens, what have they been about 
in the room 7” 

* Madum '" ceoutinned the gentleman, 
< the room is mine, and I will thank vou 
to expluin=" 

«Yours! serenmed Mrs 
* surely, sir, this is Number I. 

«No, indeed, madan,' he replied ; 
* this is Number 2; and really, your lan- 
guaęe is so very extraordinary, that—'„ | 

Mrs. Powell, amidst her confasion, could 
seurcely roefraiu from langhter. ** Ten 
thonsand pardons!” she said. ** The 
coachman must have mistaken the house. 
I am Mrs. Powell, of Drury-lanc, and 
have just come fran performing the * Cas- 
tle Spectre. Fatigue and absence of 
mind have made me an unconsciolis in- 
truder. [I lońge next door, and I hope 
you will excuse the unintentiona] alarm I 
have occasięned you.” 

It is almost necdless to add, that the 
gentleman was much relieved by this ra- 
tional explanation, and participated in the 
mirth of bis nocturnal visitor, as he po- 
litely escorted Rer ty the street door. 
«(Good night,” said the still laaghing 
actress ; * and I hope, sir, in future, I shul 
pay Aore attention to number one.” 


Powell; 
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[Here is one of Lewis'a * nnpublished 
a „”; 
pieces :'”] 
THE SCYTHE OF TIME. 


Blest was their way, Youth hail'd the hours, 
In warbling numbers, over flowers, 

Like bird of summer sky; 
While as a dew-drop that's still bright, 
Lingers in violet-hejl, the light 

Beam'd from Love's bashful eye ; 


Ifand press*d in hanq, they pass'd along, 
Youth with Love still blending song ; 
And, oh! he vow'd in truth, 
AII changeful skies he Gould deride, 
If with him Kove wouldstill abide. 
Such was thy theme, fond Youth! 


Now both, it seems, had heard or read 
Of Time, but how could either dread 
A bugbear neither knew? 
Besides Love boasted spells, whose power 
Full well conld guard hee fairy bower, „ 
Be sure Youth thought so Loo, 
Indeed, the clves did frankly own, 
That oft as by them Time had town, 
To banish every care, 
His glass Love stole, while Youth combincd 
'To cheat their foe, who oft dit find, 
Much ruischief planning there. 


Then, too, Youth told how by Love's hand 
Timc'k sgythe was wreath'd like fuiry wand, 
So gay wirh bud and flower; 
As life's enchantments meant to aid, 
Instead of warning how they fade 
With Time's untarrying hour. 
Ilow long 'twas thus their lot to rove, 
Could ncither tell, gay Youth m Love, 
Or how the bnght hours fiew; 
(And who could ever tell the hours 
€ If Love ntwined Time's scythe with flowers? 
Ah ! none that Youth e'er knew.) 
But as we know Jife's fairest day, 
Like all fair things, will pass away, 
And best of friends must part; 
So when his last those flowers to view, 
And o'er departed Youth to strew, 
Love wept with all his heart. 
Reflection, who, in tranquil cel, 
Oft wcelcom'd Time, aud prais'd him welł, 
Lo: e to console, drew nigh, 
To hear him call old Time his friend, 
Who much had tanght hm to anend— 
*Fwere well had Youth bcen by. 
* Tlenceforth," he said, "at onour's shrine 
KH steem must rear, and Friendskip twinc, 
The hues of Youth's bright way. 
€' shall Time spare Love's fairy bowers, 
nd lis rough scythe be wreathed with flowers, 
F'en in life's winter day.” 


| Vatletieg, 


—— 


Napołeon.—Of the divoree of Josephine 
therecannot be two opinions, unless crown- 
ed heads have pecnliar lawsfor (themselves. 
Still, there is so much of fralie and naivetć 
in Napoleoa's first interview with Marie 
Louise, that we cannot forbedr qnoting it. 
The programme of the ctiquectte having 
bcen drawn up according to the ancient 
usages of France, it was observed to the 
letter; the Emperor hinwelf alone iu- 
fringing it in tle foflowineg manner. When 
he was informed that the bride was only a 
few leagues from Soissons, he calledeto his 
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head valet, Constant, to order the little 
caleche, and then dress him carefully, but 
hastily ; a little piece of vanity perhaps 
induced him to throw over all the grey cout 
which he had worn at Wagram. Accom- 
panied by Murat, he secretly left the park 
at Fontainhleau, got into his caleche, which 
had no anms on it, and was attended by 
servants out of livery. He passed through 
Soissons, and rcached Courcelles at the 
moment when the Empres** courier was 
securiny horses. Napoleon and his bro- 
ther-in-luw left the carriage, which drew 
up to one side, and as the rain fell in tor- 
rents, they sheltered themselves under the 
porch of a church. "They there awaited 
the Empress' carriage, and no sooner did 
it stop for horses, than Napoleon darted 
towards it. The chuuberlaiu recognised 
him, and, not being in the secret of the 
incognito, bastened to let down the steps, 
loutlly annonneing the Emperor. Napo- 
leon, however, wus too quick for him; he 
chambered into the eurriuge without the 
nid of the steps, and, thbrowing his arins 
ronnd Marie Louise, repeatedly embraecd 
her. She, who was not prepared for such 
a meeting, stęnmggled and screamed, till the 
Queen of Naples, who was in the carriage 
with her, called ont, * Why. Madum, it is 
the Emperor,” at which information she 
wonld have fallen upon her knees, but he 
prevented her by another kiss, and gave 
orders to drive on=—Forcign Monthly Re- 
rew. 


Napoleon's definition of a page may 
perhaps be verified in more conntries than 
one. "Uhe education of those of the 'Tui- 
leries being debated in fall council, Colonel 
d'Assigny was appointed their sub-gover- 
nor, ** because,” said Napoleon, *yon are 
too easy, or rather too indulzent, for the 
otlice of hcad-governor. A page is as 
malicious as a monkey, as mischievons as 
a school-boy, as cholerie as a turkey-cock, 
as dainty as a cat, as giddy as a May-fly, 
as idle as a marmot, and as vain as a pea- 
cock. Ah! ah! you do not know them 
as Ido!” "The whole council burst into a 
langh. *YVYex, continued tho Emperor, 
« it is as I have the honour to tell you, and 
therefore do I wish to keep a tight rcin 
over them. '—- brd, 


When M. /rago rises, the whole cham- 
ber is in an attitude of cnriosity, attends, 
and is silent. The spectators lean forward 
to sce him. His stature is tall, his hair 

*enrling, and his fine *meridional" head 
awitys the assembly. There is in the mus- 
cular contraction of his temples a power 
ot will and reflection which manifests 
a superior mind. Utterly different from 
those orators who” talk abont everything, 
and do not know three parta of what they 
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say, M. Arago speaks only on questions 
he has prepared, combininyg the attraction 
of kiawieńge with the interest of the cir- 
cumstnncc. Thus, his disconrsca possess 
both generality and actuality, and are ad- 
dressed at the same time to the reason and 
the passions of his audience. Scarcely 
does he enter upon a subject, but he con- 
centrates upon himself every look. He 
takes (if I may be allowed the expression), 
be takes science between his hands, strips 
it of its asperity and technical forms, and 


renderx it so neat and so perceptible that 


tle most ignorant are delighted to sec and 
comprehend it. His aninated and cxpres- 
sive pautomime adds to the eflect ot the 
oratorical illusion. There is something lu- 
minous in his dernonstrations, and scintil- 
lations of light seem to sparkle forth from 
his eyes, his lips, and the tips of his fingers. 
1le euts his speeches by pointed iuterrap- 
tions which defy all answers; or*hby 
piqnante ancedotes which are well con- 
nectedwith his subject, and adorn withont 
encnmbering it. When he confines himself 
to the narration of facts, his eloquence has 
but the natural graces of simplicity; but 
when confronted with science, he deeply 
observes her to visit her secrets, and to re- 
produce her wonders; then his udmiration 
begins to elothe itself in splendid lungnage, 
his voice becomes animated, his words ac- 
qnire a colonring, uud his eloquence is as 
prent as his subject— From Fonon's lutudes 
sur lrs Oraleurs, by Je Cormenin ; trans- 
lated in 74e 7imes. 

Hyacinths- The oldest hyacinth now 
known, is supposed to be *the King of 
Grcat Britain,” which, when iirst brought 
into fashion, was sold at from one to two 
thousand gnilders, about .£ 00 to .£ 200 
for a single root. "The Dutch fiorists have 
ucarly two thousand varieties ; and in the 
vicinity of Haerlem. whole acros are de- 
voted to the cultivation of hyacinths=—74e 
Flower-garden. 


Cofjec.—"The annnal consumption of 
coffce in Enrope has been estimated at 
110,500 tons; of which it is calenlated 
that 10,000 tons are consumed in Britain 
alone. —Tropicał Agriculturist. . 


The Mangostan is described by Dr. Gar- 
cin as the most delicious of all the East 
Indian fruits ; he says that a great cqmantity 
of it may be eaten withont inconvenience, 
and recommends it as the only fruit that 
sick people muy eat of without inconveni-g 
enec. It is about the size of an ordinary 
orange, of a delicions flavour. partaking of 
the strawberry and the gaape—M' Jntosh. 


The Mango.—The flavour of the Red 
Powis Mango is sweef, euther luscious, 
bighly perfuned, with a decided taste of 


turpentine, but diffusod in a most admir- 
able proportion, so as to produce a very 
agreeable and novel effect upon the palate, 


Cricket is now mach played in Scotland, 
although, a few years since, it was un- 
known there. The finest cricket-ground 
is at Edinburgh. 


Purple Flame.—The ancients tested in- 
digo by throwinę it upan live coals, when, 
if genuine, *it yieldeth a flame of most 
excellent purple.” = 


The Restoration.—-In the park of the late 
Lord Grenville, at Dropmore, is a young 
oak tree, with this inseription; we believe, 
never before printed : 

This Trec, 
, rais'd from an acorn 
of the oak which shieldcd 
Charles at Boscobe!, 
is placed and cherished here 
as a Memorial, 
not of his preservation, 
but of the re-establishinent 
of the ancient and frce mendtchy 
of England, 
the true source of her prosperity 
and glory. 


Gent. Mag. Feb. 1838. 


Bookces nre the rivers of paradise water- 
ing the earth; the dean ot Herman mak- 
ing the valleys fertile; the urke preserv- 
ing the manna-pot and Moses tables; 
the monuments of ancient labonrs; the , 
baskcts keeping the deposited reliques of 
time, so as nothing is lost; a magazine of 
piety and arts. A souldier without arma 
jnay bee valiaunt, but not vietorious; un 
artisan without his instruments may bee 
skillfnł, but not fiaanous; Archimedes is 
knowne by his spheare and cylinder; a 
preacher without books may have some 
zcule, but little knowledge to gnide it. 
St. Paule himselfe, although so inspired, 
fonnd us much wante of his bookes us of 
his eloake in winter. To aime at lcarn- 
ing without bookes is, with the Danaides 
to draw water in n sive. -—Sermon, 1603. 


The population of. Ireland amonnted, tn 
1731, to Ż,010,221 ; in 1791, to 4,206,602, 
heing an increase of 14 per cent. peź an- 
num : in I821, to 6,80ł,827, increase 14 
er cent, per annue : in 1831, to 7,767,401, 
inerense lż$ per cent. per annum; and, 
in 1834. to 7,943,960, inerense +3 per cent. 
per annum.  Supposing the po ulation 
to have inercased since 1834, at the same 
rate as between 1821 and 183], it would 
now amount to 8,523,750; while the po- 
pulation of Great Britain, supposing the 
same rate of increase to have taken place 
there, would be 18,226,725.— Second Keport 
of the Commissioners of Railways in Ireland. 


Błushes.—Sonthey, it his Omniana, has 


a facetious fancy, that triumphant generals 
in Rozne wore royge ło imitate blushes. 
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Słammering, (says Coleridge,) is some- 
times the cause of a pnn. Some one was 
mentioning in Lamb's presenec the eold- 
heartedness of the Duke of Cumberland, 
in restraining the Duchess in rushing up 
to the embrace of her son, whom she had 
not seen for a considerable time, and in- 
sisting on her receiving him in state. 
<« How horribly cod it was,”* said the nar- 
rator. * Yes, snłd Lamb, in his stutter- 
ing way, * but you know he is the Duke 
of Cu-cum-ler-land." * 


Hatching Chickens.—It is stated that the 
hens which are hatched in Kpypt by arti- 
ficial heat, will rareły sit upon their eggs, 
and on this account only feteh half price. 
— Gent. Mag. * Ecce" Pall Mall Fxhibi- 
tion By the way, a waggish friend, at 
onr elbow, suggests ** Ecce” to be the root 
of * Exhibition.” 

Tea in Japan.—Between the hamleta of 
lvafaja anq, Susuda, on the banks of the 
Ohomura, large quantities of tea are culti- 
vated, und entire fields are planted with 
tea shrubs symmetricalły arranged. These 
shrubs are also abundant in the environs 
of Nagaraki, but thcy are not there formed 
into regular plantations ; they are either 
scattered in clusters over the plains, or 
ure used as hedges to divide fields,— Sie- 
„ Pols I oyage au Jupon ; Athenaum. 


JEoad-engraving.—Mr. Jackson, (in his 
work on this art, just published.) makes 
the golden age of Wood-engraving com- 
mence with Albert Durer; but in the 
dtheneum it is shewn that the art.,had 
more probably begun with the unknown 
artist who executed the cuts for Breyden- 
bach's Travels, when Albert was but a 
boy. Mr. Jackson appears to be more 
correct in stating Alhert to have been 
<the greatest promoter of the art of 
wood-engraving, towards the close of the 
fifteenth, and in the early part of the 
siytecnth, century; not, however, as is 
generally supposed, from having himself 
engraved the numerous wood-cuts which 
bear his mark, but from his hnving thought 
so well of the art as te have most of hia 
greatest works engraved on wood from 
drawings mude on the block by hiinself.” 


Loqdon Gardens.—1n former times, there 
was not a continued strect of buildings be- 
tween the cities of Loudon and Westmin- 
ster, as now therc is, but much vacant 
space of fields and open grouudu between ; 
and so ax not being paved, the way was 
often bad to pasa, and was not paved any 
further than from Temple Bar to the Sa- 
soy, till the reign of Flivabeth, when Sir 
Robert Cecil buibling h very fair house 
beyond the Savoy, at Ivy Bridye, levelled 
and paved the highway near adjqining. 
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Within the compass of onc age, Nomerset 
flouse and the buildings were called coun- 
try-houses; and the opcn places about 
them were employed in gardens for prolit ; 
and also many parts witbin the city and 
liberties were oceupied by working gur- 
deners, and were sufficient to furnish the 
town with gurden-ware ; for then but a 
few herbs werc used ni the table in com- 
parison to wbat are spent now.— Sow. 


Enormous (amphor-trees.—1n the vallcy 
of Sonogi, in Japan, is a camphor-tree, 
the hollow of which will hold fifteen iudi- 
viduals with easc. It still beurs strony 
and vigorous branches, and an inenense 
head ot thick verdure. A poor old man, 
who resides in a hut just by. nud lives on 
the charity of visitors, to whom he recounta 
the legends of this wondorfal tree, gravely 
tells them that it grew from the staff of 
the philosopher Kobodarsi. M. Siebold 
doćs not think it improbable that the tree 
muy have existed sinee the time of that 
snyze, the close of the Sth century ; for 155 
years apo, when visited by Kuempfer, it 
was as lurge and as hollow as it is at 
present. "There is another camphor-trece 
at Woda, of nearly similar dimensions, the 
hollow of which serves as a shrine, or 
chapel, for one of tle Japanese deities. 


JT'ellington and Napoleon. —Our * Grand 
Duke'' is likely to have ** as many lives as 
a cat,” (£it. Gazette) thanks to the Lon-- 
don publishers. Napoleon has long en- 
joyed such fame ; Lid we perceive by the 
dtheneum, that Beraunger bas generously 
set *a poor fellow," Pierre Leronw, to 
write a Life of Napolem, im which task 
Beranger is to aid him, not only with his 
pen, but his name, ** Owing to this,” adds 
the Athenaeum correspondent, *' the book- 
sellers have consented to give 50,000 franc 
for the work, which is to be completed in 
cighteen months; and nothing could in- 
duce Beranger to accept one sous of it.” 

Goldsmith. -—Not long ago we met au 
elderly lady at dinner, since dead, who 
told us that au acquaintance of hers had 
been fogged by Goldsmith when he was 
usher at Peckham-schooł.—Gent. Mag. 


Frofe was once met hy a friend in town, 
with a young man who was flasbiny 
away very brilliantty, while Foote seemed 
gruve:-—- Why, Foole,” said bis friend, 
« yon are flat to-dny; you don't seem to 
relish wić = DD—n it," said Foote, * you 
have not źried me yet, Sir.” 


The Lrrenanr WonLn, Part II. with 12 
Engravinga, price J09. is now publishing. 
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THis handsome structure is from the 
design of Moessrs. Cockerell and Tite; and 
is  taiely allowed to possesa mnch fhat is 
striking in charneter, and to present a 
happy comhination of simplicity and orna- 
rucnt, solidity and decoration.” It has a 
southern aspect, and faces the Lothbury 
side of the Bank of England: it has a 
frontage of seventy-nine feet, and is ujz 
wards of ninety in depth, and thirty-cight 
fect to the top of the principał cornice, or 
fifty-five to that ot the bąlustrade. 

The peculiarities of the above design are 
very striking, and arę cleverly described 
by the architectural crifie ot this ycar'* 
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K, LOTHBURŁY. 

Companion to the Almanac. One of these 
features is that the windows are set within 
compartments, the spaces between which 
assume the appearance of slightly project- 
ing piers, which huve horizontal rustics in 
courses of unequal breadth, placed alter- 
nately. The ground-fłoor windows are 
broader thgn the upper ones, their divisions 
being formed by leader. bronzed metal 
standards, partaking of the form of slight 
ceandelabra. The upper windows have 
narrow upright pancls along their sides, 
which corresponwd with the side divistons 
of the lower windows. These panels are 
filied with fasces, agd other symbolie orua- 
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ments, in very low relief. The entabla- 
ture breaks over the extreme piers, which 
Pa beyond the general face of the 
milding, and are surmounted by two 
female figures in a sitting attitude—that 
at the east end representing the City of 
London, and the other the City of West- 
minster. These statues, which were ex- 
ecuted by Mr. Nichol, are very o 
features in the design, and afe happily 
and conspienously placed. The upper story 
or attie is not the lcdst excellent portion 
of the composifion : the style of decoration 
is here carried on by the space between 
the windows heing rusticated with vertical 
as well as horizontal joints; whilst the 

lain surface above the windows serves, 
in some degree, as a broad zone, Or en- 
tablature to this story of the bmilding. 
Although subordinate to the other, the 
cornice to this attic gives expression and 
dignity to the whole facade. 


MR. SPIFF'S JOURNEY TO ASCOT 
i RACES. 

MR. Ocravrvs SŚPIeF was n pale young 
gentleman of three and twenty, having 
light hair, a donghy face, no eyebrows; 
being short-sighted, and standing six feet 
one. His acquaintances called him *a 
lawyer's elerk: ”' his friends said he was 
« studying the law;” and he did not 
contradiet it when he heard it affirmed 
that he was * reading for the bar.” But 
he was not a regular law-student, for all 
that. He had not chambers in Lincoln's 
Inn ; he did not gotothe theatres every 
other night; he read law books occasion- 
"ally; and he never gave breakfasts to 
bachelor friends on Sunday mornings; 
and then, after discussing various bóttles, 
each bearing a peculiar round paper label 
with the name of Guinness very prominent 
on it, started off to make morning calls 
about five o'clock, and declarcd that reading 
so much at night injured the eyes, and 
that it must be the arsenie in the candles. 
Octavius, however, had his peculiar plea- 
sures, znd he sometimes indulged in a 
holiday, On fine spring mornings, he 
woujd go in an omnibus to the bottom of 
Camberwell-grove, then toil up that as- 
cending avenue, and having spent the dny 
in the pfeasant country on the other side, 
and dined at what he thought was a 
hedge ale-house, he would return home 
filled with seutimentael ideasofthe cottage- 
homes of England, ler free and bold peu- 
santry, and the pleasures of rural life. 

Mr. Spiff was an only son, and resided, 
the undisputed anticiputor of his paternal 
rights, in Berners-stpeet ; a street of all 
others we cannot aasign an exact place to 
in the grades of London street society. 
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It appears to rank somewhere between 
Tottenham -court-road and Langhatn- 
place ; holding about the same station in 
gentility that it does in situation. There 
are a few shops in Berners-street, but 
they do not look naturał. They know 
they are in better society than they ought 
to be, and so they do not push out a bold 
bow-window at once, but strive to appcar 
as much like private honses, with the 
two dining-rocom windows punched into 
one, gs they can. The Middlesex Ilospitul 
smiles benignantly down the street from 
its superior part; and on board-day the 
governors' carriages roll up the pavement 
with an imposing and respectable sonnd ; 
the great golden lion at the corner of the 
street shews you the commencement at a 
mile distance: but still Berners-street 
reminds us of the twentieth consin of some 
fragment of nobility striving to gain a 
livelihQod by keeping a shop. Footmen 
behind carriages stretch their calves to 
the utmost. in dauger of splitting their 
stockings, as they ride up the street, and 
then look with a patronizing air down the 
areas ; but they do not wink atthe servant, 
who is unlocking the aren gate to let 
down the boy with the fish, as thcy do 
further west. 

AII persons living in London have 
country friends : useful people who send 
them up eggs and pork, and whom they 
delight to go and stay with when they are 
tired of town, but whom they nre some- 
tunes rather shy of introducing to their 
London cirele. The Podycys were the 
country friends of tle Spiffs, and every 
year, the two Miss Podgeys caine to stay a 
few weeks with their acqnaintances in 
Rernera-street. Fine, healthy, strapping 
girls they were too, in their great straw 
bonneta, and printed muslin gowns with 
large sleeves, and green bands with shiny 
buekleafortheir waists ; and although Oeta- 
vius sometimes felt uncomfortauble when he 
was walking in the Pantheon with them, 
and pretended not to sce his other triends at 
such times, but looked hard at the perpe- 
tnal pietures there displayed, yet his im- 
portance and self-gratification were very 
great, when he took places for them at 
Drury-line, and they went and returned 
in a hackney-coach, and he told them who 
the actors were as they came on the stage, 
without even looking at the playbili, or 
expluined the plot if it was a ballet, or 
adjusted the binocular glass for them, 
which he stepped out to hire at the oyster- 
shop in Vinegar-yard, but which they 
could not use very well withont shutting 
tbe left eye with their hand. [n return 
for all this, Octavius sometimes visited 
Mr. Podgey, at his farm near Sunninghill ; 
and it was with no'small pleasure, on the 
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resent occasion, that he found a letter 
rom that gentleman, on returning home 
from his ofńce one fine Monday afternoon, 
requesting he would join them in a party 
to the approaching Ascot races on the 
Thursday following. 

Mr. Spiff was in ecstasies, for he had 
never been te a race in his life, except at 
Notting Hill. His first sober thonght was 
of his wardrobe, and a messenger was 
immediately dispatched to his laundress, 
to let her know he should want the White 
trousers by Wednesday morning at the 
latest ; aud he went himself after the two 
pajr of kid gloves he left to be eleaned 
at the tokacconist's in Charles-street, after 
his last party, at an outlay of fourpence a 
puir. "Then came the thloaght of how he 
wus to go: the railroads were ofłering 
unusual advantages, some of thcir country 
stations being uctually within fifteen miles 
of the course, and fast four-horse chaches 
were goiug to start from every office he 
passed, of course provided they get pas- 
sengeru; so that Octavius was sudly 
puzazled all tke evening how to choose, 
and hardły slept all night; and when he 
did, he drcamt he was going in his own 
carriage, but this was towarda morning 
when cverybody's dreams are excessively 
soft and improbable. His anxiety had not 
duninished the next morning; indeed, 
when he arrived at his office, be was so 
abscnt that he forgot to put on his old 
coat which he keptin a mottled tin box, 
labelled * title deedx,* he dipped his steel 
pen three times successively iuto the 
wafers, and the tip of his finger into the 
inkstand, which he never discovered till 
he put it in his mouth. But his lucky star 
was this morniny in tle ascendant: his 
employer—we ask pardon—* the gentle- 
man he was with,” had some particular 
business at Chertsey that required trans- 
acting ; and as this town was only a good 
walk from Sunninghill, and, moreover, as 
the Southampton railroad engine pulled 
pcople afier it to the nearest station for 
two shilliugs a head, Mr. Spiff joyfally 
uccepted the comnmission, acting in the 
spirit of the old adage that teaches us the 
advantages of terminating the exietences 
of two of the fcathered tribe with one 
missile. 

AIl was well arranged, and on the 
Wednesday afternoon, at five o'elock, 
Oetavius left his friends and his home, 
like the celebrated sailor Harry Bluff, 
with bis wardrobe in a fishing-basktt 
slung over his shoulder, as he thought 
carrying a portmanteau was ungenteel, 
and wished to look like'a sportsman. Teo 
be sure, a few little circumstances occurred 
to ruffle his temper* the rude omnibus 
cads called him a 'jolly fisherman' and 
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* young lkey Valton, and the little dirty 
boys persisted in walking by his side, 
singing * In the days ven ve vent hangling, 
a lung time ago;' but these transient 
annoyances soon passed, like a cloud in 
an Italian sky, or a black draught down 
the throat. On arriving at the George and 
Blue Boar, in Holborn, where the om- 
nibus took up for the terminus at Niue 
Elms, five or six passengers were wuiting 
for the conveyange, with their luggage on 
the pavement : small newsmen were here 
vending their wares ; and the man on the 
ladder, cleaning the great lamp over tbe 
door with a piece of rag that anybody 
might suppose would have dirtied it, was 
AE the old gentleman dininęg in the 
coffee-room, and thinking what a precious 
long time he was at dinner; or talking 
to the chambermaid who was watering 
some sticks in flower-pots on the window 
leads; and Mr. Spifł was thinking how 
unhappy all the people he saw passing and 
repassing must be, to be going to stay in 
London. © 

« S'thampton Railroad!” shouted the 
cad of an abortive omnibus, that drew up 
at the door, as he swung off his perch, and 
went down the office yard for his parcels. 
Octavius entered, and took his place, 
followed by the other passengers who 
quietly seated themselves, with the exceg- 
tion of a little punchy man, with a very 
red fuce, and carrying a dropsical nm- 
brella, who waited at the door to give his 
carpet-bag to the guard, and then erowded 
by all the other people's knecs, and trod 
on all their toes successively, to reach a 
racant place at the end of the vehicle. 

«AN right, Cribby!'' said the cad, as 
the omnibus moved on. * Take this 
gen leman's carpct-bag und shove it in 
the boot,”” and he pitched the bag along 
the roof to the coachman. 

<< What the deuce ure you doing with 
that bag, sir?” suid the little man,jn a 
voice of thunder, as he thrust his heud outr 
of the window, and cracked his gossamer 
hat against the top, with a sound.resem- 
bling that of a broken strawberry-pottle. 

« [ vos only giving it to the coachman, 
sir,” replied the cad, touching his hat. 

« Only giving it to the coachman, in- 
dced,” raid the little man, mirmicking; 
« and that's the way yon treat passengers' 
luggaye, is it, you impertinent scoundrel ? 
= report you te Mr. Chaplin, sir, I will, 
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« Mr. Chaplin ain't no master of mine,” 
interrupted the cad. * I'm a hindependeut 
gentleman as rides here for my owu plea- 
sure and changę of air.” 

Hercupon, the littl8 man drew his head 
inside, became redder than ever, and ad- 
drexsed a long hardngue to his fellow tra- 
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vellers; but as the noise of the wheels hin- 
derecd a word being hcard by anybody, 
nobody attenpted to answer. 

The omnibus rolled on through Long 
Acre and St Martin's-lane, until it stop- 
ped at the Golden Cross; where there 
were ubout seven people waiting for the 
one vacant place, w ich being secured, the 
other six went away, grumbling at ruil- 
roads and their very imperfect accommo- 
dution compared to stage cońches. 

On arriving at the terimmus at Vauxhall, 
Mr. Spiff paid his fare, and rceeived, in 
return, a little bit of błue paper, two inches 
by one, which entitled him to sit ja the 
rattling boxes, courteously denomiuuted 
« gecond class carriayes.” All was hustle 
and noise as he entered the yard. Police- 
men were ruvning to und fro, openiny the 
lugyage lockers and słamming the doors, 
aud men were pouring what Octavius ima- 
gined must be train-oil into the wheels: 
other couchca;+were being turned on the 
raila for the accommodation of the passen- 
gers, und the engine was indulgng in a 

crformunee all to itself, that reminded 
rm strongly of a mayoified baked-po- 
tato-cau from the pillars of St. Clement's 
Inn. Octavius saw lis basket safely depo- 
sited under him, und mouuted into one of 
the vehicles. Hle had, for company, un 
elgerly country ludy, with some shrimps, 
oranges, and plun buus, tried up in u KE 
handkerchief; two underdone clerks, in 
Spanish cloth stocks, who got ont at 
W andsworth ; a very jolly-lookiny man, in 
top-hoots and a broad-skirted green coat; 
and two or three of that class of people 
- who get in and out, and you never think of 
looking at at all. 

<« QfT slie gocs! said one of the.clerkx, 
as the bell rung for starting—the term s/e 
bcing applied collectively to the engine, 
six open carriages and four close oneś, nine 
coaches, a stable, and u van of pies. 
Wlugh! whugh! whugh! luboured the 
engłae in minim time, aa it wheezed like 
a broken-winded horse, when he has ar- 
rived aż the top of Higbyate-hill, after 
puling up six people in a four-wheecled 
chgise: whugh! whugh ! it continued, in- 
creasing ita time from one to four and 
twenty in a bar; and then it made a 
toughish pul] at the tender, and the tender 
tugged the first carriage, and the first car- 
riage tugged the second, and so on until 
the whole train emeryed from the lurge 
penthouse under which it had «been sta.- 
tioned. * Now we're off!” said every- 
body af once, in the excitement of the 
moment ; and then finding hobody disposed 
to contradiet this positive askerion., they 
turned it off hy lookiag at! the unfinished 
warehouses thcy were paswing, und the 
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fuel onthonses, where, like a Union clerkw' 
office, tenders were received for supplying 
the fires with coke, 

For tle first two minutes, after they had 
cleared the yard, and bumped over the 
revolving roundabouts used to shift the 
curriages from one train to another, and 
which resemble the tops of gigantie coal- 
celłars, the majority were employcd in turn- 
ing up the eollars of their coats. and wiping 
the red-hot cinders óut of thcir cyes, Pak 
the jólly-fuced man, who was evidently 
an old stager—trainer, we shonld huvce 
said—for he put a puir of spcetacles on 
before he started, and sat with his back to 
the engine. | 

«(ioing to the raccs, sir,” said he to 
Octavins, as familiarly as if he hud known 
him for ycars. 

*T am, sir,' snid our hero, *at least, 
to-norrow. 1] presnme there will be a 
great many people there.” 

« Not so many as there las been,” said 
the other, * Ah! they was the Ascot 
races, when the Eanperor of Russia and all 
his party went. Why, there wasn't a 
horse or a wchiele to be got all ronnd the 
country for love nor moncy. and many 
noble families sent their carriages to be 
locked to the ropes a. weck before, and 
was content to go in their own bakers' 
carta, and glad enongh too. 1 myself went 
in a bathiny ruachine.” 

* A bathing machine!” exclained Mr. 
Spifł, in astonishment. 

« That was it," said the man, * and 
joy good fun=—why noty Four on us 
came up from Brighton in the same con- 
veyance. We had it towed behind a. long 
wugon all the way to Windsor, and then 
hired two barge horses, to pull it over to 
the course the night betore. We had a 
little table in it, and we snoked and played 
whist all night; and next day, when we 
went to lunch, we let down the calash and 
fed under it: uncommnon pleasant it was 
too, only tbe people conldn't make it ont 
exactly, and, thivking it was a show, kept 
clambering np the wheels to look in at the 
little square windows.” 

« [here must have heen a2 inuniense 
concouwme there,” said Octavlus. 

« [ believe pon,” answered the jolly man, 
<q wonderful many; and shocking acci- 
dents in the crowd as well. Once child was 
thrown down, opposite the grand stand, 
and trodden so flat, that its distressed mo- 
ther was obliged to roll it np like a sheet 
of wet pasteboard, and curry it away under 
her ann when the race was over. The 
man as kept the Derby Arms booth, fear- 
ing his bur was going to be upset hy the 
pressure of the crowd, was compelled ta 
sacrifice all his soda, water und ginger beer 
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to fonn a sort of battery, and, after two 
hours” unflinching water, he contrived to 
cork off the multitnde.”” 

« Tord bless me,” said Octavins, in asto- 
nishment, * I should like to have seen that. 
I hope there will be a great crowd to-inor- 
row.” 

« | believe the race for the plate will be 
very interesting,” suid one of the clerks, 
addressing the jolly man. 

Remarkabty so,” said he; * the'plate 
is very valuable, and the stewurds tulk 
ubout adding a knife and fork.” " 

ć ts too bad,” said the other clerk, 
laughing, and saying, in an under-tone, to 
the jolly man, ** He'll smoke directly.” 

« No, he won't,” said the man, pulling 
his ticket out, and looking at it. * Smoking 
ain't allowed in the Company'x carriages. 

« Winbl'd'n,”” shouted all the policeimen 
in a breath, as tbe train slackehed on 
PA the station. Two or three peo- 
pie here got out, and a little man, some- 
what like the inmortal Pickwiek, without 
his gaiters, ran out of the house, and rang 
a bell, and then ran in again; and the 
engine pufłed on, and set off, as if nothing 
had happened. A great many passeugers 
left the train at Kinyston, and more at. 
Ditton Marsh, so thańt when Mr. Spiff 
reached Weybridge, his carriage was nearly 
deserted, except by the jolly-faced man, 
who said he was goiug on to Woking. 

Now, be it known, for the benefit of 
those who hare not made Brookes's Gazet- 
teer their ceaseless stndy, thut Chertsey, 
whither Octavins was bound, is a little 
town, situated abont three miles from Wey- 
bridęe, and chiefiy celebrated for two great 
events: it was here that King Ilenry VI. 
elevated the cxtremities of his feet after he 
had been murdercd by Richard lI.; and 
it was in the neighbourhood, that Oliver 
Twist and Sykes attempted the burglary 
at Mrs. Muylie's house. Moreover, Chert- 
sey possesses tour doctors, three lawyers, 
two parsons, and a firc-engine; and has un 
omnibus that runs at all sorts of odd hours, 
to meet the railway trains. Into this con- 
veyance Mr. Spiff entered, and traversing a 
neat piece of country, variegated «vith one 
or two villages, arrived at his destination. 
Hauving bespoken a bed at the Crown Inn, 
which, to describe it geographically, is 
bounded on the cast by the market-house, 
and on the west by the blacksnith's shop, 
he procceded at once to transact his busi- 
ness, and get it over; and then, after 
dawdling abont the town for a little while, 
with the idle listlessness of a person by 
himself in a strange pRce, he retired early 
to hed, in order to he rising with one lark 
for the unticipationsnfanother. 

ALBERT. 
(To be continued.) 
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«THE WHOLE DUTIE OF MAN.” 
(To the Editor.) 


PenmMrr a constunt reuder of the Łife- 
rary AForld, to comment on the following 
passage in the * Varieties,” page 144. 

„ JPhole Dutie of. Man. —* Dr. Barrow 
is sajd to bce the author of the * Whole 
Dutie ot Man,” and other pieces usually 
aseribed to Sterne.—(We find this in the 
Diary of the Rey. J. Ward, who died iu 
1631 : it must be an interpolation, though 
not distinguished as such; secing that 
Sterne was born in 1713, or 32 years after 
the death of the Diarist. ") 

Now, had no other writer existed than 
the * elerical bnfłoon,” the author of Zris- 
tram Skandy, bearing the name of Sterne, 
the argument wonłd be conclusive for the 
iuterpołation ; but allow me to usk, sir, 
whether it is not far more probable that 
the passage is genuine, and that the person 
referred to is not Laurence, but Richard 
Sterne, Archbishop of York, from 1664, 
till 1634, when he died in his 87th ycur? 

No person could for a moment suppose 
that the trifling senthnentalist, and obscene 
novel writer, Sterne, was the anthor ot 
that onee popular book, the ** Whole Dutie 
of Man,” 

But there is nothing unreasonable or 
ubsurd in the book being ascribed o 
Richard Sterne, though Barrow might 
rcally have been the uuthor. 

Ile (R. Sterne) was chaplain to Arch- 
bishop Land, and attended the martyred 
primate to the seaffold ; at the restorution 
ot the monurchy he was raised to the see 
ot Carlisic, and from thence translated to 
the urchiepiseopal chair of York. 

The prelate und the prebendary were, 
if my memory does not deceive me, de- 
scended from one conuimnon  ancestor, 
namely, Roger Sterne, the archbishop's 
grandfather. W. BRABAN, 


JBopulac Antiquities. 
JUNE TESTIVALA. E 

ln days of yorc, June was, indeed, u 
« merrie monetu,” in wbich onr ancestors 
were wont to celebrate certain festivals, 
presenting strange admixtures of devotion 
and frivolity, yet withal interesting to the 
inquirer into the progress of humun so- 
ciety. In most of these ceremonies, 
fłowers were brilliant and poetical acces- 
sories; for June is the very saturnalia of 
Flora. Few of the floral games have lasted 
to our day : they are mostly superseded 
by * shows; though we rejoice to sce lin- 
gering in varibus parts of the eountry, the 
occasional erection of evergrcen arches, 
decked with flowers, to celebrate the re- 
turn of some estinable personuęe, alter w: 
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long absence from home, to a neighbour- 
hood wherein they are beloved by all 
ranks alike for their public and private 
virtues.* 

On Trinity Sunday, formerly there was 
a procession of children accompanying 
parlands and ribands. On the eve 'of 
"Thursday after Trinity Sunday, the Welsh 
strew a sort of ferp, called * Red yn 
Mair,” before their doors.—(Popul. Anliq. 
i.223—232.) , + 

It appears that on St. Barnabas Day, 
(June 11,) garlands of roses and wood- 
rose (dsperula.) were formerly worn by 

riests and clerks, as well as others. 
Mónig women also made gatherings of 
flowers.— (Brand's Pop. Antią. i. 233, 234.) 

Corpus Christi Eve.—ln parts of North 
Wales, green herbs and flowers were 
strewed at the doors of houses.—(Brand, i. 
238.) 

Corpus Christi Day was first instituted 
by Urban IV. tCoryatt's Crudit. i. 36,) and 
he annexed an immense number of par- 
dons to thetobservation of it. (Gold. Łez. 
xxiii.) It was remarkable for a play which 
lasted cight days, and treated of every 
subject in Scripture from the Creation, 
(Weever, Fan. Monum. 405, ed. fol.) The 
Coventry Mysteries, printed by Hone, 
(13—67,) only commence with the birth of 
tik Virgin Mury. The Coventry play was 
particularly famous. The prologue was 
delivered by three persons, wlro spoke al- 
ternately, and were called Vexillators ; 
and it contains the arrangements of the 
several pageants, which amount to no less 
than forty. Each of these pageants, or acts, 
consists ot a detached subject from Serip- 
ture, beginning with the Creation, and 
ending with the Last Judgment. The dif- 
ferent trading companies were at the ex- 
pense of the sereral pageants, each taking 
a part, and were also the aetors. The 
pagcant was abolished by James I.; and, 
to rrake amends, the citizens, in some 
parts of Faglaud, substituted show-days, 
and erected arbours in the town meadows, 
where they feasted. (ZF'eever, uć sup. Phil- 
tpps's Shrewsbury, 202.) A procession was 
made on this day, with the host in a parti- 
cular shrine, or carried by the priest in a 
bag around his neck, to save the cropa 
from darhage. Canvas-paintings, like those 
ot wild beasts, containing the history of 
our Saviour, were also cxhibited, and ex- 
plained by the mendicant friąrs, Rose 
garlands were worn, and torches carried 
about. ln short, the policy was that a 

* We perceive that a fcte, of' the class to which 
we allude, took place upon Haasnpton Court Green, 
to celebrate the receut, returm of our amiable 
Queen Dowager to this gountry, and to A neich- 
bourhood wherein the hłessinge of her majesty's 


active benevolenre are pęcukarly felt by the hum- 
„ bier classes. 
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sense of religion shonłd ałways be kept 
alive, though the modes were those of 
puppet-showmen, and unworthy of philo- 
sophers and men of liberal education.—= 
(Popul. dntią. i. 235—238.) 

St. Fituss Day (June 15,) hens were 
offered at his image. 

Sunimer Solstice, or the Diyil of St. John 
Baptist's ue. —1t is certain that fires 
were lit amóng the Heathens, to celebrate 
the retnrn of the summer solstice, vćz. 
Druidical bonfires, leaping over fires, 
torches carried, Śwe., transferred to St. 
John's Day, becausc he was a burning 
and a shining light. Candles were set np 
at reading the Gospel, even at noon, As 
emblems of Christ, the light that was to 
come into the world. Lamps were hung 
out, doors shadowed with branches, bon- 
fires, indeed complete illuminations, all 

resunied to be for the purpose of purify- 
ing the air, but really of superstitious 
origin; u wheel twisted with straw, and 
set an fire, rolled down a hill; brazen ves- 
sels beaten ; rain at this season prognosti- 
catinę a good cerop of filberts ; stools 
dressed with flowers, from the Ludi Com- 
piłalii and feasts of the Lares; dragons 
(fireworks) discharged in the air; paste- 
board images of giants paraded ; march- 
ing watchmen in large bodies; orpyne 
plants, called Midsummer men, to shew 
hy the turn of the leaves to right or left, 
the truth or falsehood of lovers ; divina- 
tions from fern-secds and coals of mug- 
wort; bonfires, and making verses by the 
Eton boys ; sitting in the church-porch te 
see the ghosts of all that should die in the 
ensuing year ; hanging bonghs conscerated 
at Midsummer-day at the stall-door, where 
the eattle stood ; St. John implored to 
conufer a benediction of wine; and va- 
rious silly divinations prevailed. 

We find also Rodi among the ob- 
servances peculiar to Juue, severul other 
curious relies of the fire-worship of the 
Celtic nations. According to Toland, they 
kindled fircs on Midsununer eve, which 
were, (in his time,) continued by the Ro- 
man Catholics of Ireland, muking them 
in all their grounds, and carrying flaming 
brands about thcir corn-fields. This they 
likewise did all over France, and in some 
of the Ścottish isles. These Midsummer 
fires and sacrifices were to obtain a 
blessing on the fruits of the carth, now 
becoming ready for gathering. In Ire- 
lagd, and also in the north of Scotland, 
the Zlst of „June is still called Beltein, 
or Beltane, that is, the day of the Bel 
Fire: and imitatiens of the old super- 
stitions ceremonies of this festival were 
not long ago gesenally performed. Tu 
Ścatland, a sort of sacrifice was offered up, 
aud one of the persons prescnt, upon wham 
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the lot fell, leaped three times through the 
flames of the fire. In Ireland, the cot- 
tugers all drove their cattle through the fire. 
Even in some parts» of England. the prac- 
tice still prevails of lighting fires in pa- 
rishes on Midsummer-eve.—(See Szałzstical 
Account of Scotland, iii. 105; x. 84; and 
xi. 620. Falfancry's Essay on the Antiquity 
of the Irish Language, p. 19; and Brand's 
opul. Antią. i. 238, Sc.) 

St. Pelier's Day, (June 29.)—Fire-brands 
and torches were carried about from the 
Cerealta, or search after Proserpine. Bou- 
fires, and the London watch, prevailed as 
ón St. John's Day. At Gisborough, the 
fishennen made a festival, decorated their 
boats, painted their masts, and sprinkled 
their prows with good liquor ; an ancient 
custom, evidently analogous to naming 
ships with the adjunet of breaking a bottle 
of wine upon the head.—(Popuf. „datiq. i. 
233—270.) 

There can be no doubt, (remarks Fos- 
broke,) from the observations of Du Cange, 
v. Faralea, Farocium, Neofri, Apoteles- 
mata, that most of these customs are of 
Druidical origin. On the subject of giants, 
for instance, Dr. Milner gives the follow- 
ing curions illustration of the wieker image 
of the Druids: ** At Dunkirk and at Douay, 
it has been an immemorial cnstom, on a 
certain holiday in the ycar, to build up an 
immense figure of basket-work and can- 
vas, to the height of forty or fifty feet, 
which, when properly painted and dressed, 
represented a huge giant, which also con- 
tained a number of living men within it, 
who raised the same, and cnused it to 
move from place to place. The popular 
tradition was, that this figure represented 
a certain pagan giant, who used to devour 
the inhabitants of those pluces, until he 
was killed by the patron saint of the same. 
—(Popul. dntią. i. 209, 260.) 


COPPER MINES—No. II. 
BY R. W., GENT, 


IN the progress of operation, the parts 
containing ore are disengaged from the 
surrounding substance with gregt care, in 
order to preserve the former as entire as 
possible ; but some ores are of so friable 
a nature that it is impossible to prevent a 
portion of them from falling among the 
śrugnuents of rock. Whilst miners are em- 
ployed in extracting the vein in the mine, 
others, (in order that no time be lost) are 
engaged in sinking fresh shafts on the out- 
side, with a view of striking the same lode 
at the same depth further to the E. or W., 
and working so that the whole should at 
last unite and form gne line of excavation. 
In the course of this line, freqnent ramifi- 
cations occur, as well as oceasional varia- 
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tions in point of quantity, and very often 
obstacles present themselves by the inter- 
vention of hard rocky substances, which 
divide the lode, and throw it right and left 
for a considerable distance. 

Veins of copper, it has been observed, 
ran, with regard to their longitudinal course, 
in a direction E. and W, With regard to 
their verticał course thcy are found tu de- 
scend, at times, in a direct perpendicular ; 
but more usuallgon an inelination varying 
from a perpendicular to ah angle of 450, 
Their inclinations are also seldom uniform 
for many fathoms together, but are apt to 
vary, so as, at times, to form a wavinę line 
or to be even angalar like steps. If a lode 
of orc, uniform in thickness and without 
intermission, (as is often the case,) could be 
laid open on one side, so us to be seen at 
one view, it would present to the eye a 
metallie layer which had been until then 
coudensed between layers of another sub- 
stance ; the same as if dne supposes a 
plate of metal to he introduced between 
different plates or layers of słate, stone, or 
uny other matter: and if the reader, by a 
stretch of imagination, can suppose layers 
of nuch description on a large scale to be 
occasionally hent horizontally, in rather 
zigzag lines, from E. to W., and to be, at 
times, a little blended and confused, so that 
their homogeneons character he in ceftain 
parts destroyed, but otherwise to descend 
on inclinations as before-mentioned, he 
will be able to form an idea of a mineral 
vein. When such vein has an inelination 
downwards towards the N., it is said to dip 
to the N. ; and when in the opposite direc- 
tion, it is suid to dip to the S. 

The term *vein" gives the idea of a 
substance having its breadth equal to its 
thickness, and its thickness to its breadth— 
something running in a line or string— 
such as the veins of animals. But the term 
is improper when applied to a vein of cop- 
per or other mineral, which is, in zeality, 
a layer; and the only reason that the 
writer can assign for the term having been 
applied to minerals, is, becanse'in excava- 
tions there is never any more of the layer 
exposed at any one time to view than that 
which, to a certain extent, may be said to 
resemhble a vein; although to the eye of 
the mind it is presented in a rety different 
form. 'The expression is, for the sume 
reason, equally improper when applied te 
the vejns in marble, which are, in reality, 
not veins, but streaks or variegations. [n 
the present treatise, however, the word 
has been and will be used in its commonly 
accepted sense. 

When a lode, vein, (or layer,) has bcen 
worked sufńiciently both E. and W., upon 
one level or flopr, it becomes necessary to 
descend ; for which purpose it is usual ie 
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sink shafts from above at convenient dis- 
tunces to the N. or 5., whichever may be 
the inelination of the lode or luyer ; after 
which the same coarse of operation takes 
place as has been described before, and 
thus two floors or levels are formed; dnriny 
which the miners from the upper floor 
muke appronchcs towards the miners in 
the second floor, by excuvatiońs at regular 
distances: after this, the intermediate 
parts (or the portionś of the layer between 
such excavatiojis) are cut away, and thus 
the whole portion of the layer between the 
first and second floor is removed. 

It is obvious that in so large an excava- 
tion, a great extent of surface would be left 
unsupported und likely to fall in, were net 
something done to prevent such a calamity, 
For this purpose recourse is had to timber, 
a man bcing constantly at hund whose ex- 
elusive duty it is to shore up those parts in 
the progress of the works where uny danger 
is NE The timber is usually 
deal, imported from the Baltie, free of 
duty ; and it would be dificult for any one 
wholly unacquainted with mining opera- 
tions to form an idea of the vust quantity 
which is used on such occasions. 

As the mine becomes deeper, fresh 
excavations are made on new levels or 
floors, the intermediate parts of which are 
cuteaway and timbercd in a manner 
similar to what hus becn deseribed. In 
fuet, as the work descends, it exlibits 
nothing but a repetition of operations at 
stated depths, varying bat little from one 
another, uutil either the nine is worked 
out, or the cxpenscs incidental to its pro- 
gress are found more than equal to the 
profits. 
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Mines are oceasionally sunk to a very 
great depth. One mine in Cornwall is said 
to be 1,800 feet deep, with levela and other 
ruinifications of proportionate exteut.— 
In mines newly formed, the operators usu- 
ally ascend and descend by buckets us be- 
fore described, bat this mode would, after u 
short time, be fonnd inconvenient; on 
which account a shaft is in general cut 
expressly for the purpose of ascent and 
descent, called a footwny, to the sides of 
which are attached iron ladders. At the 
distance of about every sixty feet are 
landings or restiug places, formed ot 
timber, having apertures for the ladders 
made alternately in opposite directions, so 
that a person could not in case of accident, 
easily tall beyond sixty feet atany one time. 
In these sabterranean excuvations, the 
workmen are plentifully sapplied with 
candlesą notwithstanding which there is 
often difficulty in procuring sufficient 
light; for miners can work where there is 
scarcely oxygen enough to sustaiu a smal] 
flane. By the same force of habit. they 
are also enabled to endnre the execssive 
heat incidental to places where little air 
cun be introduced, and where the warnth 
of their own bodies occasions a constant 
siema. 

The expenses of mininy increase in 
proportion to the depth ; so tlat the same 
quantity of ore which to a certuin depth 
could be raised at a profit, would, nt a 
greuter depth, be not worth raising at all. 
These expenses consist chiefy in the 
various machinery required, but more 
pon Y stcam-enpines, of which, in a 
arge mine, there are frequently not fewer 
than seren, cight, or ten. These ure used 
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artly for the raising of ore, and partly 
bor clearing the mine of water, which 
would otherwise soon fill it entirely; for 
in all mines there is a constant ooziug of 
water from the sides, which to a certain 
depth proceeds from the rains and other 
aqucous collections on the surface, beyond 
that depth from springs. Iłowever incon- 
venient snch water may be considered, it 
is, nevertheless, attended with two ad- 
vantages—one that the stone is rendered 
less hard by its continual exudation, and 
the other, that the oxygen from it supplies 
in some degree the want of air. 

In many mines, the inconvenience of 
want of air is removed by cutting the 
levels or passages in a direction so as 
to admit the outer air. Thus, if the mine 
Łe npon an eminence, where there is a 
Sloping side, or where there happens to be 
a ravine, cavern, hollow, or fissure,e at 
no great distunce, the passage which is 
inade to open into it, is termed an Adit: 
but metal has too frequently to be worked 
where this is impossible, such as nnder the 
sea, or quite in the bowels of the earth. 


LAST MOMENTS OF TURENNE. 

Tue brilliant career of Turenne has 
few parallels in modern history. He was 
trained to the art of wur from boyhood; 
he serred for u year as a common soldier, 
and such was the rapidity of his rise, that 
at the eurly age of thirty-two he was made 
a marshal ©f France. From the age of 
twenty-four to the moment of his death, 
he knew scarcely any relaxation from 
netive serviec ; and for forty ycars he was 
one of the most renowned generals of 
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France or Europe. Holland and Flandera, 
Italy, and parts of Germany, were thc 
principal scenes of his exploits, which 
extended nearly half throngh the long 
and splendid reign of Louis XIV. 

Early in the ycar 1675, Turenne 
shewćd the strongest inelination to retire 
from the world. He was now sonewhat 
udvanced in life, having entered his 64th 
year; and though yet capable of great 
fatigne, his strength was not what it had 
formerly been. He was wearied equally 


'with the pleasures and applauses of the 


world, and with the life of incessant 
activity which be had led from boyhood ; 
whilst he was anxious to throw off all fur- 
ther efres, and pass the rest of his days 
amongst the good father: of the Oratory, 
to whom he had hecome sincerely attached 
since his conversion to the Roman Catholic 
faith. tle wus not, however, enabled to 
enjoy this repose; and being pnee more 
called into the field, lost bis life by a 
chance of war, as he was reconnoitring 
the Austrian General Montecucfli, neur 
Sasbach, on July 27, 1675. The circum- 
stunces of his death are very interestiny. 
He had just resolved to attack the enemy, 
and had given the necessary orders for 
bringing up and forming his troops ac- 
cording to the plan he had laid out in his 
own mind. A good deal of nyitation was 
visible in the Imperial forces, though a 
desultory cannonade was kept up on both 
sides, 

« turenne had heard mass and taken 
the comtnunion ; and he then lay down 
under a tree to breakfast, expressing much 
confidence in the success of the approach- 
ivg battle. which was very unusual with 
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him. After he had been in that spot some 
tinie, information was brought to him that 


a movement, as if for the purpose of 
retreat, had been observed in the enemy's 
line; and mounting his horse, he rode 
forward to nascertain what was the real 
cause thereof. As he rode on, he ordered 
all his staff to remain behind, and shortly 
after met uu English officer, who said to 
him, *Come this way; they are firing in 
that direction." * I domot intend to he killed 
to-day,” replied Turenne with a smile, and 
rode on. A few steps further he found 
St. Hilaire, who commanded the artillery, 
and who had been basily engaged in mak- 
ing dispositions for the approaching battle. 
As soon as he saw Turenne, he excelaimed, 
ć Look at that battery which I have placed 
there!” "The marshal drew in his horse ; 

and, at that moment, a cannon ball carried 
off the arm of St. Hilaire with which he 
was pointing to the battery, and struck 
Turenne himself in the very middle of the 
body. His head fell forward instantly ; 
and the forse, finding no pressarc on the 
rein, turned round «nd galłoped back to 
the spot where the staff had remained. 
"There it stopped; and Turenne, who had 
kept his seat till that moment, fell into 
the arma of those who surrounded him. 
He twice opened his eyes, but he never 
8 spoke more ; and, in an instant after, the 
last spurk of life had departed. 

«© A cloak was immediately thrown over 
the body to conceal the event from the 
sołdiery ; but the agitation amongst the 
principal officers who surrounded the 
corpse, and the sight of the well-known 
horse of the marshal, without a rider, 
soon spread the tidings. Numbers then 
rushed forward to see the body of a 
general whom all had loved with enthusi- 
asm : but the sight inspired them with 
fury rather than depressed them, and they 
demanded vehemently to be led forward to 
yenge the death of *their Father, as 
they commonly called that great man. 

« fłenry de la Tour, Viscount Turenne,” 
says” the Count de Bussy Rabatin, one of 
his most celebrated contemporaries, * was 
of,a middling height, and with large 
shoulders, which he raised from time to 
time_in speaking :—this is a kind of bad 
habić which one acquires generaliy from 
the want of assurance. He had large 
contracted eyebrows, which gave him an 
unhappy air. R 

« fle had so much experience in war, 
that with good judgment, which he had, 
and extraordin application to the 
trade, hę rendered himself the greatest 
captaiu of his uge. Te hear him speak 
in council, he seemed the most irresolute 
of men; nevertheless, when compelled 
to choose his part, no one ever chose it 
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better or more rapidly. — His true talent, 
which is, in my opinion, the most to be 
esteemed in war, was that of regaining 
the advantage when matters were in u 
bad state. When, in the presence of enc- 
mies, he found himself the weaker, there 
was no position out gf which, by a rivulet, 
ravine, wood, or eminence, that he did not 
find the means of turning to some advan- 
|vaę Up to the last eight years of his 
, he had been more circumspect than 
enterprising ; but seeing that temerity 
was the fashion, he became less careful 
than he had been, and as he chose his 
mcasures better than others, he gained as 
many battles as he fought. His prudence 
roceeded from his temperament, and his 
boldneśe from his experience. 

« He had a very great extent of mind 
capable of governing a state as well as m 
army. He wasby no means ignorant in 
literary matters, and knew something of 
the Latin poets, and a thousand bcautifnł 
pes: in the French poets. łle was 

ond enough of bons mots, and was an adept 

therein. He was simple in his dress, and 
even in his expressions. One of his 
greatest qualitice was his contempt for 
riches: never was there a man who cared 
so little about inoney as he did. He had 
commanded the army of France in Ger- 
many, where he might have amassed 
millions, and had not done it. This dis- 
interestedness, together with the hbiuh 
alliances which he had iu that country, 
gave him much credit with the Germans. 

« He loved women, but without attach- 
ing himself to tbem. He was fond of 
the pleasures of the table, but withont 
excess. Ile was a pleasant companion ; 
he knew a thousand tales, took a pleasure 
in telling them, and told them very well. 
During the last years of his Life, he was 
courteous and bencvolent: he gained the 
love and esteem both of officers and sol- 
diers; and in point of glory, he fonnd 
himself, at length, so much above all the 
world, that the fame of others could no 
more incommode him.” * 

AI parties mourned Turenae: Mon- 
tecuguli himself expressed the deecpest 
sorrow, exclaiming, * There died a man 
who did honour to man!” Grief and con- 
sternation spread through France at his 
death ; and the king ordered the body of 
his great gencral to be buried at St. IJenis, 
in the chapel of the kings. Many tributes 

swere erected to his memory in the coun- 

ries which had been benefited by his 
exploits ; and among these memorials is 
the monument *represented in our en- 
graving. 

* Quoted in Mr? James's admirable * Life and 


Times of Lonis XIV.,” whence the materials of 
this slight sketch have been principałly derived. 
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New Mooks. 


TRAVELS IN THE TRANS-CAUEŚKIAN PRO- 
VINCES OF RUSSIA. BY CAPTAIN RICHARD 
WILBRAHAM. 

[Turs is a goodly tome of * rough notes” 
respeciing a portion of Asia to which 
attention has of late years been eagerly 
directed. The author apologizes for the 
rawness of the materials with which he 
haa woven an amusing volume of śeet 
impressions ; for whether his carpets were 
spread in the dark and noisome stable of 
an Armenian hovel, or in the palace of a 
"Turkish pacha, he allowed no eveniąg te 
pass without recording more er łess fully 
the impressions of fke dny. His sketches 
were, doubtiess, taken in the saddle, so 
„that he may be as steady a horseman as 
Runjeet Singh, who could drink a cup of 
coffee whilst on horseback withont spifing 
a drop into the saucer. His route lay 
throngh Persia, and the Caucasus, and 
along the southern shore of the Lakes of 
Van And Urumiah, in the autumn and 
winter of 1837; the author, (of the 7th 
Royal Fusiliers,) quitting Goolahek near 
'Tehran, and visiting the interesting coun- 
tries lying between the Caspian and the 
Black Sea. The precise route is not elearly 
shewn in the narrative, which, however, 
is aecompanied by a clever map. We have 
ouly space for a few random quotations.] 


The Shah of Persia. 


The publice salaam had just broken np 
as I reached the principal entrance of the 
garden, and the courtiers, with their 
scarlet cloaks and lamb-skin caps, wound 
round with Kashineer shawls, were sitting 
in groups under the shady elins, enjoying 
the lnxury of the kalioun. Passing through 
an avenue of tall plane trees, I fonnd the 
Shah seated in a small octagonal sammer- 
honse, sitnated in the centre of the garden, 
and cooled by a clear streaia, which, flow - 
ing through the building, fonmned beneath 
the dome n capacions basin. Four deep 
recesses, ornamenied by fanciful repre- 
sentations of the feats of Rustam, and 
other heroes of Persia, fronted the,cardi- 
nat points, and, according to the hour of 
the day, the carpets were spread in one or 
other of them. His Majesty was seated 
nesr the window supported by a pile of 
cushions, while a siugle attendant knelt 
behind him, waving a broad fan of feathers 
above his head.  klis dress was, as usuah 
perfectly simple, the richly-jewelled handle 
of his dagger alone betokened his rank. 
His uge does not exceed one or two and 
thirty, but his thick beard and heavy figure 
make him appear an older man : his coun- 
tenance in rather handsome, and, except 
when his anger is excited, of a prepos- 
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sessing and good-humoured expression : 
his manner, especially towards Europeans, 
is extremely afłable : he generally speaks 
Turkish, the langnage of his tribe, but both 
in that and in Persian, hisenunciation is so 
rapid that it requires some practice to un- 
derstand him. Compared with .the gene- 
rality of Asiatics, the Shah is a man of 
considerable energy, and by no means 
deśi artniformation : he is well versed 
sm'lhe history of his ewn country, and haaa 
tolerabły correct idea of the geography and 
„ His army 1s his 
„ SNA to his thirst for military fame 
he sacrifices both his own ease and com- 
fort, and the welfare and prosperity of his 
country,* His court is far iuferior in style 
and aplondoGr to that of his grandfather 
and predecessor, the principal offices of 
state being occupied by men of low origin, 
deficient in that magnificence and courtli- 
ness of manner which formerly distin- 
guished the Persian noble. The late king 
was aiways attended by a numerous and 
gallant retinue of princes of the blood, and 
officers of state, bewides a crowd of interior 
retainers ; the present monarch often rides 
ont with a few ill-mounted and worse ap- 
pointed followers. 

The Shah is a strict and conscientious 
Mussalman : he never indulges in the for- 
bidden juice of the grape, an abstinence? 
rare in the royal family, nor does he follow 
the universal practice of smoking. His 
harem, unlike that of his grandfather, the 
number of which exceeds all credibility, is 
within the limits prescribed by the Ma- 
hommedan law. Well would it have been 
for Persia had Fatteh Ali Shah been as 
moderate, for every government, however 
insignificant, was conferred upon one of 
his countless sons,t who drained the very 
heart's blood of the eountry. Since the 
accession of the present monarch the'* 
greater part of these have been removed, 
and many of them are now reduced to tże 
utmost distress, living from hand to month 
by the sale of shawls and jewels, the relies 
of better days. Some of the late King's 
wives have passed into the harems of pri- 
vate individuals : others, who had amassed 
some property, live in their respective ril- 
lages. : 

Mahommed Shah has two sons; the 
eldest, his destined successor, is now at 
'Tabreez, underthe care of Suleiman Khan, 
his maternal uncle. The mother of the 
boy was of the royal tribe. The second, 


* I have heard this expedition against Herat 
often attributed by Persians to the circumisiance of 
the Shah's having read a translation of Bourrienne's 
Memoirs of Napoleon, andq thus become inoculated 
with the thirst for conquest. 

t Luti Ali Khan, the head buffoon of the late 
Shah, is said to be the ddly man in Persia who cam 
repeat the names of them all. 
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who resides at Tehran, is a chubby little 
fellow, about three years old, the son of a 
Koordish woman. 


Ararat. 


Ararat, with its two distant peaka, bore 
about N.N.W. The lesser Ararat. was 
bare of snow, but the principal crest of the 
mountain was of dazzling white, relieved 
by dark chasms in the rock, and by preci- 

ices from whose stęep flanks the snow 

ad slid intó the hollows beneath. A few 
light clonds hung motionless abore the 
suminit, throwing their grey shadows upon 
the spotless snow. It is a subject of dis- 

ute whether the highest peak of Ararat 

as ever been reached ; for, although Pro- 
fessor Parrot published a detailed account 
of his ascent, his statements have not met 
with general belief, The Armenian Pa- 
triarch of the ncighbouring convent of 
Etchmiadzin refutes the Professor's asser- 
tion with the same pious indignation with 
which the Pope rejected the system of 
Galileo, for the Armenian Church devoutly 
belieres that no mortal foot can profane 
the summit of the holy mountain. 

As far as I could judge, at the distance 
which I passed from Ararat, the ascent 
did not seem by any means impracticable. 
In many places the anow appeared to me 

eto slope gently and unbroken up to the 
very summit. The lawless predatory 
habits of the Koords of this district would 
render the attempt dangerous without a 
suflicient escort. 

In the cvening I sanntered for half an 
hour bcyond the precinets ot the village, 
along the banks of a clear mountain 
stream. The sun had only just sunk below 
the horizon, and Ararat stood forth in 
durk relief against the glowing sky. The 
mountain was of the deepest purple ; even 
the snow-clad peak was not distinguish- 
able from the general mass. I have seen 
loftier mountains than Ararat, but its 
massive outline, the bold manner in which 
it rises from the immense plain of the 
Arras and the powerful interest with 
which sacred history has invested it, unite 
in rendering it an object of wonder and of 
Awe. It now forms the boundury of the 
three empires of Turkey, Persia, and 
Russia. 

Scenery of the Caucasus. 

So deep was the valley throngh which 
our road now led, that for several hours 
we travelled in the deepest shade. On 
either side, the mountains rowe like stnpen- 
dous walls of granite, fram every cliff und 
ledge of which, wherever they could find 
a_sednty nourishment, protruded stunted 
piąes. It almost made me giddy to look 
up these precipicex; a thousand jatting 
crags seemed ready to detach themselves 
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and crush the passing traveller. We soon 
reached thg, pass of Dariel, the gate of the 
Caucasus, hero the rocks so neurly meet 
that their base is washed by the foaming 
Terek, and the road is excavated in the 
solid rock overhanging the furious stream. 
Near the entrance of the pass are seen the 
ruins of an ancient fortress, which coin- 
manded the passage of the Caucasue, and 
which was long garrisoned by the Arabs. 
It was here that I first perceived the 
gigantic scale of this mountain scenery. 
The perpendicalar walls which form the 
portal of the gate, nd which the eve in 
rain essays to measure, are in proportion 
to the mountains behind them but as the 
pedestal to the tall column, yet these latter 
are entirely free from snow, and rank 
aS pen: beside Monnt Elburz, Kasbek, 
and the other monarchs of the Cancasus. 
After passing Dariel, the road became at 
every step less precipitous, and the moun- 
tains, gradually opening out on every side, 
disclosed the wide plain of the Kabarda. 
At intervals of hałf a mile, pickets were 
posted on commanding sites, with horses 
ready saddled, and beacons to give instant 
notice of a night-attack from the moun- 
tnineers. At length we left the Cancasus 
behind us, aud entered on the plain. 
Education, Ś:c. ać Tiflis. 

The French consul is only allowed to 
receire the * Journal des Dółats” on the 
condition of not shewing it to any Russian 
subject. Whenever any article appears 
which is condemned in Petersburg, the 
guilty number is enclosed in cartridge- 
paper, and sealed with the seal of the 
censorship, a sort of political quaran- 
tine. The * Petersburg Gazette'—a scanty 
little sheet, containing no information, — 
is the only paper seen in Georgia. Al- 
though Tittis contains so large an Euro- 

ean population it possesses no public 
ibrary, nor, indeed, cven a bookseller's 
shop. The only publications that I saw 
exposed for sale were Russian dictionaries, 
und a history of the campaign in Turkey, 
published by authority. In only one of 
the many houses that I was in did I see 
any symptoms of a book-case. Thus de- 
barred from the only rational mode of 
employing their time, it is no wonder that 
the Russian officers should fall into those 
habits of gambling and dissipation so pre- 
valent among them. With the exception 
6f a few young men of good family, who 
have joined the army iu Georgia in the 
p: of distinguishing theinselves in the 
only field now ofen to them, the officers 
are seldom gentlemen by birth oreducation, 
and disgraceful ecenes not unfrequently 
occur unnoticed, which in our service 
would jnstly cost a man his comumission. 
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There is at Tiflis a gymnasium for the 
education of boys of all nations, in which 
much attention is paid to the study of 
Oriental languages, the knowledge ot 
which is a certain stepping-stone to ad- 
vancement in the Russian service. One 
young man who wus studying at this 
gymnasium called frequently upon me, 
By birth he was a Iindoo, by religion a 
Mahommiedan, and whenever I had a 
vacant honr he would come and talk to 
me about his native country, which he 
siyhed to revisit. There was also a young 
Egyptian, a clever little lad, at the same 
establishment, 


Table Customs at Tifiis. 


I dined at General Valkhovsky's, and 
met the reigning Prince of Abkhasia and 
his brother. He is nominally independent, 
Sput under the protection of Russia. Gen. 
Valkhovsky's house and dinners urę a 
very fair specimen of the style of living 
of the higher classes in Russia. There is 
a great deal of comfort without display or 
ostentation, and the table is always laid 
for more than the number of the family, 
general invitations being intended to be 
accepted. The French custom is univer- 
sally adopted of handing round ull the 
dishes, and the dessert alone is placed upon 
the table. The order of the dishes varies 
a little from our notions, for the fish is 
brought round in the middle of the dinner, 
and the general finale is a róti. Włlut we 
call a second course rarely forms a part of 
their dinner. In old-fashioned honses 
supper is still eaten, but in the higher 
circles tea has generally superseded that 
sociable, but, alas ! most indigestible meal. 
On rising in the morning, the Russians, 
tike the Persians, ulways drink a cup of 
tea ; and, as their dinner hour is carly, 
breukfast is a meal unknown. This may 
be, and perhaps is, very wholesome and 
very rational, but it is not at all suited to 
my taste. On the whole, however, I think 
that Russian cookery. as far as I have had 
tn opportunity of judging, is good; for, 
whatever the rest of the dinner may be, 
there is always a plain roast joint to fall 
back upon.  Besides the wine of Kakheti, 
there is the * DDonskoy,” a very palutable 
imitation of champagne, made, as its name 
imports, on the banks of the Don; but 
European wines, of course, are seldom 
inet with in this remote province. 

[These extracts will furnish the reader 
with some estimate of the graphic variety 
and life-like incident with which Captain 
Wilbraham's attraetive volune is charac- 
terized. Besides the map already men- 
tioned, the work contains some spirited 
artistical sketches: qne of the Puss of 
Dariel is a stupendous scene of terrific 
sublimity ; it is admirably drawn.] 
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A PIC=NIC FROM THE JUNE MAGAZINES. 


Selfish People. — Sometimes, we trust 
rarely, selfishness cxhibits itself in mar- 
ried life, and not matrimonially either; 
becauee, as one of the great operations of 
the mysteries of marriage is to make the 
husband and wife one, it necessarily fol- 
lows—it sounds like a bnll—that if one be 
selfish, they both shęuld be selfish ; that 
is to say, jointly selfish in tkteir double 


"unity ; and in so far as domestic felicity is 


concerned, the accordance of one half with 
the other half is most desirable as pro- 
motive of harmony and comfort. What 
has gene with the Siamese Twins we can- 
not, at present, pretend to say; but, as 
they must, by this time, be extremely re- 
spectable gentlemen as to age and stand- 
ing in life, we can conceeive nothing more 
disagrceauble to Mr. Chang wishing to sit 
down, than Mr. Ching's being €xceedingly 
anxious to take a walk; nor anything 
less likely to be delightfni than My.Ching's 
choosing to sing a convivial song while 
Mr. Chang is suffering under a dreadful 
headach. And yet it falls to our lot to 
know a family—no, not a family, for they 
have no children, but a pair of people, 
who, selfish in the extreme, are not selfish 
in unison ---they are both selfish, sepa-e 
rately selfish, and carry their selfishness 
to u pitch far beyond the belief of the 
most ercdulous belierer in human infir- 
mities. ę live in the country, in a 
very pretty house, with a very well ar: 
ranged establishment; they visit nobod 
—nohody visits them—the walls which 
surround the kitchen-garden are thickly 
set with broken glass—the palinys of the 
shrubberies are studded with tenter-hooks 
—two fierce dogs range about the stable- 
yard, and stcel-traps and spring-guns are, 
set in the grounds every night. Against 
the gable-end of the coach-house, which 
touches the road, a board is affixed, ah- 
nouncing that all persons begging will be 
rosecuted with the utmost rigour ef the 
aw, together with a long list of rewards, 
ofłered by the parich for the apprehension 
of ofłenders of every description. The 
name of this isolated couple was Munns, 
derived originally, as the clergyman of 
the parish imagined, from monos—his in- 
tercourse with the family was very li- 
mited. Mr, and Mrs. Muuns were always 
ill when a charity sermon was preuched, 
and as to any little parochial subseriptions 
which might be proposed, Mr. Munns de- 
clined interfering, observing that Provi- 
dence had given the cpuntry an admirable 
law for the maintenance of the poor ; un- 
der the provisions of which, hesides whołe- 
some and regulur diet, they were relieved 
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from the worry of ever secing or being 
pestered by their relations or friends, and, 
by the salutary regulations of their re- 


spective residences, relieved from the 
trouble of taking any unnuccessary exer- 
cise.—From a racy sketch, entitled 4 Stir 
in the Household, (well-timed title,) by 
Theodorc Hook, in the New Monthły 


Church Musie.=W hat is the reason that 
while we retain the collects, the creeds, 
the psalms of the ancient Catholic church, 
we reject the magxificent musie which 
renders those inspired words ten times 
more impressive. Did we substitute any- 
thing better, or purer, all would be right ; 
but the sacred (so called) musie in most of 
our churches is :nfamous, and our cathe- 
dral services—except on particular occa- 
sions—are gone through in so szomnolent a 
style as to have anything but the inspiring 
inflnence which should be the effect of 
choral thanksgiving. We have heard, and 
on good authority too, that in one of the 
most celebfated of these establishments, 
a minor canon is in the /abić of paring 
and trim.ning his nails during the per- 
formance of what he ought to consider his 
sacred duties. Few are the hearts which 
musie cannot soften, and by our culpable 
inertness and carelessncss, we leave this 
powerful engine entirely in the hands of 
the Romanists.—New Monthly. 


€ 
The Carol of Content. 
By Sir Lumley Skefington. 
THovaxi gaudy presumption my lot may deride, 
Tve a classical roof and a talented (2) bride ; 
A nymph that appears, while the merits refine, 
More anxious to please than ambitious to słrine. 
She pines for no pomp, for no jewelry sighs, 
For, alas! what are brilliants to heavenly eyes ! 
And well may she slight a magnificent dome, 
Who, more than a queen, makes a palące of home. 
Though artists may there no originals trace, 
We have models of beauty, and copics of grace. 
If the gardens no splendid exotic present, 
Sul] their lilies are pure, and £ culture content; 
From each bud take a hint how the world may 
ensnare, 
And renouncing its folly, escape from its care. 
Th::s reviewinę the bounds of a limited store, 
1 bless what I have, without wishinę it more. 
New Monthly. 
Chamber Laundresses.—=lt was our first 
introduction to that peculiar race of 
f£emales, who call themselves lanndresses 
upon a very ancient and classical prin- 
ciple of nomencłature ; because, as the 
experience of ages has, at length, most 
clearly decided, they never do by an 
chance wash unything. A pair of stu 
boots, unlaced—a dirty handkerchief 
thrown shaw1-wise over the shoulders (we 
have rarely set eyes upon a laundress in a 
cloak)-—a dull-patterned-and dall-coloured 
gown, with an extensive biatus behind, 
affonih pectivę glimpses of various 
prać of 'unmentionable names and 
dinginesn —— a, bonnet, generally 
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black, which may be conceived, by a vigo- 
rous exertion of the imagination, to have 


boasted, at some long-past period, some 
faint pretensions to a shape—hands of 
horrid hue— * forcheads villainous low,” 
and faces on which dirt, and snuff, and 
gin, have set their most indelible signs, 
may be pronounced as the most general 
characteristics of the tribe of laundresses. 
Ten, twenty, thirty, forty, fifty, sixty steps! 
Mercy on us! here we are at last. These 
old women are truly astonishing creatures. 
Here are we, onthe topmost landing-place, 
with but a light load of years on our back, 
puffing and blowing like a stranded gram- 
pus ; and there stands Mrs. Popkins, who 
might well be mistaken for Methuselah's 
eldest daughter, as composed as if she 
had not stirred a foot for these three 
months.— Blackwood. | 
Jonathan JF'ilfs House in the Ol Bażley. 
(Fram Jack Sheppard.)—T'he thief-taker's 
residence was a large dismal-looking habi- 
tation, separated from the street by u 
flagged court-yard, and defended from ge- 
neral approach by an iron railing. Even 
in the dasliGkE it had a sombre and sus- 
picious air, and seemed to slink back from 
the adjoining houses, as if afraid of their 
society. It looked like a | les, and, in- 
deed, it was Jonathau's fancy to make it 
resemble one as much as possible, The 
windows were grated, the doors barred ; 
each room had the name as well as the 
st LkihARE ofa cell; and the very porter 
who stood at the gate, habited likc a 
gaoler, with his huge bunch of keys at his 
girdle, his forbidding countenance and 
surly demeanour, seemed to be borrowed 
from Newgate. The clanking of chains, 
the grating of locks, and the rumbliny of 
bolts, must have been musie in Jonathan'a 
ears, so much paina did he take to subject 
himself to such sounds. The scanty furni- 
ture of the rooms corresponded to their 
dungceon-like aspect. The walls were 
bare, and painted in stone-colour; the 
floors, devold of carpet ; the beds, of hang- 
ings ; the windows, ofblinds ; and, except- 
ing in the thief-taker's own audience- 
chamber, there was not a chair or a table 
about the premises ; the places of these 
conveniences being elsewhere supplied by 
benches, and deal boards laid across joint- 
stools. Great stone staircases, leading no 
once knew whither, and long gloomy pas- 
sages, impressed the occasional visitor 
with the idea that he was traversing a 
bniłding of vast extent ; and, though this 
was not the case in reality, the deccption 
was so cleverly contrived, that it seldom 
failed of producing the intended effect. 
Scarcely any one entered Mr. Wild's 
dwelling without gpprehension, or quitted 
it without satisfaction. More strange 
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„atories were told of it than of any other 
" house in London. The garrets were said 
| to be tenanted by coiners, and artiste em- 
ployed in altering watches and Jw: 
the cellara to be used as a magazine for 
stolen goods. By some it was affirmed, 
that a subterranean communication existed 
between the tbief-taker's abode and New- 
gate, by means of which he was en- 
abled to maintain a secret correspondence 
with the imprisoned felons: by others, 
thut an underground passage led to exten- 
sive vaults, where such malefactors as he 
chose to sercen from justice might be con- 
cenled till the danger was blown over. 
Nothing, in short, was too extravagant to 
be related of it; and Jonathan, who 
delighted in investing himself and his resi- 
dence with mystery, encouraged, and, per- 
baps, originated these marvellous tales. 
Jowcver this may be, such was the ill re- 
port of the place, that few passed along 
the Old Bailey without bestowing a glarfce 
of fearful curiosity at its dingy walls, and 
wondering what was going on inside them ; 
while still fewer of those who paused at the 
door, read, without some internal trepida- 
tion, the formidable name—inseribed in 
large letters on its hright brass plate— 
of JONATAN WILI).— Benćtlcy' s Misc. 
<« The Rules ofthe Kiug's Bench” are a 
certain liberty adjoining the prison, and 
comprisiug some dozen streets, in which 
debiors, who can raise money to pay large 
fees, from which their creditors do zoć derive 
any benefit, are permitted to reside, by the 
wise provisions of the same enlightened 
luws which leave the debtor who can raise 
no moncy, to starve in jail, without the 
food, elothing, lodging, or warmth, which 
are provided for felons convicted of the 
most atrocious crimes that can disgrace 
'humanity. There are many pleasant fic- 
tions of the law in constant operation, but 
„ there is not one so pleasant or practically 
„humorous as that which supposes cvery 
' man to be of equal value in its imperial 
cye, and the benefits of all laws to be 
equally attainable by all men, without the 
smallest reference to the furniture of their 
pockcets.-—N?chołas Nickleby. 
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t 
+ The Queen.—There is a disposition to 
' propagate an absurdity quite at variance 
| with all precedence and common sense, 
;by denominating our gracious Sovereign, 
; Victoria the first. 
| Matilda the first, or John źhe first, or Mary 
| fhe first, or Anne the first? The ordinal 
distinction can never, surely, with propriety 
| be appended to the name of a monarch until 
' there shall have been a second bearing the 
'sume title. On the propriety of styling 


Do we ever speak of 
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the especial royal Court of Judicatnre, at 
which the Sovereign anciently presided 
in person, the Court of Queen's Bench, 
some hesitation may arise, detenninable, 
however, by former practice. Does the 
Saxon derivation of Qucen extend further 
in strict meaning than a royal consort; 
and is not the Queen regnant de facto 
King, as exercising the kingly office? In 
the Liturgy we pray for our * gracious 
Queen and governor, not our governess, 
thus distinguishing ań once, the sex and 
the office. *— Gent. Mag. A. I. K., (one of 
the most active Fellows of the Society of 
Antiquaries.) 


The Thames Tunnel has progressed to 
within z feet of low water mark 
on theenorth side, and from the state of 
the shield and general appearance of the 
excavation, it is believed that all danger 
has been surmounted. When low-water- 
maurk is reached, a shaft will be sunk on 
the Wapping side of the river, and the 
workmen will continue their fabourx at 
each end of the Tunnel; and, it is ealcu- 
lated that the communication fer foot- 
passengers between Surrey and Middlesex 
will be opened in about fifteen months. 
The number of visitors has greatly in- 
ercased of late, and the book which is kept 
in the Tunnel for the entrance of the 
names contains the signatures of the most 
distinguished characters in Europe, in- 
cluding many scientific men.—Cotrier. 


Tvice of Fish.—1lt has often been said 
that fish have no voices: bnt anglers of 
our time have proved that Tench croak 
like frogs; Herrings cry like mice ; Gur- 
nards grunt like hogs; and some say the 
Gurnard makes a noise like a cuckov, 
from which he takes one of his country 
names. The Maigre, a large sea-fish, 
when swimming in shoals, utters a grunt- 
ing or piercing noise, that may be heard 
from a depth of twenty fathoms. 


The Emperor of Russia.—The hboast ob 
the Russians—that among a thousan 
men you would not fail to recognise their 
Emperor—is scarcely exaggerated. -His 
figure is commanding, and his countenance 
striking; bis height must be nearly six 
feet two, and his frame unites symmetry 
with strength ; his smile is peculiarly fas- 
cinating, but the high forehead, the short 
and curved upper lip, and the expression 
of a rather small mouth, impart somewhat 
of sternness to his features when in repose. 
His naturally fair complexion is now 
bronzed by exposure to a southern sun, 
but the forehead where the cap has shel- 
tered it, is white as marble. His blue 
eye is quick and expressive, and a small 
moustache adds to his sołdier-like appear- 
ance.— Captain Fibrąham's Travels. 
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Słammering is not always increased in 
situations of ( difńiculty. Charles I. had an 
impediment in his speech to the end of his 
days; but it was remarked that at his 
trial, and on the scaffold, it was less ap- 
parent than at any other time. 


Sir Harris Nicolas.—Sylvanus Urban, 
Gent., is occasionally somewhat sprightly 
in his similes. In one pf his * Reviews,” 
he compares the mind of Sir Hurris Nicolas 
tę * the trunk ofan elephant: it can stoop 
to pick np the minutest parts of antiqna- 
rian lore, and it has the power of breaking 
through the most knotty and massive chains 
of legal reasonings. ” We believe Sir Harris 
to be one of the most accomplished and 
scholarly antiquaries of his time, 


New Years' Gifts. "The first year that 
Sir Robert Cecil was lord treasurer of the 
royal honsehold, he refused all New Years” 
Gifts, which amounted to above £1,800, 
«as sujjposing them to be some kind of 
bribes whereby he might wink at the cor- 
ruption of officers.”” 


ddssasęination.—1In 1581, at Antwerp, a 
pistol was fired at Wiłliam, Prince of 
Orange, when the bullet entered at one 
check, and passed through the other, with- 
out materially injuring the mouth. The 
pa. burst, and injured the wretch who 

red it—a Biscayan ; and he was killed on 
e the R by the bystanders. The Prince 

was the vietim of another assassin in 1584. 


Circasstan Literati.—In 1837, an officer 
named Hestujefi, the most popular novel 
writer, and commonly called the Walter 
Scott of Russia, was killed in the attack 
ef Adiler. By a strange coincidence, the 
favourite Circassian poet, who has written 
much in imitation of Lord, Byron, was 
killed in a duel, within a month of 
Bestujeff. 


źrchery.—1t is somewhat strange that 
there is no perfect pecimen of an ancient 
arrow existing. 


* Odd Error.—* Undoubtedly the stations 
and pretenture of thc legions and Roman 
soldiers were the origin of towns and 
cities, both in other provinces and this our 
isłand. "—Grough's Edition of Camden, 3vols. 
folio, 1789 ; wherein the marginal note to 
the above passage is * The Origin of 
Chifits.” 

Georgian HMomen.—The fnir Georgians 
are proverbially indolent, and destitute of 
all resource: they customarily while away 
the afternóon by a rubber at whist, rarely 
Spa a book,.and abandon the whole care 
of the hotusehold to their serranta. 


A'sgoent travelier in - Egypt oddly nays, 
4 $hedistant view Bf the City of the Dead 
„davery afriking.' 
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JFaterloo.—It is a remarkable faet, that 
the Duke of Wellington closed his career 
technically speaking —before Marlborough 
commenced his. Wellington pained tbe 
battle of Waterloo at the age of forty-six. 


Egypt.=The streets of El Kkargeh, the 
metropolis of the Great Oasis, are winding, 
narrow, and, bcing entirely covered with 
r00/8, so dark and intricate, that it would 
he impossible for a stranger to pass through 
the town without a guide, and it is neces- 
sary to carry a lantern at mid-day. 

Richmond.—Sir William Temple lived 
at Shene (Richmond,) for seven Ycars 
without once going to London ; so dearly 
attached was this rural philosopher to his 
fascinating suburban retreat. 


Stow.=Mr. J. G. Nicholsa is engaged in 
editing Stow's description of Elizahethan 
Tondon, as it issued from the pen of the 
writer. 

(annibalism and Self-enjoyment.=W ho 
was it, who, (being sold to some canni- 
bals,) when condemned to be eaten, har- 
gained that he sbould have the first slice 
of himself? That man was the King of 
GGourmands. He should be immortalizcd. 
With what pusto would the first morsel go 
down! The more he ate, the more he 
cheated his enemies, and ezjcyed himself ! 
— (rent. Mag. 


Newgate—liy the late improvenents, 
this prison has been made, for the purposes 
of confinement, at least one-fourth larger 
than it was before. On the difierent stnir- 
cases, holes ure perforated through the 
massive walls, so that, by day or night, 
the turnkeys may observe what is going 
on in all the wards without being observed 
themselves. 


Epicurism—* May I help yoa to some 
leef' $”' said the master of the house to the 
łate Mr. Brammell. *T never eat bcef, 
nor horsm, nor auything of that sort,” 
answercd the astonished and indignant 
epicure. 

Serpent Charming-—Mr. Hoskins thinks 
it possible that the serpents which the 
charmers profess to find, and which obey 
their call, are only those which, having 
tanght, they have previously let loose. 


Sir R. Jebb used to say to patients who 
asked him what they might eat,—* Any- 
thing but poker and tongs.” 


Errata.—Page 128, col. 2, dine ], for " sea-coasta,” 
read '' sea coast:” this cdfrection is essential to the 
right understanding of the fact. Page 142, in the 

gaccount ot the French Voyage to the South, from 
the Foreign Monthly Review, No. L., for "Astrolable," 
read *' Astrolabe.” 
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THE FIELD OF WATERLOO. 
YEAR after year, this celebrated plain. 


seemingly * marked out for the scene of 


some great action,” is visited by curious 

ersons from every quarter of the world. 
Jf such universal Interest is war, ** plcad- 
ing ita antiquity from all ages,” that the 
savage and the civilized: alike join in the 
pilgrimage to its fields, and briug away its 
most triding memorials, which they vene- 
rate as relićs. 

To say that curiosity respecting Water- 
loo has, for a moment, abated within the 
four and twenty ycars that have almost 
elapsed since the day of that memorable 
conflict,—would he. untrue. Jt cannot, 
however, be denied that of late the inten- 
sity of this searching spirit hns waxed 
warmer. The flush of conqnest has passed 
away; years have softened all the un- 
pleasant meditations on the event; and in 
years of peace men hare had leisure to 
employ the pen in the investigation of the 
glories gf the sword. Accordingly, we 
have conntless records of this great fight 
written by those who were engaged in it, 
or who were eye-witnesses of its scenes 
and incidents: and, althongh Time has 
thinned their runks, the victorious hero has 
lived to read, digest, and enjoy the best 

- record of his own achievements, one which 
will live when we with its anthor are dust— 
a source of wonder, and praise, and admi- 
ration to late, very late generations. Such 
is the merited meed of approbation which 
has been awarded to the best record yct 
produced of Waterloo. There will be, how- 
ever, 
readers in ages to come; inthe * lives" 
of the rival heroes which ares at this mo- 
ment, issuing from the presses of England 
and France. 

Under these circumstances, we are not 
surprised that the locality of Waterloo has 
risen in the estimation of tourists ; for, so 

inutely has this field been illustrated; 
that, to a travelled Englishman or French- 
man the ground is almost as familiar as 
his own Hyde Park or Chump de Mars. 
The opportunities for visiting the field 
have likewise inereased ; and steam-power, 
by water and land, has aided in keeping 
up the fever of curiosity. Within a few 
hours, (thanks to steam-boat and rail- 
way,) we may be wafted from our own 
ntetropolis to Waterloo, 

" a little lowiy place, 
Obscure till now, when it hath risen to fame, 
And given the victory ita English name.” 
It is no$ intended to give *'a full and par- 
ticuląr history ofthe Gght” ax an accom- 
Włt: to the profixed vignettes of the 

-Fieif"of Waterleo. The first represents 
The Belgic Lion, which is placed upon a 
vast tumułus, 200 feet high, nearly occu- 


other memoriałs for millions of 
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pying the centre of the plain, and by far 
the best station for its survey. Beneath 
the mound, (which is shewn in the distance 
of the second Engraving,) the bones of 
friends and foes lie heaped indiseriminately 
together. A flight of steps leads to the 
a. The lion was cast, (by Mr. Coekerill 
of Lićge,) from cannon taken in the battle, 
and is intended to stand on the spot where 
the Prince of' Orange was wounded. 

To shew with what different eyes wa- 
rious travellers behold the same ohject, we 
quote the following extracts touching this 
commemorative monnment: * There is 
bad taste in thns seeking to glorify oe 
partieolar mound amidst so many instances 
of devotedness to dcath. The great mass 
of earth too, obstruciing the view, and 
changing the face of the ficld, is an ill- 
imagined 2xcrescence.” (Boddington's Be- 
mimżiscences of the Rhine.) 

« 'The appearance of this earthen pyra- 
mid is exceedingly striking ; it is by far 
the most koza ancać ohjeet in the land- 
scape ; and whether considered in refer- 
ence to itself, or the great events which it 
illustrates, partakes, in no small degree, of 
the sublime.” (Notes of a Journey from 
Paris to Ostend.) 

A third critie, the author of the Family 
Tour, tukes a middle course: * the mound 
and the lion have equally been tle subjcet 
of ill-natured censures ; but would appear 
appropriately enongh, since they servc at 
once as a memorial, a trophy, and a 
tomh.”” 

The lion's teeth and nails were muti- 
lated hy some of the French troops in 
their passage to the siege of Antwerp. 
"They would have vented their Nl-humour 
in further injuries, had not Marshal Gerard 
put a stop to such mean spite. 

The second vignette conveys some idea 
of the general appearance of the field, with 
its memorials of several of those who found 
in it a hasty grave. It represents a por- 
tion of the ground called Planchenoit, to 
the left of the high road from Genappe to 
Brusscls, crossing the field nearly in its 
centre. Foremost in thć view is an im- 

sing cast-iron monument erected by the 

russians to some of thcir countrymen, 
who fell here, and bearing the following 
inseription: 
Den gefallenen 
Helden ihr dankbar 

Kónig und 

Vaterland 

Sie ruhen 

In Frieden. 


Belle Alliance 
Pen 18 juni 13815. 


Not far distant, on the left of this interest: 
ing monumend i$ Ła Belle Alliance, a soli- 
tary white house, of which more anon. 
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[In the United Service Journal for the 
present month, we find an attractive paper 
entitled * Popular Errors respeeting the 
Battle of Waterloo.” The novelty is as iin- 
ortant as it is well-timed: e. g. the fo'- 
owing attempt to abate the prevalence of 
the * Errors. ] : 

One is, that the Duke of Wellington was 
taken by surprise at the opening of the 
campaign. This charge, so fir as it im- 
plies a want of vigilance or sagacity, is 
entirely groundless. It is trne that every 


commander, whose policy it is to act on' 


the defensive, is liable to the disadvantage 
of being attacked without knowing the 
tine or point of attack ; and since the line 
of tke allied armies was necessarily of 
great extent, in order to guard the differ- 
ent roads lcading to Brussels, and also to 
obtain supplies for the troops, the utmost 
skill and watchfulness of the twoecom- 
manders could not prevent HBuonaparte 
from making, hy a sudden movement, con- 
siderabłe progress before their troops could 
be concentrated to oppose him. Mint that 
they were inaitentive and eff their guard 
is contradieted, not only by their well- 
known character, but hy abundant posi- 
tive evidence contained in the last volume 
of the *T)esputchos." It appears that 
as early as the beginning of May thcy 
were daily expecting an attack, and had 
made every possible preparation to meet 
it; and though the expectation scems to 
have snbsided a little before the middle of 
June, chiefły becausc their preparations 
were then so complete that they thought 
Buonapurte would not venture to attack 
them, yet their arrangements were fully 
settled, and the vigilance of the out-posts 
was never remitted. 1he truth is, the 
whole imputation of being taken dy sur- 
prise derives its origin from a story about 
a ball at which the Duke und many offi- 
cers were present at the time when the 
second message, confirming A former one, 
reached Brussels, that the enemy were 
certninly in motion. The first message 
arrived during the afternoon, but as it did 
not determine the extent or direction of 
the movement, it was necessary tp wait 
for further intelligence before any move- 
ment eould be made on our part. There 
are at least three high roads leading from 
the French frontier to Brussels, and it was 
impossible to know which of them the 
enemy would choose. But every possible 
arrangement was made defore the Duke 
went to the ball; and, therefore, the pro- 
per question is, was the march of the 
troops in the least delayed by the circum- 
stance of his being at the ball when the 
second message reached, IBiruxsels ? Cer- 
tainly not. They could not have moved 
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sooner without running great risk of hcing 
sent in the wrong direction, which might 
have been fatal to the safety of Brussels. 
It is not neccssary, (ux Sir Walter Scoit 
exprcsses it,) that. u general should be at- 
ways equipped, like a knight of romance, 
with his boots and spunrs on, and a drawu 
sword in his hand ; nor is his presence ut 
a bull any proof of frivolity and caroless- 
ness, when there is not the least evidence 
thut his duty waeai all neglected, but 
quite the contrary. 

Neat, it is objected that the Duke would 
have been defcaćed at Waterloo 1F the 
Prussians had not come up. This is pos- 
sible, but so far as the objcetion implies a 
chatge of rashness for fighting the hattle, 
there is no more sense in it than in any 
other fanciful supposition. Ie would not 
have offered battle if he had not A4uown 
that the Prussians would come up. They 
did not come by a lucky accident. Bluchor 
had promósed that they shonid come, and 
he was not a man likely to break his pro- 
mise, when he knew that he wis cxpected 
on the field of battle. And what wus there 
to hinder them from coming?* They had 
only nine or ten miles to march, without 
any river or enemy between them and the 
field ; and if an army under such a gene- 
ral as Blucher set out early in a summer g 
morning to march ten miles, we might 
coufidently expect that they would accom- 
plish the task loug before night, however 

ad the ronds might be. They were, no 
doubt, much delaycd by the bad state of tho 
roads; nevertheless a considerable force, 
under Bułow, came into action as carly as 
three or four o'elock, which greatly light- 
ened the pressure of the attack on our po- 
sition, and the remainder arrived gradnally 
and successively ; not the whole body at 
once, as some accounts seem to represent. 
Hence, when people say, by way of depre- 
ciation, that the Duke would have been 
defeated if the Prussians had not come fp, 
they migbt with as much reason say that 
he would have bcen deleated if hig own 
cavalry or artillery had not come up. Tho 
enemy saw with dismay the certainty of 
their coming, and made arrangenents and 
exertions accordingly, which, however, 
were ineffectual. . 

A third objection is, tbat the position 
at Waterloo was weak and ill chosen. 
But the proper question is, whether it is 
not the best that can be found betwech 
(Quatre Bras and Brussels ; and secondly, 
whether it is not good enough to justily 
the Duke in risking a battle in it for the 
important óbject of saving Brussels. On 
both points there is little or noe room for 
doubt. "The country had been in :peetcd, 
and that partiecula? position chosen. by 
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the Duke and some of his officers the yca» 
before, in the expectation that it might be 
made available, some time or other, for 
the protection of Brussels; and as to its 
being good enough, the result supplies a 
conclnsive answer. 

And here we cannot but remark low 
frequently in war, as well as in other 
affairs, cireumstances, which at first ap- 
pear to be unfavourable, eventnally con- 
dnce to the grentness Óf the success. The 
tardy arrival of the Prussians was thought, 
no doubt, during the battle, to be a mis- 
fortune ; but it was this rery cirecumstance 
which encouraged Buonaparte to prolong 
his attacks, till, through the fatigue of his 
troops, and night comińg on, he becamiu so 
far involved that he could not extricate 
them. lu likc manner, the weakness of 
the position tempted him to risk a direct 
attack npon it: if it had been much 
stronger, he would scarcely have ventured 
to do so, but would either hare cndca- 
vonred to turn it, or (which is more pro- 
bable undef the circumstances) would have 
retreated into France, and changed the 
whole plan of the campaign. We know 
what the result was, but we do not know 
what it would have been, if nade to de- 
pend on a different train of contingencies. 

A fourth error. very common awong 
writers of lives and tours, is, that Wel- 
lington and Blncher met at the inn called 
La Belle Alliance, /ł. e., close to the field 
of battle. They did not meet there. 
Blucher overtook Wellington on the roud 
to Genappe, two miles, or morc, from the 
field of battle.* "This error may seem 
trifling, but it is not entirely so; for the 
true account of the matter is a proof of 
the energy and decision of our preat com- 
mander, which were not so abated by the 
fautigues of the day us to prevent him from 
availing himself, to the utmost, of the 
panie which had scized the enemy, and 
pań suinę them (us his * Despatch,” says) 
łong after dark. From Genappe he re- 
turned te Waterloo. and the next day, the 
19th, to Irussels. Where shall we find a 

arallel to such enercy and promytitude ? 

sit we refer to the * Despatches,” we shall 

find him writing letters at a very early 
hour ip the morning of the 1s8th; then 
fighting the battle, and pursuing the enemy 
till near midnight; the next day writing 
a long despatch, hesides private letters, 
and returning to Brassels. * You will 
see,” he says, * that I have not allowed 
the grass to grow under my feet. 

* Sir Hussey Vivian states in his reply to Major 
Gawler, on the "Crisis of Waterlof" (U. S$. Jour- 
nał, July, 1833), * thąt he faund the Duke in front 
of Rossumme, about a mile from La Belle Alliance, 
where the British were haltęd for the night. Quere: 
Had he not fżen met Błuchert Major Gawler sys 
they rode up żoge/ker at Rossomime.— Ev. 
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THE LONELY GRAVE. 


FAR in an Indian forest, 
There is a lonely grave, 

The wild vine with its purple fruit, 
Doth o'er it darkly wave; 

And lovely flowers grow o'er the tomb, 
Where lies the young and brave. 


The stern and haughty savage 
Doth kuow the spot alone, 

Far in the miehty forest shades; 
And though ten years have flowr 

Since he was lain in bis last rest, 
There is no funeral stone. 


In an old hall of far England 
The ladye mourns her son; 

But she recks not that an early death 
Hath ta'en off her loved one; 

And she little dreanis his mortal life 
On earth so soon was run. 


In an old church lay his fathers, 
For many a long pakt year, 
Escutcheons tell the warlike decds 
Of knights—whilst in the air: 
Their banners wave, and monuments 
Al strangely carv'd are there. 
"But one—the young, the joyous, 
'ar from his native land, 
Unknown uuto his friends the grave, 
Rests on a sultry strand; 
With none to watch his peaceful bed 
By the palmetto fann'd. 


And he it so—he resteth 
Ali calmly in the shade 
Of that deep forest as though where 
His forefathers are laid; 
As calmly—us though in the aisle, 
Where he so oft hath pray'd. 
CLEON. 


SKETCHES OF EVENTNG PARTIES. 


THF YOUNG LADIES, 


A FTen the unecasiny labonrs of Linneus, 
Buffon, Cuvier, and all the other animal 
funciers on a large scale, had surmounted 
the apparently impossible task of mar- 
shalling all the earth's living euriosities 
iuto literary rank and file, a worthy ołd 
»arson at some little ont-otf-the-way villuge 
m ITampshirc, put together his observa- 
tions of several years in the Natural His- 
tory of Selborne ; and its sparrows, grubs, 
tortotses, and batteries, ln like manner, 
an attractive volume appeared some little 
time back, in which those interesting 
zoological pam « the young ladics, 
were clasged with respect to'their poculiur 
manncys and instincts ; and in like manner 
we hunby follow in its wake with a few 
more observations picked np at random in 
our owu circle. The inmortal Quin spoke 
of young ludies at large—we speak of 
them as connected more immediately with 
our subject. 
« At every evening party it has been our 
lot to be asked to, we have always ob- 
servcd a remarkahle tribe of young ladies, 
that differ so liśtle in thcir peculiarities 
from one another, that we must class them 


nt once by therusclves, as *the young 


ladies without any meaning.” They are 
generally well-dressed, sometimes most 
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expensively ; but their clothes are hung on, 
rather than put on, and a Paris grzsefte 
would beat them out of the field for źour- 
nure. They are fond of a profusion of 
artificial flowers about thcir heads—=not 
merc wrenths round thcir back hair, but 
erfect boughs cowing down their cheeks 
like floral whiskers, und they have a face 
sadly wanting expression, and u short 
stature. They come generally very early, 
and, although they do not get asked to 
dance much, always remain until the last; 


nobody inquires thcir names, or who they 


are ; and, if they do, nobody knows: they 
sit uguiust the walls, or on the sofa in the 
back drawing-room all the evening ; they 
do not waltz, nor play, nor sing; if you 
dance with them, from compassion, or un- 
avoidable introduction, you can lead them 
into no conversation ; they have not been 
to the Opera ; they do not like the żhea- 
tres; and they have read none of the 
new worka ; iu fine, you get rather worn- 
out with attempting to establish a dialogue, 
und fcel quite glad when the quadrille is 
finished, We will be bound you do not 
offer your ann for a long promenade, but 
lead them to their scat, bow, and thauk 
theim——for allowing yon to go. 

Far difierent is *the young lady that 
talks ;”” you need not mistrust your powers 
of conversation with her, for she has it all 
on her own side. We were introduced to 
a very fine specimen of this class the other 
evening, and were told **she was a very 
clevergirl, with plenty to say for hersell;* 
and, hy our stock and wristbands, the 
latter qualification was true enough. We 
were the top couple in the quadrille, and, 
therefore, had no opportunity of conversing 
until the side folks began to dance. As 
soon, however, as they commenccd, she 
began also, We had jnst made up our 
miud to hazard the remark that the musie 
was very pretty, or the rooms well liglited, 
or the eveniny very warm, or soinethinę of 
the kind, when she saved us all trouble, 
and * gave tongue” as follows : 

«'fherc are u great many people herę 
to-night—almost too many : l do not like 
such erowded parties. Ilave yoy bcen 
very gay this season ? we have been, very. 
Manma says l go out too much. We 
went on Tnesday to the Exhibition ; have 
you been there r—it's very tiriny, but I ad- 
inire Landscer's pictures very much." 

We were goinę to attempt a reply, when 
she shot off ugain at a tangent: . 

« Macreudy is going to give up Covent 
Garden, they say, and then I suppose 
somebody else will take R. Do you know 
that young lady opposite? I do not like 
her dress— tull people should not wear 
stripes ; and, besides, it is too short, for I 
can see her shoes. I think it must have 
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bcen made a seasun or two ago, and then 
laid by in the rough-dried box. Do you 
sec Bentlcy's Miscelłany $—what a capital 
book it is, and Jack Sheppard is so good ; 
l do love highwaymen so. [am worry, 
thongh, Oliver Twist is finished. 1 wonder 
if Dickens will begin another story. What 
a very silly woman that Mrs. Nickleby is— - 
I get quite ont of patience with her, but | 
like poor Smike. I suppose Kate is your 
favourite. What de you think of HFauline 
Gurcia? they say she is only eighteen ; 
have you heard her >” 

1 Łtć here commenced, and we had a 
short respite ; but this strain was continued 
at our intervals of repose throughout the 
danec ; and, at supper time, we heard her, 
half way down the table, discoursing with 
equal fuency upon fancy balls, the mis- 
sionurics, Madame Vestris, the diving-bell, 
and the chances of an election. 

* "The young lady from the gountry” has 
postponed going home for several days on 
purpose to be present at the party; and 
she has heen in a great flurry a the tine 
abont her dress, and gettiny her friends to 
go shopping with her, as she will not trust 
to her own taste ir London, although in 
the country she sets the fashion. We 
always know tle country girls when they 
enter a room—=they Joy down on a seat ub 
once, as soon as they have bcen received, 
and scem głud of the refuge the chair 
affords ; whereas the London young ladies 
look calmly around them, und spread their 
dress out carefully before sitting down, in 
order that there may be no unseceniy 
creases on risiug. The country young lady 
has a shade of blue in her composition, 
but it is like the colour on the slide of a 
magic-lantern=-very transparent. ln her 
town there is a Literary Institution where 
she regularly attends the lectures, und 
having scen some man burn something 
bright in a bottle as gas, sbe begins to talk 
about oxyzen, and the beauties of cke- 
mistry. When she gets to the party, she 
finds her dress is not so overwhelming as 
she had anticipated, for there are a good 
many others equally baudsome, if not even 
better, and she wishes her friends had 
taken her to the Opera during her stay in 
Bondon, instead of Madame "Tnysaud's 
wax-work, that she might have been able 
to talk about Lucia de Lamnermoor and 
Otello, as well as the others. She, never- 
theless, spends a very pleasant evening, 
and the description of the snpper serves 
her to talk abont a weck ufter she gets 
home. 

«'The żelłćvf the party” —we were going 
ty say Che lioness, hut it is a fearful term lo 
appły to a young lady ; besides which. we 
think there are some that wonid pazzle 
Van Awburgh himselfto train — the beauty 
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of the evening,” and there is always one, 
arrives generally about seven minutes 
after ten. Her dress is execcdingly plain, 
but good withal, and with her hair in 
simple flat bands, she proves the advan- 
tage of u pretty face over all the cheuille 
flowers, calico camillas, and ornamented 
side cornbs, that were ever invented. But 
she has one drawbąck—she is a terrible 
firt: she has promised that poor yonng 
man to dance with hifi three times run- 
ning, and every time she has disappointed 
him, aud stood up with another. łe has 
no redress, for he cannot well call a lady 
out, nor ean he here very politely slap her 
face, (as we ourselves suw a gentleman do 
one night in tlie refined saloons of Paris,) 
so he goes and sits with folded arms in a 
retired corner of the room, and when the 
hostess says * Why, Mr. — „ you don't 
dance !”” he says he has sprained his ankle, 
aud then ląoks very cross, and thinks 
evening parties wcarying affnirs after all. 
The belle patronizes the plainer girls most 
graciousty—nay, she calls them * dear; 
but she is rery affectionate indeed to the 
pretty ones, (two handsome wonen in a 
party are always very loving—at least 
outwards ;) and ta make the men more 
enger for the hononr of her hand, she 
selects the fairest of her female friends in 
he room to wałtz with, having previously 
declared to all the gentlenen that she 
never can waltz—it$ makes her giddy. 
After eh perhaps, it is a different 
thing, and she unbends more; for every- 
body within hearing has asked her to take 
wine, and the formality has been rubbed 
off u great deal, and she has had more 
jeny offered to her than any of the others 
—not, however, that this last has anything 
to do with her waltzinę. 

But we fear we are getting very ungal- 
lant; we are speaking idly, and, perchanec, 
too sarcastieally, of the fairest portion of 
tie: creation, and we dread lest we should 
be discovered, and never asked to mocet 
yonng ladiew again. 1% wonld be a cruel 
deprivation, for we tłunk there are few of 
us who cannot trace the really happiest 
moments of his life as associated with an 
indistinct reniembrance—a shadowy form 
of soe fuir girl whom he has formerly 
met, and cho, for the short period that he 
eonverse'l vr danced with her, threw all 
sadder past events of his carcer into a 
» Sęk of photogenie shade, pradnewd by 
the light of her presence alone. 

ALBER'". 





COPPER MINE3—No. III. 
BY R. W., GENT. 
Śrxcze the application of steam to the 
„es of machinery, and since the im- 
provements wlieh have taken place in 
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mechanics within the last fifty ycars, 
mines have been sunk much deeper than 
formerly ; for prior to those improvements, 
it was impossible to excavate them with 
advantage to any great depth, and many 
were conseqnently abandoned. Numbers 
of such abandoned mines have been since 
re-opened, and through the assistance of 
modern diseoveries, re-worked to very 
considerable profit; others are, (particu- 
larly in Cornwall), being dailyexplored and 
made the subject of consideration. Some 
of the mines which have been thus aban- 
doned, as well as others which have been 
worked beyond the memory of man, are 
supposed to have existed in very early 
times. A few miners pretend to distinguish 
the mines worked by the Danes, by their 
beiny particularly wide at the mouth, and 
gradually diminishing in their descent ' 
like en inrerted cone or funnel; hut it may 
be questioned whether this wode af ope- 
ration was not in early times adopted by 
the miner of all nations. ln 1535, the 
writer superintendcd the cleuring of a 
small mine, which was attrihuted to the 
Tunes, in an island off the S. W. coast of 
the eounty of Cork, and which was then 
filled with rubbish. The prineipal shaft, 
which was at the western extremity, was 
about fifteen feet sqnare, and forty feet in 
depth; nine smaller shafts had been sank 
in a line dne E.of this principal shaft, 
abomt ten feet apart. all of which commn- 
nicated with each other below. In one of 
these shafts was a considerable aceumula- 
tion of soot, which led some ot the work- 
men to belicve that the ore had been 
smelted in the mine, hut there was nothing 
found mnong the rabbish to indicate the 
existence of a furnace; and the writer, 
with greut deference, thinks that the soot 
might with equal probability have pro- 
ceeded from same ilkcit still for the muking 
of whiskey. The only relic positively 
ancient, discovered in the rubbish, was a 
stone hammer, used formerly for anashing 
the eres; and which instrument, though 
usnally called Danish, was probably 
common to all countries. The tools com- 
ntonly found in mines, do not throw much 
light in forminy conclusions as to their 
antiquity--consisting chiefiy of pickaxes, 
and crowbars, similar to sach as are nsed 
at the present day. Near Redruth, in 
Cornwall, a mine is to this day called 
* The Druid's Mine;” and, when it is con- 
'sidered that the Druids were, aceording to 
tradition, extensive landownera, it is only 
probable that they were proprietors of the 
most valuable iAines, to which foreigners 
resorted for tin and copper; and which 
have in conscqueuce besn attributed to 
the Carthaginians, Phoeniciana and other 
strange people. 
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Copper ore, when first exposed, is often 
very beautiful. lt would be useless to 
specify all the names by which minera- 
logists have thought Pe to distinguish 
its several varieties. The most remark- 
able both for value and lustre are the 
native or malleable—the peacock, yellow, 
grey, ruby and malachite—all of which, 
excepting tbe first mentioned, and the last, 
ansmme their heautifal appearances from 
udmixture with other metallic or mineral 
substances ; for it may be observed that 
ores are seldom found unmixed. Malleable, 
or pure native copper, is very rare; und 
though of great intrinsic value, is prized 
in general as a curiosity. Peacock copper, 
which commonly contains not more tban 
one fifth of pure copper, exhibits every 
variety of colour, which can be found in 
the plunage of the bird from which it 
receivex its appellation : specimens are to 
be had in the shops of all mineralogiąts at 
very moderute expensc. Yellow copper 
owes itx colour to a portion of sulphur and 
grey copper, to un admixture with tin or 
silver. Ruby copper ore is highly crys- 
talized, and exhibits a rich red tinge, de- 
rived probably from a smal] portion of 
manganese. The most beautiful of all 
the copper ores is malachite. It receives 
its name from the mallow, to the leaves of 
which it is supposed to bear some resem- 
blance, being of u bright und lively green. 
Though rankcd among the ores, malachite 
is, in reality, not an ore at all, being only a 
petrifaction of water strongly impregnated 
with verdigris. So highly prized is this 


snubstance, tbut a piece of fine malachite, 
the size of a person's head, would be 
Jt is capable of being 


worth about .£200. 
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cut into slices, and has becn long used in 
a variety of forms for female oruaments. 
There is a very fine specimen of malachite 
in the British Musoum, and a much finer 
one in the collection at the Jardin des 
Plantes in Paris; and at Versaillcs are 
two sideboards of the same precious sub- 
stange, which were contributed to that 
magnificent palace by the Czar of Russia, 
in the reign of Louis XIV. "There was 
no mcan specimen óf malachite to be 
seen a few duys agoqgon the lid of a snuff- 
box, at a jeweller's shop adjoining Bow 
* Church, Cheapside. Some of the Cornish 
miners have gone to considerable expense 
in the formation of thcir collections of 
minerals. The collection of Mr. Williams, 
of Sgorrier-house, is estimaled at several 
thonsand pounds; and the cabinets of 
several other gentlemen in tlie county are 
eqnally valuable. 

When the ores are collected after cxca- 
vation, thcy are separated with care from 
the stone or other substance from which 
they have been detached ; after which they 
are smashed or broken into sagall pieces, 
cither by broad fiat hammers used by 
hand, or some crushing apparatus worked 
by steam or water. A great deal of it 
is then washed, and, by means of sieves, 
the lighter partieles of the stone are sepa- 
rated from the ore. After these processes, 
(besides others which the peculiar nature 
of some ores may render necessary,) the 
ore is cousidered to be in a fit state for 
smelting ; which, for many ycars, has been 
usunlly efłected at Swansea, from its ad- 
antugeous situation, and the cheapness 
of fuel—=tlhe mining captain, or super- 
intendent, on shipping it for the purpose, 
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being careful to take from the bulk, from 
tine to time, during the shipment. small 
quantities by way of sample, which he 
rwards mixes together and puts in two 
small bags, one of which he sends with the 
vessel to the consignec, aud the otlier 
retains in his own possession as u gua- 
rantee ugainst the cargo being either 
changed or underralued. The ore, on arriv- 
ing at Swansea. is usually exposed in a 
ard with other ores ; and a ticket or label 
is attached to it, shewing where it comes 
from. Sales by auction of the varions 
consipgnments, take place periodically, at 
one of which it shares its fate with others: 
and, on being put up, is declared the pro- 
perty of the highest bidder, who is invari- 
ably a smelter. . 
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DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE. 

OLD ENGLISH MANSIONS--CRĘBBY HALL. 

Os the 25th ultimo, we hud,the gratifi- 
cation of attending a lecture by Mr. John 
Britton, Fe5.A., on the principal character- 
istica of the old mansions and baronial 
halls of England; which was rendered 
characteristically uttractive by the cirenm- 
stance of ita being delivered in Crosby Ha/t, 
Bishopsgate ; a relic, as our readers ure 





probably aware, of one of the finest of 


€hose edifices to which the lectnrer's re- 
marks were devoted. After sone general 
observations on ancient domestic architec- 
ture, Mr. Britton procecded to describe 
that atriking and important feature of the 
old castle and baronial mansion, the greut 
dfhiny saŁL, with its usual aceompuni- 
ńients, furniture, and fittings-ap: em- 
bracinę thc generally elaborate timhber- 
roof ; the sereen of carved oak, surmounted 
by a gallery for minstrels, or spectatars, 
and connected with the kitchen. battery, 
and bnuttery-hatch ; the dais; the oriel- 
window ; tle hcarth on the floor, with the 
open lantern, or louvre, in the roof above ; 
the tapestry with which the walls were 
hung, and various other curious and iu- 
terestimg remcmbraucers of bygone cus- 
toms., 

The liberal and extensive hospitality of 
the bold barons of former days, with the 
immense number of their retainers, their 
ton %nd influence, received some singu- 
ar illustrations in the course of these re- 
marks: und tLe more practical illnstra- 
tions afforded by the stene of the lecture, 
and by the numerous drawinga and prints 
with which Mr. Britton had adorncd its 
walls, added considerabty to the interest 
*of the subject. Mr. B. gave some accuunt 
of the old mansian called Crnsły Płace, of 
which the Hall is now the principal part 
left ; and referred his auditors for further 
tuformation, to a sanałl historical sketch 
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hy Mr. E. J. Carlos. From these sources 
we ure enabled to remind our readers that 
Crosby Płace was erected by Sir John 
Crosby, Knt. and Aldennan, ior his town 
residence, in the year 1470; and that be- 
tween the time of his death, and about a 
century and a half ugo, it belonged to, or 
was occupied (at intervals) by, many cele- 
brated and illustrious characters. Amongst 
these were Richard, Duke of Glouces- 
ter, (afterwards King Richard FIL.); Sir 
Thormas More; the Countess of Pem- 
broke, commemorated iu the epitaph' of 
Ben Junson ; the Due de Sulły, and other 
forcigyn Ambassadors; as well as many 
wcalthy citizens and nobłeinen. It was 
subsequentły converted into a dissenter'» 
meetiug-house, and ultimately* into a 
packer's warchouse, Frorf this autate ofde- 
gradation it has been rescued within the last 
tew ycars; and by means of a public sub- 
acriętion. a great deal hus bcen done to- 
wards restoring it to its original beauty. 
The great hall, which was formerly broken 
up into different fHoors, aud much muti- 
luted and disfigered by dust and cobwebs, 
now presents a symmetricał and uniform 
appearance. The whole of its beantital 
roof has been well restored, and the win- 
dows repaired and plazed (partly with 
coloured glass), The contrast by Mr. 
Britton of its condition twenty years ago 
with it» appearance at present, was highly 


eredituble to the taste and judyment of 


those under whose directions the altera- 
tions have been made. 

The druwings exhibited, comprised views 
of the great halls at Westminster; Hamp- 
ton Court Palace ; Eltham Pulace, Kent; 
Hedinghan Castle, Essex; Penshurst 
Place, Kent; Great Chalfield Manor 
Louse, Wiltshire; the Middle Temple, 
London ; Christ Church College. Oxford ; 
St Mary's Hall, Coventry; und several 
others ; besides u series illustrative of the 
progresa of domestie architecture from the 
carly Norman period to the rcign of James 
the First. 'Fhe whole of the drawinygs 
were beuutifully executedąand, by con- 
sent of Mr. Britton, were ullowed to re- 
main upon the walls for several days, 

The uudience, which was exceedingly 
numerOus, appeured to tuke much interest 
in the subject, and expressed their appro- 
bution repeatedly. > 








JBopulat Antquities, 


ePAROCHIAL PERANBULATIONS AT YORK. 
IN the good, clean, and erooked old city 
of York, the Hooracum ot the Romans, 
there is a yeśrly €ustom, (as iu most other 
cities,) for the authorities of the difierent 
purishes into whgcie they are divided, to 
walk the boundx, to prevent, if possible, 
any dispute about the extent of parish, 
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which ultimately, if neglected, might lead 
the officers into the trammelsof a law-suit ; 
whereas, by giving themselves once a 
ycar the trouble, and the boys the fun, of 
rambling round the parish, the chances 
are avoided of any such litigation. Dif- 
ferent cities and different parishes have 
different modes of proceeding in this mat- 
ter: in I.ondon, the authorities ure gene- 
rally content to walk, headed by a fat, 
barly, laced, cocked-hatted beadle, bearing 
a mace of most portentous dimensionN, 
with all imaginable dignity, and followed 
by about a dozen boys, all decked out 
recruit-fushion, with a bunch of gay rib- 
bons on their ca)s, und carrying long 
peeled willowa, which they dignify with the 
court-like name of * Wands.” These ur- 
chins are marched through the crowded 
łunes and streets fortwo special purposes ; 
one of which is, to thrash the wall or posts 
on which the initiuls of the parish are 
danbed in large letters, or carved in the 
stone, bearing the date of its last floguing ; 
which, however, Leing pretty often due, is 
very frequently neglected, "he other pnr- 
pose is, that these ** ushers of the white 
rod,” may know where the land-marks of 
* our parish” really stand, that in case of 
law or tribulation, they may be produced 
as veritable witnesses. 

I never sce this annual journey of boys 
and beadlex, without calling to mind how 
many happy and careless days 1 have 
passed in erooked old York. Holy Thurs- 
dny there, is, indeed, a holiduy amnonyst 
the boys, when those of each parish pro- 
vide themselves with one or two rodn, 
made of long green rush-leaves ; and mus- 
tering at the church-door of their respec- 
tive purishes, thcy sally out on a row- 
ing und fighting excursion into some 
neighbouring parish, for the purpose of 
thrashing the young heroes that it may 
contain. Their rods are generally harm- 
less, but sometines a qnarrelsome fellow 
will use a stick instead of his rod. Many 
desperate conflicts take płace on that 
day ; and scurccly a street of importance, 
or churchyard, but that is strewed, not 
with the wrecks ot armies, but with the 
wrecks of rods. After these contest, 
which are generally over pretty early in 
the day, the parties make thcir way back 
to the church, where they set up a deafen- 
ing din and uproar, with squcaks und 
whisties which they manufacture from the 
rush-leaves. [n a short time, some of the 
officials, with' the parish elerk, start outeto 
tradge the bounds, escorted by this rabble- 
rout of boys, who, the moment he begins 
to write with chalk the initials of the 
parish on the posts and walls, set on him 
with their rods, and eontinue Aogging him 
till he leaves off; and this is repeated at 
cvery post; sometimes a wag of a clerk 
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ving an halfwitted urchin an unmerci- 
l wring of tbe nose, or a pull of the ear, 
by way of memento. The poor clerk hav- 
ing been thus thrashed through the parish, 
the parties march back to the church, 
when it is customary to give each sonie 
bread and ale, by way of refreshment, 
after such a hard day's flogging and fight- 
ing. As to the clerk and officials, why, 
they have a * bite or a sup snug umong 
themselves.” LALBY Lockwoob. 
[For the gratificażion of our Correspond- 
ent, as well as the general reader, we 
transeribe Fosbroke's Notes upon the origin 
of this cccentrie custom, one of the few ob- 
servances of our forefuthers which have 
been saved by their active results from 
desuetude; for, in this instance, the 
« thrashing may have the same effect on 
the clerk as tlogyiny upon the boys at 
school—to impress tle cireumstance upou 
their minds by making them smar'.] 
Parochial Perambulations on Holy 
Thursday, (says Fosbroke,) were derived 
from the Terminalia of the Romans. 
The boundaries, commonly those which 
marked the limits of jurisdietion apper- 
taining to the founder of the church, were 
distinguished by trees, called Gospel-trees, 
because the cleryyman, (the representative 
of the Propźeta of lu Cange, the old name 
ofthe reader on this occasion.) read the 
gospel of the dny on or near them. The 
processionists carried a Cross, OT Crosses, 
und staves. Boys were taken in order to 
be tłogyed ut the boundaries, for the pur- 
pose ot infixing tkem in their memories. 
Amonę us a figure of Christ was hauled 
up by ropes to the church, to represent 
the ascension ; (Hone's Mysteries, 221 ;) 
but there are other account». After din- 
ner, in soine countries at least, the people 
went to church, where a wooden image cf 
the devil was placed upon the altar. This 
was druwn up above the roof, let down by 
a violent full, and then beaten and broken 
to pieces by the boys. Waters and cakes 
wrapped in paper were next showered 
down, and water poured from the beams by 
wity of jest, to wet the serumblers. ( Hrazmd' s 
Pop. dutię, i. 2206—232.) The use of wil- 
low-wands, with thc bark peeled off, does 
not appear to be peculiar to these peram- 
bulations ; for, according to Stukcley, 
these wands were tied round with cow- 
slips, to imitate the /Ayrsus of the Bac- 
chanals, and were carried in procession 
with the May-pole. 
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TRAVELLING SKETCHES IN EGYPT AND SINAI. 


[ Tae publisher of this little work bits, 
indecd, done the sżate of cheap literature 
serviec by trauslatiuy and condensing a 
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bulky French work, ex deux tomes, into a 
pocket volume of some thrce hundred 
pages of rendable type, illustrated with 
pleasing wood-cuts, and sold at a price 
which almost defies competition. The cost 
of a elever translation, such as that before 
us, we take to be about half that of an 
original work, ceteris paribus; so that 
these * Travelling Sketches” are an ex- 
ample of cheapness rivalling that of Dr. 
Clarke's eleven Bvo. volumes of Travels 
reprinted for half-u-crown, which we no- 
tice from the press of the Messrs. Cham- 
bers, of Edinburgh. In the latter case, it 
should be remembered, the expiry of the 
copyright was an advantage which in the 
case of the * Sketches”” was not available. 
The resułt, we trust, will be, a very exten- 
sive sale, to remunerate such liheral enter- 
prise * ; for, accordiny to the mónage of a 
few publishers, the work of Dumas would 
have been published for some thirty or forty 
shillings, and its sale, therefore, confincd to 
the opulent classcs; whereas, under the 
cheap rógime, the ubridgment will be ac- 
cessible to 611 classes, to whom its interest- 
ipg character must recommend it; includ- 
ing, as it does, *a visit to Mount Horeb 
and other Localities of the Exodus.” There 
ia another advantage in this abridgment: 
for, mixed with abundant excellence, the 
translator found much that was merely 
$aleulated to gratity French vanity, and 
something that was objectionable to Eng- 
Jish taste. He has, therefore, omitted the 
historical disquisitions respecting Buona- 
parte's expedition to Egypt, tle assassina- 
tion of Kleber, and the crusade of St. 
Łonis, which were contributed by M. Duu- 
zats, and served to swell the work unne- 
cessarily. These omissions are in good 
taste ; for the incidents of modern conquest 
are but fulse lights in comparison with the 
undying interest of *the localitics which 
were chosen for the visible manifestations 
of Jehovab's Omnipotence,” such as are 
Sięai and Horeb. The reader will find 
that the description of these sublime moun- 
tuins is an instructive commentary on the 
narrative of the inspired legislator of the 
chosen people. Indeed, every new visit to 
the East, ull the fresh discoveries of its 
fmonuments, tend mere and more to illns- 
trate the incidcnts, and to confirm the 
veracity of the Old Testancnt. 

The work is divided into sectians or 
« Sketches "—as Alexandria, the Baths, 
Damanhonr, Voyage up the Nile, Cairo, 

* A few years since, the same publisher issued a 
small volume entitled Three W'ocka tn Palestine, at 
38. 6d., which contained as much information as 
many a twelve or eigxtecn "shilling volume of 
Jravels: yet, the merita of this unpretending ae- 
couąt of the most interesting country upon the face 
of globe, were scarcely recogniscd until the 
work had reached its third edition. 
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the Pyramids, the Red Sea, Mount Horeb, 
$c. Drabaa reached Alexandria on April 
22, 1836, in a brig which also conveyed 
Messrs. Taylor and Mayer, his companions 
in travel. His opening sketch is graphie 
and spirited.] 

dAlewandria is a sandy flat, an immense 
golden ribbon extended along the water's 
edge; at its extreme left, like the horn of 
a crescent, a point juts out, which you 
may cal) either Canopus or Aboukir, ae- 
cording as your thoughts turn on the de- 
fcut ot Mare Antony or the victory of 
Murat. Near the town stand Pompey's 
pillar and Cleopatra's needle, the onły 
relics of the Macedonian city. Between 
these two monuments, near a grove of 
paln trees, is the palace of the viceroy, a 
wretched white edifice built by Italian 
architects. Finally, at the other side of 
the port is an irmnense square tower 
erected by the Arabs, at the foot of which 
Napoleon and his army disembarked. 
With respect to Alexandria, this ancient 
queen of Lower Egypt, ashamed, no douht, 
of its slavery, eouceals itself behind the 
waves of the desert. in the midst of which 
it rises like an island of stone in ań ocean 
of sand. All tbis prospect arose succes- 
nively from the sea, as it were by magic, 
in proportion as we neared the shore; 
uevertheless we had not exchanged one 
word, so full were our minds of thought 
and our hearts of joy. One should be an 
artist—sbould have lonę dreamed of such 
a voyage—should have tonched, as we bad 
done, at Palermo and Malta, the two 
stages of the East,—theu at the close of a 
loveły day, with a calm sea. amid the 
joycus eries of the sailors, should have 
seen uppear in a horizon illumined as it 
were with the flame of a conflagration, 
naked and scorched, this ancient land of 
Egypt, the mysterious ancestor of tle in- 
tellectnal ola, to which it has bequeathed 
as an enigma, the undiscoverable secret of 
ity civilizution. One must have seen all 
this, I say, with eyes wearied by Paris, to 
comprehend what we felt at the aspect of 
this coast, which resembles no other shore 
on the earth. 

First Sight ofthe Pyramids; The Kram- 
szns=We advanced slowly up the Nile; 
shallows hud succecded the inconvenience 
of contrary winds, and tbough we only 
drew three feet water, we often touched 
the sand. We were thus fonr or five hours 
advancing two or three leagues, and eren 
this progress was not made without great 
lahour. 'Towards evening we saw three 
symmetrical mountains slowly rising above 
a blushiug horizon, and indenting their 
forms on the sky. They were the Pyra- 
tnids ! The Pyramids, which gained grcater 
height every moment, whilst on our left 
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were developed the first peaks of the 
Libyan chain, which enclose the Nile in a 
frame of granite. We remained motion- 
less ; we could not take our eyes off these 
gigantic constructions, with which were 
nssociated such glorions ancient and mo- 
dern recollections. There, too, the modern 
Cambyses had fought his hattle, and on 
the field we might find the bones of our 
fathers, just as Herodotus discovered the 
bodies of the Persians and Egyptians. As 
the sun descended, his reflection rose up 
the sides of the Pyramids, whose base was 
enveloped in shadow ; soon the summit 
alone sparkled like a wedge of fire; then 
the lust ray seemed to float over the 
2 of the pointed summit, like the 
flame of a distant beacon. Finally, this 
flame detuchcd itself as if ascending to 
kindle the stars, which immediately after 
began to shine forth with great brilliancy, 

Our enthusiasm almost amounted to 
madness; we clapped our hands, and 
shouted upplunse to this magnificent spec- 
tacie. We called the euptain to request 
that he wonid not advance during the 
niylt, in order that we should not the next 
day lose anythinę of the gorgeous land- 
scupe that was about to he unfolded hefore 
us. By a lucky eoincidence he was coming 
to tell us that the diffienity of the naviga- 
tion compelłed him to come to anchor. 
We remained u long time on the deck, still 
looking towards the pyramids, althongh 
the darkness did not admit of our distin- 
guishing them; we then relired to our 
tent, to speak of them, when we could sce 
them no lanace. 

The next morning I was the first to 
uwake, and was astonished, though it was 
broad day, to find everybody stilł asleep. 
I felt u sickly sensation similar to night- 
mare ; I ronsed my companions ; the sanie 
disense bud attacked us all. We went ont 
of our tent; the uir was heavy und suflo- 
cating; the sun rose dusky red, and was 
half hid behind a curtain of burning sand 
ruised by the winds of the desert. We felt 
oppressced, as if we were going down into 
too dense un atmosphere. Comprchend- 
ing nothing of this phenomenon, we looked 
round ; our sailors and captain werc Ssit- 
ting motionless on the deck, envcloped in 
their mantles, whose folds drawn over 
thcir mouths gave them the appearance of 
lose supernatural figures de isned by 
Flaxman. 'Iheir cyes alone wandercd 
over the horizou, which they scemed 
anxiously to interrogate. Our coming'on 
deck did not in the least divert them from 
their pre-ocenpation ; „we spoke to them, 
but thcy remnined mnte; finally, I asked 
the captain himself the canse of this gloom, 
he extended his band tbwards the horizon, 
and, without uncovering his mouth, said 
« the Kramsin.” 
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Ścarceły wasthe word pronounced, when, 
in fact, we recognised all the signs of this 
disastrons wind, so greatly dreaded by the 
Arabs. The palm trees, moved by capri- 
cious breezes, were swayed backward and 
forward; the dust raised by the wind 
smote our faces, and every grain burned 
on the skin like a spark from a furnace, 
The birds, disturbed, quitted the elevated 
regions, and swcept the earth as if to in- 
uire the cause of the evil that tormented 
them ; clouds of hawks with their long 
narrow wings cirecled round us, uttering 
a shbrill notes; then snddenly they 
perched on a group of mimosas, from 
whence they again shot up to the sky, 
rapid and perpendicular as arrows, for 
they” felt the trees themselves shuddering, 
as if inanimate objects had shared the ter- 
rors of living beings. None of the signs, 
we observed, escaped the notice of our 
Arabs; but in their unpassive and fixed 
eyes, or their impenetrable p oicmy: 
it was impossible to diseove? whether the 
symptoms were propitions or menacing. 

As, with the exception of its wppressive- 
ness, the Kramsin did not appear to bring 
very terrible evils, we went ashore with 
our fowling-pieges, and went in search ot 
the river-birds. We strolled along the 
banks like true sportsmen of the plaina of 
St. Denis, only that we had a greater 
abundance of game. We killed sonft 
herons, and a quantity of larks and 
pigeons. 

[Not a word need he added in recom- 
mendation of these ** Travelling Sketches,” 
for their life-like incidents, and charace- 
teristies, in a country of exhaustless inter- 
est alike to cvery class of travellers and 
readers] 

THE COURT QF KLING JAMES THE FIRST, 

BY BISHOP GOODMAN. 


(Comtanued from page 156.) 


[Hene are striking portraits of _the 
hatchers of - 
The Gunpowder Pilot.) 

Now I must deseribe the perkons of 
some of those traitors. Percy was a kins- 
man to the Eazl of Northunberland: the 
earl, being captain of the Pensioners, did 
make him one of the King's Pensioners. 
It is certnin that he was a very loose liver 
—fhat be had two wives, one in the south 
and another in the north. An honourable 
good lady said, she knew them both ; his 
wite in the south was so mean and poor 
that she wasfain to teach a school and bring 
up gentlewomen ; there are yet soine living 
that were her scholars. He living then 
with the Earl of Northumberland, the 
honse was not thought to be very religious. 
I rememher there was a report that one 
Hericke did nse to resort to the house. and 
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that he was wont there to read lectures of 
atheism ; so I conceive that Percy was 
not very religious. Then, for Catesby, it 
is very well known that he was a very 
cunning subtle man, exceedingły eutangled 
in debts, und scarce able to subsist. This 
man took a house in Lambeth, and to this 
house all the barrels of powder were fo be 
bronght, that so by night they might be 
conveycd to Mr. Percy's'house, who had 
taken a house from the keeper of the par- 
liament, with an inteht to undermine the 
parliament house ; but coming to a wall, 
and finding it very hard and difficult, and 
the gentlemen not accustomed to laboar, 
or to be pioneers, they fell to an easier 
course, to hire the coal-house under the 
parliament, and there to put in so mhnch 
charcoal as would hide and cover the bar- 
rels of powder; and yct they were so 
negligent as they did not throw in that 
earth which they digged out of the mine, 
but left it open that it might be seen ;— 
and I myself did see it. 

To these I will annex Tresham, a man 
of good ewate, and a striet catholie; and 
he it was that wrote the letter to my 
Lord Mounteagle, who lived then aut Heth- 
nallł Grcen, near Aldgate; and this man 
was thought to be somewhat wcak in 
judgment, and it is not unlike be might 
ielp ont other men's poverty, and bear a 

eat part of the charge. 

There was there Christopher Winter, 
a man, as I take it, of u good estate; 
there was Thomas Winter, a very able nn- 
derstanding man. There was there Mr. 
Rookwood, a man of a competent estate, 
but somewhat indebted, very ingenious, 
and a man excecdingly well beloved. And 
to conelude all, there was Ilenry Garnet, 
the provineial jesnit, a very learned man, 
and a very judicious, nice, undertanding 
man. 

Now it is conceived that when as once 
they had entered into traitorous consider- 
uticus, und were puilty of treason, that 
Percy, who hired this honse adjoining tle 
parliament, did put them upon this parti- 
cular plot; and this is most certuin; I 
wilł name my author, who is beyond all 
exception, Sir Francis Moore, who had 
been un ancient acqnaintance to this 
Mr. Percy, for he had formerly solicited 
the Earl of Northumberland's suits, and 
had married his wife out of that house. 
Being the Lord Keeper Egerton's favour- 
ite, and having some occasion of business 
with him ut twelve of the clock at night, 
and going then homeward from York 
House to the Middle Temple at two, 
several times he met Mr. Percy coming 
out of that great statesmau's house, and 
wondered what his business should he 
there. But now the tińe caine of acting 
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this treason ; and the plot was, that Faux 
alone should be left in Westminster to act 
the deed, while all the rest should be in the 
country, and there, under colour of a great 
hunting, they should seize upon the person 
of the Lady Elizabeth, the king's eldest 
daughter. Now before, Tresham in his 
letter to my Lord Mounteagle did wish 
him to absent himself" the first dany of the 
parliament, for that God and man had 
resolved to take sudden vengeance, or to 
thut effeet. 

This letter my Lord Mountcagle did 
instantly impart to the Secretary ; the 
Secretary did instantly acqnaint the King 
and some of the council therewith; the 
King must have the honour to interpret it, 
that it was by gunpowder: and the very 
night before the purliament began it wax 
to be discovered, to make the matter the 
more odious and the deliverance more 
miraQdulous. No less than the lord cham- 
berlain must search for it and discover it, 
und Faux with his dark lantern must be 
apprehended. This being discovered, while 
the rest of the truitors were in Warwick- 
shire and Worcestershire, they had seized 
upon some horses for war in Sir Fulke 
Greville's stable in Warwick Castle; bnt 
us soon as they heard that the treason was 
discovered and prevented in the parliament 
house, they desisted in their design, and 
all of them betook themselves to one 
house, where imnediately they were beset.; 
und while they were drying their gun- 
vwowder at the fire, a spark took some of 
it, whereby some of the company were 
blasted, which they did aseribe to the just 
jadginent of God, that seeing thcy would 
have blown up others, they by God's mercy 
esenped, and they themselves were pun- 
shed in the same kind. 

[An amusing extract follows, from a 
Letter written (1609-70) by Łady Compton 
to William Lord Compton, her hushand, 
who had just come iuto possession of a 
large fortune. *] 


* Elizabeth, daughter and leiress of Sir John 
Spencer, who was Lord Mayor ot London, in 1594, 
died iu March, 1609-70, worth £300,009; some said 
4£800,000, which vast accession of property threw 
Lord Compton at first into a state of distraclion.—— 
Winwood, rii. 130; wherę the following remarhks 
occur in a letter from Beaulieu to Trumbull, dated 
March, 1609 :—'* On Tuesday, the funcrals of Sir 
John Spencer were made, where some tlousands 
did assist in mourning cloaks or gowns, amongst 
which there were 320 poor men. who bad every one 
a basket given them, stored with the particular pro- 
visjons set down in this note inclosedzt but to 
cxpound to you the mystical meaning of such an 
antic furniture, I am not so skilfu! un (edipus, cxcept 
it doth design the Horn of Abundance, which my 


s e 
+ A black gown, four pounds of becf, two loavca 
of bread, a little bottle of wine, a candlestick, u 
pound of candles, two guubers, two spoons, a black 
pudding, a pair of gloves, a dozen of points, two 
ied herrings, six sprats, and two cęgs. 
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My sweet Life, 

Now 1 hnve declared to yon my mind 
for the settling of your state, I supposed 
that that were best for me to bethink or 
consider with myself what allowance were 
inectest for me. For considering what 
care 1 ever had of your estate, and how 
respectfully I dealt with those, which both 
by the laws of God, of nature, and civil 
wolity, wit, religion, government, and 
Lodelo you, my dear, are bound to, I 
pray and beseech you to grant to me, your 
most kind and loving wife, the sum of 
:£1,600 per annum, quarterly to be paid. 

Also I would, besides that allowance for 
my upparel, have £600, added yearly 
(quarterly toe he paid) for the performance 
of charitable works, and these things I 
wonld not, neither will be aceountable for. 
+ Also I will have three horses for my own 
saddle, that none shall dare to lend or 
borrow ; none lend but ], none bortow 
but you. 

Also I would have two gentlewomen, 
lost one should he sick or have some other 
lett. Also believe that it is an undecent 
thing for a gentlewoman to stand mumpiug 
alone, when God hath blessed their lord 
and lady witł a great estate. 

Also when I ride a-hunting, or a-hawk- 
ing, or travel from one house to another, 
I will have them attending. So for either 
of those said women, I must and will have 
for either of them a horse. 

Also I will have six or eight gentlemen; 
and [ will have my two coaches, one lined 
with velvet, to myself, with four very fair 
horses ; and a coach for my women, lined 
with sweet cloth, one laced with gold, the 
other with scarlet, and lined with watcheńd 
lace and silver, with four good horses. 

Also I will have two coachmen, one for 
my own coach. the other for my women. 

Also at any time when I travel, I will be 
allowod not only carroches and spare 
horses for"me and my women, but I will 
have such carriages as shall be fitting for 


Lord Compton hath found in that succession. But 
that poor lord is not like, if God doth not help him, 
tu carry it away for nothing, or to grow very rich 
thereby, bcing in great danger to lose his wits for the 
same ; whereof being at the first news, cither through 
the vchement apprehension of jay for such a plen- 
tifu] successjion, or of carefulness how to take it up 
and dispose it, soamewhat distracted, and afterwards 
reasonably well restored, he is now of late fallen 
again (but more deeply) into the same frenzy, so that 
there seemeth to be little hope of his recovery. And 
what shall these thousands and millions avall him if 
he come to lose, if not his soul, at lcast his wits ane 
reason. It isa fair and ample subject for a divine 
to discourse of riches, and a notable example to the 
world not to woo or trust so much in them. It is 
given out abroad that he hathesuppressęd a wili of 
the dcceased's, whereby he did bequeath some 
£20,000 to his poor ROC as much tn pio 
usus ; for the which the people o exclaim that this 
ch is justly inflicted upon him by the hand of 
od.” 
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all, orderly, not posturing my things with 
my women's, not theirs with chamber- 
maids, nor theirs with wash-maids. 

Alao for laundresses, when I travel, I 
will have them sent away before with the 
carriages to sec all safe; and the chamber- 
muids I will have go before with the 
grooms, that the chambers may be ready 
sweet, and clean. 

Also, for that it is undecent to crowd up 
myself with my gestleman-usber in my 
coach, I will have him to have a convenient 
horse, to attend me either in city or coun- 
try. And I must have two footmen. And 
my desire is, that you defray all the 
charges for me. 

And for myself, besides my yearly 
allowanee, [ would have twenty gowns of 
PROC; six of them excellent good ones, 
eiyht of them for the country, and six 
other of them very excellent good ones. 

Also I would have to put in my purse, 
42,000 and .£200; and so yo? to pay my 
dcbtu. 

Also T would have .£6,000 te buy me 
jewels, and 44,000 to buy me a pearl 
chain. 

Now, secing I have been, and am so 
reasonable unto you, I pray you to find my 
children apparel and their schooling, and 
all iny servants, men and women, their 
wages. z 

Also I will have all my houses furnishea, 
and all my lodging chambers to be suited 
with all such furniture as isfit; as beds, 
stools, chairs, suitable cushions, carpets, 
silver warming pans, cupboards of plate, fair 
hungings, and such like. So for my draw- 
ing chamber in all houses, I will have 
them delicately furnished, both with hang- 
iugs, couch, eanopy, glass, carpet, chair, 
cushions, and all things thereunto belong" 
ing. 

Also my desire is, that you woułd pay 
your debts, build Ashby Hlouse, and pur- 
chase lands; and lend no money, as ym 
love God, to the Lord Chamberlain,* which 
would have all, perhaps your life, from 
you. Remember his son, my Lord Walden.t 
what entertainment he gave me when you 
were at the Tilt-yard. If you were dead, 
he said he would be a husband, a futher, a 
brother, and said he would marry me. I 
protest I grieve to see the poor man have 
so little wit and honesty to use his friends 
so vilely. Also he fed me with untruths 
concerning the Charterhouse ; but that to 
the least he wished me much harm: you 
know him, God keep you and me from 
him, and any such as he is. 

So now that I have declared to you what 


* Thomas Howaid, Earl of Suffolk, made Lord 
Trcasurer in 1603. Of his extravagant habits, see 
thcse Memoirs, i. p. 290, © 

+ Succeeded his father in the earldom, in 1626. 
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I would have, and what that is that I 
would not have, I pray, when you be an 
earl, to allow me .£1,000 more than now 
desired, and double attendunce. 


Your loving Wife, 
ELIzA CoMPTON. 


THE LIFE AND CORRĘSPONDENCE OF 
M. G. LEWIS. 
(Concluded from page 158.) 
BoTRwELL's * Bonny Jane'' is a fine 
Scottish ballad, and an exquisite imitation 
of those metrical romances which used to 
be sung in the halls of the nobles of the 
north. Here Lewis has introduced his 
three pet characters—a demon, a damsel, 
and amonk. The latter is made to ask, 
« If at thy castle-gate, daughter, 
At night thy love so true 


Should with a courser wait, daughter, 
What, daughter, wouldst thou do?" 


To which * Bonny Jane" replies, 
«< With noiseless stepa the stairs I'd press, 
Unciiwe the gate, and mount with glee ; 


And ever, as I sped, would bless 
The Abbot of Błantyre Priorie.” 

The Monk takes a ok | to the lady 
himself, and, personating the lover, appears 
at the appointed hour, and bears her away 
on his * berrie-brown steede.” But after 
riding some tiine, the maiden discovers not 
only who her companion is, but also wbat 

phis intentions are ; and, we are told, 
ś«« The damse| shrick'd, and would have filed, 
When, lo! his poniard press'd her throat ; 
« One cry, and "tis your last!” he said, 
And bore her fainting to the boat. 
The inoon shone bright, the winds were chain'd, 
The boatman swiftly plied the oar; 
But e'er the river midst was gain'd, 
The tempest-fiend was heard to roar. 
Rain fell in sheets, high swell'd the Clyde, 
Blue fiamed the lightning's blasting brand: 
"Oh, lighten the boat!” the boatman cried, 
« Qr hope no more to reach the strand ! 
< E'en now we stand on danger's brink— 
* E'en now the boat half filled I see; 
<Oh, lighten it soon, or else we sink — 
< Oh, lighten it of your gay ladyeT' 
„.y With st.rieks the maid his counscł hcears, 
Rut vain are now żer prayers and crieś, 
* Who cared not for her father's tears, 
„Who cared net fax her father's sighs.' 
Fear conqner'd love. In wiłd despair, 
The abbot viewed the watery grave, 
Then scized his victim's połden hair, 
And plunged her in the foaming wave. 
She sereams ! shesinks! *'Row, boatmen! row! 
The bark is light, the abbot crieg; 
* Row, boatmen! row to and. When, lo! 
Gigantic grew the boatman's size. 
With burning steel hia temples bound 
Throbb'a quick and high with fiery pangs; 
He roll'd his bloodshot eyeballs round, 
And furionus gnash'd his iron fangs. 


His hands two gore-fed scorpions grasp'd, 
His eye fell joy and spite express'd; 
«Thy cup is full t' he satd, and clasp'd 
The abbot to hls burning breast! 
With hideońs yell down sinks the boat, 
śiknó strałght the warring winds subside ; 
Moon silver clońds thfbugh ether float, 
And gehtly murmuring fiows the Ctyde ” 


+ 
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[We believe Lewis died through taking 
antidotes to sea-sickness, on a voyage from 
Jamaica, whither he had been to visit his 
estates. lłere are the details of hia sin- 
gular sepulture, related by a lady com- 
pagnon de voyage.| 


« With all the decencies that can be ol- 
served on such an occasion, the corpse of 
our lamented and regretted fellow-passen- 
ger, having been placed in a proper coffin, 
at that impressive sentence in the form of 
burial at sca, 6 we commić our brother to the 
deep, was gently lowered into ita occan- 
tomb. Never shall I forget the sound ot 
the splashing waters, as, for an instant. 
the ingulfing wave closed over hisremainx ! 

*Oh! that sound did knock 
Against my very heart." 

« The coffin, encased in its shroud-like 
hammock, rose again almost hunmedi- 
ately ;—the end of the hammock having 
become unfastened, and the weights which 
had been enclosed escaping, the wind get- 
ting nnder the canras acted as a sail, and 
the body was slowly borne down the cur- 
rent away from us, in the direction of 
Jamaica. 

« | remnined on deck straining my eycs 
to watch, as it floated en its course, tbe 
last narrow home of him who had, indeed, 
been my friend ; till, nearly blinded by my 
tears, and the distauce that was gradnnlly 
placed between the vessel and the object 
of my gaze, it became like a speck upon 
the waters, and--[ saw it no more!” 

[We conclude with u racy table ancc- 
dote.] 

A SCENE AT CARLTON IIOUSE. 
DRAMATIS PERSON/E. 

His RoraL HIGHNESS GEORGI: PRINCEOF WALES, 
R. B. SHERIDAN, Esa.—(An orator—a great stales- 

man, and—somebhody—m his way.) 
Ma. SAMUEL APPLERBY.—(Also an oecasionał orator, 
and—somebody— in his way.) 

ScENE—4 Dininy-room at Carlfon Hokse. 

The PRiNCE and Mr. SHERIPAŃ present. 


(The latter is suddenly infomned that 
his immediate presence is required at the 
theatre.) 

Skeridan.—Y our royal highness will pur- 
don 1ye, I'm sure—tumult in the theatre, 
I find. 

Prince.—By all means, do as you think 
proper. Will you like to see the messen- 
ger ? 

Sheridan. —Oh, no— 'tis only little Apple- 
by, and— 

* Prince—Ha! Appleby? Tve hcard of 
him—we"'ll have him in, ch? 

Skeridan.—Oh! hell not amuse your 
royal highness, T'm sure. 

Prince.—T'm of a different opinion ; so, 
desire Mr. 0h to walk in.—|[ Appleby 
iutroduced.]-—Well, Mr. Applcby, bow do 
you do, sir ?—[With dignified affability. | 
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Aypleby.—Thank you, Misser Prince— 
begging your pardon—royal highness— 
but there's a grand row at the the-a-tre— 
Misser Sher'dan called for—Appleby 
wanted. 

Prince.— You, Mr. Appleby ? 

Appleby. —Y' es, Misser Prince—hbegping 
pardon—royal bighness. Misser Sher'dan, 
my friend—['m one of his Majesty's ser- 
vants—so's Misser Sher'dan—l can't do 
without him—źe can't do without me. It's 
Appleby, Sher'dan—Sher'dan, Appleby. 

Prince Bravo | what do you think of” 
that, ch, Sherry ?—tolerable close reason- 
ing. _ Here—-glass of wine for Mr. Apple- 
by! Well, sir, and—what do yon think 
now of affairs in general ?—[Cracefally 
and condescendingly.|] 

Appleby. —Thiuk, Misser Prince +—beg- 
ging your pardon—royal highness. Think, 
sir? Ima little man, but think a „great 
deal for all that, royal highness. 

Prince.—Well said, Mr. Appleby ! Your 
health, sir. Well RowcanA what do you 
think, eh? what do you think of<-what 
do you think of me ? 

Z ak you're a good man, 
royal highness—very good man,—but— 
never make half so good a king as your 
father ! 


Rizzo z 





DESULTORY TROUGHTS AND REFLFCTIONS, 
BY THE COUNTESS OF BRLESSINUTUN, 


[Turs is an elegant manual of senti- 
mentalities ** after the manner” of Roche- 
foucauld's Marims—=a work abused or ad- 
mired as the spleen of the moment may 
dietate. Lady Blessington's volume is. 
however, more mółanyć iu style, and alto- 
gether less laconie than the witty French- 
man's: and the thoughts are, as may be 
expected, somewhat rechanfć ; it being 
about a century and a half since La 
Bruyere said: * We are come too late, by 
several thousand years, to say anything 
new upon morality. The finest and most 
beautiful thoughts concerning manners, 
have been carried away before our times, 
and nothing is left for us, but to glean 
after the ancients, and the most iągenious 
of the moderns.” Nevertheless, the ac- 
complished authoress of the little volume 
before us hus Sa her pages with 
new readings and novel turns of thought, 
not lacking epigrammatic point, energy, 
and polish; and, attached as we are to 
this clasa of composition, (from a lengthy 
experience of assembling some six or 
seven thousand * Laconics, ) we do not 
hesitate to characterize*Lady Blessington's 
« Thoughts and Reflections” as one of the 
best original works of jts kind and time, 
and highly calculated to improve the mind 
and heart of readers of every grade; 
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though we prediet that comparatively few 
of these * thoughts ”” will strike the reader 
with that intensity which has been so 
generally admired in the very znżellectuał 
novels from the same pen. We subjoin a 
few selections, * like orient pearls, at run- 
dom strung.”' *] 

Sone minds may be said to resemble 
mnsical instruments : they possess powers, 
and, if judiciousły touched, give forth sweet 
sounds. . 

The minds of the young resemble new 
wine in a state of fermentation and effer- 
vescence ; but the minds of the matnre re- 
semble old wine, which has lost its fiery 
particles, and retains only its strength and 
ruciness. 

As storm following storm, and wave 
succeeding wave, give additional hardness 
to the shell that incloses the pearl, so do 
the stomns and waves of life add force to 
the character of man. . 

Philosophy was a boon ebestowed by 
Reason to console mankind for the inevi- 
table misfortunes of life, but being fonnd 
insufficient for the task, she granted the 
blessing of Religion, a younger, a more 
gentle, and infallible consoler. 

Youth resembles a Cłaude Lorraine 
glass, which imparts to all objects its own 
beantiful tints ; but age is like a magnify- 
ing lens, which lcaves no defect unseen. © 

Confidences are more frequently reposed 
in persons through a want of discretion 
than from excess of friendship, and are 
oftener betrayed through incontinency of 
speoch than from motives of treachery. 

Women are prone to judge their lovers' hearts 

But by their own, which little semblance hath 

With man's rough nature. Hence they love 

them for 

The qualities they give them—not for thoso 

They have, which rarely merit to be loved. 

Love in France is a comedy ; in England 
R tragedy ; in Hialy an opera seria; and 
in Germany a melodrame. 

A woman's head is always influenged 
by her heart; but a man's heart is gene- 
rally infiuenced by his head. 

Life wonld be as insupportable Without 
the prospect of death as it would be with- 
out sleep. 

Bores.—People who tałk of themselves, 
when you are thinking only of yourself. 

The aristocracy are prone to ridicule the 
elevation of men of the middle class to 
high official situations, not refiecting that 
it is easier to transmute men of talents 

* As this work, from its elegant appearance, 
intrinsic merit, and accessible cost, will, probably, 
command an extensive sale, we take the liberty of 
recommending a carefui revision previous to re- 
printing it. In our hasty reading, we find the 
Same sentimenta, in nearly the sarne words, at 
different pages. (EF. g. " Sacrifices,” p. 69, and 
« Ostentation,” p. 85: $*Faith,” p. 32, and * Trials, 
r 1 . which are almost literally repetitions.)--Em. 
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into gentlemen than it is to convert mere 
gentlemen into men of talents. 

Virtue, like a dowerless beauty, has 
more admirers than followers. 

Love cannot exist in the heart of woman 
unless modesty is ita companion, nor in 
that of man unless honour © its associate. 

Those can most easily dispense with 
society who are the most caleulated to 
adorn it; they only are dependant on it 
who possess no mexrtal resources; for 
ihonśa they bring nothing to the general 
mart, like beggars, they are too poor to 
stay at home. 

Precocions wiadom is almost as much to 
be deprecated for youth as the premature 
maladies of age. Neither should azrive 
before the proper season, as their presence 
indicates constitutionał debility. 

Truth and physie, two unpalatable 
things, never well received, though admi- 
nistered with a good intention. 

Sceptics, Mke dolphins, change when 
dying. 

Seandalcis the ofłspring of envy and 
malice—nursed by society, and cultivated 
by disappointment. 

Superstition is bnt the fear of belief: 
religion is the confidence. 

In society we learn to know others, but 
in solitude we acquire a knowledge of self. 
** There are no persons capable of stoop- 
ing so low as those who desire to rise In 
the world. 

Some flowers absorh the rays of the sun 
so strongly, that in the evening they yield 
slight phosphoric flushcs. Mąy we not 
compare thę minds of poets to these 
flowers, which, imbibing ligbt, emit it 
again in a different form and hspect. 





' Datietieg. 





Scientific Novelties.—At the coneluding 
męeting for the season of the Royal Insti- 
tution, on the 7th inst., Dr. Faraday lee- 
tured on the new prorese of Engraving, 
introduced by Hulmandell, by which great 
economy in time and expense is secured. 
The process is very simple; the first im- 
pression being directed by spreading oil 
over the plate, the interstices are filled 
with a watery solution of gam. The plate 
is then covered with varnish, and -when 
immersed in water, the gum being washed 
away, the R. that are required are 
easily etched by agna fortis. At this meet. 
ing also was exhibited a Gun from Mr. 
Forsyth, the arrangement of which pre- 
vented ita discharge whtm loaded until it 
was brought to tłie required position on 
the shoulder. Mr. Bucknałll likewise exhi- 


bited tke whole procesą of the twenty-one 
anys' Encubation of the Egg, and a portable 
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machine, in which five birds were brotght 
to life in the presence of the company.— 
Times. 


A New Steamer, called *the Queen," 
has just been built by Curling and Youug 
for the East Indian Company: she is of 
800 tona hurden, 200 feet in length, and 
29 in breadth, exclusive of the paddle- 
boxes. ' , 


„oquaintanceship.—There are some men 
with whom, on the instant, we seen to get 
acquainted. An hour'a aceidental associ- 
ation in a stage-eoach, a steam-packet, or 
an hotel, does more towarda banishing re- 
serve and restraińt than many .rhonths of 
daily communication with beings less con- 
genial. "They seem to suit ni—we e" 
from them with regret; and long after- 
wards, when their names are forgotten, 
we remember a pleasant fellow and a 
happy hour. It is not then that friend- 
ships can be made; but we may learn 
from this the advantage of unpretend- 
ing good bumour and frank benevolence. 
— The late T. H. Bayly ; Bentley's Misc. 


"In Armenia, a pinch of the arm is a sort 
of masonie sign, to intimate that wine is 
to be had. 


« Jynorancc Bliss. Erasmus wrote in 
praise of folly. I do not mean to write 
in praise of Ignorance ; but I would dis- 
courage tle prevalent mania for aiming at 
too much knowledge— the quaquaversal 
application of the human mind to every 
branch of intelligence, literature, arts, and 
science. Pope was wiser; and found that 
a single pursnit only eonld 

« One genius fit, 
So vast is art, so narrow human wit.” 
But now, when the sphere is far more 
widely extended and comprchensive, cx- 
travagant ambition would fain embrace 
the whole ; and, as too much light causes 
blindness quite as opaqnue as too thick 
darkness, the consequence ia a very super- 
ficial A with the more distant 
surrounding world, and a very groping iu- 
tercoursc with even the most common and 
ncarest objects.—From a clever * philoso- 
p vagary.” The Legacies of Intellect. 
y Mr. Jerdan ; HBentley's Miscellany. 


Gentus, after all, is but various modifi- 
cations of drunkcnness—a little touched— 
strangeness==cxcitement —tipsiness —Rtu- 
pidness—dreaminess—incoherency— wild- 
ness—fury—raving — ineomprchensibility, 
RZ other modes and states of being.— 

id. 
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THE KILSBY TUNNEL (WORKING SHAFT.) > 

"HE progress of the Railway System, and „sightedness, in his utter inability to esti- 
effects upon the social frame-work of mate the workings of his own inventive 
present and future ages, stillranks pa genius. If the reader ask whence ariscs 
20unt in the public mind, The inquiry this predominant curiosity among all 
ltogether too comprehensive for political . classes of the community, the answer is at 
nomy, which, like the snbject sought to hand. The philosopher, charming never 
inqutred into, is the ofipring of our own so wisely, has foretold that railwuys will 
es; and the complex question would * annihilate time -an space ;' but the 
tost appear to be arebuke of man's short-  praetieał man, who better understands the 
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vitality of the nation, and the sinews of its 
pam will tell you thut during the 
ast thirteeń years, neurly 50 millions of 
money ave been raiscd in this country 
for the completion of these inportant 
works: the fact is startling ; for the realiza- 
tions of this vast expenditure we rhust, 
however, *bide the time.” , 

Figures, we know, are speaking, €x- 
pressive things; and it may not be so 
easy to convey to onf readers an idea of 
the vastness of some of the railway struc- 
tures, as of their actual cost. The pre- 
fixed engraving represents the largest 
work of its kind in this country, where 
individnal enterprise effects more than it 
ever enters into the governments of'"other 
nations to conceive. 

The London and Birmingham Railway 
is the longest line and greatest work yet 
completed ; ita entire extent being 1124 
miles. The line commences at Euston 
Square, and passcs near Ilarrow, 1l4 
miles; WATFORD, 17$; Boxmoor, 243 ; 
Berkhampstead, 28 ; Tarva, 31] ; LErGR- 
Ton, 41; WoLVERTON, 5Ż4; Roude, 60; 
Blisworth, 634 ; WEepoN, 69Ż; Crick, 754 ; 
RvaeBv, 834; Brandon, 89): CovENTRY, 
94; Hampton, 1004; to BIRMINGHAM, 
1124. "These are all stations, (from Chef- 

» fins's map of the line,) those in capitals 
being first-class stations. The line has 
eight tunnels : the Primrose Hill, 1,1644 
yards; Kensal Green, 322% yards; Wat- 
ford, 1,7914 yards; Nortlichnrch, 3454 
yards; Linslade, 272 yards; Stowe Hill, 
418 yards; Kilsby, 2,423 yards ; and Beech- 
wood, about 600 yards. 

It would not be possible, within any rea- 
sonable limit, to give an adequate descrip- 
tion of the'many laborious and magnificent 
works which have been cxecnted in the 
course of this stupendous undertaking. 
By means of tunnels, open cuttings, and 
embankments, the ineqnalities of the 
%ountry have been so far overcome that, 


with the exception of the inclined plane 
betęeen Euston Grove and Camden Town, 


the least favourable inclination is equal 
only to 1 in 330, or 16 feet ina mile. Only 
abbut 13 miles of the road are perfectly 
level, the remainder forming a series of 
inclined pea The station at Birming- 
ham is 250 feet above the London station. 
One of the most important bridges oń the 
line is the Wolverton viaduct, of brick, 
with stone cornice and coping, erected 


over the Onseę and Tow, near Stony Strat- " 


ford: it consists of six semi-e liptieal 
arches, each 60 fect'spun. "The railway 
is elevated 50 feet above the. natural rise 
of the ground. DLdgqómiotives do not run 
between Camden” Town and Euston 
Square; but two stationary engines, with 
a rope, are employed to draw the train of 
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carriages. This rope is upwards of 10,000 
feet in length, and about 74 inches in cir- 
cumference ; these two statlonary engines 
and the rope cost £25,000, and draw tle 
trażns at the rate of 20 miles an hour. 

The aggregate ainount of excavation re- 
quired on this rajlway was about 15,000,00U 
of cubie yards, being equal to an average 
of 120,000 cubie yardu per: mile. The 
stone blocks for the whole line may he 
estimated at 152,460 tons, and their cost 
at .£180,000. The total weight of iron 
used is 36,000 tons, which cost the Com- 
pany about .£460,000. 'The averuge rate 
of progress, since the first commencement 
of the undertaking, has been about one 
mile a fortnight. A comparison of this 
railway with one of the largest works 
of the ancients, the great pyramid of 
Egypt, shews the pre-eminence of modern' 
industry, Thus, *the labour O: 
on the great pyramid was equivalent to 
lifting 15.733 milion cubic feet of stone 
one foot high, and required 30,000 men, 
according to Diodoruą Siculus, and 100,000 
according to Herodotus, 20 years to exe- 
cute it; whereas the lahour expended in 
the construction of the Birmingham Rail- 
way is equivalent to 25,000 million eubie 
feet of stone raised one foot, and has 
been executed by about 20,000 men in 4$ 
ycars !** 

It has not been satisfactorily stated 
who first suggested this undertaking ; * hut, 
in 1830, Sir John Rennie surreyed a line, 
and Mr. Giles another. "The former passed 
by Oxford, and the latter by Coventry.”"f 
The two companies employing these en- 
gincers, then united; Mr. George Stephen- 
son and Son becume the engineers, (at 
length, the latter solely,) and pre- 
ference was given to the Coventry line. 
The original estimate was two millions 
and a half; but the line will cost from five 
to, (it is thought.) five and a half millions, 
before it is finally completed.j Up to the 
close of last year, the weekly receipts had 
averaged £10,900; the most busy day 
being December 22, when the receipts 
amounted to .£1,800. The milway was 
opened throughout on September the 17th 
last; the first train completing the dis- 
tance (1124 miles,) in four hours and four- 
teen minutes. 

It is now time to notice the subject of 
the engraving more in detail, The KirsBy 
TUNNEL lies between the Crick and Rug- 
4 stations,$ about fóur miles from 

e town of Daventry, in the county of 

* Lecount and Boscoe's History and Description. 

+ Railway Magazine. 

Z The actual cost throughout the work has been 
greatly at varianqe with the original estimate : for 
example, the stalfóns, which were estimated at 
4£10,000, cost £700,000. 

6 Kilsby Village is close to the Railway, but cannot 
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Northampton, 76 miles from the metropo- 
lis, and 354 from the Birmingham ter- 
minus. This tunnel has been constructed 
in defiance of iminense physical difi- 
culties, and is altogether the mawimum 
opus of the line, if not of railway con- 
struction in England. Its length is, as 


alpeady stated, 2,423 yards, or 18 mile. 


and three yards; its width is 25 feet, and 
itu hciyht 28 feet: it is ventiluted by two 
large shafts, to be described hereafter ; the 
brickwork was at first intended to be 18 


inchen in thickness, but it was found ne-. 


cessary to increase this, in most cases, to 
27 inches. The whole has bcen built 
either in Roman or metallic cement. 

"The works were commenced in June, 
1835, by the contractors ; but such serious 
difficulties were met with at an early stage 
of the proceedings, that they gave up the 
contract in 1836, and nearly the vęhole 
work has been executed by the Company. 
Previous to the commencement of the 
lubour, trial shafts were sunk in several 
parts of the line of the tunnel, where the 
ground was found to be generally lias 
shale, with a few beds of rock, in some 
places dry, but elsewhere containing a 
considerable quantity of water.* In sink- 
ing the working shaft, it was found that a 
bed of sand and gravel, also holding a 
great quantity of water, lay over purt of 
the tunnel ; and this being a subtile quick- 
sand, it was impossible to sink through it 
in the ordinary way. By repeated borings, 
in varions directions, ncar this part of the 
work, the sand was discovered to be rery 
extensive, and to be in shape like au flat. 
bottomed basin, cropping out on one side 
of the hill. The trial shafts had unfor- 
tunately been sunk on each side of this 
basin, so that it had entirely escaped no- 
tice, until the sinking of the working shaft. 
Mr. Stephenson was led to suppose tlat 
the water might be pumped out, and that 
under the water thus drniued, the tunnel 
might be formed with comparative facility ; 
and such proved to be the case. Engines 
for pumping were erected, and shafts sunk 
a little distance out of the line of the tun- 
nel. The pumping was continued pearly 
nine months before the sand was suffici- 


be seen in consequence of the high sides of the cut- 
ting which succeeds the tunnel. "The Oxford Canal 
passes through the parish ; and the ancient Watling- 
street, (supposed to have been originally a British 
trackway, afterwards formed by the Romans into a 
military street,) marks ita boundary. s 

* Organic remaius at Kilsby are very numerous. 
In some parts of the excavation there is hardly a 
cubic inch withont shells and other remains present- 
ing themselves to the eyc; and, as the earth taken 
out has been principaNy laid into spoil, there will be 
ample opportunities, some tine yet, for further ex- 
amination, which would wel Pay either the scien- 
tifie inquirer, or the cabinet coliector.—Zecouni and 
Roscoc's History and Description, 1538. 
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ently dry to admit of tunneling; and 
duiing a considerable portion of that titue 
the wuter pumped out was'2000 gallons 
per minute. The qnicksand extended over 
abeut 450 yards of the length of the tunnel, 
and its bottom dipped to about six ivet 
below the arch. 

In May, 1536, one of the large venti- 
lating shafts was c unmenced, and within 
the year it was completed. This shaft is 
60 feet in diameter,.eand 132 feet deep ; the 
walls are perpendicular, and three feet 
thick throughout, the bricks bciny laid in 
Roman cement. The second ventilating 
shaft is not so deep by 30 feet. These 
inimense shafts were built from the top 
dowuwards, by excavating for small por- 
tions of the wall at a time, froan 6 to 12 
feet in length, and 10 feet deep. The 
shafts are master-piecex of brickwork, and 
their magnitude can, only be estimated 
by standing in the tunnel, and looking 
upward through them. * 

The reader need scarcely he reminded 
that a shaft. is, in appearunce, wry like au 
ordinary well, from which excavations ure 
made in the required direction. [See the 
engraving of Mining Shufts, at pages 153 
and 168.] "The harmless effect of passiny 
through Railway Tunnels has been attested 
by several ciminent medical men. (W 
February 20, 1837, Drs. Paris and Watson, 
aud Messrs. Lawrence, Phillips, and Lucas 
made un experimentul passage through 
the Primrose-hill Tunnel, on the railway 
we are now describiug, when they re- 
ported the dangers incurred in passing 
through well-constructed tunnels to be no 
greater thun those incurred in ordinary 
travelliug upon an open railway, or upon 
a turnpike road. Messrs. Lecount and Ros- 
coe represent the above shafts as fully un- 
swering tlic purpose for which they were in- 
tended, leaving the tunnel entirely free from 
any offensive vapour immediately after the 
passing of each train. By subsequent exje- 
riments, it has, however, been shewn that 
shaftu in tunnels are, by no means, ne- 
cessary. ln the above year, Mr.* West 
submitted to the Mechanical Section of the 
British Associatior, a paper on * the Ven- 
tilation of Tunnels,” tending to shew, by 
a series of experimenta, the results of 
which were given, that the usual opinion 
with regard to the great difference in the 
temperature of tunnels, as compared with 
the external atmosphere, was unfounded, 
and that shafts had little, if any effect, in 
altering the temperature ; the air, accord- 
ing to Mr. West's experiments, escaping 
up the shaft, so that a close tunnel miyht 
even be preferable. 

In Novemher, 1836, a large quantity of 
water burst suddenly into the Kilsby Tun- 
nel, in a part where there were no pun]: 
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it rose very rapidly, and in order to prevent 
the ground belug loosened by it at the ex- 
tremity of the cxcavation, a novel mode 
of building the brickwork was resorted to. 
This was by forming a large raft, on which 
the men and their materials were floauted 
into the tunnel, and, with considerhble 
danger, performed their task ; which must 
have becn of double difficulty, the labour 
being not only subterranean, but some- 
times subaqneons. 

Ą1 these difńcnities, were, at length, 
conqucred, and the tunnel finished in 
October, 1838; but, of course, the ex- 
penses were increased to a very heavy 
extent. The oriyinal contract for tbe tun- 
nel was 99,000; but it has cost more 
than .£300,000, or upwards of £130 per 
yard. Under favourable circumstances, 
the rapidity of execution was surprising, 
from 150 to 170 yards being completed 
within a mopth; under extreme difficulties, 
the progress did not exceed six yards per 
month, and the loss by fallen lengths was 
very constderable. Fortunately, the Di: 
rectors did not restriet the outlay of cap- 
ital, when satisńńed of its expedience. 
Mr. Stephenson, in his Report, dated Feb- 
ruary 18, 1838, states that over and above 
śle lira of expense estimated in the 
aeytoua ycar, it was found absolutely in- 

ispensable to increase the prices of 
mining, timbering, and briekwork, for- 
merly paid to the snb-contractors, and 
which expense was proved to be altogether 
inadequate. In the qnicksand, especially, 
although effectually drained, the utmost 
cantion in mining was requisite ; and an ex- 
penditure of timber unavoidably incurred, 
which wonld appear excessive and lavish 
to any one whose experience had been 
eonfined to ordinary tunneling. 

To give some idea of the Kilsby Tun- 
nel, (say MM. Lecount and Roscoe,) there 
were thirty millions of bricks used in it, 
which, at ten hours for a working day, 
if a man counted fifty in a minute, would 
take one thousand days to get thbrongh 
arek all. o ra a a nn of 
kyie oyed in the est ventilati 
shaft, an it weight is 4,034 tona. The 
weight of the whole tunnel is 118,620 tons ; 
or,' it would freight four hundred ordinary 
merchant-ships, of about three hundred 
„tons each ; and, if these bricks were laid 
end to enQ, they would reach 4,260 miles. 
The quantity of soil taken from the tunnel 
„was 177,452 cubie yards. 

The passage through this mighty work 
of engineering skill and ingenuity, (add 
the last-named authors,) leaves on the 
mind, even of those nnaequainted with the 
orilinary difńcuities of smch an under- 
taking, a vivid imqrkxession of the rare 
talents of those who designed the work, 
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and superintended its execution. "These 
talents, however, will be more especially 
appreciated by those who are aware ol 
the many and unforeseen diffienities which 
arosc dnring its progress. To Mr. Charles 
Lean, the assistant engineer under whose 
direction it was completed, great credit is 
due for his skill and unremitted exertions ; 
and for the great care he bestowed upon 
the men, in the arduons-and dangerotw 
duties in which they were constantly en- 
gaged.* 

It remains for us to acknowledge the 
source of the effective engraring prefixed 
to this paper—namety * A Series of Łitho- 
graphie Drawings,” cxecuted in a new 
style of the art, by Mr. J. C. Bourne; 
with ucconnts of the origin, progress, and 
general execution of the line, by Mr. 
Britton, F. S$. A. These drawings represent ' 
the work in actual progress, as our en- 
graving testifies : their detuila must, 
therefore, be fall of instruetion ; in topo- 
gruplical detail and picturesgne effect, 
they are very attractive ; whilst in skilfu] 
and brilliant exccution, they equal tlie 
worka of Harding, Lewis, and others, who 
huve recently executed lithography with 
a degrec of artistical finish beyond anti- 
cipation. These Railway Views are, we 
helicve, the first productions of a young 
artist ; and their high merit augurs well 
for his future success. 


WEARING OAK ON THE TWENTY- 
NINTH OF MAY. 


(To the Editor.) 


PeRmrr me to correct an erroneous, but 
generally received, opinion respecting the 
23th of May. The circumstance of a 
descendant of King Charles II. (the 
Duke of St. Albans,) having recently fixed 
on this day for the celebration of his nup- 
tials, p > to a question as tu the 
origin of the coun le wearin 
branches of oak in their kół this u 
of the year ; when the general conelnsion 
was, that it was intended to cemmemorate 
the m of Charles in the Oak, on 
the 29th of that month. Universal as this 
belief is, (at least with tlie million,) it is 
fallacious. Charles fought the battle of 
Worcester on Wednesday, the 3rd of Sep- 
tember, 1651; he filed from the field, at- 
tended by Lords Derby and Wilmot, the 
atter afterwards known as the witty but 
lascivions Earl of Rochester. With these 
companions and some others, the king 


* We are happy to record that to Mr. Robert Ste- 
phenson, chief engincep, an elegant silver tureen, of 
130 guineaa value, fiafBbeen presented by the assist- 
ant engineer, and others under him, as a testimonial 
of thcir respect and esteem. 3 
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arrived early the next morniug at a honse 
culłed Whiteladies, the seat of Charles 
Giflard, Esq., about three qnarters of a 
mile from Boscobel House ; at this place 
Charles secreted himself in a wood, and in 
a trce, (from the King's own account, a 
pollard oak,) since termed *the Royal 
(Jak ;” and at night Boscobel House was 
his place of refuge. At Whiteladies, he 
cxchanged his habiliments for those of the 
tuithful Penderell, which were brecches of 
coarse green cloth, a doc-skin leathern 
doublet, and an old grey hat, turned up at 
the brim, borrowed of Hamphrey Pen: 
derell, the miller. Suhsequently, as is 
well known, he cmbarked, on the lóth 
October, at Shoreham, and landed next 
day at Feschamp, in Normandy. On his 
return to England, Charles entered London 
on his birth=day, the 29th May, when the 
*rovalists displaycd the branch of oak, as 
being in part instrumental to his restora- 
tion ; hence the custon of weariny ouk on 
this dny, and not from Charlcz being then 
conecaled in the oak. 

W hiteladies and Boscobel Honse were the 
property of a gentleman named Giffard, a 
descendant of whom possesses, at the pre- 
sent day, large property in the udjoining 
counties of Stafford und Shropshire. Bos- 
cobel Ilouse is situated neur bBridgenorth, 
in the Hundred of Brimstrey, Salop, 140 
miles from the metropolis; and that part 
of it which rendered such essential service 
to the sovereign is still shewn. The oak 
has long becn removed ; bat another, pre- 
sumed to have been a seedling from it, now 
occupies its place, and is walled ronnd. 

WILLIAM TILL. 


Great Russell Śtreet, 
Covent Garden. 


SKETCHES OF EVENING PARTIES. 
THE WALLFLOWERS, 


Do not think, gentle reader, we are about 
to commence a desceriptiive lecture upon 
Botany—decidedly, we are not. We leave 
that exciting study to thin medical students 
in Rhoes and spectacles, who perform divers 
silgyrimages, as spring approaches, to 
łattersen Fields, Wandsworth Cowmon, 
and Hampstead Heath, with twopenny 
hooky osa in their hands, and tin can- 
dle-boxes slung over their shoulder ; who 
there make interesting collections of chick- 
weed, stinging-nettles, dandelions, and 
other rare plants, (which the book de- 
ueribes as * found in the vicinity cf 
London,”) and then return to their lodg- 
ings and display these treasures on sheeta 
of cartridge paper, with” penny pieces to 
kecp the leaves down. This is all very 
well in its way ; thcy arę compelled to lcarn 
it for theircxamination, and the knowledge 
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of the number of petals in a buttercup is u 
wonderful assistance to them in after-life, 
in their treatment of the measles or scarlet 
fever, and proper to be studied; but we 
arę taking into consideration a more inte- 
resting class=a link between the animal 
and vegetable kingdom—u zoophyte—in a 
word, the wallflowers of an evening party. 
We do not mean those floral specimens, of 
which a great many bunches have been 
purchased in the morning, and cut up and 
stuck all over the rodm in every receptacle 
capable of holding a little water, but the 
real living people that border the walls of 
the apartment, and seem always to live on 
terms of the closest intimacy with the 
rout-=stools and ottomans. 

If you study their manners and instinets 
with the enthusiasm of an amateur, you 
will find amongst them a most striking set 
of young men, whom you will be sure to 
meet in shoals at every party you attend. 
ak are very modest and ęetiring—too 
much so in the opinion of the dance-łoving 
young ladies, and they are very seldom 
scen in the quadrille ; indeed,*we could 
never precisely understand what they 
come for, unless it is to fl up the room 
and get in the way of the waltzers. You 
first observe them as you enter the house. 
They generally walk to the parties in thcir 
cloth-boots, with one pump in each ofe 
their coat pockets, and you will certainly 
find them shuffing about on a chair in the 
dark corner of the eloak and hat-room, 
changing their walking chaussure for that 
of the ball costnme, while the servant is 
waiting to annonnce them at the bottom 
of the stairs, and wondering why they do 
not come as other people do. Having 
finished this last performance of their 
toilet, thcy put their cloth boots in their 
hat, which they hide under a chair ; they 
then ascend the staircase, and enter the 
room with thę glove of the right hand 
gracefully depending from the kidded palm 
of the lett, and having blushed and bowef, . 
and attempted to utter a few faltering 
words to the hostess, they always take up 
one particular station, which isat the posts 
of the folding-doors between the front and 
back drawing-rooms. The wallflowers 
are generally very similarly dressed. They 
wear long black satin stocks, and a smart 
brooch stuck in them, which they bring to 
the honse in their waistcoat pocket, for 
fear they should lose it. Glazed boots are 
too overwhelming for them, and so they 
prefer pumps of common leather that tie, 
and black silk stockings. Quiet, hurmless 
creatures, however, are these waliflowers ; 
and they get through life as if it were an 
evening party, not making much bustle to 
be sure, nor creating much sensation, but 
going on their evet way in the coqnetie 
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dance of life aa in a drawing-room. And 
after all,. perhaps, their lot isa pleasant 
one. "Those whom we see in society pos- 
sessing the highest flow of spirits, owe all 
their gaiety to excitement alone, and when 
they are by themselves are as much in the 
cellar of enjoyment, as they were before 
upon the roof. They have a quick per- 
ception of fun, though they lave an equally 
acute one of sorrow, and are never the 
happiest. : 
ut we are moralizing — and in the 
middle of an evening party! En route! 
as the diligence conducteur says, instead of 
our English *a// right.” There is one 
person, of whom the wallfiowers stand in 
eat awe and admiration, and that is the 
ion of the evening. He arrives afićr the 
first stiff solęmnities of the party, and be- 
fore the beginning of the merrinent; in 
fuct, he occupies the same position as his 
namesakes did under the iron whip and 
spurs of Ven Amburgh at Drury Lane, 
that is, after the tragedy, and Lefore the 
pantomime ; and, indeed, the maleevening 
stars of the present day approach very 
nearly, in another sense, to their zoological 
prototypes, at least as far as regards their 
manes and whiskers. The wallfiowers 
hang with much attention on every word 
the lion utters, and humhly apologize if 
wthcy chance to brush against hiin. 

But there are wallilowers amongst the 
fair sex as well, und generally rauking 
under the same species. They consist 
especially of antique mammax, the hbost's 
maiden sisters, the odd relations of the 
fannily that are obliged to be asked, and 
old-young ladies of an uncertain age, who 
had an offer once in their lives from a man 
with no income and six children, and 
whiel their family prevented them, in the 
most cruel and hur-b manner, from accept- 
ing, not thinking it altogether a very 
advantageous match. Those who have 
studied domestic iuteriors, must be well 

warc there is a most unpleasant age with 
children, particularly if they are what are 
termed * sharp little things,” when they 
get tov old for the nonsense of the nursery, 
and too young for the conversation of the 
poor The latter class of wallflowers 
1ave a parallel period in their existence. 
They are too young to be fixed down at 
whist all the evening, and a little too old 
to dance much amongst a set of pretty girls 
some fiftcen years their juniors; and sothey 
sit and make remarkx, not always, we are 
sorry to say, the best tempered in the 
world. When Ak arrives, if no 
cayalier arrivcs also to hand them down, 
they very coolly walk down by theraselves, 
aa when there, pretty plainly convince 
that they do not live upon Eau de 
Cologne and bisenit8, however they may 
wish you to think they do. 
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The male wallfiowers generally congre- 
gate together, and at supper the chances 
are ten to.one that you will see them 
asking each other *if a little wine will be 
agreeuble,”” with much politeness, We do 
not think a wallflower ever ventured to 
challenge a lady, unless it was some very 
old person whom there was no occasion 
to be afraid of. Nevertheless, they are 
very useful at supper, particularly in 

assing plates down the table, and asking 
or clean forks and spoons, and they will 
immediately give you some jelly * with 
great pea sf you desire it, or tell 
them it is fora lady. After supper they 
occasionally * come out” in a most asto- 
nishing manner. We knew a wallflower 
once who' even attempted a waltz at this 
period of the evening ; but he had evidently 
over-calculated his abilities, for, after tear- 
ing his partners dress by stepping on her 
train, and getting out of the cirele during 
the first round, and nearly knocking the 
maun at the piano off his perch, he de- 
sisted, and recled giddily to his seat, a me- 
lancholy instance of ungoverned ambition. 

ALRERT. 


ZB ertodicals. 


THE RATTLE OT WATERLOO. 
(From the United Service Journal.) 


[In a paper, glancing at Lieutenant 
Siborn's model of the Battle of Waterłoo, 
occur the following seasonable remarks 
and anecdotes.] 

The Duke had not in this fight to resist 
the established routine of generalship 
which might have been studied in the an- 
nals of the olden warfare, but he was here 
the voluntary antagonist of a fiery und 
exhaustless genius. One that had not only 
overturned all the received opinions on 
statesmanship and on war, but who might, 
on the field of Waterloo, have thrown into 
tbe fight some new emanation of his daz- 
zling talent=—some meteor-flash of his mi- 
litary conception—soime combination of 
strategy and attack so novel and con- 
founding, us at once to overwhełm all the 
ordinary anticipations of defence. The 
Duke might, with undiminishcd strategical 
reputation, probably, have avoided the 
combat, but the high ambition of the man 
forced him to its trial. In their remarka 
on tlie oceurrences previous to the battle 
„the two great leaders had betrayed their 
profonnd consciousness of each other's 
ability. -** Some prisoners,” writes the 
Dnke on the cvening of the 17th, * state 
that the French 'army, which followed us 
to-day, is commanded by liuonaparte in 
person ; which *hdwever, I aim disinelined 
to believe, from our having been allowed 
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to pass unmolested through the defile of 
Pe: 4 t 

On the morning of Waterloo, General 
Haxo, of the Engineers, returns from a 
reconnoissance of the British line, and in- 
forma the Emperor that the English have 
not intrenched their position, nor con- 
structed a single redoubt. * The brave of 
the brave,” Ney, urrives, and assures Na- 
poleon that the English are on the instant 
eparing to retreat into the forest of 
3oiynies. The Emperor replies—* No, 
the English are preparing for battle ; 
Lord Wellington would not have lost last 
night in position had he intended to re- 
treat.” 

In the campaigns of the Prince of Saxe 
Cobourg, with whom the British Amny 
under the late Duke of York had, unfor- 
tunately, to serve and confine its opera- 
tions, a position was looked for in which 
to cover Brussels and fight a battlę, and 
the field of Waterloo was blindly traversed, 
und its adaptation for resistance unob- 
served ; but 1500 Hessians, left for the 
night in the hamlet of Mont St. Jean, 
were cut up at day-break by the active 
French ; and 5000 Austrian cavalry, stabled 
and bivonackced for the same night in and 
round Braine la Lend, were defeated and 
dispersed ere sunrise. Jomini, in his 0)>- 
servations on these campaigns, declares, 
that the Duke of York had previously pro- 
posed a march of the British and Austrian 
cavalry on Paris; they amounted to 123 
squadrons, and he says might have reached 
Paris in three days, that there was no 
force in their way that eonld have success- 
fully resisted them, and that the Revoln- 
tionary Government must have been over- 
turned, but that the Duke of York's opi- 
niou was overruled by a Council of War; 
and indecd General Jomini speaks fa- 
vourtbly of the Duke of York's military 
proceedings, which has not been the ac- 
ceptation in which they have been gene- 
rully commented on in England. 

"There is an anecdote connected with this 
field of blood which, trivial as it may 
seem, ought not to be lost; it so marks 
the man and that good teeling which 
every new display of his career brings 
more and more prominently before the 
ublic. It is given, 1 think, hy Miss Mit- 
ord, after a visit to Stratbfieldsaye :-— 
« Qn returning in the night to Waterloo, 
as the Duke dismounted from his little 
charger * Copenhagen, whose untiring 
spirit and blood had carried himself amd 
master from point to point of emergency 
of the battle-field for serventeen hours, he 
fondly patted the animal ; but the caress 
was unswered by a hearty kick, which his 
Grace was * delighted' tp observe (his own 
expression), as showing that the horse 
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was not done up by the tremendous work 
he had gone through.” 

The French, one and all. assert that the 
Duke had exhausted all his reserves, but, 
forgetting this assumption, ascribed at the 
time their inability to rally from .the re- 
pulse of their last attack to the sudden 
apparition and charges of six fresh regi- 
ments of our cavalry, * qui n'avaient pas 
encore donnć.” 

The Prussian Bulletin says, * The Eng- 
lish had, until ewening successfully re- 
pelled every attack, but it was impossible 
that such heroic efforts could be continued.” 
As if the defence must necessarily have 
been of less pertinacity than the attack ; 
and this is the feeling of most of the con- 
tinental armies, and the style of their war- 
fare; and the French, of course, always 
beat them. But why should not heroic 
efforts be enduring, is the English feeling, 
and is the secret ot English vietory. But 
while the French writers beat ns so re- 
morselessly, their Emperor Mdmitted that 
the tactie of his army had its defects on 
that memorable day. In the Imperial Bul- 
letin the French people are told, that *if 
the battle had been prolonged to, or re- 
sumced on, the next day, their army would 
have won the victory, for that the French 
objects had been all attained, a day of 
false muneuvres had been rectified.” 
Thus it appears that the battle was of R 
distinetive character from all others : it sa- 
tisfied both parties. '[he French had all 
the triunph of science, the British the ad- 
rantages of success. 'The writer of these 
observations questioned, at the time, ofli- 
cers of nearly every regiment of British 
that was in the battle, as to their own 
I opinions on the p" of expected 

efeat so londly assumed by our owu and 
foreign writers. Many told bim that at 
Pe moments they expected to have 
een bcaten. Ile put the inquiry, * Did 
you cxpect your own regiment to give 
wny >” **Oh, no, certainly not ny Qwn 
corps, but I thought some other would.” 
Such was the universul answer; and this 
is the trne English feeling: thie indig- 
nancy of being even supposed to be likely 
to be the first to give way before an 
enemy is the true hurbinger of success, 
as it was on the ocension of that * glo- 
riouse and well-foughtenne field,” as the 
chronielers named Agincourt. 

The Duke, in his lately published note 
to Lord Beresford, says, * I had at one 
time our infantry in squares, and the 
French cavalry rode up and down amongst 
them as if they had been our own;” but 
it is true that with all this familiar intru- 
sion on our line they did not collectively 
or individually dash fully on a*single 
square. The bayqnet, so decried of late, 
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hus some inerit at lcast in deterring close 
approach. 

vore, the poęt, in one of his effusions, 
regretted that the battle conld not be again 
fought, on the ground that the French had 
not foreseeń in its loss the loss of their 
political freedom. 

Lord Byron's splendid stanzas of sur- 
aasing and tanching beauty would have 
one immortal honour to his name; but 

he, too, in another place, must out with 
a. wrctched sneer, und, scoff at unother's 
fame :— 

As Wellington was beat at Waterloo, 

So say the French, the Pruesians say so too.” 
But the man who named the conquerors 
of Albuera * blest hirelings and ambition's 
honoured fools"" was himself undeserting 
of a soldier's fame, and died withont it. 
though it was his last and most anxiously 
wished pursuit. 

Waterloo, was the listed field of old 
rivalry, and was contested by troops filled 
with all the” determination ot national 
hatred, and commanded by leaders of the 
most direct antipathies, euch burning to 
stamp the other's name with defeat, and 
raise his own to the highest point of 
human fame. 

General Gourgand, who wrote under the 
Emperor's dictation, deelares it *a vie- 
tory of which all the glory devolved on the 
*unquished.” The General and his sup- 
©orters may assure themselves thut no 

tnglishmun has ever envied them all the 
eredit they can ever obtain by their ex- 
ploita at Waterloo. Some ol the French 
(ienerals of the present day have found out 
that the Emperor ordered the retreat too 
soon, * Les alsens ont toujours tort. 'Ihe 
Ro Emperor was blameless on this point; 
e had falflled all the duties of a'general 
of the first order ; he did not command the 
retreat, but the retreat commanded him. 

The English kept their own ground 
while on the defensire, and took the 
engmy's in their attack. The French 
failed in thcir attuck, and abandoned 
their position when the English assailed 
them on it. Such was Waterloo. 

In the note from General Foy, fonnd in 
Nypoleon's carriage, is the history of the 
combat, and the secret of its words are, 
or nearly, * The hour has come when an 
old soldier feels it his duty to remind your 
Majesty, that while the Duke of Welling- 
ton's position is one which he cannot con- 
template foc permanent occupation, yon 
are now in front of an infantry which, 
during the whole of the Spanish war, I 
never sAw give way.” The most perfect. 
arrangements on the part of their (reneral 
and firmness in themselves, and unbounded 
confidence in him, gave the English the 
vietory, and induced thę generous French 
to present it to uw. 
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HBopulat Antqutties. 


HEBRIDEAN DRINKING CUP. 


« Pill me the mighty cup!” he said, 

« Erst own'd by royal Somerled. 

Fill it, till on the studded brim 

In burning gold the bubbles swim, 

And every gem of varied shine 

Glows doubly bright in rosy wine.” 

Sir Walter Scotts " Lord of the lsica,” 

c. ii. st. iv. p. 46. 


One of the greateut curiosities in Scot- 
land is the annexed Drinking Cup, which 
has long been preserved in the castle of 
Dunvegan, in Skye, one of the most attrac- 
tive of the Hebrides, or Western Islands 
of $eotland, for the grandewr of its scenery, 
and its romantie traditionary history. The 
late Mr. Daniell, R.A., F.S.A., while upon 
an exenrsion in the Jlebrides, in 1815, was 
induced to make a drawing of this singulur 
relic,* not merely on account of its ex- 





treme rarity, but to gratify the curiosity 
excited by Sir Walter Scott's description 
of it, in the Notes to his celebrated poem, 
The Lord of the Isles ; whence we abridge 
the following *pretty accurate descrip- 
tion” :— 

Its dimensions are nine and three quar- 
ter inches in inside depth, and ten and a 
half inches in height on the outside, the 
extreme measure over the lips being four 
and a half inches. „The cup is divided into 


* Communicated by Mr. Daniell to the Archaeo- 
logia, vol. xxii., Appendix, p. 497. 
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two parts by a beautifully ornamented 

ledge, about three fourths of an inch in 

breadth ; the part beneath, round, termi- 
nating in a fłat circle, like the bottom of 
a teu-cup. 'The vessel is of wood, to all 
appearance oak, most euriously wrought, 
and embossed with silver-work, which 
projcets from the surface. It has also a 

nuinber of .regular projecting sockets, 

which appear to have been set with stones: 

two or three of these still contain pieces 

of corul, the rest are empty. At the cor- 
ners of the projecting ledge are four larger 
sockets, probably for pebbles or gems. The 
workmanship of the silver is extremely 
elegant, and appears to have been bighly 
gilded. The ledge, the projecting brim, 
and the four short legs which support the 
cup, are of silver. 

No authentic record exists to indicate 
the time when the family of Mae-Leod 
first became possessed ot' this antiqna ves- 
sel: there is, indeed, a tradition that it 
wus the property of Neil Ghlune-dhu, or 
Black-knee, but of this person nothing is 
remembered but the namę. Around the 
cxterior sides of the brim isa legend in the 
Saxon black-letter, as indicated in the 
characters traced in the engraving. It is 
thus deciphered by Sir Walter Scott :— 

lfo Johanis Mich ajj dad Principis de 
Hr Manae Fich Liahia Magryneil et sperat 
Domino Ihesudari clementiam illorum opera. 
Fecićt dnno Domini 993 Onili Ożmi. Which 
may run in English : Ufo, the son of John, 
the son of Magnus, Prince of Man, the 
grandson of Liahia Macgryneil, trusts in 
the Lord Jesus that their works (ż. e. his 
own and those of his ancestors) will obtain 
mercy. Oneil Oimi made this in the year 
of God nine hundred and ninety-three, 

Bat this version (Sir Walter Scott re- 
marks), does not include the puzzling letters 
HR before the word Manae. ln reference 
to the principality of Magnus, it has been 
suggested that it might have included that 
division of the Hebrides denominated 
Nodor, and that this word might have bcen 
intended in the abbreviation. Within the 
mouth of the cup the letters Jhs. (Jesus) 
are repeated four times ; from which, and 
other circumstances, it would seem żo have 
been a chalice. This may, perhaps, ac- 
count for the use of the two Arabic nume- 
ruls 93. _ These figures were introduced by 

Pope Sylvester, A. D. 991, and might be 
used in vessels formed for church service 
so early as 993. From the name of the 
maker, it may be iuferred that the cup % 
of Hibernian origin ; and Sir Walter Ścott 
mentiona, that antiques of this kind are 
said to be still preserved'in Ireland. 

The cups thus elegantly formed, and 
highly valued, were by go means utensils 
of mere show. Martin gives the following 
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uccount of the festivals ol his time, and I 
have heard similar instances of bratality 
in the Lowlands at no very distant period. 
*'The manner of drinking used by the 
chief men of the Isles is called in thcir 
language Streah, :. e. a Round; for the 
company sat in a circle, the cup-bearer 
filled the drink round to them, and all was 
drank out, whatever the liquor was, whe- 
ther strong or weak ; they continued 
drinking sometimes twenty-four, some- 
times forty-eight hÓurs: it was reckoned 
a piece of manhood to drink until they be- 
came drunk, and there were two men with 
a barrow attending punctually on such 
occasions. They stood at the door until 
some became drunk, and they carried them 
upoA the barrow to bed, and returned 
aguin to their post as long as any conti- 
nued fresh ; and so carried off the whole 
company, one by one, as they became 
drank. Several of my acqypintance have 
bcen witnesses to this custonq of drinking, 
but it is now abolishced.” 
«'This savage custom was not entirely 
done away within this last gentration. 1 
have heard of a gentleman who happened 
to be a water-drinker, and was permitted 
to abstain from the strong potations of the 
company. The bearers carried away one 
man after another, till no one was left but 
this Scottish Mirglip. They then came to. 
do him the same good office, which, how- 
cver, he declined as unnecessary, and pro- 
posed to walk to his bed-room. It wasa 
permission he could not obtain. Never 
such u thing had happened, they said, in 
the castle ! that it was impossible but he 
must require their assistance, at any rate 
he must submit to receive it; and carried 
him off in the barrow accordingly. A 
classical penalty was sometimes imposed 
on those who baulked the rules of good 
fellowship by evading their share of the 
banquct.” The same author continues :— 
« Among persons of distinction it was 
reckoned an afiront put upon any compasy. 
to broach a piece of wine, ale, or aqua- 
vitse, and not to see it all drank out at one 
meeting. |If any man chance to $o out 
from the company, thongh but for a few 
minutes, he is cbliged, upon his return, 
and before he take his seat, to make an 
apology for his absence in rhyme ; which 
if he cannot perform, he is liable to such 
a share of the reckoning as the company 
thinks fit to impose : which custom obtuins 
in many places still, and is called Bianchiz 
Bard, which, in their language, signifies 
the poet's congratulating the company.” 
Few cups were better, at least more ac- 
tively, employed in the rude hospitality of 
the period, than those of Iunvegan ; one 
of which we have just described.—MNólea to 
© The Lord of the lsłes." * 
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ROMAN VILLA IN SOMERSET. 


SoME time since, several very interesting 
fragments, supposed to be the remains of 
a Roman villa, were discovered at Whately, 
near Frome, Somersetshire. We learn 
from the Ginucestershire Chronicle that, in 
making some further excavations, a small 
part of a wall has been laid open; it is 
covered with paintings on fine plaster, 
similar to that discovered by Mr. Lysons 
some years since,' at Golesbourn, in Glou- 
cestershire. These ure believed to be the 
only fragments of the kind hitherto found 
in this island in their original position. 
The pattern is rudely executed, bnt the 
colours ure distingnishable. The remains, 
of which this room formed a p , Arę sup- 
posed to be a portion of a Roman villa; 
and from the nature of its construction its 
occupier must have been a person of some 
rank and authority. There have also been 
found on the%pot some coins of the Em- 

erors Claudius and Constautine, a curious 
ronze spoon. a small bronze animal re- 
sembling a gont or uhcep, (probably a 
tutelary god of the Romans,) a large nee- 
dle of the same metal, and some fragments 
of fine pottery, which had been broken 
and joined together with molten lead, the 
parts so mended being discovered in thut 
state ; its value thercfore must have been 
«considerable. The discovery of the coin 
of the Emperor Claudius induces a belief 
that the fine tesselated pavement laid open 
last autumn and still visible, rnnst be of 
great antiquity. The Emperor Claudius 
spent some months at Bath, and other 
parts of Somersctshire, in the early part 
of the first century. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE NAVY OF THE UNITED 
NTATES OF AMERICA. BY J. F. COOPER. 


[TH1s work is from the pen of the cele- 
Wated transatlantic novelist, * the Scott 
of the sea,” as we have heard him desig- 
nated ; in reading whose tales, you may 
almost fancy yourself wetted with ocean 
spray. A writer better fitted to embellish 

istory, or the hazards and stirring inci- 
dents of the sea, eould scarcely be named ; 
and, if to this Bena be added * the 
first and great desideratum, truth—and the 
sęcond, just refiections on it'*—the result 
must be roinplete success in one of the 
highest departments of literature. It is 
difficult to say with precision, from our 
hasty reading of the work before us, how 
far Mr. Cooper possesses al/ these reqni- 
sites; but, there is a willingness and 
dour in his preface which i» prepossess- 
ing; Yhough he describes his labour as *a 
task which has beer dong meditated, but 
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which, after all, has been hurriedly ac- 
complished, and is submitted to the world, 
with quite as much apprehension as hope.” 
There are, however, qualities in this work 
which every reader of moderate perception 
must recognise and enjoy: the records of 
great nauticał events are strikingly told; 
and though they may be but a series of 
episodes, the connecting materials with 
which they are formed into a chain of 
history, are not, according to the ordinary 
practice, merely a dry detail of documents. 
Our object will be to detach a few of these 
« episodes” in quotations, rather than to 
cxamine the entire * chain ;” and, by way 
of commencement, we extract from the 
introduction the following attractive ob- 
servationa upon the poszę consequence 
of the employment o 


Steam Ships of IVar.] 


Aa opinion is becoming preralent, that 
the use of steam will supersede the old 
mode of conducting naval warfare. Like 
Inost novel and bold propositions, this new 
doctrine has obtained advocates, who have 
yielded their convictions to the influence 
of their imaginations, rather than to the 
influence of reflection. That the use of 
steam will materially modify naval war- 
fare, is probably true ; but it cannot change 
its general character, No vessel can be 
built of sufficient force and size, to trans- 
port a sufficiency of fuel, provisions. mnni- 
tions of war, and guns, to contend with even 
a heavy frigate, allowing the last to bring 
her broadside to bear. It may be ques- 
tioned if the heaviest steam-vesseł ot war 
that exists could engage a modern two- 
deckcd ship even in a calm, since the 
latter, in addition to possessing much 
greater powers of endurance, could proba- 
bly bring the most gans to bear, in all 
possible positions.  Shot-proof batteries 
might indeed be built, that, propelled by 
steam, would be exeeedingly formidahle 
for harbour defence, but it is illasory to 
suppose that vessels of thut description 
can cver be made to crnise. Even in esti- 
mating the power of stcam-vessels in 
cnlms, as opposed to single" ships of no 
great „force, there is much exagzeration, 
as historical facts will amply prove. The 
warsof thiseountry afford sevcralinstances 
of. frigates carrylng eighteen pounders, 
lying exposed to the cannonade of fifteen 
or twenty gun-boats for two or three 
hours, and yet in no instance has any such 
$essel been either captnred or destroyed. 
Jt is a heavy sea-steamer that can bring 
six guns to bear at a time, and yet frigates 
have resisted tweaty guns, advantageously 
placed, for hours. It may be said, that 
steamers would „dare to approach nearer 
than gun-boats, and that, by obtaining 
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more favourable positions, they will be so 
much the more formidable. "There is but 


one position in which a ship can be as- 
Builed, without the means of resistance, 


and that is directly a-head, and from a 
situation near by. Large ships can hardly 
be said to be defenceless, even under these 
circumstanees; as the slightest variation 
in thcir position would always admit of 
their bringing thrce or four heavy guns to 
bear. The expedients of seamen offer a 
variety of means of changing the direction 
ofa p po head in calms, even did not the 
sea itself perform that office for them. 
Nothing, for instance, woułd be easier 
than to rig, temporarily, wheels to be pro- 
pelled by hand, out of the stern or bow 
ports, or even or the quarter, that would 
bring a large ship's forward or after guns 
to bear, in a way to beat off, or destroy, a 
steamor. There are certain great princi- 
ples that arc unchangeable, and «which 
must prevai]l under all circumstances. Of 
this ełass is the well established fact, that 
a ship which possesses the efficiency which 
is contained in the double power to annoy 
and to endnre, must, in all ordinary cir- 
cumstances, prevail over a ship that pos- 
sesses but one of these advantages, and 
that, too, in a smaller degree. Steam 
may be, and most probably will be, made 
a powerful anxiliary of the present mode 
of naval warfare, but it is by no means 
likely to supplant it. Fleets may be ae- 
companied by steainers, but their warfare 
will be conducted by the present classes of 
hcavy ships, since it is not possible to give 
sułlicient powers of annoyance, or endur- 
ance, to vessels propelled by steam, to 
enable them to lie under the batteries of 
the latter. Even as active cruisers, the 
cfhciency of steam-vessels is probably 
overrated, on account of the consumption 
of fuel, though it remains to be proved by 
experience, whether their employment 
may not induce a change in the arma- 
ments of light vessels of war. 'The history 
of the war of 1812 shews that ships have 
often cruised montha without having fallen 
in with convoys, and it is certain that no 
steamer, in the present state of science, 
can remain at sea thirty days, with effi- 
ciency as a steamer. In a word, while the 
introduction of steam into nuval warfare 
will greatly modify maritime operations, 
it is by no means likely to effect the revo- 
lution that is supposed. In those portions 
of the art of seamanship that it will infiu- 
ence, steam will mect steam, and, in The 
end, it will be found that the force of 
ficets will be required, in settling the inter- 
esta of states, as to-iay.  Perhaps the 
greatest agency of this new application of 
a steam-power is yet to be scen, in the 
adoption of an invention of an officer of 
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high rank in our own navy, that of the 
steam-prow. For the purposes of harbour 
defence this idca promises more than any 
other, though it is by no means certain 
that the resources of seamen may not yet 
discover the means of resisting even this 
threatening means of destruction. 

(The work is divided into chapters, the 
first opening with the following spirited 
remarka on the 


Naval Ascendaney of Great Britain.] 


The empire of Great Britain, much the 
most powerful state of modern times, has 
been gradually and progressively advanc- 
ing to its present high degree of maritime 
prosperity, and its actual condition ought 
to Be considered the result of moral instead 
of physical cansces, though the latter is pro- 
bably the more prevalent opinion. Not- 
withstanding the insular position of its 
Reat of authority, its narfjoscendancy is 
of comparatively recent datę ; Spain, and 
even the diminutive communities of Por- 
tugal and Holland, manifestiny aa great, 
if not a greater spirit of lofty nautical 
enterprise, during the centary and a half 
that suceceded the important discovery of 
the western hemisphere, and that of a 
passage by sea to India, While these 
threc nations were colonizing extensively, 
and laying the foundations of future state 
the seamen of England expended their 
energies in predatory expeditions that were 
rapacious in their objects and piratical in 
spirit. Familiar political causes, beyond 
u question, had an influence in bringing 
about these results ; for while the accession 
of the Ilouse of Hupsburg to the throne 
of Spain and the Indies, crented a power 
able to cope with Europe, as it then cx- 
isted, England. driven entirely from her 
continental possessions, had Scotland for 
a troublesome neighbonr, and Ireland for 
a discontented and turbulent subject, to 
check her efforts abroad. It is probabłe, 
too, that the civil contests, in which EBg- 
land was so long engaged, had a serious 
effect on her naval adrancement; and the 
struggle that succeeded the dethronement 
of the family of Stuart, could not fail to 
lessen exertions that were directed to in- 
terests beyond the territory more imme- 
diately in dispute. As a consequence of 
all these causes, or of that portion of them 
which was in existence at the commence- 
ment of the seventeenth century, when 
England seriously commenced the business 
of colonization, Spain, France, and Portu- 
gal were already in possession of what 
were then considered the most favourable 
regions on the American continent. When, 
indeed, the experiment was Anan! 
successfully made, individual enfErprise, 
rather than tha of the government, 
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uchieved the object; and for many ycars 
the power of the crown was cxercised with 
no other aim than to afłord an ill-regu- 
lated, and frequently an insafficient pro- 
tection" It was Englishneu, and not 
England, that founded the country which 
is now known as the United States of 
America, | 

(Here is a specimen of the-exploit nar- 
ratives. 

Earliest American Sea-Fight.) 

"The first engagement that PY 
occurred between inhabitants of the Ame- 
rican colonies, and enemies afloat, was a 
conflict between John Galłop, who was 
engaged in a trade of this nature, in a sloop 
of twenty tons, and some Narragansett in- 
dians, who had seized upon a small vessel 
belonging to a person of the name of Old- 
ham, known to have been similarly occa- 

jed. As thi a certain sense, may be 

cemed the eąpliest sea-fight of the nation, 
we consider it worthy to be related. Some 
time in May, 1636, Gallop, in hislittle sloop, 
manned by (wo men and two boys, himself 
included, was standing along the Sound, 
near Plum Isłand, when he was compelled 
to bear up, by stress of weather, for a 
refuge, to lecward, among the islands that 
form a chain between Long Islund and 
Gpnnecticut. On nearing the land, he 
discovered a vcssel very similar to his own, 
in size and equipments, which was imme- 
diately recognised as the pinnace of Mr. 
Oldham, who had sailed with a crew of 
two white boys and two Narragansett 
[udians. Gallop hailed on nearing the 
other craft, but got no answer, and, on 
running still ncarer, no less than fourteen 
Indians were discovered lying on her deck. 
A canoe, conveying goods, and manned by 
Indians, had also just started for the shore, 
Gallop now began to saspect that Oldham 
had been overpowered by the savages; a 
suspicion that wasconfirmed by the Indians 
alifpiny their cable, and running off before 
the wind, or in the direction of Narragan- 
sett Bay. Satisfied that a robhery had 
been committed, Gałlop made sail in chaee, 
aqd running alongside of the pinnace, in 
a spirited manner, he fired a volley of 
dack-shot at the savages. The latter had 
swords, spears, and some fire-arms, and 
they attempted a resistance, but Gallop 
soon drove them below to a man. Afraid 
to board in the face, of sach odds, Gallop 
now had recourse to a novel expedient to 
disłodge his enemies. As the pinnace was 
Sn with no one to manage her, she 
800 Jl to leeward, while the sloop 
haałed by the wind. As sooh asthe two 
v were far enóugh asunder, Gallop 
put his deltm up, and ran directly down on 
the weather quarter of the pinnace, strik- 
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ing her with so much violence as to cotne 
near forcing her over on her side. The 
shock so much ałarmcd the Indians, who 
were on'an element and in a craft they 
did not understand, that six of them rushed 
franticly on deck, and leaped into the 
sea, where they were all drowned. The 
sloop again hauled off, when Gallop lashed 
an unchor to her bows in such a manner, 
that by running down on the pinnace a 
second time, he forced the fiukes through 
the sides of the latter, which are repre- 
sented as having been made of boarda. The 
two vessels were now fast to each other, 
and the erew of the sloop began to fire 
through the sides of the pinnace, into her 
hold. Finding it impossible, however, to 
drive his enemies up, Gallop loosened his 
fasts, and haułed up to windward a third 
time, when four or five moreof the Indians 
jumped overboard and shared the fate of 
those svho had preceded them. One Indian 
now appeared on deck and ofłered to sub- 
mit. Galłop ran alonyside, and received 
this man in the sloop, when he was bound 
hands and feet, and put into the hold. 
Another soon followed this example, and 
he was also received on board the sloo 
and bound ; but, fearful that it two of his 
wily foes were perinitted to commune to- 
gether, they would liberate themselves, 
the second prisoner was thrown into the 
sea. lut two Indians now remained in 
the piunace. They had got into a smałl 
apartment below, and being armed, they 
shewed u disposition to defend themselves, 
when Gałlop removed all the goods that 
remained into his own sloop, stripped the 
pe of her sails, took her in tow, and 

auled up for the islands again. But, the 
wind increasing, the pinnace wus cent 
adrift, and she disappeared in the directiou 
of Narragansett Bay, where it is probable 
she was stranded in the course of a few 
hours. On board the pinnace, Gallop found 
the body of Mr. Oldham. The head had 
been cleft, the hands and legs were much 
mangled, and the flesh was still warm. 
The corpse was thrown into the sea. Thus 
terminated this extraordinary conflict, in 
which Gallop appears to have shewn as 
much conduct as courage, and which in 
itself illustrates the vast superiority that 
professional skill gives on an element that 
requires practice to be rendered success- 
fully available. 


First Use of the Diving- eli. 


4t appears by the Journal of Governor 
Winthrop, that in 1642, one Edward Bedall, 
of Boston, used the Diviug-Bell, to wcigh 
a vessel called the* Mary Rose, which had 
sunk the previous year. Bedall made use 
of two tubs, * upon which were hanged so 
many weights (600 ibs.) as would sink 
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them to the gronnd.” The experiment 
succeeded perfectly, and the guns, ballast, 
goods, halł, Śce., were all transportcd into 
shoal water, and recovered. The first 
instance of a diving-bell's being used, was 
at Cadiz, we believe, in the presence of 
Charles V.; the notion, so prevalent in 
this country, that it was an invention of 
Sir Willian Phipps,* being an error. 

[We have only to commend to the 
notice of our readers this iraportant work 
of history made as interesting as fiction.] 


DEŚULTORY THOUGHT AND REFLECTIONS, 
BY THE COUNTESS OF BLESAINTON, 
(Continned from page 192 )) 

Vice is sometimes more couragcous than 
virtne, becanse it has less to lose. 

The afłections of some hearts resemble 
the sacred Indian tree, whose pendant 
branches make themselves a root and a 
tie to the earth. ; 

The rich suffer from want of appetite, 
the poor from excess. 

An author should be judged of by his 
works, rather than by his conversation; 
for the latter takes its colour from those 
with whom he conversecs; whercas bis 
writings, being the fruit of solitude, bear 
the tint only of his own mind. 

Anger banishes reflection, but its conse- 
qnences recal it. 

« Be prosperous and happy, never re- 
quire our serviees, and we will remain 


* Sir William Phipps was born at Pemaquuid, in 
1650. Until cightecn years of age, he was puinci- 
palły employed in agricultural pursuits, and subse- 
quently he was apprenticed to a shipwright. When 
of age, he built a ship at Sheepscote; he afterwards 
followed the sea, and hearing of a Spanish wreck 
near the Bahamas, he gave such accounts of it in 
zngland, that he was sent out with a friyate to 
obtain its treasure. ln this affair hę was unauc- 
cessful. The lluke of Albemarle, however, sent 
him out a second time (1687), when he brought 
home near 4£300,000, of which his own share 
amounted to £16,000. This transaction brought 
him into notice; and he was «nighted by James II. 
He had been made High Sherif of New England 
previously, and he was made Governor of his native 
colony in 1691; but having hada quarrel in 1693, 
with a Captain Short, of thę Nonsuch frigate, about 
the extent of his Vice Admiralty jurisdiction, he 
had that oficer arrested and sent to England. On 
the representation of Captain Short, the Governor 
was summoned to England in person, to answer for 
his conduct in this affalr, and havińg justified him- 
self, he was about to return to his government, when 
he was seized with a malignant fever, and died in 
London. Some accounts place his death in 1694, 
and others in 1695; we believe the latter to be the 
most correct. He is said to have been honest, well- 
meaning,. and religious, though passionate and ima- 

erious. He wąs uneducated, of course, not knowing 
kw to read or write, until he had become a man; 
but acquaintance with the world, considerable native 
abilities, and a restless enterptise, had carly brought 
him into conspienous stations, where he usually ac- 
quitted himself with credit, The popular American 
opinion, that the Mulgrave ihmiiy, af which the 
present head is the Marquess of Normanby, is de- 
scended from Sir William Phipps, is a mistake. 
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your friends.” This is not what society 
says, but it is the principle on which it 
acts. 

„ Life is to the unhappy as a prison from 
whose gloom they cannot escape : while 
to the happy it resembles a vast palace 
fńlód with all that can delight. The 
prison may be rendered endurable by re- 
signation ; but the palace loses some of its 
bright colouring and gilding every day, 
until nought but Taded remnants of its 
pristine beauty remain. 

One of the best gifts of Providence is the 
veil that eonceals futurity. 

Iłumboldt notices that the streams in 
America run languidly in tbe night, and 
awsiit the rising of the sun to quicken their 
flight. Love is to the heart what the san 
is to the American streams, it moves lan- 
guidly in its alsence. 

Despotism subjects a nation to one 
tyrant—democracy to many. 

One of the most marked characteristics 
of our day is a reckless neglect of prin- 
ciples, and a rigid adherence tPtleir sem- 
blunce. 

They declaim most against the world 
who have most sinned against it; ns 

»eople generally abuse those whom they 
ave injured. 

We are never so jealons of the respect of 
others as when we have forfcited our own. 


Flowers are the bright remembrancer of youth: 

They waft back with their bland and odorous breath 

The joyous hours that only young life knows, 

Ere we have learned that this fair carth hidrs 
gTAVES. 

They bring the check that's mouldering in the dust 

Again before us, tinged with health's own rose, 

They bring the voices we shall hear no more, 

Whose tones were sweetest music to our cars: 

They bring the hopes that faded one by one, 

"THAI nought was left to light our path but farth, 

That we too, like the fiowers, should spring to life, 

But not like them again w'er fade or die. 


The frame of mind in which we read a 
work, often influences our jadgment of tt.. 
The predominant feeling of the momeut 
colours all that we read ; and we are often 
surprised, on a second perusal, to ind no 
longer either the merits or defects which 
we supposed it to contain. 

Satire often proceeds less from ill-nature 
than from the desire of displaying wit. 

Rcason jedi jeża the illusions of life, hut 
does not console us for their departure. 

Poeta, it has been said, form the aris- 
tocracy of intelligence ; they are also tle 
chemista of sentiment, who analyze and 
purify it. 

Nothing is more dissimilar than natural 
and aequired politeness. The first con- 
sista in a willing abnegation of zo r 
second in a compelled recollec of 
others. © 

(To be continucd.) 


dłondon Frbiblttona. 


GALLERY OF NATURAL MAGIC, COLOSSEUM, 
REGENT'S PARK. 


SHADE of Baptista Porta! what have we 
here? Why, an exhibition of the Art of 
Natural Magic, which, as Sir Walter Ra- 
legh quaintly saith, *is no other than the 
perfection of Natural Philosophy.” The 
class of phenomena t8 which this term 
may be applied with precision, will be 
best recollected by the many thousand 
readers of Sir David Brewster's delightful 
Letters to Sir Walter Scott, published a 
few years since. * The Art” is many cen- 
* turies old : man has in all ages been vur- 
rounded by millions of wonders ; for the 

rincipal phenomena of nature, and the 
eading combinations of art, all bear the 
impress of a sąpernatural character. True 
it is that we do not find in the Exhibition 
we are about to introduce to the reader's 
notice, the temple of Delphos, the trampet- 
stone front Pactolus, the speaking head 
from Lesbos, or the vocal statue of Mem- 
non ; the marvellous fountains, the weep- 
ing statues, or the perpetual lamps, of the 
ancients; the oracle of Trophonius, the 
moving tripods, walking statues, and 
yooden Pace of bygone ages; but, in 
place of these vulgar wonders of occult 
science, which the ancients craftily cm- 

loyed in superstitious agencies, we have 
era a rational cxposition of some of the 
most brilliant achievements of Modern 
Science, in illustration of some of the 
most astounding phenomena of Nature. 
The object of the Exhibition is, therefore, 
to convinee rather than tv surprisa ; to strip 
science of mystery, and by aid of its bright 
lights, to show its beauty and simplicity to 
admiring man. The whole is an intellect- 
ual feast, attractive at all points; and we 
have seen no portion of the Colosseum 
bexter, if so well, appropriated, as to this 
display, since, in company with the in- 
genious ariginator, we first ascended the 
imperfect staircases of the Pantheon-like 
edifice, to view the unfinished panoramie 
painting of London, with ita inharmonious 
styles, then in course of reconciliation by 
the magie pencil of Mr. Parris. 

The new Exhibition oecupies the prem- 
ises immediately south of the central build- 
ing. You ascend from the entrance-driyve 
to a terrace in front of an ante-room, 
where, in fine weather, a magnificent 
Achromatiec Telescope is pointed to the 
Sun, together with a powerful Gregorian 
Refłecting Telescope ; by aid of which gi- 

ic jnstrumentes, the visitor may inspect 

fe ałpendon spotu en the Sun, and its 
other phenomena. e 

On a platform to the right are * Two of 
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the largest Concave Mirrors in Europe,” 
so placed with regard to the sun, that in 
the meeting foci, copper, silver, plat- 
ina, and other metals, are fused as easily 
as wax in a common fire ; aud briek, clay, 
aud all earthy, substances are, by this in- 
tense heat, speedily converted into glass. 

Next i» shown the modus operandi of the 
Phot"genic Art. Enuclosed in au small 
durkened tent, om a square table, is seen 
a living pietnre of the external passing 
scene, effected by means totally different 
from those usually employed to produce « 
Camera Obscura ; the rays beiny, in this 
instance, bent instead of refiected. This 
insfrument has been applied by M. Da- 
gnerre and Mr. H. Fox Talbot to the fix- 
ing of a shadow, or Photogenie Drawing. 

In the ante-room are Optical Machines, 
in which are placed perspective drawings, 
which, from any but the proper point, ap- 
pear all distortion and irregularity ; but 
that point being obtained, all becomes 
harmony and order. In the centre of the 
room are two stupendous Mieroscopex, the 
larger an Achromatic, by Carpenter and 
Westley : on the Achromatic heing removed, 
it becomes an Opaque Microscope, show- 
ing, at once, the whole of a Diamond 
beetle, 28 inchea in length; with the 
splendour of which, all the diamonds worn 
at her Majesty's last state-ball are but dall. 
The powers of this instrument vary from 
200 to 120,000 times. The second Micro- 
scope is beautifully constructed by Berge ; 
the compound body by Carpenter and 
Westley: it is placed here for compari- 
son with the first-named instrument, to 
show the advantages of employing Achro- 
matic object-glasses. The Illustrations at 
hand are very numerous, and exquisitely 
beautiful : among them are the cirenlation 
of the sap fn plants, as the chara, nitilla, 
Śc.; and Ehrenberp's organized specks, 
that have been embedded in flint for thou- 
sands of years. . 

A vast Electrical Apparatus, stated to be 
« the largest in the world,” occupies the 
principal portion of the ante-room. Its 
plate measures 7 feet in diamcter, and con- 
sequently > an electrie surface of 
upw of 80 square feet. The instru- 
ment is mounted by Clarke, (of the Low- 
ther Arcade,) in a traly scientific, novel, 
and efficient manner. |lts positive and 
negative conductors are of varnished cop- 
per, and give a striking-distance, or length 
© spark, hitherto deemed unattainable. 
The terminating balls of the conductors 
are strongly gilt, so as to prevent dissi- 
pation. Its single pair of rubbers deserves 
especial attention, from the superior and 
simple manner by.which they are sup- 
ported, and the firmness and perfect con- 
trol of the instrument. With the battery 
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are produced terrific effects, of intense heat, 
igniting and fusing metals, Sc. The charge 
may be sent through 6 iniles of copper 
wire. * 

In another apartment is a superb solar 
Achromatie Mieroscope, by Carpenter and 
Westley: the disc covers 256 square feet ; 
and the power of the instrument varies 
from. 20,736 up to 4,665,600 times. In the 
absence of the sun, a light of great intensity 
is substituted. 

«The Magie Mirror” is a planę mirror, 
or uppurently common looking glass, on 
peering into which the spectator observes 
nothing remarkable; ufter a few se- 
conds, he no longer beholds himself, but 
a moving or perpetual changing pano* 
rama; and from the optical construction 
of which, it will be impossible to guess at 
the real size of the ohjects therein scen. 

From the Microscope Room you ugcend 
into a dark cnverm; a curtain rises, and a 
figure of Tine is seen pointing at a mirror, 
wherein are represented Martin's pictorial 
idea of the Creation, succeeded by the 
period of the iguanodon, megalosaurus, 
and pterodactile; Paradise, the Deluge, 
the Nile, Śze.; the interest of which is 
certainly novel and impressive. 

To emerge from the cavern to the glare 
of the upper world, the bustle and dust of 
the Regent's Park, may be a change too 
abrupt for very sensitive nerves: we re- 
commend a quiet stroll through the con- 
servatories and cottages of the Colosseum 
before the visitor again betakes himself to 
the working-dny world ; though, in either 
case, he will not soon forget the * Natural 
Magic” he has so recently witnessed. 


NEW PANORAMA. 

Mr. Barford of Leicester Sqygre, has just 
completed a new paiuting of the Harbour 
of Malta, during the cembarkation of the 
Queen Dowager of England. The picture 
comprehends the whole of the unrivalled 
harbour, with the city of La Valetta in the 
background, rising in picturesque beanty 
from the heighta Schoberras ; together with 
I1 Borgo, a bit of glowing landscape, and 
the neighbouring Mediterranean. „The in- 
teresting incident of the royal embarka- 
tion-—the Queen proceeding in a state 
barge to the Hastings, 74, and followed 
by her suite in boats—is pleasingly repre- 
sented; and the harbour, being almost 
filled with vessels gaily dressed for the 

* The wire is hung in festoons around the ap:Rt- 
ment: Mr. Crosse, it will be remembered, hung his 
wires from pole to pole, and tree to tree, in his park 
at Broomfield, in the Quantock Hills. It is well 
that Matthew Hopkins li/ed not two centuries 
later than his actual time, as he might have ex- 
tended his * finding" into.Sorperset, and in tall hat, 
long cloak, big boots, and eXxorcising wand, have 


disturbed the phiłosophical amusements of the 
Quantocks. 
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event, is a very animated accne. The 
artistical merit of the pieture is entitled to 
especial mention ; and its pieturesque de- 
tails are deliyhtfully aided by the cha- 
racteristie limpidity which the urtist has 
given to the water in the barbour. Al- 
together, this painting is of a class which 
must be very attractive to sigbt-seers: ita 
brightness and animatien being well 
adapted for panoramie representation. 
© 





Dartetieg. 


Locustss—On the I2th inst. a flight of 
locusts, of vast height and width, Bo 
thrąngh and over the town of Calais, a 
taking the direction of the Low Countries. 
Scverul specimens, from two to three inches 
in length, have been deposited in the Dover 
Museum — Times. 

Duties of a daily Governess.—Toiling by 
day, and often too by night ; working at 
the needle, the pencil and the pen, and 
submitting to such caprices an%indignities 
as women (with daughters too,) too often 
love to infliet upon their own sex when 
they serve in such capacities, as though in 
jealousy of the superior intelligence which 
they are necessitated to employ,—indigni- 
ties, in ninety-nine cases out of ever 
hundred, heaped upon persons immeasur- 
ably and incalculably their betters, but out- 
wcighing in comparison any that the most 
heartless blackleg would put upon his 
groom.—Niekleby. 


Eccentricities of (Old  Age.—Youth, 
thoughtless and inexperienced, sees in tle 
oddities of a stranger nought but food for 
ridicule ; but some little knowledge of the 
world and its vicissitndes teaches a man 
of feeling to regard with melancholy the 
eccentricities ot old age. Sorrow often 
leaves fantastic traces of her fatal visits, 
and the peculiarities which excite mirth, 
are frequently the indications of a bewib 
dered mind, and of a broken heart which 
has done with mirth for ever.— 7. H, Bayly. 


Sausages were made in Herculaneum. 


« The Thames and its Tributaries" pro- 
ceeds in Bentley's Miscellany, but does not, 
to our thinking, improve. The writer is 
apt to verge into the common-płace and 
< the mediocribus” of the guide-book 
style. kłlere is a pretty piece of cockney- 
ism : ** from am the Thames bends 
towards Hammersmith, and as we sail 
upwards, we pass through lines of tall 
trees, and through banks all covered with 
clusters of wild flowers to the very edge of 
the water.” This is, we fear, n- 
deserved encomium upon the bó op of 
« gld father Thames.” Nothing can bein 
worse taste than the crilicism upon the 


© constant track of baggage-cattle. 
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harmless eccentricity of the rose-tree grave 
at Barnes; yet the writer is constantly 
discoursing of the chamns of association, 
refinement, Że. 


A common Error.—Men talk of Nature 
as an abstract thing, and lose sight of 
Nature while they do so. , They charge 
upon Nature matters with which she has 
not the smallest connexion, and for which 
she is in no way respopsible.— Nickieby. 


Pen in the Ear.=This' custom is as old 
as the middle ages, when public clerks and 
registrars wore a pen in the ear. 


Roads.-—There are no roads in Persia, 
excepting such as have been made by the 
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Sonnet on the Death of a Lady. 
BY ISAAC C. BRAY, JUN. 


WITAIN a dell, one Spring, my boyhood knew 
A silyer rill, <which played through clustering 


ranka 
Of white-leafe flowers, that thickly fringed its 


8; 
And neśr i often strayed, entranced, to view 
And watch the lovely plants, whose blossoms grew 
To fulness, aa the day, with genial power, 
Difused its sun-light o'er each modest flower. 
I left that home— returned, and once more flew,! 
While Autumn reigned, back to the cherished place ; 
The ril was not,—nor fiower, nor plant was there, 
But earth instead, veiled by a gloomy air; 
mourned the changes on sweet Natnre's face :— 
So hast thon vanished, loved one, and alone 
„ I weep that thou with all thy gifts art gone. 
Blacktwood. 
Heaten, Paradise, and Hell.—In old West- 
minster, ** Heaven” was a range of brick 
houses opposite to the end of Henry VIL.'s 
chapel; and * Paradise” and * Hell” were 
subterraneons tenements under Westmin- 
ster Hali New Monthly Magazine. 


dAntignity of * Swing. —The first men- 
tion of incendiary letters occurs in a Synod 
of Cologne, anno 1300, quoted hy Du 
Cange, where they were annexed with 
togches to the doors and gates of certain 
religious houses, threateniug fire, murder, 
Śe., if money was not given. 


Our' Hue and Cry is derived from the 
cłamor of the Gańls, mentioned by Cesar. 


The Navy —A Nautical Dictionary, or 
Cyclopedia of Naval Science and Nomen- 
claturę, is a desideratum. That of Fal- 
coner is imperfect and out of date. We 
have heard thąt the design of such a work 
has been entertained, and materials col- 
łected for its execution by Captain W. H. 
Smith, whom we earnestly recommend to 
po an' undertaking of such promise 

the setyice of which he is so experienced 
and distingnished a member.— Umted Ser- 
PŁD 


» 


A. ind Master—Mi. F. Dighton, who 
wam. private secretary to the Duke of York 
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for twenty-five years, has been heard to 
state, that during the whole of that time 
he had never heard his Royal Highnes» 
say an unkind word even to a servant. 


Chinese Chiliren.—The children crawl 
and play about the boats on the rivers in 
China with a little double-headed shot of 
wood tied to their necks, to prevent their 
sinking out of reach and sight when they 
topple over, which often happens ; the mo- 
ther pulling them in as she would the wood 
alone—a more precious articłe! There 
she sita over her cookery, always rice, 
and a tiny bit of fish, and vinegar, (all 
done under one cover by steam, with a 
most ineonceivably small bit of fire in a 
tiny earthen stove,) cvery nów and then 
seizing her scall, (most if not all the small 
boats are seulled,) and impelling her little 
fabric where she wants. 


Póst.—Our letters were conveyed by 
pilgrims, heralds, carriers, friends, %e., tiłl 
the establishment of the Post Office, which. 
in any form, takes date with the Long 
Parliament. 

Inn Charges.—ln the time of Elizaboth. 
we find only 8d. paid for a physician all 
night; and only 2d. at Bristol, temp. 
Charles II., for a man and horse. The bill 
was made out in writing, and the cham- 
berlain und hostess expected complimenta, 
as now. 

Efect of Sunshine.—ln the East, the ab- 
sence of the usnal brilliant sunshine is a 
death blow to all picturesque effect; and 
the want of those comforts, which, with a 
cloudless sky above us, we scarcely miss, 
is then most strongly felt. The groups 
which so often attract our admiration 
when seated in every variety of picturesgne 
attitude upon tbeir low balconies or ter- 
raced roofs, look wretched when huddled 
round a smouldering fire in the dark recess 
of a filthy stable; and the slipshod Turk, 
picking his way amid torrents of rain 
through heaps of mud, loses all that state- 
liness and dignity which numnally character- 
ise his every motion—Cagt. Filbraham's 
Travela. : 

Truths.—Doubt and obscurity are but 
additional temptations to aspiring genius. 
To great minds the unknown is as attract- 
ive as the wonderful ; and untried danger 
is but a mysterious incentive to explore it. 
— Sharon Turner. 


Music Y Birds.—How favoured is merry 
Hugland! The voice of the ana 
and the cuckoo breaks up before they leave 
England, and the former has no song in 


her winter quarters. 

LONDON : Published» by GEORGE BERGER, 
Holyweli Street, Strand. Printed by WNITENEAD 
Sz Co. 76, Fleet Street, where all Communications 
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Turs unostentatious memoriał has lately The erection of this monument is an ac$ 
beeu placed against the outer wall of of filial affection which cannot be too 
Richmond Church, at abońt six feet south highly commended. Kean, it will be re- 
of the western or prineipal entrance door. collected, died May 15, 1833, in the 
The materials are white and black mar- onę the Theatre, at the north-west 
ble; the supporting block being lightly corner of Richmond Green; and lies buried, 
reined. in the Churchyard, near the above tablet, 
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MR. SPIFP'S JOURNEY TO ASCOT 
| | RACES. 
(Comfinued from page 165.) 


- Tum eBrly rays of the universal eccalei- 
oebion were beginhing to hatch the eount- 
less thousand events of the day into being, 
and the clock of Chertsey church struck six, 
as Mr. Spiff turned out into the street to 
begin his walk. It was a fine clear morn- 
ing, and a light vapońr fioating around 
St. Anne's Hill, betokened the sporach of 
a hot day; while the hedges and turf at 
the side of the footpath were sparkling 
with dewdrops in the brighó May sunshine. 
Not many people were about in the little 
town, and the shops were still closed ;: but 
a few loiterera were waiting at the corners 
of the streets for the hour of going to work, 
and two or three cows were lazily wending 
their way to the fields in the vicinity. 
Octavius felt lighthearted, and in perfect 
good humour With every thing around him; 
and he walked on with his long thin legs 
at a fearfut rate. His journey lay over a 
fine p of country, now skirting a richly- 
wooded hill, now passing by a rural water- 
mill, and then opening on a large plain, 
dottea with neat white cottages, and af- 
fording subsistence to divers donkeys and 
flocks of geese. All appeared fresh and 
kreen, for the dny's influx of travellers had 
not yet began to powder the hedges and 
trees with dust until they were all reduced 
to a uniform brown colour ; indeed, the only 
« concerns ” that passed him were some 
dog-carts filled with fłabby tarts and cow 
pies, with an occasional gang of gipsiea 
with sticks and snufi-boxes for the idlers 
behind the booths. As he turned on to the 
main road, opposite the Wheatsheaf, at 
Virginia Water, a little more bustle pre- 
sented itself. Several light carts with 
covered tops, more poetically denominated 
« flying bedsteadx,” were resting at the 
ian ; and two or three wagon-loads of holi- 
day miakęrs, determined upon hnving a 
long day of it, were already on the road. 
A great many private carriages were being 
„cleaned in the stable yard, whilat their in- 
tended occupiers were at breakfast in the 
best parlour ; and they seemed to have 
such famous FR that Octavius 
thóught he would like to have breakfasted 
too. He, however, trudged on, and tnrning 
to the right a little beyond the cascade, 
passed the pretty village of Blacknest, 
which lies embosomed in foliage at the 
foot of one of the forest hills; and, about 
d quarter of a mile beyond the turnpike, 
fóund biroself at the gate leading up to 
Mr. Podgey s farm. 

- s odrty welcome burst from all assem- 
„kładas he' entered thę little parlour of the 
iRęftise. There was Mr. Podgey in a smart 
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blue coat with brass buttons, and the tops 
of his boots radiant with whiteness and 
oxaliec acid; and Mrs. Podgey in a fine 
chalis dress, bought new the week before 
at the head shop at Windsor, opposite the 
market-bouse, and a cap so beautiful that 
you woułd hardly have thought it possible 
to group so many artifńcial flowers upon 
so small a shape of net and wire; and the 
Miss Podgeys had ench clear muslin gowns 
over something green, because thąt was 
the fashion at the races last year, and 
little bands of velvet over their foreheads, 
with bows at the temples, like filigrce 
blinkers on the head pieces of their father's 
bridles; and besides, they had patent 
leather shoes, and open-worked stockings, 
and lined parasols, and fashionable hats— 
none of the common chip, but exquisite 
white paper imitations, with green ribbons 
to match the dress, and bouquets of pojp- 
pies, barley, oats, and corn flowers at the 
sides, 

« How d'ye do, Master Octavius ?”' said 
Mr. Podyey, rising from the table, and 
seizing the hand of his friend with a yrasp 
tbat numbed his fingers for some time 
afterwards. 

Octavius returned his greeting, and 
having paid his respects to the ladies, 
began to demolish some eggs and home- 
made bread and butter that was placed 
before him, having first uceommodated 
himself with a pair of slippers, while his 
boots were re blażked for the display on 
the course. 

« I've bcen to London since I saw yon 
last, Octavius,” suid Mr. Podgey. *1 
should have called on you, but I was rather 
pressed for time, and not quite in your 
part of the world.” 

« We should have been most happy to 
have seen you, sir,” returned Octavius. 
«I think we could huve found you some 
bread und cheese." 

«TI hope you would have found me 
something more than that,” said Mr. 
Podgey, laughing heartily at his owu 
merry conceit. **Nuo, I went to the Ex- 
hibition. [ generally have a shilliny's- 
worth every year.” 

« Were you pleased with it, sir?” in- 
quired Octavius. 

« Why, tolerably well. Unecommon good 
e. that, of the great dog balancing a 

it of Abernethy bisenit on his nose.” 

« Did you notice the portraita, sir ?'' 

e «« Qh yes—we saw the seven tubs; gra- 
dually diminishing from a barrel to a four 
gallon and a half. I do not know who the 
artist was, but dt ought to have been 
Cooper; and Mr. Podgey hereupon 
chuckled so immoderately, that he nearly 
choked himself with some stray crumbs 
that went the wrong way. 
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| And now about gólng,” said the old 
gentleman when he had recovered, as 
everybody began to find they had eaten 
enough, and instinetively pushed their cups 
and saucers from them, and backed from 
the table. * Are you much of a horseman, 
Qetavius ?” 

« I have ridden ponies at Blackheath,” 
said Mr. Spiff miłdly. ** They let them 
out there at one shilling an hour with sad- 
dles and bridles, and nincpence with pads 
and halters.” . 

« Ah,” said Mr. Podgey, shaking his 
head, ax if rather doubtfal of Spif”s eques- 
trian attainmenta, * I do not think it will 
do to put you on the colt, then, for it run 
away four times last week.” 

<« Oh, pray don't trouble yourself, sir,” 
said Octnvius, neryously pulling the table- 
eloth towards him as if he was checking a 
bridle, with a jerk that sent an egy-cu 
into his lap, *1I can walk if that is ali, 
and besides I huve no whip.” 

<< Well, well,” returned Mr. Podgey ; 
« You shall go with us in the four-wheeled 
chaise. Come girls. look sharp: we must 
start early, for there'll be a power of 
KPE there, and it's no fun getting in the 

> rank half a mile below the distance 
ost.” 

Indeed, the clouds of dust which were 
rising over the hedges at the end of the 
field corroborated his assertion, for the 
road was already thronged with equipages 
and horsemen of every grade and variation. 
The young ladies disappeared to their 
chumbers to adorn ; Mrs. Spiff collected 
the crumbs in a saucer for the chicks in 
the back yard; and the worthy farmer 
himself drew Oetavius into the garden to 
shew him the great improvementa that had 
tuken place in the cucnmber beds since last 
year, of which, as Octavius had not the 
least recollection how they were before, he 
expressed much admiration at their altered 
state. 

By hnlf-past ten, all were prepared to 
start : the four-whceled chaise was brought 
round to the door by a.sort of eross-brecd 
between a ploughboy aud a gentleman's 
groom, and the Miss Podgeys chaving 
begged each other to see that their dresses 
were properly arranged, and placed each 
other'« combs and flowers as they thought 
most becoming, finished by re-adjusting 
them before the glass themselves, and then 
were gallantly handed by Octavius into 
the buck part of the four-wheeled chaise ; 
and then he got in himself and seated him- 
self between them, and expressed many 
delightful real London compliments ; and 
said he was a thorn between two roses, 
and how happy could'he be with either, 
and that he had two strings to his bow, 
and he hoped they would not quarrel about 
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him, and two or three other fine spceches 
quite as novel. Mrs. Podgey lingered a 
minute behind in close eonversation with 
Susan, in the passage: what passed be- 
tween them is not known; but it is pre- 
sujned she told Susan to put the lamb down 
at three o'clock, as she was sure two hours 
would be quite enongh for it; and thut if 
the Sunninghill baker did not send the 
rhubarb tarts home in time, Jim was to 
be despatched after them; and that she 
had better lay the cloth while they were 
away, and be sure to put the lettuces into 
water. All this being concluded, the good 
lady took her seat, first making sure that 
Jin was at the horse's head; and lastly 
Mr. Podgey ascended, and having told Jim 
to untwist the bearing-rein, and put the 
lilac out of the horse's eyes, he drew on 
his gloves, pulled his coat tails from under 
him, tovk the whip from behind the 
cushion, and off they startedę 

As they turned out of the farm lane 
upon the bigh road, a most excjting scene 
displayed itself, All sorts of vehicles, 
from the dashing landau and four, or the 
private bang-up of the coroneted peer, to 
the donkey dragging a small painted wag- 
on filled with ginger beer at a penny a 
bottle, were bustling towards the course. 
Broad-wheeled and tilted wagons, covered 
with boughs, and filled with regular 
holiday-makers, bread, cheese, and pewter 
cans; post-chaises with three fat people 
inside, putting their elbows out of the 
window, and a fourth on the bar, with two 
piemen sitting on the spikes behind; 
« commercial young gentlemen” from the 
shop with the great windows in Oxford 
Street, upon hired horses, nearly founder- 
ing with fatigne and hunger ; pedestrians 
strapping along with stout sticks and bun- 
dles, at the rate ot five miles an hour; and 
coaches, four-wheeled chaises, gigs, cabs, 
go-carts, flys, buggies—in short, thinyga 
upon wheels of every description, all driv: 
ing on pell-mell, and half hidden by the 
elouda ot dust that their predecessors were 
creating. 

«Oxley's erect list, my noble sports- 
man | shouted u man, running behind Mr. 
Podgey's equipagę, and thrusting a card 
stuck on the top of a stick in Mr. Spiff's 
face. Octavius was flattered—he was 
called a sportsman, and of course he could 
not but support the character and expend 
sixpence on the list. 

« Hallo ! my friend,” said he to the man, 
with a wink intended to be knowing, as 
he looked at the card; * this is last Tues- 
day's list.” 

ć*Nerer mind, yer honour,” apowtfid 
the vender, touching the red eotton hahd- 
kerchiet that was tied rouud his head in lieu 
of a hat. ** There was quite as good hani- 
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muls run on Tuesday as there is to day, 
and many on 'em's the same;” and he 
shot off ufter another carriage, repeat- 
ing *Oxley's e'rect list of the runniug 
horses, my noble sporting gentlemen, 
with the names, weights, and colours of 
the riders.” 

6 Here you are, sir!” said a man 
dresscd like a groom, rushing from a 
covered tent at thć sidę of the road, and 
scizing the bridle of Mr. Podgey's horse ; 
6 nice stables and clean water—he'll blow 
hisself well out here, sir.” 

ś« Recollects you wery well last year, 
sir,” said another, pulling the horse the 
other way ; * you livea at Hampton Vick, 
sir, don't you? and always puts up at ny 
stables at Moulsey.” 

ś« Leave the gen' leman's horse alone ;” 
suid a third, seizing both reins, and stand- 
ing right in front; *he's a coming along 
with me, Na mouldy hay or bad oata 
here, sir. Some of the reglar corn as will 
tickle him jnto a gallop all the way home 
to Lunnon.”' 

Disregarding all their importunities, 
Mr. Podgey drove round to the back of 
the Grand Stand, where he found some 
Sunniughill man that kept stables; and 
taking an ostler round with him to the 
«ther side of the course, to bring back the 
horse, he got his conveyance wheeled inta 
the ranka, as near the ropes as the crowd 
would permit ; and then his party began 
to brush the. dust off their clothes, and 
enter really into the amusements of the 


ay. 

The heath was gradually becoming 
covered by as dense an assemblage of 
visitors as could well be; indećd, ns all 
the newspapers say every year, *it was 
as full a company as we recollect to have 
secn since the celebrated day when Zinga- 
nce ran for the cup.” Itinerant musicians, 
mountebanks,  fortune-tellers, beggars, 
were all plying their separate vocations, 
and Octavius regretted he had not the eyes 
of a chameleon, to be able to look all ways 
at once, and comprebend at one glance 
the livcly seene that was passiny around 
him, Mr. Podgey saw his visitor wus a- 
mused, and very kindly said, * Now Octa- 
vius, we do not wish to keep you tied here 
all day long. The gals will have plenty 
of beanx to take care of them, and I would 
rather you go about and enjoy yourself. 
When you feel peckish, you know, you can 
conie back again, and recollect our chaise 
is exactly opposite that gingerbread stall, 
where the young lady in the pink bonnet 
and blue ribbands is ofłering spice nuts to 
„ Oętevius thanked. the worthy farmer, 
and.póving offered sofne apologies to the 
yońng ladies, he clinibed amongst the car- 
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over the ropes, and 
e first time, upon 
ALBERT, 


riages, stepped easil 

found himself, for 

Ascot rhce-course. 
(To be conlinued.) 


NATIONAL EDUCATION. 


Ir is worthy of remark that our Govern- 
ment are at this moment only seeking to 
effect a measure of national improvement 
which, npwards of seventeen centuries 
since, formed n feature in the policy of the 
Roman governors of Britain. One of the 
eurlicst acts of the administration of the 
wise and benevolent Agricola, was the 
education of the sons of the British chiefs 
in the liberal arts. Schools were next 
established and maintained in all the prin- 
cipal towns of Roman HBritain, as they 
were throughout the Roman empire in 
general. "There are still extant many im- 
perial edicts relating to these public semi- 
naries, in which privileges are conferred 
upon the teachers, and regulations laid 
down as to the manner in which they were 
to be appointed, the salaries they were to 
receive, and the branches of learning they 
were to teach. No account of the British 
schools in particular hus been preserved ; 
bat there is cvidence enough to shew that 
Nationał Kducation was one of the earliest 
advantages of the Roman dominion in 
Britain. PaiLo, 


COPPER MINES.—No. IV. 


(Conclusżion.) 


Tue elements, or composition of min- 
erals, the periods at which they may be 
supposed to have been formed, and the 

ossibility of their transmutation, have, 
rom the earliest tiines, engaged the in- 
quiry of philosophers, and the cupidity 
of the chemist. The researches, however, 
of the most indefatigable naturalists have 
been precluded by a barrier, beyond which 
the operations of Nature are not permitted 
to be developed, and which may be regard- 
ed as the recess in which she ultimately 
hides. 'Those who pretend to follow her 
in this retreat, can only assert opinions 
taken up at random, difńcultly maintained, 
though, perhaps, as difficultly refuted. And 
thus, with regard to the origin and forma- 
tion of minerals, very little can be sug- 
gested further than by conjecture. 

„ Although the veins of minerals have, in 
a former part of this paper, been termed 
layers, yet those layers, not being uniforn, 
ought, pe not to be regarded as coeval 
with the layers oł rock, or stone, or other 
substance to which they are lateral. Jt 
seems that at the” formation of things, 
certain interstices either remained betwecn 
the different strata, or were formed after- 
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wards, as the same became settled, and 
which served as receptacles for such mois- 
ture as could be distilled into them from 
the rock on each side ;—=this water being 

etrified, accounts for those streaks or 
kr of spar or alabaster which every 
one has met with in rocky distriets. The 
moisture which exuded from the strata, 
not improbably brought with it very small 
particles which were held in solution, and 
were capable of passing through the most 
minute pores of the stone. "These atoms 
being gradually attructed toward each 
other as they became more denee, finally 
subsided into compact bodies, and formed 
the origin of metals. This may account 
for the known fact, that ores are seldom 
fonud united with either porphyry, cłay- 
slate, or any other stone, except tlrough 
the medium of spar or quartz; which is 
not only regarded as a concomitant of 
minerals in their natural state, aAd as 
their nidus, or matrix, but as the grand 
symptom or indication by which a vein is 
prononnced as likely to be lasting, and 
without which very little reliance is placed 
upon its duration. It is also to be observed, 
that when the line of ore is found broken, 
or interrupted in its course, by some chasm 
or fissnre in an opposite direction, such 
chasm or fissure isinarked by appearances 
precisely similar to what oceur when the 
ore rans laterally with the strata, with 
regard to a nidus of spar or quartz, in case 
such fissure contnina ore at all, as it gene- 
rally does; and hence it is submitted that 
metals may, as to their origin, be consi- 
dered deposits—which is all that research 
has yet been enabled to advance with any 
appearunce of argument; for, as to their 
elementary state, or in what form they 
existed prior to wach deposit, we know 
nothing, except, perhaps, it be that the six 
metals before mentioned are primitive 
substances, and that all attempts at their 
transmutation have hitherto been com- 
pletely unsuccessful, 

The arrangement of ecrtain metallie 
layers has, in our own times, bcen found 
to produce effects wbich wonld be incre- 
dible, except they were confirmed by the 
evidence of our senses; how far themtrata, 
or layers of stone or earth, may, by a sort 
of parity or analogy, be occasionally so 
disposcd, as to have effect in forming the 
clements of metals, is a question sub- 
mitted to the attention of the curious: at 
all events, there are certuin rocks with 
which particular minerals are never, or 
very rarcely, found associated ; and there 
are others in which the existence of a 
certain mixture of iron and sulphur (called 
mundie) is regarded as, very unfavourable 
for the existence of copper. And from 
indications such as these many miners 
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have fancied themselves able to prononnce 
where different minerals are to be sought 
with suecess, and where they are likely to 
be permanent, as well as the contrary ; but 
they have not ventnred far beyond a 
knowledge of these facts. And, indeed, 
thęre are few who could do so, except prac- 
ticał miners, who are not, in gencral, per- 
sons disposed to give themselves the requi- 
site trouble. 

Our opinions in any science, where the 
field is not before us, must, of necessity, 
be at random, and at every step we find 
ourselves like persons wandering in the 
dark ; though, even in the dark, one might 
stnmble fortuitously upon truth. Ile 
ablęst surgeons have made but little pro- 
gress cither in the cure or knowledge of 
internal diseases, and have made still less 
in thcir researches as to the impregnation 
and origin of thc fretus ; it, therefore, can- 
not be supposed that a miner, however he 
may have rifled the bowelseof the earth, 
or however he may pretend to pronounce 
the duration of a vein of mętal by an 
examination of the matrix, can know 
anything fnrther than by conjecture of 
their structnre or organization ; still, there 
is, at least, this diflerence between the 
surgeon and miner—that whilst the former, 
in spite of all disadvantages, endenvours 
to arrive at canses from their effects, the 
latter contents himself with the knowledge 
of a few known facts, sufficient, in lis 
Judgment, to enable him to pursue his 
calling with pecuniary advantage. 

The Cornish are said to be the best 
practical miners in the world ; and yet so 
great are the varieties in mines, that a 
Cornish miner would be quite puzzled in 
some parts of Ireland. His whole theory, 
founded on the experience of many years, 
he would find frequently quite inappli- 
cable, even at that short distance; and 
he would be baffled and perplexed by 
results totally at variance with what be 
had been taught to expect from simiłar 
indications. 'Therefore, no one can, at 
present, presume to speak with certainty 
of what is so little understood as mining. 
AII that can be recommended to adven- 
turers, is, that, previous to any specalation, 
they should make as much inquiry and 
investigation as a knowledge necessarily 
superficial will enable them to bestow ; 
and that, having once resolved upon the 
undertaking, partly upon the credit due to 
the judgment of others, and partly from 
their own judgment, it is requisite to 
persevere with steadiness in their ad- 
venture, having an eye ever watchful over 
extravagant expenditure ; always remem- 
bering that, among the various „byt 
that have awakenęd the attention, or 
stimulated the energics of man, none 
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have been productive of greater wealth 
than mines-—that none have, however, at 
times, more bafłled calculution by their 
variableness and nncertainty, or exhibited 
loss and gain in more rapid suceession— 
that hence they reqnire certain qualifica- 
tions which all cannot possess; and, in 
partieular, a firmness of character, and a 
mind superior to temporary disappoint- 
ment. R.W. GeNr. ' 


LIFE AND CHARACTER OF NATHA- 
NIEL BOWDITCH. 
(Continued from Page 151.) 


Ir was my good fortune, some years 
since, in one of those familiar interviews 
with him in his own house with which I 
wus favoured,—and which those who have 
once enjoyed them will never forget,—to 
hear him narrate, in detail, a history of 
his early life, From that day to this, I 
have never azased to regret that, on my 
return home, I did not instantly put it 
down upo. paper, for the refreshment of 
my memory, and for the benefit of others. 
At this distance of time, I can recollect but 
a few, the most striking, particulars ; the 
rest have faded away and are lost. 1 
remember, however, very distinetly, his 
relating the circumstance which led him 
*o take an interest in the higher branches 
of mathematical science. Ile told me 
that, in the year 1757, when he was four- 
teen years old, an elder brother of his, 
who followed the sea, and was attending 
an evening school, for the purpose of 
learning navigation, on returning home 
one evening, informed him that the master 
had got a new way of doing sums and 
working questions; for, instead of the 
numerical figures commonly used in arith- 
metic, he employed the letters of the 
alphahet. Thisnovelty excited his curiosity, 
and he questioned his brother very elosely 
ąbout the matter; who, however, did not 
seem to understand much about the pro- 
cess, and could not tell how the thing was 
done. But, the master, he said, had a 
book, which told all about it. "This served 
<to inflame his curiosity ; and he asked his 
brother whether he could not borrow the 
book of the master, and bring it home, so 
that he might get a sight at it. (It should 
be remembered that, at this time, mathe- 
matical hooks of all sorts were scarce in 
America. In the present multitude of 
elementary works on this subject, we can 
hardly conceive of the dearth that then 
prevailed.) The book .was obtained. It 
was the first glance that he had ever had 
at a a. Ś And that night,” said he, 
m not elosę my eyes.” He read it, 
and read it again, And mastered its 
contents, and copied ft out from beginning 
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to end. Snubsequently, he got hold of a 
volume of the Philosophicał Transactions 
of the Royal Society of London, which he 
treated pretty much in the same summary 
way, making a very full and minute ab- 
stract of all the mathematical papers 
contained in it ; and this course he pursued 
with the whole of that voluminons work. 
He was too poor at the time to purchase 
books, and this,was the only mode of 
getting at their results, and having them 
constantly at hand for  consultation. 
These manuscripta, written in his small, 
cłose, neat hand, and filling several folio 
volumes, are now in his library, and, in 
my opinion, are the most curious and 
precious part ef that large and valuable 
collection. 

I have more than once heard him speak 
in the most grateful manner,—and he 
repcated it the last time that I saw him, — 
of the kindness of those friends in Salem 
who aided him in his early studies by the 
loan of their books. He named particu- 
larly the late eminent Dr. Prince, the 
Rz of the First Church, who gave him 

access to his library ; and he likewise 
mentioned a society of gentlemen who 
had a private collection of their own. The 
manner in which these latter books came 
into the country, is so remarkable, that I 
am happy to be able to relate it in 
Dr. Bowditch's own words, as contained 
in his last Will. The extract is as 
follows :— 

6 tem. It is well known, that the 
valuable scientifie library of the celebrated 
Dr. Richard Kirwan* was, during the 
revolutionary war, captured in the British 
Channel, on its way to Ireland, by a 
Beverley privateer ; and that, by the liberal 
and enlightened views of the owners of 
the vessel, the library thus captured was 
sold at a very low rate; and in this 
manner was laid the foundation upon 
which have since been successively estab- 
lished, The Philosophical Library so 
called, and the present Salem Atheneum. 
Thus, in early life, I found near me 
better collection of philosophical and 
scientific works than could be found in 
any other part of the United States nearer 
than Philadelphia. And by the kindness 
of its proprietors I was permitted freely 
take books from that library and to consult 
and study them at pleasure. This ines- 
timable advantage has made me deeply a 
qebtor to the Salem Atheneum ; and I do 
therefore, give to that Institution the sum 
of one thousand dollars, the income 


* The Rev. Richard Kirwan was a native of 
Ireland, and was distinguished for his attalinments 
in mineralogy and PE His principa] work 
was his Elements of Mineralogy, published in 1784. 
He died in 1812. 
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thereof tv be for ever applied to the pro; 
motion of its objects and the extension of 
its usefulnesa.” 

The good Dr. Kirwan mourned, no 
donuht, over the loss of his books, and not 
least of all that they had become so utterly 
misplaced and useless. Fe probably 
thought that the vessel which contained 
them might as well have been wrecked on 
the coast of Africa, and the leaves of his 
philosophical works employed to adorn 
the heads and persons ob the Caffres and 
Hottentots; a use to which we are told 
The Practical Navigator was once put by 
the inhabitants of one of the South Sea 
islands.* But had the learned philosopher 
known that his lost library had supplied 
the intellectnal food for the growth of one 
of the greatest scientific men of his age, 
he might, perhaps, have become reconciłed 
to his loss.*+ 

Dr. Bowditch combined, in a very re- 
markable degree, qualities and haubits of 
mind which are usually considered incom- 
patible and hostile. He was a contem- 
platire, recluse student, and, at the same 
time, an active, public man. He lived 
habitually among the stars, and yet, I 
doubt not, he seemed to many never to 
raise his eyes from the earth. He was a 
profound philosopher, and, at the same 
time, a shrewd, practical man, and one of 
the most skilfuł of financiers. Judging 
from his published works, you would 
snppose that he coułd have no taste nor 
time for business or the world ; and judg- 
ing from the large concerns which he 
managed, and the vast funds of which he 
had the supervision,—involving the most 
complex calculations and the most minute 
detuilss=you would say that he could 
have no taste nor time for study. His 
example is a conelusive proof and striking 
illustration of the fact, that there is no 
inherent, essential, necessary incompati- 
bility between speculation and practice— 
that there need be no divorce between 
philosophy and business. The man most 
deeply engaged in affairs need not be cut 

* «it happened that among the few articles 
saved from the ship, (the whale-ship Mentor, of 
New Bedford,] was a copy of * Bowditch's Navi- 
gator ;* an article of as little use as we can conceive 
any one thing to have been at that place. But the 
ingenuity of the females, who also have their 
passion for ornaments, tore out the leaves of the 
book, and making them into little rolls of the size 
of one's finger, wore them in their ears, in- 
stead of the tufts of grass which they usually em- 
ployed to give additional attractions to their native 
charms.*—American Quarterly Review of Holden's 
Narrative, Vol. xx. p. 25. 

+ Since the above was written, I have learnt that 
the gentleman into whose hands Dr. Kirwan's 
library fell, offered to remunerate him for the loss 
which he had sustained. He however declined 
receiving any compensatśon; and expressed himself 

a that his books had fallen into such good 
ands. 
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off from the higher pursuits of intellectual 
culture ; and the scholar need not be in- 
capacitated by his stndies from nunder- 
standing and engaging in the practical 
details of common life. In fact, they 
should be blended, in order to make up 
the full, complete man. 

In the management of all his affairs 
and transactions, lr. Bowditch wis a 
man of great order und system, and he 
required it of allgwith whom he had to do, 
or over whom he exercised any control. 
He considered that there was a sort of 
moral virtue in this, and he could not 
tolerate anything like negligence or irregu- 
larity. He, doubtless, had himself ucquired 
this habit from the nature of his favourite 
study, which demanda the undivided atten- 
tion of the mind, and is peculiarly snited 
to form habits of exactness and precision. 

ln the common sense of the word, 
Dr. Bowditch would not be ealled a 
public man, although I have ventured to 
call him so; for though he twice held a 
seat in the Executive Counqil of Massa- 
chusetts, under the mdministrations of 
Governors Strong and Books, yet he had 
no taste for public life, no ambition for 
olitical honours. He could not be drawn 
rom the still air of delightful studies,” 
to mingle in the turmoil and strife of 
politics. And yet he was a true-hearied 
and sound patriot, and not a whit the less 
so for not being a noisy one. He loved 
his country, and prized her pecaliar insti- 
tutions. He felt a deep interest in the 
welfare and honour of his native State, 
and would do anything to maintain the 
supremacy of the laws, and preserve the 
ae and order of the community. lie 
ad a remarkably sound and sober mind, 
good sense being one of ita most prominent 
qualities. 

The example and succesk of Dr. Bow- 
ditch are full of incitement and encou- 
ragement to our young men in this pgrti- 
cular, and should especially stimulate 
those who have leisure and fortune, to do 
something to enable our country to take a 
respectuble place in science and letters 
among the other nations of the earth. Let 
them look, too, at more than one recent 
and successful attempt among us in the 
department of history. How much may 
they not accomplish? And into what 
pleasant fields may they not be led? Into 
the various departments of natural history, 
the different walks of exact science, the 
rich and instructive annals of our country, 


* Mr. Prescott'e * History of the Reign of Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella, the Catholic,” already alluded to, 
and Mr. George Bancroft's * History of the United 
States.” These are very important and honcurable 
contributions to the growing literature 0! Our COlWn- 
try; and we rejoice tpat we can claim them as thę 
works of New-England men. 
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and the Wiwa province of general lite- 
rature and philosophy. Let them labour in 
this field, which will reward all their ef- 
forta, instead of delving in a stony and 
steriłe soil. 

Dr. Bowditch was a remarkably domes- 
tie man. 
his own fireside, and found their most de- 
lightfnl exercise in his * family of love,” 
as he called it in almost his last moments. 
His attachment to home, and to its calm 
and simple pleasures was, indeed, one of 
the mów beautiful traits in his character, 
and onc which his children and friends 
will look back upon with the greatest satis- 
faction. As Sir Thomas More says of 
himeelf, ** he devoted the little time which 
he could spare from his avocations abroad, 
to his family, and spent it in little inno- 
cent and endearing conversations with his 
wife and children; which, though some 
might think them trifding amusements, he 

laced amongethe necessary duties and 

usiness of life; it being incumbent on 
every one toęmake himself as agrecable as 
possible to those whom nature has made, 
or he himself has singled out for, his corn- 
panions in life,” 

His time was divided between his office 
and his house; and that must have been a 
strong attraction, indeed, that could draw 
him into company. When at home, his 
time was spent in his library, which he 
loved to have considered as the family 
parlour. By very early rising, in winter 
two hours before the light, * long cere the 
sound of any bell awoke men to labour or 
to devotion,” and *in summer,” like 
Milton, *'as oft with the bird that first 
rises, or not much tardier,”” he was enabled 
to accomplish much before othets were 
stirring. * To these morning studies,” he 
used to say, *1 am indebted for all my 
mathematics.' After taking his evening 
walk he waa again always to be found in 
theglibrary, pursuing the same attractive 
studies, but reudy and glad, at the entrance 
of any visitor, to throw aside his book, 
unbend his mind, and indulzge in all the 
gaieties of his light-hearted conversation. 

Thgre was nothing that he seemed to 
enjoy more than this free interchange of 
thought on all subjects of common interest. 
At such times the mathematician, the 
"*astronomer, the man of science, disap- 

ared, and he presented himself as the 

ank, easy, fumiliar friend. One could 
hardly believe that this agreeable, fasci- 
nating companion, who talked so affahly 
and pleasantly on all the topics of the day, 
and;jośned so heartily in the quiet mirth 
and the loud laugh, could really be the 
gredt inażhematician who had expounded 
the mechanism of tho hgavens, and taken 
his place with Newton, and Leibnitz, and 


His affectiona clustered around 
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La Place, among the great proficients in 
exact science. To hear him talk, you 
would never have suspeeted that he knew 
any thing about science, Or cared any 
thing about it. In this respect he resem- 
bled his great Scottish contemporary, who 
has delighted the whole world by his 
writings. You might have visited him in 
that library from one year's end to another, 
and yet, if you or some other visitor did 
not introduce the subject, I venture to say, 
that not one word on mathematics would 
cross his lips. He had no peduntry of any 
kind. Never did I meet with a scientifie 
or literary man so-entirely devoid of all 
cant and pretensłbn. In cónversation he 
had the simplicity and playfułnevs and 
unaffccted manners of a child. His own 
remarks * seemed rather to escape from 
his mind than to be produced by it.” He 
laugyhed hcartily, and ruhbed his hands, 
and jułnped up, when an observation was 
made that greatly pleased him, becatse it 
was natural for him so to do, and he had 
never been schooled into the conventionał 
proprieties of artificial life, not been ac- 
enstomed to conceal or stitie uny of the 
innocent impulses of his nature. 

Who that once enjoyed the privilege of 
visiting him in that library, can ever forget 
the seene? Methinks I sce him now, in 
my mind's eye, the vencrable man, sittiny 
there close by his old-fashioned blazing 
wood fire, bending over his favourite little 
desk, looking like one of the old phiłoso- 
I sesdd with his silvery hair, and noble 
orehead, and beaming cye, and benign 
countenance ; whilst all around him are 
ranged the depositories of the wisdom and 
science of departed sages and philosophers, 
who seem to look down upon him benig- 
nantly from their quiet places, and spon- 
taneously and silently to give forth to him 
their instructions. On centering this, the 
noblest repository of scientific works in the 
country, I almost fancy I hear him saying 
with ileinsius, the keeper of the library at 
leyden, *1I no sooner come into my 
library, than I bolt the door after me, ex- 
elnding ambition, avarice, and ałl sach 
vices; and, in the very lap of eternity, 
amidst sb many divine souls, I take my 
seat with so lofty a spirit and such sweet 
content, that I pity all the great and rich 
who know not this happiness.” 

It may be here remarked, that althongh 
mathematics was his chief and favourite 

uasuit, Dr. Bowditch still had a tiuste and 
ove for general literature. He was fond 
of Shakspeare and Milton, and reinem- 
bered sa could repeat whole passages 
from their works. He loved, too, the 
poetry of Burns, ar pur own Bryant and 
Sprague. Many of his favourite pieces he 
not only had by heart, but also had them 
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writtcu down, for convenience” sake, on 
the covers of his mathematical common- 
place book. [I recollect, among others, 
thus copied ofł, * The Cotter's Saturday 
Night,” a selection which evinced at the 
same time his good feeling and his good 
taste. I also recollećt observing on the 
covers and blank leaves of his copy of 
Newton's Principia many commendatory 
verses on Newton, selected from Voltaire 
and other French poets. 
_ (To be continued.) 


THE BRITISH QUEEN STEAM-SHIP. 


Tars magnificent steam-ship has been 
built for the British and American Steam 
Navigation Company, by Messrs. Curling 
and Young. She is the largest vessel ever 

„launched, and the proportion between her 
power and tonnage is stated to be more 
udvantageons than that observed in *the 
Great JF'estern, than which she is less flat- 
tened : she is bnilt, as to her beams, of 
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English oak; the lower planks are of 
Dantzie fir, and the upper cedar: she is 
painted black, except the ornamental work 
around the windows at the stern, and the 
moulding supporting the figure head, (A 
wcell-carved representation of Her Majesty) 
which are gilt, The length of this giganfie 
vesscl from figure head to taffrail is 275 
feet, being abont thirty-five feet longer, it 
is said, than any ship in the British navy: 
length on upper desk, 245 feet; of keel, 
223 feet; forty fcet four inches breadth 
between the paddle-boxes; and twenty- 
seven feet one inch deep, from the fioor to 
the under side of the spar deck. The en- 
gines are two of 250-horse power each, 
with „cylinders seventy-seven and a half 
inches diameter, and seven feet stroke: 
they are fitted with Hall's patent con- 
densers, in addition to the common ones; 
dinmeter of paddle-wheels, thirty feet. 
She dispłaceśs, at sixteen feet deep, 2,740 
tons of water; her compute tonnage is 
1,568 tons: at the water line, every ad- 
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THE BRIIISI QUEEN STEAM-S]IIL, 


ditional inch displaccs eighteen tons and 
u half. Her average speed is expected to 
be 200 nautieal miles per day, and con- 
sumption of coal thirty tons. The best 
Welsh coal is to be used. It is calculated 
she will make the outward voyage to New 
York in eighteen days, and the homeward 
in twelve, consuming 540 tons of coal out, 
and 360 home—(Railway Magazine.) In 
June last, the British Queen left the Thames 
for Scotland, to take in her machinery, 
by Mr. R. Napier, Glasgow ; and she is 
announeed to sail from London for New 
York, on the 29th instant. She is to carry 
300 passengers, besides 85 persons belong- 
ing to the vessel, fifteen of whom are 
stewards. The cabins are tastefully fittede 
up, and embellished with historical paint- 
ings. 

The prefixed Engraving. (the vignette 
in the title-page of the Year Book of Facts.) 
represents the British Queen, from a large 
print engraved by E. Duncan, after a 
paintiny by J. W. Huggins. 


Mew Boolig. 
THE TRAGEDY OF COUNT ALARCOS. BY rHE 
AUTHAOR OF VIYIAN GREY. p 


[TRaGEpv in warm weather, my swcet 


masters, is not usually a very pleasant 


affair ; but, despite the season, the produe- 
tion before us has many stirring thonghts 
and beanties to keep a listless reader from 
his noontide siesża. "The story is from the 
Spanish ballad of * the Count Alarcos und 
the Infunta Solisa,”” and the cirzumstances 
of its production are thus pleasingly re- 
łated in the dedication tó Lord Francis 
Egerton.] 

Y cars have flown away, since rambling 
in the Sierras of Andalusia, beneath the 
clear light of a Spanish moon, and fresh- 
ened by the sea breeze that hud wandered 
up a river from the coast, I first listened 
- the chant of that strange and terrible 
tale. * 

It $ecmed to me rife with all tbe mate- 
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rials of the tragic drama; and I planned, 
as I rode along, the scenes and characters 
of which it appeared to me susceptible. 

That was the season of lite when the 
heart is quick with emotion, und the brain 
with creative fire ; when the eye is haunted 
with beautiful sights, and the ear „with 
sweet sounds ; when we live iu reverłes of 
magnifńicent peritormance, and the future 
seems only a perennial flow of poetie in- 
vention. Ez 

Dreams of fantastie youth! Amid the 
stern realities of existence I havc unex- 
pectedly achieved a long-lost purpose. 

[Rather than detail the plot, or quote 
scenes, we have strang together a few of 
the gemmy passages with which thig very 
interesting production abounds.] 


Danger.—Danger in its bounds 
Weighs more than foreign safety. 
Deceit.—Men smiled on me to-day 
Would gladly dig my grave ; and yet I smiled, 
Aud gave them coin as ready as their own, 
And not less Kdse. 


View of Burgos.—This stirring Burgos has re- 
yięed my vein. 
Yea, as I glanced from off the Citadel 
This very morn, and at my feet outspread 
Its ampiitheatre of solemn towers 
And gioves of golden pinnaclies, and marked 
Turrets of friends and foes; or truced the range, 
Spread since my exile, of our city's walls 
Washed by the swift Arlanzon: all around 
The flash of lances, blaze of banners, rush 
Of hurrying horsemen, and the haughty blast 
Of the soul-stirring trumpet,—I renounced 
My old philosophy, and gazed as gazes 
The falcon on his quarry | 

Royal Bride. —Little joy, I ween, 
Dwells with a royal bride, too apt to claim 
The hotnage she should yield. 


Purchases.—Wedyes of gold, a chamber of sequins 
Sealed up for ages, fiocks ot Barbary sheep 
Might ransom princes, tapestry so rare 
The King straight purchased, covering for the price 
Each piece with pistoles. : 
Ambilion—Love.—He scents the prosperous ever. 
Ay! they'll cluster 
Round this new hive. But I'Il not house them yet. 
Matry, I know them all; but me they know, 
As mountains might the leaping stream that meets 
he ocean as a river. "Time and exile 
hange our life's course, but is its flow less deep 
Recause it is more calm ? I've seen to-day 
Might stir its pools. What ifmv phantom fiung 
A shade on thelr bright path? "Fis closed to me 
Although the goal's a crown. She loved me once; 
Now swoons, and now tlie match is off. She's true; 
Rt [I bave clipp'd the heart that once could soar 
High as her own! Dreams, dreams! And yet, en- 
tranced, 
Unto the fair phantasma that is fied, 
My strugęling fancy clings ; for there are hourp 
When memory with her signet stamps the brain 
With an undying mint, and these were such, 
When high Avnbition and enraptured Love, 
Twin Genii of my daring destiny, 
Bore on my sweeping life with their full wing, 
Like an angelic host. 


The Mistress to her Lost Love.-—1 sent for thee, 
To tell thee why I sent for thee; yet why, 
Alas! I know not. Was it but te look 
Alone the fuce that once wss mine ? 
Thia n ft was so grave. O| was it woe 
Or but indifference that fespired that brow 
That seemed so cołd and stately? Was it hate? 
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O! tell me anything, but that to thee 

1 am a thing of nothingness. 
Prosperity.—Prosperity | 

Men cali them prosperous whom they deem enjoy 

That which they envy. 


Faith in Lote.—My faith in thy past love, it was 
80 deep, 
So pure, 80 sacred, 'twas my only solace; 
I fed upon it in my secret heart, 
And now e'en that is gonę. 


Woman'a Lovec,— Weak woman, when she stakes 
her hcart, must play 
Ever a fatal chance. It is her all, 
And when 'tis lost, she's bankrupt; but proud man 
Shuflies the cards again, and wins to-morrow 
What pays his present forfeit. 


Despair.—Thou lookest on a man as bruised in 
spirit, 
As broken-hearted, and subdued in soul, 
As any breathing wretch that deems the day 
Can bring ne darker morrow. 


Ezile Coreted.—O | there were momcunts I'd have 
gladly given 
My crown for banishment. A wounded heart 
Beats freer in a desert ; "tis the air 
Of p£laces that chokes it. 


Marriage.—A woman loses 
In love what she may gain in rank, who tops 
Her husband's place. 


Unrequited Love.—O there are women 
The world deem mad, or worse, whose life but seenis 
One vile caprice, a freakish tlung of whims 
And restless nothingness; yet if we pierce 
The souł, may be we'll touch some cause profound 
For what seems causeless. Early love despiscd, 
Or haffled, which is worse; a faith betrayed, 
For vanity or lucre ; chill regards, 
Where to gain constant glances we have paid 
Some fcartul forfeit : here are many springs, 
Unmarked by shallow eyes. 


Kingly Power.—Wherein consists the magic of a 


crown 
But in the bold achievement of a deed 
Would scare a clowu to dream ? 


Misanthropy.— Passion and time have so dried 
up my 5o0ul, 
And drained its generous juices, that I own 
No sympathy with man, and all his hopes 
To me are mockeries. 


Sincere Lote.—To say, love this man 
Is shallow phrasing. Since man's image first 
Flung its wild shadow on my virgin soul, 
Jt has borne no other reflex. 


Sighs.—1n time our sięhs become 
A sort of plaintive hint what hopeless rogues 
Our stars have made us. 


Voyage af Life.—'Tis circumstance makes con- 
duct ; life's a ship, 
The sport of every wind. And yet men tack 
Against the adverse blast. How shail I steer, 
Who am the pilot of Necessity ? 
But whether it be fair or foul, I know not; 
Sunny or terrible. 


Admiralion.—Nought's more excellent for woman, 
Than to be fixed on as the cynosure 
Of one, whom all do gaze on. "Tis a stamp 
Whose currency, not wealth, rank, blood, can match : 
"These are raw ingote, till they are impressed 
„With fashion's picture. 
Pensiveness.—Y our smilers please me not. I love 
a face 
Pensive, not sad ; for where the mood is thoughtful, 
The passion is mostędeep and most refined 
Gay tempers bear light hearts—are soonest gained 
And soonest lost; but he who meditates 
On his own naturer wifl as deeply ścan 
The minds he meets, and when he loves, he casts 
His auchor deep. 


- 
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Blighted Hone.—O, life I will not curse thee ! 
Let bald and shaven crowns denounce tliee vain; 
To me thou wert no shade! I loved thy stir 
And pantmę struggle. Power, and pomp, and 


auty, 
Cities and Od the palace and the fane, 
The chase, the reve], and the batule-field, 
Man's fiery glance, and woman's thrilling smile, 
I loved ye all: I curse not thee, O lifę | 
But on my stars confusion. May they fall 
From out their spheres, and blast our earth no more 
With their maliynant rays, that mockiny placed 
Ali the delights of life within my reach, 
And chained me fron fruition. 


World's Opinion. [The world 
I estimates tle truth of any lot. 


Their speculation is too far and reaches : 


Only externals—they are ever fair. 
There are vile cankers in your gaudiest flowers, 
But you must pluck and peer within the leaves ' 
To catch the pest, 

Froward Murriage.—1 married, 
As men do oft, from very wantonnesś ; 
To tamper with a destiny that's cross, . 
To spite my fate, to put the seal upon 
A balked career, in high and proud defiance 
O[ hopes thdt yet might mock noe, to beat dow 
False expectation and its damned lures, 
And fix a bar betwixt me and deleat. 


The Priest(' s Ezhortalion.—Within this chair I sit, 
and hold the keys 
That open realms no conqueror can subdue, 
And where the monarchs of the earth must fain 
Sohcit to be subjects: Heaven and Hades, 
Lands of immortal light and shores of gloom 
Kternal as the chorus of their wanl, 
And the dim isthmus of thac middle space, 
Where the compassioned soul may purge its sins 
1n pious expiation. "Then advance 
Ye children of all sorrows, and all sins, 
Douhta that perplex, and hopes that tantalize, 
Al the wild forms the fiend Temptation takes 
To tamper with the soul! Come with the care 
That eats your daly life; come with the thought 
That is conceived in the noon of night, 
And makes us stare around uB though alone; 
Come with the engendering sin, and with the crime 
That ia full-born. To counsel and to soothe, 
I sit within this chair. 
* . * . * * 
We hold the keys that bind and loosen all: 
Rut penitence alone is mercy's portał, 
The obdurate soul is doomed.  Riemorseful tears 
Are sinners' sole ablution. ©, my son 
Bethink thee yet, to die in sin like thine ; 
Eternal masses profit not thy soul, 
Thy consecrated wealth will but upraise 
The monument of thy despair Once more. 
Ere yet the vesper lights shall fade away, 
1 do adjure thee, on the church's bosom 
Pour forth thy contrite heart. 


Death —Moody youth 
Toys in its talk with the dark thought of death, 
As if to die were but to change a robe. 
It is their present refuge for all cares » 
And each disaster. When the sere has touched 
Their flowing locks, they prattle Jess of death, 
Perchance think more of it, 


Sin.—The sin 
Is in the thought, not in the deed; 'tis not 
The body pays AZ: the soul 
Must clear that awful scot. 
Retrospeclion and Despair.—1 would recall the 
days gone by, and live 
A moment in the past; ifbuttofy © 
The dreary present pressing og my brain, 
Woe's omened harbinger. In exiled love 
The scene he drew so fair! Ye casiled craga, 
The sunbeam plays on yoursempattled clif, 
d softens your stern visage, as his love 
ened our early sorrow. But my sun 
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Has set for ever! Once we talked of cares ; 
And deemed that we were sad. Men fancy sorrowś 
Until time brings the substance of despair, 

And then their griela are shadows. (Give me exiłe l 
It brought me love. Ah! days of gentle joy, 

When pasiime only parted us, and he 

Jietórned with tales to make our children stare; 

Or called my lute, while, round my waist entwined, 
His hand kept chorus to my lay. No more! 

O, wó were happier than the happy birds; 

And swecter were our lives than the sweet flowers; 
'The stars were not more tranquil in their course, 
Yet not more bright! The fountains in their play 
Did most resemble us, that as they flow 

Still sparkle ! 


Coming Slorm.—There is a cloud now rising in 
the west, 
In shape a hand, and scarcely would its grasp 
Excced mine own, it is so small; a spot, 
A speck; see now again its colour flils | 
A lurid tint; they call it on our coast 
« Thwhand of lod ;” for when its finger rises 
From out the horizon, there are storms abroad 
And awfuł judgmenta. 


Qu'ck in Action —The mind grows dull 
Dwelling on method of its deeds too long. 
Our schemes should brood as zradual as the storm ; 
Their acting should be lightning. 


The Catastronhe.—Methought 
Each fiash would fire the Citadel ; the flame 
Wreathed round its pinnacles, and pourej in streams 
Adown the pallid battlements. Our revellers 
Forgot their festival, and stopped to gaze 
On the portentous vision. When behold I 
"The curtained clouds re-opened, and a bolt 
Came winged from tlie startliny blue of Heaven, 
And struck——the Infanta ! 


BISHOP GOODMAN 'S LITE. . 
Queen Elizabeth by Torch-light. 


IN the year 1588, I did then live at the 
upper end of the Strand, near St. Clement's 
Church, when suddenly there came a re- 
port unto us, (it was in December, much 
about five of the clock at night, very dark,) 
that the Queen wńs gone to council, and if 
you will see the Queen you must come 
quickly. Then we all ran; when the 
Court gates were set open, and no man did 
hinder us from coming in. There we came 
where there was a far greater company 
than was usually at Lenten Sermons; and 
when we had staid there an hour and hit. 
the yard was full, there being a number of 
torches, the Queen came out in great state, 
Then we cried, * GGod save yonr majesty ! 
God save your majesty!” Then the Uićn 
turned unto ns and said, ** God bless you 
all, my good people!* Then we cried 
again, * (rod save your majesty ! (rod save 
your majesty!” Then the Queen said 
again unto us, * You may well have a 
greater prince, but you shall never have a 
more loving prince :” and so looking one 
upon another awhile the Queen departed. 
his wronght such an impression upon us, 
for shows and pageants are ever best seen 
by torch-light, that all the way long we 
did nothing but talk what an admirable 
Queen she was, and how we would'adven- 
ture our lives to do her service. Now this 
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was in a year when she had most enemies, 
and how easily might they have then got- 
ten into the crowd und mudltitnde to have 
done her a mischief! But here we were 
to come in at the Court gates, and there 
was all the danger of searching. 

Take her then in her yearly journeys at 
her coming to London, where you must 
understand that she did desire to be seen 
and to be mugnified; but in her old age 
she had not only Wrinkles, but she had a 
goggle throat, a great gullet hanging out, 
as her grandfather Henry the Seventh is 
ever painted withal ;* for in young people 
the glandels do make all things seem 
smooth and fair, but iń old people the 
glandels being sbrunk, the gallet doth 
make a little deformity. And truly there 
was then a report that the ladies had got- 
ten false looking-glasses, that the Queen 
might not see her own wrinkles; for 
having been exceeding beautiful and fair 
in her youthasuch beanties are ever aptest 
for wrinkles in old age. So then the 
Queen's cqnstant eustom was a little before 
her coronation-duy to come from Rich- 
mond to London, and to dine with my 
Lord Admiral at Chelsca,t and to set out 
from Chelsea at dark night, where the 
Lord Mayor and the Aldermen were to 
meet her ; and hcre all the way long from 
Chelsea to Whitehall was full of people to 
see her, and truly any man might very 
easily have come to her coach. Now if 
she thought that she had bcen in danger, 
how is it credible that she should so ad- 
ventnre herself? King James, who was as 
harmless a King as any was in our age, and 
consequentły had as few enemies, yet wore 
quilted doublets stiletto proof: the Queen 

ad mańy enemies; all her wars depended 
upon her life ; she had likewise very fear- 
ful examples : the first Duke of Gnisc was 
shot ; Henry the "Third, the French King, 
was stabbed ; the Duke of Orange was 
pistoled ;=—and these might make the 
Queen take hecd. 


JBertodicals. 


* THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, NO. 127. 


[THE most striking contents of this 
Number are a capital paper on Mr. Pres- 
cott'» History of Ferdinand aud Isabella," 
hy much the first historical work which 


* Walpole, in his * Royal and Noble Authors,” 
has given the impression of one of Klizabeth's coins, 
which was struck apparently a few years before her 
death. it represents her very old and ugly. —Ed. by 
Park, ii. 90. | 

4 Charles Howard, Earl af Nottingham, a great 
favourite of Queen Hlirabeth, He was tle only 
perseń who had infiueńce sufiicient to persuade her 
wm e fn her last sicknese, (Cary's Mem. 178,) 

-haviog an apprekennioą of some prediction, as 
ft Was thought, that ehe should die in it.—See Von 
Raumer's Hist. of XVI. Cent. Ke. ii. 187 
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« British America ” has as yet produced ; 
a brief bnt masterly analysis of Murchi- 
son's ŚSilurian System ; u review of Capt. 
flarris's JFUd Sports of Southern Africa, 
Bombay edition, with anticipatory cx- 
tracts, of the most vivid description. But 
the entremet of the Number, and that 
which will attract most readers, (if it be 
only for its rough handling of popular 
opinion,) is a review of Oliver Twist, with 
an exposition of the true character and 
tendency of the writings of Boz; which, by 
the way, have already formed the subject 
of lectures at some of our literary instiiu- 
tions, We are not aware of the gist of 
these lectures ; but we qnestion whether 
they have been so plentifnlly sprinkled 
with home truths as are the pages of the 
Quarterly revicwer. We quote a few pas- 
sages, selected as fairly as possible, with 
the view of shewing both sides of the 
writer's view of the genius of Mr. Dickens; 
for, though jnstice be here and there hardly 
dealt, the whole paper must, we think, 
be received as the best estimate yet formed 
of the blemishes and merits of this very 
popular author ; it being always borne in 
mind that extent of publie favour is but a 
very uncertain test of its lasting worth. | 


On the FFritings of Boz. 


Life in London, as revealed in the 
pages of 130ż, opens a new world to thon- 
sunds bred and born in the same city, 
whose palaces overshadow their cellars— 
for the one half of mankind lives without 
knowing how the other half dies: in fact, 
the regions about Saffron Hill are less 
known to our great world than the Oxford 
Tracts; the inhabitants arc still less; 
they are as human, at least to all appear- 
ance, as the Esquimaux or the Russians, 
and probably (though the Zoologicnl So- 
ciety will not vouch for it) endowed with 
souls; but, whether souled or not sonled, 
they are too far beneath the higher classes 
to endanger any loss of caste or contami- 
nation in the inquiry. Secure in their own 

osition, these really enjoy Boz; they 
ave none of the rulgarity of the centre 
gauche, who cent human nature unless 
pertectły comme il faut, who woald not 
demean themselves with Boz or his * hor- 
ribly low” book, who set their afłections 
on higher object<—while thcir superiors, 
in the aping of whom they become ridicu- 
lous, have naturally the opposite tendency 
tp look downwards from their meridian. 

lioz's works are a siyn of the times; 
their periodical return excites more in- 
terest than that of Halley's comet. They, 
like good sermons, contribute to our moral 
health, for mirth, cakes, ale, and ginger 
hot in the month*do'us good, Mr. Froude's 
negation of negus to the contrary not- 
withstanding. The works of Boz come 
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out in numbers, suited to this age of 
division of labour, cheap, and not too 
long—double merits: there is just enough 
to make us rise from the feast, us all 
doctors of divinity and medicine do from 
dinner, with an appetite for more : in fact, 
Boz is the only work which the superficial 
acres of type called newspapers lcave the 
Jruman race time to peruse. Lis popularity 
is unbounded—not that that ot itself is a 
test of either honesty or talent. Boz fills 
the print-shops —Boz furnishes subject» to 


playwrights and farce-writers ; he is the * 


play himself, now that brutes feed where 
Garrick trod. The strength of Boz con- 
sista in his originality, in his observation 
of character, his hrumour—=on which he 
never dwella. He leaves a good thing 
alone, like Curaęoa, and does not dilnte 
"jt; wit, which is not taught in Gower 
Street, drops out of his mouth as natugally 
as pearls and diamonds in the fairy tale ; 
the vein is rich, racy, sparkling, and good- 
natured—ncver savage, sarcastie, malevo- 
lent, nor misanthropie; always well placed 
and directed against the odious, against 
j]urse-proud insolence, and the abuse of 
brief authority. Boz never ridicules the 
poor, the humble, the ill-used; he spares 
to real sorrow *the bitterest insult of a 
scornful jest ;” his sympathics are on the 
right side and carry his readers with him. 
Though dealing with the dregx of society, 
he is never indelicate, indecent, nor irreli- 
gious ; he never approves nor countenances 
the pross, the immoral, or offensive: he 
but holds these vices up in a pillory, as a 
warning of the disgrace of criminal excess. 
Boz, like the bee, bnzzes amid honey 
without clogging his wings; he handles 
pitch charmiugly ; the tips of the thumb 
and fore-finger of the cigaresque sefioras 
of Puraguay are infinitely more disco- 
loured. He tells a tale of real crushing 
misery in plain, and therefore most eftec- 
tive language; he never then indulges in 
false scentimentality, or mawkish, far- 
fetched verbiage. Fagin, Sikes, and the 
dog especially, are always in their proper 
and natural places, always speaking, bark- 
ing, and acting exactly as they ought to 
have done, and, as far aswe are able to 
judge, with every appearance of truth. 
Boz sketches localities, particularly in 
London, with marvellous effect; he con- 
centrates with the power of a camera 
lucida. Born with an organie bump for 
distinet observation of men and things, he 
sees with the eye, and writes with the pen 
of an artist—we mean with artistical skill, 
and not as artists write: He translates 
nature and life. The identical landscape 
or occurrence, when reduced on one sheet, 
will interest and astonish those who had 
before seen with eycs that sawa>5 and 


heard with ears that heard not, on whom 

reviously the general incident had pro- 

uced no definite eflect. Boz sets before 
us in a strong light the water-standing 
orphan's cye, the condemned prisoner, the 
iron entering into his soul. This indivi- 
duality arrests, for our feclinga for human 
suffering in the aggregate are vague, 
erratie, and undefined. 

Boz fails whenever he attempts to write 
for effect ; his deserfptions of rural felicity 
and country, of which he clearly knows 
much less than of London, where he is 
quite at home and wide awake, are, except 
when comical, over-laboured and ont of 
nature. His * gentle and genteel folks” are 
unemflurable ; they are devoid of the grace, 
repose, and easc of good society ; a some- 
thing between Cheltenham and New York. 
They and thcir extreme propriety of ill- 
bred good-breeding are (at least we hope 
so) altogether the misconcepźions of our 
author's uninitiated imaginution, mystified 
by the inanities of the kid-glove Nowvelists, 
IBoz is, nevertheless, never vuiżar when 
treating on subjcets which are avowedly 
vulgar. He deals truly with human nature, 
which never can. degrude ; he takes cp 
everything, good, bad, or indifferent, whic 
he works up into a rich alluvial deposit. 
He is natural, and that never can be, 
ridiculous. Ile is never guilty of the two 
cominon extremes of second-rate authors 
—the one a pretension of intimate ac- 
quaintance with the inner life of Grosvenor 
Squarc—the other an affceted ignorance 
of the doings, and a sneering at tle bad 
dinners, of Bloomsbury—he leaves that 
for people to whom such dinners woald be 
an unusual fcast. We are bound to admit 
that Boz's young ladies are awful-—-Kate 
Niekleby is the best of them—but they are 
all bad enough ; but we must also admit 
that, both in fiction and reality, these 
bread-and-butter budding beauties are 
most difficult to dcal with, except we ar8 
in love with them. 

Boz is regius professor of slang, that 
expression of the mother-wit, the low 
humour of the lower classes, their Sana- 
crit, their hitherto unknown tongue, which, 
in the present phasis of society and politics, 
seems likely to become the idiom of Eng- 
lund. Where drabs, house-breakers, and 
tavern-spouting patriots play the first 
fiddle, they can only speak the language 
which expresses thetr ideas and habits. ln 
order fully to enjoy their force, we must 
know the conventional value of these 
symbols of ideas, although we do not 
understand the lingo like Hoz, who has it 
at his fingers'-ends. We are amused with 
the comicality, in spite of our repugnance 
that the decent veil over human guilt and 
infirmities should be withdrawn ; we grieve 
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that the deformity of nakedness should not 
only be exhibited to the rising generation, 
but rendered agreeable by the undeniable 
drollery; a eoarse transtript would not 
be tolerated, "This is the great objection 
we feel towards Oliver Twist. It deals 
with the ontcusta of humanity, whó do 
their dirty work in work, pot, and 
houses, to finish on the Newgate drop. 
Boz's plot'is devoid of art. This, a fault 
in comedy, is pardonable in ET 
where persons, not events, excite. e 
foresee the thunder-cloud over CEKdipus 
and the Master of Ravengwood without 
decrease of interest, which is not dimi- 
nished even on re-perusal, by our perfect 
knowledge of the catastrophe; but' Boz 
must remember that he is not in the high 
tragedy line, which deals more in the' 
expression of elevated persons and 
thoughts, in an elevated manner, than in 
the mere coątrast of situations and events; 
and muke a better story the next time. 
He should also avoid, in future, all 
attempta'at pure puthos,„—=—on which he 
never ventures without reminding us of 
Sterne, and of his own immenese interiority 
to that master. Let him stick to his 
native vein of the serio-comir, and blend 
humour with pathos. He shines in this: 
„his fun sets off his horrors as effectually 
as a Frenchman's gravity in a quadrille 
does his levity in an emeufe, or a massacre, 





Varletleg. 

Living tn Chambers.—Cheap tailora, and 
manufacturers of improved steel pens, with 
pono naines, may ceram, our letter- 

ox with puffs and cireulars, bunt they nei- 
ther grieve our eyes, nor vex our heart. 
Furniture-brokera, men of lounging chairs 
and library tables, and they of * Israel's 
scattered race,” whose traffic lies in debi- 
litated habiliments, ascend our stairs but 
to tramp down again unprofited ; and eco- 
nomieal tea-dealers leave their cards in 
vin. There is a thorough independence 
in this mode ot life which we prize beyond 
measure : no gossiping neighbours to watch 
our ontgoings und iń-comings; to number 
our down-sittinga and up-risings ; no code 
of domestic law save our own goodwill 
and pleasure—a most un-Medic-and-Per- 
sian legislator; no chidings for coffce 
grown cold, und legs of mutton done to 
ragas. Do we chance to feel convivially 
-_ósed, and let the stars * begin to pale 
„„ r ineffectual firex" 'Lefore we turn our 
koughts bedward—there is no drowsy do- 
mestię kept up to grumble at our protracted 
absenóe. Are wo, as saith the bard of the 
Seasons, * falsely Inxurious,” and indulge 
in a more than usually extended snooze— 


ę 
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there are no honsehold arrangements to 
be interrupted by our somnolence. We 
have none but the * blessed sun himself” to 
rebuke us, and he doesit with sach warmth, 
and yet with such gentleness, that we are 
always thoronghly ashamed of our own 
laziness, and register a most serious reso= 
lution to *reform it altogether.” But, 
alas ! man is weak, and bed is pleasant ; 
<a little morć sleep and a little more 
slumber,”” has been the cry of other voices 
besides that of the hero of * the sluggard ;” 
and the very Druid, from whose animated 
appeal to early rising we have just quoted, 
was wont to let the noon-duy beam sur- 
prise him betwecn the sheets —B/ackwood 


Orangeries are much more rare in Bri- 
tain than in almost any other country in 
Europe. This has not always been the 
case ; for the Orangery was amongst the 
first” structures attempted in this country 
for the cultivation of exotie plants ; and, 
before the introduction of so many exotics 
into England, which may principally be 
traced to our taking possession of the 
Cupe of Good Hope, und the discovery of 
New Holland, the cultivation of the 
orange was common here. Our neigh- 
bours on the Continent have for ages ad- 
mired these trees, on account of the fra- 
grunce of their flowers, which they use in 
a variety of ways; and also on account of 
their being evergreens, which are much 
more rare in the gardens of the Continent 
than with us. Indeed, so general is their 
cultivation in France, Germany, and the 
Netherlands, that the term Orangerie is 
synonymous with grecn-house in England, 
implying the culture of them to be a pri- 
mary consideration to that of exotie plants 
generally. The orange will thrive with a 
much less share of light and sun, particu- 
larly during winter, than ałmost any other 
exotic; but, it appears, during sumruer, to 
like both in abundance. Houses, therefore, 
in which few other plants would live, may 
be advantageously used for the cultivation 
of the orunye. The houses on the Con- 
tinent, in which the most splendid collec- 
tions ure kept, such as those at Versailles, 
the Tthileries, at Lacken, Enghien, $c. are 
all without glass roofa; and such are also 
those in the royal gardens at Kew, Hamyp- 
ton Court, and Windsor Castle. 'The 
orange, although not sufficiently hardy 
to stand in the open air of this country, 
generally, has existed in that state in the 
warmer parts of I)evonshire.— 4bridged 
from M'lntosh's Flower- Garden. 


We once overlieard a young lady, whom 
we much adrired, say, * Papa! I am so 
hungry! I shadl so enjoy my dinner!” 
Little blood-thirsty minx ! We never spoke 
to her ugain—=Geui. Mag. 
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Łouis XI/.=>Qne of the last and per- 
haps the finest traits of Louis's domestie 
character, shewed itself two days before 
his death, and after he had received ex>- 
treime unetion. While conversing with his 
confessor upon the awful moment before 
him, he perceived by the reflection in a 
mirror, that two of his sęrvants at the foot 
ofthe bed were in tears, and turning to 
them he asked * Why do you weep? Did 
you think 1 was immortal? I never 
thought it, and at my age you should have 
ppaee yourselves to lose me.” Not 
ony before his death, Louis sent for his 
great grandyon, and holding him in his 
arms, addressed to him the following words, 
which remained for years written above 
the pillow of Louis XV. ; * You are about 
to become the King of a great kingdom. 

«That which I recommend to you more 
strenously is, never to forget your obljga- 
tion towards God. Remember that you 
owe Him everything that youare.  Strive 
to preserve peace with your neighbours. 
I have been too fond of war. Neither 
imitate me in that, nor in the too great 
expenses which I have incurred. Seek 
counsel in all things, and endeavour to 
find out the best, always to follow it. 
Lighten the burdens of your people as 
so0n as y0u can; and do what I myself 
huve had the misfortune not to be uble to 
do." —James's Lifeand Times of Lonis XII'.; 
a work as valuable as it is entertaining. 


4 Deserted JH atering-place.—There is a 
loneliness about a deserted watering-place 
more Btrikiny than that of any other town. 
Broad and formal avenues, with temples 
on every hill, and grottoes in every nook, 
large staring hotels and pump-rooms with 
long colonnades, are animated scenes when 
filled with gay and noisy groups in search 
of pleasure more than health ; but dull 
enough to give one the blne devils when 
one meeta with only a few wretched in- 
valids crawling about like flics in Decem- 
ber.—/Filbraham's Travels. (Such is the 
picture of an empty Russian Cheltenham.) 


Ducking Pick-pockets bears much ana- 
logy to the pit in which the Scots used to 
inmerse femule thieves. 


Hot and Colt.—At the siege of Lille, 
having learned that Louis XIV. had no ice 
in his camp, and the wcather bcing exces- 
stvcly hot, the governor daily sent a por- 
tion for the Kings use. That portion 
however, was but small, and one morning 
Louis remarked to the Spanish officer who 
brought it, that he was very much obliged 

'for the ice, but that the"governor might 
send him a little more at a time. © He is 
afraid, sire,” replied the officer, ** that the 
siege may be long, and the ice fall short 
before it is over.” 
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The Petersburg GQuardsmen are true 
exquisites. Captain Wilbraham saw the 
dressing-cases of two of them, which were 
of,English manufacture, and fitted with 
jug and basin of solid silver; whilst their 
dressing-gowns almost shaimed the Cap- 
tainy) who had just left the.land of silks 
and kashmeres. 


Narrow escape.-—At the siege of Lille, 
Louis XTV. was onę day in the trenches 
on foot, when one of his pages wus killed 
just behind him. A soldier, secing the 
danger to which the King had exposed 
himself, caught him radely by the arm, 
and pulled him away, exclaiming, * Come 
away! Is that your place?” 


Popular Ignorance--It is a common 
error of the day to overrate the intelli- 
gence of the present day, and underrate 
our forefathers in the intellectnal scale ; 
for, althongh our Nomadic angestors were 
long without the cultivation of know- 
ledge and literature, they were not, there- 
fore, mentally inert. * There i an edu- 
cation of the mind, distinct from the liter- 
ary, which is gradually imparted by the 
continyencies of active life. In this, which 
is always the education of the largest por- 
tion of mankind, our ancestors were never 
deficient. "The operation of practical, but 
powerful intellect, muy be truced in the 
wisdom and energy of their great political 
niechanisms and municipal institutions. 
It pervades their ancient laws; and ix dix- 
played in full dimensions, as to our Saxon 
and Norman ancestors, in that collection 
of our native jurisprudence, which our 
Bracton has transmitted to us. 'The sys- 
tem of our common law there exhibited, 
was admirably adapted to their wants and 
benefit ; and has mainly contributed to 
form the national bulwarka, and that indi- 
vidual character, by which England has 
been so long enriched and so vigorously 
upheld.”—S/aron Turner's Anglo-Saxons. 


drmenian Fnuel.—The only fuel used 
throughout the greater part of Armenia 
consists of cakes of cow-dung, spread in 
the sun to dry. They ure somewhat difń- 
cult to ignite, but when once they burn 
well, they throw out a great heat —Cayt. 
JPulbraham's Travels. | Cow-dung is sini- 
larly used in the West of England.] 


drmenian Tombstones.—Several of the 
tombstones in the Armenian burying- 

rounds, like those still to be seen in 

witzerland, are ornamented with the em- 
blems of the trade or calling of him whose 
ashes repose beneath. 


Mermażd, like Ghost, stories, carry their 
antidote with them. Is there an inistunce 
of more than one peron at a time seeing 
a mermaid—or a ghost ? 
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i 10ve.—Dr. Lettsom's villa, 

Dates.—In Egypt, the price of dates is Camberwell (irove.— 

i ! SEA: Grove-hill, although little more than three 

EE i Sac Aus tie miles from the City bridges, is said to have 


quality of the fruit. The trecs from the ( 
ani ieldx from 5,000 to 6,000 camel- afforded a prospect of nearly 150 miles in 
łoads annually. cireumference. 


Liliee and Pearls.-—Ą marble monument 


Equanimity. | | e 

To this tranqudllity the lamp of being” in Streatham Church bears the following 

Burns with a steady and umarying fląme, quaint epitaph :— 

And none observe how wastes the oil within. Susanna, late a lovely Lillye, 

| Rev. ZP. Harness. Soon faded though she be, 
The Happy Man.—ln the photogenie art, Ana zyka le Ra ORLEN, 
: Resolv'd to dust yee seo. 

qo longer photogenic, he produced the Yet Lillye's roote shall spring againe, 
łoveliest and most accurate panorumas And Pearlo repayred with Christ to raigne. 


with rushlights; and not only portrait, Cołoniał Tailorss—We see, by the South 
but busts, statues, and groups of moviug Australian (iazetfe, that our eolonial tailors 
figures, not inferior to actual life, by afłect fhe rural in their advertisements. 
means of a camera obscura, mońelled Thus, we find one dated * Alpha Cottage,” 
upon a Daguerrotype notion, and illumi- and another ** Swiss Cottage, North Ade- 
nated by the phosphoric sheen of a single  laide.” 
glow-worm. The most remarkable result, , | 
however, which acerued from these ex- Ę o ABA ZA 
periments, gras the discovery that shadows Jan > 267 and JAG K39 ow da thirtieh 
were real beings, not less substantial than ye dok thóra kas been-raised by Railwa 
the men and women they had been sup- Companies the sum of 457,789,444 ; of 
osed to'copy. In their natures they di „wy; -g41,610,814 are capital in joint 
ered from the originals, having a capability k. the | s 16 63 Jo 
of elongating or shortening themselves in Się _ wf o : ai, aaa > 6 


an extraordinary degree, but still preserv- . . 
ing identity, GóchiyiAg space, and acting Tompanies are authorised to raise by loan 


upon internal us well as external impulses. Sa NODELE: > 3: śe 

Iły the same rule, the reflections of objects Literary Death.— Edward Moore, in hia 
in mirrors, or other diaphanous media, periodical paper, The JVorid, took leave of 
were demonstrated to be rather more sub- his readers on December 30, 1736, with a 
stantial than the objects reflected.—Lega- humourous account of his own death, 
cies of Intellect ; Bentley's Miscellany. which really happened on the 28th of Feb- 


- The Classics.—All experience shews how I Pona: 
materially the taste and manners of a ż lei IIa awe: 


; > . 3 ed * the algebra of tongues,” from its 
Ea POOR AMN O being a sort of general medium of commu- 


3 * j nication, current over the ater part of 
Sharp Shot.—At the siege of Badajoz, a the earth. It is certainly the most: ifhicult 
Aaaa fired by the French, struck  gf'all to acquire in its highest delicacies of 
te ground first, and then hit one of Our  pronunciation Andidiom ; but, fortunately, 
artillery=men on the back, when he fell, jt ze of easy acquisition, so far as ordinary 
as was thought, killed on the spot. In a eolloquial workis required. —Uniżed Service 
moment, however, he jamped up unhurt, „urnał. 
the shot having glanced off his knapsack ; The Nelson Memorial.--The award of 


in commermoration of which event, he : . 
was afterwards knowa by the appellation the Committee to Mr. W. Railton, for his 


„of Gthe bomb-proof man.”—A British drawing, (No. 65,) has bęen confirmed ; 

soldier having fired at a Frenchman with- 774 bis design of the Corinthian column 
out orders, was reprimanded for doing so Tecofimended finally for adoption. 
by his colonel, who asked him why he did « The Surrey Zoological Gardens. — Hecla 
so; when he coolly said, seratching his has been fired by means of the Voltaie 
head at the same time— Why, Zur, I battery, by Mr. E. M. Clarke. 
s. R to - this pałą as days, ALe RooGaING Gl te dmoraón wł ów 
an oug as bow I mig t d ROME - « "raium, M part o e IMprcssIONn ol Our 
what in his knapsack."—United_Seroice " gngs from bęttom, for "tunnels in railwaya,” read 
„Journal. « shafts in railway tunnels.” 


dolectric Caterpillar —My. Yarrell lately Thę LirERARY WORLD, Part III. 5 Numbers, 


gxhibited to the Entonological Society a ję o it Po a łe 1Od, 5 


« late and very hairy a = of South R 
Amefica, whiech'has been o servcd to pos- _ LONDON: Published by GEORGE BERGER, 
sess the power of -bmmunicating a very Poe ne sna: ai Wy a k 

ć 0. ect Street, where ommunications 
po werful electric shock, for the Editor may be addressed. 
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THE NELSON MONUMENT. 


U pwaRns of three and thirty years have 
at since the remains of the great 
Nelson were consigned to the tomb, with 
the extreme pomp, and circumstance of a 
public funeral. ell do we remember the 
sombre spectacle stealthily gliding «pon 
the placid Thames, and the * rainy eyes” 
of countless spectators as the mournfuł 
cortóge drew * its slow length along" to 
our metropolitan catfedral,* wherein was 
deposited all that was mortal of him 


« Whose sacred splendour, and whose deathless 
name, 
Shall grace and guard his country's naval fame.” 


The national fecling soon testified itself in 
the erection of costly commmemorutions, 
Near the resting-place, the genius of Flax- 
man reared a noble seulptural monument ;ł 
whilst in the Guildhall was placed a tro- 
phied gronp, inscribed by the pen of an 
eloquent stztesman in evidence of the citi- 
zens” gratitude. Elsewhere tributes were 
also raisęd to perpetnuate the fame of Nel- 
son. At Great Yarmouth arose a classie 
column, * by the joint contribntions of his 
fellow-countrymen of Norfolk.”  Liver- 
ool produced its colossal group of lasting 
ronze. Dublin raised its huge column 
and gigantic statue, and Edinburgh its 
castelluted memorial, of Britain's illustri- 
ous admiral. The latter are, indeed, pudlic 
monumente, placed out-of-doors, which śhe 
peopłe may regard with many a welcome 
remembrance of their country's glory, 
mingled with gratitude to their hero, in 
ages to come: for, * the period to Nelson's 
fame can only be the end of time.” But 
the metropolis of England possesses not 
such a monument. Since Nelson's victo- 
rious death, columns have been raised, and 
statues have been placed, to perpetuate 
sovereigns, heroes, and statesmen ; poets, 
pbilanthropists, and other good and great 
„men. The successes of our army are cvery- 
where eoimmemorated by spoils and tro- 
phies: a proud monument has been reared 
to a commander, who disciplined our sól- 
diers rather than led them to victory; and 


„ men had even become emulous in recording 


the vulour of the living before they had 
done justice to the memory of the brave 
dead. In the embellishment of our me- 


* Jmmediately beneath the centre of the dome, 
polnted out above by a brass plate let into the 
pavement, is a narcophagus, having on it a coronet 
and a cushion, and placed on a base of masońry, 
within which is the body of Nelson. This sarco- 
phagus, it a peara, once belonged to Cardinal Wolsey, 
who originally Intended it for his awn tomb.—God- 
win and Briitowa Churekte of London, No. ll, 


p. 47. , 
ft Ina latge apartment in St. Pau!'s Cathedral are 
shewn śło visitore the trophies and banners which 
„werę borne in the fanerkj procession of Nelson. 
1 Guildhall Insoription, ky Sheridan. 
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tropolis, the fame of Trafalgar seems to 
have been neglected; the aróiter in such 
matters meriting the sarcasm of the poet, in 


«« Forgetting NELSON, Duncan, Howe, and Jervis.” 


Years rolled on, and the monumental cele- 
bration of Nelson's faine had nearly been 
left to its only period, * the end of time,” 
when the course of nature led to our throne 
a snilor-king, who had been nurtured 
in the navy, who had been cherished in his 
boyhood by Nelson, and one of whose 
earliest regal acta was to awaken his coun- 
trymen to erect a metropolitan monument 
to their beloved victor. The time was hap- 
pily in joint ; though the lapse of nearly a 
quarter of a century were, Indeed, a long 
grace for the payment of the tribute, now 
become matter of history rather than of 
every-day reference. Years of peace had 
fostercd the arts: a site had been cleared 
for the erection of the * Nationul Gal- 
lery,” and where so befitting a place for a 
« national” monnment as in its area? We 
know not whether this idea occurred to 
William the Fourth, or whether it was a 
Buggestion from those around him; but 
more certain is it that he favonred the de- 
sign of opening to the people the square at 
Charing Cross; of naming it * Trafalgar;" 
and of placing in its centre some monu- 
ment to Nelson, worthy of the patronage 
of a sovercign, and association with the 
glories of the hero. Such, in the main, 
was the origin of * the Nelson Testimo- 
nial'” about to be placed in Trafalyar 
Square. For this noble object, a subscrip- 
tion was opened, and a comuittee organ- 
izęd, the Duke of Buceleuch lending his 
efficient aid aschairman. Unfortunatelv, 
the sovercign did not live to witness the 
progress ot his favourite project. On a 
considerablc sum being raised, the com- 
mittee udvertided for designs for a monu- 
ment of architectnre and sculpture; the 
rewarda of 4200, £ 150, and 64 100 respect- 
ively, being promised to the author of the 
design which the committee should deem 
first, second, and third, in order of merit; 
and the highest premium was awarded to 
Mr. William Rallton. The designs were 
then. submitted to the inspection of the 
public, with certain addjtiona, alterations, 
and amendments ; and the committee, on 
June 22, confirmed their former choice, 
and finally decided upon the design of Mr. 
Railton, hy whose courtesy we arc enabled 
to present the accompanying engraving to 


* the reader.* 


* The first design was returned by Mr. Railton 
to the committee ukaltered, with an entirely new set 
of drawings containing alieration: : from one of the 
Jatter the Engraving has been reduced ; representing 
the Monument astsećn from the corner of Spring 
Gardens, with the surrounding buildings drawn in 
relative proportion. 
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In the choice of his design, the author 
carefully considered every species of monu- 
ment, not only with respect to the sub- 
ject itself, but also with reference to the 
site, the character and dinensions of the 
surrounding buildings, and the amount 
Popo ć to be expended (.£30,000.) Any 

hing in the nature of a temple he con- 
ceivesto be wholly out of the question, 
both on account of the expense, and the 
screen it would offer in every point of view 
to smne one or more of the neighbourin 
edifices, and thus destro i 
effect; whilst a growp of ures, on the 
other hand, (keeping within the proposed 
snm,) must necessarily be so very limited 
as to be appreciated only on close in- 
spection, but producing no distant effect, 
especially when corrodcd, as it soon would 
„be, by the damp and smoky atmosphere 
of the metropolis. Mr. Railton then sub- 
mits, that a Column, by: afiording are op- 
portunity for the combined efforts of the 
architect and sculptor, will produce both 
near and distant effects; and being in 
kceping with the surrounding buildings, 
will tend, more than in any other species 
of monument, to bring the entire scene 
into general harmony, without, in the 
slightest degree, destroying the effect of 
any portion of it. 

Mr. Railton has chosen the Corinthian 
order, being the most lofty and elegant in 
its proportions, and having never been 
used in England for this purpose. The 
shaft is placed upon a pedestal, having on 
its four sides, dasst-refievi of Nelson's tour 
principal engagements, riz. St. Vincent, 
Copenhagen, Nile, and Trafalgar ; these 
bassi-relicvi being eighteen feet square, and 
the figure of Nelson in each seven fect 
high. The pedestal is raised on a flight 
of fifteen ateps, at the angles of which 
łatter are African lions in a recumbent 
position. The shaft is uniformly fluted 
throughout. the lower and upper torus 


* We are compelled, by want of space, to omit 
some interesting details, in support of Mr. Railton's 
preference of a Column. With a view to a compari- 


Date. 
118 Trajan's Column - Rome - 
162 Antonine's Column - Rome - 
1671 The Monument - London - 
1806  Napoleon's Column - Paris - 
1832 Duke of York'a a London - 
1839 Nelson's Monument, last Design - 
Ditto 2ndl Design - 


Therę have been many futile objectione to the use 
of single Columns, as mmonuments, nożwithatanding 
the instances above quoted. It has, also, been ola 
jected, that there is already another pillar, in a 
street near the area of the proposed Nejson column ; 
the objector evidently forgetting the insulated 
columns in the Roman Forum, in the time of 
Augustus; and the Antonine, near the Trajan 
column. Again, the raising of two obelisks, at the 
gates of Egyptian temples; tn the principal piazze, 
at Rome ; and the two insulated pillars in one of the 
squares of Venice. * The history of both Greece 
and Rome, the paintings at Pornpeii, and the opi- 


thcir general 
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being ornamented with oak leaves. The 
capital is taken from the bold and simple 
example of Mars Ultor at Rome, and a 
figure of Victory is introduced on cach 
side.: from thence rises a circułar pedestał 
ornamented with a wreath of laurel, and 
surmounted by a colossal statue of Nel- 
son.' The dimensions of the whole follow : 
Height. W ulth, 


Base e00002020000000%Ł00 10 eet 06034042 104 feet. 
Pedestal 4 «42360064005 39 08 


Base of Column.. © .... śeić 
Shbaft 2440400000 b0238 90 oRaożarae 12 
Capital wacssaca JE | aissa 
Pedestal ....1«1..-. 14 siasosaca 
Statue 830000203 42Q 17 .c.zeznce . 


Total......... 193 feet. 

The author proposes to take up his po- 
sition in the actual centre of Trafalgar 
Square, and to lower the ground from the 
column to the footpath on the north side 
to one level, and to substitute a flight of 
ten steps, the whole width of the sqnare, 
which will, in effect, rathew add to the 
height of the National Gallery. 

The materials proposed to bez.employed 
are, for the steps and plinth, grey granite; 
the liona, porphyritie granite ; the pedestal, 
relievi, column, and upper pedestal, Crnig- 
leith stone; the'stutue, und the luurel 
wreath around the upper pedestal, bronze ; 
and, if preferred, the 4assi-relievi of bronze, 
the latter being less liable to injury from 
time, accident, or intentional mutilation, * 

It now only remains for us to congratu- 
late Mr. Railton upon what we are in- 
clined to consider his merited success; and 
to remind the patriotic, that the subseription 
lists remain open 83 heretofore, to receive 
contributions, generally. In so laudable 
an object as perpetuating the memory ot 
one of the noblest of England's herocs, 
who may be said to have sealed her 
supremacy of the seas, little incitement 
can be needed; since, to this superiority 
may be traced England's prosperity and 
proud position in the scale of nations. „ 
son, between this and simiłar objects, the dimen- 


sions of the principal Columns, which have been 
erected as monuments, are subjoined : 


Order. _ Height to the top of Capital.  Diameter ; 
Doric - - 115 feet - - 12 feet. 
Doric - - 125 — - - 13 — 
Dorie - - 172 — - - 15 — 
Dorie - - 115 — - - 12 — 
Dorie -  - 100 — - - BH — 
Corinthian -  - 156 — - - 12 — 
Corinthian -  - 162 — - - 12 — 
nions of Winckelman, Milizia, Visconti, and others,'' 
gainsay the above objectiona. - **' Where is the man 


of real taste, who has ever hesitated, for a moment, 
to admire the Monument of London; or the Trajan 
and the Antonine, at Rome; or Pompey's piliar, at 
Alexandria ?”—Zaxplanation of the Designa, by Uftt- 
nam, afixed to 4 Zetter to the Duke of Wellington, 
on the Nelson Memorial; by Dr. Granville. [The 
main objection, we take to be, placing a statue at 
such a height that its features can scarcy be dis- 
cerned. We cannot, hąwever, enter further into 
the controversy, although our table is strewn with 
materials, not forgetting the combuatibles.] 
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MR. SPIFF'S JOURNEY TO ASCOT 
RACES. | 
(Concłuded from page 213.) 


FoR the first few minutes, Octavius was 
bewildercd with the gay company passing 
before hiin. Ile almost feared to trust 
himself umong so many people, as he had 
heard of the depredations committed at 
races, and instinct whispered lim to put 
his pocket-handkerchief in his hat, and 
tuek his watch, seals; keys, and all into 
hia side pocket. Having thus taken every 
proper precaution against unlawful appro- 
priations, he turned down the course to- 
wards a spot where a little knot of people 
had collected round a table, on which a 
man was displaying his art in the myste- 
ries of ** the pea and thimble.” Octavius 
had heard of * the thimble-rig :* he indiss 
tinctly coupled it with something he had 
read in the Parliamentary Reports, but he 
had never sęcn it: so he approached the 
player, and two of the bystanders made 
way for him in the politest manner pos- 
sible, no doubt perceiving his anxiety to 
behold the game. 

« Gentlemen,” said the thimble-man, 
who was a speckled-face fellow, leaning 
on a crutch, ** the conditions of the game 
is easy to be taught and to be learnt. 
Should you have a quick cye to trace and 
diskiver which thimble the little pay is 
under, you wins, otherwise you  loses, 
There goes one—two—three—out of this 
one into this one, and slap bang into this 
one. "Those two are the o and this 
one's the winner, and it's not uncovered 
now for five pound.” 

<< Done for five,”* said a gentleman in a 
cut-'away coat, (one of those made at two 
pound ten of Imperial Saxony cloth, * any 
colour but black or blue,”) satin stock, 
and old boots, standing in the circle of 
spectators. The money was placed on the 
table, the gentleman guessed right, and 
won. Octavius thought he might just as 
well have won the money himself, for he 
had pitched upon the same thimble ; so he 
resolved to keep a sharp look out. 

„, * Well, gentlemen,” said the man, *] 
never grumbles at losing, but I'd rather 
win. I'm a very bad player, but I'm ac- 
knowledged to be a fair one. Here goes 
again—one—two—three, It's my place 
to hide, and your's to find ; them as don't 
see don't tell, and them as do hold their 
tongnes, as different people has different 
opinions;” and as the thimbles succes- 
sively danced a reel under his fingers, he 
added, * Tt's not found óut now—who says 
done for five ?” 

« [l take you two,” said another gen- 
tlemanę with red hands aud a riding whip. 

«« No, five,” said the man, 
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« III take you two,” said the gentleman 
again. 

*« You hav”n't got five,” said the thimble- 
man. * Now L've got heaps of money. 
My grandmother died last week, and left 
me A thousand pound ; and I believe she's 
a-going to die again next week, and leave 
me a thousand more. Stand buck you 
boys.” 

As thę thimble-man turned round to put 
hack the jnvenile intruders that were about 
the board, one of the bystanders raised the 
thimble under which the pea was placed, 
and shewing it to all around, covered it 
aguin before the player turned to the 
table. 

« lt» not uncovered for five,” resumed 
the man. 

« The pea's been seen,” said the gentle- 
man in the old boots, 

ść'lo be sure it has,” answered the 
mans; * I always'shews the pea. T'Il take 
you five, sir,” said he, addressing cvery- 
body suceessively, including Octavius. 

« Bet him, sir,” said the man with the 
whip to Octavins. < You're sure to win; 
PII go you halves.”” 

Oetavius was all anxiety : he thought it 
would be a glorious feat to take iu the 
thimble-man ; but he woald not risk five 
pounds, so he pulled out a soverciyn and 
staked it. 

<« Shall I move them round again, sir,” 
said the man, touching the thimbles, 

«No, leave them alone,” said tle spec- 
tator in the old boots; ** and let the gen- 
tlenan lit it up himself.” 

With a trembling hand Octavius placed 
the sovereign on the table, and raised the 
thimble under which the peu had been 
shewn : it was not there ! 

« Bless me !”” said the old boots, ** that's 
the thimhle you ought to have taken ; you 
lifted up the wrong one,” and a lond laugh 
burst from all as Mr. Spiff rushed, with 
the desperution of a ruined gamester, from 
the table. 

Silly, silly fools, (begging your pardons,) 
all ye race visitors are. Year afier year 
the thimble-rig is played ; year after ycar 
you allow yourselves to be taken in by ita 
intricate manceuvres, and wben you lose, 
console yourselves with the idea that the 
thimbles were magnetic, or the pea was 
made of cobbler's wax, or some such foolish 
theory. But, satisfy yourselves: expend 
a penny at the nearest linen-drapcr's shop 
in the purchase of three brass thimbles; 
Cut a small pea out of cork, and then try 
if you cannot lift the thimble up with the 
thumb and forefinger of the right hand, 
and at the sam2 time take up the pea 
between the thumb and second finger. 
Yon will do it e:tsily after a few trials, and 
a kcen cye will enable yon to trace the 
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legerdemain on the race-course ; but even 
then you will * be done” if you bet. 

For fiyve minutes after his loss, Octavius 
walked on at a fcearful rate down the alley 
of gaming booths and E.O. tables, totally 
unmindful of the invitutions of the pufiers 
at the doors. * Walk in, gentlemen, the 
real French huphazard; no bars, błanks, 
nor apreas'—* Itoulette, roulette" —=* Me- 
chanical borxse-racing, my noble sports- 
men'”—* Une, deux, cinque ;” and a huu- 
dred other such cries fell unhceded on his 
CAT, 
nade would bave led him, had he not at 
last walked straight against the rope 
which is stretched across the course for the 
exclusion ot horses. "Vhis recalled him to 
bimself, and he began to reason upon the 
hnpropriety of allowingy the loss of his 
money to spoil his dny's pleasure: he ae- 
cordingly walked into thc fair to drpgwn 
his anyer in the sight of the different 
amnuscments there going on. Here was 
also an iumnense crowd: they were infe- 
rior in dresx and demeanour to the prome- 
naders on tle course, but still they all 
appeured enjoying themselves in their own 
way. Same werc having dinner in the per- 
ambulating taverns, ofł cold meat cooked 
on the Monday previous; others were 
throwing at the snuff-boxes and knives on 
the willow scieks; and a great many, be- 
cause the day wus not sufficiently hot, 
were dancing in the small erowded tents 
to the musie of two fiddles and Aa drum, 
anspepnded in a curiously unsafe platform 
from the roof. A little further on a man 
was haranguing a crowd of people, and 
they luughed so much that Octavius thought 
he eould enjoy their mirth. "Fhe speaker 
was standing in front of a tilted cart, the 
interior of which presented n comical array 
of guns, braces, gimlets, watches, saws, 
waiters, with specimens almost of every- 
thing that was cver manufactured ; in fact, 
hud Birminehum been inundated by a de- 
luge, the cart would have becn a second 
ark for its wares. The man was appa- 
rently selling his goods by his own auction, 
and eommenced u new lot as Octnvius 
reached his two-wheeled bazaar. , 

« Jlere's a set of ernets,”” said he, as he 
breathed on the tops successively, and 
then rubbed them on his corduroys to give 
them an April sunshine sort of lustre. 
« Now, if you owed a man fifty pound, 
and he was to come with a warrant to put 
you in Horsemonger gaol, or the Towe? 
of London, or some other prison, and was 
to see these cructs on your sideboard, he'd 
go away quite satisfiecd, ahd tliink yon was 
doing very well. These cruets will dress 
an salad of themselvesę and never want 
filling while tbere's something in them. 
I won't ask you fifty pound for them, nor 


We do not know where his prome- * 
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twenty, nor once, but I'll take cighteen 
shillings. Well, yowve got fuiut hcarts 
er goes for ten: who'll buy them ut 
ten ?"" 

« They are not worth it,” said a coun- 
tryman in the crowd. 

<« Not worth it,”” said the vender, looking 
contemptuously at the speaker, * What 
should you know abvut it. ] dare suy 
you never suw a set of cruets in your life, 
but keeps your peppŚr in a doctor's phial, 
aud your vinegar in an old gingerbeer 
bottle, with a slit in the cork. Yowre a 
ciever chap, you are; I should think you 
cumne from the place where they locked 
the whcelbarrow up in the barn, after it 
was snapped at by the mad dog. 1 don't 
want you to give ten shillings for them, 
kor eight, nor five, nor three; you shall 
have them for one.” 

«1 give you a tanner,'” said a mecha- 
nie-looking fellow. 

« Tanners, indeed,” return8d the cheup 
Juck: *%tanners lives in Bermondsey— 
we don't want no tanners here. *1t's onły 
snobs want tanners, and perhaps you're a 
snob. Now, there's three kinds of snobs: 
there's the rumping snob, the out-and-out 
snob, and the baudger sbob. The ramping 
snoh swcars, * blunt his bristles,” he won't 
work afore Friday niyht, or Saturday 
morning, and gocs und gets drunk all the 
rest of the week. The out-and-ont snob 
lives where fourtecu of them work in a 
garret, und have only got one suit of 
clothes amongst them ; yon've come out in 
that suit, and left all the others shivering 
at bome. And the badger snob lives in a 
little hole ander a chcesemonger's shop, 
that's so sinull, he's obliged to get in head 
foremost, aud back out.” 

A roar of laughter followed this sally ; 
the discomfited countryman turned uway 
quite erest-fallen, and Octavius looked out 
for the lady at the gingerbread stall oppo- 
site Mr. Podgey's carriage, and erossed th? 
course to his friends. 

As Octavius regained the four: wheeled 
chaise, he found an addition to the party 
of his worthy friend. Two young men, 
who were introduced to him as Mr. Tottle- 
twin and Mr. John Tottletwin, had ar- 
rived, and were standing on the wheels 
on each side, talking to the two Miss Pod- 
geys; and there was a young lady in front 
of the vehicle, with the old gentleman and 
his wife. The young ludy was excecd- 
ingly good-looking, and had on the preftiest 

nk bonnet Oetavius had ever seen ; and 
e was not sorry when Mr. Podgey and 
his partner got down to speak to some 
friends in an adjoining carriage, and told 
Mr. Spiff to take their place. Heewould 
have commenced a sdelightful chat with 
her, but the announcement of the Queen's 
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arrival stopped all conversation. The 
stands e y filled ; the policemen formed 
the people into a living ałley down the 
course ; and the ladies mounted on the 
seata of the carriages to ohtain a better 
view. All eyes were turned towards the 
bottom of the New Mill, where the red 
coats of the outriders were beginning to 
be discerned, On they' all came, a real 
lord leading them, with his silver cou- 
ples gracefully throwh over his shoulder; 
and then four fat men upon horseback, in 
green velvet coats; and then the Queen's 
huntsman on his * pullant grey ;* and the 
servants, each leading a saqdled horse, in 
case any of the royal family chose to ride 
about in the dust behind the booths, which 
Mr. Spiff thought was not very likely; and 
then came the Queen herself, followed by: 
more outriders and more carriages, all 
filled with the court, and all gazed at by 
the prettiest eyes in Britain. Octavius 
thought he would have given worlds to be 
tle Oseen, if it had only been to excite a 
minute's (attention from the hundreds of 
our fairest countrywomen, who welcomed 
her arrival with a wave of their deli- 
cate bands, as the corććge rolled up the 
course. 

As soon as the eourt of England had 
alighted in the court of the royal stand, 
the a> of the day began. There was 
a little trouble in clearing the course at 
first, on account of the crowd. People 
would rnn half across, and get put back 
again by the police and outriders; and 
one or two unhappy dogs were chased 
unmercifully along the lines, yelled at 
the whole way by the spectators at the 
ropes, who would not make way'to let them 
in; but, at last all was properly effected, 
and the heath presented a long and 
splendid array of wealth, beauty, and eqni- 
pages, such as England alone could ofier. 
Then divera bells began to ring at myste- 
%ious intervals, and the horses pranced 
about before the people, who looked at 
their carda to see who they were, and 
found every colour down properly, but 

»those the jockies were; and grooms rode 
by at fearful rates with saddles and horse- 
eloths tied round their waists, until finally 
they ali mustered Poz well together at 
the starting post of the two-mile course. 

« Now they're ofł,” said everybody, as 
the horses left the post, all in a lump, as 
thę begżar found the sixpence. They did 
not go 'vety fast as yet, for they had a 
great deal of work to.get through; and 
on turning Świńley'corneg, they were lost 
sight of in the Valley. Presently, Mr. 
Spif .aaw them emerge ftóm the brow of 

je Bil, RA Ryrjaś, make play for the 
beńd of thó: 014 + anił here the faint 
ones began to * tail off,” And now came 
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the anxious moment: all the heads in the 
betting-stand were uncovered, and intently 
gazing down the course; ońe man was 
even standing on the chimney, and the 
canaille leaned over the ropes until they 
almost broke them; and * Red's first,” 
« No, it's blne,'* *Go it, yellow,” re- 
sounded on all sides, until the horses came 
rushing up the course, making the turf 
thunder beneath their feet, and in another 
minute putting an end to all doubts and 
odds upon the subject. 

As soon as the race was over, an extra- 
ordinary number of hampers and sand- 
wich baskets appeared from the carriages 
in all directions ; nor was Mr. Podgey be- 
hind hand in producing his own. After 
much stooping, and hegging the ladies to 
move their feet out of the way, and great 
mannal labour, (for hampers are always 
much too large for the seats they are 

ushed under,) the basket was palled out. 

t is not necessary to describe what it con- 
tained, because the contents of race-cuurse 
baskets are always the same; the only 
variations being, that sometimes the wine- 
glasses have shanka to them, and some- 
times they have not. Octavins wus ull 

oliteness in taking wine with Mrs. 

odgey, und the two Miss Podgeys, and 
the yonng lady in the pink bonnet, and 
the two Mr. Toppletwins were not be- 
hind hand in their attentions also; in- 
deed Mr. Spiff soon discovered how affairs 
stood in that quarter, as regarded the 
daughters of his host. By the time that 
the empty bottles and spare saudwiches 
had been given away to the beggars, and 
the cake crumbs brushed away, the race 
began again : the same anxiety prevailed ; 
and when over, the same ladies and gen- 
tlemen walked abont upon the course. 
Our party descended for a promenade with 
the rest, leaving Mr. Podgey and a bottle 
of sh to take care of the votfure, and 
telegraph to any friends he saw on the 
gronna how happy he should be to have a 
glass with them, which signal he aecom- 

lished by holding up the bottle and wink- 
ing bis eye. Octavius handed the young 
ludy down most gracefully, and held up 
the ropes while she crept under, or stood 
upon them while she stepped over; and 
then they laughed, and talked, and fiirted, 
and criticised the dresses, and began to 
think what a happy day it was. 

But all pleasures have an end: even a 

ound of amnsements is not a perfect 
circle, and a*solution to the continuity of 
the race-cóurse enjoyments arrived at last. 
Prom half-past fdar, the carriages began to 
roll off the course as fast as they had 
crowded on itimthe morning. Everybody 
seemed tired and choked with dust, and 
Octavius was not sorry when he turned 
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from the road to the fresh green lane lead- 
ing to Mr. Podgey's farm. The Messrs. 
Toppletwins, and the young lady, who 
was their cousin, followed them, three in 
a gig,to spend the evening ; and Susan, all 
smiles and feur-penny pink ribbon, re- 
ceived them at the door. How the dinner 
went off, or how the lamb was dressed, we 
find no authentic existing records: but we 
know that Octavius sat next to * the 
young lady,” and that he even twice acci- 
dentally touched her foot with his own; 
still that was very excusable, for long 

cople nerer know what to do with their 
cgs under a dinner table; and nobody saw 
it but Jem, who'was occupied in dipping 
the silver spoons in a jug of hot water on 
the tray at the end of the room, to make 
them come out as bright as cver for the 
dessert. 

They dined so late, and were so long 
about it, that there was not much óf an 
cyening afterwards. Mr. Podgey's house, 
however, boasted a piano—a regular old- 
fushioned, five-octave-and-a-half square, 
with an enormoua shelf underneath for the 
musie books. The young ladies played 
some quadrilles that had been given to 
them by some friends in London; and 
then, after a great deal of pressing, they 


got Octavius to sing, which with him was , 


a very rare occurrence—a latent talent, 
fostered only by Mr. Podgey's home-made 
champagne. He had, it is true, sometimes 
attempted * The brave old oak': at an 
harmonie mecting of the medical students 
of the Middlesex, which they held every 
week somewhere in Charlotte-strcet ; but 
be had not often ventured upon a ballad 
in the society of young ladies. Neverthe- 
less, he suceeeded tolerably, although Miss 
Podgey sometimes got a little before him 
in the accompaniment, and did not rest 
sufficiently at the pauses to give it proper 
effect ; and when he had finished, the young 
lady thankcd him with such a smile, that 
he would have attempted the most difficult 
bravura in all the'operas ever written, for 
another like it. Mr. Podgey sat under the 
veranda, on a very uncomfortable seat 
made of crooked boughs, and smoked a 
pipe; and Mrs. Podgey made tea with 
Susan's assistance, ańd thanked every- 
body for playing and singing as soon a8 
they had finished, and sometimes before, 
which was rather,awkward. Altogether 
it was a very happy party; and when at 
last the time came to say * good bye,” 0e- 
tavius was really akcj sory, ANd ex 

rienced much internal discońtfort at the 


thoughts of returning again to old clothes 


and hard work, those unvarying attend- 
ants upon a holiday far let people pre- 
tend to be as refined as they may, it is 
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very certain they never wear the same coat 
all day at home which they put on to come 
out in. As the little circle broke up, he 
shook hands cordially with all ronnd, and 
was «so far ungallant as to leave the young 
lady until the last; but then he held her 
hanq a long time to make up forit: and 
aa the gig drove out of the farm-yard, on 
his retiring to his chamber, he flourishec 
his tin candlestick at the window as a 
parting salute. , 

He had promised to be in London the 
next day, and therefore he intended to rise 
early, and jump on one of the morning 
coaches ; for although Mr. Podgey would 
have sent Jem over to the railroad with 
him; yet, on consulting the bill, there was 
such a list of flying trains, and mail trains, 

„and stopping traius, and such unaccount- 
able hours of reaching the stations, that it 
so perplexed him, he thought he would 
make sure at once, and travel by the old 
way for a novelty, more espótially as the 
route through Egham, Staines, Hedfont, 
and Hounslow, was a new one twhim ; and 
a stage-coach on that line would probably 
become as great a curiosity, and excite as 
much attention, in a short time, as a 
French diligence, postillion, conductor, 
cart-horses, and all. 

What his journey to Ascot Races led to 
forms an epoch in the smooth annals of 
Mr. Spif”s life—the establishment of a 
lock and weir in the river of his thoughts, 
turning their stream into another channel, 
and causing much commotion. Should we 
huve drawn a smile from the iudulgent 
reader, in linking a few unimportant 
erents of our hero's existence together, we 
are much gratified, for we wished to have 
done so; and we may be again tempted to 
commit a breach of confidence in follow- 
ing the chronicles of the passing events of 
his life, in the columns of what Corres- 
pondents are generally pleased to term 
« our valuable little miscellany.”” e 

ALBERT. 


THE CALEDONIAN ASYLUM, 
COPENHAGEN FIELDS, ISLINGTON. 


Turs handsome structure occupies the 
highest point of Copenhagen Fielda, a fit- 
ting station for so lononrable a mona- 
ment of active benevolence. It was 
erected in 1827-8, from the design of Mr. 
„George en: the foundation-stone 
was laid hy H. R. H. the Duke of Sussex, 
in grand Mascnie form, on May 27, and 
the portion shewn in the engraving was 
eompleted:' in October following : the con- 
tract belng ;£6,556. The present buildin 
is, however, but the centre of the,origina 
design, which may ke extended as required 
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hereafter. lis effect will be materially 
improved by the addition of wings. 

he Caledonian Asylum was institnted 
for * supporting and educating the chil- 
dren of soldiers, sailors, and mariucs, na- 
tives of Scotland, who have died, or been 
disabled, in the service of thcir country, 
and of indigent Scotch parents resident in 
London, not entitled to parochial relief.” 
This noble measure was first taken up by 
the Highland Societycof London, in the 
ycar 1808; the matter was, however, 
dropped for a time, hut revived in 1813, 
and in a short time the subscriptions 
amounted to «€£ 10,000 ; Sir.Charles Forbes 
liberally advanciug £1000 in anticipation 
of contributions from his friends in Bym- 
bay. In 1814, the institution was orga- 
nized, and on June 14, 1815, it was iu- 
corporated by Act of Parliament. The 
establishment was not opened for the re- 
ception of children until December, 1819, 
und then only in Cross-street, Hatton- 
garden, in premises capable of acconuno- 
dating forty inmates; the first number 
udmitted heing twelve boys. Two acrcs 
of frechold gronnd were next purchased in 
Copenhagen Fields, und the edifice com- 
menced, as above stated: the portion 
completed will contain 100 children; but, 
at present, there are only seventy-two 
boys on the establishment, being the ut- 
most that the funds of the institution can 
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support. The children are admitted from 
the age of sewen to ten years, and are 
retaincd until they have urrived at four- 
teen, when they are apprenticed to trades, 
or otherwise disposed of, according to cir- 
cumstances. 

They receive a plain, useful education, 
and the utmost care is bestowed 0n their 
moral and religious instruction, under the 
superintendence of a Clergyman of the 
Church of Scotland ; and they are once a- 
year publicly examined by the Presbytery 
of the Ścottish Church, in London. 

Hitherto, the benefits of the charity have 
been coufined to boys; but it is in con- 
temyplation, whenever sufficient funds can 
be obtainęd, to extend its assistance also 
to girls. 

The institution bas from its commence- 


„ment been honoured with the patronage of 


the Royal Family. The Duke of Sussex 
was President of the Highland Society 
when the measure was first proposed, und 
ufterwards, when revived in 18138; and his 
Royal Highness, as well as his late illus- 
trious brothers, the Dukes of York and 
Kent, were successively President» of the 
Caledonian Asylum. The funds of the 


society are, we believe, oceasionally bene- 


aledonian 


fited by the moż of * the 
are liberally patronized 


Balls.” which 


* by the beauty and kauć ton of the metro- 


polis. 
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New J8o065, 


TRAVELLING SKETCHEX IN FGYPT AND SINAL. 


[We return, with pleasure, to this enter- 
taining little volume, notwithstandinyg two 
or ibree other works press upon our 
attention.) 

Tuve Red Sea.—Having come within a 
short distunce of the const, we ordered our 
tent to be pitched, and hastened down to 
the shore. It was here that the Lord snid 
to Moses, * Lift thou up thy rod, and 
stretch out thine hand over the sea; an 
divide it: and the children of Israel shall 
go on dry ground through the midst of tle 
sca. And [, behold, I will harden the 
hearts of the Egyptians, and they shall 
follow them: and I will get me honour 
upon Pharaoh, and upon all his host, upon 
his chariots, and upon his horsemen. And 
the Egyptians shall know that I amethe 
Lord, when I have potten me honour upon 
Pharaoh, upon his chariots, and upon his 
horsemen.” 

It was impossible to look upon this scene 
without having all the circumstances ot the 
Exodus before us. 


When with bow and banner glancinę, 
On csulting Egypt canie, 
With her chosen horsemenu prancing,j 
And her cars on whecls of flame ; 
In a rich and boastful ring, 
% AT around their furious kmg. 


But tho LoRb from out his cloud, 
The LoRP looked down upon the proud; 
And thc host drave heavily, 

Down the dcep bosom of the sea. 
With a qnick and sudden swell, 

Prone the liquid ramparts fell, 

Over horse, and OVer car, 

Over cvery mal of war, 

Over Pharaoh's crown of old. 

The loud thundering bilłows rolled 

As the level waters spread, 

Down they sank, they sank like lead. 
Down sank without a cry or groan, 
And the morning sun that shone 

On myriads of bright-armed men, 

Its meridian radiance then 

Shed on a wide sea heaving as of yore, 
Against a silent solitary shore. 

Mount Sinai. —The first view of the lo- 
calities promised us a soft bed; the sand, 
of a reddish colour, was extremely fine and 
clean; not a single pebble or shell broke 
the uniformity of its surface. Unluckily 
these remarkable qnalities had been ap- 
preciated by guests with whom we were by 
no means anxious to share our bed ; it was 
impossible to stir a step without meeting 
traces of lizards and serpents, and these 
tracks had snch numerous śntersections, 
that the plain looked as if it had been ceo- 
vered with a net of irregular meshes. 
Night came on before we could discover a 
clear spot ; we were, therefore, compelled 
to select at random, and trust in Provi- 
dence. Our Arabs pitched our tent; we 
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lay down on our carpets, at the risk of 
covering the burrow of some lizard or ser- 
pent, which is the most dungerous chance, 
for the animal, when quitting or entering 
its dón, attacks the obstacle, whatever it 
may be, that eloses the orifice. 

Wę saluted, when we awoke, a splendid 
sun, which promised us a fine but a hot 
day. Wecontinucd our road in the middle 
of the sandy plain ; we then entered one 
of those stony valley$with volcanie moun- 
tains and granite walls, down which the 

solar light streamed like cascades of fire. 
We were shuddering at the anticipation of 
having our noontide halt in such a furnace, 
when, at one of the windings of the valley, 
we stopped short in surprise and admira- 
tion. Monutains, the most magnificent in 
gharacter and form, painted themselves in 
severe nudity on a sky of heavenly blue. 
łt was the theatre of the miraculous events 
related in the Book of Exodus. These 
ziguntic masses of granite* were well 
worthy of being God's throne; and there 
is not, I believe, in the world a spot more 
majestie and solemn, where the voice of 
Jehovah could deliver to Moses the laws 
which were to govern the chosen people. 
In the presence of Nature, nute, naked, 
and desolate, the Israeliies could compre- 
hend that they had no sacconr but from 
Heaven, and no aid but from God. 

Monnt Horehb.—The rock which Moscs 
struck with his rod, and from the sides of 
which the miraculous waters flowed, is a 
grunite block ubout twelve feet high, iu 
the form of a pentagonal prism overturned 
and lyiny on its side. Large traces, which 
seem hollowed by the flowiny of the water, 
form a kind of perpendicular canals, whilst 
five holes, placed In a horizontal direction 
one above the other, mark the miraculoas 
inouths by which God respouded to his 
people. 

The rock of Horeb, for that was the 
nuime given to it by Jehovah, appedrs' te 
have been detached by some volcanic shock 
from the base which it occupied, and it 
would doubtless have fallen to the bottom 
of tlie valley, if the platform on which it 
reposes had not arrested its conrse. Asit 
is completely isolated, it is easy to muke 
its circuit, for it is only attached to the 
gronnd by its base. 

Within a few paces of the rock a chapel 
hus heen built, and a garden planted, to 
which they bring the superfluous earth 
from the garden of the convent. Ata 
certain season of the year, a monk and 
some domestics come hither to enjoy the 
pleasures of country life. 

Approach to Cairo.—As we were elevated 
about thirty feet above the river, oyr hori- 
zen was now more egtensive ; we saw op- 
posite us the isle of Roudah, the busc of 
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the monnment where the Nilometer is 
kept, an instrament designed to measure 
the height of the inundations of the Nile: 
lines traced on it indicate the years when 
the rise of the river, attaining an unusuai 
elevation, brought seasons of memorable 
fertility. Here annually the sheiks of the 
mosques, by publishing the height of the 
waters, give the exact measure of publie 
rejoicings, or as Mussulman fatalists an- 
nounce, apprdachingSsterility, and the fa- 
mine to which the insufficient rise of the 
river condemns those who dwell on its 
banks. On our right were the pyramids 
of Ghizehb, which we beheld from their 
summits to thcir base, as well as the hil- 
lock formed by the great Sphinx, which 
has sentineled these edifices for three 
thousand years, and turns to the tomb oś 
the Pharaohs its face, mutilated by the 
soldiers of Cambyses. Finally, within view 
on onr left, was the battle-field of Helio- 

olis, rendeted illnstrious by Kleber; its 
immense solitude, extending beyond the 
range ofevision, is enlivened only by a 
single sycamore, which exhibits its verdant 
foliage in the midst of the burning sands 
of the desert. Our guides made us remark 
this tree ; for an Arabic tradition declares 
that nnder its branches the Virgin Mary 
reposcd as she fled from the wrath of 
Herod. * Joseph,” says St. Matthew, 
6 took the young child and its mother and 
fled into Egypt.” According to the Ma- 
hommedanx themselves, it was in conse- 
quence of the shelter aflorded to the 
mother of Christ, that this tree has been 
blessed with miraculous longevity and 
eternal verdure. 

Summary Punishment. — The circum- 
stauce which most attructed our notice, in 
our first excursion, was the number of ears 
and noses wanting to the faces of those we 
met, which gave a very fantastic appcar- 
ance to the fine fellows mutilated in this 
%trange fashion. I asked Mohammed (the 
servant,) for an explanation of this singu- 
łar phenomenon ; he replied, that these 
honourable invalids were specimens of the 
administration of justice by the correc- 

„tional tribunal of Cairo. This reqnired 
some further elucidation, which M*Moara, 
always tulkative and officious, gave us on 
the instant. 

At Cairo, a primitive country, which has 
not yet'had time to reach our state of civi- 
lization, there is not an army of police to 
watch the army of robbers; besides, the 
most minute researches, and the most 
careful vigilance, woułd be easily deceived 
—the person suspected cłears the walls of 
Cairo, and is in the IDesest. Now, justice 
has thessame dread of sani that it has of 
water; ©Yvery oceane terrifies the stern 
dame ; it wax neceżsary to remedy this in- 
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convenience, The Cadis, whom the busi- 
ness chiefly concerned, cast about, and at 
length hit upon an ingenious mode of dis= 
tingnishing thieves from honest people. 

When a robbery has been committed, 
and the robber taken, which doęs some- 
times happen, the Cadi suminons the ac- 
cused, hears the charge, and, when the 
criminal is convicted, which is soon done, 
he takes the robber's ear in one hand and 
a razor in the other ; he adroitly passes the 
instrument between his hand and the head 
of the convict ; long practice has'rendered 
the operation so familiar, that the piece 
remains in the Cadi's hand, and the con- 
vict walks off minus an ear; 


Every one must sęe that such an opera- 


tion simplifies the business of police. If 
the thief be taken for a second crime, there 
is no denying the record of previous cog+ 
rietion, unless the ear has grown again, 
which rarely happens; the second ear is 
then eut off, by virtue of that axiom of 
jurisprudence * non bis in idem'" (not twice 
to the same). If the robber is incorrigible, 
and falls a third time into the same fault, 
the Cadi takes him by the middle of the 
face and cuts off his nose, us he had cut 
off his ears. The citizens of Cairo have 
then fair warning to keep out of the way 
of people whose heads want such accesso- 
ries, for the proprietors have such a rjqi- 
culons sorrow for their loss, that they 
search for the ears and noses in the 
pockets of every one they meet. Should 
you, when at Cairo, find a hand in your 
pocket, yóur best plan is to draw your 
dagger, give a smart cut, and walk off. 
Should there be rings on the fingers, so 
much the better for you; you may make 
yoursclf easy, the proprietor will never 
come to claim them. 

Bazaars.—We visited several bazaars in 
succession ; each bazaar is usnally appro- 
priated to one class of merchandise, as 
euch merchant is to one kind of trade, and 
each slare to one kind of servicęę We 
began with the provision-bazaay. ijnóirst 
and principal article was rice, pegffmodity 
easy of transport, and the pri sup- 
port ośthe population ; nexthapricótepaste, 
rolled out like a carpet, each piece bcing 
from twenty-five to thirty feet long, and 
three or four feet wide ; it is sold by the 
yard, a circumstance tending to derange 
our notions of orientał swectmeats ; then 
choice dates, then dates too ripe, and dates 
fbo green, piled together and heaped in 
cubes which weigh from a hundred to a 
hundred and fifty pounds each. Dates 
are, next to rice,'the chief support of the 
population ; only that one is considered as 
the dinner, and.the other as the dessert ; 
the delicacy, however, sells at a very low 
price. 'The cioth-bazaars are very rich ; 






„maker, ornaments 
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they contain vast quantities of Indian 
shawls, their price being about half what 
they would cost in France. The military- 


bazaar is sumptuous ; the weapons of po-, 


lished steel are magnificent, but scarce and 
dear, Sabres and daggers are rarely sold 
mounted; you must first buy the blade, 
then have a handle fixed on by the 
armourer, a sheuth supplied by the proper 
ded by the silver- 
smith, tassels and belt furnished by the 
laceman, and, finally, it must be taken to 
the assayer to receive the proper stamp. 
Some blades bring exorbitant prices ; they 
have been valued at 2,000, 2,800, and 3,000 
francs (680, £112, and £120 English). In 
order to facilitate trade, the Jews frequent 
the bazaars, offering to change gold or 
silver, or to lend money to known persons, 
who may not have brought out with them 
enough money for the article they wish to 
purchase; they are easily recognised at 
the first głance by their bluck dresses, the 
sumptuary laws of Cairo forbidding them 
to wear any other colour. To finish the 
day, we went to the women's bazaar. 
The building which contains them is di- 
vided into miserable square courts, with 
cages fixed against the walls. A partition 
divides each court into two, the first divi- 
sion has the best apartments, designed for 
slaves of high price. We found in these 
courts, Jewesses, Arabian, Nubian, and a 
few Grecian girls. One of them was a 
young girl of ravishing grace and benuty : 
I inquired her price, and learned that it 
was SU0U franca (412). AlI these slaves 
have generally a joyous appcarauce ; for 
badly fed by their owners, beaten for the 
least fuult, or rather slightest caprice of 
their master, no condition can be worse 
than that of those who remain in the 
bazaar, and therefore they cmploy every 
art to attract purchasers. | 
There are magnificent fountains round 
each bazaar; thcy are beautiful, and 
almost always isolated monuments, and 
their opeuings are covered with bronze 
gratings. At each opening a copper bowl 
is suspended by a chain; passengers put 
their hands through the grating, tąke the 
water, drink, and leare the bowl sus- 
pended for the next passenger. There are 
eternally twelve or thirteen Arabs seated 
at each fountain ; they go round the mo- 
nument with the sun, so that they have 
always the enjoyment of the most precious 
things in this climate, water and shade. * 
Hatching Chickens.—Every body knows, 
that instead of hens, which with the best 
inclinations and greatest'devotedness, can- 
not sit on more than fifteen eggs at a time, 
the Egyptians employ «wo immense ovens 
heated by steam, in which they hatch 
myriads of chickens at a time. This inter- 
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esting institution is conducted by a di- 
rector, who not only does business for 
himself, but undertakes the incabation of 
all the eggs brought him, for a trifling 
retribution. The dormitory of his oval 
pupils is a long gallery, in which may be 
seem, at each side, a series of cells ranged 
in two stories, communicating with each 
other by small openings in the centre, 
through which warmth is conveyed from a 
stove always heated o a calculated degree. 
The doors of these cells open on the gal- 
lery, they remain closed for ten or twelve 
days, and are then opened for a longer 
time every duy until the twentieth, when 
the incubation is complete. 

We arrived just as the contents of an 
oven were abont to be hatched, and we 
swere present at the first appearance of the 
*chickens. The operation is simple; the 
attendanta break the eggs as if they were 
going to make an omełette ; they shell the 
chickęns like beans, and thrów them one 
on top of the other into the oven, where 
they have bcen heated into life, with no 
more precaution than if they were so many 
paring stones. The first act of existence 
perpetrated by this brood, is to squall the 
best way they can: the sccond is to look 
for food; this, however, is an unlucky 
amhition, for the proprictor of the esta- 
blishinent is only bound to hatch, but not 
to feed them. Yet they will live in this 
way three or four days, no doubt upon the 
heat. At the end of this time, if not 
claimed by the proprietors, they belong to 
the hatcher, who sends them to market, 
and sells them without any further attenpt 
at futtening. 

Coffee-drinking.—At first, we had some 
difficulty to accustom ourselves to the 
cofiee, which is prepared very differently 
in the East from what it is in Europe. 
The grains are slightły roasted, und then 
bruised with a pestle; boiling water is 
poured over the crunshed grain, and the 
decoction is used as hot as it can be swal- 
lowed. I had at first the weakness to de- 
sire some swceteniug, and I called for the 
necessary ingredients. "The waiter brought 
me a little moist sugar in the palm of his 
hand, and when I asked for a spoch to 
stir it, he p. up a piece of wood from 
the ground and presented it to me with 
great politeness. As it is one of my prin- 
ciples never to humiliate any person, I 
held out my cup in spite of the dispust 
caused by the sugar-bowl, and scraped my 
bit of wood with my penknife, so that I 
pe succeeded in spoiling my beverage. 

asked for a second supply which I swal- 
lowed in all its oriental purity ; I found 
that it possessed a wondrons arena and 
exquisite taste. A person may drink from 
twenty-five to thirty cups of coffee in a 
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day; it acts as a tonic, while thę pre 
serves us AN mmusement ; so that when- 


cver you pny a visit, coffee and tobacco 
ure offered ; the cofłce restores the vigour 
of which you have been deprived by thbe 
heat, the pipe supplies the place of eon- 
versation. , 


LADY BLESSINGTON'S DESULTORY THOUGH'TS. 
(Concluded fręga page 205.) 


A gencrons mind identifies itself with all 
around; but a selfish one identifies all 
things with self, 

Pieusures arę like those mountains which 
charm us when beheld from a distance; 
but lose all the beauty of their decqjtfuł 
hue when approached near. 

Gratitude is a prospective, rather than a+ 
retrospective virtue. 

Prejudices are the chnins forged hy igno- 
rance to keep men apart. 

It was anidbof —— that his conversation 
was a tissue of bon mots, * Ves,” said ——, 
«but remęmber it has nothing but bon 
mots; and though a few spangles may 
ornament a dress, a garment wholly co- 
vercd with them is fatiguing to the eye.” 

Wit is tbe lightning of the mind, reason 
the sunshine, and reflection the moonlicht ; 
for as the bright orb of the night owes its 
Justre to the sun, so does rellection owe its 
existence to reńson. 

We have a reading, a talking, and a 
writing publie. //Acn shall we have a 
thinking > 

Civilization begets vices, bnt the want of 
it occusions crimes. 

Mediocrity is only offensire when ae- 
compunied by pretension ; because it then 
wounds our vanity, by implying that it 
thought itself capable of decciviug us. 

To siecp by night aud drcam by day is 
the balm of misfortune. 

To be listened to with attention, and to 
ągquire the reputation of a good talker, 
never speak of yourself, but always in 
implied praise of these you address, 
or in pungent satire of their contem- 
poraries. 

+  Poor.=A term of reproach in England, 
and of pity in most other countries. 

Those who have been the idols of the 
populace, generally end by becoming its 
victims ; for the maltitude 'resemble chil- 
dren who build castles of cards, onły for 
the pleasure of destroying them with a 
breath. 

Metaphysics, a science, the study of 
which proves that to. be incomprehen- 
sible which was before only suspected of 
being so. ) 

As bęęs cah breed no poison, though they 
mużk.the deadliest juiceg, so the noble mind, 
though forced to drain the cup of misery, 
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can yield but generous thoughts and noble 
deeds. : 

If we could bring ourselves to consider 
self but as a subordinate atom in the great 
mass that forms the world, we shonld per- 
baps bear our troubles with more equani- 
mity: but such is our vunity, that each 
considers himself the centre of a little 
world of his own. 

There are certain hearts in which the 
germ of mełancholy is implanted even in 
their earliest youth, and maturity only 
strengthens it. On such persons the in- 
evitable ills of life fall with a weight thut, 
if it crush them not wholły, leaves them 
eternally bruised in spirit. 

„rithmetic—A science differently stu- 
died by futhers and sons: the first gene- 
rally confining themselves to addition, and 
the second to subtraction. 

There are some qualities in our natures 
rendered noxious or innoxious by thcir en- 
connter with others,—just us various medi- 
cines lose or receive power by an inter- 
mixtnre. 

Politeness may prevent the want of wit 
and talents from being observed ; but wit 
and talents cannot prevent the discovery 
of the want of politeness. 


Give me a friend, within whose well-poised mind 
Fxpericnce holds her scat. But let my bride 
Be innocent as flowers that fragrance shed, 

Yet know not they are sweet. | 


The Future.—A consolation for those 
who have no other. 

Few people look on any ohject as it 
reully is; but regard it through some fan- 
tastie prisam presented by their own preju- 
dices, which Invest it with a tulse colour. 

Time is a stream in which there is no 
mooring the barks of life, because there is 
no casting anchor in it. 

In seeking happiness we overlook con- 
tent, which is always attainable, while 
happiness, though sometimes in view, is 
never within reuch. 

Pride prevents not the coimmission of 
unworthy actions, though it forbids the 
avowal of them. 

People are seldom tired of the world 
until tłie worłd is tired of them. 

While we valoe the praise of our friends, 
we should not despise the censures of our 
enemies ; us, from the malice of the latter, 
we frequently learn our funlts, which the 
kore of the former led them to over- 

tok, 

Happiness resembles the bird of para- 
dise, which is said never to be seen but at 
a distance. . 

Politics, a science, which no one believes 
those who differ with him to understand. 

AH desire, but few are willing to pay the 
price of, the good opinion of the world. 
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Bertodicals. 


* NICHOLAA NICKLEBY, NO. XVI. 


[Tur sketchy story proceeds iu its three 
sections—the Nicklebys,=the black-legs, 
—and the griping miser; and tlle Number 
before us is brimful of love, muduess, and 
inurder. The incidents are attractive, their 
broad humour, and some of the coimmon- 
places of life, being set down with that close 
identity which has secured for the sketches 
of Boz such extensive popularity. * Dygi- 
cile est proprie communia dicere," says the 
pleasant old Latin poet; and there are few 
merits which the world in our day so readily 
recognise, and so liberally encourage, as 
excellence in this art of portrayiny the 
little scenes and minor incidents, or by- 
„pluy, of every-day life. The truth is, the 
multitude had rather be reminded than 
informed ; though novelty be pleasink in 
its way, there is a pleasure in the recog- 
nition of certain points of human charac- 
ter, to which few are insensible. Unex- 
pected association, we know, are the great 
source of laughter : hence Mrs. Nickleby, 
withsher traly feminiue blnnders, though 
sometimes tiresome to the few, umuse the 
many ; * she is so natural,” say the lat- 
ter—=* so like some one we have seen or 
heard ;”” and to hit the humovr of the large 
class of readers must surely be the secret 
strinę of the puppet popularity. Boz is 
well aware of this fact. Ile is, moreover, 
an excellent puinter of domestic affoctions, 
of those brief phases of our brief life which 
are enacted in cvery drawing-room, par- 
lour, kitchen, and hall; whilst he is a 
very master in pieturing the tond enjoy- 
ments of hearth and hoine, which he invrests 
with the lights, shadows, and touches of 
rculity. The great success of this species 
ot writing, in an age characterized by a 
desire to be informed, is remarkable : one 
would imnugine that the many instead of 
the few would turn aside from these scenes 
of common life and humour, with the 
observations, *we know all this, and what 
good comes ofit?” The reply, we suspect 
must be, that such homeliness, such 
sketches of Nature when she is not sitting 
for her portrait, seize upon the affcetion 
and the understanding with double the 
hold of those rhetorieal displays which 
make a dead set ut the feelings, and not 
unfrequently by pandering to their mis- 


givings. Boz succceds in catching Naturee 


at home, in dishabille, or rather not made 
up for abroad, and not knowing that she 
is observcd—for Nature, like her loveliest 
representative, beautiful woman, in such 
scasons, is most to be,admired. Again, 
these sketches of familiar oceurrences are 
pleasant reliefs to the studicd scenes of 
more ambitions life. "The Nickleby court- 
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ships (and they are thickening as the tale 
approaches finality), may be trifing in 
priut, and, at times, almost experiments 
upon tlie reader's patience; and especially 
to him who in full-blown vanity torgets 
tbat one of the fall-growa characteristies 
of hjunan nature is weakness. We envy 
him not his perceptions, for we more than 
suspect that he is the loser by his own 
errors. (GG. A. Stcerems, we believe, calls 
courtship the bowliut-green of life, and in 
the Number before us. Boz certainly shews 
us the game, Net its vivacity is ocea- 
sionally tinged with pathos, as in the fol- 
lowing touching paragraph :—] 

"There is a dread disease which so prepares its 
victirq, as it were, for death ; which so relineś it of 
its grosser aspect, and throws around farmniliar lovhs 
uncarthly indications of the coming change—a dread 
ślisease, in which the struggle between soul and 
body is so gradual, qniet, and solemn, and the 
result so sure, that day by day, and grain by grain, 
the mortal part wastes and withers away, so that 
the spirit grows light and sanguine oh its ligbten- 
ing load and feeling immortality at hand, deems it 
but a new term of mortal life=—a diRease in which 
death and life are so strangely blendedzthat death 
takes the glow and hne of lite, and life the gaunt 
and grisly form of death—a disease which medicine 
never cured, wealth warded oft, or poverty could 
boast exemption fron—which sometimes moves in 
giant strides, and sometimes at a tardy sluggish 
pace, but, slow or gnick, is ever sure and certain. 

[The middle chapter of the Number * in- 
volves a serious PE being nei- 
ther more nor less than the dcath ot Lord 
Francis Verisopht, in 4 ducl with Sir Mul- 
berry Ilawk, arising out of a dispute at 
ilunpton Races, which, by the way, are 
grapbically deseribcd in the author's best 
manner. Here are a few capital reflcctions 
on sccing gipsies on the race-course.] 

wen the sun-burnt faces of gipsy children, half 
naked though they be, sugęest a drop of comfort. 
1t is a pleasant thing to see that the sun has been 
there, to know that the amr and light are on them 
every day, to fecl that they are children and lead 
children's lives; that if their pillows be damp, it is 
with the dews of lleaven, and not with tears; tbat 
the liimbs of their girls are free, and that they are 
not erippled by distortions, imposing an unnatntał? 
and horrible penance upon their sex; that their 
lives are spent from day to day at least among the 
waving trees, and not in the midst of dreadful en- 
gines which make Young children old before they 
know what childhood is, and give them the exhaus- 
tion and infirmity of age, without, like age, the 
privilege to dic. God send that old nursery tales 
were true, and that gipsies stole such children by 
the score ! 

[The gaming market is well sketched, 
especially the portraits of a proprietor of 
a gambling-booth, and the president of 
a rouge-ct-=noir table. The scene of the 
zamblers maddened with wine is fcar- 
a drawn; and the preliminaries of the 
duel being urranged, the parties *' join 
company in the avenue of trees which 
leads from Petersham to Ham House. 
Meanwhile, here are whole-lengths”of the 
seconds :—] . . 

Both utterly heartless, both men upon town, both 
thoroughły initiated in its worst vices. both deeply 
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in debt, both fallen from some higher estate, both 
addictęd to every depravity for which society can 
find some genteel name and plead its most depraving 
conventienalities as an excuse, they were naturally 
gentlemen of most unblemished honour themselves, 
and of great nicety concerning the honour of other 
people. 

[The going-out to fight, and the result, 
are terrifically told :— 3 

What a contrast, when thdy reached the street, 
to the scene they had just left! It was already day- 
break. For the Aaring yellow light within, was 
substituted the clear, brigŁt, glorious morning; for 
a hot, close atmosphere, tainted with the smell of 
expiring lamps, and recking with the steams of( riot 
and dissipation, the free, fresh,"wholesome air. But 
to the fevered head on which that cool air blew, it 
seemed to come laden with remorse for time mia- 
sponć and countless opportunities neglected. With 
throbbing veins and burning skin, eyes wild and 
heavy, thoughts hurried and disordered, he *e]t as 
though the light were a reproach, and shrunk invo- 
luntarily from the day as if he were some foul and 
hidenus thing. * . . : 

So died Lord Frederick Verisopht, by the hand 
which he had loaded with gifts and clasped a thou- 
sand times; by the act of him but for whom and 
others like hire he might have lived a happy man, 
and died with children's faces round his bed. 

The sun came proudly up in all his majesty, the 
noble rivercran its winding course, the leaves qui- 
vered and rustled in the air, the birde poured their 
cheerful songs from every trce, the short-lived but- 
terfy fluttered its little wings ; all the light and life 
of day came on, and amidst it ali, and pressing down 
the grass whose every blade bore twenty tiny lives, 
lay the dead man, with lis stark and rigid face 
turned upwards to the sky. 

[In the third chapter, the abode of Ar- 
thur Gride is thus minutely detailed :— 

In an old house, disamal, dark and dusty, which 
seemed to have withered, like himself, and to bave 
grown yellow and shrivelled in hoarding him from 
the light of day, as he had in hoarding his money, 
lived Arthur Gride. Meagre old chairs and tables 
of spare and bony make, and hard and cold as 
misers” hearts, were ranged in grim array against 
the gloomy walls; attenuated presses, grown lank 
and lantern-jawed in guarding the, treasures they 
enclesed, and tottering, as though from constant fear 
and dread of thieves, shrunk up in dark corners, 
whence they cast no shadows on the ground, and 
seemed to hide and cower from observation. A tall 
grim clock upon the stairs, with lony lean hands and 
famished face, ticked in cautious whispers, and 

Gen it truck the time in thin and piping sounds, 
ke an old man's voice, rattled as if twere pinched 
with hunger. 

[The scene of the old miser and his 
housekecper, Peg Śliderskew, with his 
resolution to be married in the bottle- 
green suit which he bought cheap at the 
pawnbroker's, with a tarnished shilling in 
the walstćoat pocket—is excellent ; as is 
also thŚ old woman's raillery on her mas- 
ter's ill-assorted nuptials: * she's very 
frugal, and she's very deaf; her living 
costs next to nothing, and it's no use her 
listening at keyholes, for she can't hear.”] 


Gbe Naturalist, 


BIRTA.OF A GIRAFFE, 


On the 19th ułt. a >> at the Zoolo- 
gieal Gardens, Regent» Pafk, gave birth 
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tó a male, which died on the 2Sth; it is 
supposed, from the parent refusing to nur- 
ture it, and the cow's miłk, provided As a 
substitute, not agrecing with it. This in- 
teresting little creature was exhibited four 
days, and attracted many visitors ; no less 
than „£75 having been received on the duy 
previous to its death. From some notes 
read by Professor Owen to the Zoological 
Society, on June 25, we gather that the 
mother's period of gestation had been, us 
nearly as possible, ascertained to be four- 
teen months, eighteen duys, or fifteen 
lunar months. The young animal, when 
born, was perfectly motionless, and appa- 
rently a. or strangulated, its lips and 
nose being tinged with blood; but after 
gentle friction had been used for a short 
time, breathing and motion quickly fol- 
lowed; the mother was in no way de- 
pressed or debilitated. 1t came into the 
worid, like other ruminants, with the eyes 
open, but the hoofs were disproportionately 
large, and very soft and white at their ex- 
panded extremities ; the skin was marked 
as distinetly as in tbe adult; the horns 
were represented by stiff and long black 
hairs, and tbe mane was well developed. 
It made many vigorons efforts to stand, 
raising itself on the fore knees, and was 
able to support itself on outstretched legs 
two hours after birth : in ten hours, it had 
gained sufficient strength to walk. It 
sucked with avidity warn cow's milk from 
a bottle, and once or twiee uttered low 
gentle grunts, or bleats, like a fawn or 
calf: the mother had not hitherto shewn 
signs of aflection or parentul care, nor 
were there any symptoms of nourishing 
her offspring ; yet, once having pushed 
down the young one when hastily moving 
from it, she stood still, and gazed on the 
prostrate animal with un cxpression of 
maternal feeling. It is related by the 
keeper of the male giraffes, that whilst one 
looked upon the mother and her young 
one with indifference, the other, the sire, 
shewed great restlessness and impatience 
to approach them, and, when allowed to do 
so, licked and caressed the. young stranger. 
The length of the young one, from the 
muzzle to the setting of the tail is 6 ft. 
10 in. ; and when standing it could reach 
with the muzzle six feet. 





Datletles. 


oerazeczcyzzia 


The best Knock.—Lord Erskine always 
directed his tiger to knock at the house 
where he intended to call with a post- 
man's knock ; his lordship observing, that 
he had long observed servants always 
more punctually ahswered knocks of that 
kind than any other. 
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Tyburn Trec.This * fatal retreat for 
the unfortunate brave”” was marked by a 
low wooden railing, within which stood the 
triple treę. Opposite the gallowa was an 
open gallery, or scaffolding, like the stand 
at a race-course, which, on state occasions, 
was crowded with spectators. Within the 
enclosure were reared several lofty gibbets, 
with their ghastly burthens. Altogether, 
it was a hideous and revolting sight.— From 
Jack Sheppard, in Bentley's Miscellany. 
[This is a capital commencement of a 
new volume. The editor, by the way, €x- 
cels in suburban scenery: his sketches 
have none of the miminy-piminy of the 
Cockaigne school, but abound with na- 
ture, and a nice pach of the pie- 
turesque : some of the bits in the present 

aper are perfection. Washington Irving 
„has been added to the roll of contributors.] 


New Steamer.—A steam-vessel of greater 
magnitude and power than either the Zri- 
tish (Queen or the Greać Western, the 
largest, we believe, that has ever been 
built, and, in respect to internal arrange- 
ments, the most elegant and commnodious, 
is shortly to be launched, to ply between 
England and America. This vessel, called 
«The President,” and commanded by 
Lieut. Campbell, R.N.. is expected to 
make her first voyage tor New York on 
the Ist of August.=Mfonthly Chronicle. 

Sang froid.— At an Irish festiva/, not 
many years since, a fellow cut off his anta- 
gonist's hand, which he lifted up and tossed 
to him, saying coolly : * Arrah ! honey, 
you've dropp'd your glove.” 

English Luxury.=The state and mag- 
nificence of the English court, (says Bishop 
Goodman,) did especially EE in the 
time of King Henry VIII.: the order and 
allowance of his house was contrived by 
Cardinal Wolsey in as magnificent a man- 
ner as any priuce hath in the world; here 
was no putting to board-wagea ; the mean- 
est yeoman had three good dishes of meat; 
every gentleman's table had five dishes; 
the clerk comptroller had eight dishes— 
very substantial meat, more than would 
have served forty or fifty Prop and his 
table cost the King, buying tbe meat at 
the King's price, very near «£1,000 per 
annum : the lord chamberlain had six- 
teen dishes ; two joints of meat went for a 
dish. 

Norwood.-In this delightful saburb, The 
South Metropolitan Cemetery, and the 
Beulah Spa, remind one of * Death and 
the Doctor.” 

4 Hint.—The Princess.of Wales, in one 
of her shrewd letters says, * My delter 
half, or my worse, which you choose, has 
hcen ill I hear, but nothing to make me 
hope or fear." 
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The world is wide enough for all. There 
is nothing new under the sun, * Le beau 
est mon bien, et je reprend ou je retrouve.” 
The novelty consists in the fashion, the 
4 callida juncturą” of the workman; *a 
1l'euvre on connait l'artisan.”” [We extract 
this liberal sentiment from the Quarterly 
Review, from its bespeaking the precise 
position which, it is our anxious wisl., the 
Literary JPorld should present to the 
public.] % 

Pun funebre.—Some years since, Lord 
Auckland's eldest son, Mr. Eden, was 
missing under calamitous apprehensions, 
when a wag conld not resist saying, * Oh! 
they ought to look for him in Edea; be 
mustsbe there.” 


Old Physician.—The /Esculapius of the 
age of James I. was one Butler, *the 
great physician of Cambridge, and the first 
Englishman who applied chemistry to 
the study of medicine with greater suc- 
cess than any of his predecessors. When 
Tresham, (one of the gunpowder traitors,) 
fell very sick in the Tower, Hłtler, on 
visiting him, gave him a piece of very pure 
gold, to be put into his mouth ; and upon 
the taking out of that gold, Butler said 
that he was poisoned. Knowing himself to 
be the prince of physicians, Butler would 
be observed accordingly.  Compliments 
would prevail nothing with him, entreaties 
but little; surly threatenings would do 
much, and a witty jest do anything. He 
died in 162], and was buried in St Mary's, 
Cambridge: an expert apothecary was 
subsequently buried by him; and, Fuller 
observes, * if some eminent physician were 
interred on his other side, I would say that 
Physic lay here in state, with its two pages 
attending it.” ”” 


The Tench has been called the fish's phy- 
sician, because the sliime which is spread 
all over it, like that of the eel, appears to 
have a hcaling quality for wounded fishes 9, 
and the ravenous pike himself, is said to 
be so sensible of this property in the tench, 
that he will not feed upon him —Hofland's 
Angler's Manual. 


Snuf-taking in South Africa.—One half 
of the powder having been transferred to 
the haka of the hand, by means of a small 
ivory spoon, which is usually hung round 
the neck, the recipient leisurely seats him- 
self under a convenient bush, drawing 
every grain into his nostrils at once, with 
an o: which is followed by a co- 
pious flood of tears. 

Fashionable Novels.—Sir Henry Halford 
attributes to green tea, which injures the 
pineal gland, and to water parties, which 
weaken the digestive organs, the wishy- 
washiness of West-epd literature.—quar- 
terły Review. 
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„A Georgian Prince.—Nothing could be 
morę primitive than the architecture of his 
house: the principal room was scarcely 
twelve feet square, and furnished onły with 
a bench and table ; the walls were made 
of tranks of trees, cemented with mortar, 
and were scarcely proof ngainst the „rain, 
which fell in torrents. *Thongh in name 
a prince, the occupier was scarcely above 
the labouring class in station or intelli- 
gence : he was the dwner of a vincyard, 
by the produce of which he lived, and in 
which he himself worked, together with 
his servanta—/7'złbraham's Travels. 


Funerals in Breland.—A few yenrs since, 
there were howlers by profession, and of 
different degrees of excellence. assthere 
are in opera singers. A woman named 
Sheela, was a Catalani in the'fcience, and 
BOB: said * ave you bespoken Shcela ? 

ch, she Aowłs iligautly! Ah! God bless 
you, do get Sheela, or it wilł not be worth 
going to.” 

To a Lagły' s Parasol. By Sidney Smith. 
Detested shade | thou that dost oft beguile 
My wątchful cyes of many a winning smiłe; 
Why dost thou spread thy silken arch above 
Her dazzling face, and dim the light of love? 
Why hide the wandering sunbeams from her cyes? 
No gem so bright the wandering sunbcam Spics. 
Why stop the breezes from their tłeeting bliss t 
No lips Bo swect the fleeting breczes kiss. 
"Twerc something worth, if thy soft gloom could stay 
The gazing soul, and cloud the inward day— 
Could veil that form that thrills my inward breast, 
And give me days of east, and nights of rest. 

Louis XIV. and GCondć.—Lovuis, when he 
heard of the arrival of Condć at Versailles, 
after his last vietory, paid him the high 
honour of coming to the top of the princi- 
pał etaircasc to meet him. Conde, scarcely 
able to mount the steps at all, (for he was 
suffering severely from the gout,) besought 
the monarch to pardon him for making 
him wait. * Cousin,” replied the king 
with a smile, when one is so londed 
<with laurels, it is, of course, difficult to 
walk. *—Jamee. 


Rum.-Calling one morning upon Lord 
Erskine, (when he lived in Bryanstone- 
street,) and waiting to be let in, a trollop- 
ing girl came to it with a tea-cup in her 
hand, covered with a. corner of her shawl, 
which a pufł of wind lifted and revealed— 
lo and behold, the cup contained ubout a 
quartern of rum! Justat that moment, 
the ex-chancellor himself opened the door, 
and observing me smile, umiled too. — 
Diary Times Geo. IV, 

en.—Lord Erskine getting into an 
argument respecting the merits of Dryden 
the poet, and waxing earnest, uffirmed 
that * glorioue John” had done nothing 
excellańt but thę ode of Alexander's feast; 
ami that, said be, *jsa jewel in a sow's 
snout, ' 
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Curious IPatch A few years since, a 

erson at Cork possessed a watch which 
ad belonged to Louis XVI. It was only 
the size of a common French watch, but 
was;full of mechanism ; and comprised, be- 
sides the ordinary works of a time-piece, 
an almanac, a diary of the weather, and 
various other singular contrivanees. 


Raihways.—From a recent parliamentary 
return of all the moneys authorized to be 
raised under the' sanction of the Acts 
wherehy railway companies have bcen in- 
corporated, between the first of Jannary, 
1526, and that of January, 1839, a period 
of thirteen yenrs, it appcars that the 
moneys so authorized to te ruised amount 
to the sum of .657,789,444 ; of which sum, 
£41,610,8]14 are capitul in joint stock, the 
remaining £16,177,630 being made up of 
the sum which the various companies are 
authorized to raise by loan or mortęaye. 


Barbeł,—Most of the barbel taken in 
nets are sold by tlie fishermen to the Jews 
about Whitechapel, who śre very fond of 
this fish, and ure suid to have a inode of 
stewiny then, so as to make an excellent 
dish. — Hofland' s ngler's Manunt. 

Maintenance of State-—Shakspeare, (in 
Ileunry VIII.) by one little trait, marks the 
habit of state, a second nature— Catharine, 
divorced and dying, at peace with all, for- 
giving all, even Wolsey, forgot all, suve 
that she was a queen, and dauglter of a 
queen. Her Castilian blood boils ut the 
omission of the usual ceremony by the 
messenger ; nor will any exensc appcase 
her : * But this fellow let ne never see 
again. —Henry VIN. iv. 2. — Quarterly 
fiteriew. 

Łady Ozford, one of the bdełlles of 1814, 
was named the ** Harlciaun Miscelłany ;"' 
the family name being Llarley. 


New Reading. 
** Auri sacra fames. —(Ovid.) 
An ancommonly dear gold frame. 


Lord Byron.—The Princess of Wales, in 
one of her odd letters, writes: * Lord 
Byron was all coułeur de rose last evening, 
and very pleasant; he sat beside me at 
supper, and we were very merry: he is 
quite anoder man when he is wid people 
he like, and who like him, than he is when 
he is wid oders who do not please bim so 
well. Ł always tell him there are two 
Lord Byrons; and when I invite him, I 

csny, I ask the agreeable Lord, not the dia- 

agreeable one. He takes my plaisanterie 
all in good part, and I fiatter myself I am 
rather a favourite with this great bard.” 


"w wózkami 
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NEW ZEALANDERS. 


[HLRALD, OR PEALE-MAKER |] 


[WE rcsume, (from page 147,) our notices 
of the important country of New Zealand, 
with the above portraits of two remark- 
able natives, copied, by permission, from 
the Messrs. Martin's clever lithographs, 
from drawings by Mr. Earle. The sole 
ocenpation of the Herald, or Peace-maker, 
is to carry messages between adverse 
chiefs, to prevent hostile meetings. and to 
bring abont treaties of pence ; his person 
being held sacred under all circumstances. 
The woman, whose name is Avow, islaw- 
fully married to an English captain, a 
regular trader at the Bay of Isłanda, and 
is the mother of several beautiful children: 
she is, in every respect, a good and faith- 
ful wife, and an affectionate mother; she 
usnally wears European clothes, aad only 
put on her native clothes, at Mr. Earle's 
request, to sit for her portrait; and our 
artist used to consider her beautiful. ] 

In general, the New Zealanders are a tall 
race of men, many of the individuals 
belonging to the "BEC" classes being six 
feet high and upwards. They are strong, 
active, and almost uniformly well shaped. 
Their hair is commonly straight, but 
sometimes curly: Crozęt says, he saw a 
few of them with red hair. Cook deseribes 
the females as far fiom attractive; but 
other observers give a more flattering 
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account of them. Mr. Savage, for example, 
assures us that their features are regular 
and pne ; and he seems to have been 
much struck by their * long black hair, 
and dark, penetrating eyes,” as well as 
* their well-formed figure, the interesting 
cast of their countenance, and the sweet 
tone of their voice.” Major Crnuise's 
testimony is almost equally favourahle. 
This race of people bears no affinity to 
that of the neighbouring continent of 
Australia, which appears to be identical 
with the Oriental or Papuan negro. Th 
New Zealanderis physicalły so superior to 
the Australian, that he regards him with 
the same contempt that most Europeans 
do the negro. Mr. Earle remarks: * The 
natives of Australia seem of the lowest 
grade, the last link in the great chain of 
existence which unites man with the mon- 
key. Their limbs are long, thin, and fiat, 
with large bony knees and elbows, a pro- 
jecting forehead and pot-belly. The mina, 
too, seems adapted to this mean configura- 
tion; they have neither en „, enter- 
prise, nor industry, and their curiosity can 
scarcely be excited. A few exceptions 
may be met with, but these are their 
general characteristics ; while the native 
of New Zealand are *cast in dcauty's 
perfect mould.” The children are so fine 
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and powerfully made, that each might 
serve as a mtodeł for'ań * infant Hercules ;” 
nothing tan exceed. the graceful and ath- 
letie form of' the men. or the rounded 
lintbu of their young women. These 
possess eyes heantifu! and eloquent, and a 
profusion of long, silky, curling hair; 
while the intellect of both sexes seemseof 
a superior order. Ałl ar eager for 
improvement, fall of energy, Rnd inde- 
fatigably industrious.'” 


r. Nicholas says, in'describing a chief- 
tain: «There was an easy dignity in the 
mannera of this man, anć l could not 
bchold, without admiration, the graceful 
elegance of his deportment, and the appro 
priate accordance of his action. Holding 
the pattoo-pattoo in his hand, he walked 
up and down along the margin of the river 
with a firm and manly step, arrayed in a 
pluin mat, wbich, being tied over his right 
shoulder, dęscended, with a kind of Htoman 
negligence, down to his ankles, und, to 
the mind of a classical beholder, might 
well represent the toga, whilst his towering 
stature anć perfect s ymmetry gave even 
more than Roman diguity to the illnsion.”” 
In another płace, he says : * Duaterra'stwo 
sisters were the most remarkable among 
the females; one of whom was distin- 
guished for her uncommon beauty, and 
the other for the facetions vivacity of her 
manners. The former appeared about 
seventeen, and wonld have been deermed, 
even in England, where there are so many 
rivals for the palm ot beauty, a candidate 
of the strongest pretensions. Her regular 
features, soft and prepossessing, displayed 
an engaging delicacy, the effect of which 
was heightened by the mild lustre of her 
eye;.und her cheek, lightly tinged with 
the roseate hne of health, needed not the 
extraneous embellishment of paint, to 
which some of our finest belles are so fund 
of resorting. In her figure she was slender 
and gracefnl, whilst the artless simplicity 

er manners gave additional interest to 
her charms.” 

Lieut. Breton observes: *-They are a fine 

race of people, being well formed, uthletie, 

„and actire. ' He then gives some extra- 
ordinary instances of their activity and 
ać whilst employed as sailors on 
board of English vessels. . Mr. Savage 
says, * The natives are of a very superior 
order, both in point of personal appearance 

rand intelectnal endowments. The men 
are usually from five feet eiyht inches to 
six feet; iń height, well-proportioned, and 
exbibit ovidant marks of great strength. 
The eglonr of the natives, taken as a 
mean, resembles that.of an European 
gi „ buż'there is considerakle difference 

© the skódes, vurying between a dark 
chestnuł and the lightsagreeable tinge of 
an English brunette;” 
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But it is needless to aceumulate evri- 
dence, the only value of which is to proye 
that you have a race of aborigines calcu- 
lated, hy intermarriage with Europeans, 
to form the basis of a great nation: there 
is not, as there is in the United States 
between the American and the negro, any 
physical repugnance to the complete amal- 
gamation of all classes ot settlers, should 
a colony be founded there, with the native 

opulation, as fast as they become civi- 

ized; for which they manifest an extra- 
ordinary aptitude and desire. One point 
in their character is.very satisfactory,—an 
invincible dislike to ardent spirits, and a 
general habit of temperance aud sobriety. 
Captain Cook bears teatimeny to their 
modesty, hy which hę says, they are dis- 
tinguished from all other inhabitants of 
sthbe South Seas. They are as ardent in 
friendship and love as they are cruel in 
their jęalousy, hatred, and revenge. There 
is a natural politeness and grandeur in 
their deportment ; u yearning after poetry, 
musie, and the fne arts; a wit and elo- 
guence tliat remind us, in reading all the 
uccounts of them, and in conversing with 
those who have resided amoug them, of 
the Greeks of Ilomer. Their language is 
rich and sonorons, abonnding in meta- 
physieal distinetions; and they uphold its 
pay inost tenaciousiy, although they 

ad no knowledge of writing until the 
imissionaries reduced their dialect to a 
grammatical form. lt is radically the same 
with that of Tahiti, and of the kindred 
nations. They have an abundance of 
poetry, of a lyrica! kind, of which may be 
seen many specimens, in a metre which 
seems regulated by a regard to quantity, 
as in Greek and Latin. They are pas- 
sionately fond of music. Mr. Nicholas 
speaks of a * plaintive and melodious air, 
which seemed not uulike some of our 
sacred music, ju many of its turns,” as it 
forcibly reminded him of the chanting in 
our cathedrals. 

They excel in carving, of which their 
war canoes, carrylng 100 men, are spe- 
cimens ; they display their natural talents 
also in their pursnit of astronomy. Mr. 
Nicholag assures us that *they reinain 
awake during the greater part of the night 
in the summer season, watching the mo- 
tiona-of the heavens, knd making inquiries 
concerńing the time when such and such a 
stur will appear. They have given numes 
to each of them, and divided them into 
cohstellations; and have, likewise, con- 
nected with them some curious traditions, 
which they hold in superstitious venera- 
tion. 1f the star they look for doea not 
appear at the time it is expected to be 
seen, they become «extremely nolicitous 
about the cause of its absence, and imme- 
diately relate the traditions which they 
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have received from the priests concerning 
it.' Baron Higel, a distinguished bota- 
nist, who visited the island, afirms. as do 
the missionaries, that there is not, in the 
northern island at least, a sibgle tree, 
vegetable, or even weed, a fish or a bird, 
for which the natives have not a name; 
and that those names are universally 
known. Baron Hiigel was at Śrst incre- 
dulous about this: he thought that, with a 
ready wit, they invented names; but on 
questioning other individuals in distant 
places, he found them always to agree. 
"The strength of their understanding is 
shown in nothing morę than in their total 
freedom from idolatry. Mr. Yate, the 
Church missionary, bears the mont decisive 
testimony to this, and assures ua that they 
have many jnet and admirable notions of 
God, quite conformable to the Sceripturese 
They call him Atua, and believe tkat he is 
a spirit infinite and eternal, who gar 
the world by his providence. They believe 
in the existence of the soul, and in its 
immortality ; and, upon the whole, there 
has never been found a people who, 
whether from traditions or by force of 
reasoning, have made a nearer approach 
to the Christian religion. They have in- 
teresting traditions concerning the Creation 
und the Deluge: for example, they say 
that the first woman was formed of one of 
the ribs of a man, and they call her name 
Heevce; an extraordinary eoincidence. 
They ałso say that the first man was 
created by threegods, of whom Toopoonah, 
or the grandfather, was the greatest. They 
have many traditions about the Flood, and 
the escape of one family only, in a canoe. 
The dove, likewise, is represented by them 
as instrumental in raising New Zealand 
from the bottom of the sea. What is very 
singular, they baptize their,children on the 
eighth day, when they name them. This 
ix done hy the priest, who, us they have no 
idolatry, is more of a teacher than a priest. 
They believe also in the existence of the 
devil, whom they call Wiro, and to whom 
they give, as Mr. Yate informa us, the 
same attributes, as are assigned in the 
Seriptures to the enemy of mankind. 
With this foundation to begiy upon, it 
is not wonderfal that the missionaries 
have met with A success. The recent 
publications ot the Church Missionary 
Society, attested by many respectable eye- 
witnosses, have satisfńed us that the mia- 
sionaries have accomplished a great revo- 
lution in New Zealand, and have prepdred 
the way for an enlightened Christian 
colony that woułd protect them, sym- 
pathise with them, and co-operate with 
them in their labours. Tliese indefatigable 
men have established many Christian 
churches, have taught their converts agri- 
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culture and thę mechanical arts, and have 
organized schoęla for both sexes, in which 
several thousands have been tauglit to 
reud, and have acquired the eleineuts of 
European knowledge. Already they have 


*'shewn their capacity for improvement, 


not only in examining and adopting a 
new religion, but likewise in carryjng their 
freedom of inquiry so far as occasionally 
to dispute the interpretation of the Serip- 
tures given by the missionarieś, who seem 
alarmed at the pa of a wpocies of 
noneonformity. We mention these things, 
not with a view to theological inquiry, but 
in order to prove the capacity of the New 
Zealanders, as well as their desire for 
improvement. Their cagerness to be 
tanght anything and everything, is attested 
by every writer, and by all the voyagers 
who have held intercourse with them. 
Many of them visit Sydney, and even 
London, in the South Sea whalers. Dr. 
Lang assures us, that the best helmsman, 
on board a vessel by which he once re- 
turned to England, was Toki, a New 
Zealander. * Nothing,” adds Dr. Lang, 
« could divert his attention from the com- 
pass, or the sails, or the sea; and when- 
ever | saw him at the helm, and especially 
in tempestucus weather at night, I conłd 
not help regarding it as a most interesting 
und most hopeful circumstance in the 
history of man, that a British vessel of 
400 tons, containing a valuable cargo und 
many souls of Europeans, shoułd ke steered 
across the boundless Pacific, in the midst 
of storm and darkness, by a poor New 
Zeaulander, whose fathers had, from tine 
immemoriul, been eaters of men.” 

« The New Zeulanders, ” says Mr. Yate, 
« are by no means suspicious of foreigners. 
It is true they dislikć the French, and have 
done so ever since the destruction of 
Captain Marion, in the Buy of Islands; but 
the English and Americans, notwithstand- 


iny the many injuries they have inflicted _ 


on the natives, are always cordially w 


comed, and in most instances sought after 
and encouraged. I have known a thousand 


Europeans and Americans in the Bay of 
Jslands at one time; it was the case in 
March, 1834, (the sane fact has been 
stated already, on the authority of another 
eye-witness, Augóstus Earle), "yet no 
jealonsy was expressed by the nafives 
that, from their numbera, they intended to 
take possession of their island, or that 
they wished to do so. I believe a scvere 
strugęle would ensue before they would 
allow any force to take posuession of their 
soil, or of uny portion of it, without what 
they deemed un equivalent.” 

Large purchases of land have heen made 
by the missionaries, at various żimes, and 
have keenu held sacred by the natives. The 
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price appears to have been a few axes, or 
other implementa of industry, articles of 
dress, Xe. Mr. Cruise describes a chieftain 
as offering to sell a large and fertile island 
for a single hatchet. Mr. Nicholas inforns 
us that he was present when the hereditury 
chieftain of Motooroa, a large and fertile 
island, offered to sell it for two muskets. 
Jt is quite certain that they are willing to 
dispose of their land, uncultivated and 
unencłosed land, at a price which, to us, 
would be nominul. At the same time, we 
must always religiously, that ix jastly and 
generously, respect the primary and in- 
alienable right of the aborigines to a 
subsistence out of the soil on which they 
were born. No plan of colonization ought 
to be cncouraged, or even tolerated, that 
does not begin with the principle of up- 
holding the rights and improving tle 
condition ef the aborigines. 

We have only to say further, that all 
the labour in these islands, is undoubtedly 
at the command of those Europeans who 
should establish in them just laws and 
government,sand be willing to treat the 
natives with liberality. "The missionaries 
have demonstrated this ; they have shewn 
that the natives have an inherent curiosity 
and industry, which lead them to work 
under Earopeans voluntariły for their own 
amusement and improvement. To prove 
their great thirst for knowledge, we might 
quote the accounts of their thronging 
round the missionary mechanics with 
expressions of amazement and delight, 
when they saw the wonder of the anvil, 
and the forge, the saw, the lever, and the 
axe,—and thus explained the idolatry 
with which the ancients commemorated 
the authors of those now cormnon, but 
once novel, and always admirable, inven- 
tions. One chieftain burst into tears on 
being introduced to a rope-walk at Sydney, 
and exclaimed, in the bitterness of his 
regret: 6 New Zealand no good!” Ano- 

worked his passage to England purely 
from a desire to carry back kaowiedge to 
his countrymen ; but the savages in the 
English Thames nerer once permitted him 
tą go ushore.  Tbese were not irreclaim- 
able minds, in which such noble senti- 
menta existed. 

At the suggestion of the missionaries, 
roads have been formed; many snbstantial 
wooden bridges hare been erected over 
broad rivers ; ships of 300 tons burden have 
been built ; and all with the superintend- 
ence of only two or three Englishmen. 
The numierous and extensive buildings of 
four or five miseionary settlements have 
been completed ; anq' the agriculture of 
several eżteniive farms, as well as the 
operationssof several fax-dressing manu- 
factories, ropewalka; und other estab- 
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lishments, are now carried on by means of 
the volnntary hired labour of the New 
Zeałanders.* 


THE LONDON AND BIRMINGHAM 
RAILWAY. 


A Correspondent has favoured us with 
the following corrections of, and additions 
to, our description of the London and Bir- 
mingham Rnilway, pp. 193-196 :— 


Bletchley Station, 48 miles fram London, omilied. 
Length of Linslade Tunnel, 285 yarda. 

5 Stowe Hill do. 484 /;,, 

5 Kilsby do. 2,442 ,, 

ss Beechwood do. 292 ,, 


This Railway appears to have been pro- 
jęcted as early as the year 1825. Ita entire 
cost will be, say six millions ; of which five 
uillions and a half have been already 
duthorized by Parliament. 


THE OLD WHIG PORT TO HIS OLD 
BUFF WAISTCOAT. 


BY TRE LATE CAPTAIN MORRIS. 


FAREWELL, thou poor rag of the muse! 
In the bag of the elothesman go lie : 

A sixpence thou'lt fetch from the Jews, 
Which the hard-hearted Christians deny. 


Twenty years, in adversity's spite, 
I bore thee most proudly along: 
Stood jovialły buf to the fight, 
And won the world's ear with my song. 


But, prosperity's humbłed thy case: 
Thy friends in full banquet I see, 

And the door kindly shut in my face, 
Thou'st become a fooł's garmenł to me '-— 


Poor rag! thou art welcome no more, 
The days of thy service are past, 

Thy toils and thy glories are o'er, 
And thou and thy master are cast. 


But, though thou?rt forgot and betrayet, 
"Twill ne'er be forgotten by me, 

How my old lungs within thee have plny'ń, 
And my spirits have swelled thee with plee. 


Perhaps they could swell thee no more, 
For Time's icy band's on my head; 
My spirits are weary and sore, 
And the iinpulse of Friendship is dead. 


Then adieu! tho'” I cannot but fret 
That my constancy with thee must part, 
For thou hast not a hole in thee yet, 
Though thro” źhee they have wonnded my heart. 


I change thee for sable, more sage, 
To mourn the hard lot I abide; 
And mark upon grafiłude's page 
A błot that hath buried my pride. 


Ah ! who wonld believe, in these lands, 
From the Wóige 1 should suffer a wrong? 
Had they seen how with hearta and with hands 
They followed in frenzy my song.. 


Who'd have thought, though so eager their claws, 
Whey'd condenn me fhus hardły to plead ? 

Through my prime I have toil'd for your cause, 
And you ve left me, when aged, in need. 


Could ye not, 'midst the favours of fałe, 
Drop a mite where all own it is due? 
Could ye not, from the feasi of the sfate, 
Throw a orumb to a servant so true I, 


* Rritish Colonization of New Zealand. 
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In your scrambie 1 stirred not a jot— 
Too proud for rapacity's strife ; 

And sure that all hearts would allot 
A scrap to the claizns of my life. 


But go, faded rag, and while gone 
PI turn thy hard fate to my ease; 

For the hand of kind Heaven hath sbewn 
AJI crosses have colours that pleuse. 


Thus a blisa from thy shame I receive, 
Though my body's met treatment so foul, 

I caii suffer, forget, and forgive, ą 
And get comfort, more worth for my souł. 


And when seen on the rag-zeller's rope, 
They who know thee'll say ready enough, 
«There service hangs jilted by hope, 
This once was poor M—rr—is's bufi” 


1f they let them give virtue her name, 
And yield an example 10 teach, 

Poor rag, thou hast served in thy shame 
Better ends thau thy konours could reach. 


But, though the soul gain by the loss, 
The stomach and pocket still say, 
«Pray what shall we do 'n this crośa ?” 
1 answer, " be poor and be gay.” . 


Let the muse gather mirth from her wronę, 
Smooth her wing in adverstty's shower ; 
To new ears and new hearts tune her song, 

And still look for a sun-skintng hour! 


While I, a disbanded old Whip, 
Put up my discharge with a smile ; 
Face about— prime and load—take a swig, 
And march off=to the opposite file. 


G. R. Aug. st. 1815. 


GLIMPSES OF ROMAN PALACES. 
PALAŻZO ROSPIULIOSI. 

Amona the many palaces which attract 
visitors in Rome, there are few, perhaps, 
containing more objects really worth see- 
ing, in a limited space, than the Palazzo 
Rospigliosi. Driving through the court- 
yard, we ascended a flight of steps into a 
beautifully laid out garden, bordered by 
orauge and lemon-trees, which, at the 
time of our visit, were laden with fruit. 
In the centre stands a pepper-trec which 
has only been nlanted fifteen years, and 
has nevertheless attained a considerable 
height, but has only of late begun tobearuny 

roduce ; according to the custode, it wus 

rought from America. The part of the 

alace shown to visitors is a hall, flanked 

y two lofty apartnents, and entirely un- 
connected with the remainder of the build- 
ing : the entrance-hall is indeed a dópóć of 
valuable objects; on the ceiling is the 
famous Aurora of Guido, in fresco, in 
excellent preservation, the colours being 
beautifully vivid. In the centre of the hall 
ix a bronze horse, the work of Berniy pos- 
seśsing great merit; and iu two corners 
are a bust of Nero when a youth, and an 
antique figure of Diuna in the act of shoot- 
ing. The bow is gone, but the handle still 
remaina, and is, indeed, afine piece of senip- 
ture. In the apartment on the left of the 
entrance inuy be seen the Andromeda of 
Guido ; the Triumph of David, by Dome- 


, Caracci; and Adam and 


nichino; and a picture of Our Saviour, by 
Rubens; and in that on the right, Sunp- 
son pulling down the temple, by Ludovico 
we in Paradise, 
by Domenichino; all frst-rate pictures. 
This room also contains a fine bust of 
Ścipio Africanus, found on excavating the 
Baths of Constantine, on the site of which 
this palace stands. It would be diff zult to 
find a collection 30 unique as this, contain- 
ing, as it does, tte chef-/ceuvres of some 
of the best masters, as well as some truly 
curious remałna of ancient sculpture. The 
Palazzo Rospigliosi was built by Cardinal] 
Scipio Borghese. 
PALAZZU BORGHESE. 

*'This is a splendid buildiog, situated in 
the Piazza Borghese, and contains a sn- 
perior gallery of pictures, which is acces- 
sible to strangers, at cerlain hours ot the 
day. The suite of rooms containing these 
masterpieces of art is extensive, and is ter- 
minated by a garden embellished by u 
fountain. We will enumeraute a few of the 
chief pictures as samples o$ the value of 
the general collection ; but the Sibyl, by 
Domeniehino, deservecz a separute notice. 
This lovely painting, in our opinion, one 
of the finest extant, is in wonderful preser- 
vation ; the expression of the countenance 
denotes a degree of heavenly inspiration, 
which is in itself inimitable, while the soft 
tone of the colonring and the sweetness uf 
the smile are absolutely enchanting. Such, 
at least, is our idea, and if we had the 
happiness of being a Rothschild, and that 
pieture was for sale, we would gladly pay 
down a cool ten thousand for such a mas- 
terpiece. Among the other good paintings 
are a head of Raphael, by himself; the 
Visitation, by Rubens; Sacred and Pro- 
fane Love, by Titian; the Prodigal Son, 
by Ganercino ; and the Saviour on the Cross, 
by Vandyck. One of the apartments also 
contains several pictures executed on lapis 
lazuli, as well as a maynificent mdSAle 
tuhle ; and another, called the Gluss 
Chamber, is walled with mirrors, on which 
flowers are painted. As a large collection 
of ancient and modern art, tew galleries 
in Rome can vie with that of the Pulazzo 
Borghese. 

PALAZZO FALCONIERI. 

This palace, the residence of Cardinal 
Fesch, looks out on the Tiber, and enjoyx 
a beautiful view of the surrounding hills. 
The gallery of paintings is valuable and 
unique ; and the whole of it, with the ex- 
pa of the pictures of the French 
school, is shewn to strangers. The best 
worth notice of the Italian school are, the 
Assumption, hy Guido ; S$. Carlo Borromeo. 
by Domenichino ; a landscape, by Salvntor 
Rosa ; and two elildren, by Corregio. But 
the Flemish pictures ure the gems of thin 
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collection, caupeialng valuable specimens 
of the first artists of that country, Among 
them may. be found a Battle Scene, by 
Wonvermanns; landscapes, by Cuyp and 
Paul Potter; the Saviour in Prison, by 
Teniers ; the Inside of a Cottage, by ditto ; 
the Ascension, by Vandyck; andan Ecte 
Homo, by Rembrandt. In: one of the 
apartments is a bust of Madame Mere, 
the Cardinal's sister. It is very agrecable 
for English visiters, who in their own 
country have little or no opportunity of 
seeing good pictures, to be kble with such 
facility to obtain admittance to these 
splendid collections, containing the best 
works of masters of almost every age. 
It is necessary to obtain an order from the 
Cardinal's secretary, previous to viewing 
bis gallery of pietures; but it is a mere 
affuir of form, and oń the stranger's card 
of address being sent, permission is in- 
stantly given. MorLeY. 


SKRTCHEŚ OF EVENING PARTIES. 
CONCLUSIVE. 


TAKING Out the tumblers and trifle- 
dishes for en evening party, from their 
quiet shelves in the china-closet, is very 
troublesome ; but we are sure it must be 
ten times worse putting them away again, 
especially when all the fun is over. And 
yet people generally contrive, somehow 
or another, to get their house into toler- 
ably good order by the middle of the next 
day ; at least, as far as the drawing-room 
and visible apartments are concerned. 
What state the kitchen is in, we do not 
know, because visiters who make' morn- 
ing calls are not generally ushered into 
it; but we can imagine that it must be 
a feurful scene of eonfusion and dirty 
plates. 

Reuder, we will suppose you are fond 
PR ening arties, and make a point of 
going to all you are invited to. If our 
supposition be true, we will inform you 
how you conduet yourself when the party 
is Qver, presuming you are of our own 
sex. You have paid your respects to the 
mistress of the house, (who is beginning to 
think her visiters have danced enough, 
and to wish they would all go,) and you 
come down into the hall for your hat, 
which, if it was new, or at all respect- 
able in appearance, you will esteem your- 
self lucky in again possessing; because 
the gnesta who have departed before you 
are so liable to make mistakes amongst 
the maltiplicity of hats and maeckintosh 
capes before them.. It is a fiue evening, 
and you o will walk bome at a 
saving of two shillinga coich-hire. Ifyou 
are quite collected and cool about the 
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brain, you will doubtless bend your pi 
towards your w A steadily enough ; 
but if you are at all excited with the 
blane-manger and lobster-salad you have 
eaten at supper, you will skip along the 
trottożr as far as the aj of the street, 
wondering what a littlg noise your pumps 
make on the pavement; aud then, getting 
rather out ot brcath,. settle down into a 
walk, first trying to „gtep on all the divi- 
sions of the pąygjńent flags, and then 
eudeavouring to miss them all, with a 
laudable perseverance, to place. your foot 
on the iron tóp of every coal-ttlłar you 
may chance to pass. If you meetią po- 
liceman, you will probably beg to know, 
in the politest manner possible, how his 
inspector is; and if the night cabs with 
ho doors and seats hail you, you will 
refuse, saying you are in a harry. When 
you arrive at home, your first act will be 
to take a long draught out of the water- 
bottle on your wash-hand-stand; and 
having thus refreshed yourself, you will 
undress, carelessly throwing your clothes 
in wild confusion about the room, and 
jump into bed. You will not, however, 
go to sleep directly, for you feel too hot 
and excited; and every time you elose 
your eyes you will imagiue tlat man 
miniature railroads are passing throng 
the tunnels of your brain. hen come 
the mingled and visionary retrospections 
ot the party—the chandeliers, the * im, 
tum, tumtity tum” ot the finale of Les Echos, 
and the indistinct visions of the people 
moving about ; and, though last, not least, 
the shadowy form and imaginary voice of 
the young lady in the check muslin, that 
you danced with three times running after 
supper. 

There is an exqnisitely touching little 
French ballad called La Follę, that we 
remember to have once heard, which de- 
scribes the feeling of a young girl going 
mad with love for some false one she had 
met at a ball, and endeavouring to recall 
the cirenmstances connected with the air 
of a waltz she is listlessly humrming : she, 
at length, remembers it was to that same 
air she wifs dancing with him; and it fur- 
thermore appears, that during the waltz 
something more than words, and yet not 
blows, passed betwcen them. With the 
madness we have nothing to do, for we 
think it would take a great deal to drive 
us rad for love; but, with regard to the 
recollections aroused by the air, we know 
that many old scenes of former amuse- 
ments are conjured up by the sound of 
the musie we then heard; and we will be 
bound, that if all the, associations con- 
nected with Strauss” Waltzes were col- 
lected and published, they would form a 
most interesting volume. 
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How peculiarty disagreeable is the next 
morning ; when you first thoroughly arouse 
yourself, ufter being called tour times, 
feverish and tired, with the pleasant 
thought, that all your every-day attire is 

uietly reposing in yonr drawers, and no- 
thing but your dress-costume lying about 
the room. Everything looks provokingly 
annoying: there are the two or three 
fuded flowers, or ratber stalks, in your 
coat, which looked so blooming last night; 
the dirty kid gloves, with all the fingers 
split into ribbons; the empty caraft, that 
you have drained during the niyht, and 
consequently, hindered your dental źoż/ećźe ; 
and your delicate shirt-collar delightfully 
stained with your satin stock. We would 
not usk a favour of you then for theworld 
—more especially if you have an engayuę- 
ment in the city at half-past ten, and live 
out of line of the omnibuses. 

Your discomfort the next day always 
bears an inverse proportion to your enjoy- 
ment the night before. If you had * one 
of the most pleasant evenings you ever 
recolleet,” depend upon it you will feel 
peculiarly * seedy” the next day; but if 
the party was dull, or słow, or shady, or 
whatever other epithets you like to apply, 
yon will get up the next day nearly as if 
nothing had occurred. And, after all, a 
great deal of your pleasure at a party 
dcpends upon whether it be your own seć 
or not. Not that we always like meeting 
the saine faces over And over again; but 
a slight intinacy with the manners and 
dispositions of those you come in contact 
with in society, will enable you to enjoy 
yourself much more. Still, we are not 
writing an essay, and so we will stop. If 
you have thought our small opinions worth 
rewing, we will follow up the great secret 
of being thonght well of in life, and retire 
when we have made a good impression. 
Allow ns to add, in the words of the 
« wall-fłowere” to the mistress of the 
house when they leave: * We are mnch 
obliged to you for your attention this 
evening.” ALBERT. 


CHARIOT RACES IN THE OLYM- 
PIAN HTPPODROME. 

ln the Sporłing Review has lately been 
komend by the distinguished Editor, 
« Craven,” a series of papers entitled 
« "The History of the Turf: ita origin, pro- 
gress, and present condition.” The second 
of these tasteful contributions is dtroted 
to * the Olympic Games,” a festival of an- 
tiquity so remote as to have defied all 
attempts to ascertain its origin. The 
author commences with the great cereimo- 
nial from its restoration by Iphitus, about 
800 B.c.; or rather, with the revival of the 
chariot-race a century later. After advert- 
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ing to the scarcity of horses in Greece long 
subsequent to the restoration of the great 
Olympie festival, the writer adds :— 

« Greece needed horses ; it was therefore 
essential to adopt and promote some 
scheme that might give an impulse to the 
production of them, To this end no efforts 
were spared to invest the chariot-races, 
upon their institution, or revival in the 
great national Festival at Klis, with nn- 
usuał pomp and, circumstance. They at 
once assumod the place of honour, and 
such was the,.glory which attached to those 
imperial contests, that to be vanqnished in 
them was esteemed more honourable than 
to be the vietor in less noble triumphs : 

4 « non tam 
Turpe fuit vinci, quam contendisse decorum.” 
The prize offered was one that appcaled 
alone to spirit» of a generous and exalted 
ambition. It was the chaplet of wild olive, 
to be contended for in the presence of all 
Grecce, that drew within the R. 
Hippodrome the most renowned of all her 
citizens. The simple wreuth, twined from 
the green emblem of peace, saw Athens 
sending forth her Alcibiades, Macedon her 
Alexander, to an arena whose conquests 
were valued beyond all price-- whose spoils 
were the sonl-breathed offerings of assem- 

bled nations, 

As with us, so among tlie Greeks, the 
business of the course was principally cx- 
ecuted by deputy, a proof of the excellence 
of their policy. None were prohibited 
from driving tbeir own chariots, neither 
were any required to contend in person. 
AN the exercises, introduced into the cere- 
monies observed on the return of each 
Olympiad at Elis, were instituted for the 
Bar of assisting some civil object. 

he chariot-raccs had for their end the 
improvement and extended production of 
the horse in all the Grecian states. There 
wax excellent wisdom, therefore, in ex- | 
empting the great and powerful frorq =, 
necessity of exposing themselves -person- 
ally to the risk of those encounters. That 
some idca may be formed of the manner 
in which these races were conducted, and 
the nature of the course over which they 
were run, I subjoin, from Pausanias, a 
description of the Olympie Hippodrome at 
Kiis. 

* As you pass out of the Stadium, by the 
seat ob the Hellanodicks, into the place 
appointed for the horse-races, you come to 
the barrier, where the horses and chariots 
rendezvous before they enter into the 
course. This barrier, in its figure, resem- 
bles the prow of a ship, with the rostram 
or beak turned towards the course: the 
other end is very broad. At the extremity 
of the rostram or beak, over a bar that 
runs across the entrance, ie placed a fignre 
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horses there stationed, move out and ad- 
vance, till they come over against the 
lodges of those who drew the second lot, 
which are then likewise opened. The 
sume order is observed by all the rest, und 
in this manner they proceed through the 
beak or rostrum, before which they are 
drawn up in one line or front, ready to 
begin the races, and make trial of the skill 
of the charioteers, and the fleetness of the 
horses. On that side of the course, which 
is formed by a terrace raised with carth, 
and which is the longest of the two sides, 
near to the passage which leads out of the 
course ucross the terrace, stands an altar 
of a round figure, dedicated to Taraxippus 
—the terror of horses—=as the naine im- 
plies. 'The other side of the course is 
fqrmed, not by a terrace of earth, but a hill 
of a moderate height, at the end of whięh 
is erected a temple consecrated to Ceres 

'hamyne, whose priestess has the privilege 
„t seeing the Olympie games. 

This passage is certainly far less 'com- 
prehensive than could be desired ; for, 
while it affords information upon matters 
of little consęguence— merely alluding to 
the shape and general nature of the Ilip- 

adrome at Elis, it leaves us wholly in the 
rk as to the manner and principle of the 
ding: the length and breadth of the 
se, the meće, round which both horses 

"1 chariots went, the distances between 

u, and in fact as to any understanding 

t che economy of the course. Of the 
ctna] size of the Olympie Hippodrome we 
re without any direct knowledge, but if 
may venture to form a conclusion from 

, inalogy, we are cnabled to draw our de- 
ductions from sufficiently clear premises. 
tn the occasion of the appearance of Al- 
cibiades as un uctor in the Olympian 
ceremonies, he brought scven chariots to 
contend in the games, and no doubt he had 
many competitors opposed to him. In a 
description of a churiot-race by Sophocles, 
(I think in the Electra,) he speaks of ten 
us engnged at once; and Pindar tells us 
of forty that ran at one and the same time. 
Now the Romans never permitted mgre 
than four to contend together, and we may 
therefore reasonably conclude, that the 
Circns Maximus was far inferior in extent 
to the Elean Hippodrome. From Iiony- 
sius Halicarnassus, we derive accurate in- 
formation of the dimensions of the Circus 
Maximus. He describes it as an oval 
building of three stadia, or fifteen hundred 
feet long, and four plethra, or four hun- 
dred fcet broad. ln the centre was a line 
of pillars, obelisks, and altgrs; at either 
eni of which were the mełe or gomłs, 
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data, arrive at any correct estimate of the 
space alłotted to the conrse within the 
arena, of the Grecian Ilippodrome, we may 
fairly infer that it was considerably more 
extensive than that of the Roman Circus : 
upon the cqually interesting questions, the 
lengths and classification of the Olympie 
races, we possess much clearer information. 
1 do not think it convenient to mystify 
those who simply read for amusement or 
curiosity with quotations and conveyaunces 
from musty volumes of * Heathen Greek,” 
but merely referring the curious in authori- 
ties to Pindar, Pausanias, und Hesychius, 
proceed to offer the essence extracted from 
the gleanings of their pages. The earliest 
description of chariot, which we find in- 
treduced into the Olympie games, was the 
« complete” chariot, from its being drawn 
by four horses of fnll age. In the 93rd 
Olympiad came the chariot drawn by two 
horses of full age : in the 99th that drawn 
by four colts, and in the 129th that drawn 
by two colts. Of the harness used*by the 
Grceks ; how their horses were uttached 
to their chariots; indeed of almost any 
item of thcir horse-furnitnre, we know 
little or nothing. They used the rein and 
the trace, we are certain, but beyond that 
we can go little tarther than surmise. We 
find, in the writers above-mentioned, long 
compound words relating to articles of 
equestrian caparison, but whether they 
bore resemblance to any now in usc, or, 
indeed, whether we understand the uscs to 
which they were applied by the ancients, 
is very doubtful, I made inquiry of Mr. 
Henning, the modeller of the Klgin and 
other ancient marbles, whose knowledge 
of the eqnestrian antiquities of early Greece 
constitutes him an authority on all matters 
relating to them, for some information 
respecting the. bits of which he had dis- 
covercd hny traces. lie could not assist 
me beyond the fact that, on some of the - 
Elgin marbles, which had been exposed to 
the rain, he discovered the mouthas of the 
horses stnined as if from the effects of 
hrass or copper, which led him to conelnde 
that they at some period eontained bits 
formed of either of those metals. 

To return to the business of the racing. 
—[ bave spoken already of the meżae, which 
were situated at the two extremities of the 
line of statues and altars that occupied the 
centre of the area of the Hippodrome. 
These two pillars (one of which served for 
the starting post, and round both of which 
the*tourse ran,) divided the circuit of the 
arena into two equal parts, and were two 
stadia distant from each other. Now the 
race between the * complete”' chariots; or 


roynd which the chariots and horses made *those drawn by aged hotses, consisted of 


their turns. 
Though we cannot, certainły, from these 


twelve rounds, or forty-eight stadia, and 
that of the chariots drawn by colts, of 
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eight rounda, or thirty-stwo stadia—the 
former egual to six, and the latter to four 
Grecian miles, or one-fifth less than the 
same distance according to our measure- 
ment. Here we have the length of course 
performed by the equipages according to 
the classes to which they belonged ; und 
to this simple expedient all attempt to 
bring them together appears to have been 
limited. Lots, indeed, were drawn for 
places, but in a race extending to a dozen 
ronnds, the constant changes must have 
rendered that a precaution of little con- 
sequence.” - 

(ilancing at the object of the chariot- 
race, it ia well observed : 5 

« f we look carefully into the old system 
of the contests between chariots, as well 
as those between mounted horses in the 
Elean Hippodrome, we shall soon discover 
that they were by no means intended as 
mere trials of specd. Courage and urdour, 
in hoth men and horses, were the first and 
infinitely the most essential properties. 
Let us for an instant imagine the start for 
a chariot-race. "They draw up abreast, 
perhaps forty—even suppose twenty—con- 
stituting a field of eighty horses! not a 
quarter of a mile before them is the pillar 
round which all must turn, and on which 
the eyes of the chariotecrs are engerly in- 
tent. "The trumpet peals, and away they 
burst with a crash like the artillery of 
heaven. The burrier has fallen, and they 
press for the one point. What courage, 
what skill must they possess, who steer 
this fearful passage ! What perfect obedi- 
ence, what training, what strength and 
speed should distinguish: the coursera 
chosen for so desperate an encounter ! 
But the dangers and difficulties they had 
to contend with were not confined to such 
as were incidental to the race itself. Arti- 
ficiał annoyances and perplexities of vari- 
ons kinds were placed at difierent points 
ot the course, sueh as called for a high de- 
grece of trnining in animals exposed to 
them. In the description of the Olympian 
Hippodrome by Pausanias, already quoted, 
mention is made ofone of these artificial 
obstaeles—the altar of Taraxippus. It is 
not necessary to go the whole way with 
the Grecian, and suppase that some super- 
natural horror affected such horses as were 
compelled to pass that ill-omened shrine. 
We can easily conceive that, it bei 
deemed necessary to devise some mcans of 
subjecting the korses, engaged in the cha- 
riet-racex, to a mdden and violent alarm, 
those who 'wereę chosen to conduct the 
business. of the games were at no loss to 
acebhpłish it. . Some artifice, and one as 

werful as ingeńious, no doubt, was prac- 
Fisod, by which, in many cases, as we are 
told by Pausanins, * the consternation of 
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the coursers was so great, that, ręgardin$ 
no longer the rein, the whip, or the voice 
of their master, they broke and overturned 
the chariot, and wonnded the driver. The 
charioteers, therefore, failed not to offer 
sacrifice to Taraxippus, in order to depre- 
cate his wrath and render him favourable 
to them.” 

Inconclusion, the author maintains, that 
« Racing, as a sport whose end was to 
contrast the speed of horses only, was un- 
known to the (reeks ;” and that it did not, 
as is generally supposed, form a part of 
the Olympic games. 

« The chariot-races at Elis were essen- 
tially warlike exercises, and nothing else. 
Ardour, spirit, strength, and courage, com- 
bined all the physical properties reguired 
of the animal about to engage in them. 
And even did not the churucter of those 
contests convince us of this, the construc- 
tion of the Grecian horse, handed down to 
us by her living marbles, would be proof 
past gainsaying. The courser of the frieze 
of the Parthenon, is a highly artificial 
creation ; a perfect union of those particn- 
lur qualities, the possession of which con- 
stituted the degree of his excellencc. 
Peace was all but unknown to the Greeks. 
War was the great concern of their lives, 
and to it thcir pleasures were made to 
apply and administer. Their social code 
may, indeed, be regarded as typified in 
Lucian's celebratcd dialogue between Solon 
and Anacharsis. To fit her citizens tor the 
field, was the object and sołe purpose of 
those who first gave to Grcece the re- 
nowned festival at Olympia. So long as 
it endured, throughout the whole civilized 
world there was an incentive to improve 
the original species of thc horse.” 

We scarcely know bow far tle recent 
displays in Vauxhall Gardens, by the most 
accomplished eqnestrian artiste of our 
times, can be identified with the sports of 
the Grecian Iippodrome : but the subject, 
fer se, has attractions of such classic in- 
terest for every educated mind, that we 
have gladly taken the opportunity of bor- 
rowing from the pages of the Sporting Iie- 
view the annexed engraving, (by Landells, 
from a drawing by Henning,) and the 
A OPARZEE judicious illustration by the 
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A DIARY IN AMERICA, BY CAPTAIN MAR- 
RYAT, C. B. 

[TAE announcement of three volumes of 

a * Diary” anó* Remarks,” by the author 

of Peter Sin.ple, promiseęd much arnusement 

to thousands of readers who were weary 

of the fallacies and common-places of 
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English writers on America. The promise 
is here fulfilled to the letter, and with the 
entertainment comes very welcome infor< 
mation ; the author's object being *to exa- 
mine and uscertain what were the effects 
of a democratic form of government and 
climate upon a people which, with all its 
foreign admixture, inay still be considered 
as English.” In a lively Introduction, the 
Captain tells us that upon close observa- 
tion he found there was a great deal to 
reflect upon and investigate, and that Ame- 
rica and the American people were indeed 
an enigma: he ascribes the errors of 
writers upon America to their representing 
the Americans as a nation ; whercas, they 
are not yet, nor will they for many years 
he, a nation—they are a mass of people 
cemented together, to a certain degree, by 
a general form of government; but they 
are in a constant state of transition, and 
no amalgamation has as yet taken place: 
not only are the populations of the varions 
states distinct, but even those of cities ; 
and it is hardly possible to make a remark 
which may be considered as general to a 
country, where the varieties of soił and 
climate ure so extensive. Hience, America 
should be examined and portraycd piece- 
meal, every state separateły ; forevery state 
ix different, running down the scale from 
refinement to a state of barbarism almost 
nnprecedented. We are next told that the 
Americans are often the cause of their 
being misrepresented, from their love of 
hoaxing travellers.] * Another difficulty 
und cause of misrepresentation is, that 
travellers are not aware of the jealousy 
existing betwcen the inhabitants of the 
different states and cities. The eastern 
states pronounce the southerners to be 
choleric, reckless, regardless of law, and 
indifferent as to religion ; while the south- 
erners designate the eastern stutes as a 
nursery of over-reaching pedlars, selling 
clocks and wooden nutmegs. This runniny 
into extremes is produced from the clash- 
ing of their interesta as producers and 
manufacturers. Again, Boston turns up 
her erudite nose at New York; Philadel- 

hia, in her pride, looks down upon both 
New York and Boston ; while New York, 
chinking her dołlars, swears the Bos- 
tonians are a parcel of puritanical prigs, 
and the Philadelphians a would-be aristo- 
cracy. A westerm man from Kentucky, 
when at Tremont Ilouse in Boston, bcgged 
me particularly not to pay attention to 
what they said of his state in that quarter. 
Both a Virginian and Tenessean, when I 
was at New York, did the same. —At Bos- 
ton, I wasdrinking champigne at a supper. 
*Are you drinking champagne?” said a 
young Bostonian. * Thats New York— 
take claret; or, if you will drink cham- 
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e, ponr it into a green glass, and the 

Wili think it loch ; champagne'x not right. 
How are we to distingutsh between right 
and wrong in this queer world? At New 
York, they do drink a great deal of cham- 
pagne? it is the small beer of the dinner- 
table, Champagne hechmes associated 
with New York, and therefore is not regat. 
I will do the New Yoskers the justice to 
say, that as far as drinks are concerned, 
they are above prejudice ; all's right with 
them, provided there is enough of it.” 

[Captain Marryat acknowledgestheingra- 
titude of certain English writers for Ame- 
rican hospitality, but eomplains of being 
himeelf insulted and annoyed from nearly 
one endof the Union to the other: he consi- 
ddts too, that the Americana can no longer 
expect ienity from the English traveller, 
thcy having latterly so deeply committed 
themselves. The three last works upon 
the A mericans, written by English authors, 
were, on the whole, favourable tozthem ; 
Mr. Power's and Mr. Grund's decidedly 
so; und Miss Martineaw's, filled as it is 
with ahsurdities and fallacies, was ntended, 
at all events, to'be favourable : whereas 
Mr. Cooper has been unfairły severe upon 
England, and Mr. Carey, of Philadelphia, 
has the self-satisfaction to assert that, in 
security of person and property, morals, 
education, religion, industry, invention, 
eredit, and consequently, honesty, *.4me- 
rica is in advance of Kngland and every 
other nation of Kurope !!' The tables then 
are turned : it is no longer the English, 
but the Americanx, who are the assailunts. 
As a specimen ot the writer's comprchen- 
sive and enlightened views, we take the 
following remarks on the 


Prospeets of America.] 


America is a wonderfal country, en- 
dowed by the Omnipotent with natural 
advantages which no other can boast of; " 
and the mind can hardly calculate upon 
the degree of perfection and power to 
which, whether the states are eventually 
separated or not, it may in the course of 
two centuries arrive. At present all is 
energy and enterprise ; every thing is in a 
state of transition, but of rapid improve- 
ment— so rapid, indeed, that those who 
wonld describe America now would have 
to correct all in the short space of ten 
gears ; for ten years in America is almost 
equal to a century in the old continent. 
Now, you z pass through a wild forest, 
where the elk browses and the panther 
howls. In ten years, that very forest, with 
its denizens, will, most likely, have disup- 
peared, and in their płace you will find 
towns with thousands of inhabitants ; with 
arts, manufactures, and machinery, all in 
full aetivity.—In reviewing America, we 
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must look SP. jt as shewing the develop- 
ment of the English character under a new 
aspect, arising from a new state of things. 
If I were to draw a comparison between 
the English and the Americans, I should 
say that there is almost as much difference 
between the two natibns at this present 
time, as there has long been between the 
English and the Dutch. The latter are 
considered by us as phlegmatic and slow ; 
and we may be considered the same, com- 
ared with our energetic descendanta. 
ime to an American is every thing,* and 
space he attempts to .reduce to a mere 
nothing, By the steam-boats, rail-roads, 
and the wonderfol facilities of water-car- 
riage, a journęy of five hundred miles is 
ns little considered in America, as would 
be here a journey from London to Brighton. 
« (ro ahead" is the reul motto of the coun- 
try ; and every man does push on, to gain 
in advance of his neighbour. The Ame- 
rican lives twice as long as others ; for he 
does twice the work during the time that 
he lives. He begins life sooner: at fifteen 
he is considered a man, plungea into the 
stream of enterprise, floats and strugyles 
with his fellows. In every trifle an Ame- 
rican shews the value be puts upon time. 
He rises early, eats his meals with the 
rapidity of a wolf, and is the whole day at 
his business. If he be a merchant, his 
money, whatever it may umount to, is 
seldom invested ; it is all floating—his 
accumulations remain active ;. and when 
he dies, his wealth has to be collected from 
the four guarters of the globe. 
Now, all this energy and activity is of 
English origin; and were England ex- 
panded into America, the same results 
would be produced. "To a certain degree, 
the English were in former times what the 
Americans are now ; and this it is which 
has raised our country so high in the scale 
of nations; but since we have become so 
closely packed—so crowded, that there is 
hardly room for the population, our acti- 
vity has been proportionabły cramped and 
subdued. But, in this yast and favoured 
eountry, the very associations and impres- 
sions of childhood foster and ripen the 
intellect, and precociousły ronse the ener- 
gies. The wide expanse of territory already 
eceupied—the vast and magnifieent rivers 
—the boundless regions, yet remaining to 
be ię tpoaplia rapidity of communication 
„—the dispatch with which every tbing is 
effected, are evident almost to the child. 
To those who have rivera many thousand 
mmiles in length, thę passuge across the 
' Tha tlocks fm America—there rendered 80 

tam HBlick—instead of the moral lessons 
Ancalcated by the dłals of this country, such as 
*"Time files,” ć., teach one more auited to Ame- 


rlcan feeling :— 
ę _ "Time is money!” 
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Atlantic (of 3,500 miles) appears but a 
tride ; and the American ladies talk of 
spending the winter at Paris with as much 
indifierence as one of our landed proprie- 
tors would, of going up to London for the 
season, ę z * 

America is, indeed, well worth the study 
of the philosopher. A vast nation forming, 
society ever changing, all in motion and 
activity, nothing complete, the old conti- 
nent pouring in her surplus to supply the 
loss of the eastern states, all busy as a 
hive, full of energy and activity. Every 

ear multitudes swarm off from the East, 
ike bees: not the young ouly, but the old, 
quitting the close-built cities, society, and 
refinement, to settle down in some lone 
spot in the vast prairies, where the rich 
soil offers to them the certain prospect of 
tkeir families and children being one day 
possessed of competency and wealth. 


THE BRITISH ANGLER'S MAŃWAL. BYT.C. 


HOFLAND, EsQ. 

[Ters work, by one of our favourite 
landscape painters, is a pluin, straight- 
forward treatise upon the Art of Angling, 
with little or none of the pedantry or 
coxcombry which usually distinguishes 
Z: books upon the same subject. 

or example, fellow-apglers are called 
« brothers cf the angle” occasionally ; but 
the conventional familiarity, we believe, 
proceeds no further. There is none of 
the słang of the art, or rather of its litera- 
ture ; for Mr. Hofand, though alive to its 
countless poetical ussociations, does not 
allow himself to be led into rhapsodies 
and mad ecstasies, such us huve disfigured 
almost cvery work written upon angliny 
since the time of Isaak Walton. "These 
puerilities may deligit weak persons, who 
are content tv spend a lifetime in collect- 
ing books upon one especial art or ammuse- 
ment, and to leave behind them the very 
equivocal merit of exercising iudustry, but 
directing it to no useful purpose ; in short, 
of hoarding information, (scarcely to be 
cailed knowledge), instead of spreading it 
abroad—of putting the candle under the 
bushel, instead of allowing ali to benefit 
from its light. Happily, the class of per- 
80ns to whom we allude, is gradually pass- 
ing from among us; and their hoarded 
treasures produce less money than they 
did, on the average, a few years since; 
men having now resolved to estimate 
things by their utility and actual worth 
rather than thcir rarity : it is no longer 
the genina of the age to overrate ** decayed 
intelligence,” but to explore, to weigh, 
and consider, before they venerate and 
take for granted ; aud those who are un- 
willing to join this onward march must 
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be satisfied with contempt, on account of 
the neglect shewn by them of the higher 
objects of life and being. 
Mr. Hofland, in his labour of love now 
before us, brings more than thirty years' 
ractical experience in the Rona. rivers, 
(akes, and tront-strcams of Great Britain. 
During his summer excursions, the fły-rod 
has generally accompanied the sketching- 
stool, and thns he has garnered practice 
ść jn either field.” His general residence 
on the banks of the Thames has given 


him many opportunities of observing the. 


various modes of angling in that noble 
river : all his remarks on Thames-fishing 
are the result of experience ; as he has 
visited every favourite resort of the angler 
from London to Reading. In his accounts 
of fishing-stations, he leads us to the most 
beautifal scenery, the best points for ang- 
lińg, and the most comfortable inns; and 
he condncts us where, he believes, o 
other angler has—* to the nuinerous tront- 
streams in the northern counties, to the 
prand and romantic scenery of Westmore- 
land, Cumberland, and the Ilighlands of 
Scotland ;” and, we are bound to add, that 
in the two-fold character of piscator and 
painter, the author leads the reader 
thronzh a volume of pleasantry and pro- 
fitable instruction; assuring him that it 
will make him most happy, and suffice to 
reward his labour, if, in conducting him 
to those scenes which he has frequented 
with such pure delight, he can impart a 
portion of the pleasure he has himself ex- 
perienced, and thus add to the improve- 
ment or amusement of the British angler. 
His introductory chapter resembles a brief 
invitation to the gentle art, with authori- 
ties from Job, the na of Scripture, to 
Thomson, the poct of óje Thames. Here 
are two very winning passages :—] 

Poets and painters may, indeed, more 
especially enjoy many delightfal hours of 
recreation in pursnit of the finny tribes, 
and, at the same time, gather materials 
for their future studies. "The angler rises 
with the sun, and, therefore, has frequent 
opportunities of beholding the various 
beautiful phenomena which attend the 
advent of that glorious orb; he hasttns 
with buoyant spirit» to his favourite 
stream, wending his way through flowery 
meadows, or to some lone mountain glen, 
where the congregated waters of the hills 
find a devious passage through rocks and 
woods, to the calm hosom of the expansive 
lake. All the varieties of light and shade, 
of form and colour, are presented to his 
view, amidst a succession of sublime, pas- 
toral, or romantie scenery, and the bota- 
nist, mineralogist, and entomologist, may 
find ample room for observation on the 
bordera of a mountain stream. The amux- 
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ing study of entomology is necessary to a 

skilful fly-fisher, who ought to be ac- 
uainted with all the various insects and 
ies applicable to his art, and he able ta 

produce a close imitation of them. 

[The Manual is judiciously divided into 
chapters—as * materials used in angling ; 
baits ; salmon :” the author notes:] * The 
Thames formerly produced abundant sa!- 
mon of the finest quality, but the gas- 
works and steam-nawgation have now 
totally destroyed the salmon  fishery. 
Thirty years ago, at Mortlake, and be- 
tween isłeworth and Richmond, I have 
seen from ten to twenty salmon taken at 
a draught: the last I saw caught in the 
Tbameg was in the year 1820, but they 
have bcen occasionally taken since that 
time. "The samlet, brandling, or skegger, 
have also disappeared. 

[OF Killarney :] * AII the isłands and 
shores of these lakes are thickly covered 
with the arhutus, and in no other place 
have I seen this beautiful tree in such 
perfection. Myself and friends dięed al- 
most every day on one or other of the 
islands; but, on two occasions, at Ken- 
mare Cottage, permission for that pur- 

ose being liberally granted to strangers 
y the amiable proprietor, Lady Ken- 
mare. On one of these occasions we 
had a newly-caught salmon, broiled, or 
roasted, on skewers made of the green 
wood of the arbutus, which is said to give 
the fish a fine and peculiar flavour :-— 
however this may be, I can safely say that 
never before, or since, have I enjoyed 
salmon in such perfection.”” 

[Then follow * trout, grayling,'” and the 
other river fish, with tbe best methods of 
taking them ; interspersed with pleasant 
anecdotes, and poetical illustrations, not 
forgetting the culinary art. 

(The chapter on artificial flies is co- 
pious: that on Thamee-fishing is fauli of 
information and agreeable anecdote: e.g.] 

The vast metropolis of the British em- 
pire contains many thousand brothers of 
the angle, *who have few opportunities 
of exercising their gentle craft," at any 
great distance from home; it is, therefore, 
a happy circumstance, that they have so 
noble a river as the Thames, in which to 

ractice their art. "The scenery on its 

anka is of umrivalled beauty, and few 
streams contain a greater variety of fish, 
and fishing stations. I have met with 
anglers, who affect to despise Thames- 
fishing ; but for myself, after having cast 
a flyin many of the principal rivers and 
lakes in England, Scotland, Ireland, and 
Wales, I can still enjoy a day's barbel, or 
roach, and dace-fishing at Richmond, J'ed- 
dington, or Hampton. „A fine balmy day, 
the delicious scenery, a cheerfal and skilfuł 
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companion, a pie-nie dinner on board your 
punt, and ten or fifteen brace of barbel to 
carry home, are pleasures not to be 
scorhed; and give me leave to tell those 
gentlemen who despise Thames fishing and 
cockney anglers, that many of them would 
cut a poor figure in a punt, or on shore, if 
they had to contend with the practised 
neatness, quickness, and dexterity of a 
London artist. , 

Formerly, Blackfriars” and Westminster 
bridges were favourite płaces of resort, 
but various causes have driven tlie fish 
further up the river; and I now find the 
first station to be Battersea bridge, where 
good roach and dace-fishing may be had, 
during the months of July, August, Sep- 
tember, and October, from a boat fhstened 
to the piles of the bridge. 

The * excursionx” to Wales, Scotland, 
and Ireland, will be enjoyed by the dipper 
into books as well as rivers; and the 
author amiably bids farewell, by wishing 
his brothers of the gentle craft many u 
happy gay by winding stream or sparkling 
lake, with * a sonthern wind and cloudy 
sky.” We must, however, retrace our stej)ś, 
to a well-told aneedote of the author's 
boyhood :] 

When I was a boy, and living at Not- 
tingham, I frequently accompanied, to the 
river Trent, a gentleman who was fond of 
fishing for salmon from the bridge; he 
used to stand within the recess of a pier, 
and baited with two lob-worms; he had a 
buliet on bis line about twelve inches above 
the hook, with ut least eighty yards of line 
on his reel. Ile dropped his bait into the 
deep eddies, or pools, near the starlings ; 
and in. this manner he frequently caught 
large barbel, and sometimes a salmon. 
On one occasion, when I was only nine 
years old, I followed him to the bridge, 
and after I had patiently watched him for 
two or three hours, without seeing a fish 
canght, he gave the rod into my hands, 
shewing me how to support it on the 
bridge, amd telling me, it [felt a tug at 
the line, to let it run freely, and not to 
tonch the reel, but to cul out loudly, that 
either the toll-bar keeper or himself might 
come to my assistance. He then went to 
a publichouse at a short distance from 
the turnpike-house for refreshment, and 
had not been gone many minutes, when, 
to my great surprise and delight, I felt two 
smart strokea at the linc, which then ran 


oat furiously, whilst I called out lustily, toe. 


the extent of my voice, and soon brought 
both my friend and tbe gatekeeper to my 
assistance, They were just.in time to turn 
the fish before it had run out the extent of 
the line:—a boat was procured, and as- 
sistauce given ou the water to the angler 
on the , amd, after nearly an hour's 
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labour and anxiety, the fish was landed, 
and proved to be a salmon, in beautiful 
condition, weighing eighteen pounds and 
a hall, so that I may aay (in one sense) I 
caught a salmon at nine year of age, a 
circumstance which, undoubtedły, greatly 
fed my early passion for angliny, and 
might have been a foundation for my be- 
coming a great salmon-fisher, but circum- 
stunces have prevented me from having 
much practice in this noble branch of our 
art. bać however, eagerly sought the 
salmo fario, his near relation, in almost 
every river and lake in the United King- 
dom, and have not been unsuccessful in 
this part of our * gentle craft.” 

[The artistical merit of the Angler's 
Mamital rises considerably above the em- 
bellishments of similar works. The illus- 
trations are very numerous, and are, with 
some half-dozen exceptions, from paini- 
ings and drawings by Mr. Hofland. They 
number fourteen plates on steel, by W. R. 
Smith, of sparklinę execution ; and up- 
wards of six and thirty woodents, by Lan- 
dells, and other eminent engravers. The 
volume is altogether produced in excellent 
taste, even to the verdant binding, with its 
golden fiies, Śzc.] 


Śtientific FFacta. 


NEW INSTRUCTIONS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


TAE following cheap and simple method 
of preparing paper for Photographie draw- 
ing, in which the nse of any salt of silver 
is dispensed with, has AE heen communi- 
cated to the Society of Arts for Scotland, 
by Mungo Ponton, F.R.S.E., Se. 

While attempting to prepare paper with 
the chromate of sijrer, for which purpose 
(says the anthor) I used frst the chromate 
of potash, and then the bichromate of that 
alkali; I discovered that when paper was 
immersed in the bichromate ofpotash alone, 
it was powerfully and rapidły acted on by 
the sun's rays. It uccordingly occurred to 
me, to try paper so prepared to obtain draw- 
ings, though I did not at first see how they 
were to be fixed. The result exceeded my 
exptctations. When an object is laid in 
the usual way on this paper, the portion 
exposed to the light ay becomes 
taiwny, passing more or less into a deep 
orange, according to the strength of the 
solution, and the intensity of the light. 
The portion covered hy the object retuins 
the original bright yellow tint, which it 
had before exposure, and the object is 
thus represented yellow upon an orange 
ground, there being several gradations of 
shade, or tint, according to the greater or 
lens degree of transparency in the different 
parts of the object. 
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ln this state, of course, the drawing 
though very beautifnl is evanescent. To 
fx it, all tbat is required is careful im- 
mersion in water, when it will be found 
that those portions of the salt which have 
not been acted on by the light are readjly 
dissolved out, while those which have been 
exposed to the light are completely fixed 
in the paper. By tbis second process, the 
object is obtained white upon an orange 

round, and quite permanent. If exposed 
for many hours together to strong sun- 
shine, the colour of the ground is apt to 


lose in depth, but not more so than most 


other colonring matters. 

This action of light on the bichromate 
of potash differs from that upon the salt 
of silver. Those of the latter which are 
blackened by light, are of themselves in- 
soluble in water, and it is difficult to im- 
pregnate paper with them in an equable 
manner. The blackening seems to pe 
caused by the formation of oxide of silver. 
In the case of the bichromate of potash 
again, that salt is exceedingly soluble, and 
paper can be easily saturated with it. The 
agency of light not onły changes its colour, 
but deprives it of solubility, thus render- 
iug it fixed in the paper. This action ap- 
peaurs to me to consist in the disengage- 
ment of free chromie ucid, which is of a 
deep red colour, and which seems to com- 
bine with the paper. This is rendercd 
more probuble from the circumstance that 
the neutral chromate exhibits no similar 
change. 

The active power of the light in this 
instance, resides principally in the violet 
rays, as is the case with the blackening 
of the salt of silver. To demonstrate this, 
three similar fiut bottles were filled, one 
with ammoniuret of copper, which trans- 
mits the violet rays, R with bichromate 
of potussa, transmittiny Vhe yellow rAys, 
the third with tincture of iodine, trunamit- 
ting the red rays. The puper wus readily 
acted on through the first, but scarcely, 
if at all, through the second and third ; 
although much more light passed through 
the bottle filled with hichromate of potassa 
than through the one filled with ammo- 
niuret of copper. * 

The best mode of preparing paper with 
bichromate of potash, is to use a saturated 
solution of that salt ; soak the paper well 
in it, and then dry it p at a brisk 
fire, excluding it from daylight. Paper 
thus prepared acquires a deep orange tint 
on exposure to the sun. If the solution be 
less strong or the dryiug less rapid the 
colour will not be so deep. 

A pleasing variety may be made by 
using sulphate of indigo ulong with the 
bichromate of potash, tlie colour of the 
object and of the paper being then of dif- 


*method acquirable by any 
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ferent shades of green. In this way also 
the object may be represented of a darker 
shade than the gronnd. 

Paper prepared with bichromaie of 
potash is equally sensitive with most of 
the papers prepared with salt of silver, 
though inferior to some ofthem. It is not 
sufficiently sensitive for the camera-ob- 
scura, but answers quite well for takivg 
drawings from dried plants, or for eopy- 
ing prints, Śe. Itu grgat Roomakidadon 
is its chenpness and the facility with 
which it can be prepared. The price of 
the biehromate of potash is 2s. 6d. per lb., 
whereas of the nitrate of silver only half 
an ounce can be obtained for that sum. 
The preparing of paper with the salt of 
silver MM u work of extreme nicety, where- 
as both the preparing of the paper with 
tiłe bichromate of potash and the subse- 
quent fixing of the images are matters of 
great simplicity, and I am therefore hope- 
ful that this method may be found of con- 
sideruble practical utility in aiding the 
operations of the lithographer. 


WVatleties. 


Mnemonics.—On the 28th ult. Master 
Bassle, who is only li years of age, went 
through an extraordinary mnemonic per- 
formance at Williss Rooms. Five large 
sheets of paper, closely printed, with tables 
of dates, specific gravities, velocities, pla- 
netary distances, Śc., were distributed 
among the visiters, and every one was 
allowed to ask Master Bassle a question 
relating to these tables, to which he re- 
ceived a correct answer. Fle would also 
name the day of the wcek on which any 
day of any month had fallen in any parti- 
cular year. lle could repeat long series 
of numbers, backwards and forwards, and 
point out the place of any number in the 
series; and, to prove that his powers were 
not merely confined to the rows of num- 
bers in the printed tables, he allowed the 
whole company to form a long series, by 
contributing each two or three digits in 
the order in which tbey sat, and then, after 
studying this series for a few minutes, to 
commit it to memory, repeated it entire, 
both backwards and forwards, from the 
beginning to the end. These perform- 
ances are believed to be not the result of 
any natural mnemonic powers, but of a 
erson in a 
course of twelve lessons.—_Abridged from 
The Times. 


4 New Line-of-battle Ship.—* The Nile,” 
of ninety-two guns, was launched at Ie- 
vonport, on tbe 28th ult. She was de- 
signed by Sir R. Seppłngs, and was laid 
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down in 1827: she is a sister-ship to * the 
Rodney,” ninety-two, launched at Pem- 
broke in 1833, and now on the Mediter- 
ranean station, which vessel has proved to 
pomsess admirable qualities as a man-of- 
war. * The London,” ninety-two, building 
at Chatham, is also a sister-ship of * the 
Nile.” The dimensions of the latter are: 
length, from figure-head to taffrail, 240 ft. 
6 in.; length of the gun-deck, 205 ft. 6 in.; 
height of figure-heag above the under part 
of the keel, 51 ft. 2 im,; ditto tafirail ditto 
ditto, 58 feet; extrenię breadth of main- 
wales, 54 ft. 34 in.; moulded breadth, 
52 ft. llą in.; depth in hold, 23ft. 2 in. 
Burden in tons (new meqsurement), 2,6226 ; 
ditto, by the old measurement, 2,5453. ; 


Mał-apropos.—At the banquet at Gold- 
smiths” fet 1, on the Jrd inst., the piece of 
musie which followed the toast of * The 
(Queen Dowager and the rest of the Royal 
Famiły,”” was, oddły enough, * The Light 
of other Days.” 


Shipwreck.—1t appears that the Institu' 
tion fók the Preservation of Life from 
Shipwreck, from March, 1837, to the pre- 
sent time, have been the means of saving 
728 lives, by the use of life-hboats and 
other upparatus established by them on 
various parts of the coasts of Britain: in 
this time they have likewise distributed, as 
prizes, ten gold medallions and fifty-one 
silver medals. The Society has, since its 
formation, voted sixty-three gold medal- 
lions and two hundred and seventy silver 
medals, to persons who have signalized 
themselves by their intrepidity in saving 
lives; the cost of which, with pecuniary 
rewards of 5,140/., amounts to upwards of 
6,0007. ; whilst the cost of life-boats and 
other apparatus, has been upwards of 
5,0007. Yet this excellent Society is pining 
upon annual subscriptions of 220/.! Such 
things ought not to be; unless we are al- 
together to give up * the Wooden Walls.” 


Odd Epitaphs.——Among the monumental 
eccentricities of St. Saviour, Southwark, 
are some miserable lines on one of the 
Company of Grocers, beginning, 

Garretl some call him, but that was too high, 

His name is Garrard, who now here doth lie. 
and concluding: 

Weep not for him, forhe is gone before, 

To Heaven, where there are grocera many more. 
In some lines to the memory of a girl ten 
years of: age, are there : 

Such e the King of Ki 8 . 

That ka. now lives with him i a Mala ef Mme” 

Personal Preaching.— Naturally of a 
cholerić dispesition, the Rev. John Fres- 
seliquę made many enemies, and was 
not jłery much liked by the good folks 
of ógkney, who, ajthongh many of them 
*wdra rich, were mostły uneducated, and 
principally graziers. One accusation they 
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brought against him was that of being 
sonal in his sermons; to which he re- 

plied, * It is false. I never said a word 
against sheep-feeders, and there's nothing 
else here. *— From Charley Chalk; or, the 
Career of an Arlist ; a new periodical, par- 
taking of the easy humour of the Niekłeby 
school. In this Number, the first, the mi- 
series of a portrait-painter, who has an 
unfortunate propensity to caricature, and 
is almost hunted out of a town for making 
all his sitters uglier than they really are, 
—are related with much drollery. 

dged Swan-—A few days since, died a 
gigantic and venerable swan, named *Old 
Jack,” at the age of seventy years. [ie 
was hatched about the year 1770, on the 
pese of water in the grounds of Bucking- 

am House, and for many years basked 
in the favour of Queen Charlotte, who fre- 
quently fed him herself. On the relaying 
owt of St. James's Park, about ten years 
since, * Old Jack was removed to the 
lake there, and his immense size, sociable 
disposition, and extraordinary courage, ex- 
cited the admiration of the promenaders. 
His strength was remarkable: he has 
often seized a dog by the neck, and 
drowned him; and, on one occasion, he 
seized a boy, about twelve years of age, 
who had been teasing him, by the leg of 
his trousers, and dragged him knee-deep 
into the water. Jack, however, never 
acted on the offensive, but always on the 
defensive, and, if not annoyed, was exceed- 
ingly tractable. But the march of modern 
improvement affected Poor Jack, as it has 
done thousands of more pretending bipeds. 
Soon after the formation of the Ornitho- 
logical Society, a host of feathered fo- 
reigners fonnd their way on to the lake. 
and with these intcnders Jack had many 
fierce encounterr, but invariably came off 
successful. Still, all glory must have an 
end: a legion of solan-geese arrived, who 
attacked the poor swan en masse, and 
p. him so severely that he drooped 
or a few days, and then died. His body, 
we understand, is to be stufłed for one of 
the metropolitan museums.— 7:mes (abd). 

The Princess of H/'ales.—Upon one occa- 
sion, when all her Royal Highnęss' ladies 
had been invited to a fete by the Prince 
Regent, from which she herself was ex- 
cluded, she presented each of them with a 
very handsome dress ; and to one, H.R.H. 
wrote: © Dear ——, Pray do me the fa- 
voyr to accept and wear de accompanying 
own, and when yóu are in de ball at 

arlton House, tink of me, and wish me 
well. For ever your affectionate C. R. — 
Diary Tumes, Geo. IP. 

LONDON: Published by GEORGE BERGER, 
pah Street, Strand. Printed by WSITEHEAD 


76, Fleet Street, where all Communications 
for the Editor may be addressed, 
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THE NORTH LONDON CEMETERY. 


« In the midst of life we are in death” 
was our reflection whilst wending our wy 
along the bustliny road of Camden Town, 
and looking oat for the black and white 
finger-posts pointing *to the North ILon- 
don Cemetery.” Following the lower bi- 
furcation of the road, a change came over 
us as we passed through the village lull of 
Kentish Town, and so onward to Śwuin's 
Lane. at the baso ofellighgate ITIL. Fol- 
lowing this winding Kuburban way, we 
soon reached the Cemetexy, on the northern 
slope of the hill; its buildings, in general 
effect, harmonizing with Mr. Vullinny's 
pointed church on its crest. 


The extent of the burial-gronnd wpay be. 


stated at twenty acres; although, by skil- 
ful disposal, it hax been made to resemblę 
a delightful landscape-garden of double its 
actual size ; enclosed ut the sides, with a 
wall, built in terrace-like descents with the 
natural slope. The urchitectnral fentures 
of the establishment have but equivocal 
merit ; the grounds, as a specimen of land- 
scape gurdcening, are more attractive ; and 
it is chiefły to illustrate the latter that 
the picturesque vignettes upon the previous 

c have heen prepared. 

he building in Śwain's Lane is a 
showy composition, in the pointed or Old 
English style ; for the most part machi- 
colated, and fianked with tnurrets and oc- 
tagonal buttresses, pierced with windows 
or panelled, the former cappcd with cupo- 
las and finials, and the latter surmounted 
with pinnacles and finials. The centre 
consists of a Tudor-urched gateway, above 
which is an apurtment, [it at cach end by 
a bay window ; the roof terminating with 
two bold pointed gables, beariny in its cen- 
tro an octangular bell-tower of two stories, 
enriched with pinnucles, and surmounted 
with a cnpola and finial. The right wing 
contains the lodge and clerk's office ; and 
the left wing is appropriated as a chapel, 
the windows being filled with stained glass. 
Of this building, the vignette represents 
the inner front, and shews a portion of the 
landscape-garden ; in which the appecar- 
anee of parterres of gay flowers sadden the 
> in contrast with a place of sepul- 
ure. 

Ahont half-way up the acelivity, the se- 
veral paths und roads iucline to the Egyp- 
tian Avenue, shewn in the second vignette; 
being the entrance to a tnnnel or passage 
100 feet in length, fianked with coupled 
Egyptian columns, and a pair of plain 
obelisks. The zrouy around this entrance 
is one of the most uriistical bits in the 
whole garden. Within the avenue, on cach 
side, gre eight sepulchres, farnished with 
stone shelves for twelve coffins; having 
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passed which, you enter a polygonal road, 
500 feet in circuit, fianked with sepulchres 
similar to those in the Avenue; and having 
an inner polygon of sepulchres, upon the 
flat roof of which are planted a cedar of 
Lebanon and other appropriate trecs and 
shbrubs. The ranges ot sepulchres are in 
the Egyptian style, and resemble a minia- 
ture City of Tombs. The massive cornices 
and doorways are imposing, and the en- 
richments are in corresponding taste; as 
the wingod mundus and spiritual em- 
blems on the former; and the inverted 
torch, allegorical of extinguished life, on 
the several cast-iron doors. 

From the roadway is a handsome ascent, 
fianked by lotus-leaved columns, to an cx- 
tensive terruce of catacombs in the pointed 
style ; ranginy immediately beneath Iigh- 
gate church, und presenting one of the 
most ingenions points of design in the Ce- 
metery, of which the church appears an 
integral structure. 

"The Cemetery is the undertaking of a 
Company iucorporated by Act of Parlia- 
ment for the frmatłon of burial-grounds 
in the northern, southern, and eastern 
suburbs of the metropolis. The Ilighgate 
gronnd is, we believe, their first work ; its 
architect being Mr. Ś. Geary, and Mr. ND). 
Ramsay, landscapc-gardener. The estah- 
listtnent has been recently consecratcu, 
which facet is announced in right commer- 
cial form : beside the gateway are also 
posted tables of charges for intermentn, 
with omnibus farcs, and other worldly ar- 
rangements, so as to make the whole a 
matter of dead cerfninty. 


TIE "W ISFI.” 


1f wishing only, wcr-*the Muse's task, 

And, but to wish, wonid give thee all I ask ; 
T'd wish thee all that tongne or pen can tel], 
Jn this one, honest wish, —” I wish thee well.” 


L. H. C 


Impromptu Latin Translation. 
Bi tantum voluisse, fovet mandata Camenis, 
Atque, volens etiam, tibi si daret omnia posco ; 
Omnia qgnae Lingua aut Calaraus dicat, tibi vellem, 
Hoc probo uno voto,—'' Bene tibi volo.” 


i D. RYAN. 


EPITAPH. 


Stay, passenger, and lend a tear, 
Youth and virtue both lie liere. 
Reading this, know thon hast seen 
Virtue tomb'd at but fifteen. 

And if after thou shalt scę 

Any young and good as he, 

Think his virtues are reviving, 

For examples of those living. 
Practise these, and then thon may'st 
Fearless die, where now thou stay'kt. 


Owen Feltham. 
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WRESTLING. 


Tar genealogieal biography of England 
abounds with interestiny instances of at- 
tachment to manly sports, and th*ir en- 
couragement of the same mnong the pea- 
santry., Among such aneedotic reminis- 
cences of olden times, the name ot Sir 
'Thomas Parkyns is entitled to espccial 
comnemoration. 

Sir Thomas, the first baronet, died July 
15, 1684; and his son and snecessor, who 
enjoyed the title and estates nearly fifiy- 
seven years, dying in March 174], is the 
benevalent und eecentrie individual above 
named. An ingenious Correspondent, W. 
Braban. states :—* He was twice married, 
and his son and suecessor, Sir Thomas 
Boothby Parkyns, married his grand- 
niece, Jane, the grand-daughter of hią 
half-brother, Sampson Parkyns, the eldest 
son of Sir Thomas, by bis first wife, 

«'The ncarest parallel to this stngniar 
union which I have met with, is that ot 
the descendants of two of the sons of Ed- 
ward TII. ; in that instance, Richard, Earl 
of Cambridge, son of Edmond Langley, 
Dnke of York, married the great grand- 
daughter of his father's brother, Lionel of 
Antwerp, Duke of Clarence. 

©« tle, (Sir Thomas) cane to his title 
early in life, aud took possession of the 
family estate, Ranny Park. He was made 
a justice of the peace for Nottinghamshire 
and Leicestershire; and endeavoured, by 
all the means in his power, to do good to 
the peasantry and indigent people around 
him. To this end he stndied physie, for 
the sole pnrpose of benefiting the poor and 
his tenantry. 

« Sir Thomas was particularly partial 
to Latin sentences and quotations ; but 
not satisfied witłhgęniarging his writinęs 
with them, ihis edtentrie baronet took 
every slight occasion to inscribe them on 
way-side benchex, door-posts, window- 
seats, und other convenient tablets of a 
like, or an unlike nature. Upon a seat, 
which stood by one of the Bunny roads, 
he caused to be indited this truly urbane 
invitation to a strayer, from a man of pro- 
perty : 5 

* Hic sedcas Viator, si tn defessus es ambulando.” 


Another inseription took its birth from 
one ot the jadges, wkile on the circuit, 
naving ascended his pad by the help of 
Sir Thomas's horse-block. This was an 
honour not to be let. e and the block— 
a block no longer—told its classic story 
thus : 


< Hinc Jusliciarius Dormer equum ascendere solebat,” 


« Iiappy and long was the life which Sir 
Thomas Parkyns led at Bunny Park; 
und a * bold peasantry, its countrv's pride,' 
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by his advice and example grew up gal- 
lantly aronnd lim. He gave prizes of 
small value, but large honour, to bę 
wrestled for, npon sweet Midsummoer-eve, 
upon the green levels of Nottinghiuushire ; 
and he never felt so gratified witli the 
scenc, as when he saw once of his manly 
tenantry, and the evening sun, go down 
together. He himself wus no idle patron 
ot these muusenieuts—no delicate and 
timid superintendent of popular sports, us 
our modern wydby men, for the most: 
part, ure ; for le never objecied to take 
the most siney man by thc loins, and try 
a fall tor the gołd-luced hat he kad himself 
contributed. lis servants were all mus- 
cular, upriglit, fine young fellows,„— civil, 
but sinewy,—respectfnl aut the proper 
hours, but yet capable also, at the proper 
hour, of wrestling with Sir Thomas for . 
the mastery ; and never so happy, or so 
well approved, as when one of them saw 
his masters two brawny legs going hund- 
somely over his head. Sir Thomas prided 
himself, indeed, in haviug his coachnan 
and foottnan, (chosen, like Rdbin Hoods 
men, for having in a trial, triumphed over 
their master.) lusty young fellows, that bad 
brought good eharacters tor sobriety from 
their last places, und had laid Ażm on his 
spine ! 

« (ne of our amiable baronet's whiins, 
and heaven had given him his share, 
was an ardent love, through life, ol 
curions stone-cofins ; of these he had a 
very rare, and we should rather imagine, 
un uncxampled collection, which he kept 
with great nicety in Buuny chnrch. 

« [he mere empty passion, however, 
for a score or two of stone-coffins, did not 
satisfy the capacious soul of the titled 
champion of Bunny. Ile loved to read a 
moral in everything; to find * tongnes in 
the trces, books in the babbling brooks, 
sermons in stones, and good im every- 
thing. The coffins ranged before bin 
hunbled him moderately ; but he, fall.of 
lite, us be was out of doors, required 
strong induccments to humility within. 
In the field, he was mighty ;—he wisbed to 
be tained in the bouse of prayer ; and he, 
therefore, cnused his own monument, or 
<the marble effigies of Sir Thomas Par- 
kyns,” us he called it, to * be put up in the 
chancel of his church, that he might look 
upon it and say, What is lifer In his 
monument, as in all things else, wrestling 
was not neglected. His figure was carved 
in a moralizing posture, in his chaneci of 
the church of Bunny, being the first pos- 
ture of wrestling; an emblem of the di- 
vine and human struggle for the glorions 
mastery. Such is the description of this 
remarkable *efigiex as givcu *by Muster 
Francis Hoffman? a gentleman, a poet, 
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and a friend of Sir Thomas, who wrote a 
copy of heroie verses in defence of the 
monument* and ita moral. There is an 
awkward wood-cut of this singular stone, 
in one of the old editions of Sir Thomas's 
Institutes, (dedicated to George I.) which 
is worth the readers looking to. Sir 
Thomas is represented standiug in his 
country coat, potent, and póstured for the 
Cornish hug. On one side is a welt-limbed 
figure, lying above the, scythe of Time, 
with the sun rising gł dously over it, 
showinę that the wrestler(is in his pride 
of youth. On the other side is the same 
figure, stretched in its coffin, with Time 
standing, scythe in hand, triamphantly 
over it; and the sun gone down, mark- 
ing the decline of life, and the fate evtn 
of the strone man ! Thus did Sir Thomas 
Parkyns moralize, and decorate, with 
solemn emblems, the quiet walls of Bnnny's 
simple ebarch. — Retrospectire lrview. 
(0ur Correspondent adds: *1It is not 
without regret, that I rcad that the an- 
cient fumily of Parkyns, of Bunny, is 
nearly extińct. Sir T. B. Parkyns sur- 
vived his son, who was raised to the Irish 
barony of Rancliffe in 1795, and, dying 
in 1806, left the baronetcy to his grand- 
son, the present and second Lord, who is 
married, but has no heir-apparent, or 
presumptive.”” W. BRaBAN. 


LINES 


BY VISCOUNT MELBOURNE. 
(TFritten in 1797.) 


A year has pass'd since, oh ! my friendship's choice, 
I saw thy couhtenance or hcard thy voice; 

A year has pass'd, yet scarce a day I view, 

But what that day, my friend, I think om you— 
Think on thy talente, on thy virtues moro 

And hope that time has added to their store. 

With eye prophetic through the veil of time, 

In honour firm, in sentiment sublime, 

A rising patriot youth o'erjoyed 1 see, 

And glory to behold that youth in thee. 

PZ; ud to anticipate thy future fame, 

And pleas'd to call thee by a private name, 

Hoping that I thy friend may have thy praise, 

And catch some glcam of splentour from thy blaze. 
A year has pass'd—a year of grlef and joy— 

Since first we throw aside the name of boy, 

"Dhat name which in some fitture hour of gloom, 
We shall with sighs regret we can't resume. 
Unknown this life, unknown Fate's numerous shares 
We launch'd into this world, and all its cares ; 
Those cares whose panga, before a year was past,ł 
] felt, and feel, they will not be thie last. ' 

But then we hailed fair frcedom's brightening morn, 
And threw a"ide the yoke we long had borne; 


* On the monument ia a Latin inscription (? by 
Sir Thomas) which may be thus translated :— 
«« At length he falls, the long—long contest's o'er, 
And Time has thrown whom none c'er thrown 


before ; 
Yet, boast not Time, thy victcry, for he 
At last shall risę again, and conquer thee.” 
t A poet ig a prophet, and frequently fortclls tha 
doom that awaits himself an] others. The gift of 
poetry is inspiration. 
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Exulted In the raptures thought can give, 

And said alone, we then began to live ; 

With wanton fancy, painted pleasurę's charma, 
Wine's liberal powers, and beauty's folding anna. 
Expectefjnys would spring beneath our feet, 
And never thought of griefs we were to meet, 
Ah! soon, too soon is all the truth display'd, 
"Too soon appears this scene of light and shadc ! 
We find that those who every transport Know, 
Im full proportion taste of every woe; 

That every moment new misfortune reaTa ; 
That, somewhere, every hour's an hour of 1iems. 
The work of wretclhedness is never done, 

And misery's sigh extends with every sun. 
Well is it iG when dawnng manhood smiled, 
We did not quite forget the simple child ; 

If, when we lost that name, we did not part 
From some more glowing virtue of the heart; 
From kind bencvolence, from faithfu] truth, 
"he generous candour of believing youth, 

Frem that soft spirit which men weakncss call, 
"That lists to every tale, and trust them all, 

To the wam fire of these how paor and dcad 
Arc all the cold endowments of the head. 
Aappy 't will be if interested man 

Instruct not us upon his general plan; 

If chilling prudęnce, and suspicious agc, 

If Fortune favours, or if Fertune rage, 

Aueceed not. (Oh! may I withstand) 

To freeze the breast, and close the liberal hand, 
To dry those eyes whence pity used io flow, 
Suppiess the syrhs that sympathize with woc, 
Teach us to spurn those, Fate from high has hurl'd, 
With all the barbarous knowledge of the world.* 


LIFE AND CHARACTER OF NATIIA- 
NIEL BOWDITCH. 
(Conłmued from page 217.) 

Bur I must hasten on to speak, as briefly 
and comprehensively as I can, of what is 
the most important part of every man— 
namely, his moral and religious character 
—the qualities of his heart, and his prin- 
ciples of action. 

1)r. Bowditch was a man of unsullied 
purity, of rigid integrity, and uncompro- 
mising principle. Through life, truth 
seems to have been at once the great ob- 
ject of his pursuit, ape" his ruling prin- 
ciple of action. 4 FotLow Tarrn," might 
huve been the motto on his escutcheon. 
«Truth! Truth! Truth!” were among 
his last words to one whom he dearly 
loved. Ile was bimself perfectly transpa- 
rent. A child eould sce through him. 
There was no opaqueness in his heart, any 
more than in his intellect. It was as clear 
as crystąl, and the rays of moral truth 
were transmitted through it without being 
refracted or tinged. In all his interecourse 
and transactions he wasremarkably frank 
and candid. He revealed himself entirely. 


* "The above verses ara of more value and curiosity 
frorę the station which the author now holds, than 
they, perhaps, may be deemetd from their own poetical 
merit. As the expression of the youthfnl feelings of 
a statesman, they are a singular production. If the 
sentimenfs given forth in the foregpoing lincs were 
truly felt, they must do credit to the disposition of 
the writer :—and should the breast of the statesman 
ccho the feelings of the youth, he is a happy man to 
have passed through life so unspoilt by all its tur- 
moils, and all its hardening influences. 
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He had no secrets. He kept nothing 
back, for he had nothing to conceal. He 
lived openly, and talked freely, of himself, 
and of his doings, and of everything that 
wus uppermost in his mind. He never 
hesitated to spcak out what he thought on 
all subjects, public and private, and he 
avowed his opinions of men and things 
with the utmost freedom and unconcern. 
It seemed to me that he never had the fcar 
of man before his cyes, and that it never 
checked, in the least, the frce and fall nt- 
terance of his sentiments. - 

Dr. Bowditch was perfectly fair and 
just in the estimate which he formed of 

is own capacities and gilts. He did not, 
on the one hand, overrate his talenta ; nor, 
on the other hand, did he, as some do, 
with a sort of back-handcd humility, purs 
posely undervalne his powers, in order to 
enjoy the pleasure of being contradieted 
by those about him, and 'told that he was 
really a much greater man than he seemed 
williny to admit. As an illustration of 
this, let me mention a little conversation 
of his. < People,” said he, *are very 
kind and polite, in mentioning me in the 
same breath with La Place, und blending 
my name with his. Iłut they mistake both 
me and him ; we are very difłerent men. 
I trust I understand his works, and can 
supply his deficiencies, and correct his 
errors, and render his book more intelli- 
gible, and record the successive advance- 
ments of the science, and perhaps appeud 
some improvements. But La Place was a 
genius, a discorerer, an inventor. And 
yet I hope f know as much about mathe- 
matics as Plnyfair |” 

1 huve been informed by a gentleman of 
Boston, that soon after his return from 
Europe a few ycddę sinco, he happened, in 
a conversation witld)r. Bowditch, to men- 
tion to him incidentally, the high estima- 
tion in which he and bis labonrs were held 
by men of science abroad, and told him, 
that he had often heard his name spoken 
of in terms of the strongest commendation 
by persons in the most elevated walks of 
nociety in England. **1)r. Bowditch,” 
says my informant, * seemed ty be sensi- 
bly affected by my statement, so much so 
thut I saw the tears glisten in his eyes. 
But he inunediately remarked, that how- 
cver flattering such testimonials might be, 
yet. the most grateful tribute of commen- 
dation he had ever received was contained 
in a letter from u backwoodsman of the 
West, who wrote to him to point out an 
error in his Translation of the Mćcantqne 
Cćłeste. *Tt was an actual error, said the 
Doctor, *which had escaped my own ob- 
serration. The sinaple fact that my work 
had reachcd the hands of one on the outer 
verge of civilization, who could understand 
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and estimate it, was more gratifying to my 
feelings than the eulogies of men of science 
and thc commendatory votes of Acade- 
mies,” 

" Ile was a singularly modest man. Ile 
made no pretcusions himself, and there 
was nothing that he so much despised in 
others. He was remarkably simple in all 
his manners and intereourse with the 
world. lfe put on no airs and assumed 
no superiority og the ground of his intel- 
lcetual attainnfnis, but placed himself on 
a level with c*ery one with whom he had 
any concern. Ile revcrenced integrity and 
trutb wherever he found them, in whut- 
ever condition in life. He felt and shewed 
nu respect for mere wealth or rank. lle 
fearlessly rebuked, to his face, the mcan 
and purse-proud nabob, and * condescended 
to men of low estate,” 

Dr. Bowditch used to rełate a little 
uncedote concerning  himsell, which 
strongly and beantifully illustratea the 
child-like simplicity and naturalness of 
his character. hi 

In the year 1524, when General Lafuy- 
ette, in his progress through the country, 
among other splaces, visited Boston, the 
mayoralty of the city was filled by the 
Honourable Josiah Quincy. Dr. Bow- 
ditch, in common with all the world, had 
a curiosity to behold the entrance of the 
nation's guest into the city; and accord- 
iugly accepted an invitation from a friend, 
whose house was in Colounade Row, to 
take a station on his balcony. But finding 
that the chariot wheels tarried, and the 
General delayed his coming, he thought 
that he shonid have time to go down to 
his office to transact a little business, und 
return in season for the spectacle. But, in 
the mean time, the procession had arrived 
and passed on, | wus fast advancing 
to State-street. He concluded, therc- 
fore, to wait where he was, and, in order 
to get a nearer and better view, took his 
staud on the steps of the United States 
Bank. On the appearance of the barouche 
in which Lafayette was seated, Dr. Bow- 
ditch remarked, that he was glad to see 
Mr. Quincy at hix side ; he was the proper 
man for that płace, bcing the son of one 
of the earliest and best of the patriots of 
the Revolution. * As the shout of the 
multitnde rose unto heaven,” he said, * I 
know not how it happened, but I could 
not keep my place; my hat would not 
stay on my head, nor could I hold my 
tongue. And to my astonishment, I fouud 
myself, all at once, in the midst of the 
crowd by the side of tle chariot, and 
shouting with the rest at the top of my 
voice.” The President of Hirvard Uni- 
versity recollectsadistinetly secing him in 
the position and attitude thus described. 
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At first sight there muy seem something 
ludicrons and puerile in this grave philo- 
sopher and calculator, this votary of ab- 
stract science, huzzaing in a mixed crowd 
on 8 city's holiday. But to me it seems a 
most natural and beantiful expression of 
his simplicity, his self-forgetfulness, his 
utter unconscionsness of greatnesn, his 
generonus sympathy with the people, and 
his gratefnl and ardent patriotism. This 
little incident eunnot fak to raisc him in 
the estimation of every r ht-minded and 
single-hearted inau. 

Dr. Bowditch was a man of ardent na- 
tural feelings. and of an impetuons tem- 

erament. A venerable lady, after her 
irst interview with biim, said, * 1 like tlrxt 
man, for he is a Foe mun.” He was 
strong in his attachment to men and to 
opinions, and was not easily turned from 
any course of speculation or action, which 
he had once satisfied himself was right, 
wise and good. At the same tine, he 
always kept his mind open to evidence; 
and if you brought before him new facts 
and arguments, he would consider the 
subject—deliberately, not hastily—and źhe 
nezt day, perhaps, would tell yon that yon 
were in the right, and that he had altercd 
his mind, He was somctimes qnick, 
warm, and vchement in expressing his 
disapprobation of the character or conduet 
of an individual, particularly if he thought 
that the person had practised any thing 
like duplieity or fraud. In such cases, his 
iudignation was absolutely scorching and 
witheriny. But he never cherishcd any 
ersonal resentments in bis bosom. Ile 
id not let the sun go down upon his 
wrath. His anger was like a cloud, which 
asses over the disk of the moon, and 
enves it as mild and clear as belore; or, 
us the judicious Hooker's was represented 
to be, * like a phial of clear water, which, 
when shook, beads at the top, but in- 
stłłntly subsides, withont any soil or 
sediment of nncharitableness.”” 

Dr. Bowditch was, in all bis babits of 
ife, a very regular and teuperute man. 
He never tusted uny wine till the age of 
thirty-five. He approved the remarkable 
changes which huve been effected in the 
customs of society, within a few years, 
by *the temperance reform,” aud he 
heartily rejoiced in the snceess of that 
good causc. God bless it and speed it! 

Im his religious views, Dr. Bowditch 
was, from examination and conviction, a 
fimn and decided Uniturian. His parents 
were Episcopalians, and he himself had 
been educated in the tunet=of that church. 
But he had no taste for the polemies or 
peculiarities of any seet, and did not love 
to dwell on the distin«ive and dividing 
points of christian doctrine. His religion 
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was rather an inward sentiment, flowing 
out into the life, and revealing itself in 
his character and actions. lt was at all 
times, und at all periods of his life, a con- 
trolling and sustaining principle. [Ile 
confided iu the providence and benignity 
of his Fieavenly Father, as revealed by his 
blessed Son, our Lord, and had the most 
unshaken confidence in the wisdom and 
rectitude of all the divine appointments. 
Jle looked forward witb firm faith to un 
immortality in the spiritnal world, 


AN EXCURSION TO CHILLON. 


Amonasr all the interesting localities 
with which tbe Lake of Geneva abounds, 
there is not one more generally visited, 
especially by English tourists, than the 
chateau of Chillon; and the excursion 
thitherby water, provided always that the 
weather be favourable, is one of the most 
delightful that can be imagined. Two 
steainers, the Leman and Gudllaune Tell, 
leave Geneva every other morning at nine 
o'clock ; there is, however, unother fine 
boat in the harbour always at anchor, 
called the /Fznkleried, which never stirs 
oni, in conseqnence of the other compa- 
nies buying np itx opposition at so much 
per diem ; and the proprictor, we were told, 
realizes a handsome inconie by his indolent 
craft. The distunce from Geneva to 
Villencuve, which is the ncarest lunding- 
p to Chillon, and which also compre- 
ends the entiro length of the luke, is 
about seventeen leagues ; and the boat 
stops at all the intermediate towns. The 
fure is sixty batz (7s. 6d.) for the best part 
of the vessel, but yon may go much 
cheuper in the fore-cabir. 

It is an extremckę difficult task to 
recount from memory all the interesting 
sites that are pointed out to you during 
your little voyage. Y ou will notice Ferney, 
where Voltaire resided; and the pie- 
tnresqe Lausanne, where our countryman 
Gibbon wrote the greater part ot his De- 
cline and Fall of the Roman Kmpire ; the 
well-knownu Campagne Diodati at Coligni, 
which Lórd Byron inhabited during his 
stay in Switzerland ; the village of Coppet, 
where Madame de Stael ouce had an 
elegant chdtean ; together with the mighty 
Alps crownced by Mont Blanc on one 
side, and the *darkcned Jnra” on the 
otlwr, stretching aloug the horizon on 
cach side of the luke. But it is with 


« The self-torturing sophist, wild Itonsscau,” 


that the principuł fcatures of the Jake of 
(icneva are ussociuted. At the base of 
the Saleve, on youreright, is the little 
village of Bosscy, where he was placed at 
school with the good M. Lambercier; and 
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further on, you will pass the clean town 
of Nyon, where his father followed the 
bumble trade of watchmaking after he 
left Geneva, and where Jean Jacques di- 
vided the first affectioną of his heart 
between Mesdemoiselles de Vulson and 
Goton, whose rival attractions he describes 
with such piquancy in his Coufesstons. 
Then comes the ehdteau of Chailly, the 
abode of his fair friend Madame de 
Warens, and the birth-place of her gar- 
dener, Claude Aruet ; and higher up you 
discern * Clarens, sweet Clarens,” vom 
which modest village the Nouvelle Hoelożse 
has conferred an everlasting celebrity : 

« "Twas not for fiction chose Rousseau this spot, 

Peopling it with affections ; but he found 

It was the scene which passion must allot 

To the mind's pumlied beings ; 'twas the ground 

Where early Love bis Psyche's zone unbound, 
e And hallow'd it with loveliness.'* 

On the opposite side are the rocks of 
Meilierie, where the boat of St. Preux 
and Madame Wolmar was driven for 
shelter during the storm ; but thcir ine- 
qualities have been much levelled by tbe 
formation of the Simplon roufe. It is also 
close to the castle of Chillon that the dć- 
nonement ot the novel is fixed, or rather 
the circumstances that lead to the death 
of Julie, the heroine. 

We lunded at Villencuve, after a tolera- 
bly rough passage for an inland piece of 
water, and accomplishiug a beautiful walk 
of twenty minutes ałong the edyc of the 
lake, arrived at Chilłon. On knocking at 
the postern, we were inunediately allowed 
to enter by an old soldier, the peaceful 
sentinel of the fortress; und were by him 
committed te the guidance of the female 
who exhibited the curiosities of the castle 
—an inteligent Maudoise, with all tle 
pieasiny PPE CY canton depieted 
on her face. Followrhg our conductress 
across a eourt-yard, and then down some 
durk und time-worn steps, we passed 
through an upcryture in the wall rather 
than a door, and stood in the celebrated 
dungcon. It is too gloomy at first to 
discern objects clearly, but by degrees we 
became sensible of being in a long low 
vuulted apartment, with a row o% pillars 
« of gothie mould*' down the middle, and 
small loopholes on one side to admnit 
light and uir. All the views we have yet 
scen of the prison make it too lofty: it is 
in reality u crypć, and we should think 
that the pillars are barely cight fegt 
high. Our guide persuuded us to buy a 
little pamphlet desceriptive of the custle, 
at the expense of a franc, and we gained 

* « Ję dirai volontiers A ceux qui ont du gońt, et 
qui sont sensibles: Allcz A Vevay—visitez le pays, 
examincz les sites, pronwnez vons sur le lac, ct 
dites si la Nature n'a pas fnit ce beau pays pour une 


Julie, pour une Claire, et pour un St. Preux: mais 
ne les y cherchez pas." —Zes Confessions, livre iv. 


'captivity. 
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some iqformation from it ubout Bounivard 
and his captivity. 

The castle itself is an irregular mass of 
square buildings, and, before the invention 
of artillery, was decmed inpregnable, as it 
entirely shut the narrow passage between 
the lake and the mountain, whose escar)- 
ments were formerly thought to be ine 
accesuible; it could now, however, be 
ceusily commanded by cannon on (he 
heights, Our Jlittlęgbook describes it as 
being built in esy Amadće IV., Count 
of Savoy, upon gł rock which formed a 
small island in fhe luke, united to the 
main-land by a light wooden bridge. he 
dungcons seryed from time, to time, to 
incarcerate many important prisoners, 
and Francis Bonnivard, Prior of St. Victor 
at Geneva, languished here six ycars in 
Ie has been commonly kuown 
aa the * Prisoner of Chillon,” but this is 
erroneons; since, Lord Byron was not 
aware of his existence when he wrote the 

oem ; and the celehrated sonnet on Chil- 
on, which is now usually płaeed at the 
commencement, was written at a future 
period. The poem itself was composed in 
the little parlour of the neat inn that over- 
looks the lakc at Ouchy, a small villuge 
near Lansannc, where its noble author 
was detained two duys by bad weather, in 
June, 1316. 

There are two or three common errors 
in circulation respecting Chillon which we 
may safely correct. ln the first place, the 
floor of the dungeon is described as beiny 
below the level ot the watermark out- 
side :— 

A double dungeon wall and wave 

Have made—and like a living grave, 

Below the surface of the lake, 

The dark vault lies whercin we lay.” 
This is a mistake, and may be easily 
disproved ; fur, in the very next dungeon, 
whose floor isson the sarne level us Bon- 
nivard's, they shew you a trap-door 
through which the bodies of the murdered? 
prisoners were thrown into the luke ;— 
of course, had the floor been lower 
than the water, the dungeon would have 
been inundated on' opening the trap." 
Again, most of the authors and guide- 

* Since the above was written, a paper on Chillon 
has appcared in the Sałurday Mogazine, and from 
it we quote the following remarka: "ln 1817, M. 
Simond visited thc castle and the far-fained dun- 
geon, which had so long bcen reported to be below 
the level of the lake. On comparing the height of 
the loophole gratings above the waters edge from 
the outside, and above the rocky floor inside, lie 
salisfied himself that the Jatter was more elevated 
than the former ; especially atter having observed a 
hollow place full of water, which must have come 
from the lake, and would have risen above the floor 
of the dungeon, if it had really been lower than the 
level of the water outside.” [tis sorpewhat rc- 
markable that tlie name of Byron, who has conferred 
such deathless fame ujbn the Castle of Chilon, w 
never once mentioned throughout the article. 
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books that have spoken of Chillon, (and 
they all appear to copy from each other), 
describe Lord Byron's name as bcing cut 
upon the column to which Bonnivard was 
confined. Here is another error: the 
illar containing the iron staple is the 
fth in order from the entrance, and the 
noble poct engraved his name upon* the 
third, in company with Fenimore Cooper's, 
and several others of equal note. Some 
two or three years back, a mischicvons 
brute took udvantagónof the momentary 
absence of the guide, totat a line throug 
the name of Byron, and succeeded too 
well in his wanton attempt. The woman 
told us there were only two visiters in the 
dungeon at the time, an Englishman and 
an Italian ; but we will hope, for the credit 
of our nation, it was not the former. We 
took the impression of the name ourselves,' 
of which we present the readers of the 
Literary HPorld with a fac-simile ; and can, 
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therefore, answer for its being correct. 
After visiting some other dungcons, to 
which the original 'entrance was merely u 
species of chimney, we were introduecd to 
the chamber of the Duke, with another 
old decaying apartment or two; but the 
kitchen interested us most. It is a large 
room, with a floor and ceiling of wood, 
the latter being supported by stone 
columns. We were told it was formerly 
much larger, but had been divided into 
acvErRI apurtments. The top of the castle 
was the last part we visited. There is a 
fine view from the tnrrets, of the Alps and 
the rich Pays de Vaud, with the blne and 
spurkling waters of the lake beneath ; and 
we were pleased to see the * small green 
isle ” which has been celebrated in the 
poem. There is a trec upon it with two 
or threc shrubs, but no habitation ; nor, 
indeed, is there room for once. 
> ALBERT. 





Ke Wooks. 


DIARY ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE TIMES 6F 
GEORGE THE FOURTH. VOLS. 1II, — IV. 


[We have neither space norinelination 
to characterize tbis work as more than 
certuin Letters from the late Queen Ca- 
roline, the Princess Charlotte, and other 
personages ; nearly two-thiyds of the third 
volume consisting of Sketches of Publie 
Charuecters, and a Review of the Regency 
and Reign of George the Fourth. The 
volumes before us are not so piquant as 
their predecessors, which were highly cen- 
sured for * going too far;” and were, con- 
sequently, ten times more read than if they 
had been treated according to their actual 
merit. "Truth was formerly bidden in a 
well ; now, we muy say, it.is concealed in 
an Artesian well; and, to be effective in 
our days, the lantern of Diogenes should 
be primed with the oxy-hydrogen light. 
The letters in this portion of * the Diary ” 
are more amusing thun mischievous ; and 
are rather poinied with humour than 
scandal. The editor, the late Mr. Galt, 
repliós to some charges made against the 
first and second volumes of the work, and 
recommends its perusaś as the best refuta- 


tion of such charges ; a piece of advice 
naively given, and it is to be hopced, for the 

ublisher's sake, liberally followed. Now, 
if the desired end be not directly arrived 
ut, the reader's time will not altogether be 
lost ; for there are abnudunce of pleasant, 
gossip, light wit, and entertaining anec- 
dotes scuttered thropfhout these pages. 
We quote a few speósuens. 


Odd Mistake.] 

Lady Frances Wilson was a lady of very 
plain personal appearance ; yet one gen- 
tleman, for several seasons, perseveringly 
gazed at her from the pit m the Opera 
Ilouse, so as to cause her considerable an- 
noyunce ; until at length one day she was 
informed that Mr. had teft her all his 
fortune ; and prompted by euriosity to as- 
certuin if it was the same person who had 
admircd her at the theatre, she reqnested 
to sec the dccensed, and identified the 
corpse as being that of Mr. It was 
sąd, Lady Frances owed this piece of góod 
fortune to a mistake, as it was a very 
heautiful woman who oceupied the next 
box to her's, to whom the gentleman hud 
intended to leave his property, and that he 
was imisinfornned as to the name of the 
object of his belle passion. 

[We have heard the lady intended was 
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the beantiful Mrs. Lock, of Norbury 

Park. , 

Brougham and Denman.-—'The Diarist's 
Notes of a party at Rome.] 

They spoke of Mr. Brougham and Mr. 
Denman, and seemed to think the latter a 
truer friend to the Princess than the 
former. They asked me my opinion on 
the suhject, and 1 said, that I believed Mr. 
Brougham wished to serve her Royal 
Highness, und right her in the estimation 
of the public, and us a royal person ; but 
that I thought that he had permitted him- 
self frequently to speak of her as a private 
character, in private society, in a manner 
quite ut variance with his declarations in 
his public speeches in her defence ; and 
that I knew he used to indulge his spirit of 
sarcasm on her Royal IJighness's ridicułes, 
whenever he felt inelined, and especially 
at [I—— House, he had often madę her 
the butt of the dinner-parties of beana 
csprits collected at that rendezvous of 
wits and politicians; whercas Denman, 
on the contrary, upheld her Royal Hięh- 
ness, when speaking of her to his own 
inost intinate friends; thereby adding 
weight to his public defence of her. Mr. 
N—— corroborated the truth of my re- 
marks, and added, that any other person 
similarly situated would have given Mr. 
Brougham as fine a field for the exhibi- 
tion of his powers as a lawyer, and an 
orator ; and thut it was źhe cause, and not 
the woman he was interested in. 

Queen Charlotte. 

Jan. 3, 1316.—The Prince Regent left 
town last night. lie hus been so much 
hissed by the mob, he is qnite disgusted ; 
and the old Queen also, in going to her 
last drawing-room, was hissed and reviled, 
and the people askecyher what she had 
done with the Princess Charlotte. They 
stopped her chair, and she put down the 
glass, und said, * I am seventy-two years 
of uge—l have been fifty-two years ((neen 
of England, and I never wus hissed by a 
mob betore.” So they let her pass on 
without further molestation. The Repent 
sent several aids-de-canp to attend her 
Majesty : she would not permit theni to do 
s0, but desired them to go back to Carlton 
House. "They replied they could not, for 
that they were ordered by the Prince to 
see her Majesty safe to Buckingham 
Ilonse. She said, * You have left Carl- 
ton House at his orders—return there at 
mine, or I will leave my chuir, and go 
home on foot;” so they left her. There 
was something like coolness and magna- 
nimity displayed on this occasion. 


From the Princess Charłotte. 
November 7th.—1 had the pleasure of 
receiving a brief, hut very weleome letter 
from the Princess Charlotte, in which she 


snys,g* [he only person: now remaining 
with my mother, and who, I trust, will 
take conrage and continue with her, is I)r. 
Holland, who, I believe, from cverythiny 
1 have heard of him, is a most respeetable 
and respected character. | have it not in 
my power at present to repay any services 
shewn the Princess of Wales ; but if I ever 
have, those who remain steadfast to her 
shall not be forgożjen by mne; though I 
fcar sensible peojyć like him never depend 
much on any pryfnises from any one, still 
less from a royał person; x0 Lrefrain from 
making professions of gratitude, but I do 
not feel them the less towards all those 
who shew her kindness. 
« q have not heard from my mother for 
a long time. lfyou can give me any in- 
*telligence of her, I should be much obliged 
to you to do so. 1 am daily expccting to 
be confincd, so you may imagine I um not 
very comfortable. Ifever you think of me, 
dear —, do not imagine that | am onły a 
SA ak bnt rememher me, with eopold'w 
ind complimentn, as your sineere friend, 
4 CHARLOTTE, Pss. of $. Coburpg." 






From Caroline, Prinecss of IFalcs. 


December 10th.—1 received the follow- 
ing strange reply to-day from the Princess 
of Wales :— 

« "Thank yon a thousand times, my denr 
——, your kind inquiries after my health, 
which has suflered as little as I conld 
expect from my late misfortnne. I cannot 
at dis moment inform you where 1 shall go 
to ; my plan depends on letters from Eng- 
land, about dat vile money, who do always 
annoy me. As to my household, I hear 
people are meddling wid it, and saying it 
18 improper. [n de first place what would 
they have me do? AII de fine English 
folk leave me. I not send them away, 
though, by-thezby, some of dem not be- 
have as civil as I could like. No matter— 
I wad have had patience wid them, but dey 
choose to go, so I not prevent them; but l 
must have some one to attend me, and I 
make my choice of some very agrecahle 
persons, in every way fit to be my attend- 
ants: though de jealous English begęars, 
such as Miss „and one or two more 
of our ucquaintance, dear, wnd have liked 
to hare had the situation which La Com- 
tesse Oldi now fills, to her and my great 
satisfuction. Her brother also is a very 





4. Intelligent and gentlemanlike person. Iey 


are of a decayed nobleman's family, much 
better born and bred than William B——1. 
But I know people are very ill-natured, 
and choośe to abuse me for the choice I 
have made in my household. No matter, 
I not care—from henceforth I will Wo just 
as I please, that I wia. Since de English 
neither gire me de great honour of bcing a 
Prinecsse de Galle, I will be Caroline-—a 
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happy merry soul; but, simplemenł,ewhat 
do you tink, my dear —— ? just before 

and Lady —— parted, I hope never to mieet 
again, I gave her a very pretty cast of an 
antiqge. I should have been proud of it 
in my room, Well, a day or two after she 
broke it, purposely I know, and had de'im- 
pudence to come and sdy lo me, * Uh! 
ma'am, tat figure your Royal Highness 
bought for a Lronze żs only plaster; to 
which I reply, * 1 kn that, Ludy —, 
very well, when I gave feto you. Dat is 
so like de English people ; dey always ask, 
when one make them a souvenir, how 
much is cost ? how much is worth? You 
are a trne English, my dear Lady ; 
there can be no mistuke. 7 , > = „ż 

I reccivcd a short note from the Princess ' 
of Wales, sent by a person whom she in- 
troduced to me—a German finte-player. 
The letter of introduction was certainly a 
very novel one. It was as follows :— 

« Dear,——, the bearer of this epistle is 
Monsieur R, a fiddle-playcr, or a pipe- 
player,—I don't know which you would 
call him in English—no matter; he was 
recommended to me by a cousin of mine, 
whom I wish had been in de Red Sea when 
he sent dis man to my retreat here, which 
1 would like to keep unmolested from tire- 
Boine people. But I find dat impossible ; 
go I must submit like a martyr on de 
steak, to being annoyed all my life long, 
and live in hopes of a reward for my pa- 
tience und my virtue in unoder world, 
which cannot be worse than de present. 
Monsieur R—— teazed me to present him 
to yon; so [ heg to waste your anger upon 
him, and not on me. Elis appcarance will 
make you laugh till you die—that, at least, 
he has tle power to do; au reste, he is the 
dulicst man God ever did born, and L re- 
commend you to have nothing to do wid 
him ; he is a grand bore. 

« Why do you not come to Como? I 
voud make you welcome at my anchorite's 
dinner every day, if you voud cat my hum- 
ble fare. Neither de Comtesse Oldi nor 
mysełf are epicures; and very often we 
cook our own dinner! Whut vould de 
English people say if dey heard dat! Oh 
fie! Princess of Wales. The old bęgune 
Queen Charlotte is on her last legś, I hear. 
Mais co ne me fait ni froid ni chaud nów ; 
there was a time when such intelligence 
might have gladdened me ; but now noting 
in the world do I cure for, save to pass de 
time as qnickly as T can: and death may 
hurry on as fust us ke pleasts—I um ready 
to die. But l weary you, my dear ——; 
aycz de U iudulgenre pow: mol und my grum- 
bling, and believe dat 

i [um cver yours, 
WDP” 
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Death of Queen Curoline. 

'The persons who attended the Queen at 
the latter end of her life were faithful and 
attached to her, but they were not persons 
calculated to give her tle best advice. She 
endeavoured, poor unhappy Princess, to 
umuse herself, but as informed me, 
she took no pleasure in anything. She 
once saw Princę Leopold. and his manner 
was aflectionate and feeling. From all l 
ever heard of him, he is a good-hearted 
man, bnt tinid and scl-interested, and he 
was kept in such order by the King, that 
the only visit he ever paid his mother-in- 
law was in secret, unattended, and without 
any witnesses except the Qucen's ludy. 

A very short period elapsed betwcen the 
trial and the Queen's death. Her illness 
was sudden, and she was for some hours 
itnorant of her danger. When sle became ' 
auwan2 of her awful situation, she called to 
some of the attendants, and said, * I for- 
give all my enemies, I owe no one any ill- 
will, although thcy have killed me at 
last ;*” or words to that effect. A curious 
circumstance occurred whilst she was on 
her death-bed, the night or rather the 
morning on which she expired. A boat 
passed down the river. fille) with some of 
those religious sectarians who had taken 
peculiar interest in her fate; they were 
praying for her, and singing hymnu as they 
rowed by Brandenburg Jłouse; and at 
tle same moment a mighty rnsh of wind 
blew open all the doors and windows of the 
Queen's upartment, just as the breath was 
going out of her body. It impressed those 
who were present with a sense ofawe, and 
added to the solemnity of the scene. 


IFrom the Princess Charłotte, 


fi ft. Friday, Ciuremont. 
' Y DĘAR — coz 
< Having so very lately troubled youwith 


a letter, I will not be guilty of indiseretion 
in plaguing you with another long one so 
soon. This is only u few lines, to hope 
you will be able to do us the favonr and 
pleasure of coming to us next Thursday, 
und, should you not find it 490 dul/, perhups 
you would prolong your stay till Saturdny. 
Our dfuner-hour being seven o'clock, and 
our rnie that ofeverybody's following thcir 
own babits as to hours, and doing thut 
which is most agreeable and comfortable to 
themselves, in order to make them fecl as 
much at home as possible, it is not d facon 
dłe parler to say that this is Liberty Iall, 
and that we are only too happy to dispense 
with form and ceremony. 

* | heard from my mother a few daysago; 
she had reached Geneva, and was nuch 
pleased with her reception there. I hope 
she will derive mućh benefit from her tour, 
mais je ne sęais; at all cvents, change of 
air imust do her health good. It would 
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require more than nowelty of place and 
society, I fear, to do her spirita service. 
However, I hope time and Providence may 
yet have mach happiness in store for her. 
« Adieu, my dear , and believe me 
yours, most sincerely and aflectionately, 


(Signed) UC. P.8. 0” 


The great simplicity and unaffected 
style of the foregoinyg letters render them 
exceedingly interesting, us being the pro- 
duction of a royal personage. And they 
are a truc index ot the Princess's mind, 
which was, like them, true, natural, and 
kind. But her Royal Highness mistook, 
when she promised her correspondent 
should find no form or ceremony ut Clare- 
mont, for it was fur otherwise, whatever 
the Princess might bave wished on that 
point. There was another person, whose 
will was paramount to hers, and who cop- 
aidered, and perhaps with justice, that it 
was not advisable to dispense with all ob- 
servance of etiquette, and the circle was 
by no means without fonn and stiffness, 
It was remurked by persons who wcre pre- 
sent, that (he Prince never quitted the 
Princess for a single moment when she 
was in eompany, and her Royal Highness 
seldom, if ever, saw anybody alone after 
her marriage ; her husband was always 
dia and the chief favourite of the 
*rincess Charlotte, Miss M. E 1, who 
was accustomed formerly to go straight to 
her Royal Iłighness'x private apartment, 
was always subsequently shewn into the 
public reception-rooms, and made to await 
there the unnouncement that Their Royal 
FHighnesses were ready to receive her. 

It was a singular fact, that the heiress- 
apparent to the throne was not permitted 
to have an establishmcat in any degrce 
suited to her rank, and tAat the Princess 
Charlotte had no regular attendants. Cer- 
tuinly, every zneans were taken to keep 
her in subjection, and there can be no 
doubt that the * risiug sun” was an cyc- 
sore to the Regent, more especially as it 
was the dunghter of the Princess of Wales 
who was to be his sucecessor. And, both 
Princess Charlotte and her husband evinced 
much diseretion and forbearance, in the 
dignified manner in which thcy avoided 
causing any tunult in the conntry, by 
attempting to enforcc thcir rights, or ask- 
ing for the dignities and privileges to which 
they had a claim. 








CAPT. MARRYAT'S DIARY IN AMERICA. 
(Confinued from page 252.) 

[The Cuptain arrived at New York du- 
ring tle panie of 1537, which the Americans, 
with their natural Jove of hyperbole, turned 
to merry account. He notes on the 
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Panic at New York.| 

The Americans delight in the hyper. 
bole ; in fact they hardly have a metaplor 
without it. During this crush, when every 
day fifteen or twenty merchants” names 
appeared in the newspaper» as bankrupts, 
one party, not in a very good humour, was 
hasteniung down Broadway, when he was 
run against by another whose temper was 
equally unamiable. his eollisien roused 
the choler of both. 

« What the devyf do you mean, sir?” 
ericd one; *l've u great mind to knock 
you into f4e middle of neat week.” 

This occurring on a Saturday, the wrath 
of the other was checked by the recollec- 
tion of*how very fuvourable such a blow 
would he to his prescnat circunistances. 

* Will you ? by heavens, then pray do ; 
it's just the thing I want, for how else ł 
am to get over next Monday and the 
acceptunces I must take up, is more than 
I can tell.” 

AN the hanks have stopped payrpent in 
specic, and there is not u dollar to be had. 
] walked down Wall Street, and had a 
convincing proof of the great demand for 
moncy, for somebody picked my pocket. 

The militia are under arms, as riots are 
expected. "The banks in the country and 
other towns have followed thc example of 
New York, and thus has General Jack- 
son's currency bill been repealed without, 
the aid of Congress. Afłairs are now at 
their worst, and now that such is the case, 
the New Yorkers appear to recover their 
spirits. One of the newspapers humorously 
obseryes—* AJL Brondway is like unto a 
new-nade widow, and don t know whether 
to laugh or cery.” There certainly is « 
very remurkable cnergy in the Auerican 
disposition ; if thcy fall, they bound up 
apuin. Somebody has observed that the 
New York merchants are of that elusfic 
nature, that, when fit for notbing else, 
they might be converted into coach springs, 
and such really appears to he thcir cha- 
racter. 

« 'Fhey may say the times are bad,” said 
a young American to me, * but I think 
that they are excellent. A twenty dollar 
note used to last me but a weck, but now 
it is as good as Fortunatns” purse, which 
was never empty. [I cat my dinner at the 
hotel, and shew them my twenty dollar 
note. The landlord turns away from it, 
Bus If it were the head of Mednsa, and bces 
that I will pay another time, I huy every 
thing that I want, and I have ouly to ofler 
my twenty dollar note in payment, aud 
my credit is unbounded—that is, for any 
sum under twenty dollars. 1f they ever do 
give change again in New York, it*will 
make a very unfortunitte change in my 
afłairs. 
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The distress for change has produced a 
curious remedy. FKvery man is now his 
own bunker. Go to the theatres and places 
of public amusement, and, instead of 
change, you receive an I. O. U. from the 
treasury. At the hotels and oyster-cellars 
it is the sume thing. Call for a głass of 
brandy and water, und the change is fiftecn 
tickets, each * good for one glass of brandy 
and water.” At gn oyster-shop, eat a 
plate of oysters, i fodone have in return 
seven tickets, good foftpne plate of oysters 
each. It is the same every where. The 
barbers give you tickets, good for so many 
shaves; and were there begyars in the 
street, I presume they would give yon 
tickets in chanye, good for so muth phi- 
lanthropy. Dealers, in general, give out 
their own bank-notes, or, as they are called 
here, shin płasters, which are good for one 
dollar, and from that down to two and 
a-half cents, all of which are redeemable, 
and redeemable only upon a general return 
to eush, payments. Hence arises another 
variety of cxchange in Wall Strect. ** Pom, 
do you want any oysters for lunch to- 
day ?'—Yes!” "Then here's a ticket, and 
give me two s/ates in return." 

[Among the causes of the crash was the 
illimitable 

Specułalicn in Land.) 

The city of New York, which is bnilt 
upon R narrow island ubout ten miles in 
leuyth, at present covers about three miles 
of that distance, and has a population of 
300.000 inhabitants. Building lots were 
marked out for the other seven Jniles; and, 
by calculation, these lots when built npon, 
would contain an additional population 
of one million and thrce-quarters. They 
were first purchased at from 100 to 150 
dollars cach, hut, as the epidemie raged, 
they rose to upwurds of 2,000 dollars. At 
Brooklyn, on Long Island, opposite to 
New York, and about half a mile distant 
from it, lots were marked out to the estent 
of fourteen miles, which wonid contain 
an extra population of one milion, and 
these were as cagerly speculated in.— 
At Staten Island, at the entrance into 


the Sonnd, an estate was purchased by . 


some speculators for 10,000 dollars, was 
divided into lots, and planned .as a town 
to be called New Brighton ; and had the 
whole of the lots been sold at the price 
for wbich many were, previous to the 
crash. the original speculatora would havet 
realized three million of dollars. But the 
infatuation was not confiued to the pre- 
cincts of New York: sverywhercitexisted. 


Sea-serpent and Lobsters. 


Siiłce I kave been here (Boston), I have 
made every iuquf'y relative to the sca- 
serpent wlich frequents this coast alone. 
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There are many bundreds of most respcet- 

able people, who, on other points, would 

be considered as incapabłe of fulschood, 

who declare they have seen the animalx, 

and vouch for their existence. It is rather 

singular that in America, there is but one 

copy of Bishop Pontoppidon's work ou 

Norwuy, and in it the sea-serpent is de- 

aeribed, and a rough wood-cut of its ap- 

pearance given. ln all the American 

newspapers a drawing was given of the 

animal as described by those who saw it, 

and it proved to be almost a fac-similc ol 
the one described by the bishop in his 

work.—Now that we are on mariue Inat- 

tern, I must notice the prodigious size of 
the lobsters off Boston coast: they could 

stow a dozen comnon Fnglish lobsters 

under their coats of mail. My very much 

respected friend Sir Isuac Coffin, when ke 
wąs here, once laid a wayer that he would 
produce a lobster weighing thirty poundsP 
The bct was accepted, and the admirał 
despatched people to the proper quarter to 
procure one: bnt they were not tlen in 
scason, and coujd not be had. The admi- 
ral, not liking to lose his money, brought 
up, instead of the lobster, the affidavits of 
certuin people that they bad otten scen 
lobsters of that size and weight. The 
afńdavits of the deponents he submitted 
to the other party, and pretendcd that he 
had won the wager. The case was referred 
to arbitrution, and the admiral wus cust 
with the following pithy reply, ** Depose- 
tiuns are not łobsters.” 

American Cnrinsity. 

The Americans arc excessivcly curious, 
especially the mob: they cannot bear uny- 
thing like a secret —thut's raconstitutronal. 
it may be remembered, that the Catholic 
convent near Bopton, whicb had existed 
many years, waS attacked by the mob and 
pulled down. I was inquiring into the 
cause of this outrage in a conutry where 
all forms of religion are tolerated; and an 
American gentleman told me, that although 
other reasons had been adduced for it, he 
fully helieved, in his own mind, that the 
majority of the mob were infiuenced more 
by «uriosity than any other feeling. The 
convent was scałed to them, and they 
were determined to know what was in it. 
«Why, sir,” continued he, *1 will lay a 
waycr that if the anthoritics were to nail 
together a dozen planks, and fix them up 
on the common, with a caution to the 
public that they were not to go near or 
touch them, in twenty-four hours a mob 
would be raised to pull them down and 
ascertain what the planks containcd,' I 
mention this conversation, to shew iu 
what a dexteroms manner this American 
gentleman attempted to palliate one of the 
gTossest outrages ever committed by his 
countrymen. 
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Periodicals. 


A PIC-NIC FROM TRE JULY MAGAŻ1NES. 


[nns of Court Hall Dinners.—The Inner 
Temple professes to receive the rich and 
great more exelnsively, and aceordingly 
the legal bil of fare at that inn is recherchć 
in a higb deeree—nothing płnin ever being 
put upou the tables, and French cookery 
preferred. "The strictest silence is enjoined 
in this Ilall during the whole time of gas- 
tronomie study, hob-nohbing being inter- 
dicted us low, and no furthet interconrse 
permiticd among the several memhers of 
the mess, than an occasional scow] trans- 
mitted from one side ot the table to the 
other, after the manner of the English who 
have not the honour of one another's ac- 
quaintance, and who, conseqnently, have 
aff undonhted right to assume every stranger 
to be a piekpocket, until there is good ewi- 
dence to the contrary. In the Inner Tem- 
pio TTal it is understood that yoa may, in 
a cnse of great emergency, ask your ncigh- 
bonr for the salt; but it is also understood 
that he is not obliged to let yon have it. 
It will be advisable that the yonng and 
inexperienecd student sbonld not venture 
to hazard an observation upon the weather 
in the Hall, that being here considered an 
indirect nitemnt to make your ncighbonr's 
acqunintance, which he very properly re- 
sents by staring yon carnestly in the face, 
and buttoning up his breeches” pocket. 
'Fhe Middle Temple is of a difierent tem- 
perament, as 


«The Inner for the rich, the Middle for the poor.” 


Anq here accordingly the course of pro- 
fessional education is confined to the 
sLrag-end of a neck of mutton, and occu- 
sionally griskins. The consequences of 
this meagre course of study may be easily 
predieted ; and the factis well aseertained, 
that, the Middle Temple has given to the 
world fewer great nen, and these at longer 
intervals than any of the other Inns of 
Court. Mow indeed could it be otherwise ? 
What professional acumen can be derived 
from the serag-end of a neck of mutton, 
or what inspiration can the sinking udsro- 
cate imbibe from griskins?—=B/acknood. 





Fyrneh Diligenees. —Curious it is to see 
those gannt Iolbcin-looking horses, scam- 
pering nawity ander the thundering blows 
of the gnarled whip-handle, or suddenly 
hulting, or rolling groggily to one side, or 
shuffling knee-dcep in dust, of their own 
raising, dragging thcir little friend, the 
associated donkey, through it,—such as 
these, und many others, mcet or pass you 
in long snecesrion, two, three, four at a 
tine, with right jovial crews inside, who 
iug, smoke, and make the most of their 
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short drive ; while at te distance of se- 
veral miles off, o'er canopied and emerging 
euch from its cloud, tle towerinę roof, 
the hereulean build, and the approaching 
tbnnder of rival diligences freighted from 
England and Boulogne, approach, arrive. 
and pags with all the honours, privileges, 
and conecasions of the road, lenviny the 
cloud of dnst which has dredged us like 
illers, to be slowly dissipated. —/3/nch- 
wood. 

dAdlury and Stonejenge. — On June 13. 
Mr. Rickman commnunicated to the Society 
of Antiquaries an Essay, containing some 
important argument, tending to shew that 
the era of Abury and Stonchenge cannot 
reasonubly be carried back to a period 
antecedent to the Christian era. After 
tracing the ILroman road from Dover and 
Canterbury through Noviomagus and Lon- 
don to the West of England, he noticed 
that Silbury is sitnated immediately upon 
that road, and that the avennes of Abury 
extend up to it, whilst their course is re- 
ferable to the radius of a Roman mile. 
From these and other circumstances, he 
argned that Abury and Silbury are not an- 
terior to the road, hor can we well con- 
ceive how such gigantie works could be 
accomyplished, until Roman civilization 
had furnished such a system of providing 
and storing food ax would supply the con- 
course of a vast multitude of people. Mr. 
Rickman further renarked, that the tem- 
ple of Abury is completely of tle form of 
a Roman amphitheatre ; which wonld ac- 
comunodate about 48,000 speciators, or 
half the number contained in the Colos- 
seum, at Rome. Again, the stones of 
Stonehenge huve exhibited, when their 
tenons and mortices have been first cx- 
posed, the workings of a. well-directed 
steel point, beyond the workmanship ot 
burbarous nations. 1t is not mentioned by 
Cesar or Ptolemy, and its historical no- 
tices commence in the fifth century. On 
the whole, Mr. Rickman is indueced to 
conclude that the era of Abury is the third 
century, and that of Stonehenge the fonrth, 
or hefore the departure of the Romanus from 
Iritain; and that both are examples of 
the general practice of the Roman con- 
querors to tolerate the worship of their 
subjugated provinces, at the same tine 
associating them with their own super- 
stitions and favourite public games.— (ren- 
tyjemnan's Magazine. 


[The above we take to be n very sen- 
sible conjceture ; though we fear its effect 
upon the anthor of Cesar and the Britons. 
The silence of the Commenfaries upo! 
Abury and Stonehenge, more especjjally 
in the account of Druidism, is almost con- 
firmation of the non-existence of these 
momunents in Casar's time. | 
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Public Amusements==Sixty. years since, 
the Mall, in St. James's Park, continued 
the fashionable promenade in the evening. 
The Mall is now only useful as a tho- 
roughfare from Whitehall to Pimlico, and 
evening promenade there is none ; for the 
strongest possible reason, that the glass of 
persons who.give the tone to society, dine 
at the hour at which their grandfathers 
supped, aud dress for dinner at the period 
when their ancestofę, two centnries since, 
were undressing fr But the beautiful 
garden which has' sapBrseded the swajupy 
meadow, and the Dutch canal, within the 
enclosare, is thronged in the sunmer cven- 
ings with those who Aare dined, and enjoy 
themselves qnite as much as thąse who 
have not, and affords a new source of 
amnsement to the public, and kceps a mpl- 
titnde of pleasure-hunters away from the 
suburban tea-gardens and bowling-greens, 
which, within the last qnarter of a cen- 
tury, were so popułar with tlie subjects of 
Cockaigne. The promenades of tle fa- 
shionable world have taken altogether a 
new character. Science and art are es- 
sential to its commonest recreations. Gar- 
dens, to be attractive, must be filled with 
« bears, lions, and all that.” The cha- 
racters and dispositions of otters and 
ostriches, the habits of the hippopotamus, 
the manners and customs ut monkeys, 
and baboons, and the domestie history of 
the giraffe, the family of which has been 
so recently fnvoured with an addition, 
form tbe subject of conversation for our 
young ladies, as a refined medium, throngh 
which they may hear the sofl nonsense of 
thcir attendant swains; und,in order to 
give the whole aflair a more striking effect 
with the maltitude, they select the Sab- 
bath-day for the exhibition, at the same 
time exclading * the people” from a par- 
ticipation in their amusements—all days 
jn the wcek beiny alike to the rich and 
grent, and Sunday being the only day in 
which the mechunie and artisan has leisure 
to see anything beyond the ken of his 
workshop, or breathe a purer air tlian its 
heated atmosphere. Then it is right to 
make periodica] visits to Chiswick, in pur- 
suit of the science of horticulture; and 
ygiedals and vnses, and a varicty of desi- 
rable objects, are presented to snch ladies 
and gentlemen as are able to produce the 
largest larkspur, the prettiest pink, or the 
łoveliest lily of the scason. For sceein 
this, ten shillings are most. properly pai 
" at the doer, in order to keep up the fnnds, 
out of which, perhaps, it may be right w 
say, as it seems almost the wisest part of 
the affair, the governors and * councił” 
are supplied with tle fnest vegetables at 
thie lowest rate. „Another fashion has re- 
cently obtained; that of taking walks ot 
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pleasure in the burying-grounds in tle vi- 
cinity of the metropolis which oceupy the 
most agrceable situations, and command 
the finest views. This fashion is considered 
most advantageous to the gaiety, health, 
and morality, of the people, and is held by 
those who participate in its pleasures, to be 
what the dramatist calls * deadly-lively.” 
AII these thinga are new within the last 
quarter of a century. Formerły, Keusing- 
ton Gardens were quite good enough for 
the Sunduy promenade, which was open 
for all respectable persons who delighted 
in mingling with ho with whom tbcy 
conld not elsewhere be associatel—now 
nobody goes to Kensington Gardens, cx- 
cept to hear one of the splendid bands of 
the honsehold cavalrv regiments pluy— 
and this is always on what is called 
« a week day,” and lest anybody beyond 
the chosen few should benefit by the 
amusement, the day, and eveu the hour 
ot the performance is kept a secret from 
all bnt what Mrs. Trollope calls * La 
('róme,” as elosely and seriousły as was, 
in the days of pnyilism, the place at 
which the fight was to come off. The 
custom of hazard-playing was discon- 
tinucd after the accession of George JIL. ; 
but, it is odd enough upon looking back- 
wards only eighty years, to find the sove- 
reign, Bfter attending divine service with 
the most solemn ceremony in the morninę, 
doing that in the evening, which, in these 
days, subjects men to all sorts of pains 
and penalties; and for the prohibition 
and detection of which, a bill, now before 
parlianent, is to arm the police with the 
power of breaking iuto the houses of her 
Majesty's lieges at all honrs of the day 
and night.—[From a shrewd but pleasant 
paper in the New DZsnthly Magazine, * we 
guess” Ly the ageomplished editor.|] 


Punch Song :—From the Gierman. 


Four noble elements, 
Join'd in the bowl, 
The mirror of hfe are 
The light ot tle soul. 
Crush first the golden lime, 
Crush h:s bręht rind,— 
Aye sharpness and bitterness 
© Joy leaves behind. 
With the supar-cane's milk, (ron 
Tie Isles of the West, 
Tame his tierce bitternoss, 
Catm him to rest. 
Dash in. the water, now,” 
Foam-glcaming tide, — 
Water embraceth 
'Khe universe wide, 
Next the Spirit who bniłds on 
The wine-press his throne, 
He that the life of fe 
Giveth alone. 


Quick, ere he vanisheth, 
Finlefor the brave ; 

Whiłe yet glows the nectar, 
Drink deep of bis wave— Fraser 
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Dartetieg. 

An old Friend.—The Editor of the Gen- 
tleman's Magazine lately reccived a letter, 
signed * A Subscriber from the commence- 
ment |!” The Magazine, it will be remem- 
bercd, commenced in 1731 ! 


Lincoln's Inn.—On the evening of the 
coronation-day of our gracious Queen, the 
Benchers of Lincoln's Ina gave the stu- 
dents a feed ; when a certain profane wag, 
in piving out a verse of the national an- 
them, which he was solicited to lead in a 
solo, took that opportunity of stating a. 
grievance as to the modicum of Port al- 
lowed, in manuer and form following : 

« Happy and glorions*— 
Threr hałf-pints "mong four of us, 
Heaven send no more of us, 
(iod save the Qucen ! 

which ridienlous perrersion of the anthor's 
mecaniną was received with a full chorus, 
amid tremendons shonts of laughter and 
applause —Blackwood. 


Kean's Monument.—ln Ś*the Thames 
and its Tributaries,” in ZBentley's Miscel- 
łany, the iuscription on Kean's monunent 
is stated to be, *'To the memory of Ed- 
mund Kean: erected by his son, Charles 
Edmund Kean, 1839 ;:* whereag, the pre- 
cise words are those in our engraving of 
the tablet, at page 209. We more than 
snspect, too, the boatman's information— 
that .£8U0 has been collected at Richmond 
towards the erection of a monument to 
Kean. 


tearfć is but a refined edition of *all- 
fours. 


JE hitebait. — Theodore Ifook  likens 
whitebait, when served up, unto silkworms 
in batter. . 


Patagonian Burials.— The eorpse is 
placed in a square pit (where others have 
been deposited), in a sitting posture, a- 
dorncd with marbles, plumes of feathers, 
and beads. "The spurs. sword, balls, Se. 
of the deceased, are laid beside him. and 
the pit covered with a high conical pile of 
dried twiys and branches, decoratód with 
red flags, bells, cloth, Xe. The fuvonrite 
horse is afterwards killed, and sometimes 
inore than one. They are skinned and 
stnfled, und propped up on stieks, (for legs.) 
with the head towards the grave. The 
clothes of the deceased are burnt; and i» 
finish all, a feast is made of the horseflesh. 


Southampton Railway. =W hen the line is 
SE the mails will be conveyed the 
whole distance, 764 miles, in 33 hours. 


Ascot Nlaces—On the golden cup day, 
May 30, there were carried by the Great 
Western Railway. 7,559 pergons, and the 
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' receipts were 1,393/. 8s.; and for the 


week, 23,619 passengers, and receipts, 
4,037/. 128. 2d.— Railway Magazine. 


A Correspondent of the Gentleman's 
Magazine ohserves: 4 with reference to the 
names ending with—cock, Luke Badecot 
was'Sheriff ot London, 1266. 1t is possible, 
after all, that Badcock may be the cor- 
ruption of this snrname, originating from, 
not * a shocking byj hat, but a shocking 
bad coat.” 


Bnfon wrote jŃs pogue de ła Nature at 
the age of seventy, and had it re-copied 
eiglteen times, 
The Stomach.—Tn the human machine 
all ts sympatby; and no organ can go 
wrong without the rest, sooner or later, 
paying the piper. But this being the case, 
it is of consequence to remember that the 
stomach is the common termians of all 
these sympathies ; und us the spider, sit- 
ing in the centre of its web, feels the 
remotest impact in its wide-spread met- 
chinery, so does the stomach, communi- 
cating with head, heart, lungs, and skin, 
partake in all the disturbances which 
oceur in those distant parts—Neto Monthty 
Magazine. 


Registration.—=The new Number of the 
Journal of the Statistical Society of Londmm 
contains an analyis of the First Report of 


the Registrar-General on Birtls, T)eathe, 
aud Marriages in England; 1837-8, Iltis 


unpossible, (observes the Journal,) to ap- 
Eon too highly the value ot the in- 
ormation contained in this Report. One 
of the great advantages which it possesses, 
is. that the facts are given as well as the 
deductions, by which means the latter may 
be tested, and the former be employed for 
the purposes of new comparisons and cal- 
culations. When the system of registra- 
tion shall have been perfected throughout 
the country, more particularly with respece? 
to births, and when the census of 1341 
shall have been taken, as we hope it will 
be, in as perfect a manner ax circum- 
stances will adimit, we shall posscss a 
mass of statistical data relating to our 
population. which will open a new and 
vast field of hnprovemeut to the legislator, 
the actuary, and the physician ; and is enl- 
calated to bring about results of important 
advantage, not only to this country, but to 
the whole human race. 


Od Review. The  Mrtropolifan tla 
notices a medienl work: * We do not fike 
the manner iu which our author has 
blended revelation with secretions, and 
christian faith with diseased kidneys.”' 


The Rose—Theophrastus describes roses, 
which have noać a płeasant smell ; where- 
fore, some classical writers have gone so 
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far as to say that hę, Theophrastus, never 
saw 8 róse, which we take to be a very 
reasońable' ópinion. Democeritus says that 
if a rose-tree be watered twice every day, 
with warm water, in the middle of sum- 
mer, it will bear flowers in the month of 
January. We hope the old fellow is*not 
laughing at us. 


Lotd Brougham's Errata.—ln his lord- 
ship's Hisfortenl Sketchkay of Statesnien, just 
published, at p. 378, firstyseries, he asserts 
that the Faupress Catlterine purchased 
D'Alembert's Library. It was Diderot's ; 
for which she paid him 100,000 livres. 
Again, (p. 400,) his lordship assigns the 
charueter of Portuguese ambassadur to 
Don Pantaleon Sa, who was executed in 
16354, under Cromwell, for murder; and, 
indeed łlume, volwvii. p. 254, states that 
he was joined by his brother in the com- 
mission ; but that document, when pro- 
dluced at the trial, proved only a written 
promise that he should sneceed his brother 
in the office. His lordship's assertion, 
therefore, is too broad and unsnpported ; 
JOY when we learn that the un- 
mppy young man was not above nineteen 
ycars old. (See Słałe Trials, vol. v. p. 461. 
quoted by Lingard xi. 176.) In the report 
of the omniscient lord's speech on the 
State of Ireland, on the Ż2nd of last month, 
it ia stated that, in his recollection, no 
English king had visited that island from 
John to George TV., except Willium IH., 
rather in a military than a royal capacity. 
His lordship forgot the two journeys of 
Richurd TI.—=the first in 1494, so vividly 
narrated by Froissard (livre iv. chap. G2) ; 
and the second in 1399, of which we have 
a trunslation by George, Earl of Totness, 
from the French of one of Richard's at- 
tendants. The writer does not include 
James I].'s residence there, as it was 
wosterior to his expulsion from the 
śritish throne. — Genffeman's Magazine, 
Juły, 1859. 


Crittcism. —VThe Monthly Chroniele tor 
the present month contains a review of 
* books of the Season,” upon a scale wbich 
we often sce attempted, but very rarely 
carried out with success, We know there 
isa convenient mode current amoug 
critics, of clanning or classifying new 
books, and dispatching thsir merits as the 
doctor directed his assistant to attend the 
patients, by physieking the whole ward, — 
or dealing with the books in a line or two. 
But the paper in the Monthly Chwontele is 
not of this deseription : it extends to six- 
teen pages of large type, and notices, or 
rather characterizes, fifty-four booksin a sort 
of panommie view, * us much as tle reader 
js likely to desire, or, ia this age of uetivity, 
can be expected to have leisare to enjoy.” 
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The notiecs are brief in letter, but compre- 
hensive in spirit ; and thcy reduce * into 
a succinet form the final impressions left 
by a careful examination of each work.” 
We beliere, after all, (adds the Editor), 
that this kind of criticism, as applied, at 
Icast, to the bulk of the productions of the 
day, is more useful in its results than that 
minute and exhausting process which, in 
anch instances, exhibits a wasteful expen- 
diturc of time and power, the consequences 
of haste rather than deliberation. We re- 
peat that the cxcention of this plan is ad- 
unirable, and we hope the Editor will, from 
time to time, thus strike his critical balance 
with hisreaders ; though we arerecommend- 
ing a system which we regret time will not 
allow us to introduce into our own little 
« world :” for the specimen before us must 
prove abundantły entertaining, and very 
servigeable to a large circle of readers. 


Shakspeare.—The scason at Covent Gar- 
den Theatre closed on the 16th inst., and 
with it also temninated the management of 
Mr. Macready. The house was filled with 
the admirera of this truly classic actor, 
and long, loud; and henrtfelt were the 
many recognitions of his high merits 
during the evening. The play was Aug 
Henry the Fifth, the last and perhaps the 
most effećtive of the recent tasteful re- 
vivals of Shakspeare. After ita close, 
Macready uppeared before the admirable 
Shakspearean drop-scene, by Sinirke, and 
was received with boundless enthusiasm : 
he was grected with a shower of floral 
honours, und we counted upon the stuge 
upwards of thirty bowgquefs, besidex wreaths 
of laurel, $zc. His address was in excel- 
lent taste : it was courteously yet earnestly 
delivered, well-thned, and altogether im- 
pressive; but we zegretted to hear. that 
the **sacrificex" required by the proprietors 
of the Theatre would not allow Macready 
to continue in the management. Much as 
we regret his retiremęnt, we think he has 
acted wiih becoming firmness. ln two 
littte years, he has done more to cherish 
the dramatic art thun his imonediate pre- 
decessąrs have effected in many seasons: 
we admire his zcal, we honour his genius, 
and ns he gracefully witlhdrew from the 
scene of his triumpha, fervently did we udd 
our niva ! for the adornment and exaultu- 
tion of his ennobling art. 


4 Bremingham. One ot the days of the 
celebrated * Riots” of 1791 was July 15. 
on the anniversary of which day the out- 
break took place in the present weck. 
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THE VAMPYRE BAT. 


A VAMPYRE Bar, stated to be * the first 
living SB A ever seen in England,” 
has just been received from Sumatra at 
«the Surrey Zoological Gardens,” and 
is a very interesting addition to the 
menagerie. It is of the Indian species. 
Vampyrus spectrum ; the Phyllostonia syec- 
źrum of some authors, Fampyrus sanguis- 
uga of others, the Andira guacu of Piso, 
and the /"espertilio spęrtrum, of Linneus.* 
The specimen before us is a young male: 
the body is covered witk, black, and the 
membrane or wing, in O resem- 
bles fine black kid: he has not yet been 
seen at the bottom of his cage, but snspends 
himself from the roof or bars of the cage, 
head downwards. The second and third 
cuts represent the animal in this pecaliar 


position, his wings being also wrapped * 


around his body. The first cut shews him 
with his wings spread, their full extent be- 
ing nearly two feet, Although this speci- 
men is the Vampyre Bat, to whom so man 
bloodthirsty traits have bcen ażtributed, 
his appeafance is, by no means, ferocions: 
he is active yet docile, and the onły pecu- 
liarity to favour belief in the blood-sucking 
ropensity is his long, pointed tongue. 
he species has popularly been aceused of 
destroying not only the larger mammifera, 
but also men when asleep, by sucking 
their blood : * the trath,”' says Cuvier, in 
his Regne Animal, 6appears to be that 
e Vampyre inflicts onły small wounds, 
which may, probably, become imflamma- 
tory and gangrenous from the influence of 
climate.” In this habit, however, may 
have originated the celebrated vampyre 
superstition.t 


* The natural family, or division of mammiferous 
animals, known as Hafs, and to which the above 
specimen belongs, are widely spread over the globe; 
being found in the Old and New World, and in New 
Holland, In the days of Linnaeus, they all, from their 
appearance at twilight, went by the family name 
st Pesperlilio. They are omnivyorous and insecti- 
vorous, and are especially fond of fruit. They have 
al the faculty of sustained fiight: the bones of the 
fingers are extremely elongated, and united by a 
membrane, which is continued down the side of the 
body, and extended on the leg as far as the tarsus. 
Agreeing universalły in this particwar, they form 
a very natural family, under the appropriate term, 
Cheiroptera, constructed from two Greek words, 
any ng hand and wing. Specimens of the Spec- 

Vampire (Phyllostoma spectrum), from Surinam, 
and of the Jamaica Vampyre (Phyliostoma Jamai- 
cenae, lorsfield,) are preserved in the Museum of 
the Zoological Society of London, 

4 The belief in blood-sucking spectres, also called 
Vampyres, is as old aś Greece; and the łamie and 
łemures of the Romans originated from the same 
superstition. In 1732, great commotions were 
caused in Hungary by the general helief in human 
VampyTes, so that investigations were instituted by 
the Governmcnt. The common .psople believed that 
the bodies of persons who died under sentence of 
excommiunication for sorcery or other crimes, did 
not.docay, but devonred their own fcsh, uni, during 
the night, left their gravest and sucked the blood of 
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The authority fór attributing the love of 
blood to the Vampyre Bat of India, such 
as that before us, is, however, of modern 
date. Captain Stedman, who travelled in 
Surinam from 1772 to 1777, gravely relates 
that he was thus bitten by a Vampyre on 
the great toe, and in one night lost from 
twelve to fourteen ounces of blood. Wood. 
in his Zoography, quotes from Stedman, 
adding : ** it is said to perform the opera- 
tion by inserting its aculeated tongne into 
the vein of a sleeping person with so much 
dexterity as not to be felt; at the same 
time, fanning the air with its large wings, 
and thus prodncing a sensation so delight- 
fully eool that the sleep is rendered still 
more profound, and the unfortunate person 
reduced almost to death before he awakes.” 
Similar stories are to be found in most 
books of Natural History up to a late 
period. Wood's work was published in 
1307; and the tales are repeated in 
Bewick, in the edition of 1820. One ofthe 
first travellers to explain away the delu- 
sion, was Bishop Heber, who, in his Nar- 
rative, published in 1829, says: * the Vam- 
pyre Bat of India is a very harmless crca- 
ture, of habitu entirely different from the 
idea entertained of it in England, It only 
eata fruit and vegetables, and, indeed, its 
teeth are not indiecative of carnivorous 
hahits; and from blood it turns away when 
ofłered to it. During the day time, it is, 
of course, inert ; but, at night it is lively, 
afectionate, and playful, knowa its keeper, 
but has no objection to the approach and 
touch of otliers”' These characteristics 
accord generally with the habits of the 

cimen at the Surrey Gardens: we saw 
him devour a cherry ; when he was touched 
hy a stranger he shewed satisfaction; but, 
Le has already bitten one of the keepcers. 

A living traveller, Mr. Waterton, how- 
ever, believes, thatthe Vampyre of South 
America sucks blood. According to the 
accounts there given, *the Vamnpyre, 
(Vespertilio spectrum.) is a species of bat, 
which sucks the blood of man and every 
unprotected animal. There are two spe- 
cies in Demerara, both of which suck living 
animals: one is rather larger than the 
common bat; the other measures above 
two feet from wing to wing extended. 
So gently does this nocturnal surgeon 
draw the blood, that, instead of being 
roused, the patient is lulled into a still 

rofounder słeep.”—(/Fanderings.) The 
gor Vampyre sucks men and other ani- 
mals ; the smaller seems to confine itself 
chiefiy to birds. Mr. Waterton, in expla- 
persons with whom they had been connected, so as 
to kill them. Among the most recent revivals of 
this popular superetition is Lord Byron's poem, 
The Vampyre. The subject may be a fit one for 


poetical license to embellish, but is too absurd for 
soher belief. 
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nation, observes, that the Vampyre of 
India, and that of South America, are dis- 
tinet species. 41 have never yet seen a 
bat from India with a membrane rising 
perpendicularly from the end of it» nose ; 
nor have I ever been able to learn that 
bats in India suck animals, though I have 
questioned many people on the subject. 
i conld onły find two species of bats in 
Guiana with a membrane rising from the 
nose. Both these kinds suck animals and 
cat frnit; while those bats without a 
membrane on the nose seem to live en- 
tirely upon fruit and insects, but chiefly 
insects. A gentleman, by name Walcott, 
from Barbadoes, lived high up the River 
Demerara. While I was passing a day or 
two at his house, the Vampyres sucked his 
son, a boy of ahout ten or eleven years : 
old, some of his fowls, and his jackass. 
The youth shewed me his forehead at day- 
break : the wound was still bleeding apace, 
and I examined it with minute attention. 
The poor ass was doomed to be a prey to 
these sangninary imps of night ; he looked 
like misery steeped in vinegar. I saw, by 
the numerous sores on his body, and by 
his apparent debility, that he would soon 
sink under his afflictions. Mr. Walcott 
told me that it was with the greatest difh- 
culty he could keep a few fowłs, on ac- 
count of the smaller Vampyre ; and that 
the larger kind were killing his poor ass 
by inches. It was the only da pe: he 
had brought up with him into the forest." 

Mr. Waterton adds, that he could never 
find out how the Vampyres * actually 
draw the blood ;*” although he has repeat- 
edly seen men and beasts who had been so 
sucked. He often put himselfin the way 
of trial; but the Vampyre seemed to take 
a personal dislike to him, though he would 
tap the more favoured Indian's toe, in a 
hammock within a few yards of him. Mr. 
W. slept alone in tle loft of a wood-cutter's 
abandoned house in the forest, for eleven 
months : the Vampy1e flew into the place 
every night, and often hovered over the 
traveller's hammock, but never did he 
touch the traveller.* 





> 
ON THE TENDENCY OF LIRERTY 
TO ENLARGE ITSELF. 
«More liberty begets desire of more, 
The hunger still increases with the store.” 
R DRYDEN. 
VznY trne, and very good, * glorioułd 
John, *—though your object here is, doubt- 
less, to disparage and despise it. ** More 
liberty begets desire of more.” To be sure 
it does—why shonldn't it? Such a beget- 
ting is one of the happiest occurrences 
among the catalogue of bnman blessings, 


* Magazine of Natural History, vol. v. p. 678, 
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Jt is a perfectly natural one too. There is 
hardly a relation in which it appears, that 
it does not manifest itself for the highest 
Popo: of good. It seems to be a prin- 
ciple in the very constitution of human 
affairs, designed, undoubtedly, to urge us 
onward to still greater degrees of civiliza- 
tion. freedom, and happiness. The maxim, 
then, is both true and gloriona, whether 
we apply it on a large or a small scele— 
whether we consider it as to its develop- 
ments in communities or individuals, in 
publie or in private, in youth or in age, in 
religion, politics, or philosophy. 

* More liberty begets desire of more.” 
Where and what were man without this 
tendency of freedom to enlarge itself? 
Only consider the several stages of his 
progress from infancy to childhood; from 
childhood to youth ; from youth to man- 
hood ; all and each advanced and matured 
by this feeling of * hunger” after fresh 
accessions of liberty and power. look at 
that child just beginning to toddle—how 
he strives after them—how he Tongs, just 
finding his feet, to reach that chair, and 
then the stool, and then another chair, 
and then the sofa; till, at length. he has 
perambnlated the room, and there he 
stands now— the bold fellow !—in all the 
conscious dignity of infantile pride, at 
having algi so great a feat for him- 
self ,—tbere be stands and smiles at you 
triumphantly, for he finds himself compa- 
ratively free ; he has just tasted the swects 
of liberty: his next will be a more co- 
pious draught, if he can compass it; for 
there is the passion for it already, if not 
the ability just yet. Thus is the child led 
on by the sense of independence and free- 
dom increasing to him at every stage of 
his glorious struggle. Consider him again, 
a little further advanced, when he has left 
his ' nurse's arms, 

'< And when the whining schoolboy, with his satcheb 
And shining morning face, creeping, like snail, 
Unwillingly to school :” 

look at him then, and contemplate him : 

analyze his thoughta, his feelings, his aa- 

pirations. What are they? O for the 
days ot our boyhood again, that we might 
enter upon the description and the ana- 
lysis of those feelings with perfect fidelity 
as well as gusto—that we might faithfully 
tell of the beatifńic scenes that were then 
po to the imagination as about to 

e realized, when we should attain to a 
still higher point of our personał liberty : 
what great and mighty feata we would do 
when we became a man—how many fine 
things we would possess, and be as happy 
as a prince ; and what longing aspirations 
we fcli, and efforts we made, to' rcalize 

« the blissful visionF” But the past can 

only be recalled hy memory and the power 
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of association ; and these, in conjunction 
with our actual sensations, bear umple, 
and, for our present purpose, perhaps suf- 
ficient testimony to the force, and beauty, 
and gladsomeness of the unfettered 
thoughts and fancies of that early period, 
inereasing and enhancing at each sucęcs- 
sive gradation of physical and moral free- 
dom. Oh, how the inagination.of youth 
roams over the wide theatre of the * free, 
the beautiful, and thć vast; prefiguring 
its destiny, and colouring it with all the 
fair tints of the rainbow ; 'and though the 
vista be indistinet and flitting, yet do we 
cling to it, and dwell z it, and look 
towards it, with a confidingness and rap- 
ture, as ifit were an index and guide as 
faithful as the clue that led to fair Rosa- 
mond's bower ! 

In all periods and situations of life, who 
js there that is not anxious for, and striv- 
ing after, a greater independence, and, 
therefore, a larger measnre of liberty,=at 
least, in a free country? The merchant, 
the trader; the shopkeeper, the lawyer, the 
physiciun ; in short, all classes and profes- 
sions in the body social (except, perhaps, 
the poor labourer,) are extendiny their 
views to a time when they hope to be less 
subject to the power or caprice of others. 
To be free, to be independent of the world 
—who does not long for it, endeavour 
after it; and with the more earnestnesa 
the nearer the descried object is ap- 

roached ! We love freedom of action, 
edo of thought and opinion; our 
minds and our bodies love it ; they cannot 
bear suhjeetion or bondage of any kind; 
nothing, to those who have tastcd it, is so 
delightful as freedom : * it is like the nir we 
breathe,” as some one has said, * ifwe have 
it not, wę die.” How apt and admirable is 
the ancedote told of Cowper, or' rather 
which he tells himself, that he could not, 
„without the greatest uncasiness, remnin 
in a room the door of which was fastened, 
were it only for a few minutes, and which 
he had otherwise no desire or occasion to 
leave. * Would that he conld have had the 
same sensitiveness in respeet of mental or 
religious thraldom, that he manifested as 
to the corporeal; then how much more 
happy and contented a being he might 
have been than he was, with that really 
fne and noble intellect of his, cven with 
all his morbid tendencies to gloom. 

Further, let us go from individuals to 
societies or nations. But few, if any, of 
these that have once tasted civil liberty, 
have relaxed their efforts to obtain more, 
Does not all history attest the fact? Itis 
true that some have been unsuccessful, 

«+ we have RR from childhood, a simi- 


lar nervous antipethy heing shui in a room ; 
though it has often exposed us toraillery —Eo. L. W. 
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and have occasionally lost what they had 
already ucquired ; and others, though once 
at the very pinnacle of what was generally 
thought freedom, have been hurled from 
it, never, perhaps, to rise again, like the 
republies of ancient Greece, or the modern 
Italian ; but then the disposition of the 
people has not been wanting, at one time 
or another, to augment, to preserve, or to 
recover it. "The misfortune of their down- 
fall nrose often from extraneous causes, 
and the foree of peculiar circumstances in 
the then condition of the world. In more 
recent times, of what do the annals of na- 
tions, comparatively free, consist princi- 
palły, but of the efforts of the people to 
wrest from their rulers a greater number 
of free institutions—na further extension 


„of popular liberty ? or of their struggles 


to throw off the yoke of tyranny and sub- 
jection, either in respect of some foreign 
influchee yet remaining, or of that pre- 
vailing within their own precinects? Yes! 
at one time the burden of religious, at 
another of political domination—of priest- 
craft or kingeraft, and sometimes of both. 
The fact is undeniable. "The world, even 
the comparatively free portion of it, would 
scem ever to be in a femnent, in order to 
the vunquishment of more concessions to 
the popular cause. One version of this 
excitement sometimes is, that the dis- 
placing of one species of misrule has, 
through the actual ignorance of men, been 
followed, unfortunately, by the substitu- 
tion of another, perhaps a worse. But 
the wish for tle right direction is still nn- 
impaired. The * poverty” of the people 
in political experience, * and not their 
will, consents” to such a result. 

Moreover, we are surely justified in 
saying, that, in general, this reverence 
for an increased free nationality prerails 
in the ratio of national intelligence— the 

uick and urgent stinulus operating on 
the social predisposition to acquire the 
blessings of an eularged freedom. And 
this * hunger” we not only witness as in- 
creasing, in proportion to the degree of 
human civilization in the past and present 
history,of the human race, but we mark 
the evidences of its being a natural and 
commendable pussion, in the eulogies bc- 
stowed upon it by the most celebrated 
po philosophers, sages, and moralists : 
or no one could remain long celebrated, 
pho sanctioned or shadowed forth what 

as not in correspondence with the natural 
feelings and general commendations of 
men. 

That mankind are not willing to remain 
stationary in any degree of liberty already 
attained, is, we think, certain. "The ques- 
tion now is, then, why not? Whence 
ariscs this desire of continued progres- 
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sion? Isit not becanse the greater are, 
or are expected to be, the advantages and 
blessings likely to flow to them from an 
advanced than from a lower state of free- 
dom ?—Doubtless it is. But ure they jus- 
tified in such expectation ? Who shall say 
they are not? Has the measure of it 
hitherto acquired and exercised, brought 
with it such fruits as were to have been 
anticipated d priori? Let us see what 
David Hume has said upon this point, in 
his comparison of the various benefits 
that have ąccrued from free and despotic 
governments. In his Essay on Czuł Le- 
derty, he remarks : ; 

« It had been observed by the ancients, 
that all the arts and sciences arose among 
free nations; and that the Persians and 
Ezyyptiuns, noetwithstanding their ease, 


opulence, and luxury, made but faint ef-* 


forts towards a relish in these finer plea- 
sures, which were carried to such perfec- 
tion by the Greeks, amidst continuul wars, 
attended with poverty, and the greatest 
simplicity of life and manners. It had 
also been obseryed, that as the Grceks 
lost their liberty, though thcy increased 
mightily in riches by the conqnests of 
Alexander, yet the arts from that moment 
declined among them, and have never 
since been able to raise their head in that 
climate. Learning was transplanted to 
Rome, the only free nation at tbat time in 
the universe : and huving met with so fa- 
vourable a soil, it made prodigionus shoots 
for ubove a century, till the decay of 
liberty produced ałse the decay ot letters, 
and spread a total barbarisn over the 
world. From these two experiments, of 
which each was double in its kind, and 
shewed the fall of learning in despotic go- 
vernments, as well as its rise in popular 
ones, Longinus thought bimself suficiently 
justificd in asserting, that the arts and 
sciences could never flourish, but in a free 
government; and in this opinion he has 
been followed by several cminent writers 
in our own country, who cither confined 
their view to ancient facts, or entertained 
too great a partiality in fuvour of that 
form of government which is established 
amongst us.” He then goes on fo say in 
another place, that *it has become an 
established opinion, that eommeree can 
never flourish bunt in a free governinent ; 
and this opinion seemus to be founded on a 
longer and larger experience than the 
foregoing, with regard to the arts ahd 
sciences. If we trace commerce in its 
progress through Tyre, Athens, Syracuse, 
Carthage, Venice, Florence, (Genoa, An- 
twerp, Holland, England, $%e. we shall 
always find it to hawvę fixed its seat in free 
governments,”” 

'The question has been suggested from 
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the example of America, where a tyranni- 
cąl pe opinion has been substituted 
for the old-fashioned scarecrows incident 
to monarchical systems, whether a rela- 
tively higher measure of individual liberty 
be compatible with a higher degree of na- 
tional 7 or, which is nearly the same thing, 
wliether, where the latter is increased, the 
former has not a tendency relatively to 
retrograde? We shall not stop to an- 
swer the query ; but whatever reply may 
be given to it, it is no doubt true that all 
so-called free nations ought to possess, 
and probably will some time enjoy, that 
measure of political and social freedom, 
which will ensure not only liberty of 
thought and opinion, but the just and due 
reward of every individual's industry, in- 
genuity, and talent ; instead ofillustrating, 
as too many continue to do, the fable of 
the dog and the wolf. It is, nevertheless, 
to be borne in mind, that such an auspi- 
cious state of things can only co-exist with 
a proportionate degree of popular intelli- 
gence and publie and privatę morality. 
Where these are deficient, in the actual 
condition of the world, that cannot long 
be maintained, even were it gained, in its 
purity und efficiency. People may cla- 
mour for it,—and such a desire to enjoy 
its blessings is to be honoured,—but if it 
were obtained to-morrow, its preservation 
would depend maiuly on the mental and 
moral fitness generally to be found in the 
community possessing it. Some minds, 
and they none of the weakest as to other 
matters, huve been foolishly led astray in 
this, by the cery of "above all things li- 


derły.” This was the political creed of 
Shelley. He held, at least at Oxford, that 


not only is the greatest possible amount of 

civil liberty to be preferred to all other 

blessings, but that this advantage is all- 
sufiicient, and comprehends within itself 
every other desirable object. The former 
e is as unquestionabły true, as the 
atter is undoubtedly false. 

If the zeal for an enlargement of indivi 
dual and national freedom be as here re- 
presented, and if every stage of it has a 
tendency to tread on the heels of the next, 
how important the inference we would 
wish to enforce ; that, for its proper ap- 
preciation, and enjoyment, and perma- 
nent advantages, it is necessary that the 
parties to its consummation, namely, the 
people, should receive a commensurate 
amount of knowledge and training, to 
qualify and fit them to put to the best ae- 
count every accession of good arising from 
the gradual but unavoidable recognition 
of free principles, whether in commerce or 
politics, religion or philosophy. 

That we should recommend, "however, 
the cxelusion of a fenefit which runssome 
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risk of being lost, or undervalued, or 
made little adequate use of, if unaccom- 
panied by another blessing which might 
render it more prized and useful, and less 
liable to be lost, especially when the 
realization of the latter may depend on 
that of the former,—this surely would be 
preposterous. We ought to prize the gift 
of freedom cven were its blessings single 
and alone; and because it is an attribute 
fit to * elothe th” immortal'mind withal.” 
It ought to be sufficient for us that the 
passion, the love, the aspiration after it, is 
a generous one; that it is natural, and 
born with ns; thaż *it grows with our 
growth, and  atrengthens with our 
strength.” T. G. (D.) 


LOST KNOWLEDGE. 

Royal Publishing.—The Pacha of Egypt 
«has just published” a work on Physies 
6 for the use of schools.” Within these few 
years, chemistry has been taught, for the 
first time, in Arabic; and a Frenchman 
has employed French words in cases where 
no Arabic could be found. (Foreign Quar- 
terly Review.) 1t is turions, however, to 
reflect, that the very term chemistry is 
traceable to the Arabie, in which language 
it signifies *the knowledge of the com- 
position of bodies.” Cuvier referred the 
term to chim, which was the ancient name 
for Egypt; and he believed that min- 
erals were known to the Egyptians, * not 
only by their external characters, but also 
by what we, at present, call their chemica/ 
characters.” Facts such as these some- 
times force upon us a belief that all human 
knowledge is but a series of revolutions, 
and that much of what we claim for our 
own times, is but the dropped knowledge of 
past ages, ; 





ABopular Statistics. 


MARRIAGEŚ, BIRTHS, AND DEATRS, IN 1837-8. 
(Tue First Annual Report of the Re- 
gistrar-Generul on Marriages,  Births, 
and Deaths in England, in 1837-8, having 
very recently been presented to Parlia- 
ment, it may be interesting to advert, 
though briefiy, to a few of the important 
statistical facts which it Gniódiac| 
The country is divided into 618 districts, 
over each of which is appointed a Super- 
intendent-Registrar, and which are gene- 
rally coincident with the poor law unions. 
In the latter end of 1838 there were 2,193 
Registrars employed. Certified copies are 
transmitted to the General Register Office 
quarterly: they are collected by the Su- 
I from more than 
14,000 persons chargęd with the duty of 
compiling tkem. More than 80,000 sepa- 
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rate papers, containing 847,149 entries, 
have been thus transmitted, of which 
739,737 (being all the entries of births and 
deaths, and sach marriages as are regis- 
tered by the Registrar of Marriages) have 
been compared with the original by tha 
Superintendent-Registrar, and certified to 
be correct. The certified copies are exa- 
mined, arranged, and indexed at the Ge- 
neral Register Office, and there the ah- 
stracts are made which are contained in 
the Annual Report. 


Marriages. 

In the z: ending June 30th, 1838, it 
appears that 111,481 marriages were re- 
gistered ; 107,201 according to the rites 
of the Established Church, namely, nine 
by special license, 13,677 by license, 
68,410 by bans, and 493 by a certificate 
from a Superintendent-Registrar; while 
in 24,612 instances it was not stated in 
which of the foregoing forms the marriage 
was performed : 4,280 marriagestook pluce 
noć according to the ritesof the Established 
Church, namely, 2,976 in registered places 
of worship, 1,093 in the offices of Superin- 
tendent-Resisr uci 76 between Quakers, 
and 135 hetween Jews. In the first 
quarter 24,030 marriages were regis- 
tered, in the second 34,449, in the third 
23,201,in the fourth 29,501. The mean 
of the three last quarters was 29,150; and 
this would make the annual number 
116,600. 


Births. 

399,712 births were registered—204,863 
of males, 194,849 of females. The num- 
bers registered in the first quarter 
amonunted to 74,588, in the second to 39,528, 
in the third to 113,815, in the fourth 
121,781. The registration of births * has, 
since the cominencement, made a consi- 
derable and progressive advance ; and, du- 
ring the fourth quarter of the first year, 
attained a superiority, in point of numbers, 
over the average registration of baptisins,” 
which, it is estimated by the Iłegistrar- 
General, would have anouuted to 111,147 
quurterly in 1837-8. It is, on every ac- 
count, greatly to be desired, that the regis= 
tration'"of births should be rendered eom- 
plete; but this appears scarcely attainahle, 
unless the Act of Registration shall be 
made compulsory. 


Deaths. 

„The deaths registered in the year 
alnounted to 335,956, to which must be 
added 2,704 deaths which occurred in the 
first year, and were registered in the first 
quarter of the second. This would make 
338,660 deaths in the ycar, while, according 
to former proportione, the probable num- 
ber of burials entered in the parochial 
registera during the same period would be 
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291,715. Mr. JB in a communi- 
cation addressed to the Registrar-General, 
and appended to the Report, estimated the 
total deaths at home, in the year ending 
June 30th, 1838, at 335,968. 

The following is an abstract of a table, 
shewing the number of registered deaths 
of males and feimales at cach uge. 


Total Number of Deaths. 





AGES. 











Male. | Female | Total. 

Under 1 year* ......... 39,990 | 31,898 | 71,888 
1 and 2 years...| 21,672 | 21,219 | 42,891 

k ANIE. DEE 8,108 $,145 | 16,255 

From 5 to 9 7,82Ł | 7,619 | 15,440 
10 ... 14 4,188 4,196 8,654 

15 ... 19 5,276 6,172 | 11,448 

20 ... 24 6,651 7,164 | 13,815 

25 ... 29 5,966 | 6,582 | 12,548, 

30 ... 34 5,630 6,162 11,795 

35 ... 39 5,518| 5,641] 11,159 

40 ... 44 5,609 5,383 |. 10,992 

45 ... 49 5,556 5,047 | 10,603 

50 ... 54 . 5,474 5,073 | 10,547 

55 -... 59 5,716 5,174) 10,890 

GO ... 64 6,005 | 6,692 | 13,507 

65 ... 69 6,997 | 6,888 | 13,885 

70 ... 74 7,320 7,403 | 14,723 

75 ... 79 6,868 7,157 | 14,025 

80 ... 84 ... 5,189 5,746 | 16,935 

85 ... SD ... 2,893 | 3,435 | 6,328 

90 and upwards| 1,068 1,566 2,634 
Unknowa...11«2.150«001:0 547 327 874 


Total... .........| 170,965 | 164,991 | 335,956 





Similar tables are given for each of 
twenty-five divisions ot the country, which 
have bcen made with reference, as far as 
possible, to the natural character of the 
several districts, and the employments of 
the population. 

From a very able report by Mr. Farr, 
upon the causes of death, it appears that, 
in the half-ycar ending Jlst December, 
1837, the causes of dęath were assigned in 
141,607 instances. The totul deatls of 
males and females from each cause are 
given for England and Wales, and for each 
of twenty-five divisions of the country, and 
the annual mortality by each of ninety- 
one causes of death has been deduced from 
the facts registered. 

The per-centage proportion of dcaths by 
small-pox, typlrus, and phthisis$ was as 
follows :— 


Males.  Females, Total. 
SŚmall-pox ... 4262 3-935 4:104 
Typhus ...... 6:213 6:5G7 6:389 
Phthnsis g SZ 7 21:073 19:599 


With respect to the principał diseusegin 
the first class, it appears that 2,520 per- 
sons died of scarlatina, 3,044 of hooping- 
cough, 4,732 of measles, and 5,811 of 
small-pox. The ages of 1,056 persons who 
died of small-pox arc enumerated, and 
the number under ftve years of age was 


* Excluding still-born children, who are not re- 
quired to be registered. 
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887. It is probabie, therefore, that the 
majority of the 5,811 had never been vac- 
cinated, and that about 12,000 die annually 
by small-pox, through the neglect of the 
arents. 
. The diseases of towns and of the open 
country are shewn to differ very consider- 
ably both in character and intensity. Two 
comparative tables of the diseases In cities 
and in counties are given; from which 
it appears that th$ excess of mortality in 
the metropolis, compared with the five 
southern counties of England, is sixty-four 

r cent., or, in other words, that for cvery 

00 persons who died in those counties, 
164 died in the metropolis. "The compa- 
risen of the other towns and counties is 
rather more favourable for the former, the 
proportion being as 100 to 158. "The mor- 
tality and diseases of cities vary greatly. 

It is found, from a comparison of the 
several districts, that, ceteris paribus, the 
mortality increases as the density of the 
population inereases; and, where the den- 
sity and the wealth of the porfalation are 
the same, that the rate of mortality de- 
pends upon the efficiency of the ventilation, 
and of the means which are employed for 
the removal of impurities, 

Longevity. 

Among the diversities which especially 
demand attention, and by which there 
is least danger of being led to false con- 
clusions, ure those which relate to lon- 
gevity, shewing the varying proportions 
of deaths in old age in difłerent portions 
of the kingdom. From a'few instances of 
longevity no inference can be safely 
drawn; but the fact that, of the deaths in 
any distriet, a comparatively large portion 
is above the age of seventy, is a strong 
presumption in favour of the healthiness 
of that distriet. These proportions are 
found to rary greatly. In the whole of 
England and Wales, out of 1,000 deaths, 
145 have been at the age of seventy and 
upwards; while in the North Riding and 
northern part of the West Riding of York- 
shire, and in I)urham, excluding the min- 
ing distriets, the proportion has heen as 
high as210. In Northumberland, excluding 
the mining district, Cumberland, West- 
moreland, und the north of Lancashire, 
the proportion has been 198 ; in Norfolk 
and Sufiolk 196, in Devonshire 192, and in 
Cornwall 188. In contrast with this evi- 
dence of the large proportion of persons 
who attain to old age in these more thinly- 
peopled portions of the kingdom. we find 
results extremely different where the po- 
pulation is densely congregated. In the 
metropolis and its suburbs the proportion 
who have died at eventy and upwards has 
been only 104: and even this proportion 
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ix fuvoarable, when compared with that of 
other large towns ; the proportion in Bir- 
mingham being 81, in Leeds 79, and in Li- 
verpooł and Manchester only about 63. A 
comparison of the mining partsof Stafford- 
shire and Shropshire, and of Northumher- 
land and Durham, with the rural distriets 
surrounding each, exhibits great differences 
in this respect, the former averaging 109, 
and the latter 76. A very marked diversity 
also appears in the proportion of deaths of 
infants in different parts of the country. 
in the mining parts of Staffordshire und 
Shropshire, in Leeds and its suburbs, and 
in the counties of Cambridge and Hun- 
tingdon, and the lowest parts of Lincoln- 
shire, the dcaths of infants-ander one ycar 
have been more than 270 out of 1000 
dcatha at all ages ; while in the northern 
counties of England. in Wiltshire. Dorset 
and Devron, in Herefordshire and Mon- 
mouthshire, and in Wales, the deaths at 
that age, out of 1000 of all ages. have 
scarecly excceded 180. 


NEW ZEALAND. 


Tux dwellings of the natives of this in- 
terestinę conntry are of peculiar form and 
construction. The annexed wood-cut 
shews a specimen selected from the vil- 
lnge of Parkuni, on the river Iiokianga. 
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NATIVE HUT. 
he huts were formeriy built of rushes 
wattled, thatched with strong-bladed na- 
tive Krass, and lined with palm leaves. 
In tle neirhbourhood of the settlements, 
the sides are now of weather hoarda; they 
are rarely ubove five fect in height; it 
heing considered unlucky to have any- 
thing saspended above the head; but they 
Kaa: reach sixteen feet in length, 
with a portieo or veranda at one end, 
The gabłes are ornumeńted with gro- 
tcsgne c:trving, usually painted red; the 
only opeping ix a squafe door of entrance, 
closetż hen wanted, hy a sliding panel. 
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Furniture they havc none; a few rushea 
for a bed, a calabash for water, a small 
box or basket for ornaments, a cooking 
pot and hatchet, are their only domestie 
utensils, In fine weather, however, the 
New Zealander rarely either cooks, eats, 
or sleeps in his house, but under a low 
shed, or in the open air. 
The second cent represents 
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A TADOO NTORE. 


These stores are attached to most huts, 
and, in large villages, are of greater size, 
and mach more elaborately carved and 
ornamented than the dwellings. "They 
are żaboo'd, or rendered sacred, by a kind 
of incantation muttered over them by a 
priest or snz. Every reader of Cook's 
I oyages will recollect the zało, a species 
ef superstition common to all the South 
Sea Islands. In none, however, is it held 
so sacred as in New Zealand. It is alike 
used for political and religious purposes, 
and more or less influences the actions of 
the natives. When potatoes are planted, 
all who are engaged in the work, and the 
ground itself, is taboo'd; and it would be 
dcath to any other to interfefe. At the 
ga'hering, it is the same. In fishing ex- 
editions, the canoes and the river are 
thus made sacred. Cutting the hair places 
both parties in a state of żadoo, during 
which, probably for three days, they must 
not feed themselves; nor is any one al- 
lowed to hold intercóurse with them, save 
an old woman taboo'd for the purpose. 
The sick are taboo'd, and if 31l with 
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hn inward complaint, for which they 
huve no remedy, the patient is removed 
from his hut into the open air, is taboo'd, 
despairs, and dies. Even the dead are 
taboo'd. So important are the tuboos, 
that the alleged infringement of one 
often raises war between tribes. Cook 
more than once relates instances of har- 
bours full of boats being taboo'd. 

These cuts have been selected from two 
of Martin's Lithographs, already noticed : 
they are from sketches by Mr. Earle, who, 
in his drawings for Mr. Hurford's Pano- 
rama, recently exhibited, rendered the 
'above description of Iłut and Taboo Store 
pietunresqne and prominent objects. The 
earved figure at the apex of the Store be- 
speaks the sacred purpose of the building 
itself. 


Scientific JFactg. * 


THE LAW OF STORMS. 

(Tue labours of Colonel Reid have so 
directed and rivetted general attention to 
the momentous questions involved in the 
luw of storms, that every contribution of 
facts connected with the phenomena has 
become ot publice value. In this light the 
following may be received :—=—* On March 
30, 1336, at 4 a. M., being in the bri 
Matilda, of St. John, New Brunswick, off 
the Bay of Naples, the Island of Ischia 
bearing cast, and distant 10 leagues, it 
blowing hard N.W, and thick weather, I 
observed a very curious appcarance in the 
N.W. It seemed columnar, and, like a 
lighthouse, enveloped in a whitę blaze of 
fire, and continued so for fiftecn or twenty 
minutes, and then disappcared.  lmme- 
diately after the wind tell to a moderate 
breeze, and the weatherecleared up, when 
we had a fine pleasant day.” This is 
autbenticated by the signature of John 
Buckley, mate of the bark Barlow, and 
was recently sent to Colonel Reid, the re- 
cipient of a number of similar commnnica- 
tions respecting remarkahble waterspouts. 
That gallant and intelligent officer, we 
are happy to state, has arrived in safety 
at his government in Bermuda; and we 
may add, that the men posted at the signal- 
stations there are ordered to observe the 
mode of action of waterspouts, which are 
of frequent oecurrence in these latitudes, 
und to describe them in their own mannerę 
which descriptions will be published in the 
newspapers. 'lhe example ought to be 
followed wherever an opportunity is 
offered. There was un instance lately 
scen at Bermuda, which is described as 
having appeared of a rtddish colour in the 
middle, although the san was not shining 
at the time. A collection of data is likeły 
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to lead to very curious and interesting dis- 
coveries in this new and important branch 
of science.— Literary Gazette. 


FROZEN WELL. . 

[NsaR Owego occurs this apparent 
contradiction of Nature's laws, which is 
thus described, by a Correspondent, in 
Siliman's Journał :| 

The well is excaQated on a table of 
land, elevated about thirty feet above the 
bed of the Susquehanna River, and distant 
from it three-fourths of a mile, The 
depth of the well, from the surface to the 
bottom, is said to be seventy-seven feet; 
but foe four or five months in the ycar, the 
surface of the water is frozen so solid as to 
be entirely useless to the inhabitants. On 
the twenty-third of the present month, in 
company with a friend, I measured the 
depth, and found it to be sixty-one feet 
from the surface of the earth, to the ice 
which covers the water in the well, and 
tlis ice we found it impossible <o break 
with a heavy iron weight attached to a 
rope. The sides of the well are nearly 
covered with masses of ice, which, in- 
creasing in the dęscent, leave but about a 
foot space (in diameter) at the bottom. A 
thermometer let down to the bottom, 
sunk 389 in fifteen minutes, being 689 in 
the sun, and 309 at the bottom of the well, 
The well has been dug twenty-one years, 
and I am informed, by a very credible 
person who assisted in the excavation, 
that a man could not endure to work in it 
more than two hours at a time, even with 
extra clothing, althongh in the month of 
June, and the weather excessively hot. 
The ice remains until very late in the 
scason, and is often drawn up in the 
months of June and July. - Samuel 
Mathews drew from the well a large 
piece of ice on the Z5th day of Juły, 1837, 
and it is common to find it there on the 
4th of July. , 

'The well is situated in the highway, 
about one mile northwest of the village of 
Owego, in the town and country of Tioga. 
There is no other well on that table ot 
land, nor within sixty or eighty roda, and 
none that presents the same phenomenon. 
In the cxcavation, no rock or slate was 
thrown up, and the water is never affected 
by freshets, and is what is usually de- 
nominated * hard,” or limestone water. 
A lighted candle being let down, the flame 
became agitated and thrown in one direc- 
tion at the depth of thirty feet, but was 
quite still, and soon extinguished at the 
bottom.  Feathers, down, or any light 
substance, when thrown in, sinke with a 
rapid and accelerated motion. 

Owego, Feb. 26th, N. Lat. 420 10”. 
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[Prof, Silliman, in attempting to solve 
this extraordinary and difficult problem, 
observes :—] 

At the depth of more than sixty feet, 
the water ought not to freeze at all, as it 
should have nearły the same temperature 
of that film of the earth'» crust, which is 
at this place affected by atmospherie 
variations, and solar influence, being of 
course not far from the aa tempera- 
ture of the climate, Could we suppose 
that compressed gases, or a greatly com- 
pressed atmosphere were escaping from 
the water, or near it, this would indicate a 
soturce of cold; but as there is no such 
indication in the water, we cannot awail 
ourselves of this explanation, unless we 
were to suppose that the escape of com- 

ressed gas takes place deep in the earth, 
in the ricinity of the well and in proximity 
to the water that supplies it. Perhaps 
this view is countenanced by the blowing 
of the candle at the depth of thirty feet, 
blowing it to one side, thus indicating a 
jet of gas which might rise from the water 
as low as at ita source, and even if it were 
carbonie acid, it might not extinguish the 
candle, while descending, as the gas 
would be much diluted by common air; 
and still in the progress of time, an accu- 
mulation of carbonię acid gas might take 
place at the surface of the water sufficient 
to extinguish a candle. 
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Neb Jóooks. 


HOFLAND'S ANGLER'S MANUAL, 
(Concluded from page 254.) 


[WE return to this delightful book for 
the sake of a few of the artistical dićs with 
which its pages abound. The sketches of 
Thames scenery are full of poetry as well 
as reality :] 

Richmond.—The amateur painter may 
also bere find abundance of subjects, on 
which to exercise his pencił, or gratify his 
taste for nature and art; admiration of 
the fomner, and knowledge of the latter, 
being alike called into action by the 
scenery'around him. The placid stream 
verifying Denhum's description, 

ź' Strong without rage, without o'erflowing full, — 
o on one side, emerald turf, of the 

nest texture and brightest verdure, lofty 
elms, interspersed with chestnuts, poplars, 
acacias, and all the lighter shrubs, shading 
noble mansions with hunging gardens, and 
elegant cottages ornóe; while, on the 
other, is seen the ancient village of Rich- 
mond, rising terrace-wise, and exhibiting 
every form of stately, and of rural dwel- 
ling. A peculiar uir af cheerfulness every- 
where pervadeś the ecene, which is alike 
remote from the noise and confusion 
attendant on the aetrnpolis, and the 
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sequestration which belongs to isolated 
dwellings, in more remote districts. The 
pleasures of society, and the tranquillity 
of retirement, are nowhere better com- 
bined, and completely enjoyed, than in 
this beautiful village and its vicinity. 
Twickenham. =The neighbourhood of 
Twickenham is not only singularly beau- 
tifaul and rich, in its adornments of elegant 
villas and noble mansions, but it abounds 
in memorials interesting to the historian, 
the antiquarian, and the lover of litera- 
ture and art. The manor-house was, for 
a long period, the jointure-house of the, 
queens of England. Catharine of Aragon, 
and Henrietta of France, have here be- 
wailed, in their day, a cruel, and a mar- 
tyred husband. Queen Anne was born 
here, in York House, and lost her promis- 
ing son whilst inhabitiug the mansion, 
noy, or lately, the property of Sir George 
Pocock, Bart., which was for some years 
inhabited by the present King of France, 
when Duke of Orleans. Strawberry Hill, 
the scat of the celebrated Horace Walpole 
(Lord Orford); the house where Lady 
Mary Wortley resided ; that of Earl 
Howe, and several others of great in- 
terest, are all in view; and within a little 
distance is Marble ELI, immortalized by 
Swift and Gay; Ham House, the splendid 
seat of Lord Dysart; Twickenham Mea- 
dows* Iłouse, once the property of the 
celebrated Owen Cambridge: these met 
the admiring eye of the augler as he made 
his way to the deep in question, where he 
now rests, and from which he pazes, un- 
tired, on that spot of ground which pre- 
senta the most remarkable objects and 
associations, endeared hy time and taste. 
Here, Pope wrote * The denthless satire, 
the immortal song,” which neither time, 
fashion, nor envy, can obliteratc; kere, 
he entertained the most highly-gifted men 
of his own, or, perhaps, any other time ; 
the most noble, influential, and amiable. 
The grotto which he formed, and where 
he loved to sit with his friends, is before 
us, as well as the garden he planted; but 
which was much enlarged in dimensions, 
as wel ax beauty, by bis first sucecssor, as 
an inseription informs us :— 
The humble roof, the garden's scanty line, 
III suit the genius of the bard divine; 
But fancy now displays a faner scope, 
And Śtanhope's plans unfold the soul of Pope.” 
Chertsey.—There is a small stream that 
runs ut the back of Chertsey, called the 
Abbey Mill river, containing jack, perch, 
chub, 8xec., which are probubly the de- 
scendants of those fish which fed the 
brethren of that noble monastery which 
was planted on its banks. Many inter- 
8 recollections belong to this place, 
or 


' Here the last accents fiow'd from Cowley's tongue,” 
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as we see inserted in the walls of his 
house, by the late chamberlain of London 
(Mr. Clark), a most admirable man, and 
brother angler ; and Shakspeare has given 
the village immortality in his Richard III. 

JP indsor.—ln the neighbourhood of this 
royal residence, there is cxcellent gudgeon- 
fishing, and a few trout may be taken; 
the late Benjamin West, Esq., President 
of the Royal Academy, was a skilful fly- 
fisher, and formerly, whilst much em- 
ployed by King George the Third, he was 
very successful in tuking trout in the 
UE streams below the old bridge. 
Windsor Castle, in its present renewed 
and improved state, is an ohject of vene- 
ration, not less than of grandeur and 
beauty ; andy surrounded as it ia by park 
and forest, green meadows, and golden 
corn-fields (through which the silver 

"hames glides on with lingering wawe, as 
if loath to leave the po he decorates), 
is, perhaps, unrivalled in Europe. Mąny 
fine views of its lofty towers and stately 
battlements will be obtained from various 
openings in the forest (besides that of the 
long walk); but I prefer, to any other. 
some which are found in the delightful 
groundsof W. Harcourt, Esq., St. Leonard's 
Ill, the plantations there judiciously 
hiding the town of Windsor, and giving 
the effect of an abrupt hill, crowned with 
an interminable edifice of stately towers 
and battlements. 

Maidenhead.—The Great Western Rail- 
road has made Maidenhead a resort for 
London Anglers. 

[The next chapter, * The Rivers and 
Lakes of England,” is equally attractive : 
here are a few sketchy notes :] 

JValtham Albey.— [he village is seques- 
tered and picturesque ; the venerable ab- 
bcy and gateway give q character of the 
« olden time ” to the scene. Often have 
I fished here in May, and, under the 
gentle inflnence of the season and the 
spot, recalled to mind the beautiful lines 
of the highly-gifted, but unfortunate, Lord 
Surrey ; 
< The sovte season that bud and bloome forth 

bringes, 

With grene hath cladde the hyll and eke tlie vale; 

The nigltingall with fethers new she singes, 

The turtle to her mate hath told her tale ; 

Somer iB come, for every spraye now Springeg, 

The fishes flete with new repayred scale, 


The adder, all her slough away she flynges, 
The busy bce her honey now she mynges.” 


dAngler's dAllum.—Near Stockbridge, a” 
society has been formed, called the 
* Huughton Club,” by a party of gentle- 
nąen, and the water is well preserved. I 
have been so fortunate as to have seen 
their common-place bogk, in which every 
member is expected to narrate the events 
of his dny's fishing; his triumphe, mi- 
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series, Xe.; and I was highly delighted 
and amused with the gaiety und good 
humour which I found in this witty, 
and curious misccllany. The book is 
also embellished with original sketches, 
by members and visitors, of caricatures, 
scenery, Sc, 

The Kden.—On visiting this river, the 
angłer, urtist, or amateur, would find 
Kirkoswald, about six miles from Penrit", 
convenient head-quasters for a few days. 
Well do I remember the primitive landludy 
of the little inn there, when I complained 
that the port was new, assuring me * she 
knew better than that, for she had scen it 
bottled herself, at Penrith, six months 
ago.” _ She, however, made me very coin- 
fortable ; and, with Eden salmon, Fell 
mutton, and abundance of delicious mush- 
rooms, 1 fared sumptuously, and with 
remarkably moderate charges. 

Skiddaw.—lt is now twenty-eight years 
since I first ascended this mountain; 1 
had a friendly guide (Mr. D. Crosthwaite), 
and or first object was to see thą sun rise 
from Latrig (Skiddaw's cub) ; but when we 
reached that elevation we were disap- 
pointed, as the cloudy eap of Skiddaw 
began to descend and obscure the sun. 
We were soon enveloped by a damp mist, 
but as my companion was well acquainted 
with the way, we continued to ascend, and 
by six o'clock, A.m., we had reached the 
suminit. Soon afterwarda the day began 
to clear, and, as the white curtain of 
clouds that floated beneath us appeared to 
move, we gained occasional glimpses of the 
sparkling sun-lit lake, and vale ot Keswick, 
scen through vistas of the rolling clouds; 
and as these openings closed, others suc- 
ceeded, producing the most magical effects, 
At one moment, the houses in Scotland 
were distinctly seen, and as suddenly with- 
drawn; at another, the wild mountains 
of Borrowdale appeared in all their ma- 
jesty, thus giving a succewsion of the most 
enchauntiug scenes. The wind was high 
and cold, so that we were glud to tuke 
shelter under the small pile of stones on 
the top of the mountain, where we en- 
joyed our breakfast of bread and cheese, 
and brandy, and, at the same time, the 
magnificent moving panorama before us. 
We remained under shelter from the wind 
till the clouds had entirely dispersed, and 
we had an uninterrupted view of the 
boundless prospect around us. Looking 
towards the south-east, were seen the 
mountains Grisedale Pike, and Causey 
Pikc, and the vale of Newlands, backed 
by the Fells of Buttermere; and. at our 
feet, Bassenthwaite lake; a little more 
southward, immediately under the eye, 
were seen Keswick, Derwent-water, and 
the gorge of Borrowdale; to the left of 
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these, Lowdore, Wallow-crag, and above 
them, the towering tlelvellyn. To the 
east lay the rugged Saddleback, and the 
long, lofty, range of Cross Fells; north- 
ward, we saw the shining Solway Firth, 
and the hills of Dumbartonshire. [This 
is, indced, a charming sketch.] 

Mary of Buttermeree—1 saw her in the 
year 1809, after her unhappy marriage 
with Hatfield the swindler, who had paid 
the forfeit of his life some years hefore; 
she had then married a respectable person, 
lived at the inn with her parents, and 
acted as waitress. She was remarkably 
grave, and had something dignified in her 
manners. She was tall und well formed, 
but I saw little ot the beauty for which 
she had been celebrated. | 

Brougham (Castle.—Few places of the 
same description boast more beauty ańd 
interest than Brougham Castle, and often 
have I contemplated the proud towers and 
massive walls of this once hospitable and 
noble residence, whilst angling at the con- 
fiuence of the Lowther and Eamont, with 
feelings allied to melancholy, yet not, 
therefore, unpleasing or unprofitable. 

Bolton —Heing permitted by the late 
and present Duke of Devonshire to reside 
at a shooting-lodge of his Grace's (formed 
out of the Priory gateway), I am well ac- 
duainted with every * dingle, nook, and 
mossy dell,” to be found in the purlieus of 
this enchanting pluce, which I belicve to 
concentrate, within a few miles, a grcater 
variety of rich, wild, and beautiful scenery, 
than any other place in Great Britain. 1 
consider my opinion justified in conse- 
quence of having met with Major Smith 
(the once envied possessor of the peerlesa 
Piercefield on the Wye), at Bolton, and 
walked with him over most of the grounda, 
and he candidly deelared that, taken alto- 
gcther, he guve a decided preference to 
Kolton Abbey. Much of the beauty of 
Bolton has been rendered accessible of 
late years, by the good taste of the vicar, 
Mr. Carr, who was empowered by the 
noble owner to make pathways, and open 
vistas, where necessary. The charm of 
association also accompanies the fasci- 
nation of exquisite scenery ; for here the 
shepherd Earl, the iover of Prior's nut- 
brown maid, wandered in desolation, at 
once the heir and the exile, and in the 
tower of Bardon closed, in honoured age, 
his eventful und interesting life. 


CAPT. MABRYAT'S DIARY IN AMERICA, 
(Concluded from page 208.) 

[Tue fucts of this work are as amusing 
as its fan; and its humour oozes out in 
every page. With a fcw more quotations 
we must take leave] 
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Canadian Forest. 

From Hamilton, on Lake Ontario, to 
Bradford, the country is very beautifully 
broken and undulating, occasionally 

recipitate and hilly, You pass throngh 
orests of splendid timber, chiefly fir, 
but of a size which is surprising. 
Here are masts for *tall admirals,” so 
lofty that you could not well perceive a 
squirrel, or even a larger animal, if upon 
one of the topmost bonghs. The pine 
forests are diversified by the oak; you 
sometimes pass through six or seven miles 
of the first description of timber, which 
gradually changes, until yon have six or 
seven miles of torest composed entirely of 
ouk. The road is repairing and levelling, , 
preparatory to ita being mgącadamised— 


„ certainly not before it was regnired, for it 


is at present execrable throughout thę 
whole province. Every mile or so you 
descend into a hollow, at the bot- 
tom of which is what they term a mud- 
hole, that is, a certain quantity of water 
and mud, which is of a depth unknown, 
but which you must fathom by passing 
through it. To give an Englishman an 
idea of the roads is not easy ; I can only 
suy, that it is very possible for a horse te 
be drowned in one of the rućs, and for a 
pair ot them to disappear, wagon and 
all, in a mud-hole 
« As a Gentleman." 

J have often reinarked the strange 
effects of iutoxication, and the different 
manner in which persons are affected 
by liquor. When I was on the road 
from London to Chathaw, a man who 
was very much intoxicated got into 
the wagon, and sat beside me. As people 
in that state usually are, he was ex- 
cessively familiar; and although jerked 
off with no small degree of violentce, 
would continue, until we arrived at the inn 
where we were to sup, to attempt to lay 
his head upon my shoulder. 

As soon as we arrived supper was an- 
nounccd. At first he refused to take any, 
but on the artfni landlady bawling in his 
ear that all genllemen supped when the 
arrived, he hesitated to consider (which 
certanly was not at all necessary) whether 
he was not bound to tuke some. Another 
very important remark of the hostess, 
which was, that he would have nothing to 
cat until the next morning. it being then 
eleven o'clock at night, decided him, and 


the staggered in, observing,—* Nothing to 


cat till next morning! well, I never 
thought of that.” He sat down opposite 
to me, at the same table. It appeared as if 
his vżsion was inverted by the quantity of 
liquor which he had taken; everything 
celowe to him on the table he considered te 
be ont of his reach, whilst everything at a 
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distance he attempted to lay hold of. He 
sut up as erect na he could, balancing 
himself so as not to «appear corned, and 
fixing his eyes upon me, said, * Sir, I'll 
trouble you—for some fried ham.” Now 
the ham was in the dish next to him, and 
altogether out of my reach ; I told him so. 
« Sir,” said he again, *as a PSI 
I ask you to give me some ot that fried 
ham.”  Amnsed with the curions demand, 
I rose from my chair, went round to him, 
and helped him. Shall I give you a 
potato,”* said I-—-the potatoes being at my 


end of the table, and I not wishing to rise, 


again, * No, Sir,” replied he, *I can 
help myself to them.” He made a dash 
at them, but did not reach them; then 
made another, and another, till he lost his 
balance, and lay down upon his 
this time he gained the potatoes, helped 
himself, and commenced eating. Afier a 
few minutes he again fixed his eyes upon 
me. Sir, IL trouble you—for the 
pickles.” They were actually under his 
nose, and I pointed them out to him. *T 
believe, Sir, I asked you for the pickles,” 
repeated he, after a time. * Well, there 
they are,” replied I, wishing to see what 
he would do. * Sir, are you a gentleman 
—as a gentleman—I ask you as a gentle- 
man, for them 'ere pickles.* It was 
impossible to resist this appeal, so I rose 
and helped him. [ was now convinced 
that his vision was somehow or another 
inverted, and to prove it, when he asked 
me for the salt, which was within his 
reach, I removed it farther off. * Thank 
ye, Sir,” said he, sprawling over the table 
after it. The circumstance, absurd as it 
was, was really a subject for the investiga- 
tion of Dr. Brewster. 
Pratries in Upper Canada. 

The roads through jhe forests had 
been very bad, and the men and horses 
shewed signs of fatigue; but we had 
now passed through all the thiekly 
wooded country, and had entered into 
the prairie conntry, extending to Fort 
Winnebago, and which was beautiful 
beyond conception. Jta featnres alone 
can be described ; but its eficcts caq only 
be felt by being seen. The prairies here 
are not very large, seldom being about six 
or seven miles in length or breadth ; gene- 
rally speaking, they lie in gentle undula- 
tinę flats, and the ridges and hills between 
them are composed of oak openings. 
To form an idea of these oak openings, 
imagine an inland country covered with 
splendid trees, about as thickly planted as 
in our English parks ; in fact, it is English 
park scenery, Nature having here sponta- 
neously produced what it has been the 
care and labour of centuries in our own 
country to effect, Sometimes the prairie 


late ; . 
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will rise and extend along the hills, and 
assume an undulating appearance, like 
the long swell of the ocean; it is then 
called rolling prairie.  Often, when I 
looked down upon some fifteen or twenty 
thousand acres of these prairies, full of 
rich grass, without one animal, tame or 
wild, to be seen, 1] would fancy what 
thousands of cattle will, in a few years, 
be łuxuriating in those pastures, whicl., 
since the herds of buffalo have retreated 
from them, are now useless, and throwing 
up each year a fresh crop, to seed and to 
die unheeded. 
Rattlesnakes, 

Perhaps, there is no portion of America 
in which the rattlesnakes are so large 
and so nuinerous as in Wisconsin. 
There are two varieties; the black 
rattlesnake,  thut  frequents marshy 
spots, and renders it rather dangerous to 
shoot snipes and ducks; and the yelow, 
which takes up its abode in the rocks and 
dry pluces. Ir. F—— told me that he 
had killed, inside of the fort Wignebago, 
one of the latter species, between seven 
and cight feet long. The rattlesnake, 
although its poison is so fatal, is in fact 
not a very dangerous unimal, and people 
are seldom bitten by it. This arises from 
two causes : first, that it invariably gives 
you notice of its presence by its rattle ; 
and secondly, that it ałways coils itself up 
like a watch-spring before it strikes, and 
then darts forward only about its own 
length. Where they are common, the 
people generally carry with them a vial of 
ammonia, which, if instantly er to 
the bite, will at least prevent death. The 
copper-head is a snake of a much more 
dangerous nature, from its giving no 
warniug, and its poison being equally 
active. 

The Sioux Indians. 

The Sionx are a large band, and 
are divided intó six or seven different 
tribes; they are said to amount to 
from 27,000 to 30,000. They are, or 
have been, constantly at war with the 
Chippewnys to the north of them, and 
with Saucs and Foxes, a smalł but very 
warlike band, residing to the south of 
them, abreast of Des Moines River. The 
Sioux have fixed habitations as well as 
tents; their tents are large and commo- 
dious, made of buffalo-skins dressed with- 
out the hair, and very often handsomely 
painted on the outside. I went out about 
nine miles to visit a Sioux village on the 
borders of a small lake. Their lodges 
were built cottage-fashion, of small fi:- 

les, erected stockade-wise, and covered 
inside and out with bark ; the roof, also of 
bark, with a hole in, the centre for the 
smoke to escape throngh. I entered one 
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of those lodges: the interłor was sur- 
rounded by a continued bed-place round 
three of the sides, about three feet from 
the fleor, and on the platform was a 
uantity of buffalo-skins and pilłows; 
the fire was in the centre, and their 
luggage was stowed away under the bed- 
places. It was very ncat and clean ; the 
Sioux generally are; indeed, particularly 
so, compared with the other tribes of 
Indians. A missionary resides at this 
village, and has paid great attention to the 
small band under his care. Their patches 
of Indian corn were clean and well tilled ; 
and although, from demi-civilization, the 
people have lost much of their native 
grandemr, still they are a fjne race, and 
well disposed. Hut the majority of the 
Sioux tribe remain in their native state ; 
they are /orse Indians, as those who live 
on the prairies are termed; and although 
many of them have rifles, the majority 
still adhere to the use of the bow and 
arrows, both in their war parties and in 
the chaąe of the buffalo. 

During the time tbat I HE here, 
there were several games of ball played 
betwcen different bands, and for consi- 
derahle stakes; one was played on the 
prairie close to the house of the Indian 
agent. The Indian game of ball is some- 
what similar to the game of golf in Scot- 
laud, with this difference, that the sticks 
used by the Indians have a small network 
racked at the end, in which they catch the 
ball and run away with it, as far as they 
are permitted, towards the goal, before 
they throw it in that diroction. It is one 
of the most exciting games in the world, 
and requires the greatest activity and 
address. It is, moreover, rendered cele- 
brated in- American history, from the cir- 
cumatance that it was used us a stratagem 
by the renowned leader of thc northern 
tribes, Pontiac, to surprise in one day all 
the English forts on and near to the lakes, 
a short time after the Canadas had been 
surrendered to the British. At Mackinaw 
they succeeded, and put the whole garrison 
to the sword, as they did at one or two 
smaller posts; but at Detroit, they were 
failed by the plan having been revealed by 
one of the squaws. 

Pontiac's plan was as fołlows :—Pre- 
tending the greatest good-wiil and friend- 
ship. a game of ball was proposed 'to be 
plwyed, on the same day, at all the different 
outposts, tor the amusement of thć garri- 
sons. The interest tuken in the game 
would, of course, call out a proportion of 
the oficera and men to witnesu it. The 
squaws were ntationed close to the gates, 
ot the fort, with the rifle» of the Indiana 
cut short, coneealed under their blanketas. 
The ball was. as If by accident, to be 
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thrown into the fort; the Indians, as 
usual, were to rush in crowds after it: by 
tlis means they were to enter the fort, 
receiving their rifles from the squaws as 
they hurried in, and then slanghter the 
weakcned and unjrepared garrisons. For- 
tunately, Detroit, the most important post, 
and against which Pontiac headed the 
stratagem in person, was saved by the 
previous information given by the squaw ; 
not that she had any intention to betray 
him, but the commanding officer having 
employed her to make him several pair of 
mocassins out of an elk-skin, desired her 
to take the remainder of the skin for the 
same purpose ; this she refused, saying 
that it was of no use, as he wonłd never 
sce it again. This rem excited his 
suspicions, and led to the diS”very. 

he game played before the fort when / 
was present, lasted nearly two hours, 
dufing which I had a good opportunity of 
estimating the agility of the Indians, who 
displayed a great deal of mirth and 
humour at the same time. But the most 
curious effect prodnced was by the circum- 
stance, that having divested themselves of 
all thcir garments except their middle 
clothing, they had all of them fastened 
behind them a horse's tail; and as they 
swept by, in their chase of the ball, with 
their tails streaming to the wind, I really 
almost made up my mind that such an 
appendage was rather an improvement to 
a man's figure than otherwise. 


Dartetleg, 


Bunyan was, unquestionably, a genius. 
He is one of those who, by the forced 

ring of intellectual power, rise far above 
the sphere in which they were originally 

laced. Shakspeare in the drama, Milton 
in epic, Burns in Doric lyrics, and Bunyan 
in religious allegory, aze all. unrivalled. 
They occupy the highest walks in their 
respective empire." With the exception of 
one, they were self taught, The fine go- 
nius they inherited rendered the polish 
that is essentially necessary for inferior 
minds useless to them. They hąd by in- 
stinet what others acquire by education. 
These vast minds appear at intervals in 
the annals of our race to teach us, with 
the freshness of visible exemplars, what 
high powers are ready to be unfolded 
within us—what mind is and may be— 
how glorious things are predestined to ac- 
company its expansion in after ages— 
how rich and imperishable the visions it is 
to enjoy, and the scenes it is to traverse, 
when the earthly tabernacle that now 
shronds its glories is exchanged for the 
heavenly. Man even in his ruina is great. 
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Man restored in Paradise regained will, 
indeed, be glorious.—Fraser's Magazine. 
Bavarian Toys.=At Nuremburg is, per- 
haps, a larger and more ingenious dis- 
play of children's playthings than any- 
where else in the world. Their elaborate 
imitations in tin or pewter of every kind 
of carriape, from a little gig fo a rail- 
road train, with all the springs, joints, 
and fittings in minzafure, would delight an 
English child, more especially the scien- 
tifie little boys of the present day ; whilst 
their dolls, with twenty changes of dresses, 
would raise the envy of even the furbe- 
lowed misses of three feet hiyh, that are tó 
be seen pacing the parks. A gentleman, 
who lives in the finest house at Nurem- 
burg, quite a palace, is a wholesale dealer 
in such artieles, and we no longer won- 
dered at the street-baurguins with the Jews 
Mm the pencił line, when we heard that 
some of the pencils from źhis manufactery, 
were consigned ut the rate of one penny a 
dozen.—New Monthly Magazine. 


Sonnet. (Monthly Chronicle.) 
A shape of Grief it is worda cannot paint, 
That ou my weeping heart its gaunt hand places, 
And with relentless strengrth, that leaves me fuint, 
Crushes its salt tears out. Time, that effaces 
Alt other memories, makes this immortal, 

As the deepest woe should also be 
The łongest hved: as though it were not well 

To suffer and forget—but, lingering, see 
The shadows darkening day by day upon 

The earth, bletting out all things fair and good, 
But showinę Btill their spectres in the sun, 

Making the Past our Present. Hope, that stood 
Upon the horizon's verge, is vanished, 

And I am left alone, companioned with the Dead ! 


Geology : Huttonian Theory of the Earth. 
— Probably, the most striking article in 
the Kdiuburgh Review, just published, is 
an elaborate paper proving, by Geological 
evidence. that Dr. Hutton's (Plutonice) 
views respecting the construction and re- 
volations of the carth, theugh at first op- 
posed with great vehemence, are in fact the 
same with those now almost universally 
received. Meanwhile, the revicwer admits 
that Cuvier, his contemporaries and succes- 
sors, have produced new facts and results, in 
departments, on inquiry, almost unknown 
to Hutton, but harmonizing beautifully 
with his views—respecting the fossilscon- 
tents of the strata ; their relations to the 
existing forms of organized beings; the 
succession of fossil species, and the various 
analogies between several existing causes, 
and those which operated dnring former 
conditions of the globe, The Number con- « 
tains also a paper on the Duke of Wel- 
lington's European Dispatches, and an 
able prócis of the recent voyages of 
Captains King and Fitzroy. 

Post Letters.—W hat can have made the 
London publie so active in their corres- 
pondence of late, we are at a loss to 
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imagine; especially as the season is on 
the wane, and there has been no very mo- 
mentous event to record ; but it appears, 
from a statement in the 7imes, that * the 
pa number of letters that were cver 
nown to pass through the Geueral Post- 
office in one day, was received at St. 
Marttn's-le-Grund on Monday, (July 15). 
Their numbers exceeded 90,000, and their 
amount of postage no less than 4,050/., an 
amount greater by 53%/. than any that has 
hitherto been collected in one day.” 

Mexican Mummies.—A. million of mum- 
mies, it is stated, have lately been dis- 
covered in the environs of I)urango, in 
Mexico. With thein were found fragment: 
of fiuely worked elastie tissues, (probably 
our módern India-rubber cloth,) and neck- 
laces of a marine shell found at Zacatecas, 
dn the Pacific, where the Columbus of 
the forefathers of the Indians probably, 
landed from Hindostan, or from the Malay 
or Chinese coast, or from their islands in 
the Indian ocean.-—Phifadelphia Presby- 
tertan ; Silliman's Journal. 

The Coronation.—Mr. Martin has just 
finished a picture of the Coronation: it is 
of smaller size than the pietures painted 
by Mr. Parris and Mr. Huyter: it contains 
upwards of 100 portraits, some of which 
are admirable likenesses. The action of 
the picture is the Queen receiving homage 
of the Peers, with the accident of the ven- 
erable Lord Rolle stumbling on the steps 
of the throne, and Her Majesty advancing 
as if to assist his lordship in rising. 

Oil of Roses is mentioned by Homer: 
there is, indeed, nothing new under the sun. 

The Savage State.—Voltaire having read 
Rousseau's paradoxical enlogy of the 
savage state, with dry irony remarked, in 
thanking him for his essay—* that it was so 
seductively written, that it really tempted 
a man to walk on all-fours after read- 
ing it.” 

Leland.—Wce ure happy to learn that 
Mr. J. G. Nicholls is about to prepare for 
the press a new edition of Łełand's Itine- ' 
rary ; to which he proposes to give a 
clearer text and arraugement, but without 
modernizing the orthography ; and he in- 
tends to illnstrate it with notes, 

The JVeald of Kent, originally a portion 
of the Coit Andred of the Britons, is thus 
described by Mr. London, in one of his in- 
teresting Gardening Tours: * The whole 
surface of this part of the country appears, 
at no distant period, to have been native 
forest, or, at all events, under co »pice 
wood ; and hence, in many of the fields, 
and in all the hedgerows, there are groups 
of oak-trees, aged thorns, maples, and 
hollies, which give the face of the cquntry 
the woody appcarance of a purk.” 

The Photogenie Art We perceive with 
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pleasure, that in France have been granted 
pensions, of 3000 fr. to M. Daguerre, and 
of 4000 fr. to M. Niepce, for their improve- 
ments on the Camera-Obscura. 

Poisoning.—A Swiss paper states, that 
upwardz of 400 persons, members of a 
musical Society at Andelfingen, near 
Zurich, were polsoped a short time Since 
by partaking of a dish at a public feast, 
which had been dressed in.a copper vessel. 
Several have died, and many are still suf- 
fering severely.—r Times. 

lce.—The ice taken from Fresh Pond, 
near Boston, U. S., is transparent as glass. 
Ita proprietor elears many thousand dol- 
lars a year bythe sale ofit. Itis cat out 
into blocks of three feet square, and sup- 

lies most parts of America, down tó+New 
Orleans; and every winter latterly, two 
or three ships have been loaded and sent 
to Calcutta, by which a very handsoine 
profit has been realized. —Capt. Marryat. 

Jfomen are born tories, and admit no 
other than petticoat government as legiti- 
mate. — Bid. 

The American FPomen are the prettiest 
in the whole world. — /Did. 

Schenectady College is called Botany Bay, 
from its receiving young men who have 
been expelled from other colleges.— /4:d. 

In America, ma occasionally be seen a 
horse, saddled and bridled, taking his way 
home without his master, who has given 
him certificate of lcave, by chalking in 
large letters on the saddle-flans on each 
side, * Let him go. — Ibid, 

Temperance.—A minister in America, 
preaching upon temperance, observed, thutb 
« alcohol was not sealed by the hand of 
God. *— Bid, 

Emigration—It is calculated from thę 
reports, that in America, upwards ef 
100,000 emigrants pass to the west every 
year by the route of the Lakes, of which 
it is estimated that ahout 30,000 are from 
Europe, the remainder migrating from 
the eastern States of the Union.— bid. 

«The Toledo Blade is a not inappro- 
priate title (for a new spaper,) though 
rather a, bold one for an editor to write up 
to, as his writinge ought to be very skarp, 
„pDd, at thę same time, extremely weć/- 
tempered.-— Ibid, > 

Making Calls,„—'The muddy and impass- 
able state of the streets at Detroit has 
given rise to a very curigous system of 
making morning or evening calls. A 
small onc-horse cart is hacked against the 
door of a house; the ladies dressed get 
into it, and seat themselves upon a buffalo. 
skin at the bołtom ofit; they are carried 
to the residence of the' party upon whom 
they wish to call; the cart is backed in 
again, "and they are landed clean and dry. 
— Ibid. 


"would read *at a minime rest. 
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Cierks' Library.=Mr. Wood, a retired 
merchant, of independent fortune, of New 
York, has established ih that city a library 
for the use of mercautile clerks. Young 
iuen, who, after the hours of business, had 
no other means of passing their time than 
by indulging their vices, have taken, in 
the most decided manner, to the pursuits 
of literature and science, by aid of this 
excellent establishment. The members 
are 1200. "The library consists of 18,000 
volumes ; and in the fast year there were 
above 25,000 loans of books. There are 
likewise lectures in a large hall, a general 
reading-room, Sc. Mr. Wood is now in 
this country, using his utmost exertions to 
found a similar library in London.—Cor- 
respondent of the Times. [If the writer 
will forward his address to our printers, 
we shall be happy to co-operate with him 
in this excellent design. e are aware of 
the existence of many private libraries in 
large commercial cestablishments in the 
metropolis ; but the plan requires exten- 
sion. OPO: we know, is a sur- 
prising aid to success, especially in mental 
culture, notwithstanding the old saw of 
the * will” and *the way.” By the way, 
we heard some time since of a projected 
<< Library of Reference” in the metropolis : 
it is to be hoped the scheme has not been 
nipped in the bud, by the empty boast of 
the advantages of national libraries, to 
fecd which authors and publishera nie 
robbed by wholesale, though * as the Act 
directs."] 

Critical IPit.—ln the Pictoriał edition 
of the Merry, H/ives of IVindsor, the editor 
notes on Nym's quip, * The good humour 
is to steal at a minute's rest.” * ya 
This 
seems to us a crofchet.” We like the wit 
better than the objection; for Falstaff 
having just xpokćn of Bardolph's filching 
« like an unskilful singer, he kept not 
time,” Nym could not better keep up the 
metaphor than by employing the word 
minim. — The editoriul Illastrations of 
this comedy are peculiarly interesting, from 
the writers * perfect knowledge of the 
loealities of Windsor,” and the accompa- 
nying very tasteful designs, by Mr. Cres- 
wiek, giving * some notion of the Windsor 
of the time of Henry IV :' thus, conjointly, 
the editor and artist have produced a 
very pleasant piece of antiqnarianism, 
without any of the wearying minutenesa 
*with which such investigations are usnally 
encumbered. 
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THE CERTOSA. 


Turs magnificent church, celebrated as 
«one of the most beautiful buildings in 
the world,” rises at about five miles dis- 
tance from Pavia, *the metropolis of 
Italian science,” and not much out of the 
road to Milan.* Mr. Hope, in his Fisto- 
rical Essay on drohitecture, (chap. xxxi- 
xlvii.) states the Certosa to have been 
founded towards the end of the fourteenth 
century, by John GaReazzo, first Duke of 
Milan, but continued at difierent periods: 
the nave is in the pointed style; and the 
sides and east end, though in the Lom- 
bard style,ł are wonderful instances in 
terra cotta. "The octagonal cupola, also a 
Lombard specimen, is remńarkable for the 
suspended pillars that support its ribs, 
and divide ita small galleries. The nave, 
and east end are attribated to Galeazzo ; 
and to them was added, in 1474, the gor- 
geous west front so prominent in the pre- 
fixed engrauving : it is avowedly of the 
cinqnue-cento style, and dazzles the eye with 
its marbłe, bronze, porphyry, serpen- 
tine, and other sumptuous materials, dis- 
playing an endless profusion of ornamenta 
and sculpture ; its large and small clois- 
tera have likewise cingue-cenło ornaments, 
which, though in żerra cotta, are rich be- 
yond description. 

A more detailed deseription of this ela- 
borately decorated edifice will, however, 
be found in Woods's Łetters,ł whence the 
following is extracted : 

ść It (the Certosa) is here considered as 
one of the most beautiful buildings tn the 
worłd ; and may be cited to shew how 
much more effect the appearance of riches 
and splendour has on the judgment of the 
multitude than fine taste and elegant pro” 
portion. It was began in 1396, a period 
at which several splendid ecclesiasticul 
structures were raised in Italy. The 
cathedral of Milan; the church of S. 
Petronio, at Bologna; and the church of 
S. Francesco, at Assisi; are all nearly 
of this date. 'The architect is said to be 
the same Henry of Zamodia or Gamodia, 
who designed the Duomo at.Milan. Mal- 


* From Milan it ie easy to make an excursion to 

avia, either by land or water ; the latter town 
Penh onły seven leagues distant from the former. 
—Ars. Starke. 

4 ( Lombardic Architecture was defined by the 
late Thomas Hope, as that style which arose in 
Lombardy after the decline of the Roman empire; 
„was thence introduced into France, and afterwards 
(variously modified in its progresa), proceeded to 
Normandy and into England. It is essentially the 
same as that commonly called the Norman style, 
by receaż English writers.”—/Hope's Hóst. Eseay on 
Archit. ; Briiton's Dioł. . 

i Woods's Letters of an Architect, from France, 
Italy, anf Greece. 4f0. vul. i. v. 228. This very 
popular work cootaine remarka on more than 240 
churches in Italy and Giróbee, and on 62 cathedrals. 
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uspina, (Guida di Pavia,) supposes it 
rather to have been built under the direc- 
tion of a certain Marco di Campilione, 
who disputes also the honoar of the cathe- 
dral at Milan; but this appears to bea 
mere guess. There is a bust of the archi- 
tect within the building, but without name 
or date. 'The style of the two cdifices is 
so different, as almost to preclude the pos- 
sibility of their being the productions of 
one man; and the present offers no in- 
dieation of the taste of onr northern ar- 
tists, while the cathedra] above-mentioned 
abounds with them. "The nave has four 
square divisions, each subdivided on the 
vault, with oblique groins. The groining 
of the side-aisles is singular, each space 
being, in fact, covered with fve unequal 
pointed vaults, meeting in a common cen- 
tre. Beyond the side aisles, on each side, 
two chapels open toward each square di- 
risiom of the nave. The choir and arms 
of the cross have each two square divi- 
sions, so that there are seven on the whole 
length of the church, and five on that of 
the transept. The whole is in the highest 
degrec rich with painting and gilding, and 
the orders* of the alturs of the chapels of 
the side aisles are of the richest marbles, 
while the altars themselves are of inłaid 
work in precious stones. Nothing is neg- 
lected. Even the washing-place of the 
monks is a magnificent marble monument. 
The tomb of the founder, John Galeazzo 
Visconti, is said to have been designed 
about 1490, and completed in 1562, which 
is the date mentioned in the inscription. 
Circumstances might induce us to expect 
here one of the finest productions of the 
cinque-cento, but this is not the case "he 
ivy represented on a door-jamb just by 
is far more beautiful than anything in the 
tomb. The outside of the flanks and 
transept of the bufiding is full of pinnacles 
and ornaments, which do not rise natur- 
ally out of the construction of the build- 
ing; but I examined the inside first, and, 
to confess the trath, I was fairy tired ont 
with the interminable splendour of the 
edifice : every little part seems to say, 
come and admire me. There are two 
large cioisters, one of which is of immense 
size, with marble columns, and a profn- 
sion of ornamental brickwork ; and there 
is a spacious palace of later date, for the 
reception of visitors. 
śc[ have left the front till last, because 
i; was erected after the rest of the church, 
and is itself a distintt object. It was be- 
in 1473, from the designs of Ambrogio 
ossano ; and, as might be supposed from 


* The word order, as here used, includes the 
column with ita entablature, and the pedestal, if 
there is one; all of which goes to make up one of 
the Grecian orders of architecture. 
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the płace and date, is not Gothic, bat an 
immense heap of little parts, in the taste 
of the cinque-cenio, often beautiful in 
themselves, but having no impression as a 
whole, except an undefined sentiment of 
immense prodigality of riches. I should 
not raise your ideas too high, if I were 
to say that there are acres of bas-reliefa 
in figures and ornaments, often beautifully 
executed, and never ill done. The mate- 
rial is marble throughout; but, after all I 
could say or write, I could never sufficiently 
impress you with the richness of the build- 
ing, or with the feeling of fatigue with 
which you take leave of it.” 


SWIFET'S DISAPPOINTMENT. 


I REMEMBER when I was a little boy,ę 
(says Świft, in a letter to Lord Boling- 
broke,) I felt a great fish at the end of my 
line, which I drew up almost on the głound, 
but it dropt in, and the o PpolnanccE 
vexes me to this day; and, I believe, it 
was the type of all my future disappoint- 
ments. 

This little incident, perhaps, gave the 
first wrong bias to a mind predisposed to 
such impressions; and, by operating with 
so much strength and permanency, it 
might possibly lay the foundation of the 
Dean's subsequent peevishness, passion, 
misanthropy, and final insanity. The 
duickness of his sensibility furnished a 
sting to the slightest disappointment ; and 
pride festered those wounds which self- 
government would instantly have healed. 
As children couple hobgoblins with dark- 
1icss, every contradietion of his humour, 
every obstacle to his preferment was, by 
him, associated with ideas of malignity 
and evil. By degrees, he acqnired a con- 
tempt of human natuge, and a hatred of 
mankind, which at last terminated in the 
total abolition of his rational faculties — 
Percival. 


CANOVA'S FIRST LOVE. 


TRE old palace clock of the imperial 
residence of Fontainbleau had just gounded 
its evening chimes, when Napoleon, 
drawing his chair near the blazing hearth 
of one of the antiqne apartments, gave 
himself freely up to one of those unre- 
strained and almost trifing conversations 
with Marie Louise, that he so loved te 
indulge in. His fine countenance h 
never borne an expression of laisser-aller 
more simple or more gladsome. He 
laughed, he joked, and rubbed his hands 
with gaiety, as he smilingly pz= the 
Empress to hazard g few French words, 
still difficult for her to pronounce, and 
which she uttered with a delightfal imper- 
fection. 
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« Sire,” excelaimed Duroc, opening the 
door of the chamber, * the Italian artist, 
has arrived.” 

« Shew him in then, inmediately,” re- 
turned the Emperor, placing his foot 
against the marble of the chimney-piece, 
and pushing his f/aużeuił backwards, so as 
2 a place for the new comer by his 

e. 

The visitor entered, made a respeciful 
salute to the two ifiustrious persons before 
whom he was introduced, and, upon a sign 
from Napoleon, took his seat with cour- 
teous ease, upon a chair which the Empe- 
ror himself had placed for him, before the 
fire-place. 

«You are welcome to France, my dear 
Canova,” said the master of Europe, with 
one of his most winninginfiexiens ofvoice; 
<« but how pale and thin yon have become 
since 1 last saw you! Decidedly you must 
quit Rome, and come toe dwell with us in 
Paris: the air of our capital will restore 
your health and embonpoinft. Look,” he 
added, pinching the fresh anderosy check 
of Marie Lonise with his small white hand; 
« look, how healthy we are in France.” 

« Sire,” returned the sculptor, * you 
must attribute my bad health to study— 
not to the climate of my country. Allow 
me, I beseech you, to return to Italy as 
soon as I have finished the bust which you 
have ordered me to execute.” 

« Diable dhomme,' eried the Emperor, 
<« to refuse to live near me. See! Louise; 
he has no other ambition than to be the 
first sculptor in the world, and he is all 
impatience to leave us, and return to chip 
marble at Rome, and produce some new 
work equally sublime as the Paris, the 
Terpsichore, the Danseuses, the Venus, or 
the Magdalen.” 

The conversation now became general, 
and a variety of topics were discussed : 
nothing appeared strange to Napoleon; 
he spoke of all with a profound know- 
ledge of them, and astonished Canova by 
the superiority of his views. | 

« I have sixty millions of subjecta,” said 
Napoleon, smiling ; *eight or nine hun- 
dred thousand soldiers, and a hundred 
thousand horses=the Romans themselves 
ne'er reckoned so many. I have centested 
forty battles : at that of Wagram, I fired a 
hundred thousand cannon balis away, and 
this lady,'who was then Archduchess of 
Austria, would fain have seen me fall be- 
fore one of them.” 

ść I] dtre pien frait,” enid Marie Louise, 
prettily affecting her natural accent. 

« I should think,” added Canova softly, 
« that things are now much altered. 

«© Oh ! cela est bien vrai!”” exclgimed the 
Empress warmly, speaking this time the 
Ke. French in the world, and raising the 
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hand of Napoleon to her lips, who put his 
arm round the waist of his young wife, 
and forced her to sit on his knees. * Bah! 
bah '” said he, as his blushing partner 
slightly resisted : ** Canova is our friend, 
et Von ne se góne pas devani ses amis. Were 
he not so, Lam sure his tender and im- 
passioned heart would rejoice to see a 
mónage so happy. Ttens! Louise," he 
added, **' 1 will tell yoy a story, of whieh 
you shall guess the hero, and then you 
will see if there is' any harm in my toying 
with you before Canova ;”” and, still keep- 
ing the Empress a prisoner, he com- 
menced : 

6 In the province of Trćyiso, there is a 
little village called Possagno: I skall 
open my tale there, for in this place my 
hero passed his infancy. His father, an 
architect, died at the age of twenty-seven, 
and his mother remarried Sartori de Cres- 
pano. 'The child, then abont four years 
old, was named Antonio, and he dwelt 
with his stepfather ; but he was harshly 
treated, anf was at last sent to pass an 
autumn at Pradazzi with one of his friends, 
named Faliero. This acquaintance, re- 
maurking the intelligence of his youug 
visitor, and the instinct with which he 
moulded a few clay images, placed him, 
as a pupil, with a Reulptor of moderate 
talents, named Torretto.”” 

ść Js it possible!” interrupted Canova, 
confounded, *yonr majesty knows then 
the most minute details of my private life 7” 

« And of many others,” returned Napo- 
leon, with a smile, as he continued. 

« Torrettowas a severe master, although 
a good one, und exercised a strict szr- 
velllance over his favourite pupil: never- 
theless, he could not prevent his occa- 
sionany stealing from tle atclier to dance 
at the /ćżes in the vicinity. He was then 
sixteen years old. One day, during the 
vintage, he fell in with a joyous troop of 

easunt girls, clad in their best habits in 
hono of a jour de vendange ; and thinga 
so fell out, that one of them, named 
Gertruda Biasi, finished by placing her 
arm within that of Antonio, and all that 
evening they danced together in the 
Tarantella." 

A sigh escaped from Canova's breast : 
the Emperor pressed the hand of Marie 
Louise, to draw her attention, but withont 
interruptinę his recital. " 

« Gertruda,” he continued, * was but 
fourteen. fier large black eyes sparkled 
like globes of fire ; my two hands would 
have been too large to span her slender 
waist ; and more beautifu| hair was never 
seen than hera. Well, all went on smooth- 
ly, anq tliey met often; thvy formed pro- 
jects of marriage, and the union was nearly 
completed between them, when Torretto 
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and Faliero learned, for the first time, 
what was passing. They foresaw that this 
marriage would destroy the brilliant care er 
of their protegć....One night, thcy both 
entered Antonio's chamber, and ordercd 
him to folłow them. [In spite of bis tears, 
his resistance, and his grief, they carried 
him with them to Venice, and there, during 
once entire year, they kept a strict watch 
over him, and compelled him to seek, in his 
noble art, that ceonsolation which the 
<pure and deep caverns of memory” de- 
nied him. 

« Time, however, flew on with his un- 
tiring wings, and the bright reputation of 
the young sculptor graduaily developed 
itself He became rich and celebrated, 
and Volpato played his cards so well, that 


„his pupil thought much less of Gertruda 


Biasi, and occupied himself much more 
with Doienica, the handsome coquetting 
dauglter of the engraver. A marriage was 
spoken of, but as Domenica was only 
thirteen yeura of age, they betrothed the 
two lovers, and the nuptials were post- 
poned until the following year. Alas! for 
the affection of a fiirt: one year after- 
wards, Domenica married Raphacl Mor- 
ghani! The forsaken lover nearly sunk 
beneath the cruel blow that his false in- 
tended had brought upon him.” — 

Canova had fallen into a profound re- 
verie, and appeared no longer to hcar a 
syllable of what was passing around him. 
The Emperor continued : 

« His physicians and friends advised 
him to try the benefit of his native air. 
He departed then; bat, on tbe way, the 
iony luabeiue thoughta of his almost 
forgotten Gertruda arose again, and he 
pictured her once more so young, so beau- 
titul, so disinterested in her love, and 
more gay and laughing than ever. 

<< No sooner had he caught the first 
glimpse of the church tower of Possagno, 
than, too much excited to łoiter in the 
drawling većzurino, he sprang to the ground, 
and reached the gates of the little town 
by a short footpath. But his arrival bad 
been anticipated, and a crowd of young 
people, awaiting his approach, pressed for- 
ward to welcome him, making the country 
resound with thcir joyous vivas. He 
could not address them, for his heart was 
too full, and tears were streaming from 
his eyes. "The road was covered with 
lą"urels and żmmortelles ; all the inhabitantx 
of Possagno in their fóże dresses, women, 
children, and vine-dreasers, with green 
branches in their hands, bordered the road, 
and saluted their clcver young conpatriot 
as he advanced. His old master, the ve- 
nerable Torretto, came to press lim to his 
heart; and behind him stood a young 
female, who was gazing with quivering 
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lip and moistened cheek upon the pomnę 
seulptor. * Gertruda ! mia Gertruda! crie 
Canova, for it was the fair girl herself.” 

< Ah! sire! sire!” interrupted Canova, 
< for pity'a sake do not proceed further 
with a recital that awakensiń meso man 
cruel souvenirs.” . 

But Napoleon felt gratified at the im- 
pression he was producing : the sculptor 
waua deeply affected, and Marie Louise was 
listening with intense interest. 

« Hear the remainder, Lonise,” said he, 
addressing himself entirely to the Em- 
press. 4 We are approaching the dćxone- 
ment, and it is worthy the rest of the story. 
Five years had diminished nothing of Ger- 
truda's beauty. She was pale, it is true, 
and resembled one of Canova's own white 
marble statues, of which some whimsical 
artist had coloured the hair an eyes 
*Oh! Gertruda!” he exelaimed, leading her 
a little apart from the throng that was 
pressing around him ;—* you will pardon 
my ingratitude, will you not? you will 
render me tbat happiness of which I am 
so little worthy? 1 have but seen you to 
find all our holy and fervent love of other 
days revived ' 

c] gufłered much, said the beautiful 
girl, in a voice of deep emotion; *1 sut- 
fered much, Antonio mio, when J learnt 
you were about to marry Domenica; and 
yet, my friend, I knew that the humble 
peasant girl of Pradazzi,—that the be- 
trothed of the apprentice Antonio, would 
he ill received as the wife of the eelcbrated 
seculptor Canova. Nevertheless, I refused 
all the offers that were addressed to me, 
for five years, and during that time I lived 
only for your remembrance. Bat when I 
learnt that you were about to return to 
Possagno; when I recollccted, however, 
circumstances might be changed between 
us, that you would rot see me again with- 
out some emotion, for we loved each other 
dcarly ; when I thought that, perhaps, we 
might be both fesble enough to renew 
those projects rendered almost futile by 
your uctual position; I wished to avoid 
not ouly the possibility of yielding to 
them, but still more the heart-rending 
agitation our mecting would haute cansed. 
„..I am married. — Married, (rertruda !” 
-—* [t is now eight days since, to a worthy 
young man who has sought my hand for 
four years. 

« Oh! voilą une noble et digne creature!" 
cried Marie Lonise, with all her nateral 
enthusiasm, as Canova quitted his seat, on 
the Emperor finishing his recital, and re- 
tired into the recess of the window to 
conccal his emotion. 

At this moment they heard a soft knock 
at the door, und the Duke of Otranto, the 
Minister of Police, entered. 


„*T knew Anselmo. 
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<« Truly, M. le Duc,” said Napoleon, 
« you could not arrive more djropos. See 
the effect I have just produced, thanks to 
the information you brought me from Italy 
a week back. Adieu, Canova!” he added, 
laying his hand on the shoulder ot the 
seulptor. * Oecupy yourself with the bust, 
aad when you have finished it, return to 
Italy if you will. Ah! the Emperor's trade 
is a rude one, and it is not often I can 
enjoy a fireside Pany an with my wife 
and friend, as I Rave done this evening. 
dllons, M. le Duc; and he left the apart- 
ment. 

This evening was that of the 30th Octo- 
ber, 1810; and the Emperor, Marie Louise, 
and Canova had passed it in the same 
rogm where, on the 1lth of April, 1814, 
Napoleon signed his abdication. 

RRS ALBERT. 


SIXTY-TIIREE. 


YouvTu, alas! is faded, 
And too well I know, 
Time my brow has shaded, 
Wrinkles scare each beau: 
Perished is the freshness 
That once charmed the men, 
Dimmed my eyes bright lustre, 
Ne'er to gleam again. 


Balls no longer charm me, 
From ©ain thoughts I'm free, 
Evening dews alarm me, 
J am sixty-three. 
People say I'm frumpish, 
Sober, stif, and stajd ; 
But what does it matter? 
Slander is their trade. 
I once had a lover, 
Nay, at times I'd two; 
But those days are over, 
Meu are seldom true. 
Now I kcep a parrot, 
Doubły dear to me; 
For it never twits mne 
That Pm sixty-threc. 
MoTLEY. 


THE COIN SALE. 


He was shrewd and prudent, 
Wisdom and cunning had their shares of him ; 
But he was shrewish as a wayward child, 

And plęased again by toys which childhood pleace; 
As book of fables grac'd with print of wood, * 
Or else the jingling of a rusty medał.” 

The Antigquary: Scott. 


A sHoRT time since, we dropped in at a 
Sale of Medalsand Coins, by a celebrated 
disposer of such treasures, near Waterloo 
Bridge. The scęne had none of thc nsual 
excitement of an auction: there was a 
gravity about the whole affair, a predo- 
ininance of calculation over chance, which, 
with Addison's epigraph * in our mind, 
partook of the * deadly-lively.” In our 
slight acqnaintance with the study of Nu- 
mismaties, we were surprised at the mul- 


* CĄ series of an Emperor's coips, is his life 
digested into annals.”*— Addison, on the Usefudncss 
of Ancięnt Medals. * 
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tiplicity of the Coins offered for sale; for 
here were not only the age and body, the 
form and pressure, of our own inimediate 
predecessors, the Saxons and Danes, but 
thośe likewise of Greece and Rome. The 
company, we were informed, was more 
numerous than usual, and of all grades 
(for genius, like misery, makes us * a%- 
s psoty with strange bed-fellows ;”) from 

e noble Viscount H. to the unassuming 
medallists, or, as the pręsident of the Nu- 
mismatie Society terms them, * profes- 
sional esttmators of Coins.” Here was an 
elderly clergyman, whose countenance 
beamed with benevolence, and who was 
« very high in the church.” Next stood 
a distinguished patriot, and late amember 
in *the lower house.” Another had mśde 
the law his study, and, after rising almost 
to the highest honours of the bar, had 
retired with distinguished credit to him- 
self and the good wishes of all; and his 
recreation lay in the * rusty medals,” as 
Lord Tenterden's armusement was penning 
Latin verses—his intervals of measuring 
conscienees "or heads being employed in 
scanning feet. Behind our retired lawyer 
stood a noble Baron, who was discussing 
the merits or genuineness of some passing 
coin with *a mint” of judgment. Nor 
was the company restricted to our own 
countrymen ; for the celebrity of some of 
the items of the sale had drawn thither 
several foreign bidders. 

Amongst the treasures were Medals of 
Ancient Greece, the Civie, of Athens, Ma- 
cedon, Sicily, Italy, 8ze.; Regals, of the 
Kings of Ancient Persia, Syria, Macedon, 
and Egypt; Etrascan and Roman copper 
eoins of the noble Consular families, 
in gold as well as silver; and of the 
Imperial series, exhibiting the portraits of 
a sanguinary Brutus, or an amiable Aure- 
lius; and reminding one of Gibbon's re- 
mark, that if all our historians were lost, 
medals, inseriptions, and other monuments, 
would be suflcient to record the travels of 
Hadrian. 

By a turn of the head, we identified 
some mermorials of our own country in 
times but obscurely recorded by the pen: 
for here were coins of our early monarch, 
Cunobelin, (the Cymbeline of Shakspeare), 
and others of the British and Roman 

riod. Here were also Saxon Alfreds, 
Bgberta, Canutes, and Harolds: Pennies 

£ onr early sovereigns, from the ruthlesa 
Norman toe * our most gracious Qucen :” 
the varieties of Half-groats, and Groats, to 
the Testoon, or to the Crown: the smaller 
ceins, not omitting the silver Farthing and 
Hailfpenny ; with the gołd of the same 
moygęchs, save the ten first; who struck 
nić bat słlver, and those not larger than 
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the Penny.* Of our copper currency were 
specimens from Charles II. to the present 
era.| 

Among the Pa rarities wete Coins 
of China, Turkey, Russia, Denmark, and 
Sweden, (some of the latter as large as a 
dessert plate ;) indeed, here were coins of 
most parta of the world. 

The British rarities, too, were Medals 
bearing the busts of the comely Henry 
VIL., the youthfal Edward, hia sisters Mary 
and Elizabeth, the antic James, the 
POPE Charles, Oliver the Protector, 

harles and James the Second; James, 
termed the Ołd Pretender, and his son 
Charles Edward, with their consorts, bcar- 
ing the empty titles of sovereipns in 
their exile ; also, of Henry Benedict, Car- 
dinal of York, the last of the Stuarta, as 
Henry;4X. ; and others. Among the Me- 
dals of genius were those of Shakspeare, 
Milton; Newton, Handel, $ze. Alas! such 
memorials of such men are but as * sound- 
ing brass” in comparison with the impe- 
rishable works which they have left for 
the admiration of all time. Princes may 
bequeath their effigies to posterity upom 
precious metals ; but these memorials are 
all base, in comparison with the labours 
of godlike genius; and the longest reign 
is brief as a summer's day beside the 
immortality of mind! Yes, man is mortal; 
but his noblest works * put on immor- 
tality.”” 

The beautiful specimens of art with 
which the study of Numismatics renders us 
fumiliar, must alike awaken admiration 
of human ingenuity ; as in the medallie 
achicvements of Simon, Tanner, Croker, 
Kuchler, and Wyon, all artists, as a wag 
at one elbow says, of the first stamp. Nor 
must we forget the many exquisite la- 
bours of the gravers of the Hammerani, 
Hedlinger, Droz, Artdrieu, the Roettiers, 
and others, among foreign artists. 

Rererting to the English series, we 
remarked Tokens representing our London 
and provincial buildings, which will hand 
these structures to time immemorial, when 
their materials shall long have crumbled 
into elementary atoms. 

Such a mass of medallic records as were 
here concentrated, would astound any but 
those persons who are accastomed to in- 
spect the cabinets of our leading Numis- 
matists. These treasures had been the 


*tEdward III. is the first English sovereign, of 
whom we have gold coins; of him we have the 
Noble and its parta. Snelling, indeed, has engraved 
a piece, said to be a Penny in gold of Henry LIL., of 
the vahue of 208. ; but it is of extreme rarity. 

+ There were Farthing Tokens of James I. and 
his successor; but halfpence and farthings of the 
size of those now in uqe were rst coined by 
Charles 11. 
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property of Mr. Matthew Young, known 
throughout Europe as one of our most 
pains-taking medallists, and who had de- 
voted a long life to excellence in his pro- 
fession. The results of this sale proved 
the science of Numismatics to be * looking 
np ;” for, (we speak from the experience 
of an eminent medallist,) had this auction 
taken place a few years 
attendance of bidders would have been less 
by half than it actually was. The estab- 
lishment of the Numismatic Society, and 
the publication of several works on the 
Science, must have materially aided this 
progress. It is also but a feature of the 
vast intellectual improvement which has 
becn spreuding for some ycars past; a 
cireumstance which hkest proves that 
the study of Coins is, by no means, so 

ucrile and profitlcss as some > 

ave imagined it to be. It has often 
been regarded as a mere branch of anti- 
quities, whereus it is not the province of 
the antiquary ałone ; and, we are happy to 
see its utility tbus attractively set forth 
in a work designed for the many : 

«Coins are among the most certain 
cvidences of history. In the latter part 
of the Grcek series, they illustrate the 
chronology of reigns. In the Roman series, 
they fix the dates and succession of events. 
(Gibbon's well-timed observation is then 
quoted.) The reign of Probus might be 
written from his coins. Jn illustraling 
the history and chronology of sculpture 
and ancient marblca, Coins enable the 
scholar and the artist not only to discern 
those peculiarities wbich  characterize 
style, as it rełates to different ages und 
schools, but to ascribe busts and statues to 
the persons whom thcy represent. The 
personation of the different provinces, too, 
forms another point of interest upon the 
Roman coins. Coins are frequently es- 
sential to the illustration of obseure pas- 
sages in aucicut writers ; and preserwve 
delineations of sonie of the most beautiful 
edifices of antiquity not existing now even 
in their ruins. Addison, in his Dialogue 
of the Usefulness of dncient Medals, has 
long convinced the world of the connexion 
of this science with poetry. Asa branch 
ot the fine arts, it may be sufficient to say, 
that some of the medals of Sicily belong 
to a period when sculpture had attaincd 
its highest perfection. We would parti- 
cularly refer to the coins of Syracuse. In 
every quality ofart, too, the Roman ccens, 
to a certain period, yield to the Greek 
alone. From Augustus to Adrian, the 
Roman mint was the seat of genius; and 
coins of admiruble execution are found 
down to the time of Posthumus.” * 


revious, the 


Paito. 


* Penny Cyclopadia, voce Coin. 
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THE BOOMERANG. 

Tunis scientifię toy is incidentally men- 
tioned in one of our clever Correspondent's 
(Albert) * Sketches of Evening Parties,” as 
the * Australian crooked lath, with the out- 
of-the-way name, that has the singular pro- 
perty, when you throw it from you, of re- 
tuming and knocking the thrower's eyes 
out.” (See page 136). 1t is believed to 
have been first described in a volume of 
travels in Van Diemen's Land, published 
about four years Ńince. It is there de- 
scribed as made of heavy wood; and, as 
being in the hands of a native, a very 
dangerous and powerful instrument of 
offence. About thrce yeurs since, some 
specimens were imported into Dublin, and 
themce soon became such a demand for 
them, that they have since been manufac- 
tured there. 'They are used by the stu- 
denta at Oxford and Cambridge, to throw 
for reereation. "The specimen whence the 
unnexed sketch was taken, was imported 
from Australia ; but is evidently intended 
for England, and is made of light mate- 
rials which could do little hapm should it 
chance to strike any one. 

It is made of some native wood, and has 
been either cut out of a branch, having the 
appropriate bend by nature; or it must 
have been twisted by means of steam, the 
vein of the wood following the curve to 
prevent its splitting. 

From A, the handle, to B, it measures, 
including the curve, two feet nine inches. 
It is two inches in breadth, and about the 
eiyhth of an inch in thickness. The upper 
side is slightly rounded, the lower one is 
flat. By holding the missile by one end, 
A, the plane side undermost, and throwing 
it towards C, as if to hit the ground at 
thirty yards distance, and giving it, on 
leaving the hand, a rapid rotary as well 





e 
(The Boomerang. a. vertical section.) 
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ax progressive motion, instead of striking 
the ground, it risesinto the air horizontalły, 
wixty or eighty feet, flies ronnd Żeńżnd the 
projector, and finally falls near his feet ; 
or, if thrown with skill, it may be made to 
form two «circles before coming to the 
ground. 'The natives of Australia have 
attained to such skill in the use ofit, that 
they can hit objects at a great distance, 
and procure their food by means ofit; but 
to a forcigner, such a dlegrce of accuracy 
uppeurs to be next to impossible. 

The rotury motion may be tried on a 
sinall scale by cutting a piece of card the 
sume shape ax the annexed wood-ent, and 
throwing it with a jerk of the finger, from 
the back of a book. - 

We quote these details from Sillimón's 
Journał, An expłanution of the sinpular 
inotions of this missile has already been 
given in one of our scientific periodicals, 
and shall receive early attention. 


| dFine Arts. 
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PAINTING ON STONE. 

Ciceni, the  celebrated decorative 
painter, of Paris, has discovered a menns 
of fixing colours in stone : he can imitate 
marble, or paint subjects on the natural 
stone. The colour becomes so engrafted 
into the pures of the stone, that it may be 
ground or polished without injury to the 
cołours.= Foreign Quarterly Review. 

LITHOGRAPHY. 

M. Dupont, a Parisian printer, has just 
invented a method of reproducing old en- 
gravinge und printed book in any num- 
ber, without injuring the original im- 
pression,—by means of Lithography. The 
priat js covered with a preparation that, 
on being transferred to the stone, leaves a 
fac-simile of the engraving, from which 
impressions may be taken. Something of 
this kind was attempted fifteen or twenty 
yeurs ago, but without success: whether 
this be an improvement on that method, 
or an entirely new invention, remains to 
be seen. 'The process is stated to admit 
of a reduction of 75 per cent. upon the ex- 
pense of printing ; and cngraving, which 
an copper wvułd have cost 100 francs, will 
now cost but twenty francs.— fe Art- 
Union ; a Monthly Journal of the Fine Arte. 

PAINTING BY MECHANISM. |. 

An invention, by means óf which it is 
possible to multiply, in a mechanical way, 
oil-paintings, with all their brilliancy of 
colours, and that with a fidelity hitherto 
unattainable, is approaching to perfection 
at Berlin. The inventor, Jacobi Leipman, 
has bęen engaged ten years in accomplish. 
ing this difieult object.—HForeign Monthly 
Review. 5 
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CHROMALITHOGRAPHY. 

Specimens have just appeared, from the 

ress of Haulilmandel, of a volume of 
sketches of the * Picturesqne Architecture 
of Paris, Rouen, Śe.,” by T. 8. Boys; in 
which the effects of water-colour drawings 
are produced by chromalsthography with 
wonderful power and richness. A street- 
view in Rouen, shewing the Gothic spire 
of St. Laurent, over an old conventual 
building, would be mistaken for an original 
work of the artist, at a little distance ; and 
is only to be detected as a printed pro- 
duction, on elose inspection, by an experi- 
enced eye. The blue of the sky, warminę 
into a purple hue towards the sun, the 
deep tone of colour in the old building, 
and the texture of the foreground objects, 
are-imitated in a masterly style of hand- 


ling ;ymor is there anything crude or 


patchy, meagre or fłaring, in this specimen, 
as in prints coloured by hand ; it is really 
fine art. With such a print as this before 
us, as a first cffort of a new PRZ 0D of 
the art of chromalithography—for the 
blending of tints, and the gradunting of 
tones, and the effect of glazing, produced 
by one colour shewing under another, 
render this mode essentially different from, 
and far superior to, the inere collocation 
of positive hues and flat ungraduated tints 
— it is impossible to say where the art of 
multiplying RZE will stop. —[From the 
Arl- Union, No. 6, full of novclty and dis- 
criinination.] 


Neb dookg. 


INTRODUCTION TO TRE LITERATURE OF 
EUROPE, BY HENRY HALLAM, F.R,A.B. 


[Tae first volume of this truly valuable 
work appeared ubont two years since, 
when we took occasion to introduce it to 
our readers as *an admirable synoptical 
view of the literary history of three cen- 
turies, by the celebrated author of the 
History of the Middle Ages. The work is 
now completed by the publication of the 
second, third, and fourth volumes; and 
the whole must be consideręd as one of 
the most treasurable contributions made 
to historical literature in our time. To 
characterize its merita at sufficient length, 
to furnish the reader with a correct idea of 
their importance, would be the work of 
some days, and occupy the extent of 
seVeral pages.  Suffice it, therefore, to 
observe, that the ** Introduction” is well 
calculated to udd to the well-carned re- 
putation of Mr. Hallam, as one of the most 
accomplished historians of the age. Every 
chapter beara impress gf laborious research, 
and the pah of its results to the eluci- 
dation of disputed points in history, with a 
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spirit of uprightness and literary integrity, 
which is the best security for truth, as it iu 
also the best basis for the fame of the 
author. Such we take to be the most pro- 
minent feature of the work before us. In 
methodical arrangement, it runks with 
the best productions of ita class ; whilst in 
general attractiveness it is somewhat in 
advance of them ; for, by peenliarly felici- 
tous illustration, Mr. Hallam has invested 
the dry bones of history with new life and 
vigour ; and incidents which, in less skil- 
ful hunds, would have been mere matters 
of eommonplace reference, arc, in thesę 
volumes, placed before the reader with 
much of the brilliancy of novelty. The 
criticism throughout is marked by niecety 
of perception and elegance of diction, 
such as we rarely witness in the literature 
ofour day; the old and new views;are 
alike spurkling, and what we may meta- 
phorically call the śnpingement of the « 


'" Long trails of light descending down,” 


evinces the mastery of the manipulator. 
Careful analysis, by the nicest processes of 
reason, and due regard to the relationship 
of fucts und inferences, are foremost in the 
characteristics of this labour of leisure ; 
for here we do not detect the crudities of 
haste, nor the disfigurements of a hurried 
Pooene As we did not, however, 
arguin for an exposition of the * Intro- 
duction,” we shall pass on to a few evi- 
dences of its claim to the high station we 
have assigned to this work, merely udding, 
that to the well educated mind it will 
prove a delightfal refreshment ; to that nu- 
imerous class who are athirst for know- 
ledge, a stream of living truth ; and to the 
author, a source of lasting popułlarity. 

At present, our attention will be re- 
stricted to the' second volume, which com- 
prises the history of ancient literature ; 
theological literature ; speculative phiło- 
sophy ; moral and political philosophy and 
jurisprudence ; poetry ; dramatic literature ; 
and polite literature in prose ; from 1550 
to 1600: and physical and miscellaneous 
literature from 1500 to 1600. The chap- 
ters are subdivided into sections. From so 
brilliant a period it will be a pleasanź task 
to select a few illustrative passages.] 


Learning in England, under Edward, Mary, 
and Elizabeth, 

Wę come to the condition of ancient 
learning in this island ; a subject which it 
may be interesting to trace with some 
minuteness, though we can offer no splen- 
did banquet, even from the rcign of the 
Virgin Queen. Her accession was indeed 
a happy epoch in our literary, as well as 
civil anal: She foynd a great and 
miserable change in the state of the uni- 
versities since the days of her father. 
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Plunder and persecntion, the destroyiug 
spirita of the last two reigns, were enemies, 
against which our infant muses could not 
struggle.*  Ascham, indeed, denies that 
there was much decline of learning at 
Cambridge before the time of Mary. The 
influence of her reign was, not indirectly 
alone, but by deliberate purpose, injurious 
to all useful knowledge. 1t was in con- 
templation, he tells us (and surely it was 
congenial enough tę the spirit of that 
Government) that the ancient writers 
should give place, in order to restore Duns 
Ścotus, and the scholastie barbarians, 

It is, indeed, impossible, to restrain the 
desire of noble minds for truth and wisdom. 
Seared from the banks of Isis and Cam, 
neglected or discountenanced by power, 
learning found an asylum in the elosets of 
powo men, who laid up in silence stores 

or future use. And some, of course, re- 
mained out of those who had listened to 
Smith and Chekc, or the contemporary 
teachers of Oxford. But the mischief was 
effected, in n general sense, by,breaking 
up the course of education in the universi- 
ties. At the beginning of the new queen's 
reign, but few of the clergy, to whichever 
mode of faith they might conform, had the 
least tincture of Greek learning, and 
the majority did not understand Latin.t 
The protestant exiles, being far the most 
learned men of the kingdom, brought buck 
a more healthy tone of literary diligence. 
The universities began to revive. An ad- 
dress was delivered, in Greek verses, to 
Elizabeth at Cambridge in 1564, to which 
she returned thanks in the same lan- 
gpuage.f Oxford would not be outdone. 
Lawrence, regius professor of Greek, as 
we are told by Wood, made an oration at 
Curfux, a spot often chosen for public ex- 
hibition, on her visit to the city in 1566; 
when her majesty, thanking the university 
in the same tongue, observed, * it was the 
best Greek speech she had ever heard. ”$ 
Several slight proofs of celussical learnin 

appear from this time in the * History an 

Antiquities of Oxford ;” marks of a pro- 


* "The last editor of Wood's Athens Oxonienses 
bears witness to having seen chronicles and other 
books mutilated, as he conceives, by the protestant 
visitors of the university under Edward. ** What is 
most,” he says, '* to the discredit of Cox (afterwards 
bishop of Ely), was his unwearied diligence in de- 
stroying the ancient manuscripts and other books in 
the public and private Jibraries at Oxford. The 
savage barbarity with which he executed this hate- 
ful office can never be forgotten,” śre., p. 468. One 
book onły of the famous library of Humphrey, duke 
of Gloucester, bequeathed to Oxford, escaped 1nuti- 
lation. This is a Valerlus Maximus. But as Cox 
was really a man of considerable learning, we may 
ask whether there is evidence to lay these Vandal 
proceedings on him rather than on his colleagues.” 

t Hallam's Constit. Hist. of Eng. i. 249. 

1 Peck's Desiderata Curjosa, p. 270. 

$ Wood Hist. and Antiq. of Oxford. 
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gress, at first słow and silent, which I only 
mention, because nothing more important 
has been recorded. 

łn 1575, the queen having been now 
near twenty years on the throne, we find, 
om positive evidence, that Greek lectures 
were given in St. John's College, Cam- 
bridge ; which, indeed, few would be dis- 
posed to doubt, reflecting on the general 
character of the age and the length of op- 
portunity that had ębeen afforded. It is 
said in the life of Mr. Bois, or Boyse, one 


of the revisers of the translation of the. 


Bible under James, that * his father wasa 
great scholar, being learned in the Hebrew 
and Greek excellently well, which, con- 
sidering the manners, that I say not, the 
looseness of the times 'of his edntation, 
was almost a miracle.” The son was ad- 
mitted at St. John's in 1575. © His fathet 
had well educated him in the Greek tongue 
before his coming ; which caused him to 
be taken notice of in the college. For be- 
sides himself there was but one therc who 
could write Greek. Three lectures in that 
languagć were read in the college. In the 
first, grammar was taught, as is commonly 
now done in schools. ln the second, an 
eaxy author was explained in the gram- 
maticał way. In the third was read some- 
what which might seem fit for their capa- 
cities who had passed over the other two. 
A year was usually spent in the first, and 
two in the second.'” It will be pereeived, 
that the course of instruction was still 
elementary ; but it is well known that 
many, perhaps most students, entered the 
universities at an earlier age than is usual 
at present. | 
Books on Sorcery. 

I hardly know how to insert, in any 
other chapter than the present, (theologi- 
cal literature) the booka that relate to sor- 
eery and demoniacal possessions, though 
tbey can only in a very lax sense be ranked 
with theological literature. The greater 
part are contemyptible in any other light 
than as evidences of the state of human 
opinion. Those designed to rescue the 
innocent from sanguinary prejudices, and 
chase the renl demon of superstition from 
the mind of man, deserve to be commemo- 
rated. Two such works belong to this 
BS Wierus, a physician of the Nether- 

nds, in a treatise, ** De Prestigiis,” 
Basie, 1564, combats the horrible prejudice 
by which those accused of witcheraft were 
thrown into the flames. He shews a good 
dcal of credulity as to diabolical illusions, 
bnt takes these unfortunate persons for 
the devil's victims rather than his accom- 
plices. Upon the whele, Wierus destroys 
raore saperstition than he seriously in- 
tended*to leave behind. 

A far superior writer is our countryman, 
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Reginald Seot, włiose object is the same, 
but whose views are incomparably inore 
extensive and enlightened. denies al- 
together to the devil any power of control- 
ling the eourse of nature. It may be easily 
supposed that this solid and learned. per- 
son, for such he was beyond almost all the 
English of that age, did not escape in his 
own time, or long afterwards, the censure 
of those who adhered to superstition. 
Ścot's IDiscovery of Witcheraft was pub- 
lished in 1584. Bodin, on the other hand, 
endeavoured to sustain the valgar notions 
of Witchcraft in his * Demonomanie des 
Sorciers.” 1t is not easy to concejve a more 
wretched production ; besides his supersti- 
tious absurdities, he is guilty of exciting 
the magistrate against Wierus, by repre- 

senting him as a real confederate of Satan. 

n Essays of Montaigne.* | 

[The exposition of Montaigne is, indeed, 
a delightfal picce of writing, extending to 
some dozen pages: but we have only space 
for a few extracts.] 

The Essays of Montaigne, the first 
edition of which appeared at Bourdeańx in 
1580,f make in several respects an epoch 
in literature, less on account of their real 
importance, or the novel truths they con- 
tain, than of their influence upon tlie taste 
and the opinions of Europe. They are the 
first provocatio ad popułum, the first appeal 
from the porch and the academy to the 
launts of busy and of idle men, the first 
book that taught the unlearned reader to 
observe and reflect for himself on questions 
of moral philosophy. In an age when 
every topie of this nature was treated sys- 
tematically and in a didactic form, he 
broke out without connexion of chapters, 
with all the digressions that levity and 
garrulous egotism could suggest, with u 
very delightful, but, at that tiine, most un- 
usua|l rapidity ot transition from serious- 
ness to gaiety. It would be to anticipate 
much of what will demand attention in 
the ensuing century, were we to mention 
here the conspieuous writers who, more or 
less directly, and with more or less of close 
imitation, may be classed in the school of 
Montaigne ; it embraces, in fact, a large 
propórtion of French and English litera- 
ture, and especially of that which has bor- 
rowed his title of Essays. No prose writer 
of the sixteenth century has been so gene- 
rally read, nor probably given so much 
delight. Whatever may be our estimate 


'of Montaigne as a philosopher, a name 


which he was far frem arrogating, there 


* Montaigne, it will be remembered, was one of 
Byron's favourite authors ; it is strange, however, 
that the Easayist's scepticism on supernatural stories 
had little weight with our poet.—En. L. W. 

t This edition contains only the first and second 
books of the Essays ; the third was published in that 
of Paris, 1588. 
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will be bnt one opinion of the felicity and 
brightness of his geniue. . 

It is a striking proof of these qgnalities, 
that we cannot help believing him to have 
struck out all his thoughts by a sponta- 
neous effort of his mind, and to have fallen 
afterwarda upon his quotations and exam- 


les by happy accident. I have little doubt 
bat that te procesz was different; and 


that, either by dint of memory, though he 
absolutely disclaims the possessing a good 
one, or by the usual method of common- 
placing, he had made his reading instru- 
mental to excite his own ingenious and , 
fearless understanding. Hlis extent of 
learning was by ne means great for that 
age, but the whole of it was brought to 
bear on his object; and it is a proof of 
Montaigne's independence of mind, that, 
while a vast mass of erudition was the 
only regular passport to fame, he read no 
authors but such as were most fitted to his 
habits of thinking. Hence he displays an 
unity, a self-existence, which we seldom 
find so complete in other writers. His 
quotations, though they perhaps make 
more than one half of his Essays, seem 
parts of himself, and are like limbs of his 
own mind, which could not be separated 
without laceration. But over all is spread 
a charm of a fascinating simplicity, and an 
apparent abandonment of the whole man 
to the easy inspiration of genius, combined 
with a good-nature, though rather too epi- 
curcan and destitute of moral enerzy, 
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Hriters on Morals in England. 

here was never a generation in England 
which, for worłdly prudence and wise ob- 
servation of mankind, stood higher than 
the subjects of Mizabeth. Rich in men of 
strong mind, that age had given them u 
disciplineunknown to ourselves; the strict- 
ness o” the Tudor government, the sus- 
picious temper of the queen, the spirit not 
only of intolerance, but of inquisitivenese 
as to religious dissent, the uncertainties of 
the future, produced a cautien rather 
foreign to the English character, accompa- 
nied by a eloser attention to the workinys 
of other men's minds, and their exterior 
signs. This, for similar reasons, had long 
distinguished the Italians ; bat it is chiefły 
displayćh, perhaps, in their political writ- 
ings. We find it, in a larger and more 
phtłlosophieal sense, near the end of Eliza- 
beth's reign, when our literature made its 
first strong shoot, prompting the short 
condensed refiections of Harleigh and Ra- 
leigh, or saturating with moral observation 
the mighty soul of Shakspeare. 

The first in time, and we may justly say, 
the first in excellence of English writings 
on moral prudence, are the Essays of 
Bacon. Bat these, as we now read them, 
though not very bulky, are greatly en- 
larged since their first publication iu 1597. 





RECONNOITERING VOYAGEŚ AND  TRAVELS, 
WITH ADVENTURES IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 


[THE author of this work, one of start- 


which, for that very reason, made him a ling statements, by the way, is Mr. W. II. 


favourite with men of similar dispositions, 


Legh, who, in the autnmn of 1836, was 


for whom courts and camps, and country  appointed surgeon to the Sonth Australian 


mansions were the proper soil. 


Company's barque, * South Australia,” 


Montaigne is the earliest classical writer destined to convey emigrants to that co- 
in the French language, the first whom lony. His narrative is a very interesting 


a gentlemen is ashamed not to have read. 
So long as an unaffected style and an ap- 


one, as all experience in this portion of 
the New World must be. He states his 


pearance of the utmost sintplicity and good only object to be to tell the truth, as re- 


nature shall charm, so long as the lovers 
of desnltory and cheerful conversation 
shall be more numerous than those who 
prefer a lecture or a sermon, 80 long as 
reading is sought by the many as an 
amusement in idleness, or a resource in 
pain, so long will Montaigne be among 
the favourite authors of mankind. I Know 
not whether the greatest blemish of his 
Fssays has much impeded their popułarity ; 
they led the way to the indecency so chu- 
racteristie of French literature, but in no 
writer on serious topies, except Bayle, 
more habitual than in Montaigne. It may 
be observed, that a larger portion of this 
quality distinguishes the third book, puh- 
lished after he had attained a reputation, 
than the two former. It is also more over- 
spread by egotism ; and jt is not agreeable 
to perceive that the two leading faults of 
his disposition became more unrestrained 
and absorbing as he advanced in life. 


parda emigration to Australia ; although, 


is statements nnd general views being 
greatly at variance with existing opinions, 
he is prepared for the wrath of theorists 
and speculators. Upon this point we shall 
not enter; for, after all, we suspect the 
results of emigration to be represented, as. 
are most other affairs of life ; * every man 
speaks of the market as he has found it :” 
for example, Mr. Legh's report of Ade- 
laide is discouraging in the extreme; 
whercas, a private letter lying before us 
isthe very reverse; the writer, who has 
searcely bcen two years in the colony, look- 
ing forward to saving a competence for his 
family. 

Mr. Legh, in his opening chapter, 
glances at two classes of persons who 
emigrate : those who have a ** mature 
conviction that another land holds forth 
advantages which theif own does not pos- 
sess, and who are resolutely determined to 
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rough it. They will, with due exertion, 
meet with success, whether they be gentle- 
men with large families and small capital, 
labourińhg men, mechanics, or tradeasmen.”” 
The second class ure those * reckless and 
diwsatisfied beings who fancy every one is 
better than themselves, and that every 
land enjoys advantages superior to their 
own.” For such worthies, Mr. Legh 
quotes from a brothęr emigrant: *I find 
in emigration buż very little of the ro- 
mance. It is nothing but downright /abo- 
rious plodding.” Having noticed a party of 
« fighty young fellows,”” whom he found 
drinking, smoking, and hunting, in Kan- 
garoo Island, the author adds :] 

I never could reeommend thoughtless 
young men to come but to these young 
colonies, abandoning the gay dissipation 
of England for the gloomy wilds of Austra- 
lia, where nothing but tbe strictest perse- 
verance can make way. The comforts of 
society must be disregarded for awhile ; 
years must elupse before you can think of 
enjoying the comforts of happy England. 
The want, not merely of lunxuries, but of 
even the zecessaries of life, must often be 
subinitted to. Not even, after all your toil 
in preparing your foster-home, urc you se- 
cure from disappointment, since the long 
drought to which these climes are subject 
may destroy all your labour, and leuve 
the once verdant field, upon which you 
anchored all your hopes, u brown and 
withered wilderness. 

Forget, if it be possible, that you have 
lived in England ; forget, at all events re- 
fratn from comparing your native with 
your udopted country, and then,—with 
your wife and domestics, your little home, 
though rude as the huts which held our 
sturdy forefathersin Britain, you may huve 
many comforts; indeed, I have spent as 
gay and as happy a night in a hut composed 
of bark and recds, or under a log-hut, as 
cver l passed in the vicinity of Turkey 
curpets, purple and fine linen. 

|Mr. Legh did not sail till December 22, 
1836 ; his first misfortune was to find he 
was in a * leaky ship,” and that, upon 
one particular tack, she made six inches 
water per hour : the incidents of the voy- 
aqe—us sea-sickness, bottle-experiments, 
flying fish, sharks, crossing the Line, 
colour of the sea, Sc. must be passed 
over. Not so, however, a visitation of 
typbus fever, aggravated by the vessel 
being frequently becalmed upon the Line,* 
under a: sun that seemed suspended per- 
pendicułarly overhead, the emigrants being 
crammed into unwholesome berths, like 
Africans in a slave-ship, and this for a 
voyage-of'so many thousand miles, and of 
four months durażion ; a ship of 120 tons 
being inadequate for 100 individuals, with 
provisions, water, bullocks, pigs, sheep, 
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spare tackling, booms, sails, Se. Surely, 
tbis is cruelty to helpless whites, which 
our philanthropists at home would do well 
to counteract. 

Three chapters ure devoted to the au- 
thor's sojourns at Tristan D'Acunnha, and 
the Cape; and the voyage is then re- 
sumed. A terrifie storm ensues; and April 
2 and 3, *all are heartily sick of sea, 
provisions turn out uneatable, the men 
are constantly wrangling, tbe water is un- 
drinkable ; the vessel is yet 3,800 miles 
from her destination, and the emigrants 
have nothing to hope from touching any- 
where ; providentially, some heavy rains 
fall : by spreading the awning, a bucket or 
two each ofwateriscaught, of which, though 
it tasted tarry, they are very chary; and 
the uuthor recommends to all emigrants 
a filter. At length, on April 22, they 
reached the *land of promise,” the first 
impression of which is thus recorded :] 

he appeurance of Kangaroo Island, as 
we coansted along, was far from inviting ; 
it was a very bold sandy red rocky shore, 
and hilly, with no appearance of verdure 
-- nothing but a burnt-up brown barren 
land, with here and there a thicket of 
umbrage. To us any land was plcasing : 
but, generally speaking, the farming gen- 
try * pulled long faces.” 

We worked with a tolerably fair wind 
down the Strait, the land everywhere look- 
ing bleuk, till we came to near Point 
Marsden, at the head of the bay, where 
the land assumed a more garden-like «4,- 
pearance, and we were planning a journey 
across it to the settlement, a proposition, 
luckily for all, not carried into effect. 
Roundiny this point we at once beheld the 
settlement of Kingscote. 

(In a note is a melancholy experience 
of the value of guide-books.] 


The doctor of the vessel immediately preceding 
us, with a party of four or five, did land at this place 
with the same intention. Taking Sutherland's book 
as a guide, with a bit of pork, a few biscuits, Śce., 
guns and ammunition, off they started to cross 
to the settlement. Sutherland says, * the island 
is surrounded near the beach by a belt of jungle, 
which, when passed, shlews fine plains abounding 
with kangaroos and emus.” They struggled through 
the terrible bush in the vain hope of finding the 
plaiń and kangaroos ; not a living thing disturbed 
those solitudes ; thirst, hunger, and fatigue over- 
powered the doctor and two others, and he begyed 
those that could proceed to do so and leave them 
there. The remainder had the fortune to make the 
Sta, and a few periwinkles and u sea-gull, the blood 
of which they sucked, just served to keep life with- 
in them, till those in quest of the distressed settlers 
discovered their gaunt and ghastly frames asleep on 
the beach. Search was instantly made for the doc- 
tor and his hapless companions, but the spot where 
they bad lain was deserted ; they had straggled far- 
ther into the bush, to fall and die a lonely miserable 
death. 

[Some interesting sketches ensue ; as of 

Cleartng the Land.] 
We were put on shore on the morning 


of the 24th; the men were escorted ra- 
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ther more than a quarter of a mile, through 
a bush, that induced them to keep pretty 
close tó each other, as it was impossible 
to see a yard before them. I accompanied 
them, not a little amused at hearing the 
imprecations they heaped on certain gen- 
try, who before had been the worthiest of 
the worthy. Every one had his axe and 
saw, and they were all ordered to com- 
mence clearing a picce of ground, where 
they were informed their tents would be 
erected. This spot was full of young gum- 
trees from twenty to thirty fcet high, and 
about as thick as a man's thigh. No sooner 
was the command given, than down came 
the gum-trces. Many a one, whilst en- 
gaged in felling his own tree, wasknocked 
to the ground by the fall of his neighbour's. 
[ ceurnestly advised them not to cut down 
cery tree, but to leave the finer ones for 
shade and ornament, a plan which they 
adopted. 7 
Kingscote. 

The aspect of Kingscote at the time of 
our landing was thus :—Before us were 
the hills, on the słope of which lies the 
town. These hills are covered entirely 
with wood, having, from the sea, the ap- 
pen of one impenctrable jungle, with 
ere and there a group of dead trecs, rear- 
ing their gaunt and withered limbs above 
their fellows. A little patch had bcen 
cleared at the slope of one of these hills, 
and there stood a solitary white cottage, the 
property of 8. Stephens, Esq. On the brow 
of the hill, looking down a steep precipice 
into the sea, were some half-dozen wooden 
hnts, which contained farmer emigranta. 
On the beach was the skeleton of a store- 
house then under erection, around which 
wercć four or five huts built of bushes; in 
one of them they were performing divine 
service, the summons to ażtend which wax 
given hy means of a bell hung up in a 
trec. I soon landed, and then, for the first 
time, rested my foot on this distant region. 
We were met on the beach hy T. Beare, 
Esq., settler there, who hospitably invited 
us to his house. We accompanicd him to 
the door, where, in spite of good breeding, 
we indulged in a hearty laugh. I musż de- 
seribe the rich scene. In the centre of five 
or six gum-trees was a canvas tent, very 
much like an eating-booth at a country 
fair ; before it was a fire-place inade with 
a few stones, and a pot swung u-la-gipsy. 
There was on a bench, which ran along 
the front, a pigeon-honse with its inbabit- 
ants ; there were also two or three native 
parrots cawiug away ; agricultural imple- 
ments, Śe., and all around you were his 
poultry. The tent was upon a kind of 
stage, and we were ipvited, good hu- 
mouredly, * to walk up and secure our 
places, as the performance inside would 
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commence immediately.” Notwithstand- 
a ludicrous figure the tent cnt out- 
side, it looked very respectable within, for 
he had, in his kind hospitality, spread his 
table, whercon was very good cheer, io 
which we did ample justice. 

ż Kangaroo Island. 

Capt. Flinders tells us the island abounds 
with kangaroos and emus, and Capt. Su- 
therland seconds the assertion—there was 
nothing to be feared. *Accordingly I pur- 
chased a splendid rifie, double-harrelled 
gun, single gun, pistola, powder, and shot. 

„Now mark the interpretation of our 
dreams. 'There is not a kangaroo within 
twenty or thirty miles of the settlement ; 
if you want to shoot one you must prepare 
for a fortnight's march in the intermin- 
alje bush ; and when shot, how is it to be 
got home? According to men who have 
lived there, there has no emu been seen 
these ten years; and, as it regarded the 
cow-jobbing business, when we landed our 
two goats, the manager said, * Pray send 
some corn with them, for we have not a 
blade of grasa upon the island!!!" Nor 
was there ; for what little grass springs 
up, is a long way from Kinyscote, and ix 
only periodical, the dry weather destroy- 
ing it. 

The top canvas of all tents shonłd he 
white, as leust attracting the rays of the 
sun, which probably raises the thermo- 
meter in Australia aa high, if not higher 
than it docs in any country of the world. 
I huvre scen it in my tent, on Kangaroo 
Island, as high as Li50; and I hare bcen 

informed by respectable inhabitants, who 
arrived there a few months before me, 
(namely, during the heat of their summer, 
Christmas time) that the thermometer, in 

their tents, has reached to 1200; yet, 
though standing so extraordinarily high, 
the heat is not felt to that oppressive de- 
gree ds it is in India, when the thermo- 

meter is 20 or 30"degrees lower. . . . 

The soil of this island, in the vicinity of 
Kingscote, is composed of sand left by the 
retiring sea, mixed with a amall portion 
of vegetable mould. A Mr. Menzies, who 
is the Company's geologist here, has been 
trying these nine months, to raise a cab- 
hage, but in vain. The want óf rain upon 
land so thirsty in its nature, renders it im- 
possible to produce vegetables except dur- 
ing the rainy season. I bave seen this gen- 


, tleman travelling with a bag full of mould 


which he had been at the pains to fetch 
from a distant spot, in order to plant 
some favourite seedling. 

Kingscote is buiłt upon the beach, where 
the traveller sinks ankle-deep in the sand 
at every step. About 200 or 300 yard 
from the sea, where the peologist has 
taken up his abode, there is to be found 


= 
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as good soil perhaps as any iń this part of 
the island. M | 

There are belts of irón and limestone 
running through the island, in the inter- 
stiees of which good soil is frequently 
found. The beat I have seen was nine 


"miles in the interior, where the Company 


keep their piggery. This was the location 
of some runaway convicts, who resided 
here with some native women, and of 
whom the Company bought the ground. I 
have seen excellent corn grown here ; but 
a terrible blight came over it this year, 
and what that spared was destroyed by 
the parrots, which attacked it in myriads. 
There are other very grievous drawbacks 
upon the labours of the farmer „in this 
country. I will enumerate some of them. 
In the first place, when the agriculturist 
lands, he will endeavour, of course, to 
select the best soil, which is to be found 
where the largest timber grows, as at the 
place above-mentioned, where 1 have mea- 
sured trees, as high asl could reach from 
the grorsnd, nineteen feet in girth, enor- 
monusly lofty and umbrageous, and grow- 
ing as thick as an English wood ; while 
minor plants and climbers spring up at 
their roots, and woe betide the stranger 
who ventures among them! These will 
defy the efforts of any man to cut down; 
he must look for an open spot near them, 
which being found, he must next look for 
water ; then cut down what trees he can, 
and grub up the roots. Fle must also fence 
cvery foot round his land as close as a 
wall, to protect it from the wallaba and 
the bandicoot, which, like hares in Eng- 
land, destroy all the young corn, while the 
crows and magpies, et hoc genus omne, 
visit your potato-field. Allowing even that 
the season is unusually wet; and that nei- 
ther blight nor scalding winds occur, he is 
yet expowed to the depredations of the 
parrots, which are, without exception, the 
inost inpudent thieves I ever saw ; flying 
down before your face, and chattering 
away until you shoot the very last of the 
flock. There is in some parts of the island 
a quantity of the kangaroo grass, which 
shoots up in the rains, but I have no opi- 
nion of it for sheep ; it may do for a few 
hungry oxen. Potatoes may, I have no 
doubt, be grown, though probably to no 
great size, as I never saw an old potato of 
native growth. ; 
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THE CAMDEN SOCIETY, 

« Poą the publication of early historical 
and literary' remains,” goes on and pros- 
pon *Hndeed;' such is the interest excited 

ysite' praiseworthy purpose of literary cul- 


, Rome and those of his own country. 
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ture, that the number of mełinbers has 
been extended from onć thoóusahd to twelve 
hundred ; and the candidates for adrhission 
fre numerous. The impression already 
Pea by the Association must be 
i atifying to ita warmest promoters, 
Z s «how dad foremost the Messrs. 
Nichols, who have taken considerable 
pains, beyond a commercial interest, in the 
welfare of the Society, and iń advancing 
« the interęst of that branch of Literature, 
for its cońnexion with which thcir hotwse 
has long been so honorably distingnished.”' 
The Society's fifth publication has just 
appeared ; and consists of * A Collection 
of Anecdotes and Traditions illustrative 
of Early English History and Literature, 
derived from MS. Sources: suggested to 
the Council, and edited by Mr. Thoms, the 
secretary. It is, withal, a very pleasant 
assemblage oć * quips, quirka, and quid- 
difies,”” interspered with much judicious 
illustration and comment, and abundantly 
stored with wit and anecdote ; so that the 
present volume may, Po become 
more popular than either of its prede- 
cessors. Mr. [Thoms, in his Preface, hints 
at * the intermixture of lighter matters,” 
and at the ** Members of the Society, who 
think Minerva looks most bewitching 
when her face is dimpled with a smile,” 
being * allowed an occasional glimpse of 
their divinity in that mood which they 
deem her happiest.” At such pleasantry, 
the gravest of the Somerset House mag- 
nates must relax : there must be milk for 
babes, wherein the dry crusts of anti- 
qnarian literature must be sopped for the 
many; and, notwithstanding the mul- 
titude of literary distinctions in the 
Society's list, Mr. Thoms's volume will, 
douhtless, be acceptable to the memhers. 
"The raw materials of the Collection are 
«Merry Passages and Jests,” from the 
Harleian MS. No. 6,395, compiled by Sir 
Nicholas Lestrange, of Hunstanson, of 
whom, by the way, Mr. J. G. Nichols has 
drawn up for this volume a very elaborate 
and interesting account. The second part 
is derived from the Lansdowne MS. 
No. 231, written by John Aubrey, and 
containing his materials (with additions 
by Dr. Kennett,) for a projected work 
entitled Remains of Gentiliem and Juda- 
tsm, in which Aubrey draws a parallel 
between the Superstitions of Greece a 
'he 
subject of coincident superstitions, though 
by no means a novelty in antiquarian 
literature, is a very attractive one; and, 
as Mr. Thoms has only availed himself of 
such passages from the MS. as have not 
been py SPĘro riated, they form 
not the least readable portion of this 
volume. The third portion has been 
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derived from No. 3,890 of the additional 
MS$8. in the British Museum, the common 
place-book of a Mr. John Collet, su pa 
to have been related to * Old Mr. Collet,” 
of the Record-office in the Tower, who is 
spoken of by Anthony Wood, in his 
memoir of Sir William Dugdale. A few 
Poe of this vólume are intended 
or quotation in our next Number, 

From the Report of the Council, we 
learn that they have in the press a 
Collection of Political SCO in Latin, 
Anglo-Norman, and English, thirteenth 
and fourtećnth centuries; History of the, 
Bishoprieck of Somerset, to 1174; Chronicle 
of Joscelinde de Brakelonde, Monk of 
St. Edmnndsbury, 1157 to 1211. Upon 
the Society's list of suggested publications 
are, a Miracle Play, acted at Croxton, in 
the fifteenth century ; Sir John Hayward's 
SAnnals of the first Four Years of the 
Reign of Queen Elizabeth ; the Doctrines 
of the Lollards Defended, (attributed to 
Wickliffe); Warkworth's Chronicle, 1461 
to 1474; and a reprint of * Kemp's Nine 
JDaies Wonder ; performed in a (Morrice) 
Daunce from London to Norwich,” 1600. 
These announcements augur well for the 
gratification of the members ; and render 
almost supererogatory our best wishes for 
the continued prosperity of the Camden 
Society. 


m. YE ON ED 


Datietieg. 

A Newspaper for the Blind has lately 
been published at Palermo. According 
to the Foreign Quarterly Review, * the 
letters are in relievo, and are read by the 
blind passing their fingers over the lines; 
we suppose by the same means that edi- 
tions of the Seriptures are prepared for the 
blind in this country. 

Gulliver's Travels.—A ©new edition of 
Świft's immortal satire, translated hy 
Dr. F. Kottentramp, is publishing in Ger- 
many, in two Śvo volumes, with 450 
wood cika; to be completed for 188.— 
Foreign Quarterly Review. [This is a hint 
for the London publishers. We have long 
thought an edition of' Świft's works, illus- 
trated by G. Cruikshank, would be a*good 
spec. He is the prince of graphic humor- 
ists, and well merits the high encomium in 
the last Quarterły. See also his brochure 
of Lord Bateman, published the otber day.] 

How to live alone.—The Princess of Wales 
writes: * unless I do show dem de knife* 
and fork, no opon, has come to Ken- 
sington or Blackheath, and neither my 

urse nor my spirits can always afford to 
ang ont de offer of * An ordinary. ” 

To kill Beetles.—ŚSlice a cucumber, scat- 
ter it about their hauhts, and ina few 
hours numbers of them will be found dead. 
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„The Tournament.— So, high-born chi- 
valry, at length, turns out to be illegiti- 
matę ; for, according to Blackstone, a tilt 
or tournament is as unlawful as a boxing 
match ; and the killing of a knight is 
<< felony of mansłaughter.” A correspon- 
dent of the Times, therefore, begs * to 
remiitd the noble lords and gentlemen who 
seek to revive this antiquated and bąrbar- 
o0us usage, (at kglintoun Castle, next A'1- 
gust,) that, supposingedeath to ensue from 
their sport, and that they should be con- 
victed of manslaughter, * they would be 
liable to be transported for life, or for not 
less than seven ycarśs, or to be imprisoned 
with or without hard labour in the gaol or 
house of correction, not exceeding four 
years, or to be fined,” by stat. 9 George IV. 
. .* 89.” "They mean nothing but sport; 


» Sad Chatillon on her bridal morn 

Weeping her bleeding love,” 
is a well-known instance that sport of this 
kind often terminated in death. Tradi- 
tion says, that her husband, Andemar de 
Valentia, Earl of Pembroke, was slain at 
a tournament on the day of his nuptials. 

'« 1liec nuge serie ducunt 

In mala derisum semel ezceptumque siniztre.” 
The writer also thinks it clear law that, 
« « the Qucen of Beauty, and all the noble 
dames and demoiselles, who, as specta- 
tors, may be aiding and abetting at this 
illegal * passage of arma, will be guilty 
of a misdemeanor, and liable, in conse- 
quence, to the punishment of fine or im- 
prisonment, one or both.” 

Maple Sugar.— At an average, the full- 
grown maple-tree will yield about five 
pounds of sugar each tapping, and if 
carefully treated, will last forty years— 
Captain Marryat. 

erqutsites.—Captain Marryat asked an 
American how much his office was worth, 
and his answer was 600 dollars, besides 
stealings: in England the word would 
have been softened down to Po: 
It is a common expression in the States to 
say a place is worth so much, besides 
cheatage. ! 

Fable.—A hare and a fox met one day 
on a vast Canadian prairie, and after a 
long conversation, they prepared to start 
Ao their several routes. The hare, 
pleased with the fox, lamented that they 
would, in all probability, separate for ever. 
« No, no,” replied the fox, ** we shall meet 

ain, never fegr.” * Where?” inquired 
his companion. In the hatter's shop, to 
be sure,” rejoined the fox, tripping lightly 
away. 

Conjugal Jokes.-—Allusions to the gentle 
violence of wives, tickles pittites and box- 
ites alike, for that shoe pinches evezy foot. 
—Quarterly Review. + 
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The -Gerntan., Dramda;—At Vienna, the 
Gelelrte Gelleschaft have offered a prize 
of 100 dncata (47) fór' the best tragedy, 
and the same amount for the most succesg- 
fuf comedy. . Thirty-nine ariginał pieces 
were produeęd dufińg the last year at the 
"national theatres.—Foreign Quart. Review. 

Organ. — Linz possesscs the $M t 
organ in Germany, or perhaps, in E ; 

bienoa-—The_principal papie of the 
Deaf and Duub rfzęftation ate lately 
represented: Monti's '6r y,. zdPistodema, 
with great suceżss, for the benefit of the 
poor.—Foreign Quarterly Review. 

Paćr, one of the "most aecomplished 
composera since the days of Mozart, and 


anthor ot the finest domestić o (ex- 
cepting Beethoven's Fidelio,) died lately 


at Paris; Paganini is convalescent: his 
favourite amusement is bowls, a game in 
which hę greatly excels.— bid. 

American Churches.—The churches scat- 
tered about the hamlets and rising towns 
of America are small even to ridienle; 
bnilż of Elap-boards, and so light, that, if 
on wheels, two pair of English post-horses 
would trot them away to meet the minister. 
=> (Capt. Marryat. 

The Nelson Column.-=The statue has 
been aswigned to Mr. Bailcy; and the 
four liona at the angles of the base have 
been Assigned to Mr. Lough. The bas-re- 
liefe on the four faces of the plinth will be 
assigned tó other sculptors. The funds, 
however, at present, amount to «£ 17,000. 
— Times. - 

Stlkwworms.-=Mr. Leeds, of Norwich, has 
nów, upwards of 50,000 silkwornis at work, 
and has jeep Jada collecting the cocoons. 

Saunders, thE noted showman, died on 
the '26th ult., at the advanced age of ninety 
yedrs, He is stated to have fostercd Kean, 
Duerow, and W. West, in their theatrical 
boyhood. 

Hvasion of Laws.=The Americans ex- 
cel in these manoenvres. An act was 
passed to prohibit the playing at nine-pins 


(a very foolish act, as the Americans have 
so few amusements) : as soon as the law 


was put in force, it was notified every- 
where, * 7%» pina played here,” and they 
have been played everywhere, ever since. 
=—(apt. Marrydt. 

_ Snakes.—Kingscote, in South Australia, 
is, by the natives called * Snakę's Point ;” 
from the number of sńakes which were 
fonnd' there ; and now, observes a tra- 
veller, *they are quite as large as the set- 
tlera kriów how to manage.” 

» waliżań Cometerics.—We are not 
pm being belted with 
'gpocyłAtionnj for Kensał Green 
Ai roi the original 4625 
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Pałace of Shah „Albas.==In the. centre, 
beneath a dome, inlaid with blue poreelain, 
waa'a 'śpącious teservoir ae either 
by a: spring, .or- more probably, by an 
aqueduet from the adjoining hill; for, 
from each corher fiowed a copłona stream, 
conducted in stone channels 'through the 
n. "Gigantic ivy;trees had protruded 
€ir branches through the fissures of the 
wall and detąchód huge masses of solid 
"masonry, while wide-spreading fig-trees 
bad taken foot ix every part of the baild- 
ing, śzeluding the fight of dny: with their 
thick oe pó: FP lbrakamie Travels. 
In wne of the tolle of the reign of 
King John, we find the following item: 
«For taking the rust off thę King's 
swórd, 4.” - ' SE 
Charles I1—In Owen Feltham's'.epitżph 
upon this ill-fated King is the following 
strange bl my, which has been the 
subject of much animadversion ; though 
some allowance shoułd be made for the 
times in which it was written : 
« When he had fose thus, Truth'« great sacrifice, 
Here Charles the Virst and CArieć ćhe Seqond Hes. 
Thames Salmon.—Thirty years ago, at 
Mortluke, and between Isłeworth and 
Richmond, (says Mr. Hofland) I have seen 
frem ten to twenty salmon taken at a 
draught. The last I saw caught in the 
Thames was in the year 1320, but they 
have been occasionalły taken since that 
time.— British Angler's Manual. i 
Hospitality in the Eaat appears to be 
strangely overrated ; for, Captain Wilbra- 
ham notes: * during a residence of nearły 
three years in the East, I cannot remem- 
ber receiving one single instance of gennine 
hospitality. Such may yet, perhaps, be 
found in the tents of the wandering tribes, 
but it has disappeared from towns and 
cities.” | 
A Hint—In the Foreign Quarterly Re- 
view, Musie is properly stated to be suffer- 
ing from *the nón-patronage of native 
t a | those whose dnty it is to take 
the lead in fostering it; the mania of 
fashion which leads people to pay a guinea 
for noć being admitted into a Concert 
Room !” | 
«« Ttalfan music's aweet becannć 'tis dear, 
Thelr vanity is tickłed, not the ear; 
The taste would lessen, if the prices fell, . 


And Shakspeare's wretched stuff do quite as well." 
Touny'ś Salires. 


Letting a Railway. — The Aylesbury 
branch from the London and Birmingham 


line, has been taken by that Company for 
five yeąrs, at «62,500 per annum. The 
branch was opened on June 10 last; its 
length is seven miles.  ': 
LONDON: Published by GEORGĘ BERGER, 
Holy ell Street, Btrand. Printed by WRITENKAD 
£ Co. 76, Fleet Street, where all uńiedtions 
for the Editor may be addressed. 
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THE NEW CHURCH, BERWICK STREET, SOHO. 


'THishandsome church, the lurgest erected 
in the metropolis for several years, is situ- 
uted on the west side of Berwick-street, in 
the parish of St. James, Westminster. The 
first stone was laid about cighteen months 
since by Earl de Grey ; the architect was 
Mr. Blore; and the church was conse- 
erated by the Bishop of London, on the 
23rd of July last. The cost of its erection 
and site has exceeded .£14,000, of which 
42,500 have bcen supplied by the Metro- 
polis Churches Fund Society; and upwards 
of .6£10,000 have bcen subseribed by the 
nobility, gentry, and tradesmen of the 
district, and other benevolent persons, 
anxious for the dissemination of religious 
instruction, and the extension of the wel- 
fare of the National Establishment. The 
spiritual wants of this thiekly-peopled 
neighbourhood had long been a subject of 
complaint ; and it affords us much plea- 
sure to find that the appeal being fitly 
made, has been munificently responded to 
by the afiluent parish of St. James. 

The new church is a better specimen of 


the Gothie than any of the charches lately 
erected in that style ; though unfortunately, 
it is so enclosed by the adjoining houses 
that only one side is visible in Berwick- 
strect. This consists of a single uniform 
eleration, consisting chiefly of seven large 
windows ; beneath two of which are the 
entrance doorways, ornamented with 
canopied heads. Between the windows are 
buttresses, with stone finishings ; the walls 
being of brick, surmounted with a pierced 
Gothic parapet in stone, and of pleasing 
design. The ends of the building are like- 
wise finished with stone ; and at the north 
end is a small bell-tower.  Altogetler, 
we are disposed to concur in the opinion 
of a very competent architectural eritie us 


* to the merits of this church : * though by 


no means afłecting richness, the details 
are of excellent character ; whereas, most 
new structures of the same class ofiend by 
extreme insipidity and meagreness of 
MĄRNEr, códpied with an affectation of 
„display they by no means admit of.'ó* 

i * Companion to thesAlmanac, 1839. 
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LIFE AND CHARACTER OF NATHA- 
'"NIEL BOWDITCH. - 
(Cohtinued from page 262.) 

„HB mid to one, in his last illness, * From 
my boyhood my mind has been religiously 
"Impressed. I never did or coułd question 
the existence of a superintending Being, 
and that he took an interest in the tffairs 

of men. I have always endeavoured to 

regulate my life in subjection to his wilł, 
and studied to bringemy mind to an acqui- 
escence in 'his dispensations; fnd now, 
at its close, I look back with gratitude for 
the manner in which he has distingnished 
me, and for the many blessings of my lot. 

I can only say, that I am content, that I 

go willingly, resigned and satisfied.”” To 

another he said, *] cannot reriember 
when I had not a deep feeling of religious 
truth and accountableness, and when I dfd 
not act from it, or endeavour to. In my 
boyish days, when some of my com- 

anions who had become infected with 

'om Paine's infidelity, broached his no- 

tions in, conversation with me, I battled 

it with them stoutly, not exactly with the 
logie you would get from Locke, but with 
the logie I found żere, (pointing to his 

breast,) and here it has always been, m 

guide and support; it is my support still. 

My whole fi e has been erowned with 

blessings beyond my deserts. I am still 
surrounded with blessinga unnumbered. 

Why should I distrust the goodness of 

God? Why should I not be grateful and 

happy, and confide in his goodness ?” 

r. Bowditch was very familiar with 
the Scriptures, both of the Old and New 
Testaments, more so than some professed 
theologians who make it their special 
study. He had read the Bible in his child- 
bood, under the eye of A pions mother, 
and he loved to quote and repeat the suh- 
lime and touching laugnage of Holy 
Writ. | 

Such had been the life, and such the 
character of this distinpuished man ; and 
such wua he to the last, through all the 

agonies of a most distressing illness. [n 

the midst of health and usefolness, in the 

full discharge of the duties of life, and in 
the full enjoymzent of its satisfactions, the 
suminons suddenly comes to him to leave 
it« And he meets the summons with the 

'"utmost equanimity and composure, with 

the submission of a philosopher and with 

the resignation of a Christian. He cer- 

tainly. had much to live for—few have 

more—bqut he gave um all without re- 
aint. H 


p or comp e said he should 
gvę liked to live alittle longer, to complete 
his great work, add see his younger 
childzek' growń up And scttled in life. 
JD Jam periecily happy,” he added, 


und ready to go, nd entirely resigued 
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to the will of Providence. 
all his affairs, gave his directions «with 
minuteness, and dictated and signed his 
last will and testament. While his, 
strength permitted, he continued to attend 
to the necessary affuirs of his office, and 
en the day previous to his death, put his 
name to an important instrament. ln the 
intervals of pain, he prepared, as I have 
already remarked, the remaining copy, 
and corrected the proof-sheetu, of the 
fourth volume of his greut work, the 
printing of which was nearly finished at 
the time of his death. It is a little re- 
markable that the last page that he read 
was the one thousandth. It was gratify- 
ing to him to find that his mind was unen- 
feebled by disease and pain ; and one day, 
after solving one of the hardest problems 
in the book, he exclaimed, in his enthn- 
siastie way, * I feel that I am Nathanie! 
Bah still—only a little weaker. 

e continned, indeed, in all respectx, 
the same man to the last. He did not 
think that this was the time to pnt on a 
new face or assume a new character. 
His feelings were unaffected, his mannerx 
unchanged, by the prospect before him. 
He seemed to those about him only to he 
going on a long journey. To the end, he 
manifested the same cheerfulness, nay 
pleasantry, which he had when in health, 
without, however, the least admixture of 
levity. In his great kindness, he exerted 
himself to see many friends, every one of 
whom, I believe, wilł bear testimony to 
his calm, Serene state of mind. The 
words which he spoke in those precious 
interviews, they will gather up and trca- 
sure in their memory, and will never forget 
them so long us they live. She certainly 
will not, to whom, when on her taking 
leave of him she had said * Good night,” 
he replied, ** Noę mity dear, say not * (rood 
night,” but * Good morning, for the next 
time we meet will be on the morning of 
the resurrection.” 

One day, toward the close of his linger- 
iny illness, after he had himself given up 
all hope of recovery, he asked one who 
stood by him, what were the two Greck 
words which signify *'easy death.” The 
word not immediately suggesting itself to 
the person, und he having mentioned over 
several phrases and combinations of 
words, Dr. Bowditch said, ** No, you have 
not got the right word; but you will find 
it in Pope's Correspondence.” The per- 
son found the letter, which was the last 
that Dr, Arbuthnot* wrote to his friend. 


* Dr. Artbuthnot was an eminent physician and 
brilliant wit in the time of Queen Anne, the con- 
temporary and friend of Świft and Pope. He died 
in 1735. Dr. Johnson, in his Life of Pope, says of 
him, * Arbuthnot was a man of great compre- 
hensien, skilfuł in his practice, versed in the ści- 


lie arranged 
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The conclusion of it is as follows: * A 
recovery, in my case, and at my age, is 
impośsible. The kindest wish of my 
friends is euthanasia.” On hearing this 
read, Dr. Bowditch said, * Yes, that is the 
word, eufhanasia. That letter I read forty 
ears ago, and I have not seen it since. 
t made an impression on my mind which 
is still frernh. It struck me, at the time I 
read it, that the good physician who wrote 
it would certainly have an easy death. It 
could not be otherwise. The excellent, 
the virtnous, must be happy in their 
death." He afterwards fregnently recurred 
to this subject, and the day previous to his' 
departure, he said, * This is, indeed, 
euthanasia.” 

Through the whole of his illness he 
manifested the same happy and delightful 
frame of mind. *His room did not appear 
ike the chamber of sickness und disso- 
lution. The light of his serene and plącid 
sountenance dispelled all gloom, and his 
sheerful composure robbed death of all its 
bitterness and anguish. He exemplified 
in his own case the seniiment so beauti- 
fully a by the Persian poet, which 
he loved to repeat :— 

*' Qn parent knees, a naked, new-born child, 

Weeping tliou sat'st, whilet all around thee smiled : 

So live, that, sinking in thy last, long sleep, 

Calm thou may'st smile, when all around thee 
weep.” 

He did not wish to see those about him 
look sad and gloomy. On one occasion he 
«aid, *I feel no gloom within me; why 
hould you wear it on your faces?” And 
then he called for Bryant's Poems, and 
desired thera to read his favourite piece, 
« The Old Man's Funeral.” 

* Why weep ye then for him, who, having won 
The bound of man's appointed years at last, 
Life's blessinga all enjoyed, life's łabour's done, 

Serenely to his final rest has pass'd 1” 
And then he went on and cominented on 
'he remaining lines of the poem, pointing 
ut those which he thought were de- 
:eriptive of himself, and modestly diselaim- 
ng others that were commendatory, as 
not belonging to him; but which all im- 
partial persons would unite in saying 
were singularly applicable to his character. 

On the morning of his death, when his 
sight was very dim, and his voice was 
almost gone, he called his chiłdren uround 
sis bedside, and arranging them in the 
>rder of age, pointed to and addressed 
»ach by name, and said, ** You see I cane 
listinguish you all; and I now give yon 
'hnces, acquainted with ancient literature, and able 
o animate his mass of knowledge by a bright and 
iętive imagination ; a schołar, with great brilliance 
X wit; a wit, who, in the crowd of life, retanęd 
imd discovered a noble ardoyr of religious zęał; a 
nan estimable for his learning, amiable for his life, 
ind venerable for his piety.” 
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all my parting blessing, The time ia 
come. * Lord, now lettest thou thy servant 
depart in peace, according to thy word. 
These were his last words. After this, he 
was heard to whisper, in a scarcely audible 
tone, the words * pretty, pleasant, bean- 
tiful.” But it cannot be known, whether 
he was thinking 'of his own situation as 
pleasant, in being thus surronnded at such 
a time by those he loved, or whether he 
« snateled a fearful jgy” in a glimpse of 
the spiritnal world. Soon after this, he 
quiet 7 breathed away his soul, and de- 
paurted. * And the end of that man was 
peace.” Such a death alone was wanting 
to 2 such a life, and crown and 
seal such a character. Hę dicd on Friday, 
the I6th day of March, having nearly 
completed his 65th year. 

e The disease of which Dr. Bowditch died 
was found, hy a post mortem examination, 
to be a schirrus in the stomach, a disease 
of the same type with that which caused 
the death of Napoleon Buonaparte. For 
four weeks previous to his death, he 
could take no solid food, and harly swal- 
lowed any liquid. He suffered, however, 
but little from hunger, but constantly 
from thirst; and the only relief or re- 
freshment he could find, was in frequently 
moisteuing his lips and mouth with cold 
water. His frume was consequently ex- 
ceedingły attenuated, and his flesh wasted 
away. At intervals his suflerings were 
so intense, that, as he said, the body at 
times triumphed over the spirit; but it 
was only for a moment; and the spirit 
resumed again and retained its natural 
und legitimate sovereignty. 

He wus bnried, as he had lived, privately, 
and without. p or show, on the quiet 
morning ot the Lord's day. His faneral 
was attended only by his family und two 
others ; yet, in the person of the Chief 
Magistrate, I fancied I saw the spirit ofthe 
Commonwealth doing bomage to the ta- 
lents and virtues of her illustrious son. An 
the hearse passed along throngh the silent _ 
streets, bearing that precious dust to itu 
last resting-place, the snow-fiakes fell 
upon it, the fit emblems of his purity and 
worth. And many a wet eye, in the city 
ofhis adoption, und in the place of his 
nativity, and elsewhere, wept for Lim; and 
many a heart blessed his memory, and 
mourned that a friend, and a benefactor, 
and a good man, had departed, 

He has built his owi monunent, more 
enduring than marble; and in his splen- 
did scientiic name, and in his noble cha- 
ructer, has bequeathed to his country the 
richest 02. The snilor traverses the 
sea more safely by means of his laboury, 
and the widow”'s and the orphan's treasure 
is more securely guarded, in conscquence 
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of his care. He was the Great Pilot who 
steered all our ships over the ocean; and, 
thongh dead, he yet liveth, and speaketh, 
and aeteth, in the recorded wisdom of his 
invaluable book. The world has been the 
wiseęr and the happier thut he has lived 


in it. 

He has left an example full of in- 
struction and encouragement to the young, 
and especially to thoke among them who 
are struggling with poverty and dif- 
ficulties. He has shewn them that po- 
verty is no dishonour, and need be no 
hinderance; that the greatest obstacles 
may be surmounted by perseyering in- 
dustry and an indomitable will. Ile has 
shewn them to what heights of greatness 
and glory they may ascend, hy' truth, 
temperance, and toil. 

Above all, Dr. Bowditch has left us « 
most glorious and precious legacy in his 
example of integrity, love of truth, moral 
courage, and independence. He has 
taught the young men here, and the 
world over, that there is nothing so grand 
and beańitifal as moral principle, nothing 
ao sublime as adherence to truth, and 

„right, and duty, through good report and 
through evil report. He has, indeed, 
blessed the world greatly by his science 
and his practical wisdom; but quite as 
much, nay, far more, I think, by his up. 
right and manły character. He has taught 
mankind that reverence for duty, and 
trust in Providence, and submission to His 
will, and faith in the rectitude of all His 
appointments, and a filial reliance upon 
Hi love, are sentiments not unworthy 
nor unbecoming the greatest philosopher. 
For tbis we honour and eulogize him ;: not 
for wealth, title, fortune,—those miserable 
outsides and trappings of 'humanity, but 
for the qualities ot the inner man, which 
still live, and willi live for ever. He 
studied the stars on the earth—may he 
not now be tracking their courses through 
the heavens? Long ere this, perhaps, he 
known all the beauties and the mysteries 
of their tangled mazes—has examined the 
rings of Saturn and the belts of Jupiter, 
traversed the milky way, and chascd the 
comet through infinity. Methinks I hear 
bis departing and ascending spirit ex- 
claiming, as it wings its flight upwardk, 
in the language of the beautiful hymn :— 


* Ye golden lamps of hezven! farewell, 
ith all your feeble light: 
a?areweli, thou ever-changing moon, 
Pale empress of the night I 
And thou, refulgent orb of day! 
In brighter fiames array'd, 
My.soul, which springs beyond thy sphere, 
o może demanda $hine aid. 
„ Ygjtare are tnit thę shining dust 
"ROG my diyine dbodo, 
e heav'nly courts, 


„. The parement of 
' „Fare sha] reida with God. 
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The Father of eternal light 
Shall there its beams display ; 

Nor shall one moment's darkness mix 
With that unvaried day.” 


JBopular Statistica. 





HEALTH OF THE POLICE, AND TRE METRO- 
POLIS. 


[Ar the request of the * Vital Statistics” 
Comnittee of the London Statistical So- 
ciety, the Commissioners of the Metropo- 
litan Police have made ample returns of 
the sickness and mortality experienced by 
the force under their charge, from its in- 
stitution to the end of the year 1838; 
whence the following facts have been 
deduced :] 

"The Metropolitan Police Force was 
embhodied in the year 1830, and had sub- 
sisted eight entire years at the end of the 
year 1838. The average strength of the 
force during the eight years was 3,314, the 
numbers being very nearly stationary 
throughout the whole period. This force 
is distributed in seventeen divisions, dis- 
tinguished hy different letters of the al- 
Ro each being attached to a particular 

ocality or distriet of London. The strength 

of each division averages 195 men: the 

samallest division is that of Whitehall (A), 

consisting of 116 men ; the largest is that 

of Stepney (K), consisting of 290 men. 

In order to maintain the avcrage 
strength of3,314 men, it is found necessary 
to recruit annually as many as 1,100 new 
members, the vacancies being created by 
1,068, who are removed or retire from the 
force, and thirty-two who die, every year. 
The average duration of the service of each 

oliceman is consequently three years. 

he average age at which the men enter 
is 284 years; about two-thirds enter be- 
tween the ages of twenty to thirty-one, 
and the remainder, with a very few ex- 
ceptions, enter betwcen the ages of thirty- 
one and thirty-fve years. The few who 
have bcen admitted above that age, were 
chiefiy old officers who were attached to 
the police offices before the formation of 
the Metropolitan force.. The proportional 
numbers retiring at different ages agree 
very nearły with the PCE z> admitted 
at the same ages; at least, such is the 

case, if the ascertained ages of the 1,029 

men, who retired in the single year 1838, 

correspond with the uges of retirement in 
"other years, which may be presumed to be 

most probable. 

The average number of annual deaths 
which occurred among the Metropolitan 
Police, during the eight years over which 
the observation extends, was tbirty-two ; 
the average strength during the same time 
having been 3,314 men, the annnal rate of 
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mortality was conseguently *97 per cent., 
or very nearly one per cent. , The average 
age of the men being thirty years, the mor- 
tality which they suffer is very moderate, 
and does not exceed that of the general 
opulation of England at the same age. 
he mortality of the general population 
of London ać the same age is thirty 
cent. greater than that just mentioned. 
Considering, however, the manner in 
which the police force is constitnted, there 
exists no ground for presuming that the 
circumstances in which they are placed 


are more faveurable to life than the cir-* 


cumstances of the general population of 
London. It must be borne in mind that 
the police force is a select body ; the men 
are first chosen au being of sound and 
vigorous health, and the force is after- 
"wards kept select, by frequent discharges 
of men shewing o of impaired 
health or strength. Hence the healtf of 
the men enterinp the police force is above 
the average ; and the tendency to full to- 
wards the general average of health is 
counteracted, by discharging all the less 
healthy members. 

The amount of bodily labour required 
from each individual of the police force is 
very considerable: he has to walk twenty 
miles every day in going his rounds, be- 
sides being obliged to attend charges at 
the police offices, the labour of which may 
be estimated as equal to walking five miles 
more—in all twenty-five miles a day. 
During two months out of every three. each 

olice constable is on night duty, for nine 
had each night, from nine o'clock in the 
evening to six o'clock in the morning. The 
labour thus demanded of the police is con- 
sidered by many as excessive, and detri- 
mental to their health ; such may be the 
fact, although the amount of sickness 
anffered by the police force (consisting of 
select lives) does not sensibly differ from 
that which is found to exist among the 
general population of London at the same 


e. 

The chief information contained in the 
present police returns, relates to the sick- 
ness snfieredl by the members. Im these 
returns are a. stated, for each 
division of the police force, the number of 
days of sickness suffered during cach. 
month of the eight years, from 183] to 
1838, The results deducible from these 
statements may aid in determining tbe 
relative healthiness of the districtsto which 
the different divisions are attached, as 
well as the relative healthiness of the dif- 
ferent months of the year. 

According to the present returns, out of 
the seventeen districts*tto which the several 
divisions are attached, the most healthy 
are those of Whitehall, Westminster, and 
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Kensington; and the ledst healthy are 
those of Holborn, Finsbury, and Hamp- 
stead. Tłhwoughout the eight years ob- 
served, in the total police torce, without 
distinetion of divisions or districts, the 
average amount of siekness suffered by 
each man in one year was 104 days ; hence 
the proportion of the total fotee constantly 
sick is equal to 24 per cent. In the least 
healthy districts above-mentioned, tha 
average yearly sickneds to each man was 
124 days. In the three most healthy dia- 
triets, there were only 63 days of sickness 
yearly to each man. The proportion of 
sickness in these three last-mentioned dis- 
tricts is, however, so much lower than 
that qf any other distriet, without any 
apparent cause, that it would be premature 
ę eonclude, withoat further intormation, 
that the salubrity of these districts was 
proportional to the low degree of sickness 
sufiered by the police located thercin. The 
apparently high salubrity of these districts 
might be supposed to be consequent on 
some peculiar circumstance in the consti- 
tution or service of the force resident 
within their limits ; but the Commissioners 
of Police expressly state that no such cir- 
cumstances exist. 

With regard to the healthiness of differ- 
ent months or seasons of tle year, the 
resent returns afford some valuable in- 
ormation. The maximum sickness is 
sufłered in the month of January, the 
minimum siekness in the month of June or 
July; the maximum being to the minimum 
in the proportion of more than three to 
two. The progressive increase or decrease 
of sickness from month to month is suffi- 
ciently regular when no cpideimies super- 
vene, the sickness generally increasing as 
the temperature of the month decreases. 
On viewing the table of sickness formed 
from the monthly aggregates of the four 
years 1835-38, we might be justified in 
drawing the following conelusion,— that in 
healthy years, not distinguished for epi- - 
demie disease, the sickness of the police * 
force is at u minimum at the end of the 
month of June; and that the sickness 
inereases uniformly throughout the six 
months, measured backwards or forwards 
from the last day of June. The disturbing 
effect of the usual epidemical diseases, on 
the above presumed law of sickness, is to 
elevate considerably the maximum for 
January, and to elevate, in a minor degree, 
the relative sickness of the months of 
April and August. 

t is doubtful whether the relative 
healthiness of the different months of the 
p: is the same among the general popu- 

ation as in the police force, Thę general 
opulation being legs exposed to the in- 
uence of temperature, it appears probable 
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that their sieltneśs will not depend so 
much on temperature as does the sickness 
of the police. From the experience of one 
of the largest London Benefit Societies 
during font years, it is found that the 
maximum quarterly sickness ocenrs in the 
three months, January, Febrmary. and 
March, and that the minimum occurs In the 
three months, May, June, und July. Fhexe 
results for London artisans do not differ 
materially from the results deduced from 
the present! p returns, and we may 
safely draw the conclusion, that the rela- 
tive sickness of any month for the general 
popułation is greatly dependant on tle 
temperature of that mouth. 


Scientific fracta. 


POLARIZATIONŃN OF LIGAT BY LIVING 
ANIMALS, 


Mr. J. F. GobpDARP having observed that 
the seurf-skin of the human subject, sec- 
tions ofchuman tecth, the finger nails, 
bones of fishes, $e. possessed the polariz- 
ing property, he was led to examine some 
living objects with his polariscope, when 
he discovered that, umong many others, 
the larrve and pupa of a tipulidan gnat 
(the Corethra plumicornis), possessed the 
same property, and that in a very eminent 
degree. Its existence in the different sub- 
stances abdve ennmerated, is exceedingly 
important; but that it should also exist 
in living animals is infinitely more so, 
and RE a new field altogether, diselos- 
ing characters that lead to an intimate 
knowledge of their anatomy, and which 
cannot possibly be discovered by any other 
nieans. . 

This creature is found in large clear 
ponds, Z in great abundance when 
met with; but this is by no means com- 
mon. Having constructed a water-trough, 
made with two slips of glass about 1:25 
* inch wide and two inches long, with ver 
narrow slips of thin głass cemented wit 
Canada balsam between them, at the bot- 
tom and sides, thus having it open at one 
end with about 0:05U of an iuch space 
between in the middle, Mr. Goddard filled 
it with clear water, in which he placed 
some of the larve ; and such was the ex- 
truordinary transparency of the creature, 
as to display, in a most beautiful manner, 
the whole of its internal structure and 
oryanisation ; and which, when viewed in 
polarized light, no the most splendid 
appearances. Tbys, wlien they place 
themąglves with their head und tail both 
in. Ura primitive polarization, or 
in a,pląne At right angles to it, they 
;haveno. piecaąh: sg fight transmitted 
through them ; But when in a plane in- 
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clined 45 deg. to the plane of polarization, 
the light is depolaziee?, their whole bodies 
becoming illuminated in the most bril- 
liant manner, varying in intensity accord- 
ing to their size, and the nature of the 
ditierent parts and substances; the pecu- 
liar iatedszita of the muscles marking 
out regular divisions, which, as the erea- 
ture changes its position with regard to 
the plane of połarization, exhibit all the 
varied hues and brilliant tints that have 
rendered this important branch of physical 
opties exceedingly intercating. 

And, while thus vięwing them, if we 
lace behind u thin plate of sulphate ot 
ime or mica, the change and play of co- 

lours, as the creature moves, are greatly 
increased, and are surpassingly beautiful. 

Thęse phenomena in the lurrva of the 
Corethra plumicornis are seen, if possible, . 
in a more splendid manner, in the spawn 
of many lurge fishes ; but more particularly 
in the young fishes themselves, many of 

which, in their early state, are equally 
transparent, partieularly those of marine 
production. 

Mr. Goddard has lately exhbibited these 
striking experiments to the Zoological 
Society ; and has communicated them to 
the Pńilosophical Magazine for the current 
month. 


SIR WM. GARRARD'S MONUMENT, 
IN DORNEY CHURCH. 


THERE is no track of our * merrie 
greenwode ”” more associated with the by- 
gone romances of English history, than 
the fair and smiling piece of country, 
which the forest of Windsor formerly 
covered with ita leafy shade. The blood- 
stained pages that chroniele the annals 
of the "lower of London, while they add 
to the importance of its antiquity, have 
left a painfuł interest attached to its 
ancient wulls: but Windsor Castle is 
connected by stories of a brighter hue, 
with the records of the past—by legends 
of royal love and courtly splendour—by 
traditiony rather of thę, palace than the 
prisorm. And proudly does the noble 
castle rise above the surrounding foliage. 
Many, many years have rolled on since 
the Norman William first commenced its 
stately elevation ; and much of the wooded 
country that surrounded it, has yielded to 
tivilization und improvement: the fern 
cvverts of the timid deer have been rooted 
up for the habitations of man, and to the 
labour of the axe has succeeded that of 
the ploughshare ; but there are the saine 
fine trees still flourishing around the castle 
walls, that were witnesses of thcir first 
clevation, and which doubtless spread 
their shadows over ont early fair-haired 
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scions of royalty, as they played in child- 
hogod beneath them. . 

Within a walk of Windsor, and situated 
on the opposite bank of the Thames, is 
the humble village of Dorney. It has 
little attraction for the casual passer-by, 
beyond that of being a R: sample of 
an English village. There is its broad 
verdańt dłowy common, with the sur- 
rounding farms and white cottages; and 
its ancient ancestral church, embosomed 
in a grove of trees, whóse green branches 
sweep above thetower, with the patriarchal 
rooks cowing about it, and flying in and 
out the windows of its old helfry. There 
is also ita old manor-house, or court, 
udjoining the church; together with itx one 
inn, bearing the arms of * the family” for 
a siun. And Dorncy-court is not a modern 
building, but a perfect old Euglish home, 
probably first erected when the grapes 
elustercd round the now ruinous waśls of 
the adjacent abbey of Burnham, of whose 
last ahbot the jolly rubicund visage still 
hangs in the lofty hall, in company with 
many other portraita of family interest; 
and then each subsequent possessor built a 
room in one place, and pulled down a wall 
in another, until it would be difficult to tell 
what the proper aspect of the house was 
originally intended to be. 

In a small chapel attached to the north- 
ern end ot the church, is an old monnment 
to the memory of Sir Wm. Garrard, his 
lady, and their twenty-four children. 
Martha, one ot his daughters, married Sir 
James Palmer, * Knight of the Bed- 
chamber to King James I., gentleman of 
the Privy-Chamber to Charles I., and 
Chancellor of the most noble order of the 
Garter.' This lady died, leaving Sir 
Philip Palmer of Dorney, who carried on 
the line of deacent to he present family ; 
and then Sir James married Lady Vaughan, 
by whom he had Roger Palmer, Earl of 
Castlemain, and husband of the celebrated 
Barbara Villiers, sabsequently the proud, 
beautiful, and revengeful Duchess of 
Cleveland. 

The monument is of marble, and was 
formerly painted and gilded, in the false 
taste of the time ; but now the decorations 
are fast decaying. Only the effigies of 
sixteen of the children remain, which are 
in relief; and the armour of Sir William 
was once hung on brackets round the 
tomb. The helmet is still there, and 
appears to have been handsomeły inlaid ; 
but it ia rusty with age and damp; the 
other pieces have disappeared by degrees, 
probably through other means than the 
gradual thefts of time. A visit to this 
relic of other days* during last Spring, 
suggested the homely verses that follow : 
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A ray of noontide's sunsXine bright 

Is through the narrow casement streaminy, 
In one long chequered line of light, 

On the old marble mildly gleaming. 
AnQ 'neath the window's ivied height, 

Gład birds are pouring forth their lay, 
Uyrising joyous in the morn, 

To welcome back fair smiling May. 
O'er hill and upland, mead and fell, . 
Aud common wide, and lonely dell, 

A spirit gay ia boundlng: 

Blossom and leaf and each fair thing, 
The emblems of the gentle Spring, 

ln one glad vest surfundiug. 

And insects, poised on golden wings, 
With thousand gentle murmurines, 

Their notes of joy are sounding. 
But here, beneath the pavement old, 
Lie Jady bright and warrior bold, 

Long number'd with the dead; 
Unconscious they of aught around, 

The rustic hymn, the church bell's sound, 

Or stranger's echoing tread. 

Upon their tomb the sculptor's art, 
Their tale to tell, hath piayed its purt, 
And graven pair by pair; 
Yet not devoid of simple grace, 
The parents, and their goodly race, 
ANI bending low in prayer. 
*Twould be a płeasańt task, and yet 
Solemn, if we consider it, 
To picture them once more on emt 
Once more to hear their joyous mirth, 
When happy, gladsome, laughing elvcs, 
'They thought all mortal but themsclves. 


The eldest boy in armour bright, 
Say, was he squirt, or belted knight? 
Du he our old romaunts ere sing, 
Or in the tournay pierce the ring? 
Or had he fought in Palestine, 
And bled before his Saviour's shrine ; 
Or did he in some dungeon pine, 
"Till life's last torrent ebbed away, 
And left its tenement for aye — 
The scholar next to him is seen, 
* Lean as a rake” was he I ween, 
As Chancer sang of old ; 
And all day long he pondered o'er 
Huge musty tomes of antique lore, 
To the world's pleasures cold. 
And the illuminated page, 
With picture deck'd, and distich saye, 
For him had greater charms, 
And far more did bis mind engage, 
Than lady's love, or arma. 
To that fair gir], in former times, 
Perchance gallants sang lovelorn rhymes, 
Upon their wild guitars ; 
Perchance they wore her scarf or glove, 
As emblems of devoted love, 
When, in their mimie warte, 
They twined it gaily in their casque, 
A pleasing and romantic task, 
And one that well became an age, 
Of spear and bridle, serf and page, 
When a "fayre ladye's” bearning eyeń, 
Did more in battle enterprise, 
Than clarion, pennon, lanee, or shield, 
Glitt'ring upon the paca e a ; 
The infant train, in gambols wild, 
As best become the guileless child, 
Formed a bright laughing little band, 
That frolicked gaiły hand in hand, 
Adown tbe forest glade ; 
Where the old green ancestral trees, 
Succumbing gently to the breeze, 
A pleasant shelter made. 


And pieture now the worthy sire, 
When winter stormis zag high, » 
And tempest shook the old church spire, 
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That creak'd and trembled 'neath its irę, 
He gsthered round the hall's brighf fire 


4a goodły family ; ; 
„Aha watched them with a father's pride, 
« Grow up in u side by side: ” 
While gladly fiew the hours along 
n legend old and ancient song ; 
HL dreaming of the ttme to come, 
When strangers should inspect their tomb, 
As work of times gone by. 
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Yet so lt is—each fair thing must, 

Alike with them bit come to dust ; 

The ruby lp, the rounded arm, 

The heaving bosom, young and warm, 
Must all be still and cold ; 

„And ages hence our tomb may be 

To lover of antignity, 


As curious and a8 old. 
ALBERT. 
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BIR W. GARRARD'8 MONUMENT, DORNEY CHURCH. 


„ śBpirit of Biatobery, 


NEW LAND IN THE SOUTHERN OCEAN. 

WE „rejgioe to find that intelligence has 
been recełved af thę, Expedition to the 
South Bel Ata „oąt chiefly under the 
directión PR r, Chaxjes Enderby,) and 
whłcki "sA2fGd: ta the. smmer of last year, 


arki consisted of two, not three, vessels, 
as stated at p. 11 of the first Number of 
this Miscellany. Mr. Balleny, (an appro- 
priate name for the master of a whaler,) 
the master of the Eliza Scott, one of 
these vessels, has transmitted to Mr. 
Enderby a letter datćd April 23rd,* which 


* Communicated to the Nautical Magazine. 
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states, that, dn the 9th of February last, 
Mr. Balleny fell in with land which had 
the appearance of three large islands and 
sdyezal moklie oneg, or rócks.—V olumes 
of smoke were sten issming from two 
voleanic craters on the centre island. 
A oaŻE having been effected, several 
ieces of stone were picked up and 
rought on board. Prior to making the 
land, the water had assumed a dirty, dis- 
coloured appearance, and was strewed 
with feathers; but the weather was so 
thick as to limit the view to a quarter ot a 
mile round the ship. Mr. Balleny places 
ARE in lat, 66? 44 S. and long. 163" 
1] ką 

On the Znd of March he had the grati- 
fication of following up this discovery by 
a second, in lat. 65” 10 S. and long. * 
117 E. 

This occuring in the night, he hqvo to 
till daylight ; and describes the scene of 
drift ice, field ice, and ice-bergs, ns the 
most extraordinary he had ever witnessed, 
with, says he, *evidently land at the 
back.” The ice was a solid body to the 
southward. Mr. Balleny notices that 
there had been a rapid increase in the 
magnetie variation.—O0n the Ż3rd he 
seemed to have reached the northern 
edge of the ice in long. 93” E.—Easterly 
winds had prevailed, but there were then 
heavy gales from the westward. 


ARCTIC EXPEDITION. 


THE following interesting letter has 
lately appeared in the Inverness Courier, 
from Mr. Thomas Simpson, one of the 
leaders of the expedition for confirming 
the discovery of the North-west Passage. 

« Fort Confidence,sl9th December, 1838. 

6 Qur old enemy, the ice, has stepped 
eruclly in between us and the fulfilment 
of our hopes. I had a party of five men 
and two lndians on foot, and set out from 
this place on the 7th June. We success- 
fully crośsed thc height of land with our 
boats, a portion of one undertaking long 
deemed particularly difficult and doubtful. 
But my repeated and fatiguing journeys 
of last winter had so thoroughly explored 
every route, that we were quite prepared 
for each obstacle that occurred. On the 
30th we reached the Copper-mine, and 
found it still fast! It gave way a few ddys 
afterwards, and we descended all its ter- 
rifie rapids, then swollen to their utmost 
hcight, along with the driving ice; grand 
but perilous running, I assure you. Ofteń 
had we to pull for life or death, to avoid 
the suction of the precipitous cliffs, along 
whose base the waters raged with over- 
whelming fury. The descent of Escape 
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Rapid was the finest thing of the kind I. 
ever witnessed. Below, the breakers 
made a clean breach over our little 
vessels ; while above we were involved in 
a, eclond of spray that dashed from an 
overhanging rock a hundred and fifty feet 
in'keight, and formed a magnificent rain- 
bow around us in the bright sunshine. It 
was a gorgeous shower bath, however, 
tbąt few would religh. On the lat of July 
we encamped at the Northern Sea, which 
still glistened with ice as firm and impene- 
trable as adamamnt, It kept us imprisoned 
in the mouth of the Copper-mine till the 
17th, and our subsequent progress to 
Franklin's Point Turnagain (which was 
attained on the $th of August) was one of 
incessant struggle with the same relentless 
foe, in which our poor boats got several 
lanks more than half cut through. At 

oint Turnagain they were finally ar- 
rested, and remained beset for twenty-two 
days, so different was the season of 1838 
from that of 1824, when Franklin found a 
perfectly clear sea on the 16th*of August. 
The mild weather we experienced in July, 
though very agreeable at the time, was, in 
fact, our bane: the gales which there 
would have cleared the ocean for us, 
reserved themselves till the following 
month, and brought down the ice from far 
and near upon the very part of the coast 
were we were so unfortunately confined. 
It was during ten days of that tedious 
interval (from the 20th to the 29th August) 
that I performed the pedeatrian journey 
to the eastward ; its results are the tracing 
of 100 miles of the coast, the survcying 
thirty miles further, the discovery of an 
extensive snow-covered land to the north 
(distant about thirty miles from the main) 
which I have had the honour of naming 
*Vietoria Land,” besides many  islands, 
and of an open sea to the eastward. At 
my furthest point we erected a lofty stone 
pillar, with a letter for the information of 
*whoever might find it. The march. 
altogether was a most fatiguing one, and 
the weather, on our return to the boata, 
very incleiment. Five days carried us to 
the *Bloody Fall" of Fearne, as it is 
called ; five more up the Copper-mine to 
our boat deposit ; and in a third space of 
five days we crossed the mountains on 
foot to this place, where we found every 
thing in good order on the l4th instant. 
Some dry venison was stored up during 
our absence. We have now two dozen of 
neta set in the lake, and want no longer 
stares us in the face, as it did for several 
months after our arrival here last year. 
Luxories we have none, our only beverage 
being an infusion of the Arctietea plant 
(a rather bitter Kut wholesome herb), 
without sugar, 
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. My bopes of fnal' snecass, instead of 
being deprowsel, are elevated by the check 
this year received, and the knowledge 
thus painfully acquired. The existence 
of'an oper se8 to thę eastwafd is no more 
doubtfni, and should the main shore be 
again encircled by ice in August, the 
southern coast of the great horthern land 
before alladed to, will, afford an earlier 

aage into that eastern sea. Besidea, I 
now regard September as the best month 
of the year for aretic. navigation, and 
fróm the mouth of the Cogper-imine to this 
place is merely a hop, step, and a jump ; 
an eight days” journey on fbot. I tra- 
versed that gronnd over and over last 
winter, and again this autumn. By'the 
way, that is the country for princely hunt- 


ing; not a day but I had several chases ' 


after the rein-deer. A fnh grówn back, 
with his towering antlers, is a noble 
anima] ; in fact, I now despise all meaner 
game. I have three tamed white wolves, 
two of my own taking.” 

The account of the expedition of Messrs. Dease 
and Simpson is now published in vol. ixth, part Znd, 
of the Royal Geographical Society's Journal, in which 
ałso will be found the Presidentvs address on pre- 
senting to Mr. Simpson (through Mr. Harrison of 
the Hudson's Bay Company) the medal which has 
been so deservedly awarded to him by that Society. 
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PBopular Antiqutttes, 


ANCIENT HISTORY OF THE ROSE, 


AmonG both the Greeks and Romans 
some attention appears to have been paid 
to the cultivation of flowers, as offerings 
or as ornaments; as ofierings in the tem- 
ples of their deities, and as ornaments on 
occaaions of public or privaże festivity. 
"he Romans, however, appear to have 
esteemmed fiowers more than the Grecians, 
and the origin of this greater regard for 
them may not improbably be found in the 
imitation of that luxury and splendour 
which the Romattrliad witnessed in east- 
ern countries. 

The rose is mentioned by Homer and 
by Anacreon. By the former, in the hymn 
to Ceres; by the latter, in many of his 
'odex; through which we learn that it was 
a fibwer remarkable for the beauty of its 

etals ; thut it grew amidst thorns; that 

£ had a divine fragrunce ; waa of the co- 
*łour of the human complexion ; that it was 
„the most beautifol of all flowers; * the 
„queen of flowers ;” the * fiower ef love.” 
* decording to the Calendar of Naturał 
*Duoarrences in Greece, the rose bloszomed 
dn March, tle Ros Graca, or Lychnis co- 
 ronaria; ia Mąy.: In the Roman Calendar 
„we fit. Po, rośós werb in błessom in 
ky, asd /tkjż (i May they were gene- 
rally in flower. In Egypt, according to 


> 
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Z the rose blossomed two 
months before it appeared in Italy, and 
continued .in flower for almost as lon 
time in the former country, after it had 
ceased blowing in Italy. In the latter 
country ić sncceeded the hłóssoming of the ' 
violet and the lily. ! 

Among the ancients, the rose was em- 

loyed as a medicinal remedy ; at their 
estivals and sacred ceremonies; and as 
an article of luxury at their banquets. Of 
the medicinal uses of the rose frequent 
mention is made by Oribasius, Actuarins, 
Marcellus, Myriscus, Celsus, Śe., together 
with many ancient writers on pharmacy ; 
the accounts afforded by these writers are 
not suficiently interesting to claim parti- 
cular notice. * 

In alluding to the more general uses of 
the rose among the Greecks and Romans, 
the employment of flowers generally must, 
in some degree, be referred to; but the 
rose was unquestionably the most esteemed 
of all flowers. 

By the Greeks and Romans flowers were 
frequently employed. It was usual for 
them to adorn the temples, altars, and 
statues of their gods with them. (See 
Euripides: Hippolytus, Troades, Helena, 
Śze.) Wreaths of flowers were also wom 
by those who were present at, or assisted 
in, the celebration of sacred rites (Kurtp. 
Iphigenia in Aulide). They were also of- 

ered to those divinities to whom they 
were considered most gratefal. It was a 
Grecian custom, according to Athensus, 
to decorate the doorposts of houses where 
a maiden, about to become a bride, resided, 
The dead were crowned with flowers.* 
Sophocles has represented Electra and 
Orestes as repairing to their father» 
tomb, to deck it with garlands, and honour 
it with libations. he relatives of the de- 
ceased wore garlands of roses during the 
days of mourning, as emblematical of the 
shortness of life, which passes as quickly 
away as the beauty of those roses would, 
which formed the mourner's crown. The 
tombs of the dead were decorated with 
roses, under the idea that, they possessed 
the power of pocoza the remalns of the 
deceased, and were peculiarly acceptable 
as an offering to their manes, Other 
flowers besides the rose were selected as 
having a kaj fitness for these purposes. 
The Greeks also used the amaranthus, 
which is commonly regarded as the flower 
now known hy the nameof * everlasting.”' 
Parsiley and myrtle were also funereal 
plants, But the rose has been for ages 
the favourite flower for funereal arid all 
other purposes. 


* 

„* It ię still a custom in the Ievant to strew 
ftowers on the bodies of the dead ; and in thc hands 
of young persons to place a notegay. 
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Among the Romańs, all fowers of a 
purple or white. colonr were regarded as 
grateful to the dead. They węre so fond 
of the rore, that we find inscriptions which 
refer to legacies left in their wills for the 
express purpose of providing roses, with 
which their tombs were annually to be de- 
corated. 

. . DONAVIT SUB HAC CONDITIONE 
UT GYOTANNIG ROSAŚS AD MONUMENTUM ZJUS DX- 
FERANT. 
(See Łe Anlichita a Aquileja, Giandome- 
nico Bertoli; Venezia, 1739: p. xix. 
ccxxXvii., Se.) " 

Roses were also strewed on the tables 
at their convivial entertainment, and on 
the floors of the rooms in which they 
feusted, Pacatins says: ** Delicati illi et 
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= from tlie żowe (tee Homer, Jl. xxiii. 
86), which 'were used on the sume occa- 
sions as the rose flower itself. 

"There are many other less remarkable 
uses of the rose, which it would be necea- 
sary to mention, in order to render the 
abovę by any means a complete account 
of this flower; their importance, how- 
ever, docćs not warrant their insertion here. 
To the philosophie botanist the above ac- 
count ol the rose will not, it is believed, he 
attractive ; to the hortieulturist it may 
present many leasing features; to the 
classie reader, 1t will recall customs most 
intimately blended with the beanties of 
Grecian and Roman poetry. The feeling, 
toop which dietnted some of the most 
striking and tonching uses of the rose es- 


finentes param se lautos putabant, nisi » pecially, and of flowers in general, is uni- 


lnxnria vertisset annnm, nisi Ayderne po- 
culis rose innatassent.”* Suętonius relates 
of Nero, that he spent upwards of thirty 
thousand pounds b one supper in the pur- 
chase of roses. This custom is snpposed 
to have been introduced during the time 
of Horace; an opinion which has been 
formed from one of lsis odes (lib. i. od. 
xxxviii.), thus translated by Francis :— 
ś« T tell thee, boy, that I detest 
The grandeur of a Persian feast; 
Nor for me the linden's rind 
Shall the fiowery chaplet bind: 
Then search not where the curious rose 
Beyond his season Joitering grows.” 
Cleopatra is said to have expended a 
tulent in the purchase of roses for one 
banquet, on which occasion the floor of 
the apartment was covered with roses to 
the depth of a cubit, or one foot and a half. 
(dthenaeus, Deipnosoph. lib. iv. cap. ii.) 
The chief use of the rose at feasts was 
to form crowns and garlands, which were 
placed a the heads, and around the 
necks, of the guests. The garlands were 
generally provided by the master of the 
house. Those who attended on the guests 
were also crowned, and even the drinking- 
bowls were wreathed with flowers. Owing 
to this use of the rose, we learn from Ana- 
creon that a crown composed of them was 
regarded as an invitation to festivjty ; they 
were also considered as preventives of 
drnnkennexs; though certainly, in some 
instances, the flowery wreath seems to 
have been a well nnderstood mark of 
inebriation. 
*« Capiam mihi. coronam in caput, assimulabe me 


esse ebrium.” 
PLaVTUs, Amphiiryoń, act lli. se, 4. 


« [ will place a chapiet on my head, and pretend to 
be drunk.” 


Rich unguents and oils were also pre- 


e « The soft and lumuirious thought themselves 
not sufficiently refined, unless thew extravagance 
changed the course of the seasona, unless winier 
roses fioated in their cups.” 


versal and natural to nearly all nations, 
The decoration of the tombe of the dead 
with flowers was an inexpressibly beanti- 
ful custom ; and, thongh strenuously de- 
nounced by the early Christians, as savour- 
ing of idolatry, the hearts of men soon 
wandered back to so simple, so elegant, 
so natural a mode of testifying affection. 
This is a custom which has been well said 
to be * of the heart, and to speak to it, 
and has therefore maintained its ground 
in every age and region, unaffected by the 
constant changes in+customs merely arbi- 
trary and conventional.'*— Abridged, from a 
paper by R. W. FALCONER, Esq. Kdinburgh ; 
Gardener s Magazine. 


ZBertobicals. 








BENTLEY'S MISCELLANY. 
[Man. ArNswoRTH's Jack Sheppard, with 
Crnikshank's illustrations, maintains this 
Magazine in its somewhat rapidly-ac- 
quired Pope. position. We have not 
space to follow the plot of the criminal 
story, although we have, from time to time, 
selected a few specimens of its extraordi- 
nary power, and the verisimilitude of ita 
graphic bits. "The action of the scenes is 
capitally wrought up, and the localities are 
drawn at once with minuteness and strong 
effect. Of the nerve of Mr. Ainsworth's 
style we have before spoken: he is un- 
questionably the most powerful romance 
writer of the present day ; yet, his romance 
belongs but to real life: it is so like trath, 
and truth, we know, is often more strange 
than fiction. Leaving the incidents, from 
necessity, we proceed to the artistical 
sketches we have alluded to: here isa 
graceful piece of writing :—] 
It was Sunday evening—a soft delicious evening, 
and, from the happy, cheerfu! look qf the house, 
none would have SRO. of the dismal tragedy s0 


lately acted within ite”walls. "The birds were sing- 
ing blithely amid the trces,—the lowing of the OWE 
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resounded from the yard,—a delicious perfume from 
the garden was wafted tlirough the open window, — 

a distance, the church-bella of Wiilesden were 

tolling fór evening service. All these thi 

spokę of peace ;—but there are seasons when the 
pieasaniest axternal infiuences have a depressing 
effect on the mind, by painfully recalling past hap- 
piness. So, at least, thought one of two persons 
who were seated together in a small back-parlowr of 
thę house at Dollis Hill. She was a lovely girl, 
attired in deep mourning, and having an expression 
of profound sorrow on her charming features, Her 
companion was a portly handsoime man, also dressed 
in a full suit of the deepest mourniug, with the 
finest of lace at his bosom and wrists, and a sword 
śn a black sheath by his side. These persons were 
Mr. Kneebone and Winifred. 


[Again —the first family meeting after 
the murder and funeral of Mrs. Wood.] 


On the following night—namely, Monday,=-the 
family assemblęd together, for the first time since 
the fatal event, in the chamber to which Thames 


had been introduced on his arrival at Dollis Hill. * 


As this had been Mrs. Wood's favourite sitting- 
room, and her image was 80 intimateły associated 
with it, neither the carpenter nor his daughter could 
mustęr courage to enter it before.  Determined, 
however, to conquer the feeling as soon as possible. 
Wood had given orders to have the evening meal 
seryed there;t but, notwithstanding all bis good 
resolutions upon his first entrance, he had much 
ado to maintain his self-command. His wife's por- 
trait had been removed from the walls, and the 
place it had oceupied was only to be known by the 
cord by which it had been suspended. The very 
blank, however, affected him more deeply than if it 
had been left. Then, a handkerchief was thrown 
over the cage, to prevent the bird from singing; it 
was her favourite canary. : The flowers upon the 
mantel-shelf were withered and drooping—sńe had 
gathered thern. Ali these cireumstances—slight in 
themselves, but powerful in their effect, —touched 
the heart of the widowed carpenter, and added to 
his depression. 


[The chapter entitled * Old Bedlam,” 
however, eclipses all in graphic power: 
here is a sketch of the interior=a fearful 
yet not overcharged picture. | 


Internally, it was divided by two łong galleries, 
one over the other. These galleries were separated 
in the middle by iron grates. 'Tbe wards on the 
right were occupied by male patients, on the left by 
the females. ln the centre of the upper gallery 
was a spacjons saloon, appropriated to the governors 
of the asylum. But the besetting evil of the place, 
and that which drew down the severest censures of 
the writers above mentiońed, was, that this spot, — 
which of all others should have been most free from 
such intrusion—was made a: public exhibition. 
There all the loose characters thronged, assignations 
were openły made, and tho spectators diverted 
+ ZA with the vagaries of its miserable inha- 

M$B. 

Entering the outer gate, and traversing the broad 
gravel-walk before mentioned, Jack ascended the 
steps, and wag admitted, on feeing the porter, by 
"another iron gate, into the hospital. Here he was 
almost stunned by the deafening clamour resound- 
ing on all sides. Some of the lunaties were rattling 
their chains ; some shrieking ; some singing; some 
beating with frantic violence against the doors. 
Altogether, it was the most dreadful noise he had 
ever heard. Amidat it all, however, there were 
several light-hearted and laughing groupa walking 
„from cell to dell, to whom ali this misery appeared 
matter of armisemękt The dgors of several of the 
warde were thrawn opon fcy these prio aud as 
Jack, passed, ha doułd. not help glancing at the 
wietślied inmates. Here wąs a poor half-naked 
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creature, with a straw crown on his' head, and s 
wooden sceptre in hia hand, seated on the ground 
with all the dignity of a monarch on his' throne. 
There was a mad musician, seemingly rapt in ad- 
miration of the notes he was extracting from a 
child's violin. Here was a terrific figure gnashińg 
his teeth, and howling like a wild beast ;—there a 
lover, with hands clasped together, and eyes turned 
passionately upward. [nm this cell was a huntsman, 
who had fractured his skull while hunting, and was 
perpetuałiy halloóing after the hounds ;—in that, the 
most melancholy of all, the grinning gibbering 
a. the realization of " mógdy madness, laugh- 
ng wild.” ; 


[The interview of Jack Sheppard with 
his maniac mother, and the interruption 
of Jonathan Wild, who, with an assistant, 
enters, and captures Jack while he is 
clasped in his mother's arms—is related 
with terrifie effect. We have only room 
for the portrait of the wretched maniac.] 


Prepared as he was for a dreadful shock, and with 
his nerves struńg to endure it, Jack absolutely 
ZA the appalling object that met his 
gaze. Cowering in a cortier upon a heap of straw 
sat his unfortunate mother, the complete wreck of 
what she had been. Her cyes glistened in the dark- 
ness—for light was only admitted through a small 
grated window—like flames, and, as she fixed them 
on him, their glances seemed to penetrate his very 
soul. A piece of old blanket was fastened across 
her shoulders, and she had no other clothing except 
a petticoat. Her arms and feet were uncovered, and 
ot almost skeleton thinness. Her features were 
meagre, and ghastly white, and had the fixed and 
horrible stamp of insanity. Her head had been 
shaved, and around it was swathed a pięce of rag, 
in which a few straws were stuck. Her thin fingers 
were armed with nails as long as the talons Of a 
bird. A chain, riveted to an iron belt encircling her 
waist, bound her to the wall. The cell in which she 
was confined was about six feet long aud four wide; 
the walls were scored all over with fantastic designa, 
snatches of poetry, short sentences and names,— 
the work of its former occupants, aud of its present 
inmate. 


[One of the illustrations represents this 
interview : it is very startling.] 
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THE CAMDEN SOCIETY.—ANECDOTES AND 
TRADITIONS. 

[WE promised to return to Mr. Thoms's 
very entertaining small quarto for a few 
specimens. Our commencement shall be 
with a few of L'Estrange's,** Merry Pas- 
sages and Jests,” which may be new to 
the reader; Mr. Thoms's notes, for the 
sake of distinction, being in small type.] 


Lady Hobart's Grace. 

The Lady Hobart, every one being set 
at „the table and nobody blessing it, but 
gazing one upon an other, in expectątion 
who should be Chaplaine—="* Well,” sayes 
my Lady, * I thinke I must say as one 
did in the like case, * God be thanked, no- 
body will say grace.” ” 

We have here an anticipation of Sheridan's well- 
known spesch when unexpeczedly called upon to say 


grace at a public dinner,—* What, no clergyman 
present? Thank God for all things!” So true it is 
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that there is nothing new under the sun, and Bo 
justly may all profesged sayers of góod things ex- 
claim with Donatns, the preceptor of St. Jerome, 
« Pereant qui ante nos nostra dixerunt!* One of 
the mobt striking cases is that of Talleyrand'a well- 
knówn apophthegm,—'' Language waż given to man 
to conceml his thoughts!” The wily pna: 
no doubt, łhowghź so, and safd so; but so had Gołd- 
amith long before him, who tells us, in his fifth essay, 
« that the true use of speech ls not so much to ex- 
preżs our wants as to conceal them.” 

Lady Hobart was DY Dorothy, wife of Chief 
Justice Sir Henry Hobart, daughter of Sir Robert 
Bell, Lord Chief Baron, and aunt of our author. 


A Son=burnt JVooer. 

Sir Henry Yelverton's lady us'd to say 
of any one that was a widdower, and had 
a sonne to inheritt his estate, and desir'd 
a second wife, that nobody would have him 
he was so sonne-burnt. 


A Mathematician defined. 


Edm. GGurnęy used to say that a mathe-, 


matitian is like one that goes to markett 
to buy an axe to breake an egę. 


Reconciling the Fathers. 

The Deane of Gloucester, having some 
merry divines at dinner with him one day, 
and amongst other dicourses, they talking 
of reconciling the Fathers in some points, 
he told them he could show them the best 
way in the world to reconcile them in all 
points of difference: so after dinner he 
carryed them into his study and shewed 
them all the Fathers classically ordered, 
x. a quarte of saącke betwixt each of 
them. 


Small Beer. 
One used to say of very small becre, that 
it was but strong water at the best. 


Mr. Bacon the Lawyer. 

Mr. Bacon the lawyer sayde of Mr. 
Pooly, a wrangling, dunsicall parson, that 
bis sunne-burnt face shew'd he look't more 
upon the ayre and a tithe-sheave then on 
his booke. ż 

Neither this, nor any other of the sayings of this 
great man recorded in the MS. from which these 
anecdotes are derived, appears in the Collection of 
his Apothegms which I have consulted, nanely, that 
published in 1658, in 12mo. 


Lord Bacon. 

The Lord Verulam used to say, that he 
loved to have his throate cut with a ra- 
zour, and not with a saw ; intimating the 
smooth and keene oyly knaverie of some, 
and the ragged, rough, and rude knaverie 
of others. 

Lord Cooke's Shop. 

A plaine country fellow comming to the 
Temple for couneell in some point of Law, 
enquir'd for my Lord Cooke's shoppe. 

Somewhat analogous to this definition of the Tem- 
ple in the rcign of James, is that which was be- 
stowed upon the King's Bench, when Abbot Lord 
Tenterden was the Lord Chief Justice, namely, 
« Abbot's Priory.” 5 

A born Justice. 
There was one Mr. Guybon, a gentle- 
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man of very weake understanding, bnt yet 
in Commission, who having often publish't 
his folly upon the Bench, at last sayes'a 
sly plaine fellow to another, * I pray, Sir, 
was not Mr. Guybon borne a Justice of 
Pęace 7?” as, if his office had not descendad 
upon him with his estate by right of inhe- 
ritamce, sure no man wonld ever have made 
him one. 


The Guybons are a well-known Norfolk family, 
and the character givęn to thu worthy justice is 
such as to render it not ońly unnecessary, but un- 
civil, to particularize him. Sir Thomas Guybon, 
Knt. had by Agnes his second wife, daughter of 
Walter Baspole, of Norfolk, Went., William Guybon, 
of Watlington, Gent., who married Elizabeth, 
daughter of Thomas Drury, Gent., of Fincham, and 
left a son and heir, Sir Thomas Guybon, Knt., lord 
of the manor of Thursford, who died in 1666, and 
was %ucceeded by his third and only surviving son 
Francis, afterwards a Knight. (See Blomeńeld's 
Norfolk, v. 223.) 


ść Szug Old Rose.” 

Rose the old Viole-maker, had a sin- 
gular facultie in making sweete instru- 
inents for single play, and, amongst other 
musical discourses, one was saying he 
knew where there was a very Choice Rose 
Viole, and he did not think but it was at 
least thirty yeare old. John Ilolman, be- 
ing by, * I protest,” sayes he, * my father 
has an excellent good Viole, I doc not 
think but it will be a Rosse within these 
two yeare, for I am sure 't is eight and 
twentie yeare old.” 

Whether Rose, alias Rosse, '' the old Viol Maker,” 
be at all connected with * Old Rose,” whose name is 
immortalized in the Song mentioned by honest 
Isaak Walton, (and printed in the Gentleman's Ma- 
gazine for August, 1829, p. 111,)it is for wiser anti- 
quaries to determine. Thus much, however, is 
certain, that he was the son of John Rose, citizen of 
London, living In Bridewcli, and who is said by 
Stowe, in his Annales, (p. 869,) to have invented a 
species of lute which lie called thc Bandore in the 
fourth year of Queen Elizabeth.—See Hawkina's 
History of Music, iii. 345, n.; and further, iv. 389, 
n.; where he quotes from a Collection of Airs, entl- 
tled, ** Triple Concordia,” published by John Carr, 
living at the Middle Temple Gate in Fleet-street, 
the following advertisement, and tells us that the 
John Ross there spoken of, is the son of the John 
Rose before-mentioned; ! 

« There is two Chests of Viols to be sold, ore 
made by Mr. John Koss, who formerly Hved in 
Bridewell, containing two trehles, three tenors, and 
one basse; the chest was made in the year 1598. 
The other being made by Mr. Henry Smith, who 
formerly lived over against Hatton-house in Hol- 
bourn, containing two trebleś, two tenors, two basses, 


The chest was made in the year 1633. Both chests 
are very curious work.” 


Hearing versus Understanding. 

Sir Jułius Cesar, Master of the Rolls, 
was reputed none of the deepest men, and 
had many slye jerks passed upon him; 
amongst others, he was once heuring of a 
cause somewhat too intricate for his capa- 
citie, and his judgment beganne to ineline 
the wrong way. "The Court at that time 
being very lowde and elumoropis, one of 
Councell to the rodka urt, stepps up 
and calls cut, * Silence there, my mas- 
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$ers ; yee keepe such a bawling the Master 
of the Rolls cannot understand a word 
that's spoken.”” 

Np 'one ought to think'bf this ** slye jerk,” with- 
Gut, at the same time, calling ta mind that which 
wąs a counterpoise for many fallinga, Sir Julius Cze- 
sar's boundłess benevolence and philanthropy. His 
„coach was as well known to the poor as atiy hospital 
in England; and a gentlenian who horrowed: itewas 
s6 heset by Sir Julius's poor pensioners, that it cost 
him more than would have hired twenty coaches to 
satisfy their importunity. "This excellent man 
shared with Meautys the glcry of adhering to Bacon 
through all his troubles. The philosopler wrote 
some of his greatest works in Caesar's house, dręw 
in his distresses upon Ceesar's bounty, and, finally, 
died in his arms.—(Vide Lloyd's State WorthieB, 
934; Bacon's Works by Montagu, xvi. cecxxiv.) 


An out-of-the-way Reproof. 

King James, being hunting in the North, 
wes fore't out of the field by a one s 
and a church being the nearest building, 
there he takes sanctuarie, and thruats into 
an obscure and low seate, being ver 
mcanly habited and attended. The aE 


nister had newly stept into the pulpitt, 
and spyed some beames of his Majestie 


tbrongh all, those cloudes, but tooke no 
farther notice on't. He falls to hisworke, 
dicotomizeth his text, and proceeds a little 
way very logically with the parts ; at last 
he suddenly digresses cleane from the 
point, and falls into a bitter declamation 
against swearing, and runns out all his 
sand upon that subject. The Sermon 
ended, the King sends for him to dinner, 
and when they were merry, * Parson,” 
anyes he, * why didst thou tiee so from 
thy text?” * If it please your Majestic," 
sayes he, * when ba tooke the paines to 
come 80 far out of your way to heare me, 
I thought it very good manners for me to 
steppe a little out of my text to meete 
with your Majestie.” * By my saul, mon,” 
sayea the King, * and ton hus mette with 
me s0 as never mon did!” 

This anecdote furnishes us with two of the most 
strongly marked peculiarities of James's character, 
his fondness for hunting and his habit of swearing. 
« [I dare boldly say,” says Qsborne, in his Metnoirs, 
« that one man in his reign might with more safoty 
have killed another than a rascał deer; but ifa 
stag had known to have miscarried, and the author 
fied, a proclamation, with a description of the party, 
had been presentły penned by the Attorney-general, 
and the penalty of his Majesty's high displeasure, 
(by which was understood the Star Chamber, ) threa- 
tened against all that did abet, comfort, or relieve 
him; thus satirical, or, if you please, tragical, was 
this sylvan prince against deer-killers, and indul- 

t to man-slayers.” : 

While Datyeil, in his ** Sketches of Scottish His- 
tory,” p. 86, telis us, * He would make a great deal 
too bold with God in his passton, both with cursing 
and swearing, and a straln higher verging on blas- 

hemy ; but would, in hia better temper, cay, * he 

oped God would not impute tliwm as sins, and lay 
them to his charge, seeing they proceeded from pas- 
sion. He Had need of great aąsistanoę rather thau 
hope, that would make this bdld with God. " 


How Sucriffota shouki be performed. 
"Ben, Jołmioón was mę a taverne and in 
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comes Birhoppe Corbett (but not so tlien) 
into the next roome; Ben. Jehnson calls 
for a quart of raw wine, gives it'the tap- 
ster: * Sirrira,'” suys he, * carry thła to 
the gentleman in the next chamber, and 
tell him I sacrifice my service to him;” 
the fellow did so, and in those words: 
< Friend,” sayes Dr. Corbett, ** I thanke 
him for his love; bnt pry thee tell hym 
from me hee 's mistaken, for sacrifices are 
allwayes durn't.” 

This anecdote, illustrative of the" love of good 
liquor in general, and burnć sack in particular, ma- 
nifested by Bishop Corbet, is confirmed by Aubrey ; 
who, in his Lives, (ii. 203,) after telling us, what we 
can readily believe, *' that his conversation was ex- 
treme pleasant,” adds, * His chaplaine, Dr. Lush- 
ington, was a very learned and ingeniosę man, and 
they loved one another. The Bishop sometimes 
would take thę key of the wine cellar, and he and 
his Chapl wonld goe, and lock themselves in 

"and be merry, Then first he layes downe his epis- 
copal hat,—* There lyes the Dr. Tlen he puts off 
his gowne, 'There lyes the Bishop.  Then?t was, 
« Here'k to thee, Corbet,' and ' llere's to thee, Lush- 


ington.” " 
A Rural Dean. 

One, decluring the analogie betwixt lay 
and divine officers, sayd a Rurall Deane 
was an Ecclesiasticall High Constable. 

The very analogy here suggested has been con- 
tended for by Kennett, in his " Parochial Antiqui- 
ties,” ii. 337, when he represents the rural dean in 
the church as answering to the tything man in the 
state. The Rev. William Dansey, in his recently 
published * Hora Decaniece Rurales,” i.99, provex 
the incorrectness of Kennett's position. 

No Uprzgkt Judge. 

Judge Richardson, in going the Westerne 
Cireuite, had u great flint stone thrownue 
at his head by a malefactor, then con- 
demned, (who thought it meritorious, aud 
the way to be a benefactor to the Com- 


- monwcealth, to take away the Jife of ainan 


80 odious,) but leaning low of his elbow, 
in a lazie recklesse manner, the bullett 
flew too high and only tooke off his hatt. 
Soone after, some friends congratulating 
his delireranec, he replyde, by way of 
jeast (as his fashion was to make a jeast 
of every thingy, * You sce now, if l had 
beene an upright Judye (intimating his 
reclining posture) I had been slaine.”” 


Sir Thorńas Richardson, Chief Justice of the 
Common Bleas, and afterwards of the King's Bench, 
and Speaker of the House of Commons in the Jast 
Parliament of James I. He was born at Mulbarton 
in Norfolk, a county which Fulier has described as 
having a great reputation for litigiousness. Beyond 
doubt it has produced many able lawyers, which 
may have given rise to the Pon: that men there 
stugy law at the plough-tail. (Fuller's Worthiea, 
ii. 126.) Richardson, afier passing through the 
rank of King's Serjeant, was appointed to the Chief 
Justiceship of the Common Pleas on the 28th No- 
vember, 1626, ańd removed to the King's Bench 
24th October, 1631. He died in 1634, and was 
buried in Westminster Abbey. He is described by 
Lloyd (State Worthies, 976), as * humoursom but 
honest.” Of his jokes recorded in other pląces be- 
sides the present MS. the most noted is ońk;made 
upon leaving the Council, where he had been Fepri- 
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e by Land wię A a pozna SA tion, and aboundiag with © instances ofi 
ay wakes and revels. Neal says, the repri . . 8 R 
kad almost broke his heart" (Hist. o. Puritana, ji. 213); deficient information, and of misinformą 


however that t be, it certainly did not deprive tion.” * There is an ostentatious display 
him of his zaa breaking jokes, for as he passed of Mohaminedan articles.” Mr. Cdehey 
out he declared that the lawn sleeves had almost appears, in some instances, to be rather 
PROKO Mm. faatidiowa he addmita that grudition and 
a talent are displayed in this Part, but 
Darietles. « not "much za rh of talent.” We are, 
5 therefore, somewhat surprised at his re- 
July 4, the Anniversary of American  ference to the ** neatness of composition” 
Independence, is a grand fete dayin New in Watkins's Dictiogary. 
York. 4 All creation,” says Capt. Mar- Gildas.—On June 27, was read before 
ryat, * appeared to be independent on this the Royal Society of Literature the com- 
day ; some of the horses particularty so, mencemeht ot the Bio hia_ laiteraria 
for they would not troop *in no line not  Brifannica, consisting ot a life of Gildas, 
no how.” Some preferred going sideways, by Thomas Wright, Esq.,. M.A. This 
like crubs, others went backwards, some very celever piece of criticism, (observes 
would not go at all, othera went a great the dientieman's Magazine,) contained an 
deal too fast, and not a few parted com- entire overthrow of all the previous opi- 
pany with their riders, whom they kicked e nions of this writer, shewing that, in all 
off, just to shew theirindependence. And probability, such a person never existed, 
the women were in the same prędica- and that his history was a.forgery. Arch- 
ment: they miyht dance right, or dance bishop Usher, to solve the chronologicał 
left, it was only out of the frying-pan into difficulties, has supposed that there were 
the fire, for it was pop, pop; bang, bang; two persons of this name; but this con- 
fiz, pop, bang; so that you literally trod jecture, Mr. Wright shewed; involved 
upon gunpowder. 'The troops did not greater absurdities; and he added that 
march in very good order, because, inde- some, to reconcile all of it, * have sup- 
pendently of their not knowing how, there posed that there were six or seven.” 
was a good deal of independence to con- (Gildasx is reputed to have been the son 
tend with. At one time, an omnibus and of a British king, and the most ancient 
four would drive in and cut offthe general  historian of Britain before the arrival of 
and his staff from his division ; at another, the Saxons: he bears a most forcible tes- 
a cart would roll in and insist upon fol- timony to the vices of the British kinga at 
lowing close upon the band of music; so the above period : he is quoted by Horsley, 
that it was a mixed procession—Generals, in his Britaunia Romana.) 
omnibus and four, music, cart-loads of _ The Cyclops Steam Frigate, the largest 
bricks, troops, omnibus and pair, artillśry, steam man-of-war in the world, has just 
hackney-coach, %c. ** Roast pig” is the been lannched from Pembroke dock-yard. 
favourite * independent" dish, und in New Her dimensions are as follows :—length, 
York on the above day, are * six miles of 225 feet; beam between paddles, 38 feet ; 
roast pig,” t. e. three miles of booths on depth of hold, 21 feet. Her tonnage is 
each side of Broadway, and roast-pig in about 1,300, being 200 tons larger than 
each booth! Rocketaęare fired in the the Gorgon, launched from the same slip 
streets, some running horizontally up the about eighteen months since. Her equip- 
pavement, and sticking into the back ofa ment as u man-of-war will be the same 
assenger ; and others mounting słanting- in all respect as a frigate, having a com- 
dicularly, und Paul-prying into the bed- plete gun or main-deck, as well as an' 
room windows on the third floor or attics, upper or quarfer-leck. On the main-deck 
just to see how things are going on ćhere. she will catry eiyhteen long 36-poundera, 
On this day, too, all America gets tipsy.” and on the upper deck, four 48-pounders, 
Versailles Railway. -='The railway be- and two 96-pounders on swivels, carry- 
tween Paris and Versailles, by the right ing a ball of 10 inches diameter, und 
bank of the Seine, was opened on Friday  sweeping round the horizon 240 degrees. 
last by fonr of the King's sons, several of —— Times. 
the ministers, and other funetionaries. Enormous Cabbage.—On the 11th ult. Mr. 
The journey to Versailles, 54 leagues, oc- Hurry, of Bozeat, gathered from his own 
cupied thirty-two minutes ; the returhń, garden a cabbage ofthe Early York kind, 
twenty-five minutes.—7tmes. | , the heart of which measured exactly three 
Tyę New General Ee Dictión- yards round, and served one cow and 
arij, the undertaking ot a fraternity of twelve pigs for food fur two days.—Norćh- 
ublishers, Las been commenced, and the ampton Herald. 
„rst Part published. Mr. Bolton Corney, A Mother's Allowance —What with the 
in the Gentleman's Magazine, shews it to nursing of a I babby, and the re- 
be strangely deficignt,in plan and execu- flections upon yout cruel conduct, four 
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pints of malt liquor a-day is hardly able 
to sustain her.--Vichałas Nickleby, No. 17 
«fill of lively incident. 
- [ieorgian Body-guard.—The duties of the 
interior of the palace, during the residence 
of:the Emperor of Russia in Georgia, are 
pon by a chosen body of yonng 
edrgian princes. Dressed in their'spłen- 
did and becoming national costume, they 
fully uphold the character which the 
Georgians have acqęired, of being the 
handsomest nation in the world. Over a 
closely fitting tunic of rich silk, or brocade, 
they wear a cłoth dress with short sleeves, 
which reaches to the knee. "Their loose 
eastern trouser is of silk, and a black boot 
fitting close to the leg confines it below 
the knee. A sword and pistols, richly in- 
laid, are fastened in their girdle, and on 
their head they wear a low;ylamb-skin cap. ' 
— Capt. Hilbraham's Travels. 
dutographs="The brothers Didot, of 
Paris, have just commenced a splendid 
collection of Autographs of all people and 
all times, to form two folio volumes. 

French Copyright.=The Chambers have 
ultimately agreed that the right of publi- 
cation to authors shall continue for their 
families until thirty years after their de- 
cease.—Foreiyn (Quarterly Review. [Mr. 
Serjeant Talfourd's Bill is again postponed 
till next Session. By the way, here is a 
fact for the Committce. Three ycars since, 
the copyright of a low-priced Catechism 
reverted to its ingenious author, now in 
the wane of life and fortune. Of this little 
book, hundreds of thousands had been 
sold, a circummstance never contempłated 
by the author. Jt was, therefore, a copy- 
right of some value, and its former pro- 
p generously gave the author 6800 

or the renewal. We are not at liberty to 

name the publisher, else we should be 
gratified in so commemorating this 'act of 
true munificence ; for very rarely do men 
of any fraternity remunerate with an eye 
to past profit. *Fund'” is a pleasant 
word ; but, as Elliston.once said, * there is 
no such word as *refund' in the English 
language. '] 

The Royal George.—Col. Pasley is about 
to remove the wreck of the Koyał George, 
by the same means he so effectively em- 
ployed in clearing the Thames a short 
time since. 

Eddystone Lighthouse.—In a terrific hur- 
rięane, jn November, 1824, the men in the 
Fddystone lighthouse appear to have been 
in a most critical situation, alive to peril, 
and conscious of being beyond the hope of 
human aid. The report made by one of 
the light-keepers states that on the morn- 
ing of the Brad, * the sęa was tremendous, 
and broke with sich ,violence on the top 
and Found the baildiny, as to demolish, in 
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an instant, five panea of the glass-lantern 

lass, and ,sixteen cylinder glasses, the 
Moicz of which is of unusual thickness. * 
The house shook with so much violence 
as. to oecasion considerable motion of the 
cylinder glassea fixed in the lamps; and, 
at times, the whole building appeared to 
jump as if resting on an elastic body. The 
water came from the top of the building 
in such quantities that we were over- 
whelmed, and the sea made a breach from 
the top of the house to the bottom. — 
United Service Journal. 

Caviare.—The Russians have the mo- 
nopoly of sturgeon-fishing in several of 
the rivers of Mazanderan and Ghilan, and 
export immense quantities of caviare from 
thence to Astracan. The average number 
of fish tuken daily in the Żejin during the 
spring, amounts to between six and seven 
hundred ; their weight varying from thirty 
to sixty pounds each. On the arrival of 
a boat-load at the station, the fish are 
ranged in rows along the flogr ; a bearded 
Russian, armed with a broad shining axe, 
passes along each line, dealing death at 
every blow ; the roe is next carefully taken 
out and packed in casks; and every part 
of the fish is made some use of. In the 
brigantines, tle fish are packed in layers 
in the hold, covered with salt, which looks 
like mud when trampled down by the bare 
feet of the filthy-looking crew.—Capt. 77'i/- 
braham's Travels. 

Picturesqueness of Povertys—The habi- 
tations of the poor are very pieturesquc 
feakures of rural seenery. We are writing 
on a beautiful village green, which ought 
to be the ** publie walk” of the place. To 
our left a rich man is raising a proud 
pile of Italian architecture ; before us is a 
cockneyfied cottage—a humhle dwelling 
altered by some jgnorant carpenter and 
honse-agent into ** a genteel cottage resi- 
dence'”=—to let. To the left is an un- 
adorned, genuine cottage, *out of the 

rpendicular,” with shelving roof, and 
casements blinded with creepiug plants, 
and garden with tumble-down  pales. 
Which of these objects would a painter 
prefer ; ś 

Swan River Fleas.—The Australian fleas 
are half as large as a barley-corn ; and in 
the Swan River Region, the plan of getting 
rid ofthese pests is to carry the bed and 
bedding and spread them near an ant-hill, 
the denizens of which will seize the sleep- 
ing fleas and carry them off.— Heconnoi- 
tring Travels in South Australia. 
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THE LATE SULTAN. 


[THE preńxed pora has been engraved, by the 
courtesy of Sir Theophilus Lee, from a miniature 
pasa to him by the late Sultan; and which 
as already been lithograpbed, and published in 
London by Messrs. Ackermann. Having ascer- 
tained the latter facts, we addressed a letter to Sir 
Therphilus Lee, at his seat, The Elma Park, in 
Hampshire, requesting permission to transfet the 
portrait to our pages: this communication was 
p pe7 and liberally repligd to on July 26; and, 
but for anxiety that our artist should do ample 
łustice to so rare and intółestinę a memorial, the 
present Engraving would have illustrated a previous 
Number of the Literary World. "The remainder we 
are willing to lcave to the discermment of the lite- 


rary publice.] 

Every reader of *the folio of eight" | 
pages” must have perused with concern 
the record of the recent demise of the Sultan 
Mahmoud Khan IL. ; and the majority of 
such readers, we are persuaded, will feele 
interested in the following attempt to 
sketch the leading events of the life of this 
extraordinary monarch=—a man who has 
performed too prominent a part in the 
state drama ot the affuirs of Europe for 
thirty yeafs past, to be passed over with 
mere encomium or censure. 


Birth ; Childhood ; Youth. 

Mahmoud I[. was the thirtieth sovereign 
of the family of Osman, and the twenty- 
fourth who had reigned in Constantinople 
since the conquest of that city in 14.0. 
He was born in the year of the Ilegira, 
1163; on the 14th of Ramazan, 1199, of the 
Ottoman era ; or the Z0th of July, 1785, of 
the Christian calendar. He wus the son 
of Sultan Abdul-Hamid, and was the ontły 
survivor of a very numerous family.t His 
mother was of French extraction, and im- 
bued his mind with more intelligence than 
is usually found in a Seraglio ; but though 
Faj i acquainted with Persiah and Arabic, 
in the year 1836, Mahmoud is stąted b 
Dr. Walsh to have known neither Frenc 
nor any other European tongue. He was 
a mere infant at his father's death ; and 
his cousin Selim, aa the oldest surviving 
male heir, was called to the throne ;Ż in 
whose hunds, according to the barbarous 
regulations of the dynasty, was Mahmoud's 


* The Times has spoiled the alliterative accu- 
racy of Cowper's * folio of four pages,” as he de- 
sighated a newspaper. 

t Maucfarlane heard the number of children of 
Abdul-Hamid, (or the Servant of God,j differently 
stated—at twenty, twenty-four, and thirty, male and 
female. (Macfarlane's Consłantinoplie in 1828, 
vol. ii. p. 76.) Dr. Walsh states Malimoud to have 
. been born in the year 1788, and to have been the 
only survivór of fifteen male children; of the females 
no sccouht is taken, but jt is said he had an equal 
number of ulisters Residence in Constanlinopie, 
vol1.1.p. 887. . . 7 

„£ The order of succession is not, as in European 
motiąrohieg, from father to aldest son—but on the 
death ox deposttton of a Sujtan, the'eldest prinee of 
the rażz, be be hręther, coRsin, or son, is called to 
thę throne—Afefariane, vol. ii. p. 79. 
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life and death. A few years after, when 
the hapless. and amiable Selim was de- 
throncd, he became for many montha the 
companion of his imprisonment; and Selim 
derived an agreeable occupation for his 
active and afflicted mind, in imparting to 
his young cousin Mahinoud the knowledge 
he had acquired when at liberty, and a 
sovereign. Mustapha IV.. was next called 
to All the throne : he was cousin to Selim, 
and brother to Mahmoud, and by the vilest 
of his slaves was Sęlim foully murdered ; 
whilst Mahmoud, upprehending a similar 
fate, filed and hid himself under a heap of 
carpets. Thence he was drawn to ascend 
the throne of Selim, his kind relative, his 
benefactor and tutor. 


Mahmoud becomes Sultan. 

Mahmoud ascendedthe throne on the 11th 
of August, IS05; and onły a few months . 
had elapsed, when, to maintain himself in 
the sovereignty, Mahmoud ordered the 
murder of his brother Mustapha, as that 
brother had before ordered the murder of 
Selim. Thus was the domestie tragedy 
completed. Fratricides are common in 
Turkish history, and are deemed so ne- 
cessary m policy, that the people annex 
no moral turpitude to such! murders in the 
Seraglio. * 

On the day that Mahmoud ascended the 
throne, tlirty-three heads were cxposed ut 
the gate of the Seruglio; among which 
the hideous detormity of the chief of the 
black eunuchs shone conspicuousły on a 
silver dish, allotted to him on account of 
the dignity of his office. "The leaders of 
the revolution, that had dethroned Selim, 
were strangłed, and thrown into the Bos- 
Ran and such of the women of the 
jeraglio as had rejoiced at Selim's death, 
in sacks, and drowned, at 
Kiz, Koulessi, opposite the 


were sewn u 
the tower o 
Seraglio point, 
The destruction of Mahmoud's oppres- 
sive Grand Vizier was one of the carliest 
events of his reign; and, compared to the 
horrors then committed for three days, in 
Constantinople, the revolutions which de- 
throned Selim and Mustapha sink into 
familiar and insignificant 'tragedies. The 
city was the scene ofa terrific civil war: 
the massacre was indiscrimihate, and help- 


* The following are the dała of the rapidly suc- 
ceeding revolutions and atrocities: Selim was de- 
posed on thę 3lst of May, 1807. Mustapha was 
uGposed, after having murdered Selim, the 28th of 
July, 1808. Mahmoud was girt with the imperial 
sable on the Jlth of August, 1808; and put his 
brother Mustapha to death on the 16th of Novem- 
ber following. (Macfarlane.) In these three revo- 
lutions it is calculated, that about 30,000 men were 
destroyed in Constantinople. At each accession, 
the women of the ac sovereign's harem were 
eustomarily destroyed ; but Dr. Wałsh states, that 
only three or four females were put to death at the 
accession of Mahmoud. 
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less women and children were butchered 
by the soldiery ; houses were fired in cvery 
direction, arma were discharged from the 
wińdows, and stones and boiling oil were 
thrown upon the troops in the streets, 
where the flames and toppling ruina, re- 
specting neither party, frequently inter- 
rupting their combats, consuming both, or 
burying them under smokinę ruins. No 
one attempted to stay the confiagration ; 
and soon the most populous quarter of 
Constantinople was covered with a sheet 
of fire ; whilst the cries, the groans of wo- 
men, and old men and children, excited nó 

ity amidst the general crash and clamomr. 
Mabinond heheld the awfal spectacle from 
one of the lofty towers of the Seraglio ; 
but not *like another Nero,” us some 
have unjustly asserted—the flames were 
not of his kiudling, and he would fuin have 
extingnished them, had not the fire_„bcen 
so iniense as not to be arrested hy throw- 
ing to the*ground whole stacks of houses. 
The mob mistook the Sultan's commisera- 
tion and mercy for weakness and fear, and 
amidst their cries for vengeance, were 
suggestions that it was time to dispose of 
Mahmoud as Selim had been disposed of. 
Those voices were Mustapha's death-war- 
rant. For three dnys his fate had heen 
hanging by a thread; and Mahmoud now 
listened to those who depicted the ferocity 
and revengeful disposition of his brother, 
in a manner to shew that the hour for his 
becoming a fratricide had at length arrived. 
As the ominous voices clamoured at the 
Seraglio gate, the Sultan gave the horrible 
command—for a brother's murder. * By 
some, who are inclined to take tbe most 
fuvourable view of his character, it is said 
that the words died on his lips—that he 
twice reverted from his officers and cour- 
tiers, who expected the.order with impa- 
tience, and walked to the łoophole or 
window, whence he could ohserve the mul- 
titude ; and that when at last he con- 
strained hinself to utter the words, * Let it 
be done and quickly,” he covered his face 
with the shawl of his turban, and, shiver- 
ing from head to foot, threw himself in the 
corner of a sofa. Others, however, a ssert, 
that, on hearing the cries of the people, 
he became furious, and rushed himself 
with the Kislar-agha and the Capidji- 
bashi, to the prison of his brother. and 
oresided at the murder. The facts are 

uried in the mysteries of the Seraglio% 
but whatever was the mode of execution, 
or the feelings of nature, the last shriek 
of the cowardly Mustapha soon echoed 
through that bloody recess. and Malimoud 
felt the security of his unity--the inviola- 
bility of the sole male relict of the Osman 
race, and might say, with horrid triumph, 
* I am alone—and there is none but me.” ** 


* Macfarlane, vol. il. p. 99. 
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From this dreadfaul moment, Mahmoud 
may be said to have borne a charmed 
life : he felt this, and strong in the pecu- 
liarity of bis silnation, uńdertook and ac- 
complished measures which none of his 
predeccssors darcd contempłate. The 
birth of sons did not imuinediately endan- 
ger his safety, for the Turks eount their 

rinces as nonght until they reach men- 
100d : ** yet, the sugden death of his eldest 
son, (on whim the cyes of the party ad- 
verse to reform and innovation were 
fixed.) in the tenth year of his age, is by 
many attributed to poison, administercd 
by a jeałous and unnatural father ; though 
such a crime would have been premature, 
andsit scemms more probable that the child 
died of the small-pox.”** 

The death of Mahmoud's brother broke 
the shield und spear ofthe rebellions party; 
and when it was ascertained that the 
dreadcd vizier, Mnstapha-Bairactar, had 
perished in the flames of the revolution 
which 4e and not the Śultan had provoked; 
and when the multitude had draggcd the 
corpse to the open square of the Etmcidan, 
the great resort of the Janissaries, and 
had there inpaled it;=—they listened to 
their Sultan, the civil war coased, and 
everything returned to its accnstomed 
order. Mahmoud did not, howevcr, spare 
the friends of the Bairactar: lic had one 
of their chiefs put to death without any 
remorse, and exposed his head at the 
gate of the Seraglio for anonth ; and many 
others were straugled. Upon this crisis, it 
has been remarked, that Mahmoud, * al- 
though utterly regardlesa of human life 
when opposed to his profit or his pleasure, 
or brought into contact with his own per- 
sonal dislike or revenge, he never scems 
to have indnlged in cruelty for cruelty's 
sake alone.""$ 


* Macfarlane, vo]. ii. p. 100. 

+ Macfarlane, vol. ii. p. 103. "This accomplished 
writer gives a picturesque version of the Baiructar's 
death, contrary to the generally received statement, 
that, being betrayed by tle Janissaries, he blew hum- 
self up in a powder-ma$żazine. The fact is, the 
Janissaries fired his palace, while he was drunk, 
and m his harem. On bcing aroused, and finding 
no avenue of escape through the fire, he retreated 
to a solid stone tower of the viziral palace, provided 
with double iron doors, wherein he hoped to be 
secure from the fire till his friends from without 
woułd come to his release. "They, on the contrary, 
believed him to have escaped, and accordingly left 
the palace to the flames, which speedily devoured 
it. On the evening of the second day, some fellows, 
with the view of plunder, approached the stone 
tower, the only vestige of the palace, and having 
forced open the two tron doors, in a dark chamber, 
or cell, they found the bodies of the terrible Pasactar, 
his favourite female slave, and his ennuch. They 
had been asphixated. Beside the bodies were bags of 
gold and cases of jewels. The scene was as Cliarac- 
teristie as might he— the Bairactar's finalewa* troły 
Turkish—gold, a woman, $and an eunuch! There 
he lay, with the pledges of his jealousy, his lust, and 
his avarice, about him! | 
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It is, however, time to głance at fea- 
tures of the Sultan's character which are 
less discreditable to hunanity. The coun- 
try had been carrying on u war with Rus- 
sia but feebly ; the armies of the Emperor 
had driven the '[urks ont of the provinees, 
and followed them across the Danube; and 
the Grand Vizier had retreated beyond 
the Balcan, and taken up a position at 
Adrianople, leaving nothing to obstruet 
the march of the enćmy on the capital, 
bnt a garrison in Shumła and the Balcan 
mountains, which they were preparing to 
pass. At this eritical moment, the young 
Sultan erccted the standard of Mahomet 
at Daud Pacha, around which the people 
speedily rallied : 200,000 men were, sud- 
denły raised ; a new Vizier was appointed, 
who partook of his master's energies; ande 
the Russians, instead of passing the Bal- 
can, us was expected, were compelled to 
re-cross the Danube, and the peace of 
1812 ensued. From this time the Turkish 
empire remained tranquil, till the Greek 
insurrectión burst out, und again called 
forth the terrible cenergies of the sovereign. 

Meanwhile, the heart of Mahmoud had 
becn hardened and elated by habitual 
rigour and success. He did not temporize 
with revolted pachas or disafiected bodies, 
as his predecessors had done; but he suw 
them fall, one after another, until none 
remained with the semblance of power, 
save Ali Pacha of Yunina, and Mchemet 
Ali of Egypt; and they were fain to be 
regular in their payment of tribute, and 
testimonials of respect and submission. 

The Sultan had now ucquired the cha- 
racter of a man of extraordinary activity 
of mind, and uncompromising sevrerity of 
temper : he governed not,by his minis- 
ters, but by himself; he knew what was 
going on better than any man in bis em- 

tre, and was always able to unticipate 

is Vizier's reports. He frequented the 
streets at night in disguise, like Haroun 
Alraschid, entering coffee-houses, mixing 
with all ranks, and hearing their opinions ; 
und, though persons often recognised the 
imperial spy, they dared not: divulge the 
detection. 

The Janissaries. 

At the accession of Mahmoud, the two 
great parties in the empire were the Qule- 
mas and the Janissaries, both of which 
took alarm at the Sultan's reforming 
spirit. On the cessation of the hostilities 

ust related. thc Sultan's proud nature was 
umbled by the triumph of the Janis- 
ary party; and although their rebellion 
had relieved him from a master, by des- 
. troying the Bairactar, he treasured up all 
the. torments he kad experienced from 
theth, resolving 'tób rerenge them; and 
from his feigned reconciliation with them 
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in 1808, untił the moment when he anni- 
hilated them, in 1826, or during more than 
sixteen years, he never lost sight of his 
plans against this odious body. The ter- 
rific catastrophe, sickening as are the nar- 
ratives of its horrors, has scarcely been 
exagyerated. The fatal revolt, to which 
they had bęen mainly excited by the Sul- 
tan, commenced in June, and the final 
crisis on the 15th. Heysengin, the Janis- 
sary- Aga, was with Mahmoud, together 
with the garrisons of the castles of the Bos- 
phorus. In the morning, the whole force 
of the Janissaries, with their inverted soup 
kettles, (the emblems of revolt,) assem- 
bled in the great square of the Etmcidan; 
and summoned their Aga, of whom they 
had no suspicion, to convey their demands 
to the Sultan, who was sitting with his 
ministers, men of rank, and military, at | 
the Seraglio, not deliberating on recon- 
ciliatiou, but on extirpating the corps alto- 
gether. The Aga, having now brought 
them to open rebellion by flattering them, 
threw uside the mask, stigmatised them as 
infidels, and called upon them to submit 
to the Sultan's clemency. Their smothered 
rage then burst out: a party rushed to the 
homes of the Aga and the ministers, rased 
them to the ground, applied torches, and 
in half an hour, Constantinople streamed 
with blood bencath the glare of flames. 
Mahmoud hesitated, and was about to 
conciliate ; but the Aga repulsed tlre idca 
with firmness, knowing that to effect con- 
ciliation, his head must be the first offer- 
ing. The Sultan consentcd to retire, and 
leave the rest to the Aga, with 60,000 
royal troops. He first scoured the streets, 
and drove the rebels into the Etmeidan, 
where the Janissaries were erowded to- 
gether in blind confidence on their num- 
bers. A masked battery on the hill be- 
yond opened on' them, the troops sur- 
rounded them, and the wooden buildings 
were fired. They strove with madness to 
force their passage from the burning pile ; 
a tremendous fire of artillery was opened 
upon them, the carnage was terrible, and 
whole masses were in a moment struck 
down, erery one who ażtempted to escape 
was driven back, and massacred on the 
spot; and 6,000 mangled and scorched 
bodies were next day found among the 
smoking ruins, besides nearly as many 
more bodies in the streeta, so us in some 
places to stop thepassage.* A hattischeriff 

* The number of Janissaries destroyed is vari- 
ously stated. Slade states it at 20,000 or 25,000. 
(Records of Travels, vol. i. p. 260.) Dr. Walsh states 
them to have amounted, by death and exile, to 
20,000; but, in his Preface, obseryes: "the num- 
ber of Janissaries destroyed has been reduced by 
the Turks themselves £o 700 or 800”. (Residence at 
Constantinopie.) Macfarlane was assured, by per- 


sons who were at Pera on the bloody day, that, 
except the roar of two cannons, (the only pieces 
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was then read in the mosques declaring the 
Janissaries infamous, the order abolished, 
and the name an anathema. The Sultan, 
glorying in the greatness of his exploits, 
added to his titles that of Gazi, or Con- 
queror ; and the treacherous Aga was ad- 
vaneed to the dignity of a pacha of three 
tails; as was the commander of the 
troops in Constantinople, who was like- 
wise honoured as *the Destroyer of the 
Janissaries.''* 

We have not space for comment upon 
this sanguinary event. Undoubtedly, a 
great bar to improvement was removed 


by the extirpation of the Janissaries ; but,” 


however great the benefit, the heart 
sickens at its cost. Still, their vices and 
excesscs were abominable ; and the bene- 
fit of their suppression has already aided 
the amelioration of a vast empire. After 
- the above triumph, in 1826, ihe Sultan's 
life became completely changed : dręssed 
almost like a European officer, he might 
be seen drilling his troops and improving 
them in the arts of war; for, only by the 
organization of an army, could his other 
projects be executed. 
Greece, Egypt, and Syrta. 

The disnemberment of the Turkish em- 
pro of Greece, Egypt, and Syria, can only 
iere be referred to as events of the Sul- 
tan's rciyn, for the details of which our 
columns will not afford recapitulation. In 
1821, the Greeks deelared their indepen- 
dence ; after a long and bloody conilict, 
the governments of Russia, France, and 
England interfered ; though, but for the 
« untoward” attack of the Turks at Nuva- 
rino, and the annihilation of their marine 
by a British Admiral, the independence of 
Greece would, probably, havc long been 
delayed. The Sultan was then brought to 
terms ; and in 1829, Greece was left to 
its own government. Egypt has likewise 
revolted ; the Pachu governs according to 
forms and regulations which he has him- 
self established; and his reforms may be 
considered as more complete and effective 
than those of Mahmoud in Turkey. 


of artillery employed,) they heard scarcely any. 
thing on their side of the Golden Horna (Con- 
stantinopie in 1828, vol. ii. p. 127.) Among the 
advantages which followed the extinction of the 
Janissaries, was the less frequent occurrence of 
. fires in Constantinople. 

* Macfnrlane, in a copious note, describes the origin 
of the Janissaries, (yenghi cheri, or new Boldiers,) 
from Gibbon, and relates their subsequent history 
Instituted by Bajazet, (Ilderim,) after being nearly 
destroyed at the battle of Angora, they were resus- 
citated by Amurath, and received their perfect 
organization at Adrianople, 1389. "Thus they re- 
mained till their final hour in 1826. Originally 
ralsed from a tribute of Christian children, they 
became, at length, composed of native-born Mussul- 
mans. From having been astanding army for the 
Sultan, they were changed into a vast national guard; 
and hence they became the incubus of the Seraglio. 
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In the eighteenth century, the Ottoman 
power was materially crippled by the Rus- 
sians ; and, in our days, the same nation 
has again shbaken the Turkish influence ; 
when, in 1828, a Russian army crossed the 
Balkan, advanced nearly to the gates of 
Constantinople, and dietated a peace to 
the „Sultan. Turkey, therefore, can no 
longer be considered a first-rate European 
power. 


Reforms of the Sultan. 


When Mahmoud began his march of im- 
provement, he caused a complete plan of 
the new reforms, with answers to all the 
objections that had or could, with reason, 
be made to them, to be printed at Ścutari, 
and qispersed through the troops, in whose 
discipline the refonns were contemplated. 
»One of the Śultan's early measures was the 
expulsion of the packs of dogx which had 
long foraged the streeta of Constantinople, 
where they had inereascd to such an extent 
as to be a great nuisance. The most 
marked change in the Turks” domestie 
usages was in their beginninf to drink 
wine. Soldiers were paraded, instead of 
being always shut up in barracks: their 
uniforms were changed, the officers wear- 
ing Wellington coats, pantaloons, and 
boots. Gazettes were first published, the 
former practice being to record cvents 
only once in thirty years. 'The precursor 
of the newspaper was an account of un 
expedition of DDaud Pacha of Bagdad ; this 
bemęg, Dr. Walsh believes, *the first 
printed detail of passing cvents ever issued 
by the government of Turkey for the in- 
formation of the people.” In 1835, ap- 
pe tle first printed newspaper, in two 
olio sheets, in Turkish and French ; for 
which a printing office was established, 
and an historian or editor appointed ; the 
political news being daily sent to him by 
the Sultan's ministers, and * the Army” 
by the Siraskier: Mahmoud was a con- 
tributor, and occasionally wrote * the lead- 
ing article ;*' indeed, he was the virtnal 
editor. The Sultan's conduct to Christiaus 
cannot be too highly commended : he pro- 
tected them on all occasions; in 188], 
he issued a firman for the repnir of the 
Greek churches; and his tolerant spirit 
more than once led the Turks to believe 
that he was about to turn Christian. Ile 
abolished the barbarous practice of sending 
the ambassadors of foreign states, in case 
of disagreement between them, to the 
Seven Towers, and the custom of exacting 
presents from every ambassador. His en- 
couragement of the arts is another revolu- 
tionary trait in his character: by a com- 
mandment of the Koran, the exhibition of 
the human face is forbidden as idołatrous; 
but Mahmoud had his Own portrait painted 
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several times by different artists.* Turkish 
prejudice had been egually strong against 
copyiny the human figure, and dissection ; 
but the Sultan sanetioned, at his press at 
Seutari, the printing of a treatise on ana- 
tomy, and founded a school of surgery 
and medicine. His precautions with re- 
ENY to contagious diseases were remąrk- 
able; the 'Turks being invelerately op- 
osed to them on the ground that it was 
impious to avoid whatever disorder it 
leased Allah to sepd: Mahmoud iniro- 
uced vaccination, established quarantine 
offices and lazarettos, boards of health 
and sanatory police, as preventives of 
plugue, cholera, $c.; and he hud printed 
and distributed several thousand copies of 
a pamphlet of precuutionury measuregand 
treatment. The Sultan's political reforms 
were more difficult, because he had power 
to contend with, as well as prejndiece and 
iynorance: formerly, the sovereign ab- 
stained from all personal contact with his 
subjects, and sent his opinion and dic- 
tatton in writing; hut Mahmoud sat in 
council in*the divan, spoke his opinion, 
and encouraged others to do the saine. 
Among inany other customs, Muhmoud 
adopted the useful one of visiting the 
different parts of his empire, for ascertain- 
ing the wants of his people, and applying 
the best remedies. Dr. Walsh describes 
one of his tours of inspection in Gallipoli, 
the Dardanelles, und Adrianople, in the 
year 1831 ; when he distributed money for 
building schools, repniring hospitals, Se. ; 
and, on his return, being struck with the 
desolation of Thrace, he ordered that 
peasants should be sent in from other 
PoE to gather the harvest, and that 
amlets shonld be built for them. Ou 
reaching Constantinople, he was weleomed 
by the chiłdren of all the schools which he 
had established ; a scene which Dr. Walsh 
compares to the annual assemblage of our 
schools in St. Panl's Cathedral; * with 
this difference, that the children of only 
one profession appear on that day in Lon- 
don, but here all the raried shades of Turk, 
Jew, and Christian, were blended togetlier, 
equally fostered, and the benefits of educa- 
tion and encouragement alike extended 
to all"* This remarkable tour of a 
Turkish sovereign wus marked by consi- 
deration and benevolence, not like those 
of any former Sultan, whose progress was 
traced by oppression and desolation. Here 
was no extortion of the peasant, no bas- 
tinadoiug of Rayas, no strangling and de- 
capiiation of suspected pachas. Wherever 
he went, he left behind him traces of be- 
neficence.* $ ój 
* The miniature which he presented to Sir Theo- 
philis Lee was painted by Manas, *' Portrait-painter 
to His Imperial Majesty the Sultan.” 
ł e» s Residence in Constantinople, vol. ii. 
P- 317. 
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Personal dppearance. 

Dr. Walsh skeiches the Sultan as Śa 
tall, ill-made, mean-looking man: his 
countenance as dark as mahogany ; his 
beard very full, and as black and glossy as 
jet; it is said he used artificial] means to 
colour it. łle was remarkable for the 
smallness of his hands and the length of 
his body ; the latter being that of a man 
exceeding six feet in stature, though he 
was not morc than five feet seven or eight 
inches. He looked ałways to most ad- 
vantage sitting or riding, and, in fact, he 
was seldom seen by strangers in any other 
position.” On the occasion of an inter- 
view, the Doctor describes the Sultan's 
** dress a dark, dingy red robe, and we 
thought there appeured nothing brilliant 
about him.” His head seemed immovable ; 
«* but his eye was continually rolling, and 
the white of it, something like the colour 
of white glass, gleaming now and then 
undef his mahogany torehead, as he 
glanecd sideways at us, guve him, I 
thought, a most demon-like expression, 
according well with the cruel character I 
had heard of the man, the melancholy 
stute of the country, and the gloomy cell 
in which he received us.”* "The Doctor 
stw Mahmoud on horseback, in Europcan 
dress, boots, and pantaloons, with a mili- 
tary cloak buttoncd under his chiu ; and, 
instcad of the awkward and contracted 
position in which he had seen him before, 
covered with a loug dress, like a woman, 
he had u manly and firm seat, with long 
stirrups ; he wore the fez, or red cap, hav- 
ing laid aside the turban. 

Macfarlane relates that the Sultan had 
got ridof the sickly hue of the Scraglio 
in his military life and the field: his com- 
plexion was excessively sun-burnt, and a 
manly brown ; he had lofty and orientally 
arched eyebrows,, large coal-black eyes, 
thick beard and moustachoes, and a lordly 
carriage of the head: Lis stąture was not 
tall, but a fine breadth of shoulders, an 
open chest, and well set arms, denoted 
robustness and great bodily strength; 
and he boasted of pulling the longest bow 
of any man in his doriniońa. The lower 

art of his frame was not so good; his 
egx being ungracefol, from the Turkish 
mode of continnally sitting with them 
crossed under the body. He wore no 
gloves, (which, indeed, no Turk has yet 
worn) ; and his Wellington boots were not 
of leather bnt of black velvet. Mah- 
moud's constitution was always good, and 
his military life improved his general 
health : he mostly wore the celoth scull- 
cap, with nothing to shade his eyes; and 
exposure to the glaring sun, in 1827, did 
considerable injnry to his eyes. He was 


3 A Walsh's Residence in Constantinople, vol. i. p 
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the best horseman, d ła Europóenne, in his 
army : on his visits to the mosque, he rode 
a horse richly caparisoned with housings 
of silver, and gold bit and bridle set with 
jewels, and stirrups of massive gold. 
After prayer, he emerged an altered man : 
disencumbered of his costly turban, 
plumes, diamond aigrettes, and flowing 
robes, he appeared in a simple military 
dress—a plain, dark-blue mantle, cossack 
trowsers and boots, with cavalry spurs 
fastened to the heels; his only head-cover- 
ing a common fez, or scarlet eloth cap, 
with a blue silk tassel.* 

Slade describes the personal appearance 
as favourablc and characteristic, more in 
accordance witli the expression of our 
portrnit: his eyes were saturnine; his 
complexion dark ; his countenance hedged 
by a fine black heard, open, at times mild, 
its form owal; his hands were small; his 
body remarkably long; his stature „five 
feet eight inches. + 

Miss Purdoe portrays Malunoud as a 
man of noble physiognomy and graceful 
hearing, who sat upon his horse with 
gentlemanlike case. and whose counte- 
nance was decidedly prepossessing. Ile 
wore in his fez an aigrette of diamonds, 
sustaining a cluster of peacock's feathers ; 
an ample blue cloak was fłung across his 
shoulders, whose collar was one mass of 
ea and on the third finger of his 
ridłe-hand glittered the largest brilliant 
the lady had ever seen. The Sultan was 
not handsome, and yet it is difficult to 
define wherefore ; for his features were 
good and strongly marked, and his cye 
bright and piercing: his jet-bluck hair, 
seen in heavy curls beneath his fez, and 
his bushy and well-triimmed beard, added 
considerably to the dignity of bis appear- 
ance; and gave him a look of much 
greater youth than ha could actually 
boast. Probably, our lady-truveller is the 
best authority on male beauty; but her 
udmiration of Mabmond is tempered with 
exposnre of his * consummate personal 
vanity,” his delicious cheatery of painting 
red and white, cosmetics, self-adornnent, 


Kc.ł 
Private Life, * 

Many interesting traits of the Sultun's 
personal history and private life are re- 
corded by the travellers already quotcd. 
Dr. Walsh learned from one in constant iu- 
tercourse with Mahmoud, that he took tw 
mcals daily, one at eleven a. M., and the 


* See Constantinople in 1825, vol. i. pp. 496—506. 

t Records of Travels, vol. i. p. 208.—Ślade is 
sonmiewhat coutradictory: in his /tecords, he attrl- 
butes to Mahmoud temperance as regards women ; 
and in his Turkey, Greece, and Malta, such inde- 
corous and Unprecedented gallautry as to cause a 
revolt in the harem. 

1 City of the Sultan. 
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other at sunset; he exchanged the Turkish 
stool and tray for a chair and table; the 
latter was laid English fashion, with gold 
spoons, and champagne, his favourite wine, 
He alwnys ate alone; the dishes, sixty or 
seventy, were served covered and sealed; 
he broke the seal himself, tasted the dish, 
and when he came to one he fancied, he 
dined sparingly upon it; he was free in the 
use of wine.*  ITis mmanners were mild and 
amiable ; he was aordial friend, and a 
good master to his domestics: he was vur 
fond of his children, and would play wit 
them by the hour, allowing them to elimb 
up and ride on hisback. Dr. Walsh, when 
botanising one day, stumbled upon Mah- 
moud, on the shores of the Bosphorus, 
sittirąyr under a little tent, playing with one 
of his children ; his Majesty took no notice 
sof the Doctor, who did not, however, feel 
his head safe, until he again got beyond 
the prohibited circle. SŚłade represents 
Mahmond's kindness and liberality to 
those about him ns remarkable; but that 
be had no firmness or ceonstancy: * the 
favowrite of to-day he would bowstriny to- 
morrow. A passion for building, a diff- 
culty of access unusual in oriental princes, 
and debauchery, were the minor traits of 
his character; his presence made solitude 
a crowd; converted the vacant space into 
peopled haunts.” + 

Among all the changes effected by the 
Sultan, the greatest revolution seems to 
have becn effected in himself. His early 
characier, that of unsparing eruelty, was 
changed to a humane and kindly disposi- 
tion. Refommn, like charity, should begin 
ut home; and 8o it was with Mahmoud. 
He once countenanced slavery: in 18530, 
he issued a decree as a first step to its 
abolition in Turkey. From being avari- 
cious le became extremely generous; and 
his rerenge gave place to clemency and 
forgiveness. 

Death of the Sultan. 

Muhmoud died on the morning of Mon- 
day, Jnly 1. On June 27, he took leave of 
the high functionaries of the empire; and, 
after attempting to console his son, who 
had been brought to bis bedside, he nd- 
dressed bim thus: * My son, never for a 
moment lose sight of the high station to 
which it has pleased Heaven to callyou. 


* The Sultan adopted the use of wine as one of 
the European customs to which he made such ap- 
proximarions. Fragments of certain long-necked 
hottles, which are never scen to contain anythin 
hut good French wines, were now and then cspie 
thrown in heaps in the garden of a small lonely 
Kiosk, on thę hills of Asia, cłose beliind the bean- 
tiful vihage of Kanderli, to which tle Sultan was 
wont to resort every evening during the sumumer of 
1828. The usual associate in these convivial mo- 
ments, was said to be his sword-beater.e-Afacfar- 
lane, vol. ii. p. 6. . u 

t_Turkey, Greece, and Malta, vol. il. p. 182. 
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Yon are still young ; hence you stand in 
need of the advice of wise and faithful 
counsellors. Henceforward, men will not 
shew themselves before you as they really 
are. Seldom will the truth be laid before 
you in all its purity. Invoke, then, the 
assistance of Halil and of Chosrew (two 
of his sons-in-law) ; let the one be to youa 
symhol of courage and firmness, and the 
other of prudence and judgment. Finish 
the work which I huge commenced.” 

The Sultan expired at ten o'clock in 
the morning, at the age of fifty-four, save 
nineteen days, and in the thirty-first yeur 
of his reign. The body was removed to 
the Seraglio ; by twelve, his son and suc- 
cessor was proclaimed ; and at five in the 
afternoon, the funeral procession moved 
to the spot which Mahmoud had himself 
pointed out as the wished-for place of buriak 
—in the centre of the principal street of 
Constantinople—the Divan Tolon. There 
was no pageantry : the bier was carried 
by the ministers and officers of the impe- 
rial household; and the lamentations of 
the peoplt were long and loud.* 

Mahmoud is stated to have left three 

rinces ; the present Sultan, Abdul-Medjid, 

oru April 19, 1823; Abdul-Aziz, born 
Feb. 9, 1830 ; and Nizamud-Din, born Dec. 
6, 1835 : four princesses, Salyha-Sultane, 
born June 16, 1811, and married in 1834 
to Halil Pacha ; Mihr-Mah-Sultane, born 
June 9, 1812, married in 1836, to Muham- 
med-Said Pacha; Khacidje-Sultane, born 
Sept. 6, 1825; and Adile-Sultane, born 
May 1, 1836. These are the Sultan's le- 
gitimate children ; the progeny of the 
ladies of his harem it is not so easy to 
enumerate. 


The Nizam, or Autograph. (See Cut.) 


The cut beneath the portrait represents 
the Nizam, or signature of Mahmoud, 
which, when explicated, forms the letters 
which express * Sultan Mahmoud Khan, 
son of Sultan Abdul-Hamed Khan, ever 
vietorious.” An officer of high rank, 
called Nizamgee, is appointed to impress 
this cypher officially on all publie docu- 
ments, as the Sultan's- signature. The 
Nizam is likewise strack on the obverse of 
all Turkish coins, instead of the similitude 
of the sovereign's head. 


„ The present Sultan 


is in his seventeenth year: Slade de- 
sćribed him, in 1837, as a lad, brought up 
d la T'rque in the Seraglio, knowing no 
more óf the people than the ennuchs and 
the ministers ol his father. "The news- 
papers of the day, however, stąte that 

e is well educatcd that he speaks 
_ equally well the. Turkish, Greek, and 


* We are not.aware tlmt the cause of the Sultan' 
Jleńth has been oficikily stated. A 
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French languages; and that hitherto he 
has given signs only of a good disposition. 
His accession may be considered auspi- 
cious; since, * for the first time in the 
Seraglio, no princely heads have fallen in 
the path of the Emperor.” He was crowned 
on the 1lth of July. 
Political Summary. 

We cannot better cłose this sketch, than 
by the following brief but spirited sum- 
mary of the late Sultan's reign : 

«« [The Sultan Mahmoud, whose name 
will occupy a prominent figure in the 
annals of his country, was assuredly one 
of those remarkable men to whom it is 
impossible to refuse the homage duę to a 
great character. Ilis life was a peźlłiettal 
struggle, and he rose greater froxj 
defeat, so admirable was his perseć 
so deep was the faith he had im him 
and in his cause :—a noblę Mussuknaan * 
figure—devout and resigned=enlightEhEd 
by a ray of the genius'of civilization. 
The history of the Ottontag empire does 
not record a period of'fhirty years marked 
by so many immense reforms and great 
catastrophes as that of his reign. He has 
the eredit of originating whatever. good 
was done within that period, and of op- 
posing whatever evil resulted from clr- 
cumsiaunces over which no human power 
had any control. His death is an im- 
mense misfortune for the Ottoman empire. 
The great man who had introduced iuto 
it the true principles of civilization is no 
more; but, on the other part, it has re- 
moved an obstacle to the reconciliation of 
the Turkish and Egyptian empires. The 
Sultan neither could nor would pardon 
Mehemet Ali his rebellion, sometimes 
open—sometimes hidden under the ap- 
pearance of submission, or disguised by 
the forms of diplomacy, but constant, per- 
manent, ever aetive, ever encroaching. 
After the insurrection of Greece, the de- 
struction of the Janissaries, and, above 
all, after those attempts at reform which 
were in Turkey a sort of compensation 
for the dismemberment which weakened 
its power, Mehcmet Ali thought always 


of ruining the power of the Sultan. k 
tween' a sovercign thus wounded 8 . 
honour as well as his interests, syd. the 

powerful vassal who aspired to sove- 

reignty, there might be moments of truce, 

but never peace. The first cause of the 

inferiority of Turkey to the nations of 
żurope was the absence of military insti- 
tutions, and the absolute want of regular 
armies. The Sultan Selim, comprehend- 
ing the necessity for a reform, had founded 
the Nizzain Djeddi, or new militia. That 
institution struck at the roots of the Ja- 
nissarian power, and Selim succumbed ; 
but Mustapha IV., the Sultan created hy 
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them, after the reign of a year, fell him- 
self before Mustapha-Baraictar, the de- 
voted servant of Selim, who opened the 
throne to Mahmoud, then twenty-three 
ears of age. The Sultan received into 
is hands an authority nearly annihilated. 
All the provinces of the empire had be- 
come feudal sovereignties in the hands 
of pachas. Ali Pacha ruled in Epirus, 
and Mehemet Ali had commenced to raise 
himself in Egypt. Mahmoud himself al- 
lowed the terrible subject who had made 
him Sultan to govern in the divan; but 
the vengeance of the Janissaries soon re- 
lieved him from that control. 1t required 
all the strength of Mahmoud's mind to 
stand up against such omens ; but he had 
been ransed to the throne with the hatred 
of the Janissaries, and in the month of 
June, 1826, he executed the daring act 
which has no equal in history except the 
destruction of the Templars. ż 

« The massacre of the Janissaries lasted 
two months. The Sultan immediately 
commenced his reforms, organized a real 
conscription, and formed regiments after 
the European fashion. But these projects 
could only be accomplished with the aid of 

eace; and the same year in which he 
1ad destroyed his only military force, he 
hud to combat the insurrection in Greece, 
That war was fatal to him, not only 
because it dismembered his empire, but 
because it placed him at variance with the 
powers most naturally summoned to se- 
cond and protect his plans of reform. 
Scarcely recovered from the disaster of 
Navarino, he had to make war, in 1328, 
against Russia, and sign ut Adrianople 
the surrender of his northern provinees. 

« During this period of defeats arose, 
at the other end of his empire, the power- 
ful vassal, who, in 1832 and 1833, forced 
the Sultan to place hirasclf at the mercy 
of his most dangerous enemy, and sign 
with Russia the famous treaty of Unkiar 
Skalesu. Death arrested Mahmoud at the 
moment when his passion, more powerful 
than the injunctions of diplomacy, and 
excited, perhaps, by the feeling of his ap- 
proaching end, was about to cast him into 
the chances of a war, of which he seemed 
to cling to the idea. A few days before 
his death, he had beheld his vessels leave 
the Bosphorus, and saluted them with his 
last looks. 

« Sultan Mahmoud only needed to have 
been born amidst that civilization 
which he so nobly aspired, to have been a 
great man. But, educated himself in the 
manners of the Seraglio, he never pos- 
sessed the advantage of that cultivation, 
which would have elevated his intelli- 
gence to the height of his will. He only 
executed incomplete reforms ; he attacked 
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customs more than institntions, and exer- 
cised immense energy in trifing affairs, 
He wished to impose at a stated hour, 
and with all the Oriental fatalism, the 
civilization which is born with time. It 
was also his misfortune to have effected 
his internal revolutions in the midst of 
foreign wars, and to have been obliged to 
war against the nations whose mannery 
and institutions he sought to imitate. It 
is, therefore, the duty of the West to pro- 
tect an empire which falls because it 
wished to resemble the West; and it is 
our civilization which ought to watch over 
the tuteluge of his son, a youth of seven- 
teen years, and gather together his weak 
and divided power.”'* 
8 


BADEN-BADEN. 
EXCURSIONS IN THE ENVIRONS, 

IN our glance at the gaieties of this 
delightful resort, (p. 66-67,) we did but 
scant justice to the romantic and pic- 
turesque beauty of its environs. However, 
gentle reader, you will not be too late; 
tor the months of July and August are 
the season when the baths are most fre- 
quented ; notwithstanding that visitors are 
constantly coming and going from May to 
October, if the weather be fine. In 13833, 
13,900 persons resorted to the baths. 

From the number of woods and avenues 
in the environs, the invalid may enjoy a 
shady walk at all hours, even in the height 
of summer. The annexed cut represents 
one of these agreeable resorts, and a 
general view of the town, from the Hut of 
Socrates, mentioned at page 66. By aid of 
the clever Hand-book, already quoted, let 
us take a peep at a few of the * curiosi- 
ties ;** and first at the Duke of Baden's 
New Castle, the dungeons of which are 
reputed to have been the seat of the Secret 
Tribunal, Vehm-gericht. This castle rises 
immediately above the highest housea of 
the town, «nd is called zew only by way 
of distinguishing it from the still older 
castle on the very summit of the hill 
above, in which his ancestors resided 
during the insecure times of the middle 
ages down to the sixteenth century. The 
new palace, as it at present exists, was 
built after the fatal year 1689, when the 
French army that ravaged the Palatinate, 
burnt down the one which previously 
existed. It is an ugly building, only re- 
markable for its situation and the curious 
Dungeons beneath it. Under the guidance 
of the castellan, the stranger is conducted 
into these singular vanlta down a winding 
stair, under one of the towers in the right- 
hand 'corner of the inner court, through an 
ancient bath, constructed by the Romans. 
* his entrance has keen broken through in 

Monthly Chronicle, August, 1839. , 
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modern times: originally, the dungeons was torn to pieces. This dreadful punish- 
were only accessible from above, by a ment was called the * Baiserde la Vierge,"' 
perpendicalar shaft, or chimney, running and the fatał pit, with its trap-door, an 
through the centre of the building, and  oubłiećće; because those who were preci- 
still in existence. The visitor, in passing pitated down it were * oublićs,"”” never 
under it, can barely discern the daylight heard of more. The secret of this terrible 
at the top. According to tradition, pri- dungeon remained unknown until, as the 
soners, bound fust in an arm-chair,and story goes, an attempt to rescue a little 


blindfolded, were let down by a windlass 
into these dark and mysterious vaaltu, 
excavuted out of the solid rock on which 
the castle is fonnded. * The dungeons were 
closed, notwith doors of wood or iron, but 
with solid slabs of stone, turning upou 
pivots, and ingeniously fitted. Several of 


dog who had fallen through the planking 
above the pit, led to the discovery, at a 
depth of many yards, of fragments of 
nderous whcels set round with rusty 
nives, with portions of bones, rags, and 
torn garments adhering to them. 
'The last and largest of these vaults is 


them still remain ; they are nearly a foot 


called the Hall of Judgment. Here the 
thick, and weigh from 1,200 to 2,000 Ibs. 


jadges sat upon stone benches, remains of 
In one chamber, loftier than the gest, which may still be traced round the wall. 
called the Jach (hamder, the instruments Behind the niche, where the president 
of torture stood; a row of iron rings,: (Blutriehter) sat, is the outlet to a subter- 
forming part of the fearful apparatns, still  ranean passage, by which the members of 
remains in the wall. In a passage adjoin- the egurt entered. It is said to have com- 
ing, there is a well or pit in the fłoor, now municated at one time with the Alte 
boarded over, originally covered with a Schloss on the top of the hill, but is now 
trap-door. The prisoner, upon whom  walled up. 

doom had Łeen passed, was led into this There is little donbt that these prisons 
passage, and desired to kiss an image of were the place of meeting of a mysterious 
the Virgin placed at the opposite end ; but  tribunal, over which tle lord of the castle 
no sooter did his feet rest on the trap- most probably presided. Similar prisons 


door than it gave way beneath his weight, 
and precipitated him to a great depth 
below, upon a machine composed of 
wheels armed with laneets, by which he 
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(excepting the stone daors) are to be found 
in almost every well-prescrved baronial 
fortross of the middle ages; and, thouzh 
sometimes appropriated to the trial of real 





GENERAL VIEW, FROM THE NUT OF SOCRATES. 
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offences committed within the seigneur's 
jurisdiction, were not unfrequently the 
instruments of tyranny, and the scenes of 
dark crime; while at the best, from the 
secrecy of the Poe canE such a trial 
must have been but * wild justice.” 

The upper part of the castle is only 
worth notice on account of the fine view 
from its windows, and of the open shaft 
running through the building from top to 
bottom, within the winding staircase, 
which was the means of access to the 
dungcons below. It was divided by a 
partition, extending the whole way down. 
It is supposed that a prisoner, with his 
eycs blindfolded, was admitted by a door 
in the hall, opposite the principal entrance 
of the castle, was seated in an arm-chair, 
wound up to the top by a windlass through 
one side of the shaft, and let down by the 
„other into the prisons of the secret tribu- 
nal. This shaft, at least, served to convcy 
air into those subterrancan chumttrs. 
The snal] garden adjoining the castle and 
the terrace, culled Schnecken-garten (snail 
garden, becanse snails were once bred in 
it for the table), are ugrceeable walks, 
commanding fine views. 

The Parish Church is noticeable chiefly 
as being the burial place of the Margraves 
of Baden, and as containing several of thcir 
monuments. The most interesting are 
those of Margrave Louis William, who 
distinguished himself against the "Turks, 
and was considered one of the first gene- 
rals of his time: Prince Eugene served 
uuder hin. Margrave Frederic, although 
Bishop of Utrecht, is represented on his 
tomb clad in armour, but with a mitre on 
his hcad instead of u helmet. Another of 
the family, Leopold William, also fought 
against the infidel, in token of which his 
monument (one of the best in the col- 
lection) is supported by, Turks, chained. 
At the east end of the town is a Conveać of 
nnus of the Holy Sepulchre: their dress is 
black, in sign of wourning; to be worn 
until the Holy Sepulchre shall be again 
rescued from the Infidels by the Christians. 
The sistera conduct a female school: the 
service in their convent chapel, aided by 
tle voices of a female choir, is vegy im- 
pressirve and pleasing. 


IMPORTANCE OF ERECTTING MONU- 
MENTS TO GOOD AND GREAT 
MEN. 

Ir England were to raise a lasting mee 
mento of all those men, individually, to 
whom. she owes a deep debt of gratitude, 
we shonld have statnes, obelisks, busta, 
and temples, at the corner of every street, 
in the centre of cvery square, and on the 
parapcts of all the bridges. Rivals to Phi- 
dias and Praxiteles would arise from 
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amongst us ; love of the beautiful and the 
good would be encouraged in the masses ; 
and the whole economy of society would 
be greatly changed and improved. The 
time for this, although approaching, 
(thanks to machinery, which is fast ele- 
vating all trades into professions, and will 
ultimately leave men little to do but to di- 
rect,) is not yet come. Nevertheless some- 
thing may be done even now, and, we trust, 
speedily will be. Indeed, within the last few 
ycars a commencemtnt has been made ; 
which, although trifling compared with 
what might and ought. to be attempted, is, 
nevertheless, satisfactory as a foretaste of 
what will be effected hereafter. 

The first step taken should be to seek 
out the ummarked graves of genius and of 
goodness, many of which are to be found, 
not merely in the provinees, but in the 
metropolitan churchyards; and there to 
raise Inscriptions to the memory of their 
occupants. Nothing tends so much to ele- 
vate and refine the mind, to incite to 
virtue, or to deter from vice, as the con- 
templation of the burial-place 08 one who 
has rendered himself, in either of these 
particulars, an object of regard. The 
powers of association are strong within 
us, and the merest memento of a wise, en- 
terprising, or virtuous man——of one who 
has advanced the cause of civilization, or 
desolated countries to gratify a restless 
ambition—is oftentimes sufficient to in- 
duce long trains of thought tendibg to 
good. When, however, we see his burial- 
»łace, his last and narrow home, the man 

imself passes before the mind's cye; and 
much more powerful is the impression 
made, the lesson inculcated. If a con- 
qdueror, we see him bereft of all his pomp 
and power, tó obtain which tbe blood of 
his dependants had been lavishly shed, 
and comprehend more fully than before the 
folly of risking enduring happiness for 
that which hurdly ts before It is not; 
while, at the same time, the mind is ren- 
dercd more contented with the sphere in 
which it is destincd to run its course, con- 
vinced that, whether powerful or weak, 
rich or poor, all will find the grave the 
goal; and that the time which shall inter- 
vene is so short as hardly to be worth con- 
sideration. 

Do we contemplate the remains of a 
good man? AJI his noble sacrifices, all 
the fine results of his exertions; the family 
saved from ruin, the generation advanced 
in age toy kare ra wividly before our 
eyes. The heart involuntarily aceknow- 
ledges the example, and good seed is sown. 
If then these refiectione be correct, it is 
important to a state that the moulderin 
remains of all men who have distiyguish 
themselves ahove th8ir fellows, should be 
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preserved and pointed out to notice; and 
when party feeling or prejudices lead to its 
disregurd in one generation, it should be 
the business of the next to repair the 
omission. G. GopwiN, Jun. 


LINES, 
SUPPOSED TO RĘ SPOKEN BY A YOUTH „WHO 
HAD BEEN BLIND FROM H1S BIRTH, 
I movnx not that I thus endure 
One sad uninterrupted'night ! 
For thoughts are mine, łąore drear, more pure, 
Than dwelj with those that hail the light I 
On Contemplation's wing, my mind 
Exulting springs to Heaven's sphere, 
Soars on—nor finds a tie to bind 
One thought to earth, or aught that's here! 
The sun and moon which greet your sight 
Must perish Jike a dream away, . 
Ere I shall haił the blush of light; 
But then 'twill be an endless day! 
With resignation may I wait 
The coming of that day ; nor find 
My heart e'er murmur at the fate, 
That in its wisdom made me blind I 
JRICHARD RYAV. 


AB ettodtcalś. 


A PIC=NIC FROM THE AUGUST MAGAZINES. 
Sonnet. 
Ix hopeless love, let lover never pine; 
For Beauty is not marble; but is moved 
By prayers and constancy ; and may incline 
At last to love where most she is beloved, 
But he who loves, and loving, is repaid 
By love as deep and tender as his own, 
And who, in the sweet course of love, is stayed 
By a repelling knowledge that the zone 
Which binds the elements shall fly, and land, 
And Bea, and cloud, and sunshine, blend in alr, 
And be as one, ere he shall clasp that hand, 
And call it his—let him, Lost Heart, despair, 
For upon him hath fallen the end of time, 
Ev'n while his life is in the freshness of its prime. 
Monihly Chronicle. 


Pointed Architecture-—The studies of 
our modern architects may be thought to 
have nearly, if not entirely, renewed the 
skill of former times; and the restoratiuns 
effected at Y ork, Ripon, and Peterborough, 
the erections at Ashridge, Fonthill, and 
Toddington, (at Fonthill how short-lived !) 
appear to support such a position ; but the 
want of resources in funds and in labour 
approaching to those póssessed in former 
ages, seems effectually to prevent the per- 
fect revival of this art. hether the new 
senate-house at Westminster will answer 
the expectations of the admirers of the 
pointed style, remains to be seen ; but we 
dread, as we would deprecate, that the 
original designs will be much denuded of 
their ornamental portions,„— Gentleman's 
- gażine. 

„Nash, the drchitect.—Whether the 
stranger traverses the splendid line of 
Regent-śtreet, the Quadrant, and Port- 
land-plaee, until he reaches the Regent's 
Park, bężutifułły disposed, and laid out in 
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walks and groves, ornamented with sheets 
of water, dotted with elegant villas, and 
encircled by rows of houses of noble ele- 
vation, from classical architectural designs ; 
or takes bis way from Waterloo-place, 
towards Somerset House, and sees before 
him streets, and places, and arcades, oceu- 
pying the sites of the flthiest courts ima- 
ginable, and finds himself in front of the 
splendid parish church of St. Martin-in- 
the-Fields, able to admire its beauties, 
because cleared away from the wretched 
dwellings by which jt was surrounded; we 
think his first inquiry will be, to whose 
taste, genius, and enterprise, are these 
improvements owing i e will be an- 
swered by being told that they are all 
attributable to the genius, energy, and 
talent of the Mr. Nash, to abuse and ridi- 
eule whom was the fashion of the time in 
which he lived. This is the best answer 
to the senseless ery raised against him, by 
those whose enmity arose from their jea- 
lousy of the estimation in which he was 
held by the munificent monarch, in whose 
regency and reign these wonderful changes 
in this part of the metropolis were effected. 
Mr. Nash is in his grave ; and standing in 
the midst of the vast alterations for which 
we are indebted to him, we feel inclined 
to say, in the words of Wren's epitaph : 
*« Si monumentum requiris, circumspice. — 
[We quote this piece of late justice from 
the New Monthly Magazine.] 

Public Characters are said to be publice 
property ; but, like some other kinds of 
public property, the title to them is not 
very satisfactory. It is difficult to decide 
at what period the public ucquires this 
kropce: or, in other words, at what time 

uring a man's life, or how soon after his 
death, he may be engrossed and handed 
over to the community, If you venture 
to speak truth in, the only way in which 
truth ought to be spoken-—boldly—of a 
publie character during his lifetime, the 
chances are at least an hundred to one, 
that this common property, in which you 
thought you had as clear a right of way 
as if you were skipping on the top of 
Snowdon, or galloping over Epsom Downs, 
will have you in the Queen's Bench, or 
send a slug through your eranium before 
you have time to recover from the enthu- 
siasm natural to the exercise of your pro- 
prictary rights. If public characters be 
really the property of the public, it is, by 
rtb means, so clear that the public have 
any right to make use of thelr own pro- 
perty. Indeed, this sort of property seems 
to be altogether a pleasant political fiction, 
and to resemble the statues and pictures 
that are supposed to belong to the people 
but which the people are never permitted 
to approach too closely. * Sticks and um- 
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brellas to be left with the porter,” is the 
condition of admission; and your property 
in publice men seems to be, as nearly as 

ossible, of this noli-me-tangere class.— 
[From the Monthly Chronicle=—somewhat 


sturdy in politics, but shrewd, logical, and - 


pleasant withal ; and, in all respects, up 
to the time ; the latter being a first class 
merit in a Magazine. The Chronicle 
sparkles with what may be termed intel- 
lectual gladiatorship, and has little or none 
of the * muling and puling”* school of fine 
writing. ] 
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HALLAM'B INTRODUCTION TO THE LITERA- 
TURE OF EUROPF. 
(Concluded from p. 299.) 
Personal History of Shakspeare. 

Of William Shakspeare,* whom, through 
the mouths ot those whom he has inspired 
to body forth the modifications of his im- 
mense mind, we seem to know better than 
any human writer, it may be truly said that 
we scarcely know anything. We see him, 
so far as we do see him, not in himself, but 
in a reflex image from the objectivity in 
which he was manifested ; heis Falstaff, and 
Mercatio, and Malvolio, and Jaques, and 
Portia, and Imogen, and Lear, and Othello ; 
but to ns he is scarcely a determined per- 
son, „a substantial reality of past time, the 
man Shakspeare. "The two greatest names 
in poetry are to us little more than names. 
If we are not yet come to question his 
unity, as we do that of *the blind old 
man of Scio's rocky isle,”” an improvement 
in critical acuteness doubtless reserved for 
a distant posterity, we as little feel the 
power of identifying the young man whó 
came up from Stratford, was afterwards 
an indifferent player in g London theatre, 
and retired to his native place in middle 
life, with the author of Macbeth and Lear, 
as we can give a Gistinct historie person- 
ality to Homer. All that insatiable curi- 
osity and unwearied diligence have hitherto 
detected about Shakspeare serves rather 
to disappoint and perplex us, than to fur- 
nish the slightest illustration of his cha- 
racter. It is not the register of his baptism, 


* Though I shall not innovate in a work of this 
kind, not particularly relating to Shakspeare, I 
must observe, that Sir Frederic Madden has offered 
very specious reasons (in the Archeologia, vol. 
xxvi.) for believing that the poet and his family 
spelt their name Skakspere, and that there are, at 
least, no exceptions in his own autographs, as has 
commonly been supposed. A copy of Florio's trans- 
lation of Montaigne, a book which he had certainly 
read (see Malone's note on the Tempest, Act ii. Scene 
1), has been lately discovered with the name W. 
Shakspere clearly written in it, and there seems no 
reason to doubt that it is a genuine signature, This 
Ko has, very properly, been placed in the British 

useum. 
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or the draft of his will, or the orthography 
of his name that we seek. No letter of his 
writing, no record of his conversation, no 
character of him drawn with any fulness 
by a contemporary can be produced. 


Shakspeare's Learning. 

Without reviving the debated question 
of Shakspeare's learning, I must venture 
to think, that he possessed rather more 
acquaintance with żbe Latin language 
than many believe. The phrases, unin- 
telligible and improper, except in the sense 
of their primitive roots, which occur so 
copiously in his plays, scem to be unac- 
countable, on the supposition of absolute 
ignorance. [In the Midsummer Night's 
Drean, these are much less frequent than 
in his later dramas. But here we find 
*several instances. Thus, * things base 
and vile, holding no guazćity,” for value ; 
rivers, that * have overborn their conćli- 
nents,” the conftinente ripa of Horace ; 
*« compact of imagination ;” * something 
of great constancy,” for consistency ; 
4 sweet Pyramus źransłated thefe ;” * the 
law of Athens, which by no means we 
may estenuate.” | have considerable 
doubts whether any of these expressions 
would be fonnd in the contemporary prose 
of Elizabeth's reign, which was less Over- 
run by pedantry than that of her successor ; 
but, could authority be produced for Latin- 
ismms so forced, it is still not very likely 
that one, who did not understand thcir 
proper meaning, would have introduced 
them into poetry. It would be a weak 
answer that we do not detect in Shak- 
dk any imitations of the Latin poets. 
His knowledge of the language may have 
been chiefły derived, like that of school- 
boys, from the dictionary, and insufficient 
for the thorough appreciation of their 
beauties. But if we should believe him 
well acquainted with Virgil or Ovid, it 
would be by no means surprising that his 
learning does not display itself in imita- 
tion. Shakspeare seems now and therń to 
have a tinge on his imagination from 
former passages ; but he never designedly 
imitates, though, as we have seen, he has 
sometimes adopted. The streams ofinven- 
tion flowed too fast from his own mind to 
leave him time to accommodate the words 
of a foreign language to our own. He 
knew that to create would be easier, and 
pleasanter, and better.* 

e The celebrated essay by Farmer on the learn- 
ing of Shakspeare, put an end to such notions as 
we find in Warburton and many of the older com- 
mentators, that he had imitated Sophocles, and I 
know not how many Greek authors. «Those, indeed, 
who agree with what I have said in a former chap- 
ter as to the state of learning under Elizabeth, will 
not think it probable that Shakspeare cpuld have 
acquired any knowledge *of Greek. It was nota 
part of such education as he received. The case of 


Scientific fFacta. 


ARTESIAN WELL, AT PARIS, 


Ar the last sitting of the Academy of 
Sciences, M. Arago stated that he had that 
morning been making some thermome- 
trieal experiments at the Artesian well at 
Grenelle, in order to ascertain the tem- 

erature at the deptlt which had already 
bem attained, viz. 83 metres, or 1,584 
feet. When the workmen had reached 
460 metres, the chalk was of a green co- 
lour, indicating the proximity of water. 
Since then, the chalk had become mixed 
with clay, and of a dark colour, still 
stronger indications that the sheet of water 
was near. M. Arago used the thermometer 
of M. Waferdin ; and after having taken 
all the necessary precautions in order that 
the pressure, which at such a depth is 
equal to 50 atmospheres, might not injure 
the bulb, six thermometers of the same 
kind were successively let down to a depth 
of 481 metres, care having been taken not 
to lower them until thirty-six hours had 
elapsed after the boring, in order that the 
heat which this work might have commu- 
nicated, should have subsided. The ther- 
mometers were left in the well for thirty- 
six hours. 'The heat at this depth was 
27 deg. of Reaumur, 924 of Fahrenheit, 
being about twenty-tlhree metres for each 
degrte of temperature. M. Arago ex- 
| akagej a hope that no water might be 
ound for 100 metres more, as in that case, 
there would be a permanent hot-spring at 
the very gates of Paris— Times. 


Vatietteg. 


ZA 


Lithography. — Engelmann, of Miihl- 
hausen, has in the press a theoretical and 
practicał work on Lithography, the fruit 
of more than twenty years” experience.— 
Foreign Quarterly Review. [The professors 
of an art are certainly best qualified to 
write its history; but not unfrequently. 
their * practical works” are far from the 
most falrly written : they too often contain 
omissions, partialities, and other mis- 
statements, the writers being too closely 
interested for the canse of truth.] 


South dustralia.—A traveller observes : 
« to finish my catalogue of the aboriginal 
vermin of Kangaroo Island, I may say 
that ic abounds with scorpions, tarantulas, 
centipedes, termites, king-ants, and other 
kinds of anta.” 


' Crieket+r—This famous English sport 


Latin ię different ; we know that he was at a gram- 
mar-sthooB. and ćoukl hęrdly have spent two or 
three years there without bringing away a certain 


portiort of the laniuage 
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boasts of no more ancient origin than the 
commencement of the last PORY: and 
the following etymology seems to he the 
most likely, from its close and natural 
resemblance, namely, from the Saxon 
ścryce, *a stick. We are, however, to- 
talły at a loss to account for a game, which 
certainly had not ita origin among the 
learned, receiving a name from a language 
now little known, except amongst a few 
scholars and antiquaries. Possibly, cricket 
may have a much more ancient origin than 
the above ; and it may have been named 
when it was in its infant state as cłub and 
ball: as such it is an old game. The old 
copper-plate etching to the Cotswold 
Games gives all the games of the time, 
but nothing like this. Mr. Bonstetten, of 
Berne, considered it originally an Icelandie 
game ; but that it is a gradual imyprove- 
ment of czub and ball, we have no doubt: 
for the old bat, as seen in the picture of 
the Pavilion in Lord's ground, has the 
dend of the club.=—Gentleman' s Magazine. 
Caoutchouc.—Among the novel appli- 
cations of this valuable substance is its 
employment in the manufacture of stick- 
ing płaster; which, thus made, will not 
wash off in some days' wear. This im- 
roveiment, during the patch and plaster 
ashion of the last century, would soon 
have realized its discoverer a fortune; 
even now it has considerably quickened 
the sale, or consumption, of the semi- 
ornamental remedy, that became, from 
fashion, dignified as * court plaster'— 
which, by the way, simplicity might read 
as a remedy for broken promises and 
wonnded spirits at court: the application 
of caoutchouc, or Indian rubber, to con- 
sciences would surely be successful. A 
caoutchoue wig, or a garter, would be a 
novelty in name, though not in efłect. 
Brennan, the famous Irish highwayman, 
was a little Buonaparte in his way. He 
once robbed three officers in a post-chaise, 
and left them, telling them he would re- 
port them to the duke of York, as un- 
worthy to serve the king, for allowing 
themselves to be robbed by a single man. 
He ware a leathern girdłe round his mid- 
dle, stuck with pistols. There was an at- 
tempt made by two police-officera in the 
town of Tipperary to arrest him early in 
the morning in bed; but he jumped the 
window, and his wife threw a pair of 
pistols out to him. They pursued him to 
a by field, where they came up with him 
in his shirt, but he kept them at bay with 
one pistol, while with the other, he stood 
over the poor policeman, till he made him 
strip off his clothes, which he put on him- 
self; thus making him return to town as 
he (Brennan) had left it, namely in his 
shirt.— Diary Times Geo. IF. 
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Cooking Salmon.—=It is snid that one of 
the wonders, which the Frazers of Lovat; 
who are lords of the manor, used to shew 
their guests, was a voluntarily cooked 
salmon at the Falls of Kilmorae. For 
this purpose a kettle was placed upon the 
flat ok on the south side of the Fall, 
close by the edge of the water, and kept 
full and hoiling. There is a considerable 
extent of the rock where tents were erccted, 
and the whole was under a canopy of 
overhanging trecs. There the company 
are said to have waited till a salmon fell 
into the kettle, and was boiled in their 
presence ; a mode of entertainment, (0b- 
serves Mr. Ilofland,) I confess myself in- 
cupable of coveting, being too much of a 
aportsman, and too little of an epicure, to 
desire conquest so unworthy, and cooking 

, 50 unnatural.—British Augler' s Munual. 

Silurian System.—ln the second part of 
Mr. Murchison's ŚStilurian System, ust 
published, are elahorate engravings of 
about 350 species of organic remains, 
three-fourths of which are zew to the 
scientific world. It is upon this that the 
chief merit of our author's labours is based, 
since he demonstrates that, independently 
of all local or mineral distinetions, these 
Silurian rocks contain vast quantities of 
organie remains—a fauna ot thcir own, 
totally distinet, except in a very few indi- 
vidual instunces, from the fossils of the 
overlaying systems. It is by the establish- 
ment of this fact that he is authorized to 
cluim for his system the remarkable indi- 
viduality and extension of charaeter which 
justifies its separation from all the earlier 
deposits, and has enabled other geologista 
already to identify it in other parts of the 
carth's surface, of which it constitutes, 
according to recent information, a not in- 
considerable portion.— Quarterly Review. 
[The Silurian System is tlłe geology of the 
border counties of Wales and England, and 
has been so named from these countries 
being the Siluria of Caructacus. |] 

Persian Climate. —It is a common error 
in England to suppose that the climate of 
Persia is mild even during the winter sea- 
son. Captain Wilbraham had beep six 
winters in North America, and never felt 
the cold so keenly as he had in Persia. He 
does not mean to say that the mercury 
sinks as low, or even within 20deg. of 
what he has seen it in New Brunswick; 
bat the excessive heat of sumner makes 
the body more susceptible to cold. The 
Persians themselves wear furs during the 
greater part of the year. The high plains 
of Armenia, many of wbich are 6 or 7,000 
feet above the level of the sea, are exposed 
to the most dreadful snow-storrns, as we 
learn from Xenophon's account of the 
Retrent of the Ten Thousand ; and this is 
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the principal reason of the inhabitants 
living underground. 


Chaucer : (Scene, FFindsor Castle.) 


Long shalt thou fiourish, Windsor, bodying forth 
hivalric times, and long shall live around 
hy castle, the oli oaks of British birth, 

Whose gnarled roots, tenacious and profound, : 
As with a lion's talons grasp the ground. 
But should thy towers in ivied ruin rot, 
There's one—thy inmate once, whose strain renown'd, 
Would interdict thy name to be forgot, 
For Chaucer loved thy bowers, and trod this very spot. 
Chaucer,—our Helicon's first mountain stream, 
Qur morninę-star of song—that led the way 
'Fo herald the long-after coming beam 
Of Spenser's light, and Shakspeare's coming day. 
Old England's fathers live in Chaucer's lay, 
As if they ne'er bad died—he group'd and drew 
Their likeness with a spirit of life so gay, 
That stjll they live and breathe in Fancy's view, 
Fresh beings fraught with Truth's imperishable hue. 
3 Thomas Campbell, 

Georgian JFine.—The Georgians have the 
reputation of being the greatest drinkers 
in the world: the daily allowance, without 
which the labourer will not work, is four 
bottles of wine; and the higher elasses 
generally exceed this quantity ;eon grand 
occeiwions, the consumption is incredible. 
The wine is full-bodied, and of a pleasant 
flavour, when it has not acquired a taste 
of naphtha from the skin. Instead of 
casks, the skins of buffalo are used in 
Georgia for preservinąę wine. They are 
turned inside out, and smeared with naph- 
tha, but they still retuin the form of the 
animal; and as the wine rolls with the 
swayiną of the wagon, the legs and tails 
are set in motion, and look as if life were 
not extinct.—/7'ilbraham's Travels. 

Servants. —What is the reason that 
selfish, proud, and ill-tempered people like 
foreigners in their train, or as their 
servunts ? Because their countrymen will 
not live with them : they catch all the in- 
tonations of peevishness, bad temper, and 
annoyance, which escape the coarser ears 
of foreigners.—ŚSir Humphry Davy ; quoted 
in the 74mes. |We scarcely subscribe to 
the justice of this remark; but should 
rather have thought that Sir i: 
frequent visits to the Continent would have 
led him to attribnte Englishmen preferring 
foreign serrvants to other motives ; as their 
imagined superiority of the English, and 
consequnently, greater willingness to serve 
them, as well as their better qualifications 
for servants: the Swiss, for example, are 
proverbially excellent servants. Again, 
the love of travelling, by which the English 
are characterized, would naturally lead 
them to encourage foreign servants ; to 
whom also the wealth of the English too 
is a general inducement. We surely 
do not deserve to be stigmatized as bad 
masters. Goldsmith observes : * if a per- 
son may judge, who has seen the world, 
our English servants are the best treated, 
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because the generality of our English gen- 
tlemen are the politest under the sun.”] 

Railway in Italy.-—_One of the most stu. 

ndous works of modern times is a pro- 
jected railroad from Venice to Milan, 
connecting the seven richest and most 
prace cities of Ttaly with each other— 

enice, Padua, Vicenza, Verona, Mańtua, 
Brescia, and Milan; the most gigantie 
portion will be the bridge over the La- 
oons, connecting Vónice with the main 
and. The: length of the railroad will be 
166 Italian (about the same in English) 
miles, passing through a population of 
3,500,000, the seven cities having alone a 
Po of 500,000, viz., Venice 120,000, 

adua 44,000, Vicenza 50,000, Vęrona 
46,000, Mantua 34,000, Brescia 42,000, 
and Milan 180,000 inhahitants, to which, 
may be added 20,000 foreigners in Venice 
and Milan. It is calculated the transport, 
when completed, will average 1,800 per- 
sons, 1,500 tons of goods, and 1,000 tons of 
coals daily.=—Foreign Quarterly Review. 

Origin af the Opera.—It has long been 
suspocted, that in the dramas of China is 
to be fonnd the germ of our modern Italian 
opera. "The Chinese plays are intermixed 
with songs, in the middle of which, the 
actors often stop to speak a sentence or 
two, in the common tone of declamation. 
On the other hand, it appears shocking to 
us for an actor, in the middle of a dialogue, 
all of a sudden to commence singing ; but, 
we ought to consider, that among the 
Chinese, singing is used to express some 
great emotion of the soul, as joy, grief, 
anger, despair ; a man, for example, who 
is moved with indignation against a villain, 
sings; another, who animates himself to 
revenge, sings; a third, who is going to 
put himself to death, likewise sings.— 
Foreign Quarterly Review. 

Słeam-Ships tn IFar.—Steamers could 
not be employed in permanent blockade, 
from the quantity of fuel they require, and 
the little scope they afford for movement 
and space, after allowance for machinery. 
The fire, too, increases the danger to the 
magazine. But though inefficient for a 
blockade, they would be of infinite service 
against it; for a single steamer might 
issue from a blockaded port at night, in 
fair weather, towing gun-boats, and bear- 
ing a gun, or mortar-cannon, carrying a 
shell of sixty-eight pounds. Against this 
assault, a ship of the line could offer little 
defence ; for, as the steamer lies low in 
the water, she wonłd hardly afford a mark, 
while the high na ma tall masts of her 
antagonists would offer a target, for eve 
shot. —/id. , > m 

Conifogi for the Sick, by Capt. Marryat.— 
I tebk001d,.and was*laid up with a fever. 
I mezition this, not as anything interesting 
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to the reader, but merely to shew what 
you may expect when you travel in these 
countries. I had been in bed three days, 
when my landlady came into the room. 
« Well, captain, how do you find yourself 
by this time 7" —* Oh, I am a little better, 
thank you,” replied 1. —* Well, I am gład 
of it, because I want to whitewash your 
room ; for if the coloured man stops to do 
it to-morrow, he'll be for charging us 
another quarter of a dollar. "—* But I am 
not able to leave my room. = '* Well, 
then, VII speak to him; I dare say he 
won't mind your being in bed whiłe he 
whitewashes.' — Diary in America. 

Eating-Houses.—The cook is, probably, 
one of the oldest, if not the oldest, of Lon- 
don tradex; for, in an account of the me- 
tropolis in the reign of Stephen is de- 
seribed a sort of public eating-house, or . 
cook's shop, (publica coguina,) which was 
established on the banks of the river; and 
whose bill of * roast, baked, fried, and 
boiled”* eelipsed even the civic fare of the 
present day. 

Tst for Tąt.—The first flock of sheep 
seen by the South Anustralians going up a 
distant hill, they said was smoke. The 
first horse terribły alarmed them. They 
have atAdeluide and itsvicinity killed many 
sheep, alleging, as an cexcuse:; * White 
man kill black man's: kangaroo—Black 
man kill white man's kangaroo.” The 
old gentleman at Adelaide, dubbed * Pro- 
tector of the Aborigines,” gave them an 
entertainment of brown bread, eating with 
them ; but the keen eye of the savage saw 
that * white man lub white bread—make 
brown man eat brówn brcad.” It was 
wrong, and produced mischief.—Leigh's 
Travels. 

Qucen and her Ministers.—The follow- 
ing was the answer of Queen Elizabeth to 
her ministers, who wished to prevent a 
poor waiter of the Custom House, named 
Carwarden, from seeing the (Queen, on 
receiving a petition from him :—* If men 
shall complain unjustly against our minis- 
teras, we know well enough how to punish 
them ; but if they have reason for the 
SOORKOE they offer, we are Queen of the 
sinall as well as of the great, and will not 
suffer ourself to be besieged by servants, 
who can have no motive for wishing it 
but their interest in the oppression of 
others.” — Sir JValter Raleigh's Discourse 
an the Prorogation of Parliament. 

Byron. —In two instances, Captain 
Marryat found in the log-houses of the 
village of Sault St. Marie, the Ultima 
Thule of that portion of America, com- 
plete editions of Lord Byron's works. 
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NASH-MILL BRIDGE, HERTS.* 


Tanis handsome strugture derives its 
name from one of the paper-mills of 
Messrs. Dickinson and Longman, in the 
immediate vicinity. The stream, which 
flows beneath, is the river Gade ; its chan- 
nel having been widened and deepened in 
this part, to receive the waters of the 
Grand Junction Canal, which joina it 
close by, and leaves it again near Wat- 
ford ; the river flowing a little further on 
before it falls into the Colne. 

The appearance of the bridge, on ap- 
proaching it from Watford, is thus de- 
seribed :— 

« Emerging, at length, from the Wał- 
ford tunńel, we traverse an embankment 
nearly three miles long, and between 
thirty and forty feet high, which contains 


* Copied from one of Mr. Bourne's cxquisite 
Lithographed Drawings, which will, doubtless, next 
week, receive the admiration of the scientific ćlitć 
assembled at Birmingham. 
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an exceedingly elegant iron-bridge, pass 
ing obliquely over the Grand Junction 
Canal, at an elevation of thirty feet. This 
structure consists of six main ribs, being 
segments of circles of sixty-six feet span, 
with cross bracings and covering plates, 
the abutments and retaining walls being 
composed of brick. On the top of four of 
the ribs the rails are fixed, and the whole 
is surmounted with a very neat iron-rail- 
ing of chaste design. "The appearance of 
this bridge from below is very interesting, 
as its construction can he well understood. 
and presents an appearance of great 
strength and firmness,” t 

We have not been able to ascertain the 
cost of the Nashb-Mill Bridge. It was de- 
signed by Robert Stephenson, Esq.; and 
this part of the line was executed by 
Messrs. W. and Lewis Cubitt. 


t Roscoe and Le Countw London and Bfrwingham 
Railway, p. 58. 
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EPITAPH ON CHARLES LAMB, 
In Edmonton Churelyard, who died 27h December, 
* , ; 34, agęd 59. h 
FARĘWELI, dear Friend,= that smile, that harm- 
less mirth,' >. t ł 
No more shall gladden our domestic hearth; 
That rising tear, with pain forbid to flow, 
Better than words,—no more assuage Our woe;, 
"That hand outstretch'd from small, but well-earn'd 


Yield Buccour to the destitate no more. 

Yet art thou not all lost :ęthrough many an age, 
With sterling a and hutmour, shall thy page 
Win many an English bosom, plłeas'd to Bee 
That old and happier vein reviv'd in thee; 

This;for óur earth ; and if with friends we share 
Qur joys in heaven, we hope to meet thee there. 
The reader will peruse these lines with 
increased interest, when he is informed 
they were written by the Rev. Htnry 
Francis Cary, the erudite translator of, 
« Dante,” and * Pindar;'*—and he will 
not fail to trace, in the unpretending style 
and sentiment of the same, that plain and 
English mode of expression which give 
such an ecłat and nerve to the couplets of 
Crabbe. A friendship of many years, (dis- 
soluble only by deatb,) suhsisted between 
Elia and the gifted individual who has 
traced this record upon his tomb. Lamb 
survived his ęarliest friend and school- 
fellow, the imaginative Coleridge, only a 
few months. The last time I saw him, he 
exhibited the mourning ring which the 
author of * Christabelle” had left him, and 
exclaimed, * Poor fellow ! I have never 
ceased to think of him from the day I first 
heard of his death!” Alas! he ceased to 
exist himself only five days after he had 


thus expressed himaelf pont Surra. 


THE HOTEL MEUBLE. 
THE HOUSE. | 


W HOEVER has been in Paris—=and since 
we have the advantages of twelve hours 
sickness from London to Boulogne for ten 
shillings, and twełve hours monotony 
from Boulogne to the Capital for one 
pound, there are few who have not visited 
the city of pottera, looking-glass, dirt, and 

iding—whoever, we repeat, has been in 

aris, will recollect the ecrżźcuna de location, 
the little announcements on the houses of 
an appariement garni d louer prósentement. 
In the polite localities of the Chaussće 
D'Antin they are in a neat frame; within 
the radins of half a mile about the 
Pałaia. Royal, they swing on pieces of 
wood over the porie cochóre; and in the 
hallowed precincts and learned purlieus 
of thę Sorbonne aqd Ecole de Medicine— 
in the claskical regions of the Rue de la 
ać x and Place du Pantheon, they are 
simply płałed agains the door in a style 
of economical elegance, the means of 
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being generally rather eircumscribed. | 

The ordinary Englich traveller is little 
aware of the moderate accommodątions 
thus offered. He in general goes to 
Meurice's _or Lawson, because... the 
seryants speak his- native tongue, and he 
can get * a plain roast er bojled joint, and 
none of p wishy-washy messes ;” 
moreover, he has a łaquais de płace at five 
franes a-day to lionize him over the 
merveilles of Paris, and what with coming 
down to an English breakfast at ten, 
reading an English journal until twelve, 
going about the city with an English 
companion unti] five, sitting down to an 
English dinner at six, and being lighted to 
bed by an English chambermaid at night, 
he returna ultimately to his home much 
edified by the varieties of foreign manners 
that have fallen under his. notice, and 
assugming a tone in society from having 
travelled on the Continent; to the great 
edification of his friends, who have only 
drank tea at fo nce a-head, *in a 
style of pleasing rusticity ” at the Shal- 
lows at Margate, and think next year of, 
perhaps, going to Boulogne ; to fit them for 
which effort, they have purchased a book 
of French dialogues full ot phrases most 
particularly adapted for general conversa- 
tion, which they are lęarning by heart. 

When we first went to Paris, our finances 
were very limited: we were, in fact, in 
the same situation as Dr. Johnson on his 
arrival at London—* miserably poor; ” 
at least in comparison with our more 
wealthy countrymen who were making 
money fly in all directions, and telling the 
shopkeepers their articles were too cheap, 
to the great advantage of people like 
ourselves, who had to come after. As our 
object was to stay there as long a time as 
we could contrive'to do on a small outlay, 
we sought out a lodging-house in the 
Rue des Mathurins, St. Jacques, bcing 
principally attracted thither by the promise 
of a neighbouring resłaurateur, whose 
name was Martin, and who lived next 
door to the Hótel de Cluny, to find us 
breakfąsts at sixteen sous, and dinners at 
one franc and five sous: the breakfast 
comprising two plates of meat, at choice, 
from the carże, a carafon of wine, a dessert, 
and bread at discretion; and the dinners 
consisting of a basin of pofage, three 
niates, wine, dessert, and bread as before, 
with the addition of a salad. 

Here was cheap living for you, and 
wonderfulły did we thrive upon it. It is true 
our more aristocratical friends, who dined 
at Vefour's, used to laugh at us, and sa 
we knew not what we eat. But if we did 
feed upon the limbs of unhappy cats 
instead of lapin sautć—jif the flesh of 
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horses was tortured into Bi/tęk aus pommes, 
what cared 'we, in. our innocence, of the 
disguised wviands| They satisfied our 
RO RE> and they suited our pockets, and 
what more could we desire. 'The table- 
cloths were clean, the water was /raiche, 
and the company we met were of our own 
rank as a medical student : we knew we 
could not afford to go much higher, and 
we were content. 

The room we bargained for, at fifteen 
francs a month, was on the guaćrićme 
etage : it was high to be sure, but there 
were others higher still ; and we had porer 
air than down below, with the privilege of 
making a greater noise if we were merrily 
inelined. The furniture was simple and 
scanty, but there was enough; and if we 
had a reunion we borrowed each others 
chairs, We had a fine looking-glass, 
however, with a marble slab before it, the 
use of the bellows, a vase of artińkcial 
flowers from the Boulevards, and an 
alabaster clock which did not go—one of 
those * grand prizes ” that are offered in 
the two-shilling lotteries at our travelling 
bazaars, which some lucky person wina 
the first night it opens, and the succeeding 
adventurers get nothing but German-silver 
salt-<spoons, cocoa-nut inkstands, and 
boxes of soldiers, with an occasional 
buckgammon-board, or pair of glass ear- 
rings. The red bricks of the floor were 
well p. every morning by the in- 
dustrious frożteur ; and it was only having 
learned to slide when we were young, that 
enabled us to walk steadily across the 
room, without our heels sliipping away 
from under us. 

It was some little time before we knew 
the other inmates of our abode; for the 
concierge was a woman Of a grave and 
solemn bearing, that precluded all ques- 
tioning, whom we nevef saw stnile but 
once, when she took the largest log of 
wood out of our allowance of winter tuel, 
as her usual perquisite, and we never 
liked her afterwards. We  gradually 
became acquainted with our neighbours, 
"however, and with their names also, by 
reading the addresses on their letters, 
which we saw when we hung up 0ur own 
key in the lodge, upon leaving home in the 
morning ; and we, moreover, grew a little 
intimate by occasional rencounters on the 
stairs. The proprietor himself was named 
Vasselin: he was a little, fat, chubbyę 
irritable man, who always looked very hot 
and greasy, as if he carried butter in his 
hat, and allowed it to melt down his face 
gradually. We believe he was married, 
at least we sometimes heard the lodgers 
speak of Madame Vasselin, but we nevsz. 
caught a perfect glimpse of her ; althotą 
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sometimes when we returned from the 
balls at the Prado, we remember to bave 
seen a strange wild-looking female, with 
a red handkerchief tied round her head, 
in close conference with the concierge o%er 
'gome mysterious compound of bread, fat, 
and hot water, which they had been con-' 
coctihg. Where on earth she got in the day 
time we never could imagine, but we have 
a suspicion that she had something to do 
with some of the hóspitals, as we often 
saw her in the Parvis Notre Dame, ncar 
the Hótel Dieu ; but whether she officiated 
as nurse or sage femme we could not 
determine. A young friend of ours, who 
was no preat favourite of her husband 
Monsieur V., said she blacked shoes and 
shavćd dogs on the Pont Neuf; but he 

poke with a prejudiced mind. The lower 
parts of the house were occupied by very 
unmeaning people: they were commis in 
the establishments of the neighbourhood, 
Pe living on trifding incomes, too 
ittle for any but a French family to 
subsist on; and lecturers «connected 
with the Sorbonne and Ecole Pratiqne., 
Iligher up, was a o of young artists, 
of whom we shall speak more fully pre- 
sently; then came the room of a ve 
wheezing old lady, who bad a fat dog that 
was always running about upon the landing, 
and getting kicked down to the next floor; 
and above us, the fifth story and mazsardes 
were populated by more grisettes, actors, 
flaneurs, and artisans, than we could have 
supposed there were rooms to contain ; in 
fact, the house was so tall, and contained 
so many inmates oh its different floors, 
that you might have imagined it to be one 
a of a London street turned up on its 
en 

After we had discovered the names and 

„callings of our neighbours, we were not 
long in becoming acqnainted, for we courted 
intimacy rather than avoided it. The 
young artists suited us best; they were 
fine fellows, up to all sorts of fun and 
gaiety; and, as soon as we could converse 
intelligibly, we became sworn friends. The 
garęon of the house was a Savoyard, from 
the beautiful village of Servoz ; and it was, 
at times, our * ćnstom in the afternóon”* to 
indulge in an hoar's conversation with him, 
accompanied by divers pefits verres, about 
the wonders of Chamouny and Mont Blanc. 
What we can recollect of incident or ad- 
venture during our stay at our Hótel, we 
will endeavour to place before the reader, 
praying him, at the same time, to exercise 
the same lenient forbearance on our hum- 


' ble. efforts, aa he has been kind enough 
to shew to our very particular friend, 
Mr. Spiff. , 
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| "THE OYSTER. 

OvsrEns have; probably, been used from 
the earliest periods. As they lie in com- 
pazatively shallow water, quickly increase 
ih numbers and sizę, and offer a very nu- 
tritious and refreshing food, we may rea- 
sonably 'sappose that tle aboriginęs ot 

"those countries where they are found, 
were in general well acquainted with 
them. From Aristotję we learn that the 
Grecks in his time ate them.* , It was as 
early as a. u. ©. 633, that the mode of fut- 
tening them by laying them in pits and 
ponds was introduced to Rome. At that 
time, one Sergius Orata first tried the expe- 
riment on the Lucrine oysters, and as he 
made much money by it and his plaę suc- 
ceeded well, it rapidly spread into dif- 
ferent districts. As Rome increased ine 
luxury, the supply from the imunediate 
coasts was not sufłicieut, and all the 
shores of the Mediterranean werc ran- 
sacked for the shell-fish. They were tre- 
quently brought from a great distance, 
and at nfuch expense, to be fattened in 
Italy for the Roman feasts, They abounded 
at Abydos on the Hellespont;t but the 
most celebrated appear to have been pro- 
cured at Circeum, the Lucus Lucrinus, and 
from Brundusium. Much. however, of the 
fame of these places appears to have 
arisen from fashion, as we find writers of 
different times praising as the best those 
from different districts. The most generuliy 
esteemed, however, seem to be those from 
Rutupie, (now Sandwich, in Kent, Eng- 
land,) and which were carried to Italy in 
great numbers. 1f we consider the difhi- 
culties of land carriage, and the slowness 
of sailing vessels in those times, we may 
form some idea of their. price, and the 
height to which luxury in eating had at- 
tained. In later times they appear to have 
been chiefiy used for supper.| That many 
different species were used is probable. 
Pliny inform us that those from Circeum 
(Cape Cieceji) were black both in the fiesh 
and shell, those from Spain reddish, and 
those from Śclavonią brown and dusky. || 
It was supposed that the fish fattened 
duging the full moon, and grew thin as it 
waned ; we are not aware that this has 
been observed in the present day, but it 
may have happened in particulur situa- 
tlons, owing to the difference in the tides. 

[be Roman epicures were in the habit of 
jceing them before euting them, and the 

'Jadies used the calcined shell as a cosmetie 
and depilatory. To the doctors this fish 
was most valuable, being recommended in 
a great variety of diseases, and preparcd 

100 Arłetóż de ITlst, Animal. lib. v. cap 15. 

N M. Bavry, 1, 2074 


wtewgi, Nat. vl. 301. | 
I PU: Hol Wał. Hb.ix. cap. 32. 
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in various ways ; and though it could, ge 
nerally e: do no good, it certainly 
could do little harm. | Pon 

_ ln England, the oyster fńsheries. are 
chiefiy carried on at Colchester, in Fs;cx, 
celebrated for its green oysters ; at Faver- 
sham and Milton, in Kent; and in the 
Isle of Wight.. They are also fished for in 
the Swales of the Medway, at Tenby, on 
the coast of Wales, and near Liverpool, as 
well as around Portsmouth, and in many 
of the creeks of the southern coast. The 
best ure fonnd at Furfleet, the worst near 
Liverpool. They are very plentifully but 
partially distributed, and are found to ex- 
tend further north on the western than on 
the eastern side of the island. In Scotland 
thęy also abound, but appear likewise to 
prefer the north-eastem to the north- 
western coast. While they are every- 
where plentiful and highly flavoured, from 
the Clyde to the Zetland, Orkney, and 
Western Islands, it does not appear that 
they breed higher on the other side than 
the Firth of Forth. Those on the western 
shores are, however, comparatively little 
used, and, with the exception of a few 
sent from Loch Tarbert to Greenock, they 
are consumed by the natives on the spot. 
Those of the eastern coast, on the con- 
trary, are carried to Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, Hull, and London, and have bceu 
exported in large quantities to Holland. 
The best are procured near Preston Pans, 
Port Seaton, and the Isle of Inchkeith, in 
Musselburgh Bay, Firth of Forth ; and 
vessels from Milton, Lee, and other parts 
of England, come to dredge for them, and 
carrying them away, afterwards fatte! 

them for the English markets. Those fron 

Preston Pans are known by the name of 
Pandoors, as being found at the door of, or 
near the pana, and, from the quantity of 
fresh water, are" the fattest and best fla- 
voured. In Wales, Milford Haven is cele- 
brated for its oysters. 

Qysters are found on most parts of the 
French coast, but they are most plentiful 
on those of Bretagne and Normandy. The 
most extensive fishery is that which is 
carriad on at Granviłle, in the bay of 
which, and for six leagues to the north- 
ward, thcy abound. The fishermen bring 
them to the town, and dispose of them 
to women, who, after having fattencd 
them, dispose of them, either pickled or 
ćn the shell. Paris, Jiieppe, and Rouen, 
are chiefiy supplied from this place, for 
which purpose bonts are contiuualły 
arriving from other parts. "The oysters 
from Rochelle and Bordeanx, and gene- 
rally from the coast of Brelagne, are, how- 


*evep, by far thć most esteemed ; being fat- 
„tęt and more highly flavoured, owing to 


the quantity of fresh water there running 
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into the ocean. Here they are greened in 
the same manner as in England, and re- 
quire about the same tirne to come to per- 
cetion. They are all to be met with in 
Paris, but those from Normandy in the 
A numbers. The appetite for shell- 
ish of all sorts, which seems peculiar to 
the natives of the southern provinces of 
Jtaly, is such as to appear exagperated to 
a foreigner, accustomed to consider but a 
few of them as eatable. So great, how- 
ever, is it, that at Taranto, the govern- 
ment draws a revenue of twenty-four 
thousand ducats annually from the shell 
fishery alone. In the Mare Piccolo, on 
which tis place is situated, the spawn of 
the oyster is received on large conical 
earthen pans, secured at equal distances 
by ropes tied to them, and sunk in diffe- 
rent parts of the bay. Their appearance 
is equally singular and beautiful ; tle 
vessel becomes entirely hidden by the 
shells, when thc whole assumes the form 
of one solid but irregular mass of rock- 
work. The young oysters being rubbed 
off, are scattered through various parts of 
the bay, and, finally, when sufficiently 
grown, are collected by means of iron 
rakcs. 

Of the quantity of oysters consumed in 
England, we have no certain or conti- 
nnous statistics, In 1824, the quantity 
bred and taken in the county of Essex, 
and consumed mostly in London, was 
supposed to amount to fourteen thousand 
or fifteen thousand bushels. They are, at 
times, imported in considerable numhers, 
but the yearly quantity is subject to im- 
jortant fiuctuations. In the season of 
180]-2, one hundred and eighty-eight 
British vessels, carrying from six to nine 
men cach, were entered at the Custom- 
house of Cancale, in France, and carried 
hack one hundred and pineteen millions 
four hundred and seventy-three oysters, 
chiefiy to London. On an average of 1851 
-——1832, the imports into the same city 
amonunted to fifty-two thousand and ninety- 
five bushels a ycar. In or about 1786, 
Glasgow consumed twenty thousand an- 
nually, which werę carried from Leith 
on horseback, or by carts, across the 
country. The gnantity in the present 
day must be much greater. In 1503, the 
consumption at Paris was estimated at 
one miilion dozen, selling, on an average, 
at six sous per dozen. 

The European oyster is smaller, thiA- 
ner, and more rounded than the Ameri- 
can, while tle lower valve is less concave, 
or vaulied ; it is not beaked, and the fish, 
compared with the sizę of the shell, is 
smaller and of a different flavour ; there 
aro, besides, yarious other differences, and 
their habits are so very dissimilar that 


* 
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there can be no doubt at all of their being 
distinct a The Europcan oyster is 
found only adhering to rocks and stones, 
or, occasionally, to very strong elaycy bot- 
toms, and should these be washed away, 
the oyster beds perish. The fish is vivi- 
parous, and the young produced with a 
adm formed shell. They are, when 

rst emitted, quite transparent, and they 
swim with great quickness, by means of a 
membrane extending out of the'shcll. So 
small are they in this state, that Van 
Leeuwenhoek computes that one hundred 
and twenty of then in a row would extend 
an inch, and, consequently, a głobular 
body. whose diameter is an inch, would, 
if they were round, be equal in size to 
one gnillion seven hundred and twenty- 
eight thousand of them! The vulgar 
eopinion, and that on which the restrain- 
ing laws have been frumed, is, that the 
period of spuwning is May, at which 
time the yonng, or spał, is found adhering 
to the rocks. But as the yonng, as de- 
seribed above, are found in the parents, 
perfectly formed and alive, in the month 
of August, this is most probably the period 
of partnrition, though it be not lb May 
that they become fixed, or sufficiently 
grown, to be seen by the common observer. 
At this time they are about the size of a 
sixpence, and compuratively hard and 
firm, and have been well compared to a 
drop of candle-grease in water. Tn two, 
or at farthest three years, they are fit for 
the tahle. The age to which it attains is 
probably great, but after having arrived 
at its full size, the valves are thickened, 
instead of being increased in length or 
breadth. From May to July, both the 
male and female oyster are said to be sich, 
and are in thin and poor condition, but by 
the end of August they have again reco- 
vered, are fat and in season. The sexes 
are distinguished by the fishermen, by the 
colour of the fringe, that of the male being 
black, or dark colonred, that of the female 
white. Sand is prejudicial to them, a mix- 
ture of fresh water advantageous. The 
shell, according to Mr. Hatchett, is formed 
of carbonate of lime and a great propor- 
tion of animal gluten, but more intimately 
mixed, and not lying in regular layers, as 
in the perłaceous shells,* "The oyster fre- 


* Professor Rogers doubts the accuracy of this 
analysis, as regards the quantity of anima] matter 
contuined in this shell, and he supposes that there 
only exisfs a very minute portion of gluten. In this 
opinion he states that he js supported by the expe- 
riments of Bucholtz and Brandes, and those he 
himself made on the Osfrea Firginica. What the 
shells were which were used by the former gentle- 
man, we are not informed; but with all deference 
we would suggest that he himself seems to have 
forgotten that the American and British shells are 
quite distinct species, tom which mdAt probably 
arises the difference he has discovered, and which, 
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quently contains shining intestinal worms, 
or animaleoles, which may be seen by 
openinż the shell in the dark, A most 
destructive animal in an oyster-bed is the 
sea-star, (dsterias glacialis, Linn.) which 
„elasps its rays round the shell, and perse- 
veres till it has sucked out the inhabitant. 
Another enemy is said to be the muscle 
(Mytilus edulis, Linn.) 
In both England and France the season 
for fishing for the oyster is restricted by 
*law. In the former Country the time al- 
lowed for collecting the spawn from the 
nea is May, when the dredgers may take 
all they can procure, but after tbat month 
they are liable to be convieted of felony if 
they disturb it, and are only allowed to 
take such oysters as are the size of halfa 
dollar. 'The spawn, or spaź, as it is tech- 
nically called, is dredged up, and if nob 
too small, they separate it from the shells 
and stones to which it is adhering, and 
these they are obliged again to throw into 
the water to prevent the beds being des- 
troyed. The spat is thrown into creeks or 
into shalłow water on the shores, to in- 
erease in size and fatten, and in such si- 
tuations is considered private property. 
At Preston Pans the oysters are not edded, 
but are entirely procured from the sea; 
and in dredging, those which are too small 
are thrown back aguin. The season be- 
gins on the first of September, and lasts 
till April. The dredgers make use of a 
peculiar kind of net, which is very strong, 
and fastened to three spikes of iron ; this 
they drag along the bottom of the sea, and 
thus force the oysters into it; each boat 
requires fiye men, and they dredge in 
water from four to fifteen futhoms deep. 
The green oysters are all procured at'or 
'in the neighbourhood of Celchester. When 
they wish to give them this colour, they 
throw them into pits dug about three feet 
deep in the salt marshes, which are over- 
flooded only at spring-tides, and to which 
they have sluices to let out the salt water 
till it be about one and a half feet deep. 
These pits become green, and communi- 
eate their colour to the fish in four or five 
days, although they commonly let them 
continue there six wceks or two months, 
in which time they will become a dark 
green. The colour has recently been as- 
„eertained to arise from confervm, and 
instead of proving Mr. Hatchett's experiments to 
bę in the main incorrect, only tends to prove that 
the species are perfectly distinct, and not mere va- 
rietiea. The quantity of gluten contained in the 
Qatrea edulis, ia well known to even the most su- 
„„erficial observer, where the shell is common, and 
may be found in the large and tbick specimens, or 
un the. decaylng of the sheli, between the inner and 


outer lamine, roquantly'in great quantities. It is 
of adirty.póllow colour, and thick and clammy in its 


, nę tey. See Siłfimap'a Amer. Jowr., vol. xxVil. 
p. 801. „3? R a: A * A 
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other marine vegetable matter, decaycd 
by the heat of tle sun, on whieh the ani- 
mal feeds. A very common and very mis- 
taken opinion exists, especially amon 
foreigners, that not only those, but a 
English oysters, are impregnated with 
copper, ** which they get from fecding of 

er banks ;”* wach, we believe, would be 
quite as injurious to the animal itself as 
it could be to us, and the fancy can only 
have arisen frotn the strong flavour pecu- 
liar to thiś fish. Green oysters are com- 
RAY little esteemed in the present 

ay. 

The great value of this animal is for 
diet. The shell was, at one time, supposed 
to possess peculiar medicinal prOperties; 
but anałysis has shewn that the only ad- 
vantage animal earbonates have over those 
of the mineral kingdom, arises from their 
containing no metallie or foreign sub- 
stance.* "The inhabitants of the shores of 
Hinioostan did, two centuries since, and 
perhaps still may, use it in the same man- 
ner. The fish is recommended by the doe- 
tors where great nourishment and easy di- 
gestion are required, the valuable quality 
being the quantity of gluten it contains. 
In the north-eastern parts of England, old 
houses may be seen with their tops and 
gable ends ornamented with these shell, 
only the inside being exposed; a custom 
which is said, we know noż with what 
truth, to have been introduced from Hol- 
land. In some parts of Scotland the shells 
are used as manute, and found very ex- 
cellent and stimulating ; in other places 
they are burned as lime, 

In 1768, Mr. John Canton discovered 
that a very good phosphorust could be 
made from oyster shells. He added a 
little AE to them, and by calcination 
produced the substance. A long account 
of the process and his experimenta is 
given in the Philosophical Uransactions 
of that year. The French have a proverb 
drawn from this animal, which they apply 
to un awkward person, * J/ parle ou joue, 
$re. comme un huitre d lócaille,” 1 

Besides these, |oysters are fonnd in the 
most countries; the following are a few 
of the.speciea. : 

The West Indies have, according to 


* Todine is found in some of them. 

£ So called from its emitting light jn the dark, 
„after exposure to the sun's rays. 

t In OPONĘ this article, the following works 
śre those which have chiefiy been referred to and 
quoted from :—P/tn Hiat Nat. lib. xxxii. cap. 6., 
lib. ix. cap. 36. Rees Cyclłopedia, Art. QYSTkA. 
M'Culloch's Comm. Diet. Art. OvsreR. Brewater'a 
Edinburgh Encyclop., Art. FIEHERIES. Encyclop. 
Americana, Appendix, Art, OYsER. Postiethwaite'e 
Dict., Art. OYSTER. Sinciairs Stat. Hist. of Scot- 
łand. Keppel Craven'a Tour. Stalisque gónórale, 
$c. par. P. E Herbin. Diction. de Trevoux. Phi- 
loszphical_ Transactions. 
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Hughes, two oysters, a large one in deep 
water, which is seldom eaten, and the 
mangrove oyster, which adheres to the 
roots of the trees in the wash of the tide, 
whence the old fable of oysters growing on 
trees, 
where we are told that they are by no 
means so good as those of Europe.* Round 
the shores of New South'W ales, oysters are 
extremely plentiful, and, though generall 

small, are of delicate flavour. Every roc 

is covered with them, and Mr. Martin in- 
forms us he has seen parties of young 
ladies, with small hammers; seated on a 
large rock, and feasting with great gońć 
on these dainties.| In Southern Africa, 
the oysters of Mossel Bay are much cele- 
brated, and their fiavour considered so 
fine, that epicures have bcen induced to 


visit the bay from Cape Town, (Cape of, 


Good Hope,) for the express purpose of 
enjoying a feast ofthem. The distance is 
about three hundred miles, so that they 
ought to be good to repay the trouble. 


BADEN-BADEN. 
EXCURSIONS IN THĘ ENVIRONS. 
(Concluded from p. 331.) 


AccoRDING to our intelligent guide, the 
most pleasing excursion, among the many 
which lie within the reach of the visitor at 
Baden, is that to the Valley of the Mouręg, 
which is divided from that of Baden by a 
ridge of steep hills, a spur or promontory 
shooting out from the Black Forest range. 
It is a hard pull for horses to surmount 
it. Once on the top, and the road runs 
along the crest of a hill like the Ilog's 
Back, with a wooded and vine-clad slope 
on either side, and views extending into 
two valleys, so beautiful that it is diffieult 
to give a preference to cither. Then comes 
a steep descent, leading into the small 
town of Gernsbach (Ż000 inhabitants), 
where there is nothing worth stopping for. 
The saw-mills which abonnd in it, are 
busily employed in cutting into planks the 
noble trees, the offspring of the Black 
Forest, which, having been floated down 
the Mourg, are here collected, sorted, cut, 
and made up into larger rafts to find their 
way down the Rhine to Holland. 

About six miles from Gernsbach, in the 
valley of the Alb, lies the abbey of Frauen- 
alb. * The road is exquisitely beautiful, 
leading through a deep and fruitful valley, 
and, at the extremity, in a spot which the 
genius of Seclusion himself woułd have 
chosen for his residence, stand the ruins 
of the abbey. It appears to have been a 


* Marsdens Hist. Sumatra. 

+ Martin's Hist. of the Br. Cał. 

ł Websier': Voyage to the Souih dllantic Ocean, 
1830. 


The same are found in Sumatra,, 
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structure of modern erection, and very 
lately demolished, I think our guide told 
us by the Russians, after having used it as 
an hospital.” "—=Dates and Distances. 

After passing through the town of 
Gernsbach, and ascending o the side of 
the Mourg, above appears the castle of 
Neu Ehberstein, another ancestral fortresa 
of the Grand Ducal family.  * It projects 
forward on the sumnmit of a beetlinę crag, 
in a situation enabling its owners, in 
ancient days, to e and the passage u 
and down the stream and valley : and to 
take toll from all comers. Ata little white 
chapel, called the Klingel about 100 
yards from the inn, the resort of pilgrims 
at a particular season, a road ascends in 
zigzags from the Mourg to the castle gutes, 
while a shorter footpath cuts through the 
wood to the same point. Strangers are 
freely admitted to see it. The old fendal 
ruin has been built up into a modern 
residence, and is inhabited during part of 
the year by some 1nembers of the Grand 
Duke's family. 'The Gothic furniture, 
ancient armour, and Z glass with 
which it is decorated, though curious, will 
hardly distract the stranger's attention 
from the exquisite view which he will 
gain from tre platform in front.” 

« Those whoiutend to wander further u 
the valley, will find a footpath, deścendć 
ing from the castle straight to the village 
of Oberzroth, where they will fnd them- 
selves again at the side of the Mourg. 
The beauties and wiłdness of the river- 
banks incrcase as you ascend the stream. 
The villages passed in succession are Hil- 
petsau, where the round crosses over to the 
right bank of the Mourg; Weissenbach ; 
Langenbrand, on a lofty granite rock, a 
very striking object; Gausbach, where 
the wooden houses resemble those of 
Switzerland ; and Forbach, the last villąge 
belonging to Baden. As the road beyond 
is up hill „Forbach generally forms the 
limits of a day's excursion, if the traveller 
intends returning the same day to Baden; 
but, for those who have time to spare, 
it may be observed, that the rale of the 
Mourę is only the entrance to other very 
beautiful valleys of the Black Forest.” 

These sketches may be acceptable, at 
the present moment, although they might 
have been more seasonable a few weeks 
since. Nevertheless, they will be in time 
for a very numerous class who herd to- 
gether in the high court of fashion, from 
April to August in each year; thus ter- 
minating tbe Prinz of art with the summer 
of nature. e fear, however, that their 
love of the country is confined to the 
forced luxury of kitchen-gardens, conveyed 
to them in wicker-baskets; agd a few 
hundred exotics hired from a fiorist to 
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furnish a mimie eonservatory for an even- 
ing rout. Here, in London, they remain, 
content to breathe through the lungs of 
the parks, till their trees and the town 

ow «thin; Ude and Gunter at last 
fail to produce pusto, and their rotaries 
are fairly worn out and blind with the 
heat, dust, and gas of the opera, and even 
the feet and foot-lights lose their charma. 
Then, when early leaves begin to fall, and 
remind old and your of wrinkles, the 
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% parliament-man ” sets off to recruit his 
eloguence in the chase; the coquette to 
repAir those few wrecks of beauty which 
the season has spared her ; and the young 
man of fashion to recreate his recreant 
limbs and shattered frame in the country. 
Then follow loud complaints of dulness 
and ennui; a score of visiting friends, 
well stocked with scandal, * go theround,” 
from September to January, when they 
return to their base purposes in town. 
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Fine Acta, 


THE VASE ROON, IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM, 


THE arrangement of this valnable col+ 
lection, adjoining the Egyptian department, 
seems, after several abortive attempts, to 
have commenced in reality. The endea- 
vour to arrange them according to form 
and colour is very meritorious, but the 
plun is far from systematic. 

For a long time, this collection was left 
in a state ot barbarous confusion, and then 
it was arranged somewhat in the chimney- 
ornament style, by a fanciful grouping of 
tal! vases alternating with those which 
were shorter. No attention seemed to 
have been paid to anything like a useful 
classification, and the whole disposition 
was so chaotie as to leave little hope of 
amendment. 

The classification should be either anti- 
quarian or artistical, and would resolve 
itself into the several modes of origin, age, 
form, colour, and design. The more useful 
method is certainly that which can be 
available to artists, and the disposition 
adopted seems to unite several of the fea- 
tures of what would have been distinct 
classification. The vases are arranged 
uccording to form, and the subdivisions of 
these according to colour, so that this 
double purpose is answered; and it hap- 
pens, in most cases, that the same classes 
of design are also thrown together. 

A case with one elliptical fomn is, how- 
ever, interposed between those which are 
spherical, and no regular gradafion is pre- 
served in the general disposition of the 
several classes of forms. The proper 
course would be to commence with the 
cylindrical form, then proceed to the spher- 
ieal, thence to the upright ellipse, the flat 
ellipse, the egg, and theggg reversed. The 
various modifications ofthese, again, should 
be further distinguished according to the 
severul parts of the vase. "The essential 
parts of the vase, are the neck, or capital, 
the shaft, and the base; and the acces- 
sories are the handles, Se. 

Many of these vases are cxccedingly 
beautiful both in form and colour, and one 
series, with. black designs, exquisitely rich. 
The designs are frequently interesting, 
and consist of allegorical representations, 
the exploits of Hercules, warlike exercises, 
domestic occupations, and caricatures. 
Some of the horses are drawn with” a 
qunint freedom which is very striking, and 
the ease of the flying genii cannot, some- 
times, be too much admired. The illustra- 
tions of domestic manners are very nu- 
merous, and inelude ladies reading, women 
drawing water at a fountuin, sacrifices, 
musical performances, Sc. A vase in the 
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form of the head of a negro is an accarate 
representation'of the existing members of 
that race, and an excellent proof of the 
„preservation of the type, as also of the 
non-negroism of the Egyptians. 

In the Egyptian department are many 
rery elegant vases, and in the lower room 
is a tazza, which is well deserving of ut- 
tention from the purity and severity of its 
outline. In the vestibule of the Elg'n col- 
lection, is u fine tazza recently 'presented 
by Lord Western; and in the Townley 
rooms are two or three well-known mar- 
ble vases—Ctvil Engineer. 

MR. CRACE'S STUDIO. 

Thut a new era for the extension of tle 
arts has commenced, is apparent ; its pro- 
gresa, indeed, strikca us at every step. One 
of the most interesting features of this 

*march of taste ia the studio recently fitted 
up by Mr. Crace, at his establishment in 
Wigmore-street. It is such a work as, in 
Paris, would excite the admiration of the 
professional press, and be hailed as an ac- 
cession to the architectural riches of the 
age. » 

We enter a small shop of a plain and 
subdued character, with a few decorative 
patterns lying about, and then proceed 
through a passage, into the studio. This 
consists of three compartments thrown 
into onę suite, and is fitted up with all the 
richness of a nobleman's library. The 
first portion is in the style of James T. or 
later Klizabethan/the central in the Gothic, 
and the last in that of the Renaissance. 
The accessories are eqnally in character; 
tables and chairs, imitative armour of 
carton de pierre, papier machć ornaments, 
and patterns for decoration, being fqis- 
tributed about. The windows are filled 
with painted glass, and the whole has an 
air of tasteful richness, which would do as 
much honour to a nobleiman to possess, as 
it does to the artist to have executed. 
Although it is only a collection of speci- 
mens, yet they are so united, and the cha- 
racter of the whole so well preserved, that 
they communicate the idea rather of a 
private apartment than a pattęrn-room. 
—Ciy:l Engineer. 





Ney WMooks. 


MR. LEGH'8 RECONNQITERING VOYAGES AND 
TRAVELS IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
(Concluded from page 302.) 

[EIERE is a specimen of the adventures: 

Bushing it.] 

« Bushing it,” was the only thing to be 
done ; and for this purpose, we struck into 
the woods, where we found the deserted 
residence of a watermau, who had put 
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these two or three boughs together, form- 
ing an indifierent shelter from the wind. 
Here we resolved to strike a light, which 
being done by means of my pistol, we 
soon had a jovial fire, for the wood in p 
country, owing to ita gummy properties, 
burns quickly and fariously. Raving put 
a few more boughs round the old ones, we 
all three lay down, tired and suppćrless, 
in hopes of soon fqrgetting our condition 
in sleep. <*Qur lodging was on the cold 
ground,” and no socher were we stretched 
upon it, than our torments commenced. 

e first thing which assailed us was a 
large black scorpion, which had taken up 
a position on my neighbour's ear. This 
was no very favourable beginning, and it 
created a stir among us; and obliged us 
to examine the whole of the neighbour- 
hood. This being done, and arrangementą 
made for trimming the fire, we again lay 
down, and, after some little chat, silence 
erept over ns, and then came abundance 
of rats: so large and żame were they, that 
they R over us in all directions, 
eating thę lining of our caps, and attacking 
our boots. They chased each other round 
the fire in gallant style. "This was not to 
be borne ; so we once more got up, though 
we were dying with fatigue, and finally 
uyreed to divide the night into watches, 
one party sleeping while the other was to 
trim the fire and drive away the rats, 
This plan succeeded indifferently, for the 
watchman went to silęep, and then came 
the rats again. Finding it impossible to 
sleep, I arose, lit my pipe, and sat down 
by the fire, quietly musing upon our 
enviable situation; and now and then 
aimiug a blow, with a cudgel, at the rats 
as they galloped past me. The dew began 
to fall like rain, defying ajl efforts to keep 
inyself dry by piling up wood on the fire. 
Once more I entered the bush-house, 
where we had a hearty laugh at our situa- 
tion. It was already half-past two, and 
thc fire wanted trimming; so I arose, 
placed upon it our last supply, and walked 
a few yurds round the hut. The fire went 
out, and, worn out at last, all fell asleep ; 
and it was not till the horrible squall of 
the crow announced day, that we sallied 
from our bed-room, and set out on our 
return, sick and hungry. 

Great disturbances took place last 
night. Some of the wretches who have 
residcd on the island; gaining for years 
a precarious existence, hurried down 
upon our tents at midnight, with fre- 
brands, with a view of burning us all oat. 
The villains had set fire to the country, in 
many placęs in a-circumference of three 
miles ; and the gonflągration, ut such an 
houq, the nproar canyęd by the capture of 
sgie URTihe ringlegderś, tbe shouts of 
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men, and screama of women and children, 
formed a scene which I wish never again 
to witness. 

Allrwork. 


There is one thing to be said, that 
however dear and scanty, as at present, 
all things in the shape of provisions are, 
na man need starve ; but he must work, 
ay, even from the parson at Adelaide to 
my humble self. At Kangaroo Island I 
have been slaving, and felling trees, and: 
tufning up the soil; and every man, the 
governor inclusive, of a colony, must like- 
wise slave and sweat, and fell trees, and 
turn up the soil; if he cannot or will not 
do that, he had far better remain in the 
land he is in. 

[A section entitled ** A few Hints to 
Emigrants,”” contains much useful advice: 


€. g |) 

Above all things, let the emigrant never 
think of purchasing land in m before 
he goes out—it is madness. Look at the 
anxious people at Adelaide, when I was 
there, walking about in groups, discussing 
how they were Aumóugged. _ Just fancy a 
man purchasing three or four thousand 
acres, paying like a HBriton, before he 
knows what he has got to pay for, and 
when he is to have it. The wise men in 
Adelaide did not see this * elause in the 
indictment |!” but as a friend who went 
out, and a *big wig" too (rather) said, 
« When I bought my land, I immediately 
sent my son out in the first ship to take 
possession, and see where to pick—look 
out for the rivers—get a house up—I was 
to rewide with him in the house, and 
buoyed myself up with all the foolish ideas 
common at that time. Behold us when 
wę arrived :—Son very wisely gone cabin- 
boy to Sydney— ship going to England to 
bring surreyors to survey land that was 
somewhere in Australia, he was sure, * for 
they said so in Ldhdon,” and he had bought 
and paid upon the strength of it. This is 
the situation of ourselves, and of scores, 
ay, hundreds besides.”” 

Let every poor emigrant bny him some 
warm clothes, good shoes, and some thin 
jean apparel; a white fustian dress ia 
capital; a tea-kettle, 'a saucepan, and a 
tin drinking-cup, plate, knife and fork, 
tin washing basin, Xe., and a tin to hold 
his allowanec of water ; two or three bags 
of canvas for his allowanee of sugar, Se. ; 
blankets, mattress five feet four by two feet 
fęur will do; people cannot have too little 
room at sea for lying— rmy was as 
much in the shape of a coffin as I could 
make it: take neędles, thread, pins, Sc, 
As a learned writer says of these things, 
« hare a bag of oddmenta, cram everything 
into it, as buttons, tape, thread, Se.” Let 
him also take a cheese or two. The first 
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day he lands, whether at Bydney or else- 
where, he will readily get five or six shil- 
lings a-day. Blacksmitbs at Kangaroo 
Jsland used to get from .£200 to «6300 a- 


year . ! 
What will thinking men say, and what , 


will the more thoughtfuł ladies say, wh 
waż Aach that, amongst other articles Of 
trafic belonging to a speculation was a 
box of fine gaudy ribbons; and that in 
the midst of all the wants which then 
revailed, these ribbons were almost de- 
voured by the longing ladies of Adelaide ; 
myself, huving a share in them, cleared 
300 per cent. ” 
Governor FF allen. 

Nothing important occurred till we 
reached the wigwam, called by the de- 
lightfal name of Governor Wullen's farm- 
honse. Now, let any one fancy a square 
about some ten feet long by five, the sides 
resembling the letter A, composed of the 
bark of a tree; a little fence in front of 
the same size as the interior, to * keep all 
vexatious intruders away,” and render it 
snug. There sat Governor Wallen, the 
actual governor, that is, oldest inhabitant 
and sole proprietor, till Mr. S—— landed 
with his cargo, when Wallen went to the 
beach to know who he was. * Who are 
you ?” quoth S=—— to W——. *I am the 
governor,”” says Wallen, * You are no 
such thing,” retorted the enraged S—— to 
the astonished islander ; * I um the go- 
vernor. "— I tell you I am,” says Wallen 
stoutly ; and inquired, * Who made you a 
governor? You a governor? why you are 
not even one of King John's men; you 
don't stand four feet in your stockings, 
This was the first interview between the 
contending governors; and if any see this 
who know the parties, they will recollect 
that truly ludicronus scene. However, 
there is no standing against bżg men ; and 
z Wallen, who had his * islund home,” 

is three wives, his two friends — man 
Fridays, his pigs, his some hundred and 
odd fowls, was ordered to give up his 
estate—it was the best bit of land any- 
where yet scen. He had devoted twenty 
years of solitary exile to its cułtivation, 
and was now threatened with expulsion. 
An ambassador was then sent to endea- 
vour, by means known to myself, but the 
shall be nameless, to purchase his stoc 
for the Company. All his fowls went for 
about 20s., his pigs at equally scandalous 
prices. _ For his land it was pretended be 
received the value; and he threw the 
money into his chest, which had never, 
perhaps, before seen a coin : he went to 
the wine-shop, and, from a happy indus- 
trious king ot the island, became a ruined 
outcast, and a wandering drunkard, obliged 
to labour upon a spot of land, —his own 
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by every law of possession. He has now 
gone to a part of the island where he is 
again cultivating a piece of land, and sadły 
as he wants to stock it, he has been refused 
a pair of his former fowls for 73, 6d. 

City of Adelaide. 

The situation of Adelaide is very pic- 
tureśque, it being upon a gradual descent 
to the river Torrens, and studded with 
very large gum-trees, which afford an 
agreenble shade.  Pconfess I was grently 
disappointed at its appearance, for the 
first view, or, in fact, any view you obtain, 
reminds one of the miscrable huta that we 
see in an extensive brick-yard in England, 
it being bnilt after that fashion. I had 
read, a few days ago, of the various names 
of the streets="such high sounding names! 


,—this square and that squure—east-end 


and west-end-—such a terrace and such a 
streat, that [ could not but fancy my sight 
was suddenly failing me, when 1 strained 
my eyes in vain, to sec either sqnare, 
terrace, street, house, or even anything to 
lead me to the conclusion ofsthere ever 
having been any. 

The site of Adelaide is very injudi- 
ciously chosen. It is seven miles from a 
navigable river, and that river is difficult 
of navigation, the various spits which sur- 
round its entrance rendering it most 
intricate and dangerous, for even expe- 
rienced pilots, "The ship 7am O'Shanter 
broke her back on them, and most of the 
vessels, including our own twelve ton 
cutter, got a-ground. To graziera, Ade- 
laide will always be a desirable spot, but 
how it could ever have been selęcted as 
the chief resort of commerce, in a proposed 
mighty nation, is a problem which I leave 
the choosera of the spot to resolvće. 

Mutton was 2s. a pound, und very scarce 
at that ; kangaroo, łe. Jd. to ls. 6d. ; beef, 
ls. 6d. to 2s.; no vegetables ; fłour very 
mouldy, so. much so that 1 could not cat 
any of it. Milk, ts. a quart ; neither malt 
liquor nor spirits to be had. There waś 
not a pluce of refuge in the town foć the 
strunger ; and though I and iny companionu 
had letters of introduction, we dwvailed 
ourselves only of the offer of a cup of tea, 
which was heartily given; and we had no 
bed but a bundle of raga,.in a frail rush 
hut, which admitted the rain most co- 
Ponar. We had, however, a wallaba 
rug, which enabled us to make a toleruble 
shift, under circumstances. 


Gleneig. 


The situation of this place as a settle- 
ment will never do, unless immense ex- 
ense be incurred by draining. There is, 
ere, on the beach, a kind ofhovęeł, called 
a store, as empty ds the pockets of the 
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man.who keeps it, and that, added to some 
half-dozen miserable and comfortless- 
loóking sledge huts, is the * town of Gle- 
nelg,” named *in honour” of that illus- 
trions nobleman. They find it does not 
amswer, and I understood were about to 
desert it. The four fumilies who bud 
fixed their residences herc, were pląnted 
leasantly under tha gun-trec.— when, 
o! the place of thcir rest was surroundced 
in the night by a torrent four or five feet 
deep, i all hands Were forced to run for 
it. Dr. Evcrard, who, from being so utterly 
surrounded by water, was unable to Hy 
got upon the table, and with his famiły 
waiteń till daylight, when he turned out, 
dog a trench in the distance, which carried 
off some of the flood. He has now 4 kind 
of embankment round his hut. On the 
riyht is a swamp filling round the re 
mainder of his dwelling, which swarms 
with mosquitoes and bull-frogs, that keep 
up their music day and night. *Oh!* 
quoth the Doctor, when I visited him, 
6 these are the beauties of einigration, 
[We siczened on first reading tbe fol- 
lowing narratives of two 


Treacherous Murders.] 


The murder of Mr. Barker, who was 
employed in the snrveying departnent, 
was an unprovoked act of atrocity. He 
had landed upon the southern coast totake 
the altitude of the snn, Xc. Having gone 
thither, very much against the advice of 
all bis companions, alonc, he walked, 
with some of his instruments on his back, 
to a distant hill, amd was there busied in 
bis plans, when a horde of natives rushed 
out of the woods behind him, and menęced 
him by shaking their spears and brahdish- 
ing their clubs. He immediately, being a 
brave and benevolent man, made signs of 
peace, and taking off his hat, approached 
them, when they threw a spear at him, 
which he avoided; they threw sevćral 
more, and were moving  frantically 
towards him. FElad he pointed his teies- 
cope at them, he might have intimidated 
them ; as it was, they continued to press 
upon him, when, finding all of no avail, he 
endeavoured to save his life by running ; 
but, as he was bounding along, a spcar 
struck him in the heel. This he delibe- 
rately withdrew, and pursuing his eourse, 
sprang into the sea, in the hope of reach- 
ing the boat, when a spear entered his 
back: As he fell upon his back in the 
water, another apear cntered his heart, 
and fe instantly sank. Thus perished 
»00r Barker, a man remarkable for his 

indihud pacific behuviour to civilized 
and savaże man. ©” 

Not Jess: horriblę was the murder of 
Mr. Cuaniqgham; ani able and scientific 
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botanist, to whom science is so much in- 
debted. He, and a party of gentlemen, 
made an expedition of discovery into the 
interior. They had advanced some consi- 
derable distance, when one afternoon, 
whilst together, Cunningham  dropped 
behind. This was taken no notice ot by 
his companions, as he was used to do so, 
in order to gather plants. Iiowever, a day 
having elapsed without his rejoining them, 
they became alarmed, and hastened back 
to ascertain the cause ; when, arriving at 
the spot where they had left him, they 
beheld the saddle of his horse, the remains 
of the animal, and some trifles of Cun- 
ningham's, and the plące one scene of 
blood. It was afterwards discovered that 
a party of natives had been watching 
them, and only waited an opportunity to 
pounce upon the nunsuspecting travellers, 
and murder them. When the anhappy 
botanist dismounted to secure his speci- 
mem, thcy emerged from their ambush, 
and struck him to tbe carth. It is asserted 
that part of him was devoured, and his 
horse was wholly caten. A stiff body of 
soldiery were sent by the governor of 
Sydney to capture the ringleaders of this 
wanton murder, and they succeeded in 
bringing to Sydney the wretch himself, 
I was informed, but l do not know how 
truly, that he was tried,—the first of his 
eountrymen subjected to English law, and 
was sentenced to be hung ; for which pur- 
pose he was conveyed to the scene of the 
murder, and suspended upon the vcry tree 
under which the ill-fated Cunningham 
receivcd his death-blow, where his body 
was left as a warning to others, Jt was 
very remarkable, that of all men they 
should kill Cunningham, as he was known 
by some in every tribe for hundreds of 
miles, having been much among them. 
1f they wanted bread, he supplied them; 
if they wanted to be shaved, or to have 
their hair cut, he was their barber; and 
yet these very wretches slew and ate him! 


Man-eating. 


It frequently happens that, from ill- 
success in hunting, or other contingencies, 
the natives are reduced te short' allow- 
ances,* and upon these occasions canni- 
balism is not unfrequent.  Whether they 
follow the New Zealand eustom of assist- 
ing to eat their own children, I am not 
uware. The nations on this southern 
coast are not such decided cannibals as 
they are upon the eastern and northern. 
In those quarters, man-eating is carried 
on to an enormóous extent; and not only 
do they invariably eat prisoners of war, 


* One advantage in the savage is, the faculty of 
commanding sleep, which materially assists him in 
long abstinence. 
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but the slain of their owń tribe, Mr. 
Cunningham looked into a woman's 
wallet, when she was returning from a 
war ąt the back of Sydney, and there dis- 
covefód a human arm and foot; and in 
another a female breast, which, he says, 
« they decłared, unhesitatingly, it to be 
their determination to eat.” 

(Leaving Kangaroo Island, the author 
sailed for Sydney, where he embarked for 
Caleutta, and thence returned to England. 
His chapter on St. Helena is interesting.) 


THE CAMDEN SOCIETY. —ANECDOTES AND 
TRADITIONS. 
(Concluded from p. 319.) 


A Cup too much. 

BISHOPPE WRENNE, Aa mightie man in 
ceremonies, and in deadly opposition to the 
towne of Ipswich, hearing that Mountagne, 
Bishop of Norwich, (a nan good-indiff'- 
rent, and indulgent in those points,) pass- 
ing that way was graciousły (courteously) 
entertained, and presented with a Gilt 
Cuppe ; wrote him a scorning letter upon 
it, insinuating that he heard he tooke a 
Cuppe too much at Ipswich, and was sorry 
for him he should be so much overseene. 

The dislike between Matthew Wren, Bishop of 
Norwich, and afterwards of Ely, and the town of 
Ipswich, seems to have been mutual, and the town 
had the better of the quarrel, at any cvent for many 
years, for upon their petition tlie Commons im- 
peached the Bishop, and he was confined in the 
Tower for cightecn years. Cromwell offered to re- 
lease him, but in that case he must have acknow- 
ledged the Protector's authority, which was a condi- 
tion to which the old man would not submit. 
Shortly before the Restoration, he was discharged 
from imprisonment, and died at Ely House, April 
24, 1667, in the 82nd ycar of hisage. He was uncle 
to Sir Christopher Wren. 


Declining the drticles. 


When tle New OQath fanons and Arti- 
eles were so violently urę'd by the clergie, 
and so much slighted and spurn'd at by 
most, the Bishop of London visiting and 
coming into a church, with the Mace car- 
ryed before him, ask't one of the church- 
wardens ifhe would sweare to the Articles. 
The man, bcing a płaine blunt fellow, 
« No, Sir,” sayes he, ** not I, an grace of 
God, for all your Artichoke there, — 
meaning the coronet of the mace, resem- 
bling one. 

The canons referred to are those of the Synod of 
1640, containing *' the new oath,” which was ridi- 
culed as the ef celera oath, from its comprising ea 
declaration of consent to the government of the 
church, by Archbishops, Bishops, Deana, and Arch- 
deacons, e. The Bishop alluded to was the mild 
and pious Juxon. 


Decision versus Deciding. 


Tt waa said of one Chancellor (Egerton 
I thinke) of a piercing judgment und quick 
dispatch, that he ended, causes without 
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hearing; but of another ...... who' 
was dull, slow, and delatorie, that he 
heard them without end. 

FBgerton was a man of nó great brilliiancy, but se- 
dulous in thc performance of his dntics, anxious to 

"do justice, and, by long practice, rendered acute jn 
the application of the principles of equity. His fa- 
vourife saying was, ** frost and fraud end in foul;" 
and, in his character of judge, he no doubt did what 
he could to make good the latter part ofhis dictum. 
In Bishop Goodman's lately published ** Court of 
King James,” i. 273, et geq., we meet with some 
curious particulars of hiś private history, while by 
the kindness of his descendant, tlfe noble Presidcut 
of the Camden Society, the meinbers will shortly be 
put iu possession of materials illustrative alike of 
the Lord Keeper's publice history, and of the times 
in which he lived. 

Camden, in his * Remaines,” (edit. 1637, p. 174,) 
preserves the following anagram upon his name, 
U THCMAS EGERTON GESTAT HONOREM.” 

*«« Oris honore viget, vi mentis gestat honorem 

» Juris Egertonus dignus honore coli.” 


A Queen at a Discount. 


As Queen Elizabeth passed the streets 
in state, one iu the crowde ceried first,' 
« God blesse your Royal! Majestie !” and 
then, * God blesse your Nob/g Grace!” 
<« Why, how now,” sayex the queene, * am 
l tenne groates worse than I was e'en 
now.” 

Ten groats was the difference between the value 
of the old * ryal,” or * royal,” and * the noble :” 
the former passinę for 10s. and the latter for 6s. Sd. 
Qur ancestors used anciently to reckon bythe mark, 
which was l3s. 4d. instead ot the pound, and the 
value of all their colns was consequently fixed with 
a view to computations by the mark. 

This ancedote shews the period of the change 
from the term * your Grace” to * your Majesty,” 
as addressed to the English sovercign. "The former 
title had been cnstomary in the earlier Tudor reigns, 
the latter becaine exclusively used shortly after the 
accession of the House of Stuart, and has since 
majątained its ground. The Emperor Charles the 
FifR wąs the first crowned head that assumed tha 
appellation of * Majesty,” which was soon after- 
wards adopted by the other European Bovereigns. 


« Her Majesty the Queen is ina Passion.” 


Queene Elizabeth, being a little indis- 
pos'd one time in her temper, in comes 
one of her peeres into the Presence : she 
observing more jollity than usuall in his 
fashion and discourse, askt him where he 
had been? * Y' faith, madame,” sayes 
hee, * drinking your health.” * So I 
thought,” sayes she, * and I am sorry 
for't; for I have observed I never fare 
worse than when my health is drunk.” 


Musical Buttons. 

Sir Baptist Hix was telling how his gold 
buttons were cntt off once in a crowde, 
and he ne're the wiser (though so much 
the póorer.) Sir Edmund Bacon usk't him 
if they were not strung upon lutestring ? 
«* No,” suyes he, <* Oh fio, then, that was 
the cause it was not discover'd; foritthcy 
had been strung upon Lute-string, as s0016 
as ever it hud been cut it would have cryed, 
Twang!” 


' 
. 


„| dgooli deal of the wit in this repły consłsts In 
ita kły. « tę Hieks'ę trade. Ho ącquired aiz 
łylng the Court with rich 


mterosty" uhlt key and, no doubt, amongst other 


'"thinfge, with 'lutestring,” or "lustring," as it is 


"Wvoihstirhes termed. Hicka is cęlebrated for three 
Ho gave his two daughters, his coheiresses, 


„* thł 
2 60,600 s-plco as a fortune ; he founded an alms- 


r 


hońse at pden, in Gloucestershire; aqd he 
brectdd the Sessions House, in Clerkenwell, long 
known as "Ilicka his Hall.” + Sir Baptist was 


* credted Baron Hicks and Viscount Campden on the 


5th May, 1628, with a limigation of the title in re- 
.maindet to his son-fh-law Edward Lótd Noel, who 
succesded to it dh Sir Baptist's death in the year 
following. —(Dugdale's Baronage, ii. 462.) 


Musto without JFords. 
One Mr. Saunders, who loved musie so 
well as he could not endure to have it 


interrupted with the least unseasośable 
noise, being at a meeting of Fancy Music, 


only for the Violes and Organ, where many' 


ladyes and gentlewemen resorted, some 
wanton tongues could not refraine their 
chatt, and lowd whispers sometime above 
the instruments. He, impatient of such 
harsh discpords as they often interposed, 
the lesson being ended, riseth with his 
Viole from his seate, and soberly address- 
ing himselfe towards them, * Ladyes,” 
sayes he, * this musicke is not rocall, for 
on my knowledge —these things were 
never made for words.” And after that 
they had not one word to say. 


* Goncerts of VWiols,” says Hawkins, iv. 339, 
s were the usual musical entertainments after the 
practice of singing madrigals grew into disuse.” 


„A Draught Horse. 


A. scholler riding his horse hott into the 
water to drinke, scarce up to the fetlock, 
one wisht him to goe in deeper (least he 
foundered his horse) ; * Hang him, jade,” 
sayes he, * let him drinke up tlris first.” 

This anecdote might well pass for one of the Fa- 
cetie of Hierocles; but does not, we believe, figure 
in that celebrated collection of jests, which may, 
perlapa, be termed the Grecian Joe Miller. 


„A Glass too little. 


Capt. Robert Bacon, revelling at Sir W. 
Paston's, had his sack served him in a 
curious Venice glasse, but very much under 

(the size that he us'd to trade in. And 

-qfter a long contemplation of his measure, 

"(4 fir William,” saycs he, * if you valne 

„ this glasse (as I beleeve you doe) tye a 
good long string to it, to draw him u 

" againe, for, before ——, I shall swallow 
him down at one time or other.” 

As'we have. already spoken at some length of 
Robert: Bacon, dur fistest illustration to the present 
story will, perhaps, be found in a somewhat simi- 
lar aneędota, 

The manager of a Scotch tlreatre, at which Kean 
was playing Macbeth, seaing him greatly exhausted 
towards the close 'of the perfo.mmance, offured him 

hiskey in. a vety smałl thistle-glass, saying, 
"at the samńę. fime, bf way óf encouragement, * Take 
that, My. Keuh; taksthąt, nir. It is the real moun- 
tain daw; that will nęverhurt you, sir!” * No,” 
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sald Kenn, with a signifcant głance at the komowopa- 
KAdo dose, ** No; that I'M be sworn It would'ut—żf 
dt was vitrioi 1” 
4 Profitable Experiment. | 

A sturdie vagrant, on the high way, 
begged good-sawcily on Sir Drue Drurie. 
« Ay, sirrha,” sąyes he, * such as you 
make all your kinne fare the worse; for 
this is your fashion, deny ye but once, 
(though happily not in earnest,) a man's 
back is no sooner turn'd but ye curse him 
to the pitt of hell.” * Ah, sir,” sayes he, 
« your worshipp is mistaken in me, I am 
none ofthose.” *I'faith," sayes Sir Drue, 
£ le trye thee for this onee,” and away 


he rides. , a 

A Legal Buli. „ABB 

A controversie being at-Bary ._ 

about wintering of cattell, beforę | 
Trevers, then Judge upoń thę Bencli, and 
the qemand being extreame high, * Why, 
Friend,” sayes he, * this is most unrea-* 
sonable ; I wonder thon art not asham'd, 
for 1 myself have knowne a beast winter'd 
one whole summer for a noble.” * That 
was a Bull, my Lord, I heleeve,”' sayes the 
fellow ; at which ridiculous expression of 
the judge, and slye retorted jeere of the 
countryman, the whole court fell into a 
most profuse laughter. 


Sir Joseph Trevor, knight, the perpetrator of the 
Jegalblunder recorded in this anecdote, was appointed 
a Baron of the Exchequer on the 1óth May, 1625. 


A good Sermon bad in ita effects. 


A minister, having preached a very long 
sermon, as his custom was, some hours 
after ask't a gentleman his approbation of 
it; he replyed that, * "Twas very good, 
s that it had spoyled a goose worth two 
of it.” 





Darietiez. 


Cherry Feast.=There is a feast cele- 
brated at Naumburg, eallęd the * Feast of 
Cherries,” in which troops of children 
parade the streets with grecn bonghs, de- 
corated with cherries, to commemorate a 
triumph obtained in the following man- 
Ner: ln 1432, the Hussites threatened 
the city of Naumburg with imumediate de- 
struction, when once of the citizens, named 
Wolf, proposed that all the children in the 
city, from seven to fourteen years of age, 
should be clad in mourning, and sent as 
sttpplicanta to the enemy. Proupius Nasua, 
chief of the Hfussites, was so touched with 
this spectacle, that he received the young 
supplicante, regaled them with cherries 
and other fruits, and promised them to 
spure the city. The children returned 
crowned with leaves, holding cherries, 
and crying * Victory! —Philitpa's History 
of Frutta. 
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Laughter.—An anonymous writer (1769) 
classifies the difierent łaugńs as follows: 
1. The wide-mouthed or indecent laurh. 
2. The gracious laugh, or the smile. 3. The 
laugh óf dignity or protęction. 4. The 
silly or simple laugh, which must be dis- 
tinguished from the naturally ingennous. 
5. The self-approving laugh, or that of 
sheer vanity. 6. The laugh of courtesy, 
civilized compact, or fashionable usuge. 
7. The laugh of afłectation, or disdain. 
8. "The laugh of sincerity, openneas, invi- 
tation, and serenity, that in a pleasing- 
manner diffuses itself over the whole coun- 
tenance. 9. The laugh of AR or 
dissimulation, or (according to the vulgar 
pora in one's sleere, which must be 

istinguished from 10. The laugh of de- 
termined or absolute malice. 11. The 
lańgh constrained, is tbat observable 
when we make efłort to repress an unrea- 
sonable impulse. 12. The laugh extorted, 
or machinal, is brought on by excessive 
tickling, or by wounds of the diaphragm, 
or by certain noxious beverages. 13. The 
laugh caused by a soreness of the mind, 
despite, resentfulness, desire of revcnge, 
mixed with a certain pleasure that is in 
near alliance with pride. And, lastly, 
14. The laugh inextinguishable, as Homer 
calls it in Greek, but that, in our vulgar 
phrase, may be expressed by the outrage- 
ous or horse-laugh, whose explosive bursts 
we cannot stop. In 1662, an Italian as- 
trologer published a treatise of abont six 
sheets, wherein he distinguished the differ- 
ent temperaments of mankind by their 
different modes of laughing. Thus, the 
hi hi hi notifies melancholic people; the 
he he he ) persons ; the 40 ho ho 
those of a sanguine disposition.— Gent. 
Magazine. 

Onions.—A favourite luncheon, after a 
night's debauch, with Geotge IV., when 
Prince Regent, was a tolerable modicum 
of boiled beef, and a dish of onions, sliced, 
and dressed with oil and vinegar, highly 
seasoned as cucumber, and A right royal 
modicum of Whitbread, in the metal. We 
have the authority of the gastronomie 
critic of the Quarterly teview for infer- 
ring, that the beef was cooked by the 
portly amphitryons of St. Martin's-court, 
who were, indeed, ** purveyors to the 
Royal Family.” 

Fashion and Death. What will not 
fashion do to gratify her ever-changing 
conceits in dress! About ten years since, 
she even ransacked the tombs for * a new 
pattern" in the starched frill and fiounce 
of the shroud, known as pinking, and 
which was sold to our belles by the fur- 
nishing undertakers of the metropolis. In 
several undertakers' windows, might then 
be seen various paper patterns of pink- 
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ing ; and their trade lay almost as much 
among the living as the dead. "This 
same fashion flourished about sixty yenrs 
since, ad a spinster at our elbow well re- 
members : theśet were the days of pinked 
ruffle-cuffs and trains. 

Health.—On inquiring if p le lived to 
a good old age in the island of Mackinaw, 
the reply was s American—* [I guess 
they do ; if people want to die, they can't 
die here—they are dbliged to go else- 
where.” Ś 

JVhat is the Forli? (a new light.)— 
Crosse may galvanise icarides out of pehb- 
bles, and the German doctors detect other 
kinds in metals ; but these are the triflings 
ofignoramuses. The entire globe is com- 
z of living amd animated beings. 

"here is no such thing in creation as in- 
organie matter. A common granite paving 
stone is composed of millions of ereatures, 
from the age of3,000 to the age of 300,000 
years. Water is truly a confluence of 
glohular naiads, and other nymphs of a 
thousand shapes; trees are substantially 
dryads, hamadryads, X%e.; herbs and 
grasses are creatures vulgarly called fairies. 
Metals are but cambinations of gnomes; 
the air, of spirits ; the centre, of sensitive 
essences; and what is strange, lava is 
nothing else than a union of salamanders 
and angelic partners, whom the fire has 
purified far above the most subtle atoms— 
the grosser carth and most ethereaul es- 
sencex of the finer circumambient fluid.— 
« Fhe Legacies of Jntellect ;”  Bentlcy's 
Miscellany. 

Bufało is one of the wonders of Ame- 
tiea. It js hardly to be credited that such a 
beantifuł city could have risen up in the 
wilderness in so short a period. I[n the 
year 1814, it was burnt down, being then 
only a village; only one house was left 
standing, and now it is a city with 25,000 
inhabitants. The Americans are very ju- 
dicious in planning their new towns; the 
streets are laid out so wide that there will 
never be occasion to pull down to widen 
and improve, as we do in England. The 
city of Buffalo is remarkably well built; 
all the houses in tae principał streets are 
lofty and substantial, and are either ofbrick. 
or granite. The main street is wider, and 
the stones handsomer, than the majority 
of those in New York. It has five or six 
very fine churches, a handsome theatre, 


e town-hall, and market, and three or four 


hotels ; a fine stone pier, with a lighthouse, 
and a harbour full of shipping and magni- 
ficent steam-boats.—Capt. Marryat. 
Origin of the Edinburgh Revicw.—The 
Rev. Sydney Smith, in the preface to a 
collection of his works jast published, re- 
cords: * Among the Śrst persons with 
whom I became acquainted at Edinburgh 
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were £Lord Jeflrey, Lord Marray (late 
'Lord<Advocate for: Scotland), and Lord 
Bróugham, all of them maińntaining opi- 
nione upon liberal subjects—a little too 
liberal for the dynasty oŃI)undas, then 
exercising supreme power over the north- 
ern division of the island. One day, we 
happened to meet in the eighth ot ninth 
story, or flat, in Bucclench-place, the ele- 
vated residence of the then Mr. Jeffrey. 
I proposed that we Should set up a review : 
this was acżeded to with acclamation. I 
was appointed editor, and remained long 
sach in Edinbureh to edit the first num- 
ber of the Edinburgh Review. The motto 
I proposed for the review, was— 
* Teneri musam medilamur avena. 

*« We cultivate literature upon a little oacmeal.” 
But this was too near the truth to be ad- 
mitted, and so we took our present grave 
motto from Publius Syrius, of whom none 
of us had, I am sure, erer read a single 
line ; and so began what has since turned 
out a very important and able journal. 
When 3 left Edinburgh, it fell into the 
stronger hands of Lord Jefirey and Lord 
Brońgham, and rcached the highest point 
of Popa. and success. [I contributed 
from England many articles, which I have 
been foolish enough to collect and pub- 
lish with some other tracts written by me.” 

Music.—A Society lately formed at Brus- 
sels is publishing musical compositions 
at a cheap rate ; we hope with better suc- 
cess than has alreśdy been done in 
England. They also announce a musical 
newspaper. , 

Mosquitoes.,—Capt. Marryat, writing of 
the canal-boat between Utica and Oswego, 
remarks, that the mosquitoes of the dis- 
tricti have reaped some berfefit from the 
cutting of the canal here. * Before tlese im- 
pervious forest retreats were thus pierced, 
they could not have tasted human blood ; 
for ages it must have been unknown to 
them, eren hy tradition; and if they 
taxed all other boats on the canal as they 
did ours, a canał share with them must be! 
considered above 
able.” 

Bishop Burgess-—A magnificent monu- 
ment has been erected in Salisbury Cathe-, 
dral, to the memory of the late highly” 
esteemed Diocesan, Dr. Burgess. It is 
placed ut the south end of tlie east tran- 


design'in the florid style of the fiftęentlu 
ceniury; consisting of an altar-tomb, with 
richly-panelled jambs, and elustering but- 
* tresses, supporting. an arch, aboce which 
rises a crocketed. can p carried up to a 
point, and śociej. y a rich finial— 
Crentieman' s Magazine. 

Hypucricy:—H here are some men, who, 
|iving with the one object of enriching 


par, and highly profit. 
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themselves, no matter by what means, and 
being perfectly conscious of the baseness 
and rascality of the means which they will 
use every day towards this end, affect, 
nevertheless, cven to themselves; a high 
tone of moral rectitude, and shuke their 
heads and sigh over the depravity of the 
worid. Some of the craftiest scoundrels 
that erer walked this earth, or, rather,—for 
walking implies, at least, an erect position 
and the hearing of a man,—that ever 
crawled and crept through life by its 
dirtiest and „narrowest ways, will gravely 
jot down iń'diaries the events of every day, 
and kcep a regular dębtor and creditor ac- 
count with heaven, which shall always 
shew a floating balance in their own favour. 
W hether this is a gratnitous (the only gra- 
tuitous) part of the falschood and trickery 
of such men's lives, or whether they really, 
hope to cheat heaven itself, and lay up 
treasure in the next world by the same 
process which has enabled them to lay up 
trcasure in this—=not to question how it is, 
so it is, And, doubtless, such book-keep- 
ing (like certain autobiographies which 
have enliuhtened the world) cannot fail to 
prove serviceable, in the. one respect of 
sparing the recording Angel some time 
and labour.—Nzcholas Nickhleby. 
admerican Law.—Scene—a Court-honse 
not fifty miles from the city of I.onisvillc— 
Judge presiding with great dignity—A 
noise is heard before the door—He looks 
up, fired with indignation.„—* Mr. Sheriff, 
sir, bring bem men in here; this is the 
temple of liberty—this is the sanctuary of 
Justice, and it shall not be profaned by the 
cracking of nuts, and the eating of ginger- 
bread. *—Marblehead Register. 
Szmple Remedies.—ln sickness, unhap- 
pUy» the simplicity of the means often 
orma a hindrance to their sufficient appli- 
cation. Dr. Holland well observes: * W at 
is obvious, cańn.tarely be brought into a 
succggsfnl competition with what is vague 
and obscure in the treatment of diseases.” 
—We sometimes hear illiterate persons 
rail at preseriptions being written in Latin ; 
whereas, they would be the first to under- 
rate the means prescribed in their mother- 
tongne. Mystery is a wonderful heal-all. 


Turnpike Tolls. — The following tolls 
are paid for a coach with four horses, from 


"London to Birmingham : 
sept, nóar his grave, und is an elaborale ,„' 


Ś s. ad. 
38 14 4 per day, except Sunday. 
5 8 4 each Sunday. 
27 9 4 week, 7 days. 
109 17 4 month, 28 days. 
1,428 5 4year, / days per week. 
Parliamentary Evidence. 
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Tanis mansion-like edifice is now in 
course of erection, at the corner of Char- 
lotte-street and Quecen's-square, Bath, 
from the design and under the direction 
of Mr. James Wilson, architect, of that 
city. It presents a front elevation, sóventy 
feet in width by forty in height; and has 
a depth of forty-four feet. The facade is 
in chaste style, and kurmounted by a sta- 
tne of Minerva. It is approached by a 
flight of steps, leading into a large en- 
trance vestibule, with four niches for 
figures. Over the doorway are sculptured 
the armorial bearings of the city of Bath. 

The building will comprise a soułerrain, 
containing dwelling rooms for the libra- 
rian, a committee-room, and five oth 
rooms for the various classes. The ground 
floor contains a library, reading-room, 
and a museum, together with the prin- 
cipal staircase. The upper floor is ar- 
ranged to contain a large lecture-roon, to 
accommadate 600 persons; a picture-gal- 
lery, sixty-five feet in length; and two 
other rooms for philosophical apparatus, 


The cost of the erection will be de- 
frayed by shares and donations of the 
members. The affairs of the Institute 
are, we believe, prosperous.  Jt is stated 
to be one of the most * legitimate” 
cestablishments of ita class in England: 
sincę it was, for several years, almost en- 
tirely supported by the class for whose use 
it wąs designed. | 

By the way, a sałutary stir is about to 
be made in the economy of Mechanics” 
Institutes generally. The Difusion of 
Knosyledge Society propose to open a cor- 
respondence with the various institutions 
in England, so as to divide the expenses 
of lectures, by making one set of appa- 
ratus, models, or specimens, serve for 
many institutions; as may also one set of 
books ; and duplicates from libraries and 
museums may be interchanged all over 
the country. An annual report from all 
these institutions would be 4 valuable re- 
cord of the progress of knowledge. 





THE HOTEL MEUBLE. 
THE YOUNG ARTIBTS. 


" Wr have stated that our most intimate 
friends in the Hótel were the two young 
| az wód We had never been regularly in- 
ueed to them, bht chance, somehow or 
another, always soutrived to throw us 
together. We walłzeą'after each other at 
- fhe Chaumiere ;' we met at the same table 
in the*estaminet of the Prado; we took 
out demi-fassć abont the same time at the 


, continued Arvers. 
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Rotonde, opposite the Musće Dupuy- 
; and dined vis-d-vis at Martin's. 
When we did get intimate, however, we 
suited one another remarkably well, and 
divers small ciyilities and aceommoda- 
tions passed between our firewood and to- 
bacco błagues. One day, as we were won- 
dering what we should do with ourselves 
until dinner, (for we had been dissecting 
very closely at the Clamart during the 
last fortnight, and were beginning to feel 
rather tired,) we hcard a ring at the bell 
'of the room, and on going to see who 
waited, the cad of the young painters pre- 
sented us with a note, and intimated his 
desire to wait for an answer; the billeź 
ran thus:— M. M. Arvers et Lóon (these 
were our friends) prósentent leurs compli- 
ments a M. Albert $ , et lui prient de 
łeur faire Vhonneur de venir diner avec eux, 
aujourd'hui a sie heures." 

We whistled involuntarily with surprise 
—how could żhey manage to give us a 
dinner? for we pretty well knew the state 
of thcir funds. However, that was no 
business of ours; so we wrote our accept- 
ance in pencil on the back of the note, 
and despatched it by the same messenger. 

As the first clock began to strike the 
hour, (a process which, in Paris, ranges 
between twenty minutes amongst the dif- 
ferent churches,) we descended to the ate- 
lier, and found our friends agsembled, with 
two medical students, named Mithois 
and Brissac, whom we slightly knew ; and 
Gargantua, as they humorously termed 
their cad, busily engaged in arranging the 
table. Their toilets were not particularly 
soignćes, as they were still in blouses and 
slippers, so that we wondered more than 
ever what event so strange a circumstance 
as the dinner was to celebrate ; and after 
the first greetings, we ventured to inquire 
to what fortunate star we were indebted 
for the entertainment. 

6 Vous verrez,” said Arvers, leading us 
to the end of the room, and withdrawing a 
cloth from his easel; * look at this pie- 
ture.” 

The Zadleau in question represented a 
hog sitting on his hind legs before a table 
covered with delicious viands; and some 
glaring letters in blne and gold, under- 
neath, formed the words—'* Au sanglier 
gourmand,” 

< We must all stoop sometimes, Albert,” 

*1 have owed a. long 
score to a confounded charcułier in the 
neighbourhood for some time, and I have 
wiped it off by painting this sign for his 
boufique. There wns even some balance 
in my favour, but I could not in turn get 
any money, so I have taken it out in cofe- 
lettes.” 

« Which we are about to eat?” 


Cafć 
tren 
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« Precisely so; and I hear them ar- 
riving. A table, mes amis. Gargantua, 
R the door, and take in the cofeleltes— 
afterwards get out my argenterie.”” 

In a minute the dishes were on the 
table, and the fag was searching for the 
instruments ef division, which latter task 
APA aomewhat dificnit, judging from 
the time it occupied. Having looked sue- 
cessively in the fire-place, the charcoal 
basket, and the closet, he at last produced 
from a plaster figure of Joan of Arc, the 
iron forks that Arvers had been pleased to 
call his plate. 

ść I never eat so many cofelećles in my 
life,” said Mithois, as he took a long 
draught of vin ordinatre to keep himself 
from choking. 

« It is a perfect festival of Sardanapa- 
lus,”” added we. 

« Excessive luxury in the repasts has 
always preceded the fall of great *em- 
pires,”” said Lóon, with mock gravity. 

* A-proposy” said Arvers, laughing; 
*« Vasselin has giren us notice to quit. Fe 
has certain douhts, it appeurs, of our sol- 
vency, and he has made me undergo seve- 
ral ordeals to prove it, from all of which I 
have come out victorious.” 

« Name them, Arvers,” we all ex- 
claimed. 

% In the first place,” continued he, * his 
garcon cume into my room eight days 
after my arrival, to request I would oblige 
him with the change of a note for a thou- 
sand francs.”” 

«© A thousand francs!” ceried we, in 
astonishment—we had only oceusionally 
heard of such a sum. 

« Well,” resumed Arvers, * I was not in 
the least disconcerted. I said to the ser- 
vant, * I have not so much in silver: but 
if you will go to the Palais Royal, you will 
find some money-changets, who will cash 
it with much pleasnre.” The garęon re- 
descended, and the first plan had signally 
ćchauć." 

« TJid he try you again, Arvers? de- 
manded Brissac. 

* Qui, mon cher. Eight days afterwards 
the gargon came to my room again, and 
told me his master was about to give a 
dinner, but as his stock of plate was not 
very extensive, he begged I would have 
the goodness to lend him three couverćs. I 
told him I should have much pleasure in 
so doing. *Gargantua,” said I, to that 
Rapin there, *lend M. Vasselin what he 
requests.  Gargantua, with a dignity 
worthy of the greatest praise, produced 
the iron couverts, which you at how 
using. They were not then in the Joan 
of Arc's heud, for it was summer, and he 
kept them in the four du poćłe. * Tell your 
master,” said I, * if he requires more, thcy 
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are entirely at his service, but he will, 
perhaps, take care of them, and be good 
enough to return them to-morrow.' ” 

« And were thcy returned?” 

„6 Sans doute ; but since that day he has 
seized every opportunity to annoy me; 
and because I was a little behind-hand at 
the last time of payment, he ordered the 
huissier to give me notice. Foici la si/ua- 
lion des choses.  Gargantua, pour out some 
more wine, and let Us calmly and gravely 
invent some punishument for the insolence 
of M. Vasselin.” 

We enjoyed the fun mightily, for we 
had ceonecived a dislike to the little land- 
lord ourselves; and we readily moved, as 
a first resolution, that, * For different 
crimes and unpleasantries (with the recital 

pf which we would not pollute the paper 
we wrote our determinations upon), M. 
Vasselin and his descendants should be 
for cver deprived of bell-ropes at the doors 
on the different floors.” As we concluded, 
Arvers left the room. 

Lćon next proposed, * That very per- 
son coming to tle atelier, should be in- 
structed to knock at M. Vasselin's door 
upon going awuy, and inqujre of the ser- 
vant, *if it was'true that M. Vasselin was 
mad?” 

Loud acclamations followed this reso- 
lution, which were redoubled as Arvera 
entered with one of the fated bell-pulls in 
his hand. 

« I will now move,” said Arvers, * that 
each time we find M. Vasselin and his 
servant from home, we stop u) the key- 
hole with cherry-stones.”' 

« Adoptó,” eried our circle. 

We ventured to propose an umendment. 

« La parole est d toi, Albert,” said Ar- 
vera, * what would you say?” 

« Simply, that as cherries are not al- 
ways in season, you insert the words, * or 
little pebbles;; after the words *cherry- 
stones.” 

This was unanimously resolved upon ;" 
and it now came to the turn of our me- 
dical friends to speak.  Brisgac moved, 
« 'That the whole house shall, in future, 
be without light; that is to say, o: 
night the quinquećs are lighted on the dif- 
ferent stories, we must go and blow them 
out.” 

«TI beg to propose, in addition,” said 
Mithois, * that all the students at the Hótel 
Corneille who play the trampet and cornet- 
a-piston, be invited here every evening to 
a concert, with solos on the great drum at 
intervals, and concertos with the tongs 
upon the fioor and walls.” 

« And finally,” said Arvers, *that we 
draw a caricature of Vasselin ore all the 

doors in the house, to be renewed as often 
as rubbed out; and that, in fact, nothing 
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be left untried to render the honse un- 
inhabituble, and to disgust Vasselin with 
his existence-—Garyantua, distribute some 
charconl for the walls which are white, 
and some chalk for the doors which are 
brown.” 

The next minute we were all on, the 
stuircuse, and engaged in filling np the 
clever sketches of our'landlord, which 
Arvers was making, when Leon_cspied 
M. Vasselin ascendiug the stairs. Jle was 
gencrally in the habit of clumping about 
in huge wooden shoes, but he had now left 
them below, and appeared dreadfully angry. 
We hurried hack into the room, and closed 
the door. Our luckless host ascencded and 
rang the bell: we maintained a dcathlike 
silence. Ile rang again more violently— 
we scarcely breathed, but Arvcrs crepte 
quietly to the door, and severed the bell- 
pull with his knife, as M. Vasselin, with u 
third and final effort, tugged the rope 
through the hole into his hand, and de- 
scended the staircase, swearing all the 
< garrós' hE could thiuk of. 

« Jroila nn jour bien rempli/” said Leon. 
breuking silence. * Gargantna, pour ont 
some more wine, and produce tbe pipes: 
we will make a night oł M” Ain: 


THE LAST OF THE TOURNAMENTS. 


[Tir following notes, selected from Mr. 
Mills's gracefully-written History of Chi- 
valry, will be read with interest in asso- 
ciation with the splendid revival of * the 
Tournament,” at Fylintoun Castle :] 

The forms of chivalry appeared more 
splendid than before, as chivalry ap- 
peace its downfall. Henry VIL., the 
east warlike of our sovercigns, created 
kniyhts with remarkable brilliuncy of 
cereimony ; and the jousts and tourna- 
ments in (he days of bis son and successor 
would have graced the best ages of chi- 
valry. Nut Henry VIII. had none of the 
virtues of a true knight, and his conduct 
to his wives was anything but chivalrie. 
Ile displayed his great strength and ac- 
tivity of person in taie tournament, because 
that annsement was one of English ens- 
tom, but he would as readily have engaged 
in any other excrcise more strictly gym- 
nastic. He affected, however, to joust 
from true feelings of kuighthood ; for he 
used on these occasions to wear on his 
head a lady's sieeve full of diamonds, He 
was as famous for bis tournaments as 
FEdward III. had been for his battles. In 
many of the early years of his reign he 
was perpetualły breaking spears, or fight- 
ing ut barriers with a two-hunded sword, 
and to his rank, if not to his skill, the 
prize was generally adjudged. But his 
skili was sometimes undouhted : for, like 
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the knights of old, he occasionally fought 
in disguise. 

The jousts and tournaments in the days 
of tleury VIII. are extremely interestiny, 
us reflecting u state of manners diferent 
from those of earlier times. Tournaments 
were no longer simple representations of 
chivalry, but splendid pageants were 
united to them. 

[m June, 1512, a solemn tonrnament was 
kept at Greenwich, the King and Sir 
Charles Brandon undertaking to abide all 
coiners. To this goodly show the ladies 
were the first that approuched, dressed in 
white and red siłk, and seated upon horses, 
the colours ofwhose trappiugs corresponded 
with tltose of the ladies* dresses. A fonn- 
tain euriously made of russet satin, having 
cight mouths spouting water, then fol- 
lowed. Within this piece of splendour and 
ingenuity sat a knight armed at all points. 
The'next person in the procession was a 
łady covered with black silk, dropped with 
fine silver, riding on a courser, barded iu 
a similar manner. A knight in a horse- 
litter then followed. When the fountain 
arrived at the tiltine-ground, the ladics 
rode round the lists, and so did the foun- 
tain, and the knight within tbe litter. 
Two goodly coursers, caparisoned for the 
jonsts, then were introduced. 'The two 
kniglts left the fountain and the litter, and 
mounted them, the surprised spectators 
Leholding the King and Sir Charles Bran- 
don. 

The challenge to all comers was then 
proclaimed by the horalds ; and while the 
trumpets were sounding all the inspiring 
notes of chivalry, at one end of the lists 
entered Sir Thomas Knevet in u eastle ot 
coul black, and over the castle was writ- 
ten, * The dolorous Castle.” The Earl of 
Fxsex, the Lord Howard, and other knighis 
splendidly attircd, then pricked into the 
lists, and, with Sir Thomas, encountered 
the King und Sir Charles Brandon. The 
detnils of the tournament have not bcen 
recorded ; the chronieler contenting hin- 
self with observiug, that the Kiug broke 
o: spears, and that the prize fell to his 
ot. 

Henry displayed his joy at the birth of 
his son, Prince Arthur, by a solemn tour- 
nament. "The court removed from Rich- 
mond to Westminster. The Kiug himself 
determined to tourney, and he selected four 
knights to nid him. 

The Field of the Cloth of Gold has been 
so often described in worka of ready access, 
that I should not be warranted in attempt- 
ing to picture again its gay and sparkling 
scene. But some of its circumstances have 
not been sufficiently noticed. 

The chivalrie exercises continued for 
five days, in the presence of the two 
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queens and the nobility of England and 
*rance. French and English knighta were 
the only part of the chivalry of Europe 
who answercd the challenge : for chivalr 
could not then, as in former days, smoot 
down personal heats and feuds; and, 
therefore, no subject of the wide-extended 
empire of Charles V. appeared on the field 
of the eloth of gold. he only wcapons 
used were spears ; but they were impelled 
with such vigour, as to be so often broken, 
that the spectators' eyes were scared with 
p Fach day the challengers varied 
tlhcir harness and devices, and each day 
the two kings ran together so valiantly 
that the beholders had great joy. 
[The rcigus of Edward VI. and Mary 
resent nothing to onr purpose; but the 
glizubethan age is fraught with interest. ] 
The Qneen's band of gentlemen-pen- 
sioners formed a perfect illustration of the 
chivalrie principle of the dignity of obedi- 
ence, for it was the highest ambition of the 
nobility to be enrolled among them. 'Thcir 
tilts in Greenwich Park would have done 
honour to the brightest days of chivalry. 
But still more select were the knights- 
tilters, a fruternity founded on the gallant 
resolve of Sir Jlenry Lee to appear in the 
royal tilt-yard on the anniversary of the 
Queen's birth, in honour of her Majesty. 
Some of these knights were prenx cheva- 
liers indeed. The Queen's glove necidently 
dropped from her hand during a tourna- 
ment, and the Earl of Cunberland had the 
good fortune to recover it. Fancying her- 
self some dame of chivalry, she desired the 
Earl to retain it ; and he, with a gallant 
spirit, regarding it as the favour of a lady, 
had it set in diamonds, and always wore 
it on festival occasions in the bigh erowned 
hats which hud superseded the helmet: 
for so polite was the court of Elizabeth, 
that 7 
«Ne any there doth brave or valiant seem. 
Unless that same gay mistress' badye he wcar.” 
The popnlar amuscments of England 
corresponded with those of the court. 41 
remember at Mile-end-Green, when I lay 
at Clement's Inn, I was Sir Dagonet in 
Arthur's show,” is the avowal ot Master 
Shallow ; and thus, while tournaments 
were held by the court and nobility, other 
classes of society diverted themselves with 
scenie representations of the ancient chi- 
valry. 'lhe recreations of the common 
people at Christmas and bridals, an author 
of the time assures us, consisted in hearing 
minstrels sing or recite stories of old times, 
as the tale of Sir 'Topas, the Reportes of 
Bevis of Southampton, Guy of Warwick, 
Adam Bell, and Olaanie of the Clough, 
and other old romances or historical 
rhymes. And in another place the same 
author speaks of companies that were de- 
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girous to hear of old adventures, and vali- 
ances of noble knights in tunes past. The 
domestie amusements of the age are thus 
enumeruted by Burton: * The ordinary 
recrcations which we have in winter, ure 
cards, tables, and dice, shovel-hoard, chess- 
play, the philosopher's game, small trunks, 
balliurds, musie, masks, singing, dancing, 
ule games, catches, purposes, questions ; 
merry tales of errant knights, kinga, queens, 
lovers, lords, ladies, giants, dwarfź, thieves, 
faries, goblins, friaurs, witches, aud the 
rest. 

For some of the early years of James L., 
tonrnaments divided with masks tle fa- 
vour of the court. As soon as Prince 
Tlertry reached his sixteenth year, he pnt 
himself forth in a more heroic manner 
than was usual with princes of his time, 
by tiltings, barriers, and other exercises 
on horscback, the martial discipline of 
gentle pcace.* After his death, chivalrie 
aports fell quite out of fashion. 

« Shields and swords 
Cobwebb'd and rusty ; not a helm aflurds 
A spark of Justre, which were worf to give 
Light to the world, and mako the nation live."t 

This was the lamentation of Ben Jon- 
son ; and another poet thus describes, tu 
the person of Britannia, the feelings of the 
nution : 

« Alas 1 who now shall prace my tournaments, 

Or honour me with dceds of chivalry ? 
What shall become of all my merriments, 
My ceremonies, ehows of heraldry, 
And'other rites ?"f 

Military excrcisex being entirely disused, 
the mask, with its enchantmenta of music, 
poetry, painting, and dancing, was the 
only amusement of the court and nobility. 

[ Throughout the period at which we have 
been glancing, how beautifully were tle 
chivalrie fcelings of the nation supported 
by two of her brightest lights—Spenser 
and Sir Philip Sidney. ] 

Our well-travelled ancestors brought 
home with them the love for romantic 
poctry and allegory ; and Spenser's ge- 
nius, inflaenced by the KE taste of 
his day, chose Arlosto for his model, and 
ainted the wild adventures of heroes and 
adies. Chivalry was the supposed per- 
fection of man's moral nature ; and the 
Znglisl poet, therefore, deseribed the chiet 
private virtues exemplified in the conduct 
of knights: it being his wish, as he ex- 
pressed his mind to Sir Walter Raleigh, to 
fashion a gentleman or noble person in 
valorons and gentle discipline. His prin- 
cipal hero, he in whom the imuge ol a 
brave knight was perfected in the twelve 
moral virtnes, was king Arthur; and the 
poet freely used the circumstances und 
sentiments in the romance: relating to 


* Wilson's Life of James, p. 52. . , 
+ Ben Jonson, Masque of Prince Ienry's Barrer<. 
i G. Wither. Prinee llenry's Obrequil>. EL. 51. 
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that British hero, and also tbe other popu- 
lar tales of chivalry. 

If poetry nourished the love of valorous 
knighthood, learning was egqually its 
friend; and when Spenser addressed 
Sidney as the noble and virtuous gentle- 
man, and most worthy ot all titles of 
learning and chivalry, he spoke the feeling 
of his age, that the accomplishmegts of 
the mind were best displayed in martial 
demeanour. , 4 

With the brief life of Sidney, the reader 
is familiar : his eoursge, his gallantry, and 
grace, were his best known qnalities, and 
those for which England and, indeed, Eu- 
rope, lamented his death. His funeral in 
St. Paul's was a national one; the first in- 
stance in our history of honours ofrthat 
description ; and for many months after- 
wards not an individual in the court or' 
city appcared in public, except in black: 
in such high account were chivalric virtnes 
held iń the days of Elizabeth. 

And now, in these last days of chivalry 
in England, a very singular character ap- 
„eared upón the scene. This was Edward 

ierbert, afterwards Lord Herbert of Cher- 
bury, who was born at Eaton, in Shrop- 
shire, in the year 1581. His life may, 
however, be placed in opposition to, rather 
than in harmony with, tle heroes of carly 
chivalric times. He had their courage, 
it is true, but he hud none of their dignity 
and nobleness, none of thcir manly grace ; 
and there was a fantastic trifing in his 
conduct, which their elevated natures 
would have scorned. 

[Reflecting upon the general tendency of 
the institutions of chivalry, we are dis- 
po to agree with Mr. Mills as to their 

nefcial effects upon the frame-work of 
society, in the following graceful conclu- 
sion of his masterly orz :] 

The character of modern Europe is the 
result of the slow and silent growth of 
ages informed with various and opposite 
elements. "The impress of the Romans is 
not entirely effaced ; and two thousand 
years hiwe not destroyed all the supersti- 
tions of our Pagan aneestors. We must 
refer to past ages for the origin of man 
of those features of modern society which 
distinguish the character of Europe from 
that of the ancient world, and of the most 
polished states of Asia. We boast our 
generousness in battle, the bold display of 
our arimosity, and our hatred of treacliery 
and the secret meditations of revenge. To 
what canse can these qualities be assigned ? 
Not to ady opinions which for the last few 
hundred years have been infused into our 
character, for there is nó resemblance be- 
tween those qnalities and any such opi- 
nions ;. bt they can be traced back to those 
days of ancient Earope when the knight 
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waa quick to strike, and generous to for- 
give ; and when he would present harness 
and arms to his foe rather than that the 
battle should be unfairly and unequally 
fought. "This spirit, though not the form, 
of the chivalrie times has survived to ours, 
and forms one of our graces and dis- 
tinctions. "The middle ages wcre not 
entirely ages of feudal power; for the 
consequence of the personal nobility of 
chivalry was felt and acknowledged. The 
qualities of knigłthood tempered and soft- 
ened all classes of society, and worth was 
the passport to distinetion. Thus, chivalry 
effected more than letters could accom- 
plish in the ancient world ; for it gave rise 
to the personal merit which, in the knight, 
and in his successor, the gentleman of the 
present day, checks the pride of birth and 
the presumption of wealth. 

But, it is in the polish of modern society 
that,the graces of chivalry are most plea- 
singly displayed. The knight was charmed 
into eourtesy by the gentle influence of 
woman, and the air of mildness which she 
diffased has never dicd away. While such 
things exist, can we altogether assent to 
the opinion of a celebrated author, that 
« the age of chivalry is gone?” Many of 
its forms and modes have disappeared ; 
fixed governments and wise laws have re- 
moved the necessity for, and qucnchcd the 
spirit of, knight-errantry and romance ; 
and, happily for the world, the torch of re- 
ligious persecution has long since sunk 
into the ashes. But chivalric imagination 
still waves its magic wand over us. We 
love to liuk our names with the heroie 
times of Europe ; and our arrorial shields 
and crests confess the pleasing illusions of 
chivalry. Tbe modern orders of military 
merit, (palpable copies of some of the forms 
of middle-age distinctions,) constitute the 
cheap defence o£ nations, and keep alive 
the personal nobility of knighthood. We 
wage our wars not with the cruelty of 
Romans, but with the gallantry of cuva- 
liers ; for the same principle is in influence 
now, which of ołd inspired courage while it 
mitigated ferocity. Courtesy of manners, 
that elegant drapery of chivalry, still robes 
our social life ; and liberality of sentiment 
distinguishes the gentleman, as in days of 
yore it was wont to distinguish the knight. 





In the recherchć library formerly belong- 
ing to the Prince Czartoryski, and at- 
tached to his castle of Pulawz, in Poland, 
there existed, not many years ago, a 
manuseript on vellum, purporting to be 
an authentic code of regulations for the 
ordering of Jousts, Tilts, and Tournaments, 
according to the most approved and chi- 
valrons fashion. It was written in old 
French of the fifteenth century, and 
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dedicated to the celebrated Count du Da- 
nols: it was richly 'illuminated in the 
characteristic style of the middle ages: 
the subjecta representing different cere- 
monies, or passągen, in the course of the 
knightly festival, The combatants on 
that occasion appear to have been divided 
into twe bands, or parties: at the head of 
one was the Duke of Bourbon, (then not 
et the reigning family of France.) fol- 
owed by a numerous» train of gorgeously 
habited knights and barons: at the head 
of the opposite party wus another of the 
chiefs ot one of the Bourbon branches, the 
Dake of Orleans or Alenqon, similarly at- 
tended. The shields and surcoats of the 
knights, and trappings of their horses, 
were covered with arms and devices ; and 
one very remarkable miniature was de- 
voted to the representation of a well- 
known custom, often alluded to in ro- 
mance—the żouching of the shield. « For 
this purpose, the shield of every knight 
who proposed to take part in the tourna- 
ment, was exposed to public view for a 
whole day ; during which any individual, 
however humble, who had cause of 
complaint against a knight, might go and 
touch his shield, in token of disapproval. 
The complaint was then stated before a 
competent tribunal of knights; and no 
warrior was sufłered to enter the lists, as 
a man of honour, until he had cleared 
himself of the accusation brought against 
him. In Prince Czartoryski's manusceript, 
this truly chivalrous ceremony is repre- 
sented as tuking place in a sort of open 
cloister, or court, against which the shields 
are arrangced previous to the encounter. 

This interesting manuscript is also illu- 
minated with the combat, the feast, the 
meeting of the knights and ladies after the 
tournament, the distribution of the prizes 
by the lady of the feast,eŚc. In the des- 
cription ot the latter part of the ceremony, 
it is qnaintly stated, that the champion 
who shali be declured victor, miał kiss the 
lady of the feast, and may kiss as many 
ladies of the company as he pleases. 

The Czartoryski library was either con- 
fiscated or dispersed by the Russians the 
last (the źhird) time they took Palawz; 
and in all probability, the above MS. is 
now lying neglected and unnoticed, to- 
gother with the missal of Mary Queen of 
Ścots, and other historical treasures, in 
that mine of ill-gotten wealth, the I[mpe- 
rial Library of St. Petersburg.* 


TREES STRUCK BY LIGHTNING. 


Amona the many phenomena of light- 
ning, none are, perhaps, more striking 


* Abridged from the Observer, Aug. 25, 1839. 
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than its effects on wood, by cleaving it, in 
the direction of its length, into a number 
of thin laths, or into still smaller frag- 
ments. M. Arago observes, thut nothing 
appears to him to indicate more clearly 
and directly, the action of aqueous vapour, 
than the singular tearing into shreds 
which wood nundergoes when it has been 
penetrated by lightning. Arago then ad- 
ducces these illustrative dała : 

« Ą flash of lightaing struck the Abbe 
of St. Módard de Soissons in the year 1676, 
and the following is the description of its 
effects on some of the rafters of the 
roof, by an eye-witness: * Some of them 
were tound to the depth of three feet, 
diviled alinost from top to bottom, into 
the form of very thin laths; others of 
the same dimensions were divided into 
'the form of long and fine matches; and, 
finally, some were divided into such deli- 
cate fibres, that they almost resembled a 
worn-onut broom.” Let us now procced to 
grcen wood, and we shall fiud that the 
effects are analogons. On the 27th of 
June, in the year 1756, the lightning 
struck at the Abbey of 7 a/, near theisland 
Adam, a large isolated oak fifty-two feet 
high, and somewhat more than four feet 
diameter at ita base. The trunk was en- 
tirely stripped of its bark. This bark was 
found dispersed in small fragments all 
round the tree, to the distance of thirty 
and forty puces. The trunk, till within 
about two yards of the ground, was celeft 
longitudinally into portions almost as thin 
us lnths. The branches were still con- 
nected with the trunk, bnt they, too, were 
deprived of every particle of bark, and 
had been subjected to the most remark- 
able longitudinal slicing. The _ trunk, 
branches, leaves, and bark, did not 
exhibit any trace 4 combustion, only 
they uppeared completely dried up and 
withered. — - 

« On the 20th of July of the samce year, 
the lightning struck a large oak in the 
forest of Rumbouillet. On this occasion 
the branches were totally separated from 
the trunk, and dispersed around with a 
certain degree of regularity. They did not 
appear to be withered, and their bark 
seemed sound. The trunk itself had not 
been peeled clcan, but, like the oak of the 
island Adam, it had become a mere bun- 
dle of laths : there was also this differ- 
ence, they were prolonged in this form to 
the very ground, instead of the process 
being arrested at a certain height. 

« 1 ceannot resist the desirel tee] to cite a 
third case, of which Professor Munke has 
given an account, in Poggendorff"s Annals, 
"The diameter of the ouk examiycd by the 
German philosopher was upwards of three 
feet, at the level of the ground. The en- 
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tire trunk of this great tree disappeared ; 
or, to speak more accurately, the light- 
ning had separated it into shreds many 

s long, and between a line and a line 
and a half in thickness, similar to the por- 
tions that a gouge would have detached. 
Three branches, from twenty to twenty- 
four inchesin diameter had fallen Verti- 
calły, cut elean througłi as if by a single 
stroke of a hatchet ; they preserved their 
leaves and brancheń. Not the slightest 
traces of infiammation or carbonization 
were perceived. The total absence of car- 
bonization, the division of the trunk of 
the tree into such numerous and delicate 
filamenta, the dispersion of these filamenta 
into a thousand different directions, all 
this, I repeat, Ze to be the necessary 
consequence of the action of some clastia 
force which had developed itself betwecn 
the fibres of the wood. By means of a 
flash of lightning suddenly transformed 
into steam, the hygrometric water which 
is contained in the old rafters of a 
roof, and in the sap which flls the 
longitudinal capillary tubes of a growing 
tree, you will produce, in every par- 
ticalar, the pheftomena of the rafters 
at the Abbey of S£. Módard de Soissons, 
and of the oaks of the island Adam, of the 
forest of Compiegne, 8ze. Śzc.* 


* Lightning often strikes trees quite dead, whilst 
the external and conspicuons damage is altogether 
trifding. Mr. Tull, the author of Tke Philosophy of 
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« Flashes of lightning sometimes produce 
only the partial decortication of trees. On 
these occasions it is not rare to find long 
strips of bark, both the outer coarse bark, 
and the inner and finer membrane, cóm- 
pletely detached below, and still adhertn, 
to the trunk near its summićt : but all 
these instances of bark torn from below 
upwards, no longer subserve the object 
for which they have been adduced, so soon 
as steam is considered as the possible 
agent by which the process of decortica- 
tion has been accomplished.”* | 

The annexed illustration is a very strik- 
ing one: it shews the remarkable effects 
of lightning on an oak-tree at West 
Knoyle, in the county of Wilts, on June 8, 
1835 : the drawing was made by Mrs. Sey- 
mour, and has bcen cleverly lithographed 
by Martin, as one of a class of phenomena 
of untiring interest to the inquiring and 
contemplative mind. 


Agriculture, is of opinion that this effect is the 
conscquence of the rupture of the small vessels, 
across which the lightning has forced its way. 
According to our View, the lightning, in this case, 
acts mechanieally, au does ice, when it tears the 
capillary tubes which form the succulent twigs of 
certain pana. At the same time, as the aqucous 
juices dilate much more in passing from the liquid 
state to that of steam, than they clo in congealing, 
the meteor ought to produce more numerous and 
also more violent ruptures. By taking this view 
of the phenomenon, physiologists will, perhaps, be 
enabled to recognise the particular mode of action 
by which lightning produces death in the more 
common way. 
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"The following position, by M. Arago, 
is, also, very striking : 

« I may make precisely the sameremarks 
concerning another pllenomenon which 
has been pointed out by observers with 
the same assiduous care, and which re- 
lates to the leaves of those trees that have 
been struck by lightning. The leaves of 
the trees at Marsillargues, upon the pro- 
perty of M. Mourgues, as also the leaves 
of the trees in the e Elysćes, which 
were examined by M. Marchats, were yel- 
low, crisp, as if roasted, and convex on 
their under sides ; whilst the green kur- 
face of the opposite and upper side hnd 
not undergone any alteration, excepting 
only, that their planes, instead of being 
somewhat convex, had become concave, 
precisely as happens on those sides of 
shcets of parchiment which are turned from 
the fire. Here, it is maintained, another 
striking proof is afforded that thc fiaming 
current of the lightning passed from be- 
low upwards. 'lhe movement from be- 
neath upwards, seems, in truth, sufficiently 
established ; but who will venture, in the 
poeze state of the inqniry, to affirm, 

hat the ascending current was not pro- 
duced by steam at a high temperature, 
probably not saturated, and resulting from 
the evaporation produced by the agency of 
a descending flash of lightning acting upon 
the humidity of the soil? Finally, we 
might have recourse to the same agency 
of steam in explaining how, at the foot of 
trees that have been strack, we otten find 
the sod turned over, and sometimes opened 
up at either side of the lacerution of the 
soil, like the leaves of an open book. 

* In thus prosecuting this minute discns- 
sion, I have endeavoured to demonstrute 
that the facts, upon which many natural 

hilosophers believe that they have estab- 
ished the existence Uf ascending light- 
ning, do not confer upon their labours the 
character of true deinonstrations. 1 unre- 
servedly admit the existence of ascending 
lightnings. I know well that natural phi- 
losophers of the highest character disbe- 
ieve in them ; I also know that they dis- 
dain to enter into any discussion upon the 
subject ; but facts should, and will prevail 
over the most imposing authoritjes. When 
Maffei, now about a century ago, resolved 
to publish his ideas upon ascending thun- 
der-bolts, based npon a local phenome- 
non he had observed at the Castles of 
Fosdinovo, be had the precaution, more 

radent in this respect than Galileo, to 
Aeiónstraić that he could reconcile his 
views with the passages in the Holy Scrip- 
tures, in which notice is taken of fire fall- 
ing from heaven on Sodom and Gomorrha, 
and of lightning: descending from the clouds, 
Xe. Fortunately, in the present day, the 
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most celebratcd scientific theories, though 
to some individuals objects of a religious 
veneration, do not require the same kind 
of reserve. Every one may now examine 
them, and may criticise and debate con- 


'cerning them; and requires only to stop 


where the field of observation and experi- 
ment is veiled from his path.” 





Neu Books. 


A SUMMER'B DAY AT HAMPTON COURT. 
BY EDWARD JESSE, ESQ. 

[W rrarn the present season, the public 
have been freely admitted to view what- 
evór is curious and interesting within the 
was of Hampton Court Palace, a privi- 
lege for which we huve chiefly to thank 
Visecount Duncannon. The stately doors 
are now źkrown open, the visitors arc not 
locked from one room into another, but 
they are left to stroll throngh them, at 
their pleasure, from morn till dewy eve. 
Perhaps, Versailles gave the bint. How- 
ever that may be, you now sec a//, not 
forgetting * the Great Hall,” which was 
usually * not to be seen,” and you pro- 
tract the pleasure as you will. A vast 
accession of visitors, who daily avail 
themselves of the indulgence, is the result: 
thousands are wafted thither by the 
Southampton Railway; holiday-keepers 
come in masses far and near; and by 
the exercise of this little boon on the part 
of the Government, several thousands 
have been drawn from cerowded I.ondon 
into these beautiful sceucs of ever- 
changefuł nature. * The most laborions 
have their moments of leisure,” und to 
such Lord Duncannon has * opened a 
source of innocent recreation, by afford- 
ing them opportunities of contemplating 
many works of art and genius, from 
which they.were before, in a great degree, 
excluded.”” 

Tbe author of the very elegant little 
volume before ns is Mr. Edward Jesse, 
surveyor of Her Majesty's Parks and 
Palaces, an amiable gentleman, beloved 
at Hampton Court (where he resides), and 
to whom the public arc indebted for some 
very entertaining (leanings tn Natural 
History. The present work does not 
contain an elaborate history and descrip- 
tion of the Palace, its architecture, Śc. ; 
but it presents the visitor with every point 
of desirable information, commeucing 
with * A Drive to Hampton Court,” and 
ending with *ąa Catalogue of the Pictures." 
His notes on the road are very amusing: 
he begins with Kingston House, Knights- 
bridge, now remarkabłe for its large and 
conspicuous grcenhouse.] | , 

This was the residence of the eccentrie 


4 


"Gainsborough, 
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and profligate Duchess of Kingston.* 
The house is now occupied by that great 
statesnaun and scholar, the Marquis 
Wellesley. 

To the left of the entrance to Kensing- 
ton, and nearly opposite the palace-gates, 
there is u large red honse. "Fhis was the 
residence of the famous Duchess: of 
Portsmoąth, the French mistress of 
Charles IL. and where he M LE the 
night before he. was sećzed with the illness 
of which he soon afterwardn died. 

Kensington Palace was the favourite 
residence of William III., who enlarged 
and, in a great measure, rebuilt it. He 
purchased it of the Earl of Nottingham, 
son of the celebrated Sir Hencage Finch, 
afterwards Earl of Nottingham, und Lord 
Chancellor of England. Here Queen 
Mary. his eonsort, died of the smallpox ; 
and the king's attachment to the palace 
seems to have increased, from the cir- 
cumstunce of its having been the scene of 
the last acts of the queen, who was justly 
entitled to, his affection. When he died, 
bracelets composed of her hair were found 
upon his arm; and he said of her, what 
few husbands can say of tleir wives, that, 
although he had been married to her 
seventcen years, he had never known her 
guilty of a want of discretion. He is 
said to have drunk intemperately after 
her death. 

To the left, the road leads to the 
beautiful Suspension-bridge over the 
Thames ; but we prefer crossing the river 
at Kew, in order to point out what is 
worthy of notice at that place. 

In passing ovcr the green, the old 
pe may be seen to the right, which 

as many historical recollections connect- 
ed with it. It was a favourite residence 
of George IIF., and, perhaps, the happiest 
art of his life wus passed in it. He 
ere first heard of the death of his grand- 
futher, George II.. and it was here that 
many of his children were born and 
educated. Queen Charlotte dicd here 
in 1818. 

The churchyard on the green is in- 
teresting from the cirenmstance of Gaias- 
borongh, Zoffany, and Meyer having been 
buried in it. 1t is somewhat of a reproach 
to this country that no appropriate monu- 
ment has been erected to the memory of 
perhups the best, and 
certainly the most pleasing, painter of 
scencs from nature whom we have had in 
this kingdom. 

The botanie gardens at Kew are full of 
subjecte of interest, and the Arboretum 
coutains some fne specimens of trees, 


* Tt was ore sha invited a large assemblage of 
people to her celebrated bali, and when they met 
sbe had made her escape to Calais. 
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These gardens, as well as the pleasure- 
grounds, which are of some considerable 
extent, are open to the public on the 
Thursday and Sunday of each week. 
In the meadows attached to the grounds, 
stands an Observatory, a pretty bnilding, 
in which there is a fine collection of 
astronomical and other instruments, under 
the care of Mr. Rigaud* and Mr. Demain- 
bray. It did contain a collection of ores 
from the late king's mines in Germany. 

LA page or two succeeds on Richmond.] 

Richmond Park contains many objects 
of interest ; but it is out of our way to 
Hampton Court, to which płace we will 
now proceed. 

After passing the bridge, the house 
immediately to the left was formerly the 
residence of Richard Owen Cambridge, 


* Esq., the friend of Dr. Johnson, Sir 


Joshua Reynolds, and many celebrated 
men of their day. 

A little farther on, to the left, is Marble 
Hill ; and whoever has read the letters of 
the celebrated Countess of Suffolk, the 
mistress of Gcorge II. and the correspon- 
dent of Pope, will recollect that many of 
them were dated from this place, which 
was adorned and improved by her good 
taste. 

Lady Mary Wortley Montagu occasion- 
ally resided at a large house at the end of 
Montpelier-row, and which immediately 
adjoins Marble IIill. She was an extra- 
ordinary mixture of talent, profligacy, 
finery, and dirt. It is to be regretted that 
the recent very interesting life of her, by 
her nobłe relative, lcuves us still in the 
dark respecting many points of her cnrious 
character. She hated Pope, and Pope had 
no great aflection for her. 

In Twickenham church, Pope is buried, 
with a tasteless epitaph by W arburton. 

The present Kung of France resided in 
a house within the walls which are passed 
on tle left in approaching Twickenham 
church, and also in a smaller one nearly 
a the end of Montpelier-row, 
already mentioned. At the extremity of 
Twickenham, where two roads branch off 
to the right and left, a fine cedar-tree may 
be scen. This stands in the ground 
formerly occupied by the eceentrie and 
mercurial Duke of Wharton. 

The Duke's kŁouse has been recently 
pulled down. 

ślhe fonrth house as we pass along the 
left-hand road, just mentioned, is, or rather 
was, the celebrated villa of Pope. Every 
admirer of that great poet will regret that 
so little of what was occupied by him 


* Since this was written, the amiable and inge- 
nious Mr. Rigaud, the Professor of Astronomy at 
Oxford, has died suddenly, to the deep regret of all 
who knew him. 
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should now remain to gratify his curiosity. 
Even the grotto, notwithstanding Pope'a 
anathema against any one who should 
alter or injure it, has not escaped spolia- 
tion. A large straggling house has been 
erected on a spot which no admirer of 
genius, poetry, and wit, will ever pass 
without having his enthusiasm awakened 
—a spot where Pope said poetry was his 
business, and idleness his pleasure; and 
where he sweetly sang those verses which 
will do everlasting honour to his country. 
We like to fancy that we can see him 
gently carried in his sedan-chnir to the 
bottom of his lawn, and then pluced with 
his chair in a boat, letting down a window 
to inhale the soft air, and seeing the 
smiling prospect, while his boat glided 
on the clear and unruffied surface of his 
favourite river. 

Proceeding onwards a few hundred 
yards, Strawberry Hill will be seen to the 
right on a gently rising ground. *This 
celebrated spot, a mixtnrc of good and 
Bad taste, was thc residence ot Horace 
Walpole, afterward Earl of Orford. He 
was a man of genius, but sceptical, vain, 
and selfsh, and, we may add, a voluptuary. 
There are many articles of great historical 
and literary curiosity in the house. They 
are all strictły entailed; and it is 
curious that a man who professed repub- 
lican principles, and wus an avowed 
enemy to the luw of primogeniture, should 
hinself huve entailed his own house, a 
mere lath-and-plastcr residence, and its 
contents, with more than usual caution 
and strictness. 

Either of thc two roads near the Straw- 
berry Hill will lead to Flampton Court. 
The |left-hand road is, however, the 

leasantest, although rather longer. The 

'hames is seen to great advantage, and 
also the high grounds of Richmond Park. 
The first house to the right is Little 
Strawberry Hill, once the residence of the 
celebrated Mrs. Clive. We soon after- 
wards arrive at the pretty and well- 
regulated villuge of T'eddington. 

After quitting Teddington, we enter the 
noble avenue of Bushy Park, planted by 
William III. It is, however, seen to the 
greatest advantage when the horse-chest- 
nut trees are in full blossom. This avenue 
is one mile and forty yards in length, and 
there are four others on each side of it. 
The breadth of these nine avenues is 563 
feet, and the quantity of ground comprised 
in them is sixty-seven acres, hese 
avenues are, poż unequalled for 
extent and beauty in Europe. 

On entering Bushy Park, the residence 
of Queen Adelaide is seen immediately to 
the right. Here his late Majesty William 
IV. lived for thirty-six years like a country 
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gentleinan, superintending his farm and. 
entertaining his neighbours with great 
hospitality. The house has nothing re- 
markable about it. 

At nearly the extremity of the avenue 
is a circnlar piece of water, called the 
Diana Water, from a fine bronze statue of 
that, goddess, seven feet in height, placed 
in the centre of it. It stands on a block 
of fine statuary marble, and the aaull 
figures which sarrgund it are also of 
bronze. This fountain formerly played, 
and it is to be regretted tbat it docs not do 
so ut present. On quittiug the Diana 
Water, the noble gates leading into the 
grounds of Hampton Court Palace are 
very conspicuous. 


» (To be continued.) 


ABertodtcal5. 
BRITISH AND FOREIGN REVIEW.—NO, XVII. 
Lamartine' s New Poem. 


La Chute d'un dnge has nothing in 
common with those compositłons which 
the first verses of the sixth chapter of 
Genesis suggested to Byron and Moore; 
nor yet with that delicious little poem of 
Alfred de Vigny, £loa, which we would 
fain see translated into English, could a 
translation preserve that chaste suavity of 
expression in which lies its principal 
charm. M. de Lamartine's angel, likewise, 
falls through love; but that is the only 
point of contuet. The idea of the poem is 
more comprchensire, more philosophie. 
The angel is hcre the personification of 
the human sonl. The human soul, and 
the successive phases through which God 
has decrecd that it must achieve its per- 
fectible destinies—that is the subject of 
the grand epopaia of which the poem here 
noticed is but a part, the second, perhaps, 
of the twelve or fourteen that, as is re- 
ported, are to coinpose the work. This is, 
then, one of the first pages of the history 
of moral man, written from the point Ó£ 
view of the Christian dogma of the Fall. 
He who relates the tale to the poet is an 
old, man of the Maronite tribe, for which 
M. de Lamartine, in his oriental travels, 
discovered so much sympathy, domiciliated 
on the sumunit of Lebanon,—=a mysterious 
being, of whom no one can tell the age, 
and who 

« Knows things right strange 

Of nascent time, man, angels, aud their change.” 

The tale is divided into visions, which 
it woułd be too łong to analyze minuteły, 
but of which we shall give a rapid sum- 
mary. 

The time is antediluvian. It is night, 
a magnificent night ; a tribe ofeshepherds 
has just withdrawn into the shade, and to 
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the sound of human footateps succeeds the 
concert that night offers to the Lord. The 
thousand voices of nature blend in divine 
harmony ; the cedars of Lebanon chaut a 
hymn of adoration. Angels poised here 
and there upon their wings, listen with 
devout attention ; gradually they soar 
nupwards and disappear, one alone remńain- 
ing; it is Cedar, the enamoured angel. 
He is absorbed in the Paa ofa 
chiłd of twelve years' old, Doidha, asleep 
under one of the cedars. Her beauty 
troubles him; a thought of human love 
imurmurs through his being, and he says 
within himself, Why are the angels soli- 
tary? Śnddenly steps are heard; seven 
ziants appcar: thcy are the slave pur- 
veyors ot Balbek. Doidha awakes to find 


herself their prisoner; thcy fliing a net, 


over her, as over u wild beast, and arc pre- 
paring to carry her off. It is at this moment 
that the fall of the Angel is decided; an 
immense, an omnipotent desire transforms 
his whole being ; he precipitates himself 
headlong to the defence of IDoidha ; he is 
nan. He slays the robhers: for one in- 
stant he is happy at the feet of this child, 
the object of his love, whom he has just 
saved; but even at the awful monient 
when the change of his nature was con- 
summated, a cry had resounded in his 
soul-— 

«Fall! fall! Creature eclipsci, for ever fill! 

Perish thy splendour ! 7 

TIII drop by drop thou have redeem'd with cost 
Thine immortality, for woman lost.” 
The doom is spoken, and its fulflment is 
pursued throughout the poem. 

The men of the tribe of Phayz, to which 
Doidha belongs, now arrive. They ques- 
tion her deliverer : Cedar cannot answer : 
language has not been revealed to him. 
This nocturnal conflict, those stranger 
corses, this dumb unknown—a giaut in 
strength,—are, to the suspicious tribe, ter- 
rifying mysteries. A law condemns every 
stranger to death ; but Cedar is so hand- 
some, and has saved Doidha—in his favrour 
death is commnted for slavery. Delivered 
up to Phayz, he herds his cattle, and per- 
forms the most servile offices : but Doieha 
js there, every day he beholds her; she 
ii is who, gimidst the recesses of the 
woods, brings him the food of slaves, and 
that moment repays his long day of degra- 
dation. Little by little these moments are 
prolonged; his passion is no longer soli- 
tary—Doldha shares it. Then begins the 
education of love. She teaches him to 
speak: a whole world bursts upon him 
with language ; his vaguę gleams of intel- 
ligence become thoughts ; ideas, the in- 
stinets of the heart, become sentiments, 
Alł this i$ beautifnl, sometimex enchant- 
ing. Mesawhile their love is discovered; 


" erowd. 
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it is more than a crime in the eyes of the 
tribe. Persecution begins, but love tri- 
umphx. Separated by violence, they meet 
in secret, they marry, and I)oidha gives 
birth to twins; it is Cedar who conceals 
them, who watches over them; it is a 
gazelle that rears them with her milk, 
Long—too long perhapa for probability— 
does mystery protect their union, which 
accident at length betrays. Doidha rescues 
her infants from the river into which they 
bad been flung, but is herself immured in 
a tower, built of stones piled up on each 
other, there to die of hunger. Cedar, 
bonnd and corded, is thrown into the. 
Orontes ; he escapes, nevertheless, and 
returning wild with rage, demolishes the 
tower, crushes the people of the tribe with 
its ruins, flies with the mother and the 
children, and plunges into solitude. 

Here they live awhile ; but one day, as 
the tvins repose in a sort. of eradle formed 
of the boughs of a tree, an eagle, swooping 
down, seizes and carrics them to the sum- 
mit of a rock. The parents climb the 
rock, and find, not the blood-staincd eyry 
of a bird ot prey, but a grotto, the abode 
of a sainted old man, to whom the eagle 
is a companion and messenger. Thiu 
excellent person, born a słave of the 
Titans, had received from his mother a 
revelation of the true God, of Jehovah, 
and the primitive book. Compelled to fly 
whilst he was propagating its doctrines 
amongst his fellow-slaves, he continues to 
fulfl bis mission from the peak of his rock; 
he inscribes the pages oł the book upon 
brass plates, which the cagle carries afar 
off, and drops, as from the skies, upon the 
Dotdhu and Cedar receive his 
instructions ; they ,gisten to fragments of 
the prźmilive siał ; their days elnpse in 
blisstul innocenee ; whcn suddenly, an 
aerial bark, the description of which is 
tolerably anti-scientific, furrows the air 
and descends upon the rock. From this 
three giants alight, who kill the old man, 
carry off the yonng couple and their child- 
ren, and convey them to Babel, to the fect 
ofking Nemphed. The king orders I)oidha 
to be reserved for his royal pleasurex, and 
with respect to Cedar, he orders 

« With caution due his body to prepare, 
The mutilation of the Mutes to share.” 

We have reached the Tenth vision. 
Babel—its giants, who reign in virtue of 
right divine—its enslaved, brutalized multi- 
tude that reveres them as Gods—=its orgies, 
infamous in sensuality, disgustiny and 
stupid in ferocity, till two. visions, from 
which analysis recoils. lnthe Twelfth, we 
find Lakini, the favourite of king Nem- 
phed, in love with Cedar, and Asrafiel, 
one of his Titans, dreaming of the throne 
and Doidha. Through these two beinga 
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the catastrophe ia brought about. Lakini, 
stealing from the finger of her sleeping 
master the ring, the sight of which com- 
mands obedience, visits Cedar in his prison, 
and being repulsed in her love, endęavours 
to seduce him by a shew of virtue and 
devotedness; she even engages, upon being 
urged, to restore to him Doidha. Mean- 
while Nemphed, suspecting the designs of 
Asrufiel, bas just ordered Lakini to kill 
him; she hastens to impart her commis- 
sion to Asrafiel, who employs himself in 
preparing a revolution in the palace, of 
which Lakini is to give tle signal by 
murdering Nemphed himsclf. In thc in- 
terval, she lays her own plans. She hurries 
to Doidha, and obtains possession of her 
lnxuriant tresses, by persuading the poor 
mother that they are to protect her babes 
from the cold: she hurrics to Cedar, and 
iunforms him that he shall be released that 
very night; his prison door will he opened, 
he will go forth, a veiled slave will place 
Doidha in his hands, when he must, with- 
out addressing a single word to her, carry 
her off in his arms and fly in a given 
direction ; she will meet him at the foot of 
a sycamore, und bring him his children. 
Night arrives. Lakini kills Nemphed with 
a poisoned dart that she holds between 
her teeth, and stabs into his temple as she 
kisses him. She disappears amidst the 
tumult. Cedar steals from his prison; a 
woman is delivered to him, and he carries 
her away, kceping his promise; it is the 
utmost if he breathes a hasty kiss upon 
the tresses of Doidha, which the breeze 
wufta to his lips; but upon reaching the 
sycamore, he gives way to his passion— 
still without breaking his promised silence 
—mnd falls asleep amigpt tender carcsses. 
'[he first ray of the morning awakens him, 
and destroys his illusion; it is not his 
wife, but Lakini whom he has so fondly 
clasped to his heart. Furiously he spurns 
her into the river that flows beside them, 
returns to the city, and exciteś the peo- 
ple to insurrection. He appeals to the 
adepts of the OId Man of the Rock, and 
they, rising in crowds, rush upon his foot- 
steps to the palace of the Titans. Cedar 
arrivcs at the very moment when Doidha, 
threatened with the immediate murder of 
her children, is sinking in despair into the 
arms of Asrafiel. Him Cedar slays, and 
prepares, with all that is dear to him upon 
earth, to quit the town, which the insor- 
gents, ubusing their victory, then pollnte 
with a thousand atrocities. He pauses for 
an instant, to comply with the prayer of a 
Titan, who, having escaped from the tower 
in which they have shut themselves up, 
offers, if permitted to aceompany the fugi- 
tives, to guide them to a land where the 
children of Jehovah reign: they all depart 
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together, and plunge into the desert. It 
is there that Cedar, on awaking one 
morning, finds himself alone, abandoned 
by the treacherons guide, in the midst of 
burning sands, without lundmarks, and 
without a drop of water. The children dic; 
Doidha dies. Cedar, amidst imprecations, 
raiseś u pile of wood, ascends, and sets 
it on fire; and above tle flames, from 
the bosom of the tempest, the voice of 
a Spirit, that voice Which had resounded 
in his soul at the moment of his full, is 
heard : 


« Down, down! he cried. Thou who deBcent couldst 
choose I 


Ry thy remorse, fali'n Spirit, mete thy fall 1 
" 


To ofe thy native heav'n nought shall avail 
Til tłwu the hundred steps of bcinę's scale 


Hast climb'd, and every step shall burn thy foot." 
„ |) z. 
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Stientific JFactg, 


PHOTOGRAPHY, OR SUN-PAINTING, 

THE history und details oś M. Da- 
gnerre's photographie process were cominu- 
nicated by M. Arago to the Academy of 
Sciences of Paris, at the sitting of the 19th 
instant; from which it appears, that, in 
prosecuting his labours, M. Daguerre was 
assisted by a M. Niepce, deceased, with 
whom the discovery originated. The 
French government has, therefore, awarded 
a pension to the surviving son of M. Niepee, 
as well as to M. Daguerre, in return for 
the publication of the process. Soon after 
the announcement of M. Daguerre's in- 
vention, a claim to the merit of the dis- 
covery was made on hehalf of M. Niepce, 
by his friend M. Iłauer, who shewed spe- 
cimens of the new art produced by M. 
Niepce in 1827; and, what is more extra- 
ordinary still, M. Niepce possessed the 
means of taking impressions from his sun- 
graven plates, and M. Bauer has some 
impressions from photographie engraved 
pietures. We made no allusion to this 
statement of M. Bauer at the time, pre- 
ferring to wait till the rival claims were 
scttled ; there is now no longer a doubt 
tha* M. Niepce originated the invention, 
which M. Daguerre has perfected so far as 
fixing the pieture on the płate onły, not in 
taking impressions from it. 

M. Daguerre's recipe is as follows : —A 
OE pa with silver, its surface 
well cleansed with diluted nitrie acid, is 
exposed to the action of the vapour of 
iodine: this forms the first coating, or 
ground ; which is inconceivably thin, and 
requires to be perfectly even. The plate 
thus prepared is placed on the table of the 
camera obscura; and after remajning eight 
or ten minutes, according as the subject 
or the degree of light may require, is 
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withdrawn. At this stage of the process, 
however, the most practised eye will not 
discern the slightest trace of the action of 
the light on the prepared surface. The 
plate is then exposed, in a proper appara- 
tus, to the vapour of mercury; and when 
heated to sixty degrees, the picture ap- 

ears as if by magic. A singular,+and 

itherto inexplicable oircumstance, re- 
quires to be noticed in reference to this 
part of the process; namely, that the plate 
must be in an inelined position; and that 
if it be placed directly opposite the aper- 
ture whence the WE of the mercury 
escapes, the result will not be satisfaetory. 
Lastly, the plate must be dipped in hypo- 
sulphate of soda, and afterwards well 
słuiced with distilled water: the operution 
is then complete. 


The cost of the plate must necessarily ' 


he eonsiderable, and the chemical process 
requires nicety and skill; so that the ex- 
pense of the photographie pictures will 
not be so trifling as might be supposed, 
OR „when accidental failures are 
taken into account. By this process, it is 
to be borne in mind, the picture appears 
on the plate as it does on the dise of the 
camera—tlat is, with its forma and sha- 
dows painted dark on a white ground. 
In the simpler process invented by Mr. Fox 
Talbot, by which the solar rays act on the 
R aper, called photogenie, the 
ight and shades of the real objects are re- 
versed, and the picture is painted white on 
a dark ground. Mr. Talbot's method of 
preparing photogenie, or sensitive paper, 
consists in washing fine writing-paper over 
first with a solution of nitrate of silver, 
then with bromide of potassium, and after- 
wards with nitrate of silver again ; drying 
it at the fire after each operation. He 
also imitautes etching on copper-plate, by 
amearing over a piece of glass with a solu- 
tion of resin in turpentine, and blackening 
it by the smoke of a candle: 'on this 
ground the design is traced with the point 
of an etching-needle, and the sensitive 
paper being placed bchind the glass ex- 
posed to the sun, the rays of light passing 
through the transparent lines, act ukon 
the paper, and leave the design imprinted 
in a brown hue. The experiment can be 
repeated as often as may be desired. This 
last-mentioned process, however, is but 
printing by sun-light from etching on 
glass, It is curions enough, but nothing 
compared to the drawings of light, where 
Nature delineates her own image reversed 
on paper; and this, again, is far inferior 
to the heautiful perfeetion of M. Da- 
guerre« procesę, by which the exter- 
u8l ietaeę is depicted iri miniature, light 
for Tight. and s for shade, to thc 
minutest gradatión of each, only colour- 
less—Speciałor. 
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BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCE- 
MENT OF BCIENCE. 


THr Ninth Anniversary of the British 
Association commenced at Birmingham, 
on Monday, Aug. 26. Among the objects 
first to be noticed is the model-room, in 
King Edward's school, which is crowded 
with works of art and science, the produce 
of Birmingham ingenuity. 

Gieologicał and Physical Geography. 

Dr. Buckland read a communication 
from the Bradford Scientific Society, sug- 
gesting the establishment of /ocał museums, 
the members to limit their attention 
specially to the products of their own 
neighbourhood : thus they would have col- 
lections of the fossil products of their own 
localities on the spot, so that visitors might 
at once examine them. In the neigh- 
bourhoods of Bradford and Birmingham, 
there are most valnable deposits of vege- 
table mutter; and in Newcastle a local 
museum has been established upon the 
above plan. Mr. Greenough observed that 
the French goverument had, for some 
years past, granted a sum of money for 
the establishment of a national topo- 
graphical institution in that country; but 
in England, we have no topographical 
museum in connexion with the British 
Museum! The Marquis of Northampton 
stated, that want of room had alone pre- 
vented the latter object ; which, it must be 
owned, is but an inefficient explanation. 

Dr. Buckland then expatiated on the 
recent discoveries of Protessor Agassiz ; 
adding, that, but for the assistance of the 
British Association, directly and collate- 
rally, Agassiz'» great work on fossil ich- 
thyology must have ceased. 

Mr. Lyell next read a paper on certain 
indentations of chalk by gravel, in the 
neighbourhood of Norwich, which are 
called sand-pipes. This paper gave rise 
to much discussion ; some of the speakers 
contending that the appearance of the 
contents of the pipes, and the sitnation of 
the layers of clay between them and the 
chalk, was from the introduction of acid- 
ułous water from the springs; and others, 
from the descent of atmospheric water, 
charged with acid. 


JFooden Pavement. 


In the Mechanical Section, Mr. Hawkins 
read a paper on paving roads and streets 
with blocka of wood placed end upwards; 
from which it appeared that the experi- 
ment in London had not been fairly made, 
the specimens in Oxford-street and the 
Old Bailey being very ill laid down, and 
not to be compared with the wooden pave- 
ment at St. Petersburg, and that at 
Vienna, which latter had beeq worked 
twelve years. 
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Stęam Vessels. 

Mr. J.S. Russell next read a long paper on the 
most economical proportion of power to tonnage in 
steam vessels. It was a maxim, nót only with in- 
dividuals, but with public companies, that the 
smallest quantity of power that gave the necessary 
velocity to destroy competition, was the most econo- 
mical. Mr. Russell proceeded at considerable 
length, and said it had been found that a great 
saving was effected by an increase of the power of 
steam-power in proportion to the tonnage of the ves- 
sel; they not onły got a higher velocity, but abso- 
lutely used less fuel. Tle went into some elaborate 
calculations to prove the truth of his theory, and 
was followed by Dr. Lardner, who said the principle 
was quite new to him, although he fully agreed in 
the soundness of the views taken by Mr. Russell 

Railways. 

Dr. Lardner calłed the attention of the meeting to 
an instrument made to test the bending of the rails 
as carriages passed over them. The surface of both 
rails should be precisely on the saine level; and, in 
order to ascertain, not only whether they were upon 
the same level, but how far tbe levels on either end 
were subject to change, he had a truck with broad 
wheels, without flanges, placed on the rails. On 
this he placed a platform, with a horizontal tube 
runninq ucross, and corresponding with wertical 
tubes risinę just over the rails, containing a column 
of mercury. As the carriage moved along the line, 
he observed the column of mercury Koinę up and 
down, produced by actual difference on the line of 
those rails which professed to be equal. He then, 
łn order to ascertain the variations in the levels of 
the two rails, attached to the tubcs a registering 
apparatus; and, although he had selected what he 
conceived to be a piece of one of the best łaid lines 
for the experiment, it exhibited a difference of level 
to the extent of three to five inches. This might 
appear almost incredible ; but the result had been 
ascertained by repeated cxperiments, the carriage 
being stopped on portions of the line, lest its motion 
should have caused a corresponding vibration in the 
column of mercury. 

Woody T'tssue. 

In the Zoołogicał and Bołanical section, Mr. Lan- 
kester read a paper on the formation of woody 
tissue, inquiring into the opinions of Dr. Lindley 
and others, to ascertain whether woody tissue was 
derived from the juices descending from the tops of 
trees, or from the essence of bark or leaves. ŚSeve- 
ral specimens of the exerescences found upon the 
trunks of trees, were produced, some hearing 
branches and Jeavcs ; which proved that woody tis- 
sue was not derived from the descending juices, ac- 
cording to the original theory, But from the secretion 
of matter in the trunk, or from leaves or buds pro- 
ceeding therefrom. 

Peruvian Mummies. 

Dr. Wilde produced three models of mummies 
found near the coast, in Peru, which were in a Bit- 
ting position, covered by a rough cloak, composed 
from the bark of a tree. The arms were folded over 
the breast, as if to keep possession of several bottles, 
curiously wrought, which appeared to have been 
filled with provisions, probably, according to the 
auperstition of the ancients, to sustain the deceased 
during the passage to another world : the specimens 
were curious, and admirably executed. 

Preserving Fishes. 

Mr. Lankester explained a plan for the prepara- 
tion of fishes for museums ; sorme of the specimeys 
being as brilliant as though the fish had just been 
taken out of the water.* 


Tarletieg, 


" 





Lawyers in America.—ln the towns in 
the interior, a lawyer's office is generally 


. Abridged from the 7'imes report. 
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a small wooden house, of óne room, twelve 
feet square, built of clap-board, and with 
the door wide open ; and the little domi- 
cile, with its tenant, used to remind me of 
a spider in its web, waiting for flies. A 
lawyer in one of the newly-settled Western 
States was so extremely metaphorical 
upon an occasion, when the stealing of a 
pig was the case in point, that at last he 
got to * corruscating rays.” The judge, 
(who appeared equałly metaphorical him. 
self) thought proper to pull him up, by 
saying: * Mr. ——,I wish you would take 
the fcathers from the wings of yonr imagi- 
nation, and put them into the tail of your 
judgment. *— Captain Marryat. 

Analysis of Compound L'ision. — Look 
steudfastly upon a paper of somewhat in- 
tricate pattern, covering the walls of a 
room. Though the pattern be one and the 
same, as received on the retina, yet, by 
special and separate acts of attention to 
the particular relations of its parts, you 
can divide it saccessively into two or more 
distinct patterns, each producing, for the 
time, a separate impression upon the mind. 
A certain, or even difficult effort, and 
some time also, are required for making 
the translation-from one apparent pattern 
to another ; and there is difficulty in re- 
taining uny one impression before the 
mind, so that it does not blend with, or 
p into, the others. Experiments of this 

ind may be variously combined and mul- 
tiplied.—[See Dr. Ilolland's Medical Notes, 
from twenty years of medical practice: a 
truly philosophical work, yet so attractive, 
as to fix the reader upon topics which are 
usnally regarded as dry and uninviting, 
if not repulsive. It is altogether a valua- 
ble contribution to science, as well as to 
popular enlightenment.] 

Railways v. Turupike Roads.-Conside- 
rable interest has lately been raised by the 
financial condition of the several Turnpike 
Trusts in the kingdom, and their antici- 

ated depreciation by the success of the 
Railway System. That the case demands 
the immediate attention of Parliament 
cannot be denied; but, it may be doubted 
whether Railways have been the sołe cause 
of the above depreciation. The affairs of 
the Trusts appear to bave been for some 
time suffering from the greatest evils that 
can attend any concern, namely, excess of 
expenditure, heavy debt, and acecumgłating 
unpaid interest. Sir James M'*Adam has 
lately stated, in evidence hefore the Select 
Comuittee of the House of Commons, that 
the whole grossincome ofthe different roads 
of the kingdom in 1835, was .£1,796,524, 
and the expenditure of that yeżr was 
£1,777,368, so that the eypenditure 
nearly equalled the reccipta, ieuving a 
great sum still of unpaid interest, which 
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ought and. was liable fo have been paid 
that year, "The income of '1886 was 
£1,7]0,086, and the expenditure of that 
year was .€1,780,349, excceding b 
:£3,763 the whole of the income; whie 
arose from a diminution of the balance in 
the treasurer's hands by creditors being 
very clamorous for the payment of their 
interest. The amonnt of,tlle debt is stated 
at eight millions, and the interest at half 
a million a year. Truly, this is ** a parłous 
state.” By the way, the postmasters and 
invnhoglders kre waxing warm in their com- 
plaints of injuries by railways, though, in 
some caseś, they take a sadly one-sided 
view of the matter. For example, the inn- 
holders of a town about two miles from 
the Great Western Railway, allege „that 
the diverting of traffic by this line will be 
their ruin; but they do not tell us inć 
what proportion their business has been 
inereased, by the additional number of 
persons who have alreądy visited their 
town in consequence of the Railway com- 
municatio 
Religion. in America.—At one of those 
religious excitements, termed revivaćs, in 
New York, after the sermon, the preacher, 
attended by his secretary, approached a 
girl aged fourteen, and, with pen and book 
in hand, proceeded to take down the 
names and answers of those who, by invi- 
tation, remained to be conversed with. 
Iiaving taken her name, the preacher 
asked, * Are you for God or the devil r” 
Bcinę overcome, her head depressed, and 
in tears, she made no reply. * Put her 
down, then, in the devil's book !”” said the 
preacher to his secretary. From that time 
the poor girl became insane. ((olton.) On: 
another occasion, a poor lad, frightened 
ont of his senses, and anxious to pray, 
as the vengeance and wrath of the Al- 
mighty was ponred out by the minister, 
sunk down upon his knees, and com- 
menced his prayer with * Almighty and 
dliabolicał God! No misnomer, if what 
the preacher. Kad thundered out was the 
truth.==Capt. Marryat. 
Desk Diseases.—'The frequency of 
stomach diseases amongst those of seglen- 
| pursuits, is, doubtlesas, owing in part 
to habits of posture unfavourable to di- 
gestion—Dr. Holland. 
| „Tournaments were held on ground ad- 
oiniąż the palace, at Hampton Court, 
nóg;palled © toying” ground, and from 
which, probably, the celebrated * Toy 
Inn * derived its name. 
Fumeral.— The most extravagant funeral 
thóż . Cap nią Marrjat, saw in Philadel- 
dą; waa that of a hlack, preceded by a 
paca dressed in his full dłach 
tanonicałk. „The Captain addz:; *he did 
łock very odd, I must confess.” 
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Great Tom of Lincoln, cast in 1610, was, 
robably, preceded by one or more Grcat 
Ome, to the time of Geoffrey Plantagenet. 

The new Great Tom is 6 cwt. heavier than 
the Great Bell of St. Paul's: its tone is 
considered to be about the same as that of 
St. Paul's, but sweeter and softer. 
łImmense Gun.—One of the most cnrious 
ieces of artillery in Europe exists at 
etz, and is known by the name of the 
Griffin, from 'its being ormamented with 
that fabulous animal. This gun was cast 
in 1529, at Ehrenbreitstein, near Coblentz, 
where the French army obtained posses- 
sion of it in 1800. It is seventeen feet in 
length, and three feet in diameter. Ita 
móuth is ten and a halfinchesin diameter, 
and it weighs 22,5001b. The carriage is 
twenty-four feet in length, and the weight 
of „the ball which it carries is 157Ib.; 
forty-two pounds of powder being reqnired 
for ik charge. poleon intended it for 
the Hospital of the Invalides at Paris, 
where a place was assigned for it. 

Obitnary.—We notice, with regret, the 

death of Miss Mary Leaths Beevor, 
authoress of many pleasing tales in the 
Annuals, all of which evince much kind- 
liness of heart and excellence of purpose, 
and bear impress of literary taste, and 
talent for descriptive and narrative writ- 
ing. Several of Miss Beevor's minor 

jeces will be found in the Mirror, 
signed *M. Ł. B., to which work they 
were at once various, pleasant, and in- 
telligent contributions. The ląte volumes 
of the Forget-me-not, likewise, coutain 
many tales from her pen. Miss Beevor 
had, however, for some time, withdrawn 
from periodical literature, to quote her 
own words, (dated March łast,) * partly 
from having exhausted her resources, and 
partly from wishing to bestow undeviated 
attention upon imaginative writing, hoping 
to advance from the mere tale to the 
novel ;*” and, but for this determination, 
Miss ż o a” would pri 
graced the Latera orłd. lt is ify- 
ing to add, that this lamented Lady. la- 
boured unceasingly in tbe diffasion of 
religious Eoowiedie: in the inenlcation of 
excellent Christian principles, and in 
enecouraging those devout exercises of the 
heart, which must prove the best consola- 
tion and support in our last moments of 
Bo upon earth, and afford the 

iyhtest hopes of happiness hereafter. 
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GREENWICH HOSPITAL. 





THE PAINTED HALL AND NAVAL GALLERY. 


«' Tue Painted Hall” in Greenwich Hos- 
pital is one of the most interesting free 
sights in the environs of the metrppolis. 
Steam will convey you thither by land or 
water in a few minutes; and, we know 
of nothing more delightful than being 
thus transferred out of murky London, into 
the fine pieturesque park, or the noble 
palace-hospital, the chief attraction of 
which we are about to notice. 

voL. r. ŻB 


e sion of the hospita fi 





The Hall, which ją jęcthę western dk 
pólnted by Sir 
James Thornhill, who Was occupied in the 
work from 1703 to 1727. * It contains in 
squąre feet, 53,678, and cost .£6,685, 
being after the rate of .£8 per yard for 
kę ceińng, and „€1 per "yard for the 
sides.” ś 

his Hall was originally employed as 
the refectory for the whole establishment ; 
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the op] er chamber being appropriated to 
the table of the officers— the kas to the 
pensioners. But, when the growing re- 
vente of the Institution gradually led to 
an increase of the number of its inmates, 
the space proved inadequate to their 
accommodation ; the table of the officers 
was discontinued, and other dining-halls 
for the men were provided on the base- 
ment story. The noble apartment had 
been thus left unocenyfied ncarly a century, 
when, in 1794, Lientenant - Governor 
Locker suggested its appropriation to the 
service of a National Gallery of Marine 
Painting, to commemorate the eminent 
services of the Royal Navy of England, 
This tasteful design was not then executed ; 
but, in 1823, it was revived by Governor 
Łocker's son, who, with the consent of the 
then commissioners and governor, began 
the collection of the paintings. The plan 
was warmly patronized by George IV.. 
(notwithstanding all that has been said 
about this king's preference for the land- 
service ;) and His Majesty promptly and 
liberally gave directions that the extensive 
and valuable series of portraits of the 
celebrated admirals of the reigns of 
Charles II. and William ITE., at Windsor 
Castle and Hampton Conrt, should be 
transferred to Greenwich Hospital; and 
the king suhsequently presented several 
other valuable and appropriate paintings 
from his private collection at St. James's 
Palace and Carlton Ilousc. Thus was 
formed the nucleus of * The Naval Gal- 
lery :” the royal example was promptly 
followed by many noble and other liberal 
benefactors; and thus, in a few years, 
the walls were adorned with portraits of 
our celebrated naval commanders, and 
representations of their actions. To 
these, King William IV., in 1835, was 
graciously pleased to add five valuable 
pietures.* = 
Sir James Thornhill's ceiling has been 
admirably described by Sir Richard Steele, 
in his play of the Łover. ln the central 
compartment appear King William and 
Queen Mary, surrounded by allegorical 
personages, intended to typify nadional 
prosperity ; and the compartments arefilled 
wi es representing the Seasons, the 
Elements, the Zodiac, with portraita of 
eee dka „Be. ; A: of 
ścięłńce and naval trophies. The Upper 
Hali has no pieturęgj but the walls re 
painted; and it contains models of ships 
of war, the uniform which Nelson last 
„wore, Sc. To the era Hall, is a 
vestibule, surmounted by one of the two 
noble domes of the hospital. . 


* The?pictures of the gallery were engraved a 
| Roc ydszó siuce, add published at a moderate 
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THE SEASON IS OVER. 


WELL, at length * the sweet season” is over, 
And John has gone down to the moorś; 
And along with him Juno and Rover, 
And thick worsted stockinys by scores. 
AI the carpets are gone to be beaten, 
And the house looks most wretchedly bare ; 
The piano is cased in brown Holland, 
Aud '' en błouse” ls each table and chair. 


The squares and the streets are quite empty, 
For every one's gone out of town; 

E'en the cierks at the Bauk, to some cottage 
Each night by the railroad whiz down. 

And Regent-street looks quite deserted, 
Except by the poor hapless few, 

Who due the year round on ita /rożłoi?, 
Because they have nóught else to do. 


The Howards have started for Paris, 
In the Faubourg St. Germain to shine ; 
The Wilton: are staying at Baden, 
And the Cresswells are gone up the Rhine. 
And Henry a letter has written, 
To say he'd arrived at Lausannc ; 
And he hopes, with his knapsack and bd/on, 
To cross the cald Alps to Milan, 


The opera season tds finish'd, 

Persiani has sung her last strain; 
And Rubini, they say, will retire, 

But I hope we shall hear him again. 
The bałłeż is o'er, with its visions 

Of large eyćB and small twinkling feet; 
And the exquisite pas in "(he Gipsy,” 

Jas bcen caught by the bands in the street. 
And Vestris has taken the Garden, 

And Hammond is quitting tlie Strand, 
(I trust when he gets to old Drury, 

He will keep the same balance in hand). 
And at the Haymarket, they tell us, 

We soon, with Macready, shall sec, 
Once more in the land of her fathers, 

Our favourite, sweet Ellen Tree. 


And Nicholas Nickleby's drawing 
Very fast to its close : we can sęe 
Smike will die of decline, and fair Kitty 
Will Mrs. Frank Cheeryble be ; 
The hero himself will be wedded, 
To beautiful Madeline Bray; 
But as for the fate of Miss Kenwigs, 
« "The devił a word can I say.” 


The Parliament's task is coneluded, 
Its members are off with the rest; 
And are gone doyn to shoot on their manors, 
To collect for next session new zest. 
FE'en we, sceribbling authors, are tbinking 
Of laying our brains on our shelves, 
And of taking a bed-room at Peckham ; 
And so we will finish ourselves. 
ALBERT. 


BARTHOLOMEW FAIR. 


A cuRrouvs evidence of the ancient im- 
portance of Bartholomew Fair is afłorded 
by a proclamation issued in 1593, pro- 
hibiting the holding of this fair in con- 
sequence of the plague then raging in 
rLondon. This proclamation speaks of 
there being wont to be a general resort to 
the fair of all kinds of people out of every 
part of the realm, who would, therefore, 
carry the sickness back with them over 
the whole country, if the fair were to be 
kept as usual. It was too necessary, how- 
ever, to the publie convenience to be alto- 
gether suppressed, even for a single year : 
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all that was attempted, therefore, was, to 
establish certain regulations to diminish, 
as inuch as possible, the concourse óf 
people, and the danger arising therefrom. 
These regulations give a good view of what 
Bartholomew Fair was two hundred and 
fifty years ago. Her Majesty commands, 
« That in the usunal place of Smithfield, 


there be no manner of market for any 


wares kept, nor any stalls or booths for 
any manner of merchandise, or for 
vietuals, suffered to be set up; but that 
the open place of the ground called Smith- 
field he only occupied with sale of horses 
and cattle, and ot stall wares, as hutter 
and checse, and such like, in gross, and 
not by retuil; the same to continue for 
two days only. And for vent of woollen 
cloths, korseys, and linen cloths, to be all 
sold in gross and not by retail, the same 
shall be all brought within the Close 
Yard, (afterwards calleś 'the Cloth Fair,) 
of St. Burtholomew's, where shops are 
there continned, and have gates to shut 
the same płace in the nights, and there 
such cloth to be offered for sale, and to be 
bought in gross, and not by retuil ; the 
same market to continue but three days. 
And that the sale and vent for leather be 
kept in the outside of the ring in Smith- 
field, as hath been accustomed, without 
crecting any shops or booths for the same, 
or for any vietunller, or other occupier of 
any ways whatever.” From this we may 
gather, that Bartholomew Fair was, in 
these days, a great annual mart, to which 
merchants used to come up from various 
parts of the country, and, perhaps, from 
other countries, to make thcir wholesale 
»urchascs, just as some of the continental 
fairs still ure. "The object of the regula- 
tions was, to prevent the holding of the 
retail market, by which, of course, the 
erowd of visitors was chiefly attracted ; 
but the wholesule market was too im- 
portant to the general trade of the country 
to be interfered with. | 

According to Stow, and other writers, 
Henry II. granted to the prior and canons 
of St. Bartholomew the privilege of 
holding a fair annually at Bartholomew- 
tide, for three days ; namely, on the eve, 
the fote day of the Saint, and the day 
after; but, according to the 7etfusfa 
Manumenta, this fair appears to have been 
established previous to Henry's reign; 
for a charter from Henry 1. conveying 
certain immunities to the priory, is referred 
to, wherein * free p is granted * by 
that monarch to all persons frequenting 
the fuir of St. Bartholomew. 

In the year 1541, a ceurious tract, now 
very rare, was printed for Richard Harper, 
at the Bible and R in Smithfield, 
entitled * Bartholomew Faire; or varieties 


«infusions. 
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of funcies, where you may find a faire of 
wares, und all to please your mind, with 
the several enormityes and misdemean- 
ours, which are there seen and heard. — 
Brayley's Londiniana, vol. ii. p. 292; 
where this tract is reprinted, and con- 
tributes a most singular picture of the 
times and the peculiarities of the fair. 


Scientific JFatta. 


THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 


WE resume, from page 467, our notices of 
the most interesting facts elicited at this 
meeting; althongh space will not allow 
us te particularizc the day, section, śe. 

* FILTRATJON. 
„ Mr. Beurt exhibited a new apparatns 
for filtration by hydrostatie pressure, snit- 
able for making coffee, tinetures, ańd other 
Ir. Ure incidentally observed, 
that, with respect to coffee, he most ap- 
proved of that plan which effected the 
analysis, or the separation of tha aromatie 
and bitter principles, the presence of the 
latter being denoted by its assuming a 
yellow colour. | 
RESISTANCE ON RAILWAYS, 

Dr. Lardner communicated the results 
of the inquiry of the committee appointed 
at Liverpool on Railway Constants., It hus 
been ascertained by experiment, that the 
only mode of determining the resistance 
is by observing the motions of the trains 
down an inelined plane, and by calculating 
the difference between where the carriages 
were, and where they should have been, at 
any precise tine, Upon this principle, 
scveral confirmatory experiments were 
made, shewing an uniform tendency in the 
trains to resistance at a high velocity. 
They obtained the singular and striking 
fact, that the amount agninst which they 
had to contend was 1-97th of the whole 
weight, instead of 1-25U0th, or 1-3G0th, as. 
had been previously supposed. It was sa- 
tisfaetorily ascertained, that a great por- 
tion of this resistance was owing to the 
atmosphere ; or,the amount of speed when 
the carriages wure left to their own mo- 
mentum, was singularly dependant on the 
influence of fair, adverse, and side winds, 
and calm weather. "The wheels also acted 
in resistance as fanners, thus proving the 
utility of small wheels over large ones. 

BRICK AND TILE-MAKING MACHINE. 

An b aratus invented by the Marquis 
of Tweddale was exhibited; in which the 
clay is carried under the rollers in a com- 
pressed state as an endless web, and being 
cut into shapes, has but to be carried 
away to be baked. One revolution of the 
machine, in a minute, produces thirty 
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bricks; and one man and two boys are 
thus able: to produce 30,000, bricks in a 
working day. These briecka are also left 
orous, one absorbing, in six hours, onły 
oz. of wateń, whilst one of the best bricks 
absorbs 28 oz. 
| FORM OF STEAM-VESSELS. | 
Mr. J. S. Russell reported progress of 
an inquiry into the best form of vessels; 
and observed that the swiftest stcam- 
vessel in this country had bcen constructed 
from a plan published incidentally in the 
roceedings of this Association. This 
ad been constructed on the wave princi- 
ple, and although it has only 220 horse- 
power to a tonnage of' 600, with ęase 
attains a speed of fifteen miles an hopr. 


RAILWAY WHEELS. 


Mr. Cottam described some railway 


wheels made wholly of wrought iron, so 
welded together, that, independent of 
screws, rivcta, or any other fastening, they 
form one piece with the spokes. Mr. 
Wood, (ofethe Liverpool and Manchester 
Railway,) stated, that there were still in 
existence, on that line, wheels of wood, 
which had been nsed from its first con- 
struction, with very little wear. 


ORYSTALIZATION. 

Dr. Brown read a paper on metallie 
carburęts, his object being to lay down a 
new formula of crystalization, viz.—that 
when the particles of a solid body are 
slowly cooled from tlie decomposition of a 
substance of which it or its elements are 
chemical constituents, they cóhere in 
crystal; and this independently both of 
the fusion or solution of the body crystal- 
ized, and of the presence of any fluid me- 
dium of molecular motion whatever. Dr. 
Brown concluded with stating, that if 
wood be charred with sufficient care, not 
Eo but the diamond, may be ob- 
ained. 


DEA'TA FROM CARBONIĆ ACID GAS. 


I)r. G. Bird enumerated many experi- 
ments, shewing that a much smaller quan- 
tity of carbonie acid gas, descending even 
As low as two or three 'per cent.,* will 
prove fatal, and that it varies according 
to the different idiosynerasies of indivi- 
duals, « 

FOSSIL BIRD. 

M. Afassiz has discovered, in the lime- 
stone of'Glaarus, the skeleton of a bird of 
the siże of a swallow, being the first which 
has been found on theContinent; although 

<y. are common amongst the marine de- 

ń ta ef this cotntry. « 

ONGARIC REMALNS IN LONDON CLAY. 
„ Profewgor Lyell observed, that mamma- 
lia are:Ołten' found in great abundance 
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among marine animals, and in the Lon- 
don clay, which i» fall of shells. The only 
correct test we have of the age ot the 
teeth of animals is, by comparing their 
colour with those of the marine animals 
with which they are found. Amongst 
other discoveries are teeth of the marsupi- 
alia, nearly analogous to the North Ame- 
rican opossum. Cuvier has also discovered 
the teeth of an opossum near Paris, and 
others have bóen found by Mr. Fox in the 
isle of Wight. Under the sand of the 
London clay, has lately been discovered 
the lower jaw of a monkey, which is inte- 
resting as the nearest specimen to the 
human race, and which also destroys the 
thcory of the progressive development of 
organization. The tooth of the monkey 
js recognised as uuthentiec by a small tu- 
berele upon it. 
ECONOMY, OF SMALL COAL. 

Mt. Oran stated, that, out of three mil- 
lions of tons of coals, at least one million 
are wasted. He proposes to nix with 
two-thirds of the dl coal one-third of 
anthracite. His process was, to raise 
thirty or forty gallons of water, forty gal- 
lons of coal tar, thirty gallons of lime, 
with a ton of coal dust, and one or two 
cwt. of dried river mud; to be moulded 
into blocks, when, being of less bulk, it 
would be very applicable for stenm vessels, 
as an average quantity would last three 
months over that of common coal for two. 
—([This is scarcely a zovelty for the Asso- 
ciation ; since we remember secing coal 
similarly prepared, many months sinee.] 


MARINE RAILWAY, 


An apparatus has been introduced into 
France from the United States, by means 
ot which vessels of any size can he hauled 
ashore in an upright position for the pur- 
pose of careeniug, Śe. It consista of u 
railway, which may be prolonged indefi- 
nitely under water to suit the rise or fall 
of the tide, and also on shore, according 
to the size of the ship-yard. Upon this a 
waoden carriage, proportioned to the size 
of the vessel, is made to traverse by means 
of strong capstans. This'carriage may be 
got under the keel of the ship, or rather 
the ship may be made to float on to it; 
and, by a system 'of wedges and rope, can 
be so adapted to the hull as to fit and em- 
brace it tightly all round. The ship is 
%ept in the perpendicular, either with or 
withont her cargo and crew on board; and 
the capstans being set to work, the car- 
riage and ita burden are hauled up the 
railway at the rate of from two to' three 
feet per minute. The advantages of this 
system over that of dry docks is stated to 
be great, both as regards time and ex- 
pense.—Couriór de Bourdeaux ; Times. 
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A SUMMER'S DAY AT HAMPTON COURT. 
BY EDWARD JESSE, EBQ. 


(Continued from p. 363.) 


JPolsey' s Pałace. 

| With the leading facts of the history of 
the Palace our readers must be tolerably 
familiar : yet, it was a place of such 
magnificence and sumptuousnesśs, that 
new items are by no means rare.] 

The manor of Hampton, or, as it was 
formerly called, Ilamutonc, was, about 
the beginning of the thirteenth century, 
vested in the Kniyhts of St. John of Jeru- 
salem. ln the early part of the reign of 
Henry the VIJI., Cardinal Wolsey became 
lessee of the manor, under the prior of 
that foundation.* Some idea of the vast 
extent of this manor may be forzned, 
when the reader is made aware that it 
coimprised within it the manors of Walton- 
upon-=Thames, Walton Legh, Byflete, 

cybridge, West and East Moulsey, 
Sandon, Weston, Imworth, Esher, Oat- 
lands, together with the manors within 
the limits of Hampton Court Chase; and 
also the manors of Hampton, Hanworth, 
Feltham, and Teddington, und even 
Ilounalow Heath, which was supposed to 
have extended from Staines to Brentford 
Bridge. Long Ditton, and the neigh- 
bourhood of Kingston, were also said to 
have bcen included in this manorial 
7hase.t Well might it be said 

« Q many 
Have broke their backs with laying manors on them.” 

A domain of such an extent seemed to 
require a house, or rather a palace, to 
correspond with it; and such a palace 
Cardinal Wolsey determined to build. 

Wolscy was also said to have pot 
himself into diffcnlties, by misappropri- 
ating the funds of Magdalen College, for 
the purpose of building the noble tower of 
that tollegć. If this be true,it affords a 
strong proof of the Cardinal's great and 
enterprising mind, and of that fondness 
for beautiful architecture which will carry 
down his name to the latest posterity. 
The present occupier of the sce of Canter- 
bury seems to have imbibed Wolsey's 
taste and magnificence in architecture, 
softened by tbe refinement of the age, and 
kept in dne bounds by that prudence and 
modesty for which he is so conspicuous. 


© * Acopy of the lease to Wolsey, from the Cotto- 
nian manuscript, was inserted in the "* Gentleman's 
Magazine of January, 1834, and is followed by a 
list of the furniture left in the ancient manor- 
house upon the estate when Wolsey took possession. 
His name is spelt Wulcy in the lease, which is 
dated January 11th, 1514. , 

t The right of free warren over these manors is 
still exercised by the Crown. 
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In the hcight of this greatness, Wołsey 
built his sumptuous and extensive palace 
of II a e Court, which was then much 
larger than we see it at present. The 
building was composed of brick, and 
consisted of five courts, two of which only 
remain, so that but little idea can be 
formed of the extent of the palace. 

The apartments which are left, were 
principally used assdomestie offices. We 
can, therefore, have but an inadequate 
conception of the former splendour of 
Humpton Court, except as it may be 
judged of by prints. It was Wolscy's 
province to give such a character and 
inchnation to the arts of his country, as 
havą had an important effect on the taste 
of each suceceding age. Hie had evidently 

*mcant to construct, at Hampton, such a 
splendid specimen of Grecian correctness, 
us might give a new bias to the architec- 
ture of this island. It is probable that he 
was unable to contend with the still 
lingering relies of prejudice, ang therefore 
we have to regret that the Gothic and 
Grecian styles were blended in the 
Cardinal's magnificent building with 
equal bad taste.and impropriety. 

Thesc ancient buildimgs are extremely 
interesting. Their structure is of red 
briek, interlaced with dark-coloured bricks 
in diagonal lines, the windows and cor- 
nices, with their ornaments, being of 
stone. This circumstance conveys an 
appearance of meanness to the eye of the 
spectator, which the beauty of its propor- 
tions fails to remove. Wolsey appears to 
have employed the Warden and certain 
members of the Freemasons as his 
architects in building his palące, and also 
Christ Church at Oxford (originally termed 
Cardinal's College). All tle documents 
relutive to the expense of these buildings 
are to be foynd in the Chapter House at 
Westminster. In removing last year 
(1838) one of the old towers huilt by, 
Wolsey, a number of glass bottles were 
dup out of the foundation. They were of a 
curious shape ; and it is probable that they 
weros buried to denote the date of the 
building, as bottles, similarly situated, 
have recently been found in the corners of 
old buildings, both at Windsor and Kings- 
ton-upon-Thames. 

It is probable that the grandeur of the 

lace, or some other cause, of which we 

ave no certain account, induced Wolsey 
to resign his palace to Henry VIII. in the 
year 1516, although he occasionally resided 
init afterwards. Henry appears to have 
gone on with the huildihgs for several 
years previous to his death, and it sub- 
sequently became a fuvourite roy al 
residence, It is impossible to unagine a 
circeumstance more galling to a man óf 
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Wolsey'g de ahd ambition, than his 
being obłiged to relinquish u palace upon 
which he hud exhansted so much money, 
and which he had ornamented, in many 
respects, with such exquisite taste. One 
only wonders that a man of his strong 
sense and knówledge of the human mind 
should not have been better prepared 
against thę ficklencss of such a king as 
Henry VIIL., and should not have borne 
it witła more firmness. 

It will add to the interest of the risitor 
at Hampton Court Palace, if he bears in 
mind that it was the last instanec, in this 
country, of the magnificence of the honse- 
hold establishment of a priest who held 
the highest offices in church and state. 
Fiere Wolsey lived in more than regal 
state, and when it is considered that he 
had nearly one thousand persons in his 
snite, we shall be less surprised at the 
vastnesa of his palace. 

The part of Wolsey's palace which still 
remains, consists of the first and second 
quadrangles, and some smaller courts and 
oassages to the right and left of them. 

f the original RE had five courts, 
which it is generally supposed to have had, 
it must have heen nearly as large again 
as we see it at present. The third court, 
next the gardens, was rebuilt by William 
III., and stands upon only a small part of 
the original site of the old palace. In 
looking at what remains of the latter, we 
shall perceive an efłect, in the old English 
ecclesiastical character of building, that 
delights the imagination, and seems con- 
genial with our native fceliny. The 
small part, however, which remains of the 
oririnal building, can convey but a very 
inadeqnate idea of the former splendour 
of the płace, as the apartments which are 
now standing were supposed to have been 
only nsed as domestic offices. Perhaps the 
best idea that can be formed of the extent 
of the old palace, is, by passing along the 
tennis-court lane, and inspecting the north 
front from the gateway to the tennis- 
court. This is ali Wolseyan, with the 
exception of the modern windows śnd a 
projecting building. The old chimneys 
may here be scen, and their ample 
space and solidity will allow us to form 
some idea of the hospitality and good 
cheer which took place in the Cardinal's 
. establishment. Each of these fireplaces 
js large encugh to roast an ox, being 
nineteen and a half feet in width, and 
eight and a half fcet in height. It is 
evident that thę attęndants were not 
allowed to enter the kitchens, as each of 
them hkaą a large square opening, commu- 
nicating with.thę sevcral passayes, which 
was closed użtil he dinners were dresced, 
when a łarge wooden fiap was let down 
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and the dishes placed upon it, which wcre 
then removed by servants on the ontside. 
When we consider that Wolasey's palace is 
stated to have contained fifteen hundred 
rooms, we shall find that these enormons 
kitchens and fireplaces were not out of 
proportion to the number of his attendants 
and guests. 

The Hall,—lIn the middle court is 
Wolsey's Hail, which Evelyn calls a 
<« most magnificent roome ;* and here we 
can fancy him entertaining his ungrateful 
master with all the splendour which his 
wealth and resourcesenabled him to employ. 

It is a curious fact, ifit can be depended 
on,that the first play acted in the Hall 
was that of Iienry VIII. or the Fall of 
Wolsey, it being represented on the very 
spot which had been the scene of the 
Cardinal's greatest splendour. Shakspere 
is saąjd to have been one of the actors in 
this play. 

Jłólscy' s TVithttrawing Room. — This 
room is entered hy a doorway from the 
centre of the dais in the Ilall. and is 
equally curious and beantiful. Its pro- 
portions, a180, are RE It is 01 feet 
10 inches in length, 29 feet 5 inches in 
breadth, and 20 fect bigh. It is said that 
when Sir Walter Scott saw it, he was so 
much struck with it, that he bnilt one 
soinewhat resembling it at Abbotsford. It 
is always pleasing to see this sort of 
tribute paid by one great genius to the 
works of another, who, perhaps, is only 
known hy this relic of his talents, 

Perhaps, however, the most curious and 
interesting things in this room are the 
ancient Tapestries. [ndependently, how- 
ever, of the interest which is attached to 
them, from the fact of their having formed 
part of the original decoration of Hampton 
Court, when the eminent founder of it 
was in the zenith of his glory and power, 
and high in the favonr of his royal master, 
thcy are remarkable in many respects for 
the merit they possess as cxamples of 
design. 

HFolsey's Courts.— Although only two of 
Wolsey's principal courts are now in 
existence, und these probably were used 
only as domestie offices, there is much to 
admire in them. The first court is perfect, 
and remains as it was built by the Car- 
dinal ; but the second, or middle court, is 
disgraced, with reference to the admixture 
of a different style of architecture, by a 
colonnade, supROTĆ by pa of the Tonie 
order, designed by Sir Christopher Wren. 
This sercen would be handsome in any 
other situation, but it destroys the effect 
of the beautiful court in which it is 
placed, and effectually conecals one side 
of it, as well as some beautiful Gothie 
windows behind it. 
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Mr. Jesse then refers to an accompany- 
ing print to shew the effect which might 
be produced by removing the screen, and 
making a covered way, in character with 
the other parts of Wolsey's palace. Every 
person of good taste must wish to see this 
ulteration made. w 

In the middle court there is a curious 
astronomical clock over the gateway, now 
under repair. It was put up in the year 
1540, as appears from an inseription af- 
fixed to it, and it is said to be the first of 
this kind ever fabricated in England. On 
this elock are represented the twelve signs 
of the Zodiac, with the rising and setting 
of the sun, the various phases of the 
moon, and other ornaments and indices of 
time. 

(Mr. Jesse refers his readers for further 
particulars of this clock, to Łećters of the 
Paston Family, vol. ii. Z2nd edit. page 31.] 

The round kitchen court is worth seęing, 
as it contains specimens of Wolsey's 
architecture. The north front of the 
palace, as seen in passing along the tennis- 
court lane, will enable any one to form a 
good idea of the vast extent of the 
original palace. The old chimneys, some 
of which have becn recently restored, the 
cupolas, and some of the old stone or- 
naments, are well worthy of attention. 

The front of the original palace, looking 
into the gardens, is very striking, and 
will give an idea of its extent and 
splendour, and of the style of Wolsey'x 
architecture. That Wolsey's taste in 
architecture was good, cannot be doubted. 
The beantifnl sinplicity and just propor- 
tion of that noble structure, the tower of 
Maypdalen College, Oxford, so universalły 
admired, is a proof of it, to say nothing 
of Christ Church. To the shame of that 
college, no monument has been erected in 
it to commnemorate the» munificence of 
Wolsey, or the gratitnde of those wbo are 
reapiny the benefit of it. 


(To be continued.) 


CHATSWORTH. 

CRATSWORTH, * the palace of the Peak," 
(for its superh character entitles it to such 
distinction,) is now hastening to comple- 
tion— to remain a lasting memorial of 
the abilities of Sir Jeffry Wyatville, and 
the taste and maymificence of the sixth 
Duke of Devonshire.” 'The cost of his 
Grace's additions must have bcen many 
thousands of pounds, during the last 
twenty ycars ; but, in no other great out- 
lay in the kingdom have taste and talent 
been more eminently displayed ; and long 
may the noble owner live to enjoy his 
princely possessions. It is rarely that we 
witness wealth so well directed towards 
the labours of a cultivated mind, as at 
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Chatsworth ; and, when we reflect upon 
the countless advantages which thia vast 
expenditure must secure to the neighbour- 
hood, our admiration of art is combined 
with other pleasurable emotions, which 
dre far more easily conceived than ex- 
pressed. 

Apong the most recent of the tasteful 
embcllishments of the pleasure-grounds, 
is the erection of four stones of a Dorie 
column, from Capece Colonna, in Grecce; 
these interesting fragments having been 
bronght to this country by Sir Augustus 
Clifford, who has presented them to his 
noble relative, the: proprietor of Chats- 
worth. They are placed upon a square 
base of stone; and in three of its sides is 
inserżed a tablet of marble, upon which are 
inseribed the following appropriate lines, 
*from the pen of Lord Morpeth : 

« These fragments stond on Sunium's airy steep, 

They rear'd aloft Minerva's guardian shrine ; 


Beneath them rolled the blue zEgean deep, 
And the Greek pilot hailed them as divine. 


Such was, e'en then, their look of calm reposo, 
As wafted round them came the souńdds of figlit ; 
When the glad shout of conquering Athens rose 
O'er the long track of Persia's broken flight. 


Though clasped by prostrate worshipper no more, 
They yet shall breathe a thrilling lesson here ; 

Though distant from their own immortal shore, 
The spot they grace is still to freedom dear.” 


By glancing at the catalogue of * Mar- 
bles, Bronzes, and Fragments,” (printed 
for the accommodation of visitors) one 
may form some idea of the invaluable 
treasures of art which the munificent Duke 
has assembled within his * proper mansion- 
honse, decently and delightfully adorned,'' 
so as even to gladden the hcart of the 
critical Sir Henry Wotton. Here are 
Endymion sleeping, Madame  Mere, 
(motber of Napolcon,) and a Hebe, by 
Canova ; a Venus, by Thorwaldsen ; busts, 
by the same illustrions sculptors ; vases and 
tazzaus, of Derbyshire material, worked at 
Rome ; columns of jasper, verde and giallo 
antrio, breccia, alabaster, and marbles; 
splendid tables of Labrador spar, Siberian 
jasper, and various marbles ; bassi relievi, 
by Thorwaldsen and Schadow ; and an- 
tique fragments, of such exquisite bcauty, 
as to cause one almost to weep over their 
mutilation. 

The grounds and gardens, under the 
direction" of Mr. Paxton, a proficient 
in landscape-gardening and horticultural 
science, are approaching perfection. His 
inost remarkahle improvement is the erec- 
tion of a large źropicał conservatory, in 
general design resembling the nuve and 
side aisles of a cathedral. Its height is 
60 feet ; length, 272 feet ; and width, 120 
feet ; and it occupies above an agre aud a 

uarter of >krid. The entrances are at 
the ends, through porches treated as green- 
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houses; there will be through it a carriage- 
drive, forming part of a general drive 
through the pleasure-grounds. This vast 
conservatory rises from a glade in a lofty 
wood, nearly in the centre of the pleasure- 
gróunds ; and, according to the experience 
of. Mr. Loudon, is * unquestionably the 
ląrgest structure of the kind in existence 
er on record.” * It will be heated by six 
fres, all of which, and the means of access 
to them, the places for fuel, Śce., will be 
underground ; and the chimneys carried in 
a tunnel up the side of a hill to the dis- 
tanee of nearly a furlong, so that not the 
slightest appearance of artificial heating, 
or smoke, or sheds, Sze. will appear, cither 
within the house or exteriór to it.”* „lChe 
whole has been designed by Mr. Payton ; 
and Mr. London reports highly of * the 
scientific, elegant, and substantial manner, e 
in which it is executed.” Imagine stupen- 
dous palms, talipats, bananas, and other 
giants of tropical vegetation, luxuriating 
within this airy structure; with flocks of 
tropieal birds, heightening, with their bril- 
liant pluntage, the enchantment of the 
whole scene. 

The Arboretum (the only one seen by 
Mr. London, of suffcient size,) is flourish- 
ing. * Near the palace, many auracarias 
and deodar cedars are planted, alternating 
with Portugal laurels, truined on stems six 
fcet high, with heads cut into round balls, 
są as to resemble orange-trecs,” as treated 


* Gardener's Magazine, August, 1839. 
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in the gardens of the Tuileries and at 
Versnuilles. A new line of separation has 
been formed between the pleasure-ground 
and the park : it consists of miniature ter- 
races, rising onc above another, planted 
with tender climbers and other ornamental 
shrubs, trained to a„żrellis, and covered 
with a blue-striped canvas curtain during 
winter and spring nights. The grand 
cascadc has also been improved. 

In the kitcken-garden there is usually 
much early forcing, grapes being required 
at table all the year round; and in winter 
and spring, 3,000 potu of strawberries are 
forced annnally. The vines in the wine- 
rics are classified : thus, we have one house 
filled with the Cascon Hall muscat, an- 
other with Hamburgh grapes, the common 
muscat, Frontignan, Śce. By these, and 
similar arrangements with greengage 
plums, Flemish pears, Śc., the manage- 
ment is so simplified, * that even the num- 
ber 8f bunches of grapes that each vine is 
to bear, or dozens of fruit that are to be 
allowed to remain on each wall-tree, after 
thinniug, are predetermined by Mr. Paxton 
the preceding antnnn or winter, according 
to the strength of the tree and the ripeness 
of the wood.** Mr. Paxton's improve- 
mentsin building hot-houses, with ridge and 
furrow roofing, are likewise very important, 

* The details of the gardens are quoted, in the 
main, fom Recollections of a Tour made in May, 
1839, in the Gardener's Magazine, August, 1839; and 


which, like all Mr. Loudon's gardening-tours, are 
full of interest, novelty, and improvement. 
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BENTLEY'S MISCELLANY. 


„ lin the Number before us, the Editor, 
in Jack A has, to our thinking, 
eclipsed all his former chapters. The 
localities, as usual, but more especially 
old Newgate, are described with sarprising 

raphie force, at once minute and power- 
fally riveting. In the catastrophes, the 
same cxciting interest, as that with which 
we followed * rare Dick Turpin,” in his 
noted ride to York, in Hookwood, and the 
Gelosa, in the descent of the column, in 
Crichton—is kept up as we acecompany 
Jack Sheppard in his escape from the 
condemned cell of Newgate. We know 
him to be a villain—we feel that he de- 
serrcs hanging ; yet, such is the power of? 
the author's imagination over our own, 
that we are rejoiced when he is clean out 
of the prison. We must make room for a 
few choice morceaua. Here is u pleasant 
piece of antiquarianism, from the old 
Newpate.] 

At the beginning of the twelfth century—whether 
in the reign of Henry the First, or Stephen, is un- 
certain, —a fifth gute was added to the four principal 
entrances of the city of London; then, it is almost 
needless to say, surrounded by ramparts, moats, 
and other defences. This gate, called Neu'gate, 
« as hcing latelier builded than the rest,” continuca, 
for upwards of three hundred ycars, to be used as 
a place of imprisonment for felons and trespassers ; 
at the end of which time, havinę grown old, ruin- 
ous, and *'horribly loathsome,” it was rebuilt and 
enlarged by the executors of the renowned Sir 
Richard Whittinyton, łe Lord Mayor of London: 
whence it afterwards obtained, arnongst a certain 
class of students, whose examinations were con- 
ducted with some strictness at the Old Bailey, and 
their highest degrees taken at Hyde Park-corner, 
the appellation of Whittington's College, or, more 
briefly, the Whit. Jt may here be mentioned, that 
this gate, destined to bequeath its name—a name, 
which has since acquircd a terrible sięnificance, — 
to every successive structure erected upon its site, 
was granted, in 1406, by «harter, by Henry the 
Sixth to the citizens of London, in return for thcir 
Joyal services, and thenceforth became the common 
gaol to that city and the county of Middlesex. 
Nothing material occurred to Newgate, until the 
memorable year 1666, when it was utterly destroyed 
by the great Fire. It is with the building raised 
after this direful calamity that our hisiory has to 
deal. - | 


[Next is a glimpse of the interior.] 


In an angłe of the Stone Hall was the Iron Hold; 


a chamber containing a vast assortment of fetters 
and handcufs of all wcięhts and sizes. Four 
prisoners, terimed *' The Partners,” had charge óf 
this hold. Thcir duty was to see who came in, or 
went out; to lock up, and open the different wards; 
to fetter snch prisoners as were ordered to be plated 
in irons ; to distribute the allowances of provision ; 
and to maintain some show of decorum; for which : 
latter purposę they were allowed to carry whips and 
truncheons. When any violent outrage was com- 
mitted,—and such matters were of daily, sometimes 
hourly, occurrence,—a bell, the rope of which de- 
scended into the hall, brought the whole of the 
turnkeys to their assistance. A narrow passage at 
the north of the Stone. TIall led to the Bluebsard's 
room of this enchanted castle, a plące shunned even 
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by the reckless crew who were compelled to pass it. 
It was a sort of cooking-room, with an immense 
fire-place, flanked by a couple of całdrons; and 
was called Jack Ketch's Kitchen, because the 
quartera of persons executed for treason were thera 
boiled by the hangman in oil, pitch, and tar, before 
they were afixed on the city gates, or on London 
Bridge. Above this revolting spot, was the female 
debtor's ward; below it, a gloomy cell, called Tan- 
gier; and, lower still, the Stone Hold, a most terri- 

le and noisome dungeon, sitnated underground, 
and unvisited by a single ray of daylight. Puilt 
and pavcd with stone, without beds, or any other 
sort of protection from $he cold, this dreadful hole, 
accounted the inost dark and dismal in the prison, 
was made the receptacle of such miserable wretches 
as could not pay the custoniary fees. Adjoining it 
was the Lower Ward, —*' though, in what degree of 
latitude it was situated,” observes Ned Ward, ' I 
cannot positively demonstrate, unless it lay ninety 
e. beyond the North Pole; for, instead of being 
dark there but half a year, it is dark all the year 
rouiyd.”” It was only ashade better than the Stone 
Hold. Here were imprisoned the fines ; and, *' per- 
haps,” adds the before-citcd authority, "if he 

ehaved himself, an outlawed person might creep 
in among them.” Ascending the gate once more 
on the way back, we find over the Stonc Hal 
another large room, called Debtors' Hall, facing 
Newgate-street, with ** very good air and light.” A 
little too much of the former, perhaps, as the win- 
dows being unglazed, the prisoners zyere subjected 
to severe aunoyance from the weather and casterly 
winds. 


[Jack's escape from the Condemned 
Hold, aided by Edgeworth Bess and Poll 
Maggot, is capitally managed. But, we 
must pass on to * Dollis Hill Revisited,” 
at the opening of which, is this exquisite 
portrait of Sleep, us Sir Thomas Brown 
qduaintly calls him, *elder brother. to 
Death.) 


Deathlike, indeed, was the repose of the slęeper, 
-—deathlikc and deep. Its very całmnesś was 
frightful. Her lps were apart, but no breath 
seemed to issue from them; and, but for a slight— 
very slight, palpitation of the bosom, the vital prin- 
ciple might be supposed to be extinet. This lifeless 
appearance was heightened by the extreme sharp - 
ness of her features—especially the nose and chin, 
—ani by the emaciation of her limbs, which was 
painfully distinet through her drapery. Her atten- 
uated arms were crosscd upon her breast; and her 
black brows and eyelashes contrasted fearfully with 
the livid whiteness of her skin. A few, short, dark 
locks, escaping from beneath her head-dress, shewed 
that her hair had been removed, and had only been 
recently allowed to grow again. 8 


[We next get a glimpse of a fearful 
portion of Jonathan Wild's liabitation— 
thą Well Hole.] 


Taking up a link, which was blazing beside him, 
he walked across the room; and touching a spring 
in the wall, a secret door flew open. Beyond, was 
a narrow bridge, rossinEA circular building, at the 
bottom of which lay a deep well. It was a dark, 
mysterious place, and what it was used for no one 
exactly knew ; but it was called by those who had 
seen it, the Wel] Hole. The bridge wąs protected 
on either side by a railing, with banisters placed at 
wide intervals. Steps to aid the descent, which 
was too steep to be safe without them, led to a door 
on the opposite side, This door, which was open, 
Jonathan locked, and took out the key. As he 
stood upon the bridge, he held down the light, and 
looked into the profound abyss. The red glare fell 
upon the slimy brick-work, and tinged the inky 
waters below. A slight eough uttered by Jonathan 
at the moment awakened the echoes of the place, 
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and was Teturned in hollow rcverberations, 
« There'll bę a louder echo here presently,” thought 
Jonathan. Before leaving the place, he looked 
upwards, and could just discern the błue vault and 
pes stars of heaven through an iron grating at the 
op. 

[In this terrific locality, Sir Rowland 
Trenchard is dispaźched by Jonathan, the 


cntastrophbe belng told with startling 


minuteness,] , 

As the signał was given, the Jew, who had been 
some time in expectation £' it, darted swiftly and 
silently behind Sir Rowland, and flung a cloth over 
his head, while Jonathan, rushing upon him in 
front, struck him several quick and violent blows 
in the face with the bludgeon. 'The white cloth 
was instantly dyed with erimson ; but, regardless 
of this, Jonathan continued his murderous assault. 
The struggles of the wounded man wcre desperate 
—so desperate, that, in his agony, he oversetethe 
table, and, in the confusion, tore off the cloth, and 
disclosęd a face horribly mutilated, and streałning 
with blood. So appalling was the sight, that even 
the murderers—familiar as they were with scenes of 
slaughter—looked aghast at it. 

During this dreadful pause the wretched man 
felt for his sword. It had been removed from the 
scabbard by the Jew. He uttered a deep yroan, but 
said nothing. 

« Dispatch him!” roared Jonathan. 

Having no rficans of defence, Sir Rowland cleared 
the blood from his vision; and, turning to see 
whetber there was any means of escape, he des- 
cried the open door behind him leading to the 
Well Hole, and instantly darted through it. 

«As I could wish!” criecd Jonathan. 
the light, Nab.” 

Tłe Jew śnatched up the link, and followed him. 

A struggle of tlle most terrific kind now ensued, 
The wounded man had uescended the bridge, and 
dashęd himself against the door beyond it; but 
finding it impossible to force his way further, he 
turned to tonfront his assailants. Jonathan aimed 
a błąw at him, which, if it had taken place, must 
have Instantly terminatcd the strife ; but, avoiding 
this, he sprang at the thief-taker, and grappied with 
him. Firmły built, as it was, the bridge creaked in 
such a manuer with their contending efforts, that 
Abraham durst not venture beyond the door, where 
he stood, holding the light, a horrified, spectator of 
the scene, The contest, however, though desperate, 
was brief.  Disengaging his right arm, Jonathan 
struck his victim a tremendous blow on the head 
with the bludgeon,' that fractured his skult; and, 
exerting all his strength, threw him over the rails, 
to which he clung with the tenacity of despair. 

«Spare me!” he groaned, looking upwards. 
<« Spare me!” 

Jonathan, however, instead of answering him, 
searched for his knife, with the intention of sever- 
ing his wrist. But not finding it, he had again 
recaurse to the bludgeon, and bepan beating tle 
haud fixed on the upper rail, until, by smashingehe 
fingers, he forced it to relinquish its hold. le then 
stamped upon the hand on the lower banister, until 
that also relaxed its gripe. 

bir Rowland then fell. 

A hollow plunge, echo$d and re-echoed by ;the 
walls, marked his descent into the water, 

* Give me the link,” cried Jonathan. 

Holding doyn the light, he perceived that the 
wounded man had risen to the surface, and was 
trying to clamber up tlie slipnery sides of the well. 

«Shoot him! shoot him! Put him out of 
his mishery,” cried the Jew.. 
* What's the use of wąsting a shot?” rejoined 
Jonathan, savagely. * He can't get ont.” 

After making several ineffectual attempts to 
kecp himael( above water, Sir Rowland sunk, and 
his groans, which had become gradualiy fainter and 
fainter, were heard no more. 


« Bring 
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'* ATl's over,” muttered Jonathan. 

u Shall ve go back to de other wom?” asked the 
Jew. "I shall breathe more freely dere. Oh! 
Chrisht 1 de door's shut]! It musht have schwung 


to during de schufile !” 
u«Shut!” exclaimed Wild. "Then we're im- 


prisoned. The spring can't be opened on this 


side.” 
«« Dere's de oder door! ” cried Mendez, in alarm. 


« Tt only leads to the fencing crib,” replied Wild. 
« There's no outlet that way.” 

« Can't ve call for asshistanche? ” 

ś« And who '11 find us,if we do?” rejoined Wild, 
fiercely. "But they wiżł find the evidences of 
slaughter in tne other room,—the table upset,—the 
bloody cloth,—the dead man's sword,—the money, 
—and my memorandum, which I forgot to remove. 
Hell's curses! that after all4my precautions I 
should be thus entrapped. It's all your fault, you 
shaking coward! and, but that I feel sure you'll 
awinę for your carelessness, I'd throw you into the 
well, too.” 

[Cruikshank, in the illustrations, has 
followed the author—no trifing task— 
with singular fidelity. One shudders at 
the plate of Sir Rowland's murder.] 

€ 


THE POLYTECHNIC JOURNAL, NO. [. 

Wr feel bound to give this new compe- 
titor for public patronage our warmest 
commendations, and heartiest wishes for 
snecesz. The magazine is a prodigy of 
cheapness —eighty-eight paęes, closely 
printed, for one shilling ! and the contents 
as fresh und novel as a newspaper, and 
full of gratifyiug intelligence. The jro- 
portion of papers relating to art, is much 
greater than those illustrating the progress 
of science; but this may be accidental. 
There ie much information on foreign art, 
and the editor refers to unceasing laboar 
in this department. We shall certainly re- 
turn to this promising periodical. Among 
the news, we notice the return of David 
Roberta from his Oriental excarsion: a 
diploina from the Royal Academy greeted 
him on his arrival, 4 He has brought 
home with him thę ponderous temples and 
colossal statues that adorn the banks of 
the Nile, and the rocks of Arabia Petrea. 
The pyrumids of Egypt are now in Morn- 
ingion-place. Mr. Foberts  travelled 
southwards as far as Nubia, and eastward 
as far as Bnulhec. He has visited Greeza, 
Esnć, Dendera, Philem,  Elephantine, 
Thebes, and Ebsambool.” 


TOURNAMENT AT EGLINTOUN 
CASTLE. 


TRE recent revival of the ancient chi- 
vańric exercise of the Tournament, after a 
long, unbroken slumber, has cxcited such 
general curiosity, that we feel it our duty 
to preserve some record of the event. The 
subject has been, for many months, mat- 
ter of gossip among cognoscenii, collectors 
of armour, antique furniture, and what- 
ever tends to illustrate the habits of by- 
gone ages. There has been, for some time 
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past, a growing taste for tkis pursuit, 
which, if it lead to no better result, exer- 
ciscs ingennity, and tests the knowledge 
of history retained by the educated elussts; 
and, moreover, leads to no trifling expen- 
diture—for the reader is assured that the 
hobby is a very costly one. Of late years, 
much has appeared in our literature to 
cherish this love of the past; and a few 
works, produced in the first style of art, 
have added pictorial interest to the sub- 
ject. Twenty ycars ago, the popular ig- 
norance of the various ages of armour wąs 
lamentable ; and, before Sir S$. R, Meyrick 
published his Criticał Tnqniry, and ar- 
ranged the horse armoury, in the Tower 
of London, in 1826, the confused state of 
that collection was a disgrace to the coun- 
try. "This reform was, however, encou- 
raged by George IV. : it was consunmated; 
and the thousands who now visit the 
"Tower, in place of hundreds under tle old 
rósime, may serve somewhat to explain 
the curiosity which has just been so in- 
tense towards Eglintoun, and its chivalrie 
festivities.* 

The spirited nobleman, at whose charge 
the spectacle has been preparcd, or, * the 
lord of the Tournament,” is Archibald 
William, Earl of Eglintoun, a Scottish peer, 
and a imunificent patron of art: =—the 
scene, Eglintoun Castle, about three miles 
from the sea-cvast ; the gronnds reuching 
neurly to the sea, It is situate in a 
beautiful country (Ayrshire), twenty-six 
miles from Glasgow, and three from Ir- 
vine, which is the nearest port-town. It 
is in the midst of a pleasant park, not 
very extensive, but full of variety of hill 
and dale; and through it runs a smałl 
river, the Lugdon, which delightfuly di- 
versifies the scenery. The park is well 
„wooded, and contains some very fine 
beeches. The castle itself is a massive 
square building of stone, with a round 
tower at each angle, and a large keep, of 
the same form, rising from the centre of 
the pile: and from the fiagstaff floated 
the banner of the gallant Montyomeries.| 

* The Guard Chamber at Windsor Castle, like- 
wise arranged by Sir S. Meyrick, is another collec- 
tion with which the public are familiar. Thither has 
been removed the beautiful steel target presented 
to Henry VIII. by Francis I., and a legitimate relie 
of the decline of chivalry. Flere, too, are several 
żonrneying suits of armour, as of Henry, Prince of 
Wales, 1612; Charles I., when Prince of Wales, 
1620; of Prince Riupert, 1635; and a suit of massbve 
tournament armour assigned to the celebrated Lord 
Howard of Efingham. Our royal palaces (to which 
the people are beginning to be admitted more frecly 
than heretofore, ) mostly contain some armorial dis- 

lays. A splendid exhibition of armour was goź up 
n London last year. 

4 Ayrshire is strewn with ruins of castles; as 
Loch Doon, on the island of that name; and Turn- 
berry, of the ancestorś„of Robert Bruce, the frag- 
ments covering an acró: * Among the other runined 
castles, are'those of Thomas-town, Foster-cross, 
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The aceommodations for the noble guests 
within the castle were, however, but 
limited. Accordingły, the teraporary ad 
ditions were very extensive: immediately 
in thc rear of the castle was erected a pa- 
vilion of wood, 324 fcet in length; 168 feet 
being occupied as the ball-room, 136 feet 
as tlie dining-room, with a saloon in the 
centre of 20 feet. "The whole interior was 
sumptuously decorated ; and the commu. 
nieation was so ingehiously managed, that 
these gorgeous additions appeared to form 
part and parcel of the castle itself, The 
eating-room wonld dine five hundred 
guests, for whom a magnifńcent service of 
plate was provided. Tents were likewise 
pitćhed, and temporary rooms constracted 
in various parts of the park ; and, in right 
chivalrous taste, the knights and esquires 
were lodged in tents at the extremitles of 
the lista. 

In an oblique direction from the rear of 
the castle, and at about a furlong's distance, 
were the (ists, a well-chosen area, pic- 
turesquely bordered with weod; just 
above which was visible the kcep of the 
castle, whence the noble owner flnng * to 
the breeze the banner of his line.” The 
lists, or tilting-yard, was an oblong 
square, 650 by 250 fcet; the barrier, in 
the centre, for tilting, being 300 feet long, 
and 4 feet 6 inches in height. Directly 
opposite this barrier was the grand pawi- 
lion, or * stand,” (to borrow a modern 
terrn,.) a chaste ercetion in the Gothic 
style. This *stand" accommodated seven 
hundred spectators, having, in its centre, 
a. state chair for * the Qneen of Love and 
Beauty,” surmounted by a gorgeous ca» 
nopy. The front and sides were dccorated 
with gilding, and draperies of blue silk 
and crimson cloth, The *utand' was 
flanked on either side by other pawilions, 
for six hundred persons ; and at the oppo- 
site end of the lists was placed a small 
stand for the accommodation of * the 
press,” and artista.* Around the liste 
stood the knights' tents, or marquces, of 
oil-cloth, striped with the owner's colours, 
and surmounted with banners, pennons, 
Ś$e.; and within these little tabernacles 
the sons of chivalry took up their quarters. 
Each knight had a larger and two smaller 
tents, the former forshis own use, and the 
latter for that of his esquires and attend- 
ants. The Earlof Kglintoun, as * Lord of 
the Tournament,” had five pavilions, of 


Dunure, and Dean; Anchinlek and Dundonald, the 
last a royal castle, where Robert II. of Scotland, 
the first king of the Stuart line, lived and died. . 
Other of the Ayrshire castles are still inhabited. 

* In return for this liberality, on the part of the 
Earl of Eglintoun, we hope to see artistical comme- 
morations of this splendid affair uporf a scale RTR 
mensurate with its magnificenee. The * Exhi- 
bitions”* of next season will furnish the best reply. 
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błue and gold. At a short distance from 

the barrier, on each side, were stands, 

containing the lances for the knights; and 

at one side of the extremities of the yard, 

was mounted, upon a pedestal, the * quin- 

talia,” a huge model of the human figure 

in wood, placed upon a pivot, so As to 

revolve, if not struck fairly in the cćntre 

by the lances of the knights. Lastly, in 

and around thc tilting barrier, the turf was 

covered with bark śnd sawdust. The 

appearance of the whole of thę prepara- 

tions was gay and characteristic: the he- 

raldie devices, of the pavilions were accu- 

rately managed, and intermingled with 

the branches of trees, and the draperies of 

the tents had a striking effect. Perchance, 

we missed the artificial perfection sotcon- 

spicnous in Hałll's account of the Tour-, 
nament of the Cloth of Gold,—that prodi- 

gal scene of chivalric pageantry, and one 

of the last glories of chivalry in England :* 

but the whole was magnificently effective. 

The spectacle was arranged principally by 

the Messrg. Pratt, of New Bond-street, 

armourers, as we may term them ; for, we 

bęlieve, they possesa the largest stock of 
armour and chivalric equipments in the 

metropolig ; besides a vast assemblage of 
antique furniture, and appointments of 
the olden time, we have hcard their stock 

of partizans and halberds stated at several 

hundreds. The most costly suits of armour 

we take to be the property of the wearers; 

for the collection and arrangement of ar- 

momr has long bcen a fashionable study 

among the scions of our nobility. ' 


Hirst Day, HF/ednesday, Aug. 28. 


We do not promise the reader an acen- 
rate netount of the popular interest excited 
hy the Tournament, or a correct list of the 
visitors and spectators, nohle and gentle. 
For these matters we must refer him to the 
«folio of eight pages.” Perhaps one of 
the most striking incidents among the 
arrivals, was that of Lord Glenlyon, with 
a band of seventy stalwart mountaineera 
of Perthshire, attended by pipers; they 
were atmed with sworda aid. targeta, and 
+ marched with the order and precisioń of 
regular troope. 


* Thus, at one end of the field was set upon a 
pode artificial mount, a hawthom and a raspberry- 
bush, which were intended as the respective devices 
of the Kings of England and France. "These two 

trees,” (says the minute chronicler, who was present 
at the fóte,) were mixed one with the other on a 
bt mountajgne, covered with grene damaske.” 

„With 'these were intermixed artificial trees, with 
greón damask leaves, and branches, boughs, and 
withered leaves of cloth of gold; the trunks and 
AMB Heinz also ..cóvered with cloth of gold, and 
tac ngięd with | and flawers in silver, and 

eńlce gmlój sand "their beautie shewed farre.” 

«Qa the tióuntaigne was a place harber-wise, 

whent: the. hęratukied ; the mountaigne was 

aa OC” the- rayles covered with grene 
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The Celtic appears to have been the fa- 
vourite costume, doubtless from the loca- 
lity; but it indicated false taste: for, as 
well remarked, * the tourney was of Go- 
thic, not of Celtie origin. It was never 
practised by Celtic nations at all. We 
should suppose that Eglintoun Tournament 
will have been the first at which the tartan 
and the kilt were at all conspicuoys. 
There is nothing in the Highland dress 
which renders it appropriate for such a 
scene. Its adoption 1s of a piece with the 
conduct of some ignorant players, who 
dress Wallace and Bruce in kilts, although, 
in the time of these warriors, the kilt was 
considered only fit for sarages.”* Nor 
can we reconnt how, by day-break, on 
Wednesday, August 28, the little towna of 
Irvine, Salteoats, and Ardrossan, were 
erowded with visitors in the olden cos- 
tume ; how steamers were bringing folks 
frome Glasgow, and from Liverpool the 
southerns of merry England ; how the 
tram-road, which extends from Ardrossan 
to Eglintoun Park, was covered with 
trains of * long cars, on two wheels, made 
of rough-hewn deal planks ;** and how the 
ćlite ot Ayr were pouring in their hand- 
some equipages. Within the park, by 
eleven o'clock, many thousands were as- 
sembled, with incongruous and grotesque 
effect; for the diversity of dresses, the 
brilliancy of colours, and the nodding of 
plumes, but ill accorded with * the un- 
compromising costume ” of cockney visi- 
tors in elothes of every-day cut. In the 
stables the grooms were caparisoning the 
horses, the esquires were giving direc- 


„tions, and the warders were keeping off 


aariovs inquirers. * Within the castle 
were revellers, eating, drinking, carousing, 
and laughing; every room and gallery 
were filled with people, * buckling har- 
ness on.  Kniglits, esquires, ladies, da- 
moscls, Se. were hurrying through the 
corridors, and crowding the staircases. A 
regiment ofcooks was preparing the viands 
for the banquet; the stew-pans, or, ra- 
ther, cauldrons, * gris ambered steams ;” 
and from piles of ice the champagne and 
cłaret were momentarily extracted by the 
active scrritors. Legions of all sorts of 
tame and wild fowl, domęstie poultry, and 
game from the moors, were congregated 
in the larders, butteries, and kitchens, 
Barons of beef, haunches of venison, pas- 
tićs, modern cookery, and antique revelry, 
were combined to entertain the hungry, 
and tempt the fastidious to the feast. 
W ine and ale were flowing amidst this hcap 
of viands, and mo yet humble ale was 
humming and spar Aa the hall.” + 

The galleries in the lists węre filled by 
twelve o'clock; and ałong the route of 


* Observer, Sept. 1, 1830. * 
t Times, August 31, 1839. 
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the procession, amd without, the enclosure 
of the lists, there were above 30,000 per- 
sons assembled to witness the tilting. e 
line of the procession was fenced in with 
a double post and rail, from the entrance- 
door of the castle, over a cast-iron Gothie 
bridge across the Lugdon, and fianked with 
galleries, by a very long dźłour, affording 
the occupier a full view up to the lists. 
At abont three o'clock the procession was 
formed, and advanced to the lists in the 
following order, amidst a heavy fall of 
rain. * The Qucen of Beauty” and the 
ladies were very properly in carriages. 
The band of the second, or Queen's regi- 
ment of Dragoon Guards, led the chief 
military line :— 


PROGRAMME OF THE PROCEĘSSION. 
Men-at- Arm, in demi-suits ofannour and costumes. 
Musicians, in rich costume of silk ; their horses 
trappeń and caparisoned. 
Trumpeters, in ful] costume; the trumpet and ban- 
ners emblazoned with the Arms of the 
Lord of thę Tournament. 
Banner-bearers of the Lord of the Tournament. 
Two Deputy Marshals, in costumes, on horses ca- 
parisoned. 
Attendants on foot. 
THE EGLINTOUN HERALD, 
in a Tabard, richly embroidered. 
Two Pursuivants, in emblazoned Surcoats. 
"THE JUDGE OF PEACE, 
(Lord SALTOUN,) - 
in his robes, and bearing a wand, on a horse richly 
,„caparisoned. 
Retainers, on foot, in costumes, carrying heavy 
steel battleaxes, 
OFFICER OF THE HALBERDIERS, 
on horseback, in a suit of demi-armour, with a gilt 
Partizan. 
Halberdiers, on foot, in liveries of the Lord, carry- 
ing their halberds. 
Men-at-Arms, in demi-snits af armour. 

THE HERALD OF THE TOURNAMENT, 
in his Tabard, richły embłazoned with emblema+ 
tical devices. 

THE KNIGHT-MARSHAL OF TIE LISTS, 
(Sir CRARLES LAME,) 
iu arichly embroidered Surcoat, and embossed and 
gilt suit of armour; hią horse richly 
Groom. caparisoned, Śre. room. 
Lord CHELSEA. Major M'DowaL. 
Attendants of the Knight-Marshal, in blue, white, 

and gold costunes. , , 
Halberdiers ot the Knight-Marshal, in liveries, with 


halberds. 
LADIES VISITORS, , 

y Lady Miss 
MoNTIGOMERY, J. MOoNTGOMERY, MACDONALD, 
on horses caparisoned with blue and white silk, gold 

and silver, each led by a groom, in costume, 
THE KING OF THE TOURNAMENT, 
(Marquis of LoNpoNDERRY,) 
in his robes of velvet and ermine, and coronet—his 
Halberdier. horse richły caparisoned. Halberdier. 
Esquire, Esquire, > 
Colonel Woon. H. IRViNv, Esq. 
Halberdiers, in liveries, as before. 
THE QUEEN OF BEAUTY, 

Groom. (Lady SEYMOUR,) Groom. 
in a rich costume, on a horse richly caparisoned— 
a silk canopy borne over her. 

Ladies Attendants on the Queen, in rich costumes. 
Pages of the Queen, in costumes of her colours. 
Esquire, F. CHĄRTERIE, raj Esquire. 

E SESTER, 
in a characteristic costume, bearing his sceptre, on 
a mule, with bells, śce, 
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Retainers, on foot, in liveries of the colours of the 
Lord of the Tournament. 
THE IRVINE ARCHERS, 
in costumes of Lincoln green, black velvet Raldric, 
Rondelle, szc. 

Retaiuers of the Lord of the Tournament. 
Halberdiers of the Lord, in liveries of his colours. 
Man-at-Arms, The Gonfalon,  Man-at-Arms. 

in half-armour. borne by a in half armour, 
. Man-at-Arms. . 
THE LORD OF THE TOORNAMENT, 
(Ear! of Ear1iNTovN,) 
in gilt armour, richly chased ; on a barbed chargor; 
caparisons, $e. Bf blue and gold. 

The Banner—borne by Lord A. SEYMOUR. 
Esquire, Esquire, Esquire, 
G. DvNDAS. F. CAVENDIRH. G. M'DovaL. 
Retainers of the Lord, as before. 
Halberdiers of the Knight of the Grifiin, in liveries 
of his colou15. 
The Gonfalon, 
borne by a 
Man-at-Arms. 
THE KNIGHT OF THE GRIFFIN, 
*Groom. (The Ear] of CRAVEN,) Groom. 
in engraved Milanese armour, inlaid with gold; on 
a barbed charger; caparisons, £e. of scarlet, 
white, and gold. 

And the other Knights, who took the titles of 
their knighthood from their family crests, followed 
in the undermentioned order, each attended by two 
Grooms, a Standard-bearer, Men-at-Amns, and Re- 
tainers, dressed in ancient costumes of their several 
colours :— 

THE KNIGHT OF THE DRAGON, 
(Marquis of WATERFORD,) 
in polished steel fluted German armour ; on barbed 
e Ć caparisons, blue and white. 
THE KNIGHT OF THE BLACK LION, 
(Viscount ALFORD,) 
in polished steel armour ; charger; blue and white. 
THE KNIGHT OF GAEL, 
(YViscount GLEN LYON,) 
in polished steel armour; charger ; grecn, blue, and 


crimson. 
THE KNIGHT OF THE DOLPHIN, 
(Earl of CASsiLI8,) 
in engraved steel armour, inlaid with gold; charger; 
scarlet, black, and white. 
TIIE KNIGHT OF THE CRANE, 
(Lord CRANSTOUN,) 
in polished steel armour; charger; red and włiite. 
THE KNIGHT OF THĘ RAM, 
(The Hon. Capt. GAGE,) 
in polished steel armour; charger; blue, white, and 


crimson. 
THE BLACK KNIGHT, 
(JouN CAMPBELL, Esq. of Saddell,) 
in black armour; charger; black. 4 
THE KNIGIIT OF THE SWAN, 
(Hon. Mr. JERNINGHAM,) | 
in polished steel armour; charger; erimson. ani 


white. , 
THE KNIGHT OF THE GOLDEN LHON, 
(Captain J. O. FARLIE,) ; 
in richly gilt and emblazoned arrmqour ; charger; 
blue and crimson. , 
THE KNIGHT OF THE WHITE ROSE, 
(CHARLES LAMB, Esq.) 
in polished ateel armour; charger; blue and gold 


Ee. 
KNIGHT OF THE STAG'S HEAD, 
(Captain BERESYORD,) 
in polished steel armour ; charger ; white and black. 
THE KNIGHT OF THE BORDER, 
(Sir F. JOKNSTONE,) 
lished steel armour; charger; white and gold. 
E KNIGHT OF THE BURNING TOWER, 
(Sir P. HoPKINS,) 
in polished steel armour; charger; black and gold. 
THE KNIGHT OF THE RED ROSE, 
(R. J. LEcHMzBE, sq.) 
in fluted German car charger; scarlet and 
white. 4 


Man;at-Arms, 


Man-at-Arms, 
in half armour, 


in half-armour. 


in 
T 
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THB KNIGHT OF THE LION'S PAW, 
| (CEt1r BooruBY, Fsq.) 
in polished steel armour; charger; blue and 


crims0n. 
THE KNIGHTSŚ VISITORS, 
: in ancient costumes. 
Swórdsmen, iu characteristic costumes, on foot, 
"each bearing a two-handed sword. Bowmen, with 
their hoodts and bows. The Seneschal of the 
Castle, in his costume of office, and bearing his 
wand. Two Deputy Marshals, in costumes, on 
horseback, as before. Attendants of the Deputy 
, Marshals. Chamberlains of the Houschold, in 
costumes of office, eaclsbcaring his kcy. Servi- 
torg of the Castle, on foot, Men-at-Arns, śtc. 


The procession having entered the lists, 
the king, queen, and judges, wcre mar- 
shałled to their seats in the Gothic gal- 
lery. Meanwhile, in front of the castle, 
were musicians on horseback, in ancient 
costume, who, at intervals, sounded tęum- 
pets, shawms, and cornets. The knights 


and esquires then paid their devoirs to* 


the queen, and received from the ladies the 
favours, gloves, and scarfs, Ke. to wear 
in their helmets during the tonrney. The 
herald then proclaimed the laws; the 
knights asgented, and then retired to their 
pavilions, to complete their arming, and 
await further summons. On this being 
given, the knights advanced, and, with 
their csquires, took their stations: the 
herald gave out the challenge ; and the 
knight elected to run the first course 
against the challengers left his tent, armed 
at all points, and, riding up to the gallery, 
demanded permission to make his assay, 
which was granted. liut the rain conti- 
nued ; the lists np as a pond; the 
banners werc drenchcd, and the płumes of 
the knights hung in * faded glory.” The 
cheering was feeble ; for who could rally 
in sach * wind and rough weąther.” "The 
Ear! of Eglintoun was, however, loudly 
applauded. His Lordsbip wore a splendid 
snit of armour, as it were, covered with 
gold, and richly chased; his hiyh-bred 
horse was richly caparisoned in eloth of 
blue and gold; and the Earl caracołed 
round the lists with right chivalrie glee. 
The Marquis of Londonderry, in velvet, 
ermine, and plumes, sat ungracefully, and 
was scarcely an inch a king in deport- 
ment. The Marquis of Waterford wore 
the oldest armour in tbe field—a suit of 
polished ftoted steel, temp. Richard III. 
„The tilting was then commenced. Two 
knights ran towards each other, at a mo- 
derate pace, and attempted to strike each 
„pier with their * lances” of light wood,* 
«which generally fell in two at a very slight 
sstroke. Not a single knight was un- 
hprecd, or even made-to rcel in his saddle. 







ć tir poles, „or lances, were uniformly made 
woóaił ; for to break the lance im many 


kpliikóry: 

Wal i "action most worthy.” At the Field 
« 66, the 4. et .tzoli, the spectatora' eyes were 
Hó asnnaci owłióh załirntana 
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The frst knighta wiiółiqacountered each 
other, were thć Hon. Mr, Jerningham and 
J. R. Lechmere, Esq. Having taken their 
places at the extreme ends of the barrier, 
the knights advanced (one runuiug along 
cach side of the barrier), and met near 
the centre, when Mr. Jerningham brought 
his lance to bear upon the helmet of his 
opponuent, breaking the lance by the 
stroke,* The combatants both rode on to 
the end of the barrier, opposite to that 
from which they started, and again took 
up their position, a new lance having been 
put into Mr. Jerningham's hand by his 
esquire. A second renecontre took place 
in the same way as before, but nothing 
decisive occurred ; the combatants passed 
each other very harmlessly, and at the 
end of the barrier, the armour which co- 
vered the neck and head of Mr. Jerning- 
ham's horse flew off upon the sawdnust. 
Thix was the only noticcable incident in 
the first tilt. 

Next appeared the Earl of Eglintoun 
and tbe Marquis of Waterford. In the 
first enconnter, Eglintoun came tilt upon 
the shield of his opponent, the Marqnis 
keeping his seat notwithstanding. Ina 
second course, the Lurl broke his lancę 
over the iron head of the Marquis, which 
was a decision on the part of the Noble 
Earl; and the conbat was ended—the 
Earl of Eglintonn being the vietor. His 
Lordship, attended by his csquires and 
pages, then rode to the front of the canopy 
on the grand stand, and made obeisance 
to the Queen of Beauty, who kindly 
awarded praises, Se. 

Next, Sir P. Ilopkins and Mr. I.echmere. 
jn the first encounter, the latter snapped 
his spear over the helmet of his opponent, 
who rode on scathles» to the end of the 
barrier. In the second course Sir P. Hop- 
kins performed aunasterpiece of tilting, by 
dislodginy part of the helmet of Mr. 
Lechmere, and making it spin high into 
the air. "This was decidedly the hardest 
hit made during the whole exhibition. In 
a third onset, Sir P. Hopkins broke his 
lance over the shield of: Mr. Lechmere, 
and was the vietor. He then made his 
obeisance to the Queen, Ke. 

Lord Glenlyon was then met by Lord 
Alford. The first and second courses 
were missed. In the third, Glenlyon smote 
the plumes from the helmet of his oppo- 
ah who, in return, broke the lance of 
the other. Lord Alford was the vietor, 
and paid homage. 

A combat with the two-handed sword 
here took place, between a Mr. Mackay, 
an actor, and a soldier, when Mackay was 
declared victor. 

The fifth display of tilting brought once 
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ford and my Lord Alford, Waterford 
broke the most lances, and was the victor. 
The Queen of Beauty commended him ; 
and here the tilting ended for the day. 
During the jousting, it was announced 
that the banqueting hall and the ball-room, 
being flooded by the rain, could not be 
RpRroDna a. The whole of the motlcy 
phalanx began to quit the park at five 
o'elock, when the confusion was lament- 
able. "The rain continned ; and hundreds 
in costly velvet and gold, and satin shoes, 
had to trudge eight miles to thcir inns. . 


Second Day, Thursday, dug. 29. 

The weather continuing unfavourable, 
the Tournament was put off, and the 
knights resorted to sword-play in the tem- 
poz ball-room before the queen and her 

adies ; when Prince Louis Napoleon was 

a very expert combatant. In the cvening 
there was a banquet and ball for the castle 
guests. * 
Third Day, Friday, eług. 30. 

The morning dawned auspiciousty, the 
wind und sun dried the ground, whereon, 
by mid-day, 10,000 persons had assembled. 
The procession moved from the castle at 
two o'clock, and was, indeed, a gorgeous 
and beautiful pageant. The armorial 
bearings on the surcoats of the knights and 
squires, the rich housings of the horses, 
and the costły trappings of the riders, the 
polished armour of the chevaliers, and the 
elegant costumes of the ladics, mingled in 
gay confusion, produecd a brilliant spce- 
tacle. There were bands of archers, troops 
of Highlanders, and esquires, men-at-arms, 
halberdiers, Sc. The Tournament com- 
menced with the joustinę of the kniyhts ; 
this was followed by riding at the ring, and 
the quintain and the szełć closed the day. 
In mełć, eight knights in complete armour 
on horseback fought lusżily with swords. 
There was but one accident, and that a 
slight one. Mr. Jerningham was wounded 
by a sword-cut in the wrist, as it appeared 
to the spectators, from the inefficient 
manner in which his gauntlet was secured. 
The Marquis of Waterford seemed anxious 
to carry the contest beyond the rules of 
the Tournament, and some heary )>lows 
wcre exchanged between hin and Lord 
Alford. The marshal of the lists, Sir 
Charles Lamb, interposed, and order was 
iustantly restored. 'Ihe procession left the 
ground at six o'clock, the Queen of Beauży 
and her attendanta being on horseback. 
In the course of the day, Lord Craven, 
the Marqnis of Waterford, and Mr. Lamb, 
fell from their horses, but werc notinjured. 
In the evening, nearly 400 jeee sat 
down to a splendid feast in the banquet- 
ing-room ; the whole was served upon 


* 


silver, the room was brilliantły lit. and the 
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company were in their rich chivalrie cos- 
tumes. Atmidnight, the ball commenced, 
and was kept up till daybreak. In the 
lower ward of the castle there was feasting 
and * the loud festivity ot mirth,” till day 
broke upon the revels of nobles, knights, 
squires, men-at-urms, and retainers : 


« Where throngs of knights and barons bold, 
In wceeds of peace high triumphs hold; 
With store of ladies, whose bright eyes 
Rain infuence and judge the prize : 

With pomp, and feast, and revelry, 
And mask and antique pagcantry.” * 


Fourth Day, Saturday, dug. 31. 
lt was announced on Friday that the 
jousting would be resumed this day; but 
the heavy rain forbad it; und the account 
lefi the neighbourhood in a movement of 
depafture. 

» The preceding sketch has been derived 
from the reports in the 7Ttmes, Morutng 
Post, and Obserrer. It is sufficientiy mi- 
nute ; althongh the weekly Scottish news- 
papers may have more leisure for detail. 
We repeat, that we hope to sce thi3 mug- 
nificent uct of the Earl of EgHlntoun put 
upon splendid record. Any mediun illus- 
tration of such a scene must fail in effect, 
and resemble the unlucky step * from the 
sublime to the ridiculous.' Already, nn 
ś [lluminated History,” with costumes, 
Śce. is announced by Colnaghi and Puckle; 
the letter-press hy a gentleman of high 
antiquarian attainments. We need scarcely 
add our best wishes for its success. 


Uarietleś. 





Dissent.—-[n religion, to think for yoar- 
self wears the semblance of a luxury, and, 
like other luxuries, it is proportionably 
taxed.—Capt. Marryat. 

The Young Attorney.—Weeks and even 
months rolled on, and my neat new floor- 
cloth was stiłl scarcely soiled by a trace of 
rich city mud; my desk was unstained 
by ink, my red tape retained its virgin 
bloom, my papers had not gathered an 
ounce of *blaeks,” my clerk had acquired 
an habitual doze, and even my hand-bell 
seemed to have lost its power of disturbing 
his siesta. Matters looked desperate, and 
some extraordinary effort musć be made to 
maintain appearances.— Adventures of an 
„Attorney. u 

Gray's Patent Safety Coach.—The body, 
or rather the coach, is hung upon springs, 
which work longitudinally from the roof 
instead of laterally, from imnmediatel 
above the perch, or under the coach itself. 
But the main point of the invention is, 
that these longitudinal springs work_on 
sliding-blocks, by which a constantly le- 

s 


* This report of Friday has been ubridged from 
the T'ines, Sept. 3, 183V. 
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velling position is produced. Thus, ina 
recent experiment, the wheels on the of” 
side pidńased over a surface which was more 
than four feet higher than those which 
were on the near side ; thus rendering the 
turning-over of the coach an impossibility. 
— Times. 

Iron  Steamer.—The „Great Western 
Steam Ship Company are now building an 
iron steam ship, for transatlantic naviga- 
tion, by which from *%00 to 500 tons of 
stowage will be saved, and be devoted to 
cargo instcad of stowage of fuel. 

Suicides tn Frauce.—The number of 
suicides committed in France in 1837, 
amounted to 2,443; iż. 1,81 I men, and 632 
women ; of whom 437 were in the sitgle 
department of the Seine. The grestest 
number of suicides occurred in the spring , 
and summer months, as will be seen by 
the annexed table : 


In December, January, and February ...... 490 
In September, October, and November .... 514 
In March, April, and May maeseaeezesececesiso GBB 


In June, July, and August ......24seoueeaua. 756 


Crime, from a Report just made to the 
King, appears to be frigbtfully on the in- 
crease in France. The number of prisoners 
tried by the courts of assize in 1837, was 
8,094, of whom 4,601 could neither read 
nor write! .Of this number, twenty-five 
were executed. There is a falling-off, we 
are told, in the crimes of murder and 
assassination, of twenty-one and elcven 

er cent. respectively ; but poisonings have 
inereased forty-two per cent. 

Convenient. Equivoque.— There are three 
things in great request amongst Americans 
of all elasses,—male, I mcean,=to wit, 
oysters, spirits, and tobaceo. , The first 
and third are not prohibited by Act of 
Congress, and may be sold in the Capitol, 
bat spirituous liquors may not. I won- 
dered how the: members could get on 
without them, bnt upon this point I was 
soon enlightened. Below the basement of 
the building is an oyster-shop and refee- 
tory. The refectory has been permitted 
by Congress upon the express stipulation 
that no spirituous liquors should be sold 
sthere, but law-makers are too often Mw- 
breakers all over the world. You go there 
and ask for pale sherry, and they hand you 
gin; brown sherry, and it is brandy; 
madeira, whisky; and thus do these po- 
tent, grave, and reverend signiors evade 
their own laws, beneath the very hall 
wherein they were passed in solemn con- 
clave.—=Capt. Marryat. 

alasam Tea.=Ninety-Hvc chests of this 
new tea may be very shortły expected in 
thig country. This tea has uot required 
to be dried a second time, as was the case 
with the "Aesam tea received during 
last winter. 
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Midland Counties Railway.—July 18 to 
August 10, 1539. Earthwork executed, 
272,03 cubie yards; men employed, 4,711; 
horses, 331 ; engines, five locomotive and 
four stationary.— Tines. 

Troublesome Doctors.=The * doctor wi- 
zards” have much influence among the 
Fuegians ; and being always concerned in 
every mischief, to be * as troublesome as a 
Fuegian doctor ” is a conmon saying. 

Public Exhibitions.—Nearly 398,000 per- 
song were admitted, last year, without 
charge or restriction, to the National 
Gallery; and the armouries of the Tower 
have been visited by not less than 
9,000 per month. Mr. Ilume has stated, 
that, in less than a month, 18,00U persons 
have visited Hampton Court; by another 
authority, 8,000.—Połyterhnie Journal. 

Spontaneous Combustion.-—The (razette 
de Picardie states, that a woman of Bar- 
wheip, in Belgiam, who had contracted 
habits of intoxication, perished last weck 
by spontaneous combustion. Persons who 
were present, says this journal, declare 
that the fire cominenced in the mouth, 
and then cxtendcd to the breast and arms. 
— Times. 

Shakspeare.—1n Fraser's Magazine, Dr. 
Maginn facetely observes, that the editor 
of the * Pictorial Shakspere” might as 
well spell his own name Nżgńć, as the 
great bard's name without the second a— 
Shakspere. 

The Queen's Speech. —Fraser has trans- 
lated her Majesty's speech on the proro- 
gation of Parliament, into a dozen octaves, 
with satirical skill, so that cven the stur- 
diest whole-hog-going  politician must 
smile at its humour. It is not politie for 
us to speak of such matters, save when 
their wit is harmless ; and, like the fellow 
in tbe play, we stand by, and bite our 
thumb. e 

Artificial Marble.—A patent has lately 
been obtained for un artificial compound 
substance, so similar to marble, that it is 
deceptive, and can be used to take casts, 
and for every purpose to which marble is 
applied.— Brit. and For. Kev. 

Bust of Milton.—The only known bust 
of Milton, when young, is in perfect pre- 
servation, and of uncommon beauty; and 
is in the possession of the Rev. Mr. Wood- 
ward. The head of Cicero, which be- 
longed to the statue in the Forum, is in 
tlse possession of Major Chudleigh : when 
it fell, during a riot, the side of the tip of 
the nose was injured——the Major rubbed it 
down with sand-paper '—/44d, 
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THE GREAT SEAL OF QUEEN VICTORIA. 


«Tue New Great Seal,” (oneof the most 
interesting specimens in the arts of design 
produced in tbis country, for many years 
pst) has been executed by Mr. Benjamin 

yon, chief engraver of Her Majesty's 
Seals. The details of the admirable 
design are briefliy as follow.  Ołwerse: 
An equestrian figure of Her Majesty, 
attended hy a page. The Queen is 
o: riding in state, wearing, over 
a habit, a flowing and aj R robe, 
and the collar of the Order of Che Garter : 
in her right hand she bears the sceptre, 
and on her head is placed a regal tiara, or 

vVoL. r. 20 


diadem. The attendant page, with his 
bonnet in his hand, looks up to the Queen, 
who is gracefully restrairing the impatient 
charger, which iu richly caparisoned with 


> and AA s. The legend, * Vie" 


oria, Dei gratia, Britanniarum Regina, 
Fidei Defensor,” is engraved in Gothic 
letters, the spaces between the words being 
filled with heraldic roges. Reverse: The 
Queen, y robed and crowned, holding, 
in her right hand, the sceptre, and in hef” 
left, the orb, is seated upon a throne 
beneath a new niched Gothic canopy; 
on either side is a figure of Justice an 
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Religłon ; and in the exergue are the 
royal arms and crown ; the whole encircled 
by a wreath or border of oak and roses. 

The Seal itself is a silver mould, in two 

arts, technically called a pair of dies. 
hen an impression is to be taken, or cast, 
the parts are closed to receive the melted 
wax, which is poured through an orifice left 
at the top of the Ścal tor the purpose. As 
each impressign is attached to a document 
by a ribbon, or slip st parchment, its ends 
are put into the Seal before the wax is 
poured in; so that, when the hard impres- 
sion is taken from the dies, the ribbon or 
archment is neatly affixed to it. The 
impression of the Seal is six inches in 
diameter, und three quarters of an inch in 
thickness. On every new accession to the 
throne, a new Seal is struck, and he old 
one is cut into four pieces, and deposited 
in the Tower of London. Forimerly, the 
old Seal was broken * by the king's com- 
mand,” and the fragments given to be 
distributed among certain poor people be- 
longing to religious houses, as a royal 
hbenefaction.* 

The custody of the Great Seal is now 
intrusted to the Lord Chancellor, * who, 
in England, was originally the king's chief 
secretary, to whom petitions were referred, 
by whom patents and grants from the 
Crown were approved and completed, and 
by whom reports upon such matters were, 
if necessary, made to the King; hence he 
was sometimes styled Referendarius. This 
term occurs in a charter of Ethelbert, 
a.D. 605; and SŚelden, (Zreaźise on the 
Ofice of Chancellor,) considers it synony- 
mous with a chancellor, a name which, he 
says, first occurs in the History of Eng- 
land, in the time of Edward the Elder, 
about a.p. 920. In the capacity of secre- 
tary, he was adviser of his master; pre- 
pared and made out his mandatesęgrants, 
and charters, and finally, (when seals 
came into use,) affixed his seal. Ilence, 
or perhaps, because, in early times, he was 
usually an ecclesiastic, he became keeper 
of the king's conscience, examiner of his 
patents, the officer by whom prerogative 
writs were prepared, and Keepew of the 
Great Seal.) * Tbe authority of lord 
chancellor and lord keeper are made the 
same by the stat, 5 Eliz. c. 18: though it is 
not now eustomhary tó appoint a lord 
kceper. The last lord keeper was Lord 


Henley, in 1757. The Great Seal is, how-, 


ever, sometimes put into commission 
during the temporary vacancy of the office, 
or the sickness of the chancellor, the seal 


* Such was the case when, in 1260, Henty III. 
w<sxecuted the inglorious treaty, by which he irrevo- 
cably ceded to Louis LX. the countries of Normandy, 
Anjou, Touraine, and Maine, and when a new Great 
Seal was nmde, from the legend oć which all men- 
tion of Normandy and Anjou was omitted. 
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being intrusted to the chief commissioner. 
(1 Will. and M. e. 21.)”* The form of the 
sovereign's appointing the chancellor is 
by the delivery of the Great Scal iuto his 
custody, though there are instances of his 
having been appointed by patent. The 
resumption of the Great Seal by the sove- 
rcign determines his office. 

It is commonly supposed that, upon all 
high state occasions, as the opening or 
prorogation of a session of parliament, 
the chancellor bears the Great Seal betore 
the sovereign.t Such, howcveor, is not the 
case: his lordship merely carries the 
bag in which the Seal is deposited when 
he receires it from the sovcreign, or 
when, upon his retirement from office, he 
delivers it into the royal hands. This 
bug is about twelve inches square; it is 
of rich erimson silk, superbly embroidered 
in gold ; the royal arms being, upon both 
sides, friuged with gold bułlion ; and to the 
baż is attached a stont cord, by which it is 
carried as may be required. Thus, it is 
always laid upon the table with the mace 
before the chancellor in the House of 
Lords, and in the Court of Chancery. 

It has been commonly said that the use 
of seals in England commenced with the 
Confessor.ł But, at the Abbey of St. 
Denis, in France, were genuine charters 
of Ofła and Ethelwulf, sealed with their 
seals, representing their portraits. Une 
of Edgar's is a bust in profile. After 
William 1., all the kings are on one side, 
on horsceback, the face turned to the right, 
except that of Charles 1., which is to the 
left. Edward 1V. first carries the close 
crown. Edward the Confessor, Henry I. 
and II. are seated with the sword and dove. 
Henry VI. is the first king who has a 
close crown over his arms.$ 

Wax has not been uniformly used for 
seals : impressions occur in gold, silver, and 
lead; terra Jigillaris, sealing earth, or 
bitumen, was brought from Asia by the Ro- 
mans ; pipe-clay was also used, as well as 
maltha, or a cement of pitch, wax, plaster, 
and fat; dough, or paste, has been em- 
ployed, but wax has been the most usual 
substance. The colours we know are 
white, yellow, red, green, mixed, blue, 
and black; but red appcars to have been 
the most ancient. William I. generally 


* Penny Cyclopedia. Art. Chancellor. 
+ But, formerly, the Great Seal was won by the 
EE on his left aide.— Decem Scriptores, 
13 


i The use of seals is of high antiquity, as thejr 
frequent mention in Ścripture proves See the 
laborious notes to the Pictoriał Bible, Genesis, xli. 
42; I. Kings, xxi.B, śe. 

6 ** Willement's Royal Heraldry,” pl. x. In the 
Pictorial Hiąjory of Enyland, now in course of 
publication, are engraved the Great Śeals of the 
several English sovergigns, and they form interest- 
ing and effective embfllishments. 
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sealed his grants with green, to signify 
the act continued, for ever, fresh and of 
force. William Rufus used red; and the 
Black Prince sealed with green; but the 
English kings generally preferred white, 
down to Charles I. ; though Beckmann con- 
siders it doubtful whether their seals were 
not originally yellow, and have been 
bleached by age. Thus is time ever re- 
minding man of his short-sightedness. 
The substance was, however, but bees” 
wax: * sealing wax” proper is supposed 
not to have been known in Europe before 
the beginning of the sixtecnth century. 
'The oldest authenticated seal of this kind, 
that is known to be in existence, is on a 
letter, dated London, August 3, 1554; it 
is of a shining, dark red wax. The 
oldest seal with red wafer is dated 1654. 
It appcurs that very common wax is 
employed for impressions of *the New 
Grcat Seal; notwithstanding, in Edin- 
burgh, excellent wax is used for the Seal 
of Scotland. 'The Editor of the Mechanics” 
Magazine, who is likewise an agent for 
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patents, has long complained of the: im- 
perfect and mutilated impressions of the 
Great Seal of England, attached to the 
grants of royal letters patent; adding 
that, from the nature of the composition, 
before it reaches the hands of the patentee, 
nearly the whole of the design becomes 
obliterated, and there remains a tin box full 
of some material like a mixture of yellow 
soup and rosin. Hence, decds highly em- 
hellished, and heanńfnily written on vel- 
Inm, have attached to them an unsightly 
lump of wax. Mr. Wyon's exquisite New 
Scal deserves better wax than a * sub- 
stance resembling birdlime and rosin; 
sticky to the touch, and so soft as not to re- 
tainethe impression for an hour.'”* Yet this 
incoqvenience is not attributahle to the 
clerk of the Great Seal, whose taste is very 
commendable, Surely, we have hit upon 
the cause: refomn has here outstepped 
itself; for, by Lord Brougham's Chancery 
Offices Abolition Aet, 2 and 3 Will. TV. c. 
3., passed 15 August, 1832, the offices of 


* Mechanics Magazine, August 16, 1838. 
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« the Chaff Wax ” and * the Sealer”' were 
abolished. Thus, we suspect, have we lost 
the wheat and gained * the chaff "or the 
yellow soap and rosin. 

Jt deserves mention, that the New Great 
Seal has been claborately executed in 
relief, by Freebairn, with Bate's medal 
engraving machine ; and it reflects lioaour 
on the skill of the artist, and the accurate 
working of the apparatus. Mr. Wyon has 
in excellent taste, dedicated the plate to 
the Lord Chancellor Cottenham. 


THE HOTEL MĘEUBLE. 
THE GRISTTTE. 


IN one of the mansardes that were Situ- 
ated at the top of our hotel, displcying 


those eccentrie varieties of sloping walls 


and ceilings, that only pertain to cocklotts 
in England, resided one of the prettiest 
little girls we ever saw while we lived at 
Paris. We had noticed her from the first 
day of our arrival; but we had never 
entered into conversation with her, al- 
thongh it was frequently our lot to meet 
her on the staircase in the morning, as 
she was ubout * cherchanć son pelit godel 
de cróme, et sa demi-once dc cafć;" such 
being, according to the experienced and 
veracious Paul de Kock, the first daily 
business of a Parisian grisette. [It so 
chanced, thut we owed our introduction to 
her own hospitality, which took place 
under the following ciremnstances, 

At the southern extremity of the city, 
rearing its iron grilles betwcen the Bonle- 
vard D'Enter and the Chaussce du Maine, 
is the Barriere du Mont Parnasse. lts 
locahty is esseutially French: "The En- 
glish mob of * weekly visitors” that 
swarm upon the źrołfołrs of the Rue de 
Rivoli and Place Vendóme, know as much 
of it as a medical student does of the in- 
terior of the Hótcl Ilieu; and, if they 
have hcard about it, it has bcen only in 
conjnnetion with some other place of 
amuscment affichć on the walls, * pour /es 
Dimauches, Lundis, et Jeudas”” Yet does 
the Barriere du Mont Parnasse ofier one 
of the strangest national siyhts*to a 
foreigner that Paris can afford. On fóte 
evenings, the entire length of the strect 
beyond it is thrąqnged with happy and 
well-dressed crowds ; crery house is the 
property of a marchand de vin, and every 
room is converted into a sałle de danse, 
The windows are ull open; the shops are 
all gaily lighted up ; and the sound of the 
different quadrille bands, pouring forth 
their harmonies every ten yards, infuses a 
«girit of joy and hilurity through the 
dense throng of holiday-makerx. 

The two principal resorts of the dance- 
łoving * jeunes gens” of Paris, are Con- 
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stant's and Tonnelier's. The former is a 
handsome stone building, with a spacious 
and elegant sałon on its first floor, capable 
of accommodating three or four hundred 
people. The room is brilliantly illumi- 
nated with gas, and adorned with statues 
aud looking-glasses; and round its side, 
a nuinber of little tables are arranged, for 
those who prefer quictly sitting and sip- 
ping their wine, at twelve sous a-bottle, 
while they watch the mazes of the quad- 
rille aud waltz. On danse a ła belle ćtoile, 
chez onnchier; and, consequently, this 
guinguette only does for sunmner weather. 
The piece of ground appropriated to 
Terpsichore is smootlly grarelled, and 
lighted by a quantity of lamps suspended 
from wires stretching uceross the garden. 
Cabinets particuliers, tor dinner and fiirta- 
tion, surround the enclosnre, with alcoves 
beneath them, similar to the supper-boxes 
nt Vauxhall; and at both places the band 
is composed of ten or a dozen perlormers, 
who make a demand of five sous for each 
quadrille. 

The balls of the Barriere du Mont 
Parnasse were one of our most constant 
haunts at Paris, The Chaumiere, on the 
boulevard of the same name, was all rery 
well in its way; but if vou did not know 
a great mauy of the company, you were 
not likely to procnre many partners. At 
the barriere, however, there was a greater 
freedom of introduction, added to which, 
-you saved the few francs which your bdlłet 
d'entrte to Tivoli or Runelagh wonid have 
cost yon. Many, many, happy and care- 
less evenings have we passed there; the 
waltz, the wine, and the musie, alike lend- 
ing thbcir powerful anxiliaricy to our ex- 
citergeut ; and many times have we come 
home we hardly knew how—five in a 
citadine, or threc in a cab, awuking the 
lazy echos of the iRue de Vuugirard and 
Chambre des Pairs with our student's 
chorus : 

*«« Mossieurs les Etudians 
Moutez a la harrićre 
Pour y danser le Cancan, 
Et Je Robert Macaire. , 
Toujoura, toujonis, tonjours, 
La nuit comme le jour. 
Eh! ioup! ioup! jonp! la la la la la, Kze.”* 

One evening in September, just us 
autumn was closing its theatre by bring- 
ing out some of its best pieces, previously 
to the arrival of the new lessee, we came 


„home in our usual good temper on fćte 


evenings; and, as we had left the ball- 
room red-hot from the gałoppe, and found 
ourselves rather chilly from the change of 


* For the musie of this popular air of the Quar- 
tier Latin, the reader is referred to an excellent pub- 
lication, now coming out simultaneousty in Paris 
and London, termed Zes Frangais. It is contained 
in the Number of the Fłudiant en droił, and was 
firat sung in a vaudeville at the fheśńtre du Panthóon. 
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temperature, we determined on indulging 
in a little vin chaud. ln furtherance of 
this object, as soou as we entered our 
upurtment, we commenced lighting the 
fire, or, rather, endeavouring to do so, at 
the expense of an entire box of lucifers, 
and two sheets of the 74mes newspaper, 
that we had received from home in the 
morning, containing the intelligence that 
the lady of somebody or another of our 
aeqnaintance had added one more contri- 
bution to the bread-erumb and batter- 
mdding inmates of the nursery. Hut, 
ighting a fire in Paris is very different to 
pertorming the same feat in England, 
You must first sweep up all the ashes of 
the day before iuto a Msi aud having 
done this with satislnetion to yourself, 
you bring the iron * dogs" together, and 
place three pieces Of wood upon them, 
which you have dragged from their de- 
pository under the bed. or in the» top 
drawer, or along with your tca-things, or 
out of your carpei-bag, or one of the like 
receptacles for dres da drułer in French 
łodzings. You next pick out all the 
> of charcoal you can find on the 
icarth, about the. size of a small cork; 
and this finished, you drag an* allumelte 
chimique” neross the sole of your shoe, 
and kindle one of the aforesaid pieces ot 
charcoal by its aid, placing the live ember 
among the bits of wood; aud then you 
hegin to blow gently, first with your 
mouth, next with your old cap, which has 
bcen torn the weck before in a row at 
the Bal Montesquieu, aud, finally, you 
call in the nid of the bellows. 

But, whether there was a spell against 
our fire-place that night. or whether the 
woody fibres of the fuel had changcd into 
asbestos in our abseuce, we know not— 
all we coulddo, we conld not raise a flame ; 
and, in groping amongse the ashes and 
charcoal in search of a spark, we termed 
no inapt personation of the young gentle- 
mun on the medal of the Royal Ilumane 
Society, with the exception that we were 
properly arrayed in shirt, shoes, and trow- 
sers, which the said young gentleman 
appcars to have dispensed with uliogether. 
At last, we got angry, and thbrowinę the 
bellows away, with u jerk that sent them 
sliding over the polished floor to the 
other end of the room, we determined to 
throw ourselvcs upon the generosity of 


cver, we saw some intermittent flashes 
illunining the room of our little ncięh- 
bour, the grisette. We knew it was her 
window, for she was a dlanchissense dr fin. 
and sundry jabufs, chemisettes, and fichus 
fluttered in the obseurity of what, during 
an English winter. is a hideously domestic 
tinó, póz. after dinner and before candles, 

« ui frappe $” asked a soft voice, as we 
knocked at the door of the mausarde, 
und, shovel in hand, awauited udmission. 
* ("est moły mademożselie,” (we uddressed 
her as we should have done a demoiselle 
came il faul, for the grisettes of Paris are 
particular). * C"esć moi; Monsieur S-——: 
I am come ta heg u little drażse to make 
somie rze chaud.”' 

© śołoniiers/ she replied; and she 

„opened the door at once, allowing us to 
enter the small neatlly-arranged chamber. 

Jt was one of the highest of the garreta, 
and certainly not above ten or twelve feet 
square ; yet it was astonishiny how the 
numerous zenbles were arranyed in it, and 
without any appearance ot sconfusion. 
The little camp-bed stood against the wall 
ut the low part of the pitch ot the roof; 
and the crockery fire-place, looking like 
an anatomical preparation of a flower-pot, 
with a false bottom to it, was placed ut 
the other end of the room, surrounded by 
several of those odd earthenware pipkins, 
that supply the place of suncepans in the 
mónage of the Qnartier Latin. "The little 
square basket, or całać, (the invariable ac- 
companiment of u grisette,) was sus- 
pended over the bed; some flowers were 
placed in u blown-glass egg-cnp on the 
mantelpiece : two or three prints from the 
series of the Cours de droit in the Chartrari 
were pinned against the wall, and a bird- 
cage, containing two canaries, stood on 
the drawers, by the side of the pie-dish- 
looking basin and milk-jug-shaped cwer, 
which formed the auxiliaries to the £oiłefte. 

« Pou will be some tine lighting your 
fire, Monsieur,” said our fuir companion, 
as we were picking out some red-hot 
pieces from the fov*. * If you please, you 
can wgirm your wine here, and it will give 
yon less trouble.” 

There was so much sincerity in the in- 
vitation, that we accepted it as freely as it 
wus otłered, and having run down to our 
room to bring up the wine and its con- 
comitants, and lock the door after us, we 


our voisins for * un peu de feu, a hequest* commenced the preparation of the ti 


we ourselves had ofien granted in our 
turn. We accordingly looked out of the 
window into the court fonned by the walls 
of the house, to sec if there was a fire 
gleaming in any of the apartments; a 
donbtfnul speculation we will allow, for 
the French never lighź a fire before there 
is occasion. To our great comfort, how- 


chauł. Oh! it our friends in England 
could have seen us, whom they thought all 
diligence and dissection, sitting on one 
side the fire-place, in a blue vclvet cap 
with a gold band, mulling wine; witl"r 
retty French girl for our sżs-d-vis ironing 

abit-shirts and singing Louisa Puget's 
songs, just as if she was by herself, what 
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a name we should have acquired amongst 
the old ladies of our acquaintance, who 
thought us so steady! Not but that we 
always had an uncomfortable dread of 
being called a * good young man.” Un- 
derstand us, reader—we had no wish to 
acqnire the reputation of a dissipated stu- 
dent, or profligate idler—fur, fur from it; 
but when we logked amongst the cirele of 
our own friends, we found all the so-called 
« amiable young women,” and all the 
«good young men,” such extraordinary 
mufjs, that we were never afterwards 
anxious for tke appellatien. 

Well, we manufactured ouróreuvage, and 
of course offered our pretty host a portion 
of it. She was not above accepting our 
libation, and we gradually entered nto 
conversation. Sbe told us that she earned 
nearly two francs a-day ut her vocation, 
but that there was a prospect of her soon 
bettering herself (as country maids-of-all- 
work say, when they leave a place of six 
guineus a-year), for she was engaged to be 
married, and her amant had a good situa- 
tion in an imprimerie, on the Quai Vol- 
taire. * C'est un trós bon enfant,” she said; 
* mais un peu ćtourdi.' After this, she 
asked us to sing an English song, with 
which we complied, to the best of our abi- 
lities, in attempting something we had 
heard in London the night we passed * the 
Hall ;”” and then, in her turn, she treated 
us with * Son Nom,” * Mire dans mes 
yeux tes yeux,” and two or three others 
of the same bearing. Altogether, there 
was a confiding simplicity and joyous air 
about this poor girl, living in a garret, and 
earning but forty sous a-day, that we 
would not have distressed her feelings by 
any rude sally, or disturbed her mild tem- 

erament for the world; and, when we 

ade her good night, although, in the pro- 
digality of our bachełor hearts, we would 
have lived upon bread and water the 
whole of the week for a single kiss, we 
conquered our gallantry by our principle, 
and merely bowed, cap in hand, as we 
„ thanked her for her hospitality. So passed 

our first meeting ; our last we reserve for 
another article, ALBERT. 
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FORBES, TRE ORIENTAL TRAVELLER. 


RICHMOND HILL. 


NorniNa can cxcećd the riew from 
hence, I give it the preference to that 
fxqm Windsor-terrace—more grand and 
extensive ; bvt the distant objects more 
co and obscure. This, on the con- 
trary, is compact, rich, and elegantly 
rural, if I may be allowed the expression. 
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Art and nature are most sweetly blended, 
and unite in all the beauty of landscape. 
Wood and water, groves and villas, meads 
and corn-fields, form the most charming 
contrasts. Had I the pencil of Lorraine, 
I woułd not content myself with this dry 
description, but my slender abilities forbid 
my attemptiug it. 1 could scarce tear 
myself away from this ravishing scene, 
until a thick fog arose, und threw the 
whole into confusion. 
ROMAN BRITISH CITY. 

After a most delightful ride over the 
New Forest, we arrived at this city, a 
place of remote antiquity, long before the 
Romans invaded Britain; it was by them 
called Venta Belgarum ; here thcy estab- 
lished a łarge colony, and here, after the 
troubles in the empire compelled them to 
forsake us, the Saxon monarchs long 
residęd. Many historians meution it as 
the capital of England before the Norman 
conquest ; and here Egbert, after reducing 
nll the other kingdoms of the Suxon 
Heptarchy, was solemnly crowned K ę 
of England, by the Wittenagamote, or 
grand council of the nation. It appears 
now a scene of ruin and decay; large 
mouldering palaces and religious edifices 
shew the ravages of all-destroying time. 

SHERWOOD FOREST. 

It presents you with the ancient oaks 
of Sherwood, in rich and venerahle 
elusters, forming a shady gloom, formerly 
sucred to the mysterious rites of the holy 
Druids ; and afterwards the famous retreat 
of Robin Hood, and his outlaws. Besides 
u number of villages, hsanlets, and de- 
tuched mansions, in a short ride, you 
have a view of four grand seats, Worksop 
Manor ; Welbeck, a noble villa belonging 
to the uke of Newcastle; a sweet 
retreat of the Drichess of Kingston; and 
another of Sir George Saville, at Rufford : 
these, with thcir parks and other imprc .- 
ments, add an air ofgrandeur and variety 
to the pleasing and romantic prospects 'u 
the forest. 

SCHOQOL-DAYS. 

I left London some days ago, and 
stopping at Barnet, turned off to Hadley, 
the village where I reccived that education 
which now constitutes my chief felicity : 
what a pleasure did I enjoy in reviewing 
those scenes of my youth, in visiting each 
Spot, each seat, where I had spent so 
many of my early years, after some lost 
time in this distant country. My worthy 
tutor too, and all his family, I met in perfect 
health after near twelve years absence ; 
a heart-felt pleasure I cannot describe. 


LANDSCAPE SCENERY. 


I give the prefertnce to romantic and 
picturesque views ; for, though travelling 
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through a hilly country, is more tedious and 
fatiguing, yet I think we are amply repaid 
by a diversity of prospect: hills and 
mountains, woods and glens, a winding 
river or falling cascade, highly compensate 
the slower progress in a journcy ; whereas, 
in a continued flat, we are fatigned with 
the sameness, thongh it may be far more 
fertile and Junxuriant. 

I have long resided in Asia, and 
travelled in Africa and America; I have 
seen their lofty mountains, whose tów- 
ering summits far o'ertop the clouds, 
whose amazing bosoms are filled with 
costly mines of diamonds, gold, and silver. 
Hut, when I compare England with the 
other piarts of the globe, I have cither 
seen or read of, how much does it deserve 
n preference? Italy is famed for its soft 
and saluhrious climate, itx high-fiavoured 
fruits, for the vales of Nice and Tempe, 
nlmost a paradise of delights. Franqe and 
spain have their beauties and particular ex- 

ellences, and theother kingdowms of Kurope 
nuy each boast of some poculiar advan- 
cngyes; but where shall we find that united 
whole that reigns in England? 
PUBLIC GARDEN, AT THE CAPE. 


Qa one side of the town is the publie 
gnrder much resorted to by the in- 
habitants, and all strangers. Here are 
five delightful walks, half a mile in length, 
płanted on euch side with rows of oaks, 
whose spreading branches uniting above, 
form a shade impervions to the hottest sup 
bcams ; while myrtle hedges, in full bloom 
on each side, regule the sight, and perfume 
the air with a most delicious odour. The 
cross-walks are much narrower, and the 
kpace bctwcen them planted with peaches, 
Poco figs, apples, pears, and fruit trees 
ot various kinda, and stocked with charm- 
ing regetahles for the East India Company's 
hospital and ships. Twe enclosures before 
th: Governor's Mods, built in this garden, 
ar: laid out in parterres; here are a few 
European flowers, with the aloe, prickly 
pear, pine-apple, and some exotics from 
the East Indies. 


PATRIOTIC CONTENT. 

An elegant sufficiency of the poet is 
peculiarly adapted to Indians, on their 
return to their native country ; accustomed 
to a nanmber of indulgences, and little 
Asiatie luxuries, from our early youth, we 
cannot so easily part with them in more 
advanced life ; but even these do not 
require a Nabob's fortune, notwithstand- 
ing the prevailing expenses of the times. 
« A competence is vital to content,” but 
that obtained, we should set bounds to 
our desires ; at least, such as make riches 
but a secondary consideration. I hope I 
shall continue in tfe same mind when I 
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have obtained it; and still prefer the 
rational and rural pleasures of*my own 
country, to all the wealth and power 
"which may be mine for awaiting it in the 
Torrid Zone. 

INDIAN SCENE, 

From the window where I am now 
wriing, I look over a garden and its 
surrounding lake, embellished in the 
rainy scason with a cascade, falling 
from a Pagoda if a murmuring noise. 
Bcyond it are groves of various trees, 
embowering Hindoo temples, and Ma- 
hometan mosques, and waving over the 
gruves of departed Mussulmen. Without 
the city walls, I see numerous villages, 
enfbosomed among tufted groves ; luxuri- 
antęcorn-fields, where the reapers ure now 
busily engaged ; large herds of cattle ; rich 
flocks of goats and sheep, with the 
villagers carrying home their early harvest, 
and sowing their latter grain. 

HUMBLE AMRITJON. 

I have no inelination, my friend, nor do 
I think Nature has formed ma for bearing 
a ia ucaka part in the busy secneśs of 
action | must eneounter, as I rise in the 
sphere of life I am engaged in. Every 
serious reflectiou tends to wean me from 
such flatteriug delusions : on the contrary, 
I long to return to sequestered scenes, and 
pitch my tent in the calm walk, the envi- 
able mediocrity of a conutry life. Such 
happy days I hope to know; and, when 
J have gained a competence, will leave 
the basy ambitious world to those better 
calculated for its various pursuits : while 
I shall be content to remain a distant 
unengaged spectator; uninterested in 
India scenes, or the Company's prosperity, 
I never can be. 

HUNGER AND RICHES. 


In the suburbs of Camhay, are still 
some beautiful mohuments in the form of 
small temples; and others that, in the 
Asiatie style of architecture, are elegant 
ruina. One of the grandest was erected 
to the memory of an cminent Mogul, who 
died of hunger, during a grievous famine, 
that almost depopulated this part of 
Guzerat. So dreadful was the scarcity, 
that the inseription on this tomb records 
that the deceased offered a measure of the 
most precions pearl for an equal quantity 
of grain, but, unable to procure it, hę 
perished from want. 

(To be continued.) 


A BIRD'S-EYE VIEW OF AUSTRALIA. 


AvSsTRALIA is a Continent 2,500 stąjzże 
miles in length, with an average breadth 
of half that quantity : it contaińs un area 
of 3,000,000 statute miles, and it is only 
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one-sixth part less than the whole of Eu- 
rope. And,if we reckon the population 


of Europe at 186,000,000, Australia may, 
at a fature day, on the same scale of den- 
sity, possesa a population of 153,000,000. 
These striking facts are stated upon the 
authority of that eminent geographer, 
Captain Vcitch, in the, Jourzał of, the 
Geographical Sociefy; and are sufficient 
to fix our interęst upon the present con- 
dition and future prespects of the new 
Continent. Thither thonsands of emi- 
grants are pouring from the denscly- 
eopled Old World; but with what results 
itisalike a difficult and painful task to 
determine. Men of restless temperament 
are too prone to hail every change us, an 
improvement ; and especially to regard all 
new countries as lands * flowiny with inilk 
ahd honcy ;*” mercenary partics step in 
and foster this delusion ; the heated imagi- 
nation requires little to light up its bril- 
liant anticipations of success, and the 
deception iś easily maintained. Wilder- 
nesses are puinted as luxuriant forests, 
wherein mfin has only to wield the axe 
and rear the pole, to buiłd hiin lordly ha- 
bitations, and establish himself as monarch 
of all he surveys. These, it is to be feared, 
are but evcry-day dreams in mother 
countries, wherein the ladder of life is so 
full, that struggling thousands fall from 
its rounds in their attempts to rise. But 
see, the enterprise of nfan has opened up 
a new isłand world. Nearly two centuries 
and a half have elapsed since the Spanish 
noble first saw this vust patch upon the 
ocean ; two centuries have fled since Tas- 
man set sail to explore ** the unknown 
Sonth Land,” with the simple prayer, 
« May God Almighty be pleased to give 
His blessing to this voyage! Amen." 
First was the discovery of Anthony Van 
Diemen's Land. * named,” says Tasnan, 
«jn honour of our high magistrate, the 
£overnor-general, who sent us out to 
make discoveriew.' The circumnaviga- 
tions of this period (the seventeenth cen- 
tury,) were all perfonmed by the Dutch. 
England, distracted by the great civil war, 
and other events, had neglected to fellow 
up the career so boldly begun by Drake 
and Cavendish ; and with the exception of 
Dampier's voyage to New Holland, her 
only adventurers inethe Pacifie were the 
luwless Huccaneers, whose principle was 
«no prizes no pay.  Dampier, *the 
prince of, voyagers,' next cxplored the 
west antł north-west coasts of New. Hol. 
land, and his sarrey is the most important 
contribution to science made by that navi- 
ator. ln 1770, Cook first traced its 
ru shores, and to one of its beautiful 
harbours,enatmelled with fiowering plants, 
he gave the name of Botany Bay: an- 
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other harbour he denominated Port 
Jackson. On the banks of this noble 
inlet have risen the towns of Sydney and 
Paramatta, and its waters, on which 1,000 
ships of the line might ride in safety, are 
whitened by the sails of almost cvery 
powie of Europe.” Cook returned to 
tngland, presented his journal, maps, and 
charts, at St. Jarnes's, and was promoted ; 
and within twenty years, or in 1788, the 
settlement became a penal colony, and the 
first ship-load of convicts was landed on 
this beautiful shore. The coast bears the 
name of New South Wales; though it 
might with greater propriety be called 
Cook's Land. 

The English are the only nation who 
have founded settleinents vn the Continent 
of Australia. Their suryveys within the 
last twenty years have bećn minately la- 
horions. Yet, anticipation has out SE 
reality : pictures of unreal happiness have 
dazzied and delunded thousands of adven- 
turers : they have mistaken the embellish- 
ment of poetry for actual reality ; dream- 
iug, perchance, of 
:'[he bread-tree? which, without the ploughshare, 

yields 

The unreap'd harvest of unfurrow'd fields; 

% * * « © jpndy * * * +» 

Where all partake the earth without dispute, 

And brcad itnelf 33 gather'd as a fruit. 

Where none contest the helds, the woods, the 

streams,— 

The goldless age where gold disturbs no dreams.” * 
-—Alas ! happy empire of Nature, but too 
blissful tor ambitious inan. 

But, we pass on to notice what the 
countless pamphletecrs of the day call 
«the present state and prospects” of the 
colony. And here, we lament to see so 
much partisanship discolouring the repre- 
sentations of those whose duty it is to tell 
the truth, or who have u feurful responsi- 
bility to meet. For example, Mr. James, 
who left South cAustralia in June, 1538, 
denounces Kangaroo Island as *the 
worthless und inhospitabłe island, where 
there is nothing worth secing but the 
wreck and ruin of the South Australian 
Company's expcnsive macahincry.” We 
add, can this be worth seciug ?_ Sheep ap- 

ear to be the natural wealth of New 
South Wules, where on January Ł, 18537, 
there were not less than two millions ! and 
settlers deriving incomes from this source 
of from .£400 or „£50U to „64,000 or £5,0U0 
all over the colony. 

*' According to the recent Report of Sir 


* <«<The Island." By Lord Byron. 

+ See *'' Australia, Van Diemen's Land, and New 
Żealand,” a good sixpennyworth of some Bixty 
pages of the history, state, and prospecis of the 
above colonies. It is neatly compiled, and the best 
and /afest authorities have been sedulously consulted, 
even up to Mr. Legh's Reconnotiering Adventures, 
lately quoted in our pages* 
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James Stirling, the governor of W. Aus- 
tralia, sheep in that colony double their 
number every two years, so that in 1847 
the export in wool may be estimated ut 
£100,000 : the produce of the fishery in 
the present season is laid at .£4,200 in oil, 
whalebone, and seal-skins ; and in 1847, 
their export may be estimated at .£ 100.000. 
The latter is of preut advantage, when the 
British whałer, loaded with an ontfit ex- 
ceeding by one-third that of the American 
ship, ia consequcnee of taxation within 
the United Kingdom, has no chanee ot 
comypeting with forcigners in the markets 
of the Continent, or China ; and, conse- 
quently, four vessels out of five engaged 
at present in the South Sea fisheries he- 
long to America. Port Philip appears to 
have been settled in the teeth of the 
British gorermnent, so inviting was this * 
fine pastoral eountry : from itx richness 
and fertility, nothing can prevent its pros- 
perity. Yetthe Sonth Australian Conipany 
majntain that * neither in any moral or 
social point of view, nor as regards sys- 
tematic regulution or commercial position, 
can Port Philip eompete with South Aus- 
tralia, "The former is under the old dis- 
persion and convict system. For the 
mere squatter, who is content to lead a 
RŁŁVAYC (fe in the wilds, remote from the 
decencies of society, with no company but 
his felon dependauts, it may, perhaps, be a 
suitable receptacle." But, last year cven, 
at Melbourne, might be scen six or seven 
schooners of seventy tons receiving or dis- 
charging cargo from the neighhonriny 
ports of Launceston, Hobart Fown, and 
Bydney. 

Of Kangaroo Tsland, 5. Australia, Mr. 
Lcyh gives a discouraginy account; as, 
Irish salt pork 954. per Ib. ; piekled bacon 
from Sydney, Żs.4d.; ham, 2s. IUd. ; 
checse, (when there is any.) 2a. 44.; bad 
salt-butter, ls. 5d.; fresh water from sevcn 
miles distance, a penny a bucket full ; and 
no vegetables, not evcn a potato. Yet, so 
rich is the soil of S, Australia, that in the 
course of time, settlers may produce the 
vegetables and fruity of the south of 
Europe ; even now, its melous are equal 
to those of the Levaut. Hut tle supply of 
water is sadly deficient : the Torrens, the 
stream of promise of the colony, * the tiny 
little Torrens all but ranishes, before” the 
sun at 140 deg.; *in the few pluces where 
it runs at all, there would be plenty gf 
room for the whole of it to run through an 
Irishman's hat ; a fur better river is made 
every duy in the London streets when the 

arish turncock opens a plug. "There are, 
owever, several pretty good holes which 
have too much water in them to be entirely 
exhausted by the sun's heat; and it was 
on account of thes8 water-holes that the 
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town was placed in this unfortanate situu- 
tion.” (James.) From a register kept, 115 
days rain, and 250 fine and clear, muy be 
reckoned as a fair average of the wenther; 
which peculiar climate recommends shcep 
husbandry over every other sort of rural 
industry; whilst its profits wilł, nh a 
few years, reinuncrate the settler for all 
the inconvenienees of a bush life. The 
Company last year set forfh Australia as 
a colony beyond Raziwd, * a little sylvan 
community, Xe. ;" whilst James charucter- 
izes the disposition to emigrate thither as 
madness: * 5000 people by this lime 
(Christnias, 1555-9.) are congregated in 
the miserable zułłage (1) of Adelaide, and 
without growing a potato, are dependaut 
for „every meul of vietnals upon foreign 
supply. There were then a few good 
brieck honses, and a couple of new taverns; 
the other dwellings were very slight, and 
the number ol canas tents and marquces 
gave somie parts of the settlement tle up- 
pearance of aeamp: whilst most of the new 
tomers run np Robinson Cruzoe sort of 
huts, with twięs and branches from the ad- 
joiuing forest. - The prices ure frightful : 
cows, from 416 to.£25; working bullocks, 
„£2ń; strong draught horses, £70; 41. 
loaf bread, ls. 84.; beef, 1s. 4d. per lb.; 
mutton, ls. 34.; pork, ls. 5d.; fowls, 08. 
and 6s. ; turkeys, 25s. (our old Christmas 
price); gecese, 158. ; potatocs, 158. per ewt. ; 
cubbuges, 25. each; onions, 4. and lx. 
perlb. In short, shecp-furming appears 
to be the only profitable ealing that will 
remain permanent : with ready money, a 
masters cye to the sheep, and the wild 
native dogs, there isa fortune to be made 
in any part of South Australia by sheep - 
farming: but the settler must have nothing 
to do with land, and not buy an iuch of it; 
rent as much as he pleases, but purchase 
NONE. 

Van Diemen's Land, with its beautifut 
harbours, rich flats, and tertile high lands, 
has already riscn into a very important 
commercial settlement ; but, according to 
James, the time is gone by for making 
moncy here by agricultural speculation. 
Lafl is mostly too dear either to purchase 
or to rent; und a young man with a small 
cnpitul will do much better with it at Port 
Philip than in any part of Van Diemen's 
Land, or more properly, Tasmania. 

Kastern Australia, or New South Wales, 
presents much the same settled aspcet us 
the Just named colony. The aborigines 
have dwindled to 5,000 throughout the 
vast Continent : they are mostly capable 
of civilization and instrnetion, und they 
make good shepherds. Alas! what qygj- 
tics have been practised by whites upon 
the wretched creatures wbo had the mis- 
fortune first to people this fine country. he 
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number of free emigranta landed at Sydney 
during 1838, amounted to 6,829 ; and the 
convictsę during the same period, num- 
bered 2,935. Nature is all-bountiful : two 
- harvests may be reaped, and fruits luxuri- 
ate, from the currant and gooseberry of 
colder climes, to the banana and pine- 
apple of the tropies ; vineyards and okve- 
grounds have been plunted, and wine has 
been produced ; palms, ferns, and nettles, 
rise from fifteen to twćnty feet high ; ge- 
raniums flourish in the hedges ; thonsands 
of small plants diversify the scene; and 
the stranger, rambling in the primevral 
forests, is struck with the giguntic growth 
of the trees, and fascinated with the varied 
beauty of the flowers, and the luxuriahce 
of the herbage. Coal is found in akun- 
dance, and KE. Australia, like the mother- 
country, has its Newcastle, south of 
Hlunter's river, where 4,000 tons of coal 
are ruised annually, and sold at Sydney 
for as many pounds. Sydney has a popu- 
lation of 20,000: it is three miles in length, 
and wharfsastore-houses, ship-yards, mills, 
and even steam-engines, impress the 
stranger with the idea of prosperity : the 
shops are described as *elegant," and 
building ground in the principal street is 
stated to have been sold at «£20,000 an 
acre ! Nor are vast features wanting: 
Lake Bathurst averages from thrce to five 
miles in diameter; and Gonlburn's Plains 
consist of 35,000 acres, without a single 
tree | But, a map of N. S. Wales, drawn 
and engraved at Sydney, represents better 
than any other we huve seen, the great 
physical features that mark the face of the 
country. Dr. Lhotsky, in describing the 
south-vastern angle of Australia, states 
Mount William, the loftiest point in the 
Warragong chain, (misnamed Australian 
Alps in our maps,) to be 8,200 feet above 
the level of the sea. 

Throughout the Continent, the means of 
intercommunication are fast multiplying. 
An overland journcy has been accom- 
plished from Sydney to Adelaide, by a 
route hitherto deemed impracticable, but 
*which will be of vast importance to, the 
colonists. Again, an entrance from the 
sea to Lake Alexaudria and the River 
Murray, has been found safe for vessels of 
moderate tonnage ; gnd there is room and 
depth of water inside for the British navy. 
An arm of the lake, believed to be naviga- 
ble, extends eastward nearly to the bound- 
aries of the province, thus rendering ac- 
cessible the greater part of a district which 
js so fertile as to be named Australia 
Felix. 

«jie hope tó return to our * view.” 
Meanwhile, we have left untouched New 
Zealand, tn sailing along whose shores, 
D'Urville anticipated the period when 
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that magnificent country shall become the 
Great Britain of the Southern Hemisphere ; 
when its now solitary plains shall be 
covered with large and populous cities; 
and the bays which are at present fre- 
quented but by the frail canoe of the wan- 
dering savage, shall be thronged with the 
commercial navies of empires situated at 
the opposite ends of the earth.* 


— M wrwmnih AM 


SGdientifc Facts. 


FALLING STARS. 


BrrwErN the hours of ten, Tuesday, 
September 3, and three, next morning, was 
observed one of the most magnificent dis- 
plays of falling stars and northern lights, 
witnessed of late years. The primary 














„indication of the phenomenon was at 


about ten minutes before ten, when, appar 
rently, .a light crimson vapour rose from 
the north, and graduully extended to the 
centre of the henvens ; till, by ten o'clock, 
or a quarter past, the whole, from east to 
west, was one vast sheet of light, resem- 
bling that occasioned by a terrific fire. At 
one time the light seemed to fall, and then 
rose with intense brightness, mingled with 
volumes of smoke. "The consternation in 
the metropolis was very great: fire-en- 
gines were horsed and galloped, and sotue 
po. to Highgate and Holloway be- 
ore the error was diseorered. These ap- 
pearances lasted upwards of two hours ; 
and towards morning the spoctacle as- 
sumed more graudeur. At two e'elock, 
the whole of London was illnminated with 
noonday brightness, and the atmosphere 
was remarkably clear. The south, at this 
time, although unelouded, was very dark ; 
but the innumerable stars shone briliuntly. 
The opposite quarter of the heavens was 
extremely clear ; the light was very vivid, 
with a continucć succession of meteors, 
varying in splendour. They apparently 
formed in thc centre of the heavens, aud 
spread till they scemed to burst, when 
the effect was electrical: myriads of 
small stars shot swiftly over the horizon 
towards the earth ; they seemed to burst, 
also, and throw a dark erimson vapour 
over the entire hemisphere. At half-past 
two o'clock, the spectacle changed to dark- 
ness, which, on dispersing, displayed a 
lmninous rainbow in the zenith, and round 
the ridge of darkness that overhung the 
sbuth. Then from it radiated columns 
of silvery light, which increased, and in- 
termingled with crimson vapour, stars 
darted in all directions, and so continued 
until four o'elock, when all died away.— 
dAbridged from the daily Newspapers. (We 

* D'Urville, Voyage autour du Monde, tome ii., 


pp. 114, 115; quoted in sthe Edinburgh Cabinet 
Library. 
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left the Regent's Park for Grays Inn at a 
quarter before two on Wednesday morn- 
ing, in a close conveyance, and probably, 
on this account, did not witness any por- 
tion of this celestial spectacle. Before 
entering the conveyance we, however, 
remarked the peculiar brightness of the 
heavens.] 





New H0045, 


A BUMMER'8 DAY AT HAMPTON COURT. 
(Concluded from page 375.) 


[WE are, at length, enabled to finish our 
gleanings from Mr. Jesses admirable 
Gaide to this very popular resort.] 

Henry PIII.=When Wolsey died, his 


palace at Ilampton Court was not com-e 


pleted. This was done by Hłenry VIJL., 
who occasionally resided init. Banquets 
and masques, so prevaulent in his «cign, 
were nowhere more magnificently ordered 
than at this place. 

Kdward PI. resided at Hampton Court: 
in consequence of some fear that his 
pian would be seized, the inhabitants of 

łampton armed themselves for the pro- 
tection of the yonng king. 

Qucen Mary and Philip of Spatn passed 
their honeymoon at Humpton Court. 
Here also they entertained the Lady 
Elizabeth, afterwards Qucen of England, 
on which occasion the great hall was 
brilliantly illuminated. It was from this 

lucc that passports, signed by (QQuecn 

ary, but not filled up, were in readiness 
to be sent off to annonnce the birth of a 
son or duughter, as the case might be, 
when she fancied herself with child. Some 
of these passports are in the State Puper 
Office. 

When Elizabeth became queen, Hampton 
Conrt occasionally exbibited scenes of 
festivity. 

A circumstance took place at Ilampton 
Court, in the same reign, which will 
always add to its interest. It was here 
that the celebrated conference took place 
between certain divines of the Church of 
England and the presbyterians, before 
James I., who actcd as moderator, and 
which eventually occasioned an improved 
translation of the Holy Seriptures. 

Charles I.—He passed his honeymoon 
here, and here he witnessed some of the 
latest external appcarances of being a 
king. The latter period is thusdescribed :— 

« 'The king was now come to Hampton 
Court, with the Parliament Commissioners, 
at this time attending upon him, and some 
of the army for his guard. He dines 
abroad in the presence-chamber, with the 
same duty and ceremonies as heretofore, 
where any of the gentry are admitted to 
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kiss his hand. After dinner he retires to 
his chamber, then he walks into the park 
or plays at tennis.* Yesterday he killed 
a stag, or a buck, and dined with his chil- 
dren at Sion, where they remain as yet; 
and he returned.” : 

[Mr. Jesse adds a few pages of interest- 
ing'notes of the escapo of Charles I. from 
Hampton Court, taken from the news. 
papers of the timę, and which farnish a 
more detailed account of his fight than 
any notice, perhaps, that has yet appeared. ] 

It may not be uninteresting in this place 
to relate an anecdote connected with the 
residence of Charles l. at Ilampton Court, 
especially as it has become a sort of 
tradition still occasionally mentioned in 
theencighbourhood. It is said, that the 
king was one day standing at vne of the 
windows of the palace, surrounded by his 
children, when a gipsy or beggar woman 
came up to it, and asked for charity. Her 
appearance excited ridicule, and probably 
threats, which so enraged the gipsy that 
she took out of her basketea ooking- 
glass, and presęnted it to the king ; he saw 
in it his own head decollated. Probably 
with a natural wish to conciliate so pro- 
phetical a beggar, or for some other 
reason, money was given her. She then 
said that the death of a dog, in the room 
the king was then in, would precede the 
restoration of theskingdom to his family, 
which the king was then aboat to lose. 
It is supposed that Oliver Cromwell after- 
warda slept in the room referred to. He 
was constantly attended by a faithful dog, 
who gnarded his bed-room door. On 
uwakening one morning he found the dog 
dead, on which he exclaimed, in allusion 
to the gipsy's prophecy, which he had 
previously Board, «'The kingdom is de- 
parted from me.” Cromwell died soon 
after, and the subsequent events are 
sufficiently known. 

After the death of Charles I. Hampton 
Court became the occasional residence of 
Oliver Cromwell, who used freqnently to 
hunt in the neighbourhood, and a part of 
Buyhy Park was formed by him into a 
preserve for hares. 

Cromwell is said to have bailt the old 
Toy Inn, as a dormitory for his round- 
head soldiers, not liking to admit them 
into the palace, and the present cavalry 
barracks Im the palace-yard for his body- 
guards. * 

On the restoration of Charles II. 
Hampton Court Palace was given to 
George Monk, Duke of Albemarle, who 
had brought about that event without 
bloodshed or confusion. He accepiwi”a 


* Charles played at tennis the day before he 
escaped from Hampton Court. 
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sum Of money in lien of it, and Charles 
JI. afterwards ocenpied the palace. 

James II. occasionally resided at Hamp- 
ton Court, and the canopy is still to be scen 
there under which he received the Pope's 
nuncio, a cirecumstance which tended not 
a little to alienate the affcetions of his 
protestant subjects. : 

JVilkam and ar Cort 
owes much of its present splendoar to 
William III. He emplóyed Sir Christopher 
Wren as his architect; and he built the 
present state-rooms, the two great stair- 
cases, Rnd made varions otber alierations, 
which need not be enumerated, as his 
style of architecture is perfectly distiuct 
from that ot Wolsey's. It is to be regret- 
ted, perhaps, that his palace was ęver 
intertered with. "The pleasnre-gardens 
were laid out by William III., and are in 
the Dutch style. "The terrace-walk is half 
a mile in length, and the first view ol it is 
very strikinę, 

Queen dune also resided here; and this 
place was the scene of Pope's Rape of the 
Lock. 

George I. and Gemge JI, occasionally 
held their courts at Ilampton Court, and 
it was afterwards ocenpied by Frederick 
Prince of Wales. Since that time various 

ersons have had the use of apartments 
in the palace, the Crown of course re- 
serving to itself the right of re-oceupying 
them at any moment. 

Park aud Gardens. 

Hampton Court (or the Home) Park 

immediately adjoins the paluce-gardens. 
It is about five miles round. The canal 
is from half to three-quarters of a mile in 
length, and forty yards in breadth, having 
fine avennes of lime-trees on cach side of 
it« Another caual to correspond was 
partly excarated by William III., and the 
spot is still pointed out where the accident 
happened which cost him his life. The 
stud-house is in ihe centre of the park, 
and the noble oceupier of it is distin- 
gnished by his kindness and bospitality to 
all around him. 
+ Some lines of fgrtification may still be 
seen in the park. which were originBlly 
made to teach that art to William Duke 
ot Camberiaud when a boy, who became 
so celebrated afterwgrds iu -the troubles 
ot 1745. 

- [here is a fine old oak-tree well worth 
looking at, near the upper decr-pen in the 
park. It is thirty-ciyht feet in circum- 
ference. "There is also an elm near the 
stud-house, known hy the nune of King 
Charles's swing, wlich is peeuliarly cu- 
riezłą„from ita shape, and ntorexti ng in 
conseqnence of the name which has been 
handed down to nx. The avenues in this 

„park were planted by William III. 


. 
np. 
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In au garden, known by the name of the 
Private Garden, the celebraied great vine 
many be scen. [tis one hundred and ten 
fect long, and has generally from two to 
three thousand banches of grapes upon it. 
On approaching the vine, two large grcen- 
bonses are passed, which eontain some 
orange-trces and other plants. Amongst 
then is the orange-myrtle, said to have 
been brought to this country by William 
IL. Some zealons Orangemen occasionully 
ask for a sprig from it. 

On the opposite side of tle palace there 
is a large space of ground called the 
Wilderness, planted und laid out by 
Willinm LI. In this place isa labyrinth 
or maze, which affords nuch amnsement. 

[The  Mlustrative Catalogue of the 
Pictures is neatly and satisfaetorily drawn 

We perceive that Mr. Jesse belicves 
to be Katal crroneous Dr. Waagen's 
stateryicnt, that Mantegna s Friumphs of 
Julius Cesar were coarsely painted over 
in distemper in the time of William IIL. 
Of the cartoons, Mr. Jesse observes :—] 

The writer of this notice heard the late 
Mr. ITolloway, some of whose fine engrav- 
ings from the cartoons may be scen in 
te gallery, make the tollowing remarks: 

—* | have made drawings of these car- 
toons, aud studied them for thirty ycars, 
and during that tine I bave every day 
discovered new beauties, but never de- 
tected u delcct. 

A wish has been sonetimes expressed, 
by those who look only to the publice 
conyenience, that these inestinable pro- 
ductions of Raffaelle's genius should be 
removed from their present situation to 
the National Gallery, in London; but 
when we consider how cominodiously they 
are arrangcd at present, in a room built 
Bosy for them; when we aucknow= 
edge that the light by which thcy are 
scen is liable to little ohjection ; that the 
uir is not, like that of the metropolis, 
filled with particles that would be most 
injurious to water-colours, and that every 
possible facility is given to inspeet or to 
copy tbem; and when we further find, 
from the evidence of the artists exumined 
betore the Ilouse of Commons, that it 
would be necessary, if they were exhibited 
iu London, to have them placed in głass- 
cases, for their protection,=we must con- 
sider that no sufficient reason has been 
given for their removal from Ilampton 
Court. 

|Altogether, this is the most delightful 
little work that has lately fallen into our 
path. "The illustrations, ten in number, are 
very benutiful : the architectural bits are 
hright and etchy; and the Ilall supplies 
a clever and effectivg frontispiece, by 
S. Williams.) 
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Beriodtcalg. 


PIC-NIC FROM TIE SEPTEMBER MAGAZINES, 


4d Modern Attila.—One of the most 
owerful chiefs in the wars of the Caffers 
in the present century, was one Chaka, 
son of na woman of a chieftain, who, as he 
grew up, shewed himself possessed of such 
energy of character and such warlike qua- 
lities, that Tiugeswio, the reigning chief, 
took him under his protection, instructed 
him in the art of war, and gave bim a 
command in his army. On the death of 
Seurengakona, a Zoolu chief, Winfozas, 
the legul heir, succecded to his authority; 
hut his reign was brief, for he was soou 
assassinated by Chauka, who, not having 
suflicient seope for his ambition iu the 
command of a sinall tribe, fonnd menus * 
to ulicnate the anny from their allegiance 
to his benefactor, Tingeswio, whom he 
attucked, made prisoner, and put to fleath. 
Chaka then posseszed bimself of snpreme 
authority over all the tribes which had 
owed allegiance to Tingeswio, and united 
them into one nation uuder the name of 
Zulus. As soon as the chief found himself 
firmly scated in his authority, he hestowed 
his whole care in disciplining and train- 
ing his army; he substituted the short- 
stabbing assagai for the long missile wea- 
pon used by the other Caflers, by which 
means he entirely changed the mode of 
warfare, causing his men to elose imme- 
diately with their foes, and fight them 
band to hand. [le carricd his vietorious 
urms west us far as St. John's Iiiver, and 
east to De lu Goa Bay, putting to death 
all whom he conld overtuke, and driving 
the fugitives to seek refuge and food in dis- 
tant lands, leaving the conntries which he 
passed over asolitnde and a waste. Chaka 
may be termed /4e_ Soużh lfrican eltlula ; 
and it is estimated that not less than 
1,000,000 hnman beings were destroyed 
by him. In the midst ol his career, how- 
ever, he was stopped by his brother Din- 
gaan, the present chief, who assassinated 
him while at some distance from his army. 
and possessed himself of the regal power. 
— from some striking * Notiecs of the 
Cape and Southern Africa," by Major 
Charters ; United Service Jonynal. 

Hints to Suuff-takers.—The best kind of 
boxes for the real snuff-takers are the 
papier machć ; and they keep the snuł 
moist and cool: gold and silver hare a 
contrary effect. The potato boxes have 
had their day; but, as they are generally 
made to open with a hinge composed of 
copper, the verdigris does not improve the 
flavour of your mixture. The round dcep 
boxes of a brown colour are unquestion- 
ably superior to dny others; thcy are 
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now called Harringtons, from the Karę 
decided preference for them, his Lordshi 

a | NIL) 
having first brought them into notice, 
Some gluttons fill their boxes to eram- 
ming, which is a great error, for it rendera 
the snuff lumpy and clogged: to obviate 
this, every amateur should provide himaclf 
witk a smal] sieve and brush, and after 
the smmff has been well rubbed npon dump 
parchnent, let him sift it carefully, and 
press every grain tRrough with the brash ; 
this process tends to solten the snuff, im- 
prove the touch, and renders it infinitely 
pleasanter than when in a compressed 
state=Neu Monthly Magazine. 

„łrehery Meetings are very pleasant 
things, for bringiug people together to cat 
and_drink in a tent, lomnge about prettily- 
lnid-out. grounds, and finish the evening 
with a dance ; but it puts one in an awful 
rage to sce a grent strapping, full-zrown 
fellow with a dhninatice bow in bis hand, 
and a thing like three tailor's fingers on tlie 
other, to prevent his tender fingers being 
hurt by the string! It puts ony in a pas- 
sion to see this areher --tosophilite, beg 
pardon — after puting himself into the 
most approved position. and with difh- 
culty sending forty or fifty little arrow, 
not elothyard shafts, eighty or ninety 
yards, some to the right, and others to the 
left, to the danger of his surrounding ad- 
mirers, receive thę congratulations of his 
friends, and a silver banble from the hand 
of some beaantiful girl, for havinz, by great 
Inck, pat one arrow out of tle lot, into 
some part ot a target, six feet in diamvter. 
— lud, 

Tue Prussian ddrmy. — The pay of a 
Prussian soldier is very small. A few 
pence, five-sixths of a pound of heavy 
black hread, and two ounces of meat, are 
uli that Government allows per diem in 
peaec ; in war, or duriug the manouvres, 
the ration of bread and meat is doubled. 
Mence, the closest economy is necessary 
to give them even a tolerably comfortable 
mess of sonp for diuner. The following 
arrangements of one of the best garde re- 
giments the writer saw chalked on a board 
in tRe kitchen, as the GBok's order for the 
day: *527 men, eiglty-eight pounds of 
mcat; thirty-two pounds of rice; eight 
ounces and a halfof salt; four ounces of 
pepper ; four ounecs Oflaurel-leaves (?) ; six 
or seven bushels of potatoes, and about a 
farthing's worth of celery-seed per man.” 
The whole was boiled together, so as to 
give a thick soup, and very good too. 
This includes the allowed ration of meat; 
the remainder is paid for by the men, at 
about three halfpence per dny. Thiezpgal 
js all they have, except it be such break- 
fasts as are saved hy the nicest are; and, 
in this regiment, they contrive to have 
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them half the year round, These corps, 
being all, in general, stationary, have a 
vast advantage in making their little con- 
tracts ; they can thus purchase their rice, 
lentils, caravanees, flour, potatoes, Śe., in 
quantities.-— Unzted Service Journal. | 

The Unlucky Pinch.—An old acquaint- 
ance of mine, a bit of a dańdy in his way, 
employed a certain eminent tailor for 
many years. When the father repaired to 
the Continent, the sorfs carried on the lu- 
crative business: one of them called on 
my friend one moruing to receive instruc- 
tions as to the alteration of a coat. It so 
happened that his snuff-box was on the 
table, and Mr. Snip, junior, with the utmost 
sang froid, helped himself to a copieus 
pinch. My friend was absolutely galyan- 
ized; and, determining to sce how far hix 
modest confidence could be carried, asked 
him if he would like a sandwich and a 
glass of Sauterne. The hospitable propo- 
sal was readily accepted; Śnip sat down 
and discussed the lunchcon perfectly un- 
abashed. „When it was concluded, he 
touched upon the shop, and requested his 
customer to try on the coat; but, to the 
young gentleman's astonishment, he re- 

lied, **1 could not tbink of insulting the 
iend who has taken my snuff, and eaten 
my luncheon, by talking to him of coats, 
that is quite out of the question. Good 
morning, Mr. Śnip,” Jhe bell was rung, 
Snip bowed out, and his bill paid. The 
inch of snuff and the sandwiches deprived 

r. Snip, junior, of one of his best cus- 
tomers.=New Monthly Magazine, 

Jousting on the Seine.— There is not an 
uglier machine floating on any waters in 
the world than a Seine wherry. 'Ill-made, 
unpauinted, (except for state occasions,) 
never water-proof, half over the shoes ina 
sort ofsquashy mud, rowed by two long bits 
of wood without form or image, without a 
rudder, or with one, enough to frighten the 
fishes, flat-bottomed, and without side 
benches : this is a picture of a French 
wherry. For * the fetes of July,” however, 
the boats were painted ; and the jousters, 
standing on the poop, were armed with 
long poles, padded at the end, with wfich, 
as the boats were rowed in opposite and 
contending directions, th tried to push 
the other intothe water as they approached 
each other's boats. This is call jousting. 
To witness this exhibition between the 
Pont-Royal and the Pont-Louis XVL., 
there were not less than 100,000 cock- 
neys collected; and, in.a most broiling 
sun, on unsheltered gquays, and even baked 
quieker by the reflection of the solar rays 

high white wall behind them, did 
these seekers after pleasure stand hour 
after honr, not to see—for not one out of 
forty sawbtit to hear, that those who 
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had got on the first or second rows of 
standing did see, that every half-hour a 
man in a punt did push another man who 
was in another pone into the water. 
These were called jousts; and Fanny, 
who did noż sce them, talked about Queen 
Elizabeth, and the jousts of olden times.— 
Frazer's Magazine. 

Chureh - of the Holty  Sepulchre. — The 
greater part of the present church of the 
Holy Sepulchre, and all the various cha- 
pels attached to it, are of recent erection ; 
the previous building having been almost 
entirely consuned by a great fire, which 
took place on March 12, 1808, and which, 
it is said, unfortunately, destroyed most of 
the old columns and mosaic work of the 
time of Constantine. Some small portions 
of the present building appear to be an- 


* cient, and of the same style of architee- 


ture as the ruins of other Christian 
churches of that period. They are posi- 
tively affirmed to be remnants of the ori- 
ginal church erected by that emperor, or 
by his mother, the Empress Helena, about 
the ycar of our Lord, 300. 'The front of 
the edifice is almost wholly obstructed and 
concealed by the projecting bd sta of 
the Greek monastery. It displays little 
beyond the single door of entrance, over 
which is a curious bas relief, representing 
Christ's entry into Jerusalem ; and an old 
window of a singular and mixed style of 
architecture. 

Recolleetions of Childhood. — Nicholas, 
yielding almost unconsciously to the inte- 
rest of old associations, would point out 
some tree that he had celimbed a hundred 
times, to peep at the young birds in their 
nest, and the branch from which he used 
to shout to little Kate, who stood below, 
terrified at the height hc had gained, and 
yet urging him higher still by the inten- 
sity of her admjration. There was the 
old house, too, which they would pass 
cvery day, looking up at the tiny window 
through which the sun used to stream in 
and wake him on the summer mornings 
—thcy were all summer mornings then, 
—and climbing up the garden-wali, and 
looking over, Nicholas could see the very 
rose-bush which had come a present to 
Kate from some little lover, and she had 
planted with her own hands. There were 
the hedge-rows where the brother and 
sister had so often gathered wild-flowers 
tegether, and the green fields and shad 
R where they had so often strayed, 

here was not a lane, or brook, or copse, 
or cottage near, with agkich some childish 
event was not entwińgć, and back it came 
upon the mind as eveńts of childhood do— 
nothing in itself: perhaps, a word, a 
laugh, a look, some slight distress, a pass- 
ing thought or fear,-and yet more strong- 
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ly and distinctly marked, and better far 
remembered, than the hardest trials or 
severest sorrows of but a year ugo. — 
Nicholas Nieklely,—]a very interesting 
Number, full of pathos and natural feel- 
ing, beautifully expresscd.] 

Letter IFriting of Oll.—There was an 
epoch when post-offices did not exist, 
when lettera were mostly confined to mat- 
ters of state, and when none wrote but 
they who could afford to pay for u special 
express. Then it was that a letter was a 
serious matter ; that the very putting 
down ita elaborate direction * to my righte 
honourable, or righte worthy, my very 
singular and esteemed master and friend, 
at his lodgings in Londone, Se.” occupied 
more tiime than is now pnt in the compo- 
sition of a communication of several 
shcets. Ilow tedions then was the surpłus- * 
age of awkward and intorted phrases, 
uscd to elothe the plainest ideas! how 
uiterly wcarisome the endless actumu- 
lation of unmeaning expressions of the 
individual's sense of his own worthless- 
ness, the fulsome exaltation of his corres- 
pondent's virtues and grandeur! how 
abundant the indulgence of rigmarole 
of every description ! Then came the 
winding-up, the stiff, quaint, stately, hy- 
pocritical protestations of the love, respect, 
awe, duty, śe; of *the pore beadsman 
and oratour,' who could scarcely bring 
himself to arrive at a definitive signature. 
Why, the very adjusting of the silk string 
that went to afńx the scal, was a mat- 
ter ot forethought and contrivance, and 
must have thrown a dilatory colouring 
over all that preceded it. Tedious as such 
a process of letter-writing must, in it- 
self, have been, it was necessarily still 
further protracted by the want of use. 
There are persons yet alive, who, from 
this cause alone, are compelled to medi- 
tate for a week before they call for paper 
and ink; and who, when they have 
screwed their courage to that sticking- 
place, expend more hours upon the com- 

osition of the much-dreaded task, than 

ord Brougham would give to a rolume of 
po aa e sketches, or Lytton Bulwer to a 

ve-act drama.—New Monthly Magazine, 
—|[a smart and bustling Number, as fall 
of fan and humour as the air is of shot on 
the Ist of September. By the way, nothing 
better has ever been said upon letter-writ- 
ing than Swift's natural account of the 
causes of the frequent instances of a bro- 
ken correspondence after a long absence : 
« Ąt first, one omits writing tor a little 
while—and then one stąys a little while 
longer to consider of excuses—and at last 
it growa desperate, and one does not write 
at all. In this manner, (adds Swift) I have 
a. others, and have been 'served my- 
self, ”] 
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The largest Iron Ship in the world is now 
building by Messra. Ronalds, Fortdee, 
Aberdeen, for a Liverpool company. Her 
length of keel is 150 feet; breadth of 
frame, 30 feet; depth of hold, 20 fet; 
length over all, 137 feet; tons register, 
za" 

A Cunning Client.—He was not an ha- 
bitual client; but Qne of those sneaking 
fellows that, ifgthey meet you by accident, 
always have a legal point on which to 
catechise you, without the fear of fees 
before their cyes. They pin you up in the 
corner of a drawing-room, or edge in their 
chair next to yours at the dinner-tubłe, to 
tel, a long cock-and-a-bull story about a 
struy parcel; or sometimes they cross you 
in the street, seize you by the button, and 
incarcerate you in the doorway of a pas- 
trycook, till they have run through the 
pedigree of their great-grandmothers, as 
preliminary to * just tell me what you 
think ” of their right to a lapged legacy of 
fifty pounds, * supposed to have been left 
by the fourth cousin of un uncle's aunt, 
who died six months ago. —ddventures 
of an Attornry. 

Curious ('locks.—Horace Walpole, in 
describing Strawberry Hill, mentions in 
the library * a clock of silver-gilt, richly 
chased, engravegd, and ornamented with 
fleur-de-lys, little heads, Mc. This wasa 

resent from Henry VIII. to Anna Bo- 
eyn ; and since, from Lady Elizabeth 
Germaine to Mr. Walpole.” At Goodrich 
Court is a curious teble-clock, of German 
manufacture, the engravings of costume 
on which shew it to be of the time of 
Elizabeth. It is about fourteen inches in 
height, of metal, partly gilt, and partly 
silvered. It has two bells, and a double 
set of hours— that is, from one to twenty- 
four, illustrating Shakspeare's lines : ? 

u He'll watch the horologe a double set, 

If drink rock not his eradle."—Ożkelio. 

Exportation of Iron Steam Boats.=The 
materials, from the manufactory of Messrs. 
Laird and Woodside, of Liverpool, have 
bech shipped, for the construction of three 
iron steam-boats, in large pieces of plate 
riveted together, each fonning a section of 
the respective boats, so that the whole 
may be with facility put together on arrival 
at the port of their destination, Monte 
Video, South America. The plates are 
from a quarter of an inch to three-eighths 
in thickness. 

The Nose.—A lady, whose fondness for 
generows living had given her a fiushed 
face and carbuncled nose, consultgd JĄT. 
Cheyne. Upon unrveying herself In the 
glass, she exclaimed, * Whóre, in the 
name of wonder, doctor, did I get such a 
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nose Bs this?''—— Out of the decanter, 
madam, out of the. decanter,” replied the 
doctor.— P/yste and Physicians. 

Hesleyan Mission Ship.—=The Wesleyans 
ef Bristol, have recently purchased, with a 
grant'from the centenary fand, the mission 
ship Triton, which will shąrtly convey to 
difierent stations fourteen missionarfes, 
some of whom have wives and families : 
some are for tle Cape of Good [I lope, and 
others for New Zealand and the Friendly 
Islands, where the 7rifon wigl be stationed. 

Unsalting the Sea.—The ancients said, 
if sea-water passed through the sides of a 
ball of wax, it would reach the centre 
perfectly sweet. When navigators wanted 
water, they used to boil sca-water in brass 
or copper vessels, and suspend a large 
sponge over them so as to receive all the 
vapour, which, afterwards expressed,would 
be perfectly sweet.-— Railway Magazine. 

„porting tn South dAfrica-—No conutry 
ean produce better marksmen than the 
Dutch colonists of Southern Africa. Ac- 
customeęd fręm their earliest youth to the 
use of their powerful gun, they have con- 
stant practice in the pursuit of game, 
which still abonnds in many parts of the 
colony. When the sportsman meets the 
lion, the leopard, the elephant, or the 
buffalo, he must have confidence in his 
dexterity ; for it is not enough to hit the 
animal, he must be stwaek in the proper 
place, or, in all probability, his pursuer 
will be immediately destroyed —United 
Service Journal. 

kudncation in Prussia.—ln Pruskia, no 
man is a/fowed to be ignorant of the com- 
mon rudimenta óf knowledge. „Now, al- 
though his gevernment is nominally 
absofute; et its intentions must be truly 
honest: tor who that designed to use 
power for arbitrary and selfish vicwx, 
could thus dare to put such an engine as 
an educated, trained, and armed nation at 
the disposal of freedom ? This landwehr 
institution has been well called a two- 
edged sword, that can cat both at internal 
as well as external enemies —/bid. 
*_ Indigestton—Dr. Thomson has success- 
fully established indigestion as arising 
from ścid, alkaline, and neutral causes ; 
and that by injudicious treatment one form 
asstumes that of the ożher. © 

South Seas.--The Government expedition, 
the Krebus, ooamanded by Capt. Ross, and 
the Terror, by Capt. Crosier, will sail in a 
few gb on a three years' voyage to the 
Sotith Pole and Pacife Ocean. Both these 
vessels are fitted by Govorńment, to whom 
thę eguipment of Ghe SA a has been 

bwigncnded by the President and Council 

of the Rozl Society, who have lent their 
valużble'sżQ ia preparing the instructions 
for Capt: fihsz ; which are emhodied in a 
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Report, subdivided into the sectionsof Phy- 
sics and Meteorology ; Geology ańd Miner- 
alogy; Botany and Vegetable Physiology ; 
and Zoology and Animal Physiology. 
The Report will be readily found in the 
Athenaeum, No. 616. The instructions are 
very copious and interesting ; and the 
Council declare their satisfuction at the 
prospect of the benefits which are likely to 
acerue to science from the expedition thus 
liberally undertaken by the Government 
on the representations made to them by 
the Royal Society, and other scientifie 
bodies in this country. The ships are 
built exceedingly strong to encounter dis- 
tress of weather. "The walos are doubled 
with eight-inch oak plank, and the bottom 
with plank of three inches; the ceiling of 
„the holds is doublcd with two thicknessęs of 
one and a half inch African teak, crossiny 
each other at right angles; the bulkheads 
in the: hold are built in like manner, and 
made water tight, so that, should the bot- 
tom be stove in at any part by ice, the 
ships will be safe. The weather-deck is 
doubled with three-inch fir plank, with 
ACH dipped in tallow, laid betwceu 
them. 

St. Helena.—=The observatory at Ladder 
Hill has not been made use of since the 
island reverted to the Fuglish government, 
[Surely this is very discreditable to a 
nation everlastingly vaunting the march 
of science.'] So thoroughly has the Eng- 
lish langnage become that of the island, 
that in none of our dependencies is it more 
correctly spoken, or with less peculiarity 
of accent.—Uxtited Service Journal, 

The Snuff-box.—A snufl-box has been 
called * an introduction,” and other me- 
taphorieal names ; but it frequently leads 
to unpleasant familiarity, extremely difh- 
cult to repress. The New Monthly Maga- 
zine relates, thatreBrummell, many years 
ago, gave an admirable rebuke, at a party 
in Portman-sqnuare. On the removal of 
the eloth, the snuff-boxes made their ap- 
| ae and Brummell'a was particn- 
arly admired: it was handed round, and 
a gentleman, finding it rather difficult to 
open, incantiously applied a dessert knife 
to the lid. Poor Brummell was on thórns; 
at last he could not contain himself any 
longer, and, addressing the host, said, with 
his characteristic quaintness, * Wil you 
be good enough to tell yotir friend that my 
saff-box is not an oyster.” 

Coałs in Candiaż=A mine has been 
opened in the environs of Retimo; a 
guantaty of the coal has been sent to 

gypt, and found of good quality. 
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CLUB CHAMBERS, REGENT STREET. 


Tnis chastely-elegant building has bcen 
erected for an Association of gentlemen, 
principally subseribers to the Clubs in the 
neighbourhood. The premises occupy the 
site of the mansion of the late Mr. Blicke, 
nearly adjoining St. Philip'» Chapel, on 
the west side of that portion of Regent 
Street which conneects Pall Mall with Pic- 
cadilly. The urchiteet is Mr. Iecimus 
Barton ; the builder, Mr. Hicks; and the 
amount of the contract, :£26,000. The 
building was commeneced in August last 
year. It is in the Italian style of archi- 
tecture, and occupies a' frontage of 
seventy-six feet. ie elcvation consists 
of a ground story, rusticated, and termi- 
nated by a decorative lace band, or swing 
course, enriched with the Vitruvian scroll; 
this floor forming a basement to the prin- 
cipal story, and the second and third 
stories, surmounted by a bold and en- 
riehed cornice. Between the prineipal 
story and the ground fłoor is introduced 
an entresoż, the” windows of which are 
placed between the paneled pilasterk, 
supporting the consoles of the hundsome 
balconies to the windows above.* The 
building will contain seventy-seven cham- 
bers. 


SHEFP IN kw.oiDSCAPE. 
(From Gilpin's Western Counlies.) 


From Ford-abbey we were obliged to 
return to Axminster, and from thence we 
set out tor Bridport, traversing vast culti- 
vated hills, from which, on the left, we 
had views into the country, und, on the 
right, over the sea. The isle of Port- 
lund runged in the distance, many leagues 
along the shore, forming a long white 
beach ; which made an uncommon appear- 
ance. 

From Bridport to Dorchester we passed 
through a more inland country, though, in 
other respects, similar to the country we 
had just left. The features of it are 
broad and determined. Śwceeping hills 
with harsh edges intersect each other. 
Here and there a bottom is cultivated, 
inelosed, and adorned with a fann-house 
and a few trees; but, in general, the 
whole country is dh extended down. It 
is everywhere fed with little rough sheep ; 
which have formed it, with constant graz- 
ing, into the finest pasturage. Indeed, a 
chalky soil ilself, which ia the substratum 
of these downs, is natnralły inelined to 
'prodnące a neat, sniootk' surtace. The 
„geęgral fiocks which pasture these wide 
domalne, have thelr-respectire walka ; and 

s | 


* These detaiis hayc Been, in part, abridred from 
the Civil Engineer and Atchitects' Journal. 
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are generally found within the distance of 
a mile from each other. We saw them 
once or twice issuing from their pens, to 
take their morning's repast after a hungry 
night. It was a pleasing sight to see 
such numbers of innocent animals made 
happy; and in the following lines it ia 
beautifully described : 
* The fold 
Poured forth its ficecy tenants o'er the glebe: 
At first, progresnive as a stream, they sought 


"The middle field ; but scattered by degreck, 
In various groups, they whitened all the land.” 


But the progressive motion here de- 
scribed, is one of those incidents which is 
a better subject for poetry than painting. 
For, in the first place, a fceding flock 
is seldom well grouped; they commonly 
separate ; or, as the poet well expresses it, 
they arę scattered by degrees, and whiten 
all the land. Nor are their atlitudes va- 
ried,„as they a// usually move the sume 
way, progressive like a stream. lndeed, 
the shape of a feeding sheep is not the 
most pleasing, as its back and neck make 
a round heavy line, which, in contrast 
only, has its effect. To sce a. flock of 
sheep in their most picturesque form, we 
should see them reposing after their menl 
is over; and if they are in sunshine, they 
are still the more beautiful. In reposiug, 
they are generally better gronped, and 
thcir forms are more varied. Some are 
commonly standing, and others lying on 
the ground, with their little ruminating 
hcads in various forms. And if the light 
be strong, it spreads over the whole one 
general mass; and is contrasted, at the 
same time, by a shadow equally strong, 
which the fiock throws upon the ground. 
lt may be observed, also, that the fleece 
itself is well disposed to receive a benu- 
tifnl effect of light. It does not, indeed, 
like the smooth corering of hair, allow 
the eye to trace the musścalar form of the 
animal. But it has a beauty ofa different 
kind: the fiakiness of the wool catches 
the light, and breaking it into many parts, 
yct without destroying the nass, gives it 
a peculiar richness. 

We saw another circumatance, also, in 
which sheep appear to advantage. The 
weather was snltry, the day calm, and the 
roads dusty. Along these roads we saw, 
once or twice, a flock of sheep driven, 
which raised a considerable clond, Aswe 
«were a little higher on the downs, and not 
annoyed hy the dust, the circumstance 
wan amusing. The beauty of the incident, 
lay in the contrast between such sheep as 
were sern perfectly, and such as were t»- 
vołved in obscurity. At the sume time, the 
dust became a kind of harmonizing me- 
dinum, which united the flock into one 
whole. It had the $ame effect on a group 
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of animals, which a heavy mist, when 
partial, has on landscape. But though 
circumstances of this kind are pleasing in 
nature, we do not wish to see thein imi- 
tated on canvas, They have been tried 
by Loutherberg, who, with a laudable en- 
deavour, hath attempted many differgąt 
effects; but I think in this he has failed. 
He has represented the dusty atmosphere 
of rapid whecls. But it is an incident 
that cannot be imitated : for, as motion 
enters necessarily into the idea, and as 
you cannot describe mytion, it is impossi> 
ble to give more than halfthe idea. It is 
otherwise with vapour, which, from the 
light mist to the słeeping fog, iR Gf a more 
permanent nature, and, therefore, more 
s: to the pencil. 

The only cireumstance which can make 


a cloud of dust an object of imitation, ia ' 


fistance ; as this gives it somewhat of a 
stationary appearance. One ofthe zrand- 
est ideas of this kind, which I remember 
to have met with, may be found in Xeno- 
pbon's Anakasts. 

As Cyrus was approaching Artaxerxes 
aver one of those vust pluins which ure 
often found in the east, u horseman, who 
had been making observations, returned 
at full speed, crying out to the troops, as 
he rode through them, that the enemy was 
at hand. Cyrns, not suspecting the king 
to be so near, was riding carelessly in his 
chariot ; and the troops, unarimed, were 
marching negligently over the plain. The 
prince, leaping from his chariot, presently 
urmed himself, mounted bis horse, called 
his generals around him, and drew up hia 
troops. "This was scurce done, when, the 
historian tells us, *a white cloud was 
seen in the distant horizon spreading fur 
and wide, from the dust raiscd by so vast 
a host. As the cloud approached, the 
bottom of it appeared dark and solid. As 
it still advanced, it wa? observed, from 
various parts, to gleara and glitter in the 
sun ; and soon after, the ranks of horse 
and toot, and armed chariots, were dis- 
tinctly seen.” 


NEW HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT— 
DURABILITY OF STONE. 


IN the months of Angust, September, 
and October, 1838, Mr. C. Barry, the archi- 
tect of the new Houses of Parliament, ac- 
companied by Mr. De La Beche and W. 
Smith, FF.G.5., and Mr. C. H. Smith, made 
a tour of inspection to various stone-qnar- 
ries in the kingdom, and visited numerous 
public buildings, with a view to the selec- 
tion of a proper stone to be employed in 
the erection of the new Houses of Parlia- 
ment. Of this tour the above gentlemen 
have just presented % Report to the Com- 
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missioners of Iler Majesty's Woods and 
Foresta. They have likewise procured a 
fair average specinen of the workable 
stone from each of the quarrics which 
thcy have visited, and have deposited 
cubes, prepared from such specimens, as 
well as of others which have been for- 
wanded to them, in the Museum of Eco- 
nomie Geology Department of Her Ma- 
jesty'a Woods and Forests. i 

This Report is onć of the most interest- 
ing documents that has, for a long time, 
fallen under our notice ; and we doubt not 
that the results will be as practicably valu- 
able as interesting. The inquirers have 
not extended their researches to granites, 
porphyries, and similar stones; but, in 
ackpowledging the receipt of several speci- 
mens of graniie, they state that the Mar- 
quis of Breadulbańc has munificently 
oficred to make a free gift to the nation of 
sufficient granite to build the TTouses from 
his estates near Oban, in the west of Ścot- 
land, should the granite from that locality 
be considered fit and availąple for the 
purpose. 

he inquirers have been assisted by 
Professors Daniell and Wheatstone, of 
King's College, London, in determining 
the physical and chemical properties of a 
large portion of the specimens of the stone 
obtained ; and the early portion of their 
Report details żbą„results. These are 
scarcely of interest popular enough for 
our pages ; so that we pass them over to 
come to the more attractive details of the 
present eondition of the various buildings 
which have hcen inspected. 

« Before we proeced to adduce a few 
examples of the present condition of the 
rarious buildings that we have examined, 
we wonld wish to observe, that those which 
are highly decorated, such as the churches 
of the Norman and pointed styles of ar- 
chiteecture, ufford a more severe test of the 
durability of any given stone, all other, 
circumstances being equal, than the more 
simple and less decorated buildings, such, 
as the castles of the fourteenth and ff 
teenth centuries; inasmuch as the material 
employed in the former clasa of buildings 
is worked into more disądvantageous 
forms than in the latter, as regards expo- 
sure to the effects of the weather: and we 
would further obsery?, that buildings in a 
state of ruin, from being deprived of their 
ordinary protection of roofing, glazing of 
windows, Śc., constitute an equally severe 
test ofthe durability of the stone employed 
in them. 

As examples of the degree of durability 
of various building stones in partigaler 
localities, the following may be enume- 
rated :—Of the sandstone buildfhgs which 
we examined, we may notice the remains 
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of Ecclestone Abbey, of the thirteenth 
century; near Barnard Castle, constracted 
of a stone closely resembling that of the 
Stenton qnarry in the vicinity, as exhibit- 
ing the mouldings and other decorations, 
even to. the dog's-tooth ornament, in ex- 
cellent ' condition. ' The circular kcep. of 
Barnard Castle, appąrently also buile of 
the same material, is in fine preservation. 
Tintera Abbey may also be noticed as a 
sandstone edifice thut has, to a consider- 
abłe extent, resisted decomposition ; for, 
although it is decaycd in some purts, it is 
nearly perfect in others. Some portions 
of Whitby Abbey are likewise in a perfect 
state, whilst others are fast yielding to 
the effect» of the atmosphere. The older 
portiens of Ripon Cathedral, construgted 
of sandstone, are in a fair state of preser- 
vation. Rivaulx Abbcy is another good 
example of an ancient sandstone building 
in a fair condition. The Norman keep of 
Richmond Castle, in Yorkshire, affords an 
instance of a moderately hard sandstone, 
which has gell resisted decomposition. 

«« As examples of sandstone buildings of 
a more recent date, in a good state of pre- 
servation, we may mention Hardwicke 
Hall, Haddon Hall, and all the buildings of 
Craigleith stone in Edinburgh and its vici- 
hity, Ofsandstone edifices in an advanced 
state of decomposition, we may enumerate 
Durham Cathedral, thaxzghurches at New- 
castle-apon-Tyne, Carlisle Cathedral, 
Kirkstull Abbey, and Fountains Abbey. 
The sandstone churches of Derby are also 
extremely decomposed ; and th8 church 
of St. Peter's, at Shaftesbury, is in such a. 
state of decay, that some portions of the 
bujlding are only prevented from falling 
by means of iron ties. 

< Aa an example of an edifice construtted 
of a calciferots variety of sandstonc, we 
may notice Tisbury Church, which is in 
unequal condition, the mouldings and 
other enrichments being in a perfect state, 
whilst the ashlar, apparently selected with 

wless care, is fast mouldering away. 

«'The choir of Southwell Church, of the 
twelfth century, may be mentioned as 
affording an instance of the durability of 
a An sandstone, resem- 

bling that of Mansfield, after long expo- 
sure to the influenceg of the atmosphere. 
« Of buildings composed of magnesian 
limestone, we may mention the Norman: 
portions of Southwell Church, huilt of 
stone similar tu that of Bolsover-moor, 
_ aBdwhich are throghont in a perfectstate, 
the. mouldings and carved enrichmentu 
bełng as sharp as when first executed. The 
kech, of Koningsburgh Castle, built of a 
magpnesian limestone from the ęieinity, is 
also in, perlect state, althongh the joints 
of the mósonry are open in conseqnence 
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of the decomposition and disappearance 
of the mortar formerly within'them. The 
church at Hemmingborotugh, of the fif- 
teenth century, constructęd of a material 
resembling the stone from Huddlestone, 

not exhibit any appearance of decay. 
ill Church, of the fifteenth 'century, 
butlt of a similar material, is in a fair 
state of preservation. Huddlestone Hall, 
of the sixtcenth century, constructed of 
tle stone of the immediate vicinity, is 
also in good condition. Roche Abbey, of 
the thirteenth century, in which stone 
from the immediate neighbourhood has 
been employed, exhibits generally a fair 
state of preservation, although some por- 
tions have yielded to the effects of the 
atmosphere. 

« As examples of magnesian limestone 
buildings in a more advunced state of de- 
chy, we may notice the'churches at York, 
a lar ortion of the Minster, Howden 
Church, Doncaster 014 Church, and others 
in that part of the country, many of 
which are so much dceomposed that the 
mouldings, carvings, and other archi- 
tectural decorations are often entirely 
efłaced. 

« We may here remark, that, as fur as 
our observations extend, in proportion as 
the stone employed in magnesian lime- 
stone bnildings is cry$gtaline, so does it 
appear to have resisted the decomposing 
efiects of the atmosphere ; a conclusion in 
accordance with the opinion of Professor 
Daniell, who has stated to us, that, from 
the results of experiments, he is of opinion, 
that *the nearer the magnesian lime= 
stones approach to equivalent proportions 
of carlonate of line and carbonate of 
magnesia, the more crystaline and better 
they are in every respect.” 

« Of buildings constructed of oolitie, and 
other limestones,zve may notice the Chorch 
of Byland Abbey, of the twelfth century. 
especially the west front, built of stone 
from the immediate vicinity, as being in 
an almost perfect state of preservation. 
Sandysfovt Castle, near Weymouth, con- 
structed of Portland oolite, in the time of 
Henry VIII., is an example of that mate- 
riał in excellent condition ; a few decom- 
posed stones used in the interior, (and 
which are exceptions to this faet,) being 
from .another oolite in the immediate 
vicinity of the castle. Bow and Arrow 
Gastle, and the neighbouring ruinsof a 
church of the fourteenth century, in the 
island of Portland, also afford instances of 
the Portand oolite in perfect condition. 
The new church in the island, built in 
1766, of a variety of the Portland stone 
termed roach, is in an excellent state 
throughout, even to,the preservation of 
the marks of the chisel. 
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« Many buildings constructed of a mate- 
rial similar to tbe oolite of Ancaster, such 
as Newark and Grantham Churches, and 
other edifices in various parts of Lineoln- 
shire, have scarcely yiclded to tle eftęgtu 
of atmospherie influences.  Winqresk 
Church, built of an oolite from the nci£k- 
bouring quarry, is in excellent condition ; 
whilst the Ahbey Church of Bath, con- 
structed of the oolite in the vicinity of 
that city, has suffered much from de- 
composition ; as is also the case with the 
cathedral, and the churches of St. Nicholas 
and St. Michael, in Gloucester, erected of 
a stone from the oolitie rocks of the 
neighbourhood. 

"The churches of Stamford, Ketton, 
Colley Weston, Kettering, and other 
places in that part of the country, attest ' 
thę, durability of the shelly oolite termed 
Bafhack Rag, with the exception of the 
portiónś of some of them for which the 
stone Ras been ill selected. "The excellent 
condition of those parts which remain of 
Glastonbury Abbey, shews the value of a 
shelly limestone similar to that of Doult- 
ing; whilst the stone employed in Wells 
Cathedral, apparently of the same kind, 
and not selected with equal care, is, in 
parts, dccomposed. The mansion, the 
church, and the femains of the abbey at 
Montucute, as also' many other buildings 
in that vicinity, constructed of the lime- 
stone of Ham-hill, are in excellent con- 
dition. In Salisbury Cathedral, built of 
stone from Chilmark, we have evidence of 
the general durability of a silicifurous 
limestone ; for, althongh the west front 
has somewhat yielded to the effects of the 
atmosphere, the excellent condition of the 
building, generally, is most striking. 

«In the publie buildings of Oxford, we 
have a marked instance both of decompo- 
sition and durability in the materials em- 
ployed ; for, whilst a shelly oolite, similar 
to thnt of Taynton, which is employcd 
in the more ancient parts of the cathedral, 
in Merton College Chapel, Śe., and com- 
monly for the plinths, string courses, and 
exposed portions of the other edificcs in 
that city, is generally in a good stute of 
Ba 2 a calcareous stone from 

eddington, employed in nearly the whole 
of the colleges, churches, and other publie 
buildings, is in such a deplorable state of 
decay as, in some instances, to have canscd, 
all traces of architęctural decoration to 
disappear, and the ashlar itself to be, in 
ay places, deeply disintegrated. 

« In Spofforth Castle we have a striking 
example of the unequal decomposition of 
two materials, a magnesian limestone and 
a sandstone ; the former employed in the 
decorated parts, and*the latter for the 
ashłar or plain facing of the walls. Al- 
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though the magnesian limestone has been 
equally exposed with the sandstone to the 
decomposing effects of the atmosphere, it 
has remained as perfect in form as when 
first employed ; while the sandstone has 
suffered considerably from the effects of 
decomposition. 

6 In Chepstow Castle a magnesian lime- 
stone iu fine preservation, and a red 
sandstone in an adfanced state of decom- 
position, may be: observed, both having 
been exposed to, the same conditions as 
parts of the same archways; and in Bris- 
tol Cathedral there is a curious instance 
of the effects arising from the intermixture 
of very different materials, a yellow lime- 
stone and n red sandstonec, which have 
beef indiseriminately employed both for 
the plain and decorated parts of the 
building : not only is the appearance in 
this case unsightly, but the architectural 
effect of the edifice is also much impaired 
by the unequal decomposition of the two 
materials, the limestone having sufłered 
much less from decay than the sandstone. 

« Judging, therefore, from the evidence 
afforded by buildings of various dates, 
there would appear to be many varieties 
of sandstone and limestone employed for 
building purposes which successfully resist 
the destructive effects of atmospherie 
influences : amo hese, the sandstones 
of Stenton, Whitby, Vintern, Rivaulx, and 
Craigleith, the magnesio-calciferous sand- 
stones of Mansfield ; the calciferous sand- 
stone ofeTisbury; the crystaline magne- 
sian limestones, or dolomites, of Bolsover, 
Iluddlestone, and Roche Abbey; the 
oolites of Byland, Portland, and Ancaster 
the shelly oolites and limestoncs of Bar- 
nack and Ham-hill; and the siliciferons 
limestone of Chilmark, appear to be 
auunongst the most durable. To these, 
which mmay be all considered as desirable 
building materials, we are inelined to add. 
the sandstones of Darley-dale, Ilumbie, 
Longannet, and Crowbank ; the magnesian* 
limestone of Robin Hood's Well, and the 
oolite of Ketton; although some of them 
may mot have the evidence of ancient 
buildings in their favour. 

««Tf, however, we were called upon to 
select a class of stone for the more Imme- 
diate object of our iuqfiiry, we should give 
the preference to the limestones, on account 
of their more general uniformity of tint, 
their comparatively homogeneous struc- 
ture, and the facility and economy of their 
conversion to building purposes; and of 
this ełass we should prefer those which are” 
most crystaline. z 

6 In conclusion, having weighed, to the 
best of our judgment, the evidence in* 
favour of the various bailding-stonea 
which have been brought under our con- 
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siderativn ; and freely admitting that many 
sandstones as well as limestones possess 
very great advantages as building ma- 
teriałs, we feel bound to state, that for 
durability, as instanced in Southwell 
Church, $ec., and the results of experl- 
ments, as detailed in the accompanyjng 
tables; for crystaline character, combined 
with a elose pon to the equivalent 
proportions of earbofńate of lime and 
carbonate of magnesia ; for uniformity of 
structure ; facility and economy in con- 
version ; and for advantage of colour, the 
magnesian limestone, or dolomite, of 
Bolsover-moor and its neighbourhood, is, 
in our opinion, the most fit and proper 
material to be employed in the proposed 
new Houses of Purliament.” . 


THE IHIOTEL MEUBLE. 
THE GRISETTE. 
(Concluded from page 390.) 


A par Or two after the events of the last 
chapter, wć received an invitation from a 
worthy friend of ours who resided at Ver- 
snilles, to go and spend a few wecks with 
him at his house. Invitations to stay in 
a French family are something like angels' 
visits, so we immediately acecpted, for fear 
he might change his mind. We had, more- 
over, a small brother, who luxuriated upon 
eold urtichokes and Połóge d Voseille ai a 
pension in the Avenue St. Cloud, in order 
to learn French perfectly ; and we thought 
we might as well be near him, ih order to 
give him an occasional meal at a restau- 
ruteur's, to keep him from qnite starving 
until the holidays. Well, we * locked up 
All our treasures,” and sent onr boxes to u 
fellow-stulent to betaken care of; arid took 
eur place, one fine morning, in the lum- 
bering overgrown rabbit-hutches, termed 
gondolies, above all other things in the 
world, that start from some ot the par- 
tially unexplored regions between the back 

"of the Tuileries and tbe Rue St. Honorć ; 
and, passing through Sevres and a country 
which appeared to be inhabited solely by 
tratłeurs and marchande !tde vin, we ar- 
rived at Versailles in two hours after our 
departure from Paris.* It is not our 
intention to describe what we saw during 
our month's sójowr. © Every room, picture, 
und waterwork, has been so often alluded 
to in books, that such a task is rendered 
perfectly unnecessary. It will suffice to say, 

' ghat we knew everything by heart by the 
time we left; and, having scen the grand 
fountains spouting out like Brobdignag 

„watgr-plngs, and walked blindfolded along 
the fapis vert, we returned to Paris, not 

*wery, amwiliiag to get buck to a little 


«e Binga the opening of the chemimdzefer, the 


„Jdarney is performed in thirty minutes. . 
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amusement : for, independent of the palace 
and ita attractions, Versailles is a living 
grave. 

We were sitting in the porter's lodge of 
the hotel on the evening of our arrival, 
coliecting our letters and newspapers, and 
learning what events had occurred in our 
absence, from the gargon, when our little 
friend, the błanchisscuse, came in for her 
key, and went up stairs. We do not think 
she saw us, das we were partly concealed 
by the door : but we were able to remark 
a greut alteration in her since we left. 
Her features were pale and sharpened, 
with that drooping expression termed by 
the multitude * pinched in,” but where 
the unutomist can trace every corner and 
process of the facial bones, but too plainly 


intelligible under their wasted covering. 


Her eycs were red and glistening ; and she 
had lost the liyht elastic pas de Francaise 
with which she was aceustomed to trip 
about the house. 

« Elle est bien changóc, Monsieur,” said 
the garęon, as we followed her with our 
cyes along the court. * Sbe was going to 
be married, but her amant has left her, 
and is paying his addresses in another 
quarter.” 

« She still lives here, then ?* 

* ui, monsieur: mais, ła pauvre pełite 
płeure, elle se desole, et elle ne mange pas.” 

The last words were pronounced in a 
very dolorous accent: it was evident that 
Antoine thought it the greatest sign of 
grief to give up eating. 

ść And when was the engagement broken 
off?" we asked. 

« Monsieur, it was about three days 
after you left. She met him at Constant's 
one fele evening, but he scarcely noticed 
her, and danced entirely with another ażuie. 
Sbe caine home at night, and cried a great 
deal in the lodze, and the old lady in 
No. 14 sent her down a little liqueur. 
She takes it sądly to hcart, and neglects 
everything else,” 

We were, indeed, rery sorry to hear 
all this, und thought that we would try 
und comfort her—nay, we anticipated a 
pleasing task in so doing. It is so inte- 
resting—so eloquent, that comfort which 
an English student of two-und-twenty can 
offer to a pretty French girl of eighteen. 
Of course, we meant our consolation to be 
śriendly and Platonic—could it be other- 
wise ? and yet we have sometimcs thought 
how terribly foolish the theories of the old 
philosopher of Athens were ! 

We finished our conversation, lighted 
a candle, and retired to onr room. Our 
boxes had been forwarded by a porter, 
and we had a few minntes* occupation 
in arranging therm,* and looking" ont „ap- 
pointments that hud been so quietly re- 
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posing for the last month. At last, the 
shirts and stockings were all laid in their 
respective drawers : the boots were pulled 
ont of the carpet-bag, and placed outside 
the door; and when we had routed out 
our night apparel from the packet we had 
brought from Versailles, we jumped ihto 
bed, and began to read, according to cus- 
tom. We always had a terrible habit 
of reading in bed, and plead guilty to 
thinking it dangerous; but it is so com- 
fortable! In tbe day time, choose what 
hour you will, thę pleasant images which 
your reading has left fitting before your 
imagination are liable to be instanta- 
neously and unromantically disturbed by 
the common and dull rcalities of your 
existence, But, at night it is different, for 
all is then still around you: your fancy 
follows the creations of the writer in free' 
and unrestrained wanderinęs ; and if gen- 
tle and soothing thoughts should ghance 
to arise from the bearing of the subject 
you hare becn studying, you have nought 
to arrest them bnt the power of the *drowsy 
god,” which, if it comes as an interrupter 
of happiness, at least plaees a barrier to 
the advance of sorrow. 
kh bien! we read, and thonght, and 
snuffed the candle, and read again, and, 
at last, went to sleep ; and in the common 
course of events,we awoke again the next 
morning. but, as we went down stairs, 
on our way to breakfast at Martin's, we 
did not meet Eugenie, as had becn our 
former custom. The garęon told us she 
had not passed the lodge that morning ; 
but he thought she was much distressed 
the night before, and had slept later from 
thorough weariness of heart and spirits. 
We returned some coimmon-place answer, 
and walked over to the resłatrant, in 
company with a copy of the Tznes, that 
had just come by post from England, and 
whose elephantine proportions uwfully 
astonished the habitual reąders of the 
Ńiecle, the Presse, and the Gazette des 
Tyibunanx. 
* » » a o «a 
The same erening that we returned 
from Versailles, Eugenie had been to one 
of the balls at the Barriere du Mont-Par- 
nasse. She had gone thither with no idca 
of pleasure or amusement, but in the hope 
of secing her faithless suitor, and procur- 
ing some cxplanation from him of his 
conduct towards her. In one of her ex- 
jectations, she had not been disap R: 
or he was there, but not AGR=R s new 
love had accompanied him, and they were 
dancing together the whole evenięg. It 
were foolish to say that he was not fhoved 
at the sight of poor Eugenie's pale face 
and altered mie ; but he Kr to 
"garry it off with u sneer and luugh, and 
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he answered her in slighting and careless 
words. He lessened her before her rival 
—a trial which, having once undergone, 
a woman ever forgels. kura and 
crushed, she left the room; but as she 
turned round on quitting it, she perceived 
him whirling in the rapid train of waltzers, 
with his usual unconcern, probably little 
thinking of the heart that he hud spurned 
und broken that evening. 

In that terrible? calm of wretchedness 
which locks up those tears we could find 
so much relief from indulging in, Eugenie 
arrived at home. She silently and me- 
chanically took her key from the porter's 
lodye, (it was there we had seen her,) and 
tren hurried to her own room. She felt 
about in the obscurity for her allumećtes, 
and, lighting her candle, remained stund- 
ing at the table for several minutes, fixed 
us a statue, and scarcely betraying signs 
of life or being. And then a fearful resolve 
for the first time came over her: steadily, 
and with a calm almost supernatural, she 
elosed the door and windows, and shut up 
the aperture of the chimney with a square 
board, on which some ganudily-coloured 
pictures of dancing and diversion formed 
a harsh contrast to her own feelings. She 
took the small fourncau, which we had 
used on the evening we first met her, from 
its corner, and placed it on the table. Her 
entire stock of ghsizgoal was next collected 
on its grate, and, kindling a piece in the 
candle, she deposited it amongst the rest, 
raising with her own breath the poisonous 
vapourthat was to deprive her ofexistence. 
The tiny ember crackled and sparkled in 
the current of nir, and by degrees commu- 
nicated its glowing life to the whole mass, 
as small particles of white ashes began to 
fill the atmosphere, and gradnally to settle 
on the tuble and surrounding articles. A 
cold blast poured in from the opening 
beneuth the 'door—she deliberately im- 
peded it with a shawl laid along the fioor, 
and hanging what articles of clothing were 
at hand against the ill-fastened windows, 
she sank down on her low bed, and 
awaited her fate. Before long, she began 
to breathe with difficulty ; she seemed to 
experience the sume sensation that she 
would have felt in a small and crowded 
apartment, or in the two oges of a close 
and densely-filled theatre. She moved 
her arms around her, as if to throw off 
some impending coverture : the circulation 
of air thus produced somewhat revived 
her, and she respired more freely ; but.in 
an instant afterwards the oppression re- 
turned. "Then her pulse quickened, and 
a violent palpitation ensued. Tprob— 
throb !—her heart was leaping In her 
bosom, as if it would force its Wny through 
the membrane that contained it, and ita 
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deadened and heavy. beat was marked and 
audible in the perfect stillness of the room, 
breken only by the tinkling of the charcoal 
cońsuming in the fourneau. The distant 
chimes of the Luxembourg clock told the 
hour of ten--where would she be when 
they next sounded? The room would be 
a chamber of death—her bed would pbe- 
come a bier to sustain a corpsę, and that 
eorpse would be herself | 
he candle, overpowered by the hcavy 
and poisoned atmosphere, began to burn 
with a dnil and oppressed flame round its 
tall black wiek ; and the poor birds in the 
cage, distressed for air, were fluttering and 
asping on their perches, or rapidly jump- 
ing from one to the other, amd passing 
their beaks quickly and successively Le- 
tween the wires of their prison. An inde- 
fnable sense of alarm now stole orer her, 
and her thoughts became visionary and 
delirions. The house seemed giving way 
beneath her—the walls of her room had 
fallen in, and some unsecen power was 
forcing her towards a precipice into the 
street below! She clung to the bed, and 


cried aloud: the floor appeared to sink, - 


and she was going with its ruins and 
without the power to help herself. Sud- 
denty, her sensations changed, and she 
became once more conscious of her sitna- 
tion; but her ideas were confused and 
indefnite. A painful tichtness of the chest 
succeeded : her cyes swafń with giddiness, 
and her brain seemed endowed with sepa- 
rate life and motion. Then a heavy mur- 
mur, like the drone of a hundred beea, 
filled her ears, and her sight forsook her: 

unconquerable drowsiness stole over 
her, and she sank into a deep and hcavy 
slumber. From that slumber she pever 
awoke again, 

When we returned from our dejeuner, 
we found the hotel a scene of terrible 
excitement. The proprietatre, alarmed at 
the unusual non-appearance of Eugenie, 
had sent the concierge to kuock at her 
apartment, and see if she was indisposed. 

e old woman returned, affirming that 
she could obtain no answer, although she 
had made a grand śapage against the dóor; 
ande in conseqnence, Vasselin ascended 
with two gens „JP armes, and broke the door 
open. In an instant, the whole truth was 
apparent, as the dóhse and suffocating 
vapour still hung heavily about the room ; 
the birds were lying dead at the bottom of 
their cage, and .the now lifelesa body of 

plem grisette was extended on the 
t this moment, we returned home, 


| and, at'the entreaties of the oo: 
ea 


hurried np'stairś : not that we had an i 
befig „able to render any assistance 
when we legrd the circumstances ; but, in 
caies "of necideńt, be they fatal or other- 
wise, a medical man is always expected to 
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do something by the crowd of bystanders. 
We threw open the windows, w the 
body with cold water, and, finaliy, endea- 
voured to open the jugular vein. A few 
sluggish drops of black błood oozed out as 
we withdrew the lancet, but that was all; 
and we were convinced that she was he- 
yond the chance of human recovery. We 
closed her eyes, that were directed, lus- 
treless and vacant, towards the fourncau, 
and left the officials in attendance to draw 
out their accustomed report. 

Two days aftcrwards, a young man 
entered the portal of Nótre Dame, and 
ascended the tower in company with one 
of the gardiens, whose business it is to 
exhibit the curiosities of this venerable 
cathedral for a few sous, Ile mounted 
rapidly to one of the top galleries of the 
southern tower, and lingercd an instant at 
the spot from whence Quasimodo is made 
to hurl the impious Claude Frollo on to 
the sńfuare below, in that beautiful ro- 
mance, which has cast so wild and myste- 
rious a charm uround those blackened and 
mouldering towers. Suddenly he drew the 
attention of the gardien to u crowd of 
idlers on the Quai de l Archeveche, and, 
seizing the uppo ya elimbed grer the 
parapet, and threw himself headlong down 
upon the pavement of the Parvis—a fall 
of two hundred and twenty feet! Some 
students, who were loitering on the steps 
of the Hótel Dieu, ran up to the spot, and 
a crowd almost instantancously collected. 
ln three minutes, the crushed and bloody 
remains were being carried to the Morgue, 
and before long the body was recognised 
as that of the faithless lover of the poor 
grisette,* ALBERT. 


THE PALACE OF OATLANDS. 


Tuis * royal pleasure-house ” has long 
been rased to the ground, by a kind of 
fatality which seems to be almost at- 
tached to the history of palaces. It was 
built by Henry VIII, and its manorial 
history is thus briefly told. 

In 15 Henry VII. a. b. 1500, Humphrey 
Ruggeley, and Alice, his wife, levied a fine 
to John Reed, Bartholomew Reed, Hugh 
Peyntuyn, clerk, and Richard Lake, of 
three messuages, three gardens, a handred 
acres of land, twelve acres of paz ten 
acres of meadow, ten of wood, and 10s. 
rent,f in the parish of Weybridge, in 
Sitrrey. This estate became William 
Rede's. When King Henry VIII. had pos- 
session of Hampton Court, and was making 
the chase there, he wanted this estate, 
and agreed to give William Rede the 


* The leading incidents of the above sketch are 
no fiction. They occurred in Paris, in November 
(1838); ańd the writer was Cheapentng some books on 
the Pont St. Michel, when the denouement took plaóe. 

Madox's '** Formulare Certif.” 35. 
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manor of Tandridge, Śc. in the same 
county, in exchange for it; but Rede 
died before it was completed, leaving 
John, his son and heir, under age. This 
minority, however, was no impediment 
to the king's gaining possession ; and 
Sir Thomas Cromwell was appointed 
guardian of the infant, and completed the 
exchange. The manor of Oatlands was 
accordingly conveyed to the king, 27th 
January, 29 Henry VLII. 1538; there being 
an exception in the conveyance of such 
mceadow in Surrcy as is reputed to be parcel 
of the manor of Shepperton, in Middlesex. 

Queen Elizabeth was here 11th and 14th 
August. 1590, and 27th August, 1602,* and 
is said to have shot with a cross-bow in 
the-paddock.t Ir her time. thę keeper of 
the house had a yearly fee of «65 2s. 64. ; 


of tbe park, 63 10s. ; of the garden and ' 


orchard, £12 2s. 6d.; and of the ward- 
robe, :£9 2s. 64.Ż Anne, the queen of 
James I., was here, and built a room 
called *the Silkworm Room.'$ King 
Charles 1., on March J4th, anno 2, granted 
Oatlands to his gneen, Ilenrietta Maria, 
for her life.|| His youngest son was 
called, in the eradle, Henry of Oatlands, 
beine born here in 1640, in the house 
which Fuller, when he wrote, says was 
taken down to the ground.T He died 13th 
September next after the Restoration, 1660. 
he engraving, from a drawing which 
belonged to Richard Gough, Esq. and 
which appears to have been made about 
the time of Elizabeth, shews the palace 
to have comprised two quadrangular 
enclosures, or courts, and three other 
enclosures, with a garden, beyond. The 
second 0r Pe quadrangle has, at 
cach end, a gate-honse, machicolated, and 
with hexagonal turrets at the angles: 
here are likewise fine bay-windows, and 
the chimney-shafts, those * windpipes of 
hospitality,” are twisted, and otherwise 
dccorated. The third division would 
Listy to consist mostly of offices. 

"his royal house stood on low ground, 
near the kitchen-garden of the present 
mansion. It was destroyed at the Usurp- 
ation, except some lodgings, which one 
of the Earls of Dorset enjoyed, and the 
gardener's chamber, which was * the 
silkworm-room :'' the ground was also 
then disparked. Foundations of buildińgs 
have been traced on the site of the palace, 
especially when sown with corn. . 

On the side ofthe park next to Walton, 


« ujRymer's Fuwdera," xvi. 82, 463, 464. 

+ « Historical Account of making the New Park at 
Richmond.” 

t "Order of the Royal Household,” published by 
the Society of Antiquaries, p. 263.  , 

5 "Hist. Acct. of Richmond Park. : 

I Pat. 2, Charles I. p. e m. 8. 

« Fuller's Worthies.* * „ 
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is an arch, probably brought from the 
old house, on which is this inscription : 
« Hlenricns Comes de Lincoln  hune 
arcum, ©pus Ignatii Jones, vetustate 
corruptum, restitnit.”” 
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THE PALACE OPF OATLANDS: 
TEMP. QUERN 'ELIZABRTA. 


As Oatlands lies at but a short distance 
from Cowcy Stakes, whereat Cmsar is 
reported to have cerossed the Thames into 
the territories 'of Cassibelaunus, the an- 
cient military works of this district are , 
remarkably interesting. On St. George's 
Hill is a work, mapped as Cesar's Camp: 
it is an oblong, with a trench running 
down to Oatlands. 

This, Mr. Marning, the historian of 
Surrey, thought to be but an outpost to the 
great aa. at Oatlands ; where be was 
informed that the latter might plainly be 
traced, before the El of Lincoln, in the 
reign of George 1I., levelled the ground, 
and took in the present park. The fiat of 
the common, before it was inclosed, some 

ears back, between the camp and Oat- 
ands Park, was called Camp Close. 
Mr. : Long, of Hampton Lodge, near 
Farnham, who has written an able pam- 
phlet* illustrating the British and Roman 


* «Observations upon certain Roman Roads and. 
Towns in the South of Britain.” 1836. Not published. 
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antiquitiea' of Surrey, however, considers 
certain positions which have recently been 
discovered by Mr. Wyatt Edgell, in 
Thorpe and Chertsey, (in the immediate 
neighboarhood,) to be far more in the 
style of what is known of Roman cas- 
tremetation, than such lofty eminences as 
St. George's Hill, and others of the dame 
kind, which are commonly attribnted to 
Cesar. The positions discovered by Mr. 
Edgell are * three different encampments, 
regular as to the form adopted by the 
Romans, well connected for affording 
mutual assistance,” and capable of cvn- 
taining nearly 20,000 men. | 

Of modern Oatlands we shall speak but 
briefliy. At the Restoration, the queen- 
mother was again put into possessien of 
the estate, with its palace demolished. It, 
was then leased by Charles [I. to the Earl 
of St. Albans. In 1716, it became the 
proporty of ienry, Earl of Lincoln, whose 
Bon and heir formed the gardens, about 
the year 1725, and, probably, built another 
mansion fear the site of the old one. 
The estate next became the property of 
the Duke of Newcastle, who, in 1768, 
fixed his rcnidence here, enlarged the 
pa> and made considerable plantationa. 

he property was then pnrchased of the 
Duke of Newcastle by His Royal High- 
ness the Duke of Y ork, who, by purchases, 
and two acts of purlitzunt for enclosing 
the neighbouring wastes, obtained such 
additions to the estate, that it comprised 
about 3,000 acres. The mangion was 
destroyed by fire, while the I)uke of Yorx: 
was „in Flanders, in 1793; when the 
duchess and her servants escaped with 
difficulty. A new house was built, of 
which Holland was the architect; dnd in 
1804, an act was passed, granting to the 
Duke of York, for an adequate consid- 
eration, the inheritance of so much of this 
domain as was held of the crown. The 
mansion was subsequently altered to the 
old English style by the celebruted John 
Carter; a ląbour which was not very 
ereditable to the taste of that laborious 
antiquary. On the death of the Dyke of 
Yonk, the estate was sold to Hughes 
Ball, Esq. ; Bnd it has since become the 
property of Lord Francis Leveson Eger- 
ton, M.P, © 


New WM0oks. 


, ADVENTURES OF AN ATTORNEY IN BEARCH 
| OF PRACTICE, 

; [Turs book has somcwhat disappointed 
us, *Te expected a rich and racy volume 
of ezperiences, sich da professionul men 
must gather dhily, und such as must pre- 
sent so many phases of ever-changeful life. 
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But, unfortunately, our attorney's, adven- 
tures border on the cammon-p aQ8:. they 
want interest, and;the power ofexcitement, 
to keep up the reader's attention ; though 
it may happen that this very tameness is 
the best recommendation ot the truth of 
the adventures themselves. Nevertheless, 
the rolume is full of anecdote and honest 
feeling. Our selections must be of the 
anecdotie vein. 


4 Disappointment.) 


Things were in a desperate state, when 
I received a call from a venerable old 
gentleman, for whom I had been activcly 
employcd in my clerkship. Though I bad 
almost jamped up in ecstasy at the un- 
wonted sound of voices in tle outer room, 
I felt bitter disappointment when my visi- 
tor was ushered in ; for I inferred thut his 
object eould only be to discuss old business 
of which I thought I had taken leave for 
ever, or to bother me with the yet more 
prowvokinyg inquiry after papers or docu- 
ments long since sent to the tomb of the 
Capulets. [ was mistaken. 

« Mr. Sharpe, I have been at a stand- 
still ever since I lost you: nobody under- 
stands my case ; nobody will read my 
papers; I have to begin again, and go over 
all the old ground,—what can I do?” 

«Tell me how I can help'you, and I will 
with all my heart.” 

« You must take the business into your 
own hands.” 

« That would be unfair to my late mas- 
ters.”” 

« "They wish it themselves. 

I inquired into the fact, and found it was 
sO. 1 cannot, consistently with the mask 
that I am obliged to assume, mention their 
names; and if I could, my testimony to 
their libera] and generous behuviour could 
add but little to the very distinpuished 
station which thcy have long und de- 
servedly occupied in the profession. This 
old gentleman was the clainant of pro- 
perty excceding half a million sterling. 
I believe that it was nearły double that 
umount, but I never accurately Jearnt the 
sum. He was a man of first-rate abilities 
and wonderful resolution ; he had been 
engaged for a quarter of a century in pro- 
sęcuting this claim, and had accumulated 
papers upon it sufficient to load a coal- 
wagon.  Disappointment, however, had 
fattended all his efforts : he had three times 
memorialized the special tribunal which 
parliament had appoiated for the investi- 
gation of his and similar cases, and he bad 
three times been turned back. In tbis 
dilemma, he was recommended to apply 
to the eminent house to which I have 
alluded ; his paperawere in u foreign lan- 
guage which ł alone in the office under- 
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stood : and hence he was handed over to 
my care. When I left the office, I had, by 
dint of immense exertion, reduced his 
voluminous papera to a manageable form, 
and put the matter in such a simple train 
for expłanation, that I never dreamt of 
my further aid bcing required. It is diffi- 
cult, however, for the ablest man to tuke 
up another's work; and poor Mr. Boyle 
soon found himself at sea with my succes- 
sor. Ilad I at this time mude a bargain 
with bim, he felt his case so beset with 
difficulties, und so likely to survive, if not 
to murder him, for he was then seventy- 
two, that he would gladly have allowed me 
five per cent. on all that I might recover ; 
indeed, he hinted as much; but I neither 
then nor now think such a mode of doing 


business quite honest, or, at least, respect- e 


able, When relieved from all scruples of 
delicacy, by the kindness of his former 
solicitors, I resumed the case with adl the 
energy I could command. His age pre- 
vented his daily coming to me; and, con- 
sequently, I spent ny tine, often extending 
far into the night, at his house. I suc- 
ceeded for him to the full extent of his 
demand ; but not till my statement of it, 
and my proofs, had been submitted to the 
keen serutiny and close consideration of 
that clear-hcaded statesman, the late Mr. 
Iluskisson. 1 shall not soon forget the 
gratcful elution with which Mr. Boyle 
unnounced to me his success. He had been 
labouring for ycars in vain. He had spent 
life's best existence in painfal research, in 
sclf-denying privation, in prison, in want, 
and in personal danger ; resolved never to 
abandon, but with life itself, the prosecu- 
tion of a case which afforded him the only 
prospect of sutisfying ereditors who owed 
their losses to his most unmerited misfor- 
tunes. He had at length triumphed. He 
frankly and gratefully acknowledycd that 
he owed that trinmy:h essentially to my 
intelligence and industry. He was placed 
by iv in circumstances, not only of inde- 
pendence, but of wealth, even after paying, 
to the uttermost farthing, every Bai 
that he owed ; and to his honour it should 
be added, that efflnxion of time had long 
extinguished every legal liability. His 
creditors nobly acknowledged his merit, 
for they not only returned him the interest 
on their debts, but presented him with an 
estate which cost them sixty thousand 

onnds. He called for my Dill, and I 
looked on my fortune as made: it some- 
what exceeded forty-one pounds, five shil- 
lings, and sixpence, and was paid to a 
fraction. But I lost my client! I did 
afterwards conduct for him an appeal to 
the privy council, involving a compara- 
tively trifling sum ef five or six thousand 
pounds, and I lost it on a point of law. 
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He was too noble-minded to have resented 
this, as the failure was not mine. I attri- 
bute his desertion of me to a very different 
cąuse, and one which, I fear, vindicated it 
to his own mind. Iaving paid his credi- 
tora in full, he wished to supersede his 
bankruptcy. The commission was of nearly 
thirty years” date; he was very old rnd 
infimn; and I collected from him, that 
complicated and serious accounts were still 
outstanding between him and the estate of 
his deceased partner. | deprecated the 
supersedeas of his bankruptcy, lest it 
should rip open differences which costly 
and perennial litigation alone could settle: 
he,could not comprehend the difficulty, 
and, I fear, ascribed it to motives that he 
disdained,—a wish to protect him, by tech- 
nieal defence, from obligations that he 
knew were just. If this was not the cause 
of his alienation from me, I know it not 
to this hour; but so dire was the offence 
that I nnconsciously gave him, that he 
limited his gratitude strictly to my demand, 
and cut me from that day, or aearly so, to 
the day of his death, twelve years after. 
I have inet with many unaccountable dis- 
appointiments iń my professional career, 
but few of them have been more myste- 
rious to me, than how I happened to offend 
this vencrable client, by recovering for 
him half a million of money under despe- 
rate circumstan%S; At a cost of £41 55. Od.! 


The Dishonest Law Trade. 


It reguires some dexterity to gain a 
locus standi in it: a man must not be 
too nice, and the less he says about cha- 
racter the better ; a little hard, but clever 
swearing, now and then, will stand him in 
good stead; for nothing tells more with 
clients of this class than a dexterity in 
drawing safe affidavits. Let an attorney 
once * get his-name up” for this, and be 
has bought a free admission for life into 
the whole fraternity ; and then there are,” 
indeed, glorious opportunities, the least of 
them not to be despised |—suits in equity 
to set aside annuity transactions; cołour- 
ablę bills of sale, to defeat the execations 
of just ereditors ; assigneeships of bank- 
rupt estates ; gaming-house prosecutions, 
and, * sweeter far,” their comapromise ; 
exchequer informatons and gui tam ac- 
tions,—language fails to enumerate u 
tenth part of the prolifie sources of practice 
to the happy man who once secures the 
affections of the charming set. The busi- 
ness of the Old Bailey is a step lower, but 
even here, much * good can be done ;” it 
is no bad thing to have the run of New- 
gate, and be cock of the walk at G3erken- 
well Sessions-house. Independently ofthe 
sweeta of the police-office, and the profit- 
able ćcłóć of daily figuring in the newe- 
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paper reporta, as * attending to watch” a 
score, of, Cases in every part of the metro- 
polis, it is notorious that when a thief is 
once captured in a * lagging" matter, he 
spins to set his affairs in order; and 
many of these fellows are * well off in the 
world,” having abundant occasion for pro- 
fessiónal assistance in the operation. *The 
a. advantage of all business of this 
eseription is the certainty of payment; 
from the nature of th case, there can be 
no tryst, and, consequentły, there are no 
bills of eosta ; sraydiaę is done for ready 
morey, and for a round sum=two guineas, 
ten, twenty, according to the emergency 
and the client's means; and if the client 
is hanged, 'there the matter ends, witlfout 
taxation and without complaint. 8 
There is still another class of legal ad- 
venturers who are a scale higher in the 
estimation of the world, but with very 
little higher merit; they are men who 
Pr about for bad debts, and dishonoured 
ils: they call on tradesmen of tle better 
order at Midsummer or Christmas, as 
punctually as the tax-gatherers, and in- 
quire the extent of bad and doubtful debts 
in their ledger : they buy them up accord- 
to circumstances, and obtain a rich 
harvest, if they can purchase five or six 
hundred pounds due from a score ef cus- 
tomers, at five shillings in the pound; 
twenty actions are thug, secnred, and as 
many writs issued on returning to office: 
in half, they recover nothing but the costs ; 
if in the remaining ten they can manage 
to average ten shillings in the poutad, they 
are indemnified for the purchase-moncey, 
and pocket the costs of twenty actions by 
the adventure, besides the frequent chance 
of being incidentally introduced to some 
half-ruined man, who wants an attorney's 
aid to get white-washed by bankruptcy, or 
the Insolvent Court. 


Poertodicalg. 





PIC-NIC FROM THE BEPTEMBER MAGAZINES, 


Buonaparte at St. Helenc.—A Corres- 
pondęnt of the United Service Joufnal, 
who Kas never seen an accurate sketch or 
correct description of this interesting 
poc. gives the following as the result of 

1s own observation; taken on the spot. 
« At the distance of about four miles from 
Jarmes Town, at an elevation of 1,762 
feet above. the level of the sea, is Long- 
wood House, the last but humble residence 
of one. whóse royal palaces were nearly 
as piumeraus as the metropolitan towns of 

Fong... The dweling-house, in' ita best 
„dażb, was .a plain slated house, lying east 
anq west, fbout seventy feet in length and 
twenty in dzpth, with only a ground-fioor 
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and cock-loft, to which light was admitted 
through windows projecting from the 
roof. When it was fixed on as the tem- 
rary residence of Buonaparte, an ad- 
ition was erected, at right angles to the 
north or front face, which servęd as a 
billiard-room. It was built on a terrace, 
about tlirce' feet above the level of the 
ground, and surrounded with a light 


„wooden verandah, of which the pillars 


PA the projecting eavres. In this 
billiard-room, as being large and more 
cheerful than the other apartments of the 
house, Buonaparte used to spend much of 
his time, conversing with the companions 
of his exile; but it is now falling I 
to decay. The billiard-table has been 
removed; the walls, which were once 
white, are smutted and disfigured with 


* naines and Sh os; chiefly by French 


visitors, who, in their attachment to the 
memory of a sovereign, deserted by them 
in his hour of need, asperse the English 
in doggerel rhymes, and devoutly carry off 
splinters of the marble mantelpiece, and 
such other mementos as they can lay 
hunds on; which, of course, they regard 
as sacred relies, consccrated by the pre- 
sence and touch of Napoleon. The other 
apartments of the honse are in a dilapi- 
duted state ; most of them seem to be 
occupied = by rats and other domestic 
vermin; and the very room in which 
Napoleon breathed his last, and lay in the 
mournfuł pageantry of state, is now a rnin- 
ous stalled stable.” The exterior appeur- 
unce of the house corresponds with that 
of the inside. "The apertures for windows 
are either built up, or little glass remains 
in the frames, and broken panes have been 
left so, or replaced with board ora wisp 
of straw. The walls have lost their 
colour from neglect and exposure to the 
weather; and the damp green monld, 
extending all rouhd under the eaves, and 
descending here and there in broad tracks 
to the ground, shews that the roof is not 
impervious to rain. * Altogether, the 
house looks as if it could not much longer 
withstand the inroads of decay. In the 
rear of the house, and parallel with it, is a 
large wooden shed for cows und calves ; the 
intervening space is inelosed within walls, 
connecting the contignous gables, within 
which there are abundance of poultry of 
all kinds, implements of husbandry, heaps 
of£ manure, Xe. To the right, and a little 
in front of the dwelling-house, is a sema- 
phore, built of timber, a few years since, 
at the expense of the merchants of the 
island, who employ a man, at a salary of 
:£40 a year, to keep a constant look-out, 
and apprise them of all new shipping 
arrivals. At the distance of about sixty 
yards from Longwood, and in front of it, 
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is the new house that was built for Buo- 
naparte's reception ; but, like many: other 
acts of English generosity, too late for the 
parce for which it was intended ; aa, 4 
he time it was completed, he had sa 
too far under his last illness to undergo 
the trouble and anxiety of change.” It 
is a comfortable habitation ; part of it, the 
writer believes, being occupied by the 
family of Mr. Mason, formerly a captain 
in the East India Company's St. Helena 
regiment, who, in conjunction with a 
shoemaker of Jaines Town, named Moss; 
reut the house and farm from Govern- 
ment. * Not satjsfied with the fruits of the 
soil, they tnrn to a profitable account the 
curiosity of strangers visiting the place, 
whom they charge 2s., 2s. 6d., and ńs. for 
permission to look over the premises ;” 
these prices being asked of the writer b 
the difierent persons commissioned to se 
tickets. The grounds of Longwoods are 
tolerably well planted, and in good culti- 
vation. A valley extends from the 
house in a north-casterly direction towards 
the sca, througli which Buonaparte at- 
tempted, on one occasion, to pass in dis- 
guise, as it is supposed, for the purpose of 
trying the possibility of escape: he went 
by several sentries without exciting suspi- 
cion; but was at length recognised by a 
serjeant on duty, who, taking with him 
two soldiers, followed at a short distance, 
apparently strolling in the same direction, 
but, at the same time, directing all his 
attention to the motions of the other. 
When Buonaparte perceived that he was 
discovered, knowing that further per- 
severance would only subject him to the 
indignity of scizure, he leisurely retraced 
his steps, and was permitted to return, 
without interception, to Longwood.” This 
circumstance was mentioned to the writer 
by a man then in charge oś the semaphore, 
who is a pensioner of the 66th regiment, 
and was, at the time of the occurrence, on 
duty close to the house ; so that its au- 
thenticity may be relied on. 

Buonapartes Toml.—* The direct dis- 
tance from James Town to Longwood is 
not more than a mile and a half; but a 
wild and almost aj Saozyj valley -in- 
tervenes, opening on the sea, and running 
inland for about two miles, when it sud- 
denly terminates at the distance of about 
one mile and a qnarter from the latter 
place. At the extreme end of the valley, 
and sheltered by the high grounds that 
rise above it in the form of an ampli- 
theatre, is the narrow bed where Napo- 
leon sleeps : 


** Is the spot marked with no colossal bust, 
Or column trophied from triumphal show? 
—None !” 


© 
The grave is nearly east and west, and 
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marked by three rough flags, about three 
feet and a half BY two each, placed side 
by side on a level with the turf, which, 
alas for human glory ! were taken up from 
the kitchen fioor of the new honse ; these, 
together with a margin, abont one foot 
and a half in breadth, are enclosed with a 
pe iron railing, about four feet *n 

eight; at the sonth-west corner of 
which, and at the distance of four or five 
feet, grows a drooping willow : it is, at 
present, in a state of decay, and cold 
never have bcen A fine specimen of its 
kind, * but it adds much to the romantie 
gloom of the scene; for its trunk 
inelines until it seems to rest on the 
railing, while its branches hang weepingly 
overżhe grave, and envelop it in a sombre 
„hade. The effect is still more increased 
by the contrast of gay flowers which blos- 
som in the margin inside the railing, 
where they were planted, probably, in 
accordance with that beautiful eustom so 
prevalent in this country, of strewing 
with flowers and chaplets the”graves of 
the beloved dead. A circular, or rather an 
elliptical, space, whose largest diameter is 
about thirty-five feet, is enclosed round 
the tomb with a wooden palisade, within 
which the grass is preserved in con- 
stant verdure, and no person is allowed 
to enter without special permission from 
the gowvernor; gasyPat one time, the 
willow was nearly stripped of its 
branches by pseudo wirtnosi, who, to 
gratify a gluldish and selfish taste, did not 
hesitate to despoil Napoleon's tomb of ita 
only natural ornament. Notwithstanding 
the prohibition against injuring the tree, 
visitors, anxious to obtain cattings, may 
still be amply supplied by a boy who 
always attends with a quantity of them 
rcady cut and sprouting, preserved in 
little vessels full. of earth and water, and 
all fit for transplantation, which he sells 
at a trifling, but to him profitable, price : 
it is true, none of them are cut from the 
willow growing over the tomb, but a strong 
imagination will not find it difficult to 
invest them with the same valne as if they 
were. At the west side of the palisade, 
and close to it, is the little spring, whose 
refreshing influence made this spot the 
favourite retreat of Nspoleon during the 
summers of his detention: its waters are 
pure as crystal, and cold as ice, and 
every visitor, whether thirsty or not, is 
expected to take a draught of them, for 
which purpose several tumblers are always 
kept in readinesa.”” 

* A little to the north, and close to the 
palisade, is a wooden shed of the sape 
and size of a sentry-box, in which are a 
board of regulations to be observed by 
visitors, and a book for the inseription of 
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their names and observations. * * * The 
tomb and ground attached to it, are in the 
sę dig an old man, formerly a serjeant 
in East India Company's Island 

ent, who expects to be rewarded b 

thę generosity of visitors for going throug. 
the oft-repeated words strung together tor 
the occasion, and interrupting the solemn 
refłections that arise from the contempla- 
tion of the solitary, unadorned grave of a 
conqueror, whose caróer was like that of 
a ceimet, glorious bat terrible. It certainly 
was paying a graną homage to the genins 
f thaż fearful man, that even, when 
prostrate and shom of his strength, sur- 
roundęd by vietorions nations, and deserted 
by his friends, the peace of Europe could 
not be considered secure until he was shut 
upon a distant and isolated rock: but his 


prison, at least, should have been con- * 


secrated to his memory ; that island, after 
his death, shoułd have been made *all 
desolate and bare, its approaches des- 
troyed, its inhabitants removed, and the 
threatening inhospitable rock called * Na- 
poleon's Tomb. "—[This is altogether one 
of the best written, and apparently most 
correct, descriptions of the last home of 
«the desolator desolate”* that we re- 
member to have read. It is a ploomy 
episode of our times, a contemporary 
reproof to human vanity, yet, withal, a 
melancholy instance af;grushed ambition, 
and of a spirit bruised even to extinction 
—a flaming meteor—a great light flick- 
ering out,—wbich if is scarcely possible for 
u sensitive mind to contemplate without— 
letting fall a tear.] 


Scientific JFactz. ; 


THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 


WE continue our selection from the re- 
cent Proceedings, with a few facts of strik- 
ing and popular interest.* 

INTENSITY OF SOLAR LIGHT. 

Professor Daubeny exhibited the model 
of an apparatus for obtaining a numerical 
estimate of'the intensity of solar light, at 
different periods of the day, and in dif- 
ferent parts of the globe. The contriv- 
ance consisted of a sheet of photogenie 
paper, moderately sensible, rolled round a 
cylinder, which, by*”fueans of machinery, 
would uncoil at u given rate, so as to ex- 

ose to the dircet action of the solar rays, 

r the space of un hour, a strip of the 
whałę length of the sheet, and of about an 
inch in dismeter. Between the paper and 
thelight was to be interposkd a vessel, 
'witk plane sutfacek of glass at'top and 
pi and in breądth corresponding with 

bał. 


p © ajdgell from the Atheneum. 











Fe strip: of paper presented. This 
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vessel, being wedge-shaped, was fitted to 
contain a body of fluid of gradually in- 
creasing thickness, so that, if calculated to 
absorb light, the proportion intereepted 
would angment in a gradually increasing 
proportion from one extremity of the vessel 
to the other.  Hence it was presunied, that 
the discaloration arising from the action 
of light, wonld proceed along the surface 
of the paper, to a greater or less extent, 
accordingly as the intensity of the snn's 
light enabled it to penetrate through a 
greater or lesser thickness of the fluid em- 
ployed. The resnlts were to be registered, 
by measuring, each evening, by scale, how 
mnany degrees the discoloration had pro- 
ceeded along the surface of the paper 
exposed to light, during each successive 
hour of the preceding day. "To render the 
instrument self-registeringq, some contriv- 
ance for placing the paper always in a 
similgr position with reference to the sun, 
must, of eourse, be superadded. Mr. Jack- 
son thought, that a heliostat, for throwing 
the refiected light of the sun upon the in- 
strument, would be objectionable; and 
suggested, in preference, that the heliostat 
should rather turn the instrument to the 
sun ; an alteration to which Dr. Daubeny 
ansented. Prof. Forbes interposed some 
doubts and objeetions, though he thought 
the suggestions valuable. Dr. Daubeny, 
in conclusion, obserred, that the indica- 
tions of the scale were not intended to 
furnish absolute, but only relative, results. 


DAGUERRE'S PHOTOGENIĆ PROCESK. 


Mr. Talbot, in concluding some remarks 
on this interesting novclty, questioncd 
whether M. Dagucrre's substance was 
greatly superior in sensitiveness to the 
English ibotogenie paper, as repeatedly 
stated in the Comptes Kendus of the French 
Institute. The first, or direct effect of the 
French method was very little apparent, 
and was increased by a subsequent pro- 
cess ; so that it was difficult to institute a 
direct SOP comparison between 
them. If it could be accomplished, he 
doubted whether M. Daguerre's substance 
wonld be found much more sensitive than 
his. 'The present degrce of sensitiveness 
of the photogenie paper was stuted to be 
as follows: it will take an impression 
from a common Argand lamp in one mi- 


nute; which is visible, though weak. In 
ten minutes the impression is a pretty 


strong one ; in full daylight the efłect is 
nearly instantaneous. M. Arago had 
mentioned that M. Daguerre had obtained 
some indientions of colour, which Mr. Tal- 
bot stated to the Royal Society in January 
last, although M. Arago had omitted to 
refer it. Since then, more considerable 
effects have been nóticed. In copying a 
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coloured print, the colours are visible on 
the photograph, especially the red, which 
18 very distinct, Some descriptions of 
photogenic paper shew this more than 
others; but no means have yet been 
„fonnd of firing those colours; and sun- 
shine reduces them to an uniformity of 
merc light and shade. Sir John Herschel 
has formed images of the solar spectrym, 
in which the change of colour is seen from 
end to end of the spectrum, but most 
clcarly at the red A. Mr. Talbot then 
mentioned a kind of photogenie pictures 
which afford a very capricions phenome-” 
non. 'The objects are represented of a 
reddish colonr on a white ground, and the 
process leaving the pictures, neither fixed 
nor the contrary, bnt in an intermediate 
state ; :.e. when they are cxposed tu sun- 
shine they neither remain unchanged (as 
Jired pictures would do), nor are they de- 
stroyed (as unfiwed pictures would be); 
but the white groand remains unaltóred, 
while the colour of the object delineated 
on it changes from reddish to bluck with 
great rapidity, after which no further 
change tukes place. Mr. Talbot, in an 
ensuing conversation, stated the sensibility 
of the surface to heat and cold to be very 
great, and to have an advantage over any 
sympathetie inks with which he was ac- 
qnuainted. Some of the photogenie speci- 
mens exhibitód in the Model Room had 
been completed in one minute, and the 
inost finished in five. Time seemed to 
injure some, and some kinds of paper re- 
'covered their whiteness after having been 
blackened by exposure to light, 


On Friday the I3th inst., the first expe- 
riments made in this country with the in: 
straument and process of M. Daguerre, 
were exhibited by M. St. Croix, (who has 
just arrived from Paris,) in the presence of 
u select number of scienttfic men and ar- 
tists. "The apparatus ie similar to that em- 
ployed in the camera-osbcnra. The inven- 
tion i» a great improvement or photogenie 
drawing, inasmuch as the representations 
of existing objects are more perfect, the 
minute details more accurately preserved, 
and, to a slight degree, the tinta of colour 
secured. The shadow is not taken on 
paper, but on a thin plate of copper, 
plated with silver ; this plate, before being 
placed in the box of the camera-obscura, 
is gently heated by a spirit lamp, by which, 
it is said, a slight voltaic principle is de- 
veloped. It is then carefully prepared by 
a mixture of sulphuric acid and levigated 
ponnce ; and, being rubbed very bright, is 
placed in a box, in which it is subjected to 
the vapour of iodine. The room is then 
darkened; at the expiration of twenty 
minutes, the plate is taken from the box, 
subjected to some other chemical process, 
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and placed in the box ef the camera- 
obscura, where it remains about twenty 
minutes: when removed from this last place, 
no vestige of a picture appears upon the 
plate, which is perfectly bright. It is next 
placed in a'*box, and exposed to the vapour 
of mercury heated to eighty-five degrees of 
Centigrade, in which having remained about 
a quarter of an hour, the plate exhibit: a 

erfect representation of the object or ob- 
jects which have bedh conveyed into the 
focus of the camera-obseura box. It is then 
washed with a solution :of sulphur, and is 
complete. The place of exhibition was 
No. 7, Piccudilly, nearly opposite the 
soutliern crescent of Regent-street; and 
the picture produced was a beautiful mi- 
niature representation of the houses, path- 
way, sky, c., resembling an exquisite 
%meczzotint. The experiments were per- 
fectly satisfactory.— Twnes. 


* 





Dartetieg, | 


Philadelphia is the most aris(deratie city 
in the Union. One family will live at 
No. 1, and another at No. 2 in the same 
strect; both have similar establishmenta; 
both keep their carriages; both be well 
educated, and both may talk of their 
grandfathers and grandmothers ; and yet 
No, I will tell you that No. 2 is nobody, 
and you must MOC visit there; and when 
you inquire why ? there is no other answer, 
but that they are not of the right sort.— 
Capt. Magryat. : 

Coroner's Imquests.—In Germany, is a 
consideruble improvement upon our sys- 
tem of Coroner's Inquests. ** Forensie 

hysicians are supplied with documents 
rom Goverment. where every organ of the 
body is enumerated, which are returned 
filled up with the morbid appcarances 
under each head. — Dr. G. Bird. 

The Boa.—At Rotterdam, a short time 
since, A hoa-coństrictor very nearly des- 
troyed its keeper. Ile was about to give 
the boa a young living goat, when the 
reptile, which had become rąvenous by 
being kept thrce months without food, in 
its eagerness, wound its folds round the 
arm of the keeper, and would, in all pro- 
bability, have crashed him to death, Mad 
not timely aid arrivete . 

Irish Gentry„=The O'Brolchain's are 
still a numerous family in Derry; and 
though they call themselves O'Brollag- 
han in speaking Irish, they generally 
adopt the name of Bradley in English. 
The Irish popular allusion to their fallen 
state—* He is a gentleman of the_Brol- 
laghans,” commonly applied to pfłsons 
poor and proud, has, probably, śnfluenced 
them in this change of their name to thąt 
of an English family. 
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Beer for St, Helena is brewed by Bass, 
who, from calenlating the effects of change 
of temperature on fermenting liqnuors, has 
so exactly ascertained the due proportions 
of malt and hops in its composition, that, 
on the voyage out, it undergoes the neces- 
sary degree of effervescenee (?) to reconcile 
and blend the opposing ingredients ; and, 
although unfit tr use in England, and 
not sufficiently strong to keep in England, 
it possesses, in St. Helena, a sparkling 
clearness and pleasant flavonr.—Uniżed 
Service Journal. h 8 | 

The Thermometer.—Dr. Ure regrets that 
chemists in this country do not substitute 
Reaumur's thermometer for that of Fah- 
renheit, as the divisions of the latter 'are 
very anomalons. 

Similes.—When 
David Crocket first saw a locomotive, with 
the train smoking along the railway, he 
exclaimed as it flew past, «© Hell in har- 
ness, by the tarnel!'” Nothing surprised 
the Indians so much at first, as the > 
cussion-ćaqs for guns: they thought them 
the ne a ultra of invention: when, 
therefore, an Indian was first shewn a 
locomotive, he refiected a little while, and 
then said, *1I see— Percussion. —Captain 
Marryat. 

Ślavery in Britain.—The common peo- 
ple in the Scotch collieries were no better 
than serfs or slaves atwetżEcnt a period as 
the year 1775.—New Stat. Acc. Scotland. 

Chancery Suit.—1 once came into a snit 
that had survived three solicitors, two 
generations of clients, three chAncellors 
(Lord Eldon inter alios,) and more than 
half the masters. It fairly promised an 
annnity to my grandchildren ; but, like a 
conscientious fool as I was, I compromised 
it in the second year of my acquaintance 
with its wery peculiar merits, and saved 
2£2,000 out of the fire for somebody, though 
many a year passed over before we could 
discover who the * somebody” was.—4d- 
ventures of an dtitorney, Śro. 

The British Aesociation.—W hatever may 
he Mr. Babhage's motives for his secession 
from this society, they must be strapgely 
at a. with his opinions expressed 
in The Hconomy of Machinery and Manu- 
facturvs, 1832 ; wherein he representa the 
Association to be śŚ.almost necessary for 
the pea of science ;” * by this inter- 
course, light will be thrown upon the cha- 
rącteta of men, and the pretender and the 
charłatan will be driven into merited ob- 
sęqgrity. * See pp. 311-12. 

'Batthalonew Fair.=The Lord - Mayor 
his stąted jn' public, that there was no law 
<but- the law. of custom to' comipel him to 
prosiak Popikojomew Fair ; that the fair 
' hhw keea field by chi 'from Charles II., 
"and that the Lord Mayor has always pro- 


the celebrated Colonel, 
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claimed it ; but that he intends to propose, 
fn the Court of Aldermen, the total abo- 
lition of the fair. 

The Two Legs.—An inexperienced young 
bride being asked by her cook to choose 
her dinners during" the honey-moon, was 
anxious that her ignorance should not 
pecp out. She called to mind one dish, 
and one dish only, and that she knew by 
name ; it wąs a safe one, and substantial 
too— a leg of mutton.”” So, several days 
the leg of mutton came obedient to the 
mistress's order. Perhaps the cook was 
weary of it; at last she ventured to in- 

uire, * Should you not like some other 
thing to-day, ma'am ?' © Yes, let ushave 
a leg of beef, for change. —Metropolitan. 
[ We hope to see more entries from * The 
Day-Book.”] 

Rainy England.—W estmoreland and De- 
vonshire are the two rainiest counties in 
England. At Kirkby Lonsdale, lying just 
on the outer margin of the lake district, 
one-fifth more rain is computed to fall 
than in the adjacent counties on the same 
side of England. But it is also noto- 
rious, that the western side of the island 
universally is more rainy than the east. 
Collins calls it the Showery West.=—7aiż's 
Magazine. 

The Peerage.—Equals always say, 
<« My Lord Durham has returned from 
Canada,” $e.; an inferior will say, * Lord 
Durham has returned from Canada,” śc. 
— Metropolitan. 

Buckingham Palace is clearly the cheap-" 
est royal residence that England, or, per- 
haps, any other kingdom, can boast of; 
having bcen buiłć for one sovereign, and fur- 
nished for another.— Ibid. 

The present Sultan is gaining popularity 
by his attempts to restore many old cus- 
toms, which were abolished during the 
last reign, especially those more imme- 
diately connected with the rights of his 
religion. He has just ordered the por- 
traits of his late father, which were car- 
ried with great pomp to the different 
barracks and public offices, to be taken 
down, and removed from the public sight : 
this act has made.him very popular ; so 
that we ma A: the general retro- 
gression of the empire. 

Birmingham, Bristol, and Thames Junc- 
tion Railway, it is stated, will exceed the 
parliamentary estimate only .44,000 ; 
and Mr. Hosking, the engineer, calculates 
on the line being opened by Michaelmas. 

Birmingham HRailway.—=1he journey of 
1124 miles is now per ormed in five hours, 
stoppages ineluded. 
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STRATFORD-UBON-AVON CHURCH. 
" Ty'has been truly said that © England, 
tfiiot the country of eathedrals, is at least 
ska land of churches: and amongst the 
beąttiful and venerable religions edifi« 
A6ith which our isłand is adorned, we Ż$$ 
safgly add, that, as far as respects_ 
uhięersal interest it excites, the subject of 

he accompanying engravingis unequallcd. 
Hesidee the charm ofits association with 
the magic name .of Shakspeare, its situd- 
tion, its antiquity, and its architectural 
beauty, are all eondacive to this conclusion. 

 Rróm ita former connexion with a body 
of priesta inhabiting an adjoining struc- 
ture, the church is still całled Collegigte. 
It is situated at the south-eastern ex- 
tremity of the town, on the banks ofe the 
* soft-flowing Avon ;” its spacious ceme- . 
CY is embosomed in lofty elms and yewas, 
and the'hniłding itself is approached, from 
the street, through an avenue of lime- 
trees ; whose boughs are * curiously in- 
terlaced, so as to form, in summer, an 
arched-wayvof foliage. ... The graves are 
overyrown with grass, the grey tomb- 
stones—-some of them nearly sunk into 
the. earth—are half covered with moss; 
which has likewise tinted the reverend 
old building.” 

The church iv a cruciform stracture ; 
consisting of a nave and aisles (in which 
divine.service is now penqćmed), a tran- 
sept, surmounted by a tower and spire ; 
and a: chanceł, or choir, forming the 
eastern. extremity, The oldest parts are 
the tower and parts of the transept. Dug- 
diłe considers the whole church * of very 
ancient structure ; little less than the Con- 
p time, as I guess by the fabric of 
the steepłe:'” but Mr. Britton infess, from 
the character of the windows and monld- 
inga, that these oldest existing portions 
were built towards the latter end of the 
twelfth century (iemp. Richard I. or 
John); when the Norman or semicireular 
style kegan to fall into disuse. 
, Thąnave ią entered by a 
into tBe' north aisle ; which latter, as we 
Qa the'nave: itself, a s to have been 
p. ott the year (temp. Edw. 1.) 
InRIY, John of Stratford, archbishop of 
„Canterbury, bought the church from the 
s6b Of. Worcester, to.zhich it had belonged 
from. the Saxon era ;* and appropriatęd it 
ta ;thę , endowment of a chantry he had 
MMaded five years before, in the south 
sisłe(. 8ósn afterwards, the south nisle 
sakentirely żebaijt by tis prelate, The 
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whole 'of this division óf the tłitnich ia lofty 
and elegant, And receiyes a fioud of light 
from six pointed windows in each aisie, 
and double that number of clerestory win- 
dows above; 'the latter forming, ih the 
words of Mr. Britton, * a continued win- 
«dów ppth to the north and south.” The 
nave is 103 feet.long, and retains, at the 
z. end, a portion of its ancient timber 
WUŃ 


The transept, as already mentioned, is 
of the time of the twelfth century; but 
was repaired about three centuries later 
by the executors of Sir Hugh Clopton, a 
native of Stratford, and Lord Mayor 
of London. Dugdale incorrectly ascribes 
to the execntors the entire rebuilding of 
the transept. The tower is supported on 
four pointed arches, remarkable, not onły 
for bołdness of design and skilful con- 
struction ; but.fas well as the decorations 
of bęth tower and transept) for affording 
very early instances of the use of forms 
and ornaments, subsequently of frequent 
occurrence. The tower is twenty-eight 
feet square, and cighty feet high, and con- 
tains six bells; it was formerly sur- 
mounted by a spire of timber forty-two 
feet high, the present stone spire, cighty- 
three feet in height, having been erected 
in 1763. 

We now approach the most interesting 
and sacred portion of this venerated edifice 
—the chanceł, or, as it is designated by 
Dugdale, the gueere. This was built by 
Thomas Balsall, Dean of the College, 
between 1465 and 1491 (temp. Edw. 1V.); 
and its original condition, and even the 
PR it presented to the eye of 
Shakspeare, must have been truly splendid. 
But, alas! the * Bard of Avon's” shrine 
was doomed to desecration and' neglect ; 
and, until within the last few ycars, 
seemed hastęning rapidly into decay and 
ruin. We wilt: quote the words of Mr. 
Britton, in dęsceribing, cven so latcly as 
May, 1836, its tamentably disfigured state : 
—ć The windows, originally filled with 
richły-stained głass, have now plain glass 
of the commonęst kind ; and the whole iu- 
terior surface óf the walls and! eeiling is. 
covered wifh lime-wash—głaring to tlię 
eye, and offensivć to true taste. The 
ceiling is fiat, and cy por: the 
side walls are stained and disfigured ; the 
pavement is uneven and brolten'; and part 
Of the area is occupied with pews. A 
eommon German stove, with iron shaft 
piercing one of the windows, and other 
similar improprieties, are allowed to dis- 
figure this once beautiful and klways inte- 
HE Yet, notwithstand- 
ing these and other drawbacks, Mr. 
Britton adds, that wit exhibits an unity, 
harmony, and symmetry, which cannot 
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fail to please the eye, and satisfy the 
judgment.” Fortunately, the mansoleum 
of Shakspeare was not allowed to remain 
in this dograded state. In the year 1834, 
a committee of the nobilit and. geniry of 
the county was formed, under the auspiccs 
of the Royal Shakspeare Club, at Strat-. 
ford, and a publie subscri tion set óń foot, 
with a view to remove the stoves, pews, 
and whitewash from the chancel; and so 
to drain and secure the foundation, as 
efiectually to check the progress of that 
decay which otherwise appeared inevita- 
ble. _A London committee was formed by 
Mr. Britton, in the autumn of 1835, and by 
the month of April followiug, nearly .£800 
bad been subsceribed, the sum from cach 
individual being limited to «£1. At the 
celebration of the poet's birth-day in the 
latter month, a design for the erectlon of a * 
new timber-framed 'roof, in place of the 
dilapidated plaster ceiling, was 'exhibited, 
and unanimously adopted. This ws the 
production of Harvcy Eginton, Esq., ar- 
chitect, of Worcester, to whose superin- 
tendenee the execution of it was confided ; 
Mr. Hamilton being the huilder employed 
for the occasion.* By the succeeding an- 
niversury, considerable progress was made 
in the work of restoration ; and the collec- 
tion of funds in various ways, in order still 
more fully to carry out the intentions of 
the committee, is still procceding.t 

Bat it is time to refer briefly to the po e 
condition and appearance of the chancel. 
This part of the struetnre is sixty-six feet 
in length by twenty-eight in breadth, and 
about forty feet high. It has five large 
and fine windows on each side, with mul- 
lions and tracery, as shewn in the engrav- 
ing; and a larger window at the east end, 
on each side of which is a canopied niche. 
The whole of the roof, from the grouped 
stone corhels betwcen the windows, is en- 
entirely new: it is stritetly in harmony 
with the style prevalent when the chancel 
was built, and accords also with the re- 
mauinus of the roof of the nave. The ribs 
are of good sound Memeł timber, cased 
with oak ; except those which spring from 
the stone corbels to the angel brackets; 
which are of solid oak ; and the curves, or 
featherinps, rising from the angels, which 
are of cast iron. These exceptions serve 
to relieve the walls from a great deal of 
lateral pressure ; the thrust of the roof 


* Mr. Eginton's services have been afforddd 
throughout voluntarily and grałuitousły, It is to be 
hoped that the committee will not neglect to mark 
the gratitude which is due to his liberality and at- 
tention, no less than to his skill and enthusiasm. 

+ On the Z9th ult., and three following days, a 
bazaar, or '' fancy fair,” was held in the Town żłall, 
the profits of which were carried to the Restoration 
Fund. On the fret day 4750 were collected; and 
the neć projiłe of the four elays are estimated at up- 
wards of 4800. 
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being convcyed downwards to that part of 
the walls, which, strengthened externally 
by the original buttresses, is well able to 
sustuin it. The shields on the respective 
summits of each window, as wel] as those 
bełd by the angels, and the smaller ones 
4 4he spandrels of the principals, are em- 
"plłkżoned with the armorial bearings of the 
rincipal contributors to the restoration. 
reat care has been taken to secure the 
foundations, and tlfż perpendicularity of 
the walls has been restored. 'Thefloor has 
been entirely repaved with squares of 
black and white marble, laid diagonally ;* 
and the altar-railings and stalls are new. 
During all the operations which have 
begn carried on, the grave-stone and the 
monument of Shakspeare, as well as the 
memorials of the other members of his 
family, have been carefully preserved from 
injury. The monument is shewn in the 
engraving, closely adjoining the doorwa 
on the left (or northern) side of the chancel. 
Jt comprises a hbust of *the Poet for all 
time,” writing, before a cushion, and en- 
closed within two Corinthian 60lumns and 
a semicircular arch ; the entablature bcar- 
ing his cout of arms, and twe figures of 
mourning children. The bust, as our 
readers may be aware, was originally 
colonred to represent the dross and per- 
sonal appearance of the great original, but 
wus 6 whitewashed” at the suggestion of 
Malone, in 1%%80. Much discussion took 
place soon after theerection of Shakspeare's 
monument in Westminster Abbey, as to 
the resgmblance or non-resemblance of 
this bust to the original: but numerous 
circumstances conspire to favour the belief 
in its authenticity. Mr. Wheler, the his- 
torian of Stratford, supposes, on almost 
unquestionable grounds, that the monn- 
ment was erected, at the cost of Dr. Hall, 
Shakspeare's son-in-law, within seven 
years after the poct'sdeath ; and that it was 
executed by Mr. T. Stanton, a native artist, 
who was also the scułptor of other monu:- 
ments in the church, and was, probably, an 
acquaintance and associate of Shakspeare. 
Mr. Boaden obserres of this bust: * The 
firsteremark that occurs on viewing it, is, 
that it represents our bard in the act of 
composition, and in his gayest mood. The 
vis comica so brightens his countenanee, 
that it is hardly a stestch of fancy to sup- 
se him in the actnal creatian of Faletaft 
rimself. * * The performance is not too 
good for a native seulpfor ; but, with all 
abatement to the artist's skill, who was 
neither a Nołlekens nor 'a Chantrey, he 
must, probably, have had so many means 
of right information, worked so nenr the 
bard's time, and was so conscions Vf the 
importance. of his task, thatethis must 


+ Sureły, this is ih questionable taste— Fa. L. W. 
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Rak be regarded as a pleasłag and 
ą 


faithful, if,not a flattering, resemblance of 
the great. poet”. Washington Irving like- 


wiaę says ;.* The aspect is pleasant and 
seręne, with a finely arched forehead ; and 
I thought I conld read in it clear indi+ 
cątions of that cheerful, social dispositięn, 
by which he was as much characterized 
among his contemporaries as by the vast- 
ness of hią genius.” We cannot better 
close our remarks han with a further 
quotation from the same delightfal writer: 
==ść There are other monuments around, 
but the mind refuses to dwell on anything 
that is not connected with Shakspeare. [lis 
idea pervades the place: the whole pile 
seems but as his mausoleum. The feelings, 
no longer checked and thwarted by doubt, 
here indulge in perfect confidence : other 
traces of him may be false or dubious; but 
here is palpable evidence and absolute 
certainty. As I trod the sounding pave- 
ment, there was something intense and 
thrilling in the idea, that, in very truth, 
the remains of Shakspeare were mouldering 
beneath my feet: |1t was a long time 
before I could prevail upon myself to leave 
the place ; Sidi as I passed through the 
charchyard, I plucked a branch from one 
of the yew-trees, the only relic that I have 
brought from Stratford.” 

Qur illustration is copied from a beau- 
tifnl engraving by Turnbull and Favell, 
after a drawing by Thompeón ; which has 
been jointly published by Mr. Britton, the 
Secretary of the London Committee, and 
Mr. Eginton, the architect. eT.J, 


SBpttit of Biscoberp. 


THE ANTARCTIC EXPEDITION, 


TNE Erebus and Terror have, at length, 
left the British shores upon their very in- 
teresting Expedition to the South. Ofthe 
vessels, their © extensive philosophical 
equipmenta,'” and proceedings, the Zite- 
rary Gazette, of the 14th inst., contains an 
original and ably drawn up account. Of 
the Krebus and Terror, some description 
will o found in the Literary Hori, 
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**'The provision of scientific instruments 
(says the Gazette), under the superin- 
tendence of the«Rszal Society, is very 
complete ; and double seta, to suppły the 
loss of ay which may be broken, or ren- 
dered useless, seem almost to furnish the 
commmander's cabin. The phenomena of 
„terrestrial magnetism will be indepen- 
deqtly observed throughout the voyage; 
and also in connexion with the new ob- 
a about > na hed at St. 
He i „Cape, Van Diemen's Land, 
Pag R śdeclination, inelinątion, and 
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intensity of the magnet, will thus form 
tables of the utmost importance: towards 
solving this great problem. 'The.declina- 
tion instrument, the horizontał and the 
vertical force magnetometers, are con- 
structed under tłie direction of Professor 
Lloyd, of Dublin ; and there arć, bęsides, 
dip circles, transit with. azimuth circles, 
and chrónonietórs ef the most approved 
construction. 'Fhbere are also pendulums 
for ascertaining the true figure of the 
earth, thermometers for determining tle 
temperature of the sea at given depths; 
other blackened thermometers to meńsure 
the atmospherie temperature at different 
latitudes ; photometric sensitive paper for 
experiments on light; barometers to be 
observed during storms, white squalls, Xe. ; 
glasses for sideral observations (partien- 
larly on the variable stars, Hydra and 
Argus) ; drawing utensils ; repositories for 
geological, botanical, and natural history 
Pea na; actinometers for finding tle 
orces of solar and terrestrial radiation ; 
hygrometers, Osler's anemometers, rain 
gauges, electrometers, skeleton registers 
of every needful kind. 'The earlier pro- 
ceedings of the voyage will lead the Expe- 
dition to St. Helena, where Lieutenant 
Eardly Wilmot, of the Royal Engineers, 
who goes out in the Erebus, will be left in 
charge of the new observatory. Next, at 
the Cape, will be łanded, for the like pur- 
ppose, another officer. The vessels then 
make their way across the ocean, tonching 
at and examining Kerguelen'a Land, Am- 
sterdam, and other islands, either known 
or imperfectly reported. Arrived at Van 
Diemen's Land, the instruments, Św. for 
the observatory will be sent ashore ; and, 
whilst it is erecting, they will cruise to 
various points. On their returg they will 
start de novo in a direct sonthern .course, 
between 120 degrees and 160 degrees east 
longitude towardu the Antarctic Pole; and 
itis a singular and fortunate thing, that, 
in this direction, during the present sea- 
son, a ship of Mr. Enderby's has disco- 
vered land on both sides of the longitudes 
we have indicated, in abont sixty-five and 
sixty-eight degrees of south : latitude.* 
These shores have been named Sabrina 
Land, seen March, 1839, and Bałleny Isle, 
seen February, 1839 ;t and between them, 
as well as upon them, the efforts of the 
Erebus and Terror will, in the Śrat in- 
stance, be employed. How far they may 
penetrate is in the hands of Providence. 


e Of these recent discoveries in the southern 
hemiaphere, Mr. Bate, of the Poultry, has just pub- 
lished an excellent chart, under the superintendence 
of Captain Begufort. They appear like the pillars 
ofa gateway, am which the Expedition should 
Dpa88.— D. . + sk 
; t „Bee a notice of this djscovery, Lilerary Worid, 
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They will afterwards circumnavigate the 
Polę, and try in every quarter to reach 
the highest point, whether near Eńderby's 
Land, discovered in 1882, or by Captain 
W eddell's furthest reach, about seventy- 
three degrees, in 1823, It is between Sa- 
brina Land and Balleny Isle, to the north- 
ward, in about latitude fifty degrees, and 
east longitude 140 degrees, that it is ex- 

ted the south magnetic pole will be 
found. Strange, if he who discovered 
either that of the north, or so near an ap- 
proach to it as Capt. James Ross did, 
should also ascertain this Ilong-sought phe- 


New Boots, 


DAGUERRE ON PKOTOGENIC DRAWING. 


([Tais important yet brief work, (for it 
extends but to seventy-six pages,) is a 
translation of M. Daguerre's own accdunt 
of his recent Discovery, published in Puris 
about a fortnight since. Its title-page 
runs thns ; 

'« History and Practice of PHOTOGENIC DRAWING 
on the true Principles of the DAGUERREOTYPK, 
with the New Method of DronRaMiCc PAINTING; 
published by order of the French Government. By 
the Inventor, L. J. M. DAGUERRE, Officer of the 
Legion of Honour, and Member of various Acade- 
mieś. Translated from the Original by J. S. MEsmxs, 
LL.D.” ś:c. 

In his Preface, the translator, with ho- 
nest enthusiasm, characterizes Daguerre's 
work as * the first manual of a new 
science," * exhibiting a faithful record of 
the progress, the hopes, disappointments, 
and sutcess of two men, who, in the term 
of their successive efforta for twenty-five 

ears, laboured incessantly in search of tle 
nvention.', 
The contents are classificd in four chap- 
ters. The first comprises the Bill for 
rewarding the inventorssgranting to M. 
Daguerre, an annual pension for life of 
6,000 frames, (-£250 sterling); to M. 

iepve, jun., a similar pension of 4,000 
francs, (4166 13s. 4d.) ; these pensions 
being one-half in reversion to the widows 
of the inventors. Next isthe Bill presented 
by the Minister of the Interior, M. Du- 
chatel, to the Chamber of Deputies in June 
last, |oPone the above grants, explain- 
ing the partnership of M. Daguerre and 
Niepce, and bearing M. Arago's guarantee 
for securacy. The Commission appointed 
to examine the discovery were the folłow- 
ing memhera of the Chamber, MM. Arago, 
Etienne, Carl, Vatout, de Beaumont, 
Tournoućr, Delessert (Francois), Combarel 
de Leyval, and Vitet, all names distin- 
guished in science. TheSpecial Commission 
of Peers was composej of Barons Athalin, 
Besson, Gay Lussac, the Marquis De 
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A Vicomte Simóon, Baron Thónard, 
and the Comte de Noć. 'The next docu- 
ments are Arago's very minute and inte- 
resting Report to the Deputies, and a 
similar rt from the Special Commis- 
sion to the Peers. [In these papers we 
notice a discrepancy: the translator 
stating, in a note to the Depnties” Report, 
that the apparatus costs, at preseńt, in 
Paris, about 620 ; whereas, in the Peers' 
Report, the expense i$ stated at about 400 
francs, (£12 sterling.) . 

Chapter II. includes the practical and 
historical details of the invention; and 
relates the parthership of Niepce and 
Daguerre ; with experiments and improve- 
ments. A pe ot Daguerre's priority to 
Niepce, is the application of iodine, which 
constitutes the great distinetion between 
the processes of the two cx enterk ; 
«in a word,” says the translator, * be- 
tween the approximation and the real 
principle.” 

Chapter III. is, however, still more 
practical in ita details, as a quotation 
will shew :] : 

The designs are executed upon thin 
plates of silver, plated on copper. Al- 
though the copper serves principally to 
support the silver foil, the combination of 
the two metals tends to the perfection of 
the effect. The silrer must be the purest 
tbat can be procured, As to the copper, 
its thickness Wight to be sufficient to 
maintain the perfect smoothness and fat- 
ness of the plate, so that the images may 
not be distorted by the warpinę of the 
tablet ; but unnecessary thickness beyond 
this is to be avoided, on account of the 
weight. The thickness of the two metals 
NEW; ought not to exceed that of a stout 
card. 

The process is divided into five ope- 
rations. 

1. The first consists in polishing and 
cleaning the plate, in order to pop it 
for receiving the sensitive coating, upon 
which the light traces the design. 

2. The second is to apply this eoating.. 

3. The third is the placing the prepared 
plate properly in the camera obscura to 
the action ot lignt, for the purpose of 
receiving the image of Nature. 

4. The fourth brings out this image, 
which at first is not FMfble on the plate 
being withdrawn from the camera obscura. 

6. The fifth and last operation has for 
its object, to remove the sensitive coating 
on which the design is first impiemed, 


* because this coating would continue to be 


affected by the rays of light, a rty 
which would necessarily and quiek]y de- 
tę the picture. 

[The operations are then miAutely de- 
seribed ; under the third of which is the 
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following passage on the time necessary 
for p zóng fe design, which depends 
entirely on the intensity of light on the 
bjodta, the imagery of which is to be re- 
produced. Aż Paris, for example, this 
varies from three to thirty minutes.) 


"Itls likewise to be remarked, that the. 


seadons, as well as the hour of the« day, 
gxzert considerable influcnce on the celerity 
of the operation. „The niost favourable 
time is from seven t0 three o'clock; and a 
drawing which, iń the months of June and 
July, at Paris, may be taken in three or 
four minutes, will require five or six in 
May or August, seven or eight in April 
and September, and so on in pp a to 
the progress of the season. These are only 

eneral data for z bright or strongly 
illuminated objects, for it often hay/pens 
that twenty minutes are necessary in the' 
most farourable months, when the objecta 
are entirely in shadow. 

The latitude is, of course, a fixed cle- 
ment in this calculation. In the south of 
France, for example, and generally in ajl 
those couńtries in which light has great 
intensity, as Spain, Italy, Śzc., we can 
easily understand that these designs must 
be obtained with greater promytitude than 
in more northern regions. It 1s, however, 
very important not to cxceed the time 
necessary, in different circumstances, for 
producing a design, hecanęf, in that case, 
the lights in the drawing will not he clear, 
but will be blackened by a too-prolonged 
solarization. If, on the contrary, the time 
has becn too short, the sketch witl be very 
vague, and withoat the proper details, 

[To preserve the sketches, place them 
in squares of strong pasteboard, with a 
glass over them, and frame the whole in 
wood: they will thenceforth be unalter- 
able, even by the sun's light. It has, how- 
ever, been proposed to preserve these 
exquisite worka by means of a coat of 
varnish ; upon which M. Daguerre notes:] 

The author made attempts to preserve 
his sketches by means of! different var- 
nishes obtained from succinum, copal, 
indian rubber, wax, and various resins ; 
but he has observed, that, by the RUA 
tien of any varnish whatsoever, the lights 
in these sketches were considerably weak- 
ened, and, at thę same time, the deeper 
tones were hidden. * %o this disadvant 
was added the still greater injury from the 
decomposition 'of the mercury by all the 
warnishes tried ; this effect, which did not 
became apparent till after the lapse of two 
"OP three months, terminated. in a total 
destragtion of the forma „of the objects 
repregęnted. 'Even had this not been the 
caśe, the author wonld huve deemed ita 
pufficient feazon' for rejecting all varnishes, 
that they injured the vigour and elearness 
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of the lighta. The quality most to be 
desired in the new art, is this intensity of 
tone in the contrast of the lights and 
sbadows. 

[As tbe several illustrative details of the 
Photogenic Art have, from time to time, 
appeared in the Literary FForid, we shall 
scarcely be expected to quote the instrne- 
tions from the work before us; the utility 
of which is best denoted by the translator'u 
statement, that, -by its aid, the apparatns 
may be constructed cheapły, an 7 any 
one. **The thickness of the coating,” 
observes a French yphilosopher, ** will be 
estimated when we shall be able to weigh 
light, or find a third proportional between 
time and eternity.” 

The several instructions are illustrated 
by six pages of outline diagrams of the 
requisite apparatus, so that inexperienced 
operators may soon become adroit mani- 

ulators. Thus, Plate I. shews the wire 
rame for ponpo a the plate while heat- 
ing ; the * plate of plated silver” on which 
the design is made ; the board upon which 
the plate is laid ; the spirit-lamp, and the 
muslin bag, with pumice powder for po- 
lishing. Plate II. shews the box for iodine, 
used in the second operation ; and a 
grooved case for jęki] the plates from 
injury. Plate III. * represents four diffor- 
eut positions of the frame into which the 
plate with its wooden tablet is put, on 
removal from the iodine process;'' the 
objects being, to adapt the plate to the 
camera obscura, and to protect the iodine 
coating from the action of light till the 
moment in which it receives the focal 
image. Plate IV. shews the camera ob- 
scura, as adapted to Photogenie I)elinea- 
tion. Plate V. represents three views of 
the apparatus for submitting the płate to 
the vapour of mercury; a kind of case, 
provided with a spirit lamp, and a ther- 
mometer on one'side to denote the rate of 
the process. Plate VI. shews various 
apparatus for the last operation of washing 
the plate ; as three troughs, with the plate 
placed therein; the fannel for filtering 
(not * purifying,” which is a very untech- 
nical phrase.) the saline wash; a little 
hook br shaking the plate while in the 
wash ; and a wide-mouthed bottle for 
warming the distilled water—such a vessel 
as we have seen brought to table, filled 
with hot water for the less phiłosophical 
process of mixing *grog.'  Altogether, 
these illustrations are v minute, yet 
not more go than was requisite for * ope» 


* rators ;” for the process is one of extreme 


nicety. 'The fourth and last chapter elu- ' 
cidates another new art, invented by Da- 
guerre—the principle and ractical details 
of Dioramie Painting ; and, at the outset, 
we learn that, however the Diorama may 
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hate been admired in England, we have 
not here scen the most successful pictures, 


There are] : 

The Midnighó Mass=fand-slip in the 
ZY of Goldau— The Temple of Solomon 
-—-and lhe Cathedral of Saintć Marie de 
Montrćal. Each of these paintings has 
pea O with the aa. effects 
of night and day za stealing over 
them. To these efiects of light aa added 
others, arising from the decomposition of 
form, by means of which, as for example, 


in the Midnight Maas, figures a pe : 


where the spectators had just beheld seats, 
altars, Sc. ; or, again, asin Tźe I alley of 
(roldau, in which rocks tumbling from the 
mountains replaced the prospeet of a suil- 
ing valley. 

[ATI who have seen the dioramie pie- 
tures, whether in the French or English 
capital, will be especially gratified with 
the explanations of *the Pictorial Pro- 
cesNes. ” 

In a note is related the following very 
gratifying anecdote of Daguerre's extreme 
inodesty and great personal worth :] 

On the 19th August, when the secret of 


the process was to be for the first time 
publichy announced in the Institut, M. 
Arago began his admirable address on this 


occasion, by apoloyizing for his taking 
apparently the place of another: * I have 
to express my regret that the inventor of 
this most ingenious apparatus has not 
himself undertaken to explain all its pro- 
perties. This morning, even, I begped—I 
entreated the able artist to yield to a wish 
which I well knew is universal ; but a bad 
sore throat—fear of not being able to 
render himself intelligible without the aid 
of plates; in short,” added the philosopher, 
with admirable feeling, * a little too much 
modesty-—a burthen that the world bears 
so lightly— proved obstacles which I have 
not been fortunate enough to surmount. 
I hope, then, I shall be pardoned the ap- 
pearance which I am this day proud to 
make before this assembly.” M. Arago's 
explanations werę delivered without notes; 
his eloquence, so admirably A to 
the subject, could onły be exceeded by the 
reverentiał attention with which his expla- 
nations were heard by probably the largest 
meeting that had ever assembled in the 
halle of the Institut. M. Daguerre is 
ardentły devoted to his profession ; and, 
on looking at some of his pictures, it ise 
hardly possible not to believe that he has 
taken lessons from his own secret, in a 
most skilfnl management of the lights 
which they exhibit. A pleasing proof of 
his simple love of art appears in his title- 
page, which thus announces the author— 
: by Daguerre, painteg” Śe. 

[We may here mention, that since the 
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experinients quoted in our last Number 
fromt'the Timeg, M. S. Cróix has removed 
the exhibition from Piccadilly to the Argyll 
Rooms, in Regent-street. 'We have there 
seon the plate referred to in the above 
repor(, and can join testimony to its 
exquisite minuteness. The effect is, how- 
ever,*wholly unfitted for representation by 
way of engraving in our miscellany. ln 
the exhibition-room,gour attention was 
drawn to a fine photogenic copy of a 
Rembrandt, by Havrell, which in delicacy 
and softness of tint is strangely at va- 
riance with the *fac-simile" engravinga 
commonly seen; the latter affording a 
rery inadequate idea of the characteristics 
of the new art. Of course, Daguerre's 
proegss, in scientific merit, takes long 
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in its hold on the mułtitude. The pub- 
lishers of the translation of Daguerre's 
exposition, it should be added, deserve 
raise for the low price at which they 
ave produced this little work ; and we 
trust that such enterprise will be repaid by 
an cxtensive sale. Economy of publica- 
tion is one of the best methods of rendering 
science popular, by making its delights 
accessible by all classes.] 


<a R WAZA 


Karisles, 


Cock-fighting in St. Helena.—There is a 
strong temptation to this wicked sport in 
the fine Breed of cocks produced in the 
island, evidently posseasing an admixture 
of Malay blood ; but not attaining the size 
that they do in India, 

The New Magistrate.—He was a low- 
bred, nasty-tempered individual, but his 
money had the usual effect of making him 
a country gentleman, and a county magis- 
trate. As soon as he became a beak, he 
shewed his talons, and had spring-guns, 
steel-traps, and spikes, set over his 
estates ; would not allow a cur of any kind 
to be kept by any cottager, and sent every 
man to prison whom he suspected of 
wiring a hare, or trapping a rabbit. He 
a all the foxes m his covers, and s ar 

e gapways and gates, to ent the 
konia! coming qpqp kie poi „and 
allowed no one a Se wały: of any 
kind. The game that he killed he sent up 
to London, exchan it for wine and 
fish, and pry all his servants to dine on 
rabbits, until they nauseated the very sight 
of them.—New Monthly Magazine. 

(r: Aero oai has been stated, that if 
all England were cultivated as well me the 
counties of Northumberland and, Lincoln, 
it woułd produce móre than double the 
quantity of food that is now obtained. 
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The Zel." Dr, Buckland, in some obser- 


vationg:on the adaptation of the covering 
of ali to the medium in which the 
live, adduces the minnte scales of the eel, 
covered. oyer with mucus, to protect it in 
the mud ; this mtcus preventing the scales 
"from 'being grated or injured. | 

adn sdmerican Judge sita on his bench 
half asleep, with his hat,on, and hie coat 
and shoes off; hiszeels kicking upon the 
railing, or table,which is us high, or higher 
than his head ; his toes peeping through a 
pair of old worsted stockings, and a huge 
guid of tobacco in his cheek.—Capiain 

urryał, 

JH hat sort of. Morning $—Old General 
—— used to ask his servant—-* John, 
what sort of morniny is it? *' A slikbery, 
slobbery morning, Sir.” Then close thę 
curtains, John, and call me this time to- 
morrow, if it be fine. *—Metropołstan. 


An Auction Sale. 


« Alack ? 'tis sad, when the sacred hearth 
Ia throng'd by public wonder; 
And the tkousand things that made its worth, 
To manhood'e thought, aud to childhood's mirth, 
Are shar'd vy civil plunder.'' 
New Monthiy Magazine. 
County Directaries.—The Messrs. Rob- 
sons are extending their Directory system 
from the metropolis thronghout the pro- 
vinces. They have nearly ready for pub- 
lication a * Comrmerciyj. Directory” of 
Essex, Ilerts, Kent, Middlesex, Surrey, 
and Sussex; Bedu, Bucks, Cambridge, 
Iluntingdon, Norfolk, and Suffolk ; with a 
, map of each county, Z0$ in. by Ibżin. The 
utility of such a work, if well executed, 
i be bp ded t h 
arriage— n o a paper on the 
Fduca ional Stafistics of Bieolńeliam; 
czat read to the British Association, 
are some PE: and physiological 
remarks, from which it appears that the 
imperfection of the senses most frequently 
occurs in the offspring of marriages be- 
tween first cousius, and other nearrelations. 
Oxford-street sKuperimęntał Pavement.— 
The granite, filled in with Claridge's as- 
phalte, and the granite grouted, are in 
excellent condition. The Bastenne Gau- 
śjac bitamen shews slight ruta. The sur- 
face of the wooden blocks is a4 smooth 
and even a3 first laid down ; the 
wood is sonnd, and the wear scarcely per- 
ceptible: consequently, thę coramittee 
have recnminended this mode of paviug as 
equal to the traffic of Oxford-street, * sub- 
ject to certain regulations.” 
Leiter from a Gamekceper== Sur, oblig 
Ane'hy kun oyer the day after nex. I 


wanóy to'kilł a kep of Bp Master's 
ok.» k in to 8 tan i M.P., and Tm 
ugdv all (Gagectofn:ns will vate, for us a 
SBiskot of Gan. . YGu nos our manners— 









. Ad receniiy observed, " 
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kurm crośs lore farm, and shut all you sees 
in your rode. Yóur okedent servant, Long 
Tom. P.S. Kum śrły, and tle onder kip- 
pz will git brekfst reddy.'*— New Monthly 

AZARE: : 

he Tournanent—When jt was first 
intimated that the Duke óf Beaufort would 
not attend the Tournament, at Eglintoun, 
the report reached. the ears of Theodore 
Hook at a dinner-table not a hundred 
miles from Kensington Gore. * How's 
that 7” inquired Theodore hastily ; ** Beau- 
fort not go to the Tduarnament—nonsense, 
fmpossibie |” * Tarda podagra won't con- 
sent,” was the rejoinder; * steel boots are 
not very comfortable in the gout.” * Pooh, 
Po. said the wit, *the gout needn't 
»aulk him, can'£ he wear hia huć shoes ?* — 
Sporting Review. 

T'weffih-cake.—Some kind heart sup- 
plied the Antarctic Expedition vessels with 
a twelfth-cake, to be opened on the G6th of 
January, 1840! The diameter of the globe 
will then be between the giver and the 
receiver.— Laferary (razette, 

Mr. Thomas Constable has been ap- 
alt Her Majesty's printer in Edin- 

urgh.—Scofsman. 

The Botanicał Magazine.—Of this work, 
commenced by William Curtis, the cele- 
brated botanist, who died in 1799, there 
were 3,000 copies sold monthly ; a number, 
we should think, scarcely since paralleled 
by any similar work. 











COMPLETION OF VOL. I. 

Ir now becomes our pleasant duty to thank the 
ubłic for the daily increasing patronage of the 
ITERARY WORLD from its comniencement; and to 

add our assurance of unsparing exertion to main- 
fain and to merit such distinguished encouragement. 
To Friends and Correspondents our bęst acknow- 
łedgments are due, for several contributions of ori- 
ginal and striking character; as well-ax for many 
suggestions of incidental improvementa, £c. It is 
a source of PE gratificatłon to know, that al- 
ready has this Miscellany largely gained the favour 
of the intellectua] classes, and partaken very libe- 
rally of their sterling support. Although we com- 
menced but late in the spring, our węekly shect is 
welcomced, for its novelty, to many a fireśide ; and, for 
its matter-of-fact worth, is promised a płace in many 
a *' family library.” Even in the food of periodicals, 
the exertions of one who has laboy"ed long in good 
ańd cheap literature, have not been lost, or over- 
looked; but have been porn retógnised. Still, 
ome waz not built jn a day ;” 
the best patronawe may be of graduał growth; and 
of our warmiest friends, (we know of a goodly mus- 
ter,) we only ask the favour to skew put Miascellany, 
though a kindly word, by way of rider, wilł not be 
rshaken of. In auch competition as benefits the 
reader, we promise unabafed zeal. And naw, to 
quote ourselves, (see page 239,) "The world is wide 
enough for all. The novelty consłsts in the fashion, 
the 'callida junctura of the workrnan ; *a euvre on 
oounait Fartisan,'" 
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" THE;MITCHELSTOWN. CAVBRN.* 


+ *'Fatl newły-discovered geołogital phe- 


hómónón p. ya e a, e 
o jerary, in the Nou 
and ha the townland of 
in the valley 
Knogk- 
mildówn chains of mountains; the fitmer 
tónatituting kaja 41 the la ta 
southern, bońndary revailing rock 
aż this extremity ŚĆ the Galtees is con- 
passes ihto 
sandstone; while that which composes 
the opposite chain of hills possesses a 
structure intermediate between that of 
saridstone and schist, and includes few, 
if any, róunded or water-worn pebbles. 
The material of the interposed valley 
is compact, limestone ; and” this 
rock, in the townland already mentioned, 
forms two smtalł ronnded hills, within both 
of which cavrities of considerable magni- 
tude exist. Qne of these, namely, thut 
occarring in the western elevation, has 
been known fróm the remotest antiquity, 
and repeałedly O: the other was 
onły discovered on May 3, 1833, 

The hill within which the newly dis- 
covered cave exists, rises to the height of 
about a hundred feet above the Caher and 
Mitchelstown road; and the entrance to 
it, which is at the bottom of a quarry, 
is somewhat less than halfway up. or 
about sixty feet from thE”*summit. The 
mouth of the adit is covered by an iron 
grating. Upon getting within this grating, 
a narrow passage of qbout four feet in 
height and thirty-thriójf in length, and 
słoping at an angle of abont 30? with the 
horizon, przej in an almost vertical 
prećipice, fifteen feet in depth, down which 
the visitor passes by means of a ladder. 
Advancińg forward from the foot of the 
ladder, the floor resumes its original angle 
of inclination, which it-maintains for 
distance of abbut twenty-eight feet. It 
now becomes nearły horizontal, and con- 
tinues so for 342 feet, or until'the opening 
into the Lower Middle Cave is reached. 
The bearing, however. of this passage, 
which was hitherto dus south, becomta, at 
250 feet from the mouth of the middle 
cave, south-east. The height of the en- 
trance varies a geod deal, the limits being 
tSEtzet ; its average 
adth from the ladder to the point where 
bkaring takes a more easterly direc- 


tion, is about nine, and from this.point to 


 fhó, entrance of the care, twenty-seven 
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feet. The floor, from the foot of the 
ladder forward, is everywhere strewed 
with blocks of limestone ; and the roof, 
which is very irregular, exhibits scarceły 
sy, sparry productions. 
he new ś zryte cavern is, there- 
fore, not a single excąvation, but is com- 
posed of a mumber of chambers, some of 
reater, some of less magnitiude, connected 
by rugged and narrow passage ; the floor 
of these :being goay covered with pris- - 
matie blocks of limestone, and the sides 
and ceiling loaded with calcarecus inerus- 
tations. Pillars also of the same material 
often connect the floor and ceiling; and 
the masses of limestone on the floor are, 
in many places, covered with spar, giving 
rise to stalagmitie productions of the most 
varied and fantastic appearance. 
The several chambers are designated the 
«« Lower Middle,” * Upper Middle,” and 
ść Iong, ”*Caves.” The er Middle Cave 
is oć considerable extent, and, in shape, 
resembles a mattress, or bottle with cylin- 
dric neck and globular bottom; from its 
domed roof, thirty-Ńve feet high, hang small 
stalactites, and a sheeting of sparry matter 
spreads along the joints of the limestone, 
and partly covers the floor, which is 
strewed with tetrahedral limestone blocks, 
From the southern extremity of the 
above chamber, a passage sixty feet in 
length, leads to one of somewhat greater 
magnitude, and much greater interest, 
named the Upper Middle Cave ; with a roof 
nearly horizontal, and raised twenty feet 
above the floor. This is the most remark- 
able part of the entire cavern for the mag- 
nitude and fantastic beauty of ita sparry 
productions. At the entrance is * the or- 
gan,” a huge calcareous growth resembling 
thut musicał instrument in shapę. In this 
compartment, too, occur nine great pillars 
of carbonate of lime, rising from the floor 
to the ceiling; cf these, the lower third ix 
usually of great diameter, and irregular 
form, while the upper portion ia of the 
shape of an inverted cone, the base of 
which is in the ceiling, while the vertex is in 
connexion with thelower portion of the pil- 
lar. The most remarkable pillurs arenanmed 
by the guides, * Drum,” and * Pyramid." 
base of the Dram is not simple, but 
composed of stałks cemented together, and 
having leaved or foliated edges; eome of 
which arę very thin, and when struck 
gently, vibrate with an agreeable sound. 
he Pyramid risea fourteen feet in pI 
and resta upon a massive bagę. The other 
pillars are ef inferior size, bb of ior 
symmetry and beauty. Abont twenty feet 
from the Pyramid is a rectangular sparry 
poaca from its shape, nóined the 
able. Stałactites ond stałagmites every- 
where abotnd, thę, former hanging froin 
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the roof, the latter springing from tlie 
floor. From the Upper Middlę Cave are 
two exits, śast and south, besides that al- 
ready mentioned. The eastern brauch 
terminates at 110 feet" distance iń a ouł de 
sac ; from the extremity of which is sent 
off a northern arm, leading to the Celłar 
Cave, and what is called the River, from 
its being subjected to the action of running 
water. The southern exit conducts, w a 
stecp and rugged passage, about fifty feet 
in length, to what is called 

The Long Cave; which, however, con- 
sists of several galleries, cross galleries, 
and fissures, through fine red clay, in many 
plaecs shceted over with thin spar. The 
calcarcoua concretions do not equal, in 
beauty, those of the Upper Middle Cave ; 
save those at the eastern extremity of 
the largest gallery, where the spar ex-* 
hibits the graceful and brilliant undula- 
tions of the richest drawing=room dra- 
peries. To none of these gallerićs has 
been found an absolute termination. 

Returning to the Łower Middle Cave, we 
find ontletu and eross passages, one of 
which is reasonably inferred to have a 
subterranean connexion with that prolon- 
gation of the Upper Middle Cave, in which 
the river is found. In the second outlet 
of tlte Łower Middle (avec, are four mag- 
nificent pillars, and a cavity, composed 
entirely of spar, and known as the żed- 
chamker ; together with three stupeudous 
stalagmites, and a pillar extending from 
the floor to the eciling, named Łoć's utfe. 
'Tbis huge stalactitic production oceurs at 
the entrance of an avenne, leading to the 
(iarretl Cave, the Grand Kingston Gallery, 
and the Sand Care. 

The Garrett Cave extends 255 fcet, gra- 
duating from fifteen to fifty-five feet in 
breadth, the floor ascending to within a few 
feet of the ceiling : there is no department 
of the entire cavern iif which pillars, sta- 
lactites, and stalagmites of spar arc more 
numerous, or more beautiful. 

But ćhe Grand Kingston Gallery, shewn 
in the Engraving, is the most remarkable 
compartment of the entire excavation. It 
is a perfectly straight hall, 175 feet in 
length, and seven in breadth, with a direc- 
tion abont one point to the west of north. 
The arching of tbis gallery is in the Go- 
thie style, and its wałls are everywhere 
glazed with spar, in some places red, in 
others mottled, but nowhere of a perfestly 
whitę colour. This gallery, at the dis- 
tance a 126 a from its a was 
originally blo up by a thin diaphragm 
or Sheet of spar; but it is now perfectly 
continuous throughout, a passage having 
becn, some time ago, broken in the parti- 
tion, throngh whigh one individual at a 
time can pass. Jmmediately beyond this 


partition, a largę piłłar is met with ia the 

centre of the ; about Śfteen fęgt 

further on, another of the same magnitude; 
and some distance beyond this, and ina 

line, four' others of inferior size. The 

grand gallery terminates in a rectangular 

cave, fifty-two feet wide and thirty long, 

fun the north of which there is a passage 

If” same line with the grand gallery, 

and whieli admits of being expłored. to 

the extent of eightylheven feet. Fromy;the 

rectangular cave jest described, and which 

is sitnate about twelve feet lower than the 
floor of thę Kingston Gallery, there is a 
passage leading back to the entrance of 
the Garrett Cave. This passage ia called 

the Sand Cave, from the quantity of this ' 
material which covera ita floor. 

The length of the cavern, from the en- 
trance to the extremity of the long cave, is 
700 fect ; but a line passing through the 
grand gallery, and extending to the 
northern and southern limits of the entire 
series of cavities, would measure 870 feet. * 
Another line, drawn from the entrance 
to the farthest extremity of the Garrett 
Cave, has an east and west direction, 
measuring 572 feet, which may bę, con- 
sidered as giving the greatest breadth of 
the cavern, or as comprchending its 
eastern and western boundaries. The 
floors of the difierent chambers, namely, 
of the Lower Middlg, Upper Middle, and 
Long, Cave are nearly horizontal, and 
depressed about fifty-five feet below the 
grate through which the cavern is entered. 
The depression of the Kingston Gallery 
below this poż is but forty-seven feet, 
and that of the eastern end of the Garrett 
Cave but nineteen. 

iady Chatterton explored the Mitchels- 
town Cave : the girl who helped oar fair. 
tourist tlirough the sinuosities, in doing 
so, nearly dislocated Lady Chatterton's 
arms, and was twice on the point of set»: 
ting her petticoats on fire, lu nę dafipęte 
to prevent her from tumbling down the dark. 
abyss: and this said wild<looking, peod- 
natured damsel, whispered'in the tówrjyt's 
ear, after they had emerged frora' the 
shadowy depths, a legend of the. cave, , 


nearly as follows : | p 
« In the good old times, there. lived od 


that mountain , opposite, a, man .'cólled 
Jerry Maloner="h Gme-tię he: wós, as 
ever danced at wake, or.sknqg 'at weddia ; 
and as genęrous a heąrt'.as' óver gave food 
and lodgin to the.poer. A powet of riches 
he sure enough had, mil got by the, fine 
wool he cut from a flock of big grećn 
Seep, that used tó' fęed on the mountain. 

very blessed sqpmmer he sheared them 
himself, under. (hę.forest trees*ańd the 
never « finger wopld he let nigli ór next 
'em, but his own. a ad 
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„_ * Jerry Malone loved the dance and the 
song, RQA: a „męrry. heart had he, He 
thought of.mothing in. the wide world, but 
diuaróing himself, until he was twenty- 
' png; and then he thought that sure twas 
high  (ime for him to begin to think o' 
chapging his condition, and taking a wife. 
. He hada't to look far for one, for Mary 
Walsh,.the prettiest girl in the place, 
lived only a miłę off. : 
 * Mary was mighty: shy at first, as well 
became a dacent well-behaved colleen like 
ber; but at łast, after a great deal of 
coorting and diseoursing, she consinted to 
become Misthress Malone. Well, Jerry 
was the happy boy, sure enough, the night 
he got her to make him the promise, * Tia 
„you that are in luck now, Jerry Malone, 
says he to himself, an' he going hotne ; 
an 'tis an ili 
long may you live to win and wear her. 
An 'tis a fine wedding feast we'll have— 
we'll treat thę whole country round, and 
have such lashings of mate and drink, as 
will astonish the neighbours; ft for a 
king's daugkter the wedding shall be, and 
DV kill the ould big sheep for it—sure, 
we'll hardly miss him ont of the flock, that 
we won't.” 

ś« So the day before the weddin, Jerry 
goes to the fold, and takes hold of the 
ould big sheep; intending to kill him ; but 
no sooner did the qumb baste see the 
knife in Jerry's hand, tłan he knew 
*twasn't the shears, and he sets up a 
bleating, such a bleating, as never christian 
sheep made in the whole wide world 
before him; and all the others joined with 
him, 'till Jerry Malone was well nigh 
stunned, and the ould shecp slipped his 
head out of the young man's hands as 

niet and misy as a lump of butter would 
8 R: a hot pratie. Well, the mi- 
nute the po got out of his grip, down 
he rnns as swift as the stream of a water- 
fall, and all the flock tearing after him 
like mad, till they reached the entrance 
to the ould cave, that place you see there 
on the opposite hill, and then in they 
tumbled one after the other as quick as 
pratien into the pot. | . 

y Poor Jerry Malone was frightened 
out of his siven sinses, as well he might, 
| ran a e call the neighhbours as fast 
85 he could 1uy"Te tomęsaund; and the 
tąck lights and exploded all over the cya 

, AgaIR and again, but never heard tale or 
„6 p more of the sheep. 
, „ś€Ś0 Jerry Malene lost his fiock, and 
"łoyt bia fortin, and, what was worse than 
"all, vas DA. for. hex father 
woki Bevey gongent to give beautiful 
hdd. bet wizrcared so tinder and dacent, 
lipe *Shóć skad ' nothing. This 
R wdrst xiroke of all; dnd sure 


WIE 





nt girl you've got, and ' 


enough it went to poor aiysE zek en- 
tirely. He took on the more because he 
thought he had brought all his misfortunes 

on himself, for not being satisfied with 
his fine flock, an for wanting to make 
mutton of them that way. *Twould pity 
you to see him melting away day after 
day, till at last, poor craythur, he fairly 
died of pining and a broken heart.” 


ASSAM TEA. 


Tue issue of the attempt to cultivate 
tea in Assam has acquired increased im- 
portance since the lute suspension of the 
trade with China, and the difficulties which 
appear to threaten it. At the same time 
tliat an Association was forming in Lon- 
don, one also was established in Calcutta, 
for carrying out, on a large scale, the 
cultivation of the tea-plant in Assam, 
where, from experiments made under the 
orders of the Indian authorities, its prac- 
ticability had been ascertained ; and, from 
actuul survey, it was proved that the 
country ubounded with the tea-plant, and 
with every fucility for promoting its further 
production, under approved systems of 
management, to the greatest extent. A 
junetion of the intierests of these two 
Companies has taken place ; the foreign 
Association being re-constituted under the 
title of the Bengal Branch Assam Com- 
pany ; the local management of which is 
to be conducted by a committee of direc- 
tors, to be elected exclusively in the latter 
Company. A negotiation is now in pro- 
gress with the Indian authorities for the 
transfer of their establishment, with the 
working machinery employed in the ex- 
perimental cultivation; and lettęrs have 
been addressed on the part of the Company 
to the Government superintendents in 
Assam, requesting all possible informa- 
tion, To one of these it has been replicd 
that there is an * unlimited field for such 
operations as are contemplated ; abun- 
dance of tea-plants in a country” said to 
be * flowing with milk and honey; pro- 
visions abundant, and easily PO 
and only requiring labour and capital to 
develop the ample resources possęssed. 

It was stated, also, in this communica- 
tion, tbat, at that time, there were plants 
in cultivation equal to the production of 
100,000 fbs. of tea, if the means of mani- 
prłation were provided. Steps had been 
taken to remedy the deficieńcy of hands 
by procuring families in numhers to pro- 
ceed to, and settle in, that country; and 
a correnpondence has been opened with 
Singapore to obtain Chinęsę artisans con- 
versant with the details of tea prepara- 
tion. As so large a quzntity as 100,000 bs. 
had, in so short a space of time, been 
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planted and prepared on the experimental 
ground, where, on a small scale only, tle 
probation cultivation had been at- 
tempted by the Government, well-grounded 
expectations may be: entertained, that if 
the cultivation be adequately followed 
out, a sufficiency of teas will, in the course 
of a very few years, be produced to render 
this country entirely independent of the 
Chinese market.—4óridged from the City 
Letter in the Times, Sept. 28. 


THE LONDON AND BIRMINGHAM 
RAILWĄY.*—I. 

We have already introduced to our 
readers the series of Lithographie Draw- 
ings *illostrating the London and Bir- 
mingham Railway ;”” which has lately 
been executed by Mr. J. C. Bourne. The 


subjects are thirty-seven in number, besides* 


a map of the country between London 
and Birmingham ; there heing gleven 
views in Middlesex, eight in Hertfordshire, 
three in Buckinghamshire, ten in North- 
amptonshire, and five in Warwickshire, 
The whole form, assuredly, a pictorial 
work of the highest order of merit, whether 
the views are regarded as skilful drawings, 
or as specimens of lithographic art; and 
we are happy to learn that their reception 
by the public has bcen amply gratifying to 
the artist, so as, we hope, to encourage 
him to proceed in illnstrating other lines of 
railway in similar style, and with corres- 
pondent success, to that of the work be- 
fore us. 

Appended to the coneluding Part of Mr. 
Bourne's Drawings are some six and 
twenty large folio pages of letter-press 
« Historical and Descriptive Accounts” of 
the Railway, by Mr. Britton, F.S.A., which, 
to our thinking, form the most methodical 
and complete popular description of arail- 
way yet submitted to the public. By aid 
of this very interesting materiel, our object is 
to record in the Literary /Forld the leading 
characteristics of the London and Bir- 
mingham line. The details of Mr. Brit- 
ton's work, we have reason to know, have 
been collected with the most scrupulous 
regard to accuracy; and the author's in- 
quiries on different parts of the line have 
been unsparingly made, and as readily an- 
swered by the directors, engineers, secre- 
taries, architect, and surveyor ; added to 
which the author brings the antiquarian 
attainments of forty years' experiefice, 
groups the whole with first-rate topogra- 
phical skill, and invests it with the interest 
of an attractive narrative. 

The rapidity with which the London and 
Birmingham Railway has bcen executed, 
” e We have been informed that the outlay upon 


this Railway, during the present ycar, is estimated 
at £140,000; the income, at 4600,000. 


is as surprising as its vastness. "Tt has 
been completed * in the space of less than 
five years, from the end of 1838, when the 
works were commenced, to tember, 
1838, when the whole of the line was 
opened to the' public; *' nothing hut 
ocular or arithmetical evidence can at 
ońce demonstrate the stupendons character 
of those works; or the astounding fact, 
that six miłlions of money, at leagt, will 
be required for this single, daring, com- 
mercial speculation.” 

It is słałed that, so early as the year 
1823, a Company was formed for con : 
structing the London and Birmingham 
Railway, that shares were issued, and an 
urńnecessful application made to Parlia- 
ment for an Act. It is, however, certain, 
that Sir John Rennie surveyed the country 
between London and Birmingham, in 
1824; and that in 1826, he prepared a 
report strongly advocating a line of rail- 
way to pass near Oxford and Banbury. 
Mr. F. Giles next made another survey, 
and recommended a different route through 
Coventry ; and two rival Corfpanies were 
formed, but, in the year 1830, united ; when 
preference was given to Mr. Giles's line, 
altered und improved from the surveys of 
Mr. George Stephenson, who, in conjune- 
tion with his son, became engineer to the 
undertaking. In 1832, was printed Mr. 
Stephenson'z estimate of the cost of a 
railway of two lines of rails; the gross 
amount being less than 24 millions ; the 
income calculated at .£672,102 per annum; 
whilst *the annual expenditnre was set 
down at one-half that amount. A Bill was 
then introduced into, and passed, the 
House of Commons; but thrown out in 
committee in the House of Lords, July ł0, 
1832. In the following session, the Man- 
aging Committee renewed their appli- 
cation to Parliament, and: on May 3, the 
London and Birmingham Railway Act 
received the royal ussent. These preli- 
minary proceedings cost the Company thet 
enormonus sum of £'72,868 18s. 104. The 
Directors immediately purchased land, and 
commenced the works.* Mr. Robert Ste- 


* Official Reports, 1832-3. To shew the extra- 
vagant, extortionate expenses attending the legis 
lative business of contested kills, it may be uaeful 
to enumerate toż of Cc TZ 
following Comp  0IR., e Great Westethn, 
4£88,710 10s. lid.; the London and Southampton, 
430,040 168. Gd.; the Midland Counties, 626,776 
ls. 5d. ; the Birmingham and - Glouceuter, 
£12,000 163. 1d.; the Great Northemm, 620,526 118.74 ; 
the Grand Junetion, £22,757 10s. 4d.; and the 
Bristol and Exeter, £18,592 la. 10d. ''ln some 
cases,” says Mr. Porter, *' the sums here given con- 
tain the expenses of surveying and other disburse- 
ments, which necessarily precede the obtaining the 
Act of incorporątion. It is understood tHft the most' 
glaring of the above cases is complążely eclipsed by 
the charges atteńding the contests of the various 
lines projected to Brighton. "—-Progrem of ihe Nation, 
sec. iii. p. 72. 
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phenson was appolnted engineer-in-chief ; 
and a belief: was expr that the Rzil- 
way would "be' completed in about four 
yódre. fromt ita eommencement, ' This 
sxpectatioh has bóen mach better realized 
than that originally entertained as to the 
cost of the Railway. The time DRC: 
from the date of the first contract, till- the 
opening ot the entire line, Sept. 17, 1888, 
was only four years, four months; which, 
upon: the whole disfince of 1123 miles, 
girce, as the average rate of progress, one 
„mile in every fortnight. By various Acts, 
the capital of the Company has been in- 
„chęased to 54 millions.  * Considering 
tkia lurge amotnt in connexion with the 
length of the Railway, we find that the 
average cost per mile has not been less 
thau .£50,000 ; whereas Mr. R. Stephen- 
son's original estimate was at the rate of 
:€21,756 per mile.” By the revised estimate 
of Mr. R. Stephenson, in 1837,* the animal 
income expected from traffic on the Rail- 
way was stated at „£1,285,965. "The actual 
receipta in June, 1839, realized from 
£12,685 to £14,356 7s. weekly. 


London Terminus. 


The passenger terminus of the Railway 

is near Fuston-square, adjoining a great 
ublie road, which extends from the Bank, 
jn the City, to Paddingion, about Ńve 
miles. Anticipating „a large amount of 
business in carriages, paskenyers, and 
lugyage, the Directors of the Company 
purchased from the Duke of Bedford an 
ammpłe tract of land, to form the $tation. 
Immediately facing the entrance gate- 
ways are two large buildings—an hotel 
and cuffec-house, with dormitories. These 
buiłdings, like all other parts of this gi- 
bę undertaking, are on a spacious and 
andsome scale; they were designed by 
Philip Hardwick, Esq., and were erected 
in nine months, by Messrs. Grissell and 
Peto, * with that rapidity and excellence 
«of execution which at once demonstrate 
the powers and skill, as well as the modern 
system ot the Liondon builders.” Separat- 
ing the.Station from the publie street is 
the Gropyleum, or architectural gatewdy, 
(itmproperly called a portico,) having four 
es connected with it ; intermediate to 


whieh. and i ation with the whole, 
am azge TORRE *JPRumental iron 
gates, cast by J. J. Bramah.: The propy- 
lęum is 4 most successful adaptation of 
" thie Grecian Doric, and * exhibits 
oiłsęli to most advantuge, when viewed 
abliqiely, 80 ne to -shew ita line of roof 
asi, depth; especially as the cornice ia of 
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unusnally bold and new design, , being not" 
only ornamented with' projectińg lion 
heads, but crowned by a series of decp 
antilixee ; while, when beheld from a 
greater distance, the large stone slabs are*- 
also seen that cover the roof.” The extreme 
length of this entrance is upwards of 300 
feet ; ita total cost was „£35,000 ; and the 
quantity of stone aiogeć nearly 80,000: 
cubic feet. "The columns of the main 
entrance are higher than those of any 
other building in London ; measuring from 
the pavement to the top of the abacus, 
forty-four feet, two inches ; their diameter 
at the base is ciyht feet, six inches. They 
are constructed in eourses, each stone being 
of a wedge-like form, with the centre of 
the pillar left hollow. Tlire whole height 
of the building, to the samnit of the acro- 
terium, is seventy-two feet. A winding 
staircase in one ungłe leads to an apart- 
ment „within the roof, now used for the 
preservation of drawings, surveys, Śc. of 
the line of railway.  Phili ardwick, 
Esq., was the architect, and Messrs. W. 
and L. Cubitt the builders. The stone is 
from the Bramley Fall Quarries, in York- 
shire. "The paved platforms, or landings, 
within the gateway, are very extensive, 
and coutain nearly 16,000 superficial feet 
of Yorkshire stone; some of the stones 
comprising from seventy to eighty sqnure 
fect of surface each. Here is likewise a 
range of buildings, about 200 feet in length, 
with a Dorie colonnade of granite, each 
shaft beiug a single stone. 


Railway Carriages. 


The vehicles employcd upon the Railway 
are, at present, of three kinds: muil- 
coaches, which cost from .£500 to .£520 
each ; first-class carriages, from .£500 to 
4520 each ; and second-elass, from £130 to 
«£150 each. The,Travelling Post-office, 
in which the mails are conveyed, is fitted 
up with nests of shelves, drawers, desks, 
und pegs; and is attended to by one or 
more clerks, and a guard ; the former to 
sort und arrange the letters during the 
journey, and the latter to tie up and cx- 
change the mail-bags. An ingenious ap- 

aratus has been invented by J. Ramsay, 

sq., for the purpose of taking in and 
delivering these bags, during the passage 
of the train, and withoat diminishing its 
speed. Attached to the near side of the 
ofite is an iron frame, with a piece of net, 
which is expanded to receive a bag from 
the arm of a standard fńxed at the side of 
the road. At the same moment that a bag 
is delivered into the net, another is let 
down from the office by the machine, and 
thus an exchange of bags is instantly 
effected. The Travellihg Post-offices are 
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cach sixteen fcet in length, by seven ftet 
seven inches in width ; and cost „£600. 
Starting of the Trains. 

As soon as the carriages are connected 
with each other, and the paszengers scated, 
the train is pushed forward by the porters 
to a bridge under Wriothesley-street : here 
it is attached to a large endless rope, for 
the purpose of being drawn up an ascent 
in the line to the Camden Town Depót, 
a distance of more than a mile. A person 
stationed near the bridge transmits a sig- 
nal* to the top of the ascent, where a fixed 
steam-engine is instantly put in motion, 
and the train drawn 'upwards at the rate 
of from fifteen to twenty miles an hour. 
The gradients of this inelined portion of 
the Railway vary from 1 in 62, to ł in 
366. The road is entirely in a deep cut- 
ting, with retaining walls, for supporting 
the carth, on either side; it has four lincs 
of rails, und is crossed by seven brklges, 
which connect two publie roads, and five 
new streets, which are intersected. The 
endless rope, by which the ascent is ef- 
feeted, passes round large wheels, at the 
extremities of the plane, and over a num- 

ber of small sheaves, or pulleys, fixed 
along the centre of the trackway: it is 
3,744 yards in length, and scven inches in 
cireumference ; weighs 255 cewt., and cost 
£480, The chief cause of its employment 
was the objection made by the wealthy 
landholders to tke passage of a locomotive 
engine ainongst the houses on this part of 


the line. 
(To be continued.) 


LONDON THEATRES, 
A CENTURY ANT A QUARTER SINCE, 

[Deroe, in bis very interesting Journey 
through England, (first edition,) gives the 
following animated picture of the Theatres 
of the Metropolis in 17f4: 

The theatres here difier from those 
abroad, in that those at Venice, Paris, 
Brussels, Genoa, and other parts, you 
know, are composed of rows of small 
shut-boxes, three or fqur stories, in a semi- 
cirele, with a parterre below ; whereas 
here, the parterre, (commonly called the 
pit,) contains the gentlemen on benches ; 
and on the first row of boxes sit all the 
ladies of quality; in the second, the 
citizen” wiveśs and danghters ; and in the 
third, the common people and footmon ; 
so that, between the netu, you are as much 
diverted by viewing the beauties of the 

« This signal-spparatus is called a Pneumatie 
Telegraph, It consists of a tube underground, 
through which the air is forced, so as to produce a 
shrijl whistle; and it may be worked from either 
plane. The time occupied 


extremity of the inolin 
al ia less than four seconds. 


in the passage of the si 


audięnce, as while they act with the. 
subject of the play; and the whole is 
iliuminated to the greatest advantage: 

wheręas abroad, the stage being only . 
illnminated, and the lodge, or boxes, close, 

yada lose the plęastre of seeing the 

company ; and, indeed, the English have 

reason in this, for no nation in z world 
can shew sach an assembly of shiniug 
beaaties as here. s: 

The English affedć more the Italian 
than the French musie; and their own 
PRO ac are between the gravity of 
the first and the levity of the other. They 
have had several great masters of their 
own: Henry Purcell's works in that kind 
uree esteemed beyond  Lully's, every- 
where ; and they have now a good. many 
very eminent masters; but the taste of 
* the town being at this day all Italian, it is 
a great discouragement to them. 

No nation represents history 80 na- 
turally, so much to the life, and so close 
to truth, as the English ; they have miost 
of the ocecurrences of their own zn 
and all those of the Roman efapirę nobly 
acted. One Shakspeare, who lived in the 
last century, laid down a masterly found- 
ation for this in his excellent płays; and 
Mr. Addison hath improved that taste by 
his admirable * Cato.” 

Their comedies are designed to lash the 
growing follies in evgyy age; and scarce a 
fool or a co$tomb appears in town, but 
his folly is represented. And most of 
their comedians, in imitation of Moliere, 
have taken that province ; in which Mr. 
Cibber, an extreme good player, hath 
sueceeded very well. 

They seldom dcogenerate into farce, us 
the Italians; nor do they confine their 
tragedies to rhyme and whining, as the 
French. Im short, if you woułd ste the 
greatest actions of past ages played over 
again, and the present follies of mankind 
exposed, you must come here. z 

After the play, the best comhańy ' 

enerally go to Tom's and Wilł's cofiee- 

iouses, near adjoining, where there is 
playing at piquet, and the best'of conver- 
Reż e midnight. spe you = skat 
ue and green ribbons and stars, si 
familiarly, and talking with the same 


freedom, as if the ha „et ykók salt 
obólitanc me ; a 


and degrees je ; 

stranger tastes with pleasure the universal 
liberty of ch of the English nation. 
Or, if you like rather the company of 
ladies, there are nusemblies at most 
people of quality's honses. And in all 
z coffee-honges you a pk s: the 
oreign ts, but several English ones, 
with k.. oecurrences$ besidex 


papers qf morality and partyslisputes, 
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z SKETCHES OF BRIGHTON. —lI. 
zeeonijcóweć of Brightón are almost 
gof'ś qatriarctial chanicter. We do not, 
however, aspire żó the clearing up of. its 
-aboriginalhistóry | nor 'tan we claim fur- 
„fher acqnaintance with Brighthelm, (the 
„Saxon bishop, after whom the towa is 
Wa than the * mere conjecture” of 
tbekipographers.enables us to enjoy. AI 
Qar' reminiscences dhte within the present 
„eentury—some thirty years, * or 80,” a5 
the Pedlingtonians would say; during 
which period, no spot in our dear country 
has. presented snch miraculons changes 
aRQ creations as magnificent, Brighton. 
lta entire sea-frontage extends nearly 
three miles in length; the snperb addi- 
tions of our * life und times” being asike 
enst and west, and presenting such a dis- 
play of palatigł splendour as no other 
coast of England can equal. OF'its cha- 
racter, a Londoner may form some con- 
ception, by placing, in his mind's eye, the 
respective sides of Belgrave-sqnare, or of 
Regent-street, or the several terraces of 
the Regent's Park, in a line open to a 
noble, uninterrupted expanse of sca. 

The slight sketch, annexed, however, 
wąarns us to confine ourselves to one 
locality, nanely, the western section. [n 
our <*careless childhood,” this was the 

uiet, we had almost„aid, neglected por- 
tion of. Brighton.  Bnt fashita, shifting na 
the sand upon the shore, has, of late years, 
łocated here. Well do we rememhcr * the 
Battery” as almost the western werge of 
the town; when, beyond it, the several 
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houses lay, as it were, in the country. A 
uiet hotel or two, and a bathing estab- 
lishment, reminded us that we were still 
in Brighton ; and a solitary villa* jost kept 
the fashion of the place in.mind, us many 
a time and oft have we lingered along the 
rough (und barren road to Shoreham, 
strewn with the flowers of hoar antiquity. 
The cpt shews but a portion of the line 
of extension, which is, probably, of the 
most |pleasing architectural character— 
namely, Brunswick Terrace, built from the 
designs of Mr. Busby, a son of our re- 
spected friend, Dr. Busby,: of musical 
memory. This tergące consists of forty- 
two splendid houses, with offices in the 
rear. Between the two great divisions of 
the frontal line lies Brunswick-square, ex- 
tending about 700 feet from north to south, 


"and about 300 feet from eust to west, be- 


ing open to the sea on the south side. The 
wholę is fronted by an artificial esplanade, 
which extends a mile in length. Along 
this delightfal walk, the votaries of fashion 
are wont to exercise their ** recreant 
limbs,”” and recruit their wasted energies 
with the invigorating sea-breezes. The 
gay scene lacks lines oftrees only, to equal 
the bowievards of our inland neighbours ; 
but those who fregnent the coast, must re- 
collect that sea-air acts upon vegetation 
in the inverse ratio of its benefit to animal 
life ; so that the analogy of the tree and 
man does not hold good in such localities. 


* The *villa” of the Countess St. Antonio; a 
kind of ltalianized cottage, with two winga, then 
the scene of many a gay *'revel-rout,” notwith- 
standing its humility. 
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Scientific, Factg. 


BLOWING UP THE WRECE OF THE ROYAŁ 
GEORGE. 


CoŁONEŁ PaSLEY has, at length, suc» 


ceeded in fring off one of his enormous ' 


submarine mines of gunpowder against the 
wreck of the Royal George, at Spithead. 
On the 23rd ult., a cylinder, containing 
2,320 Ibs. of powder, was carefully lowered 
to the bottom, where it was placed along- 
side the most compact portion of the wrec 
which has yet been discovered by the 
divers. This operation was effected by 
means of hauling lines rove through blocks 
attached to the bottom of the ship by the 
divers. When everything was ready, the 
vessel in which the voltaic battery was 
paca was drawn off to the distance of 
00 feet, which is the length of the con- 
necting wires; and instantaneously, dh the 
cirenit being completed, the explosion took 
place, and the eflects were very remark- 
able. At first, the surface of the sea, which 
had before been perfectly smooth and 
calm, was violently agitated by a sort of 
tremulous motion, which threw it into 
small irregular waves, a few inches only 
in height. This lasted for three or four 
seconds, when a huge dome of water made 
its appearance, of a conical or, rather, bee- 
hive shape. At first, it opo to rise 
slowly, but rapidly increased in height and 
size till it reached the altitude of twenty- 
eight or thirty feet, in a tolerably compact 
mass. It then fell down, and produced a 
series of rings, which spread in all direc- 
tions. The first, or outer one of thewe, 
having the aspect of a wave several fect 
in height, curled and broke, as if it had 
been driven towards the shore. Neither 
the shock nor the sound was so great as 
had been expected by those who had wit- 
nessed the former explosions by Colonel 
Pasley, where the go of powder 
was only 45 ibs. ; but the effect produced 
on the water at the surface, congidering 
that the depth was ninety feet, was truly 
astonishing. What the effect has been 
upon the wreck will not be fully ascer- 
tained by the divers till the present spring 
tides are over, and the long periods of 
slack water at the neaps enable the divera 
to remain for upwards of half an hour 
nnder water. In the mean fime, it ie 
highly satisfactory to know that Colopel 
Pasley has sp: established his 
command over the application of the 
voltaic battery to sub-marine purposes; 
and that he can now, with certainty, ex- 
plode his charges at any depth of water. 
This wilł give him the power of placing 
his cylinders against the most refractory 
parts of the wreck, and, by blowing these 


to pieces, and dislocating the knęśs, tim- 
bers, and beams, enable him to draw the 
whole'up, Bit by bit, te the surface. Any 
son'who has seen the atlon of 
reaking up a ship oń Jand, knows that 
this is the only way of going to work with 
a nmasa 80 firmly bound together as a line- 
of-battle-ship, that even the action offfty- 
seven years of decayyunder water goes but 
a small way to disintegrate tle parts, 
The manly perseverance of Colonel Pas- 
ley, therefore, we are well convinced, will, 
in the end, effectnally clear the noble an- 
chorage of Spithead of this extremely 
troublesome obstruction.—7tmes. 
RA 0 
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LITTLE PEDLINGTONŃ AND THE PEDLINGTO"” 
NIANSŚ. RY JOHN POOLE, ESQ. 


[THE readers of the New Monthły Maga- 
żine have, doubtless, many pleasant recol- 
lections of the Little Pedlingtom Papers, b 
the author of Paul Pry. They are brim fall 
of fun, whim, and good-natured satire, 
which latter, be it remembered, is the tax 
a man pays for being eminent. Their hu- 
mour is occasionally * of the broadest;”' 
and here and there it may be objected, 
are specimens of fooling and trifling which 
may be o: some crusty and 
frumpish persóns who think themselves 
nothing if not critical ; whereas, to follow 
up the negative, they are nothing when 
they are? ala But, human nature 
is made up of such wcaknesses, and his- 
tory, literalły taken, is a * great liar ;* for 
royalty has delighted in something besides 
wearing its crowns and thundering forth 
commands; heroes have not always been 
fighting kattles, nor statesmen making 
laws: assuredly, all had their hours of re- 
laxation, their weak points, and their £- 
tlenesses, such as are admirably shewn . 
by the well-qualified author of Paul Pry. 
Little Pedlington is—what A in this 
mighty empire :—why, Little Pedlington, 
or every watering-place and publie resort 
in tht kingdom : and a precious farrago 
Aa i po fddle- 
addle of those gatherings of pi wh 
have nothing to but Na GKRPRASKE” 
by scores, and"strangle reputations by 
hundreds. Such is thę appetitę for scan- 
dal in these places, that it assumes the 
ferocity of rabies; for, not B fortnight 
since, we were assured that within our 
most splendid sea-town, upwards of 1,500 
cQą ies of a notęd scandalous chronicle are 

ud in a week| and, probably, ere long 
this hotbegd: of evil will boast ofits * So- 
ciety for the Mifusion of Scandal.” 
we are travejling: ** out of the record” qf 
the Pedlingtonians, and so return to eX- 
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plain thał the famed „pi have been 
soliectóć Arid re-rmblisiieć in two pocket 
' vqlinhes. "The uniformity of their satire, 
and ita cohseqtent cleverness, are now seen 
sto advditage drest ;” and a very 
atmising picture it presents of the weak 
side '6f the little-great world. The author 
ds ceftainly one of our neatest wita; his 
satire is well turned żnd well aimed, and 
mośt of his essays prove hits. He sketches 
character ndmirably : who that has wit- 
nessed a single representation of Pauł 
Pry can forget its homely tlirusts and 
polished points—its unvarnished picture 
of sins that beset all grudes of life. Mr. 
Poole, too, has not the common sin of hu- 
mowrists and farceurs: he does not qht- 
write himself, but by producing little is 
enabled to present his work more perfect : 
his wit is as bright as *a new pin,” and 
as well pointed; his pleasantry is * with- 
ont o'erflowing, full ;” and his fun is most 
unimating. 

On first taking up the Łzźtle Pedlingion 
reprint, we scarcely considered it profit- 
able for quotation, as many readers might 
have already enjoyed its humour in the 
New Monthly Magazine ; though the oldest 
wit, like the ołdest wine, is best relished. 
On reconsidering the merits of the work, 
it, however, oceurygd to us that not a few 
zona miyht be extriłeted frem its mine of 

ancy and truth, and in this expectation 
we trust our quotations will shew that we 
hare not been disappointed. Numerons 
are the targets for thc author'5 salient 
shafta: here is a sly one at the Summer 
Locomotion.] 

JVhore shall I go ? —At the approach of 
thę summer senason,—tbat season when 
London (and since the pacification of 
Earope, al England) is declaręd to be un- 
endurable by all those who fancy that 
they shall be happier anywhere than 
where they happen to be, and who pos- 
sess the means and the opportunity ot in- 
dulging in the experiment of change of 

lace ; at the approach of that season. 
this present, I found myself, like Othello, 
« perplexed in the extreme,” The self- 
proposed question, * And where shall I go 

KAB 1 could not answer in any 
way to my łafacti had visited, as 
I belicvcd, every spot in Europe which 
eclebrity, from some cause or other, had 
rendered attractive. 1 had climbed many 
thoysands of feet up Mont Blanc, and 
stood on the very summit of Greenwich 

"iR; | bad 4 sawam on 4 gondola” at 
Venice, and *patienced" in a punt at 

Sy had found my way through the 

dark: andstangłed forests of Germany, and 

lost it dn the .Maze at Ilamapton Court; 

,bathed in. the changing waters of the 
Rhóne, and foundered in the conciśtenć 
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mud of Gravesend ; beheld the fading glo- 
ries of old Rome, and the rising splen- 
donrs of New Kemp Town; I had heard 
the Miserere performed in the Sistine 
Chapel, and the 104th Psalm sung by the 
charity boys in Hampstead church ; I had 
scen the Raphaels at Florence, the Cor- 
reggios at Dresden, the Rembrandta at 
Rotterdam, and the camera-obscura at 
Margate ; I had tasted of Caviare on the 
shores of the Black Sea, and of white-bait 
on the banks of Blackwall; I had tra- 
velled on a Russian sledge and in a Brent- 
ford omnibus; I had been everywhere, (in 
Europe—the boundary of all my travel- 
ling projeets,) done cverything, seen every- 
thing, heard everything, and tasted of 


„everything. Novelty und change of scene 
„are the idle man's inducements to travel : 


for me there remained neither: I was— 
to usg a melancholy phrase I once heard 
feclingly uttered by a young nobleman 
who had not then attained his twentieth 
year—ś/asć sur tout! Still the unanswer- 
uble question recurred—=* And were shall 
I go Chis year?" 

Show Houses.—ln a commercial coun- 
try, where everything is considered rela- 
tively to its money-valuc, it certainly is 
« bat fair” that noblemen and gentlemen, 
whose mansions and their contents are 
worth an inspection, should allow their. 
servunts to make a charge for the exhi- 
bition ofthem. Ido not pretend that such 
a proceeding is noble, or dignified, or 
handsome ; or, indeed, at all worthy of a 
person of high station, but, merely and 
strictly, that it is fair. We pny for seeing 
the sights in the Tower, the lions in 
Wombwelbs booth, and in that in Drury 
Lane ; a charge is made for shewing the 
wax-work in Westminster Abbey, and at 
Madame Tussaud's rooms; und upon 
what principle, fither of justice or equity, 
are we to expect that the Duke of A. or 
the Earl of Z., if they allow us to see their 
galleries or their grounds, should grant us 
such an indalyence graźis ? The notion is 
preposterous. "There are, indeed, certain 
thriftless proprietors of what are called 
show-honses, who are so inconsidcrate as 
to do this, but they form an exception to 
the general rule; and, happily for the 
honour, and inteprity of the maxim, * Give 
nothing for nothing,” such instances of 
1mprovidence are not nurmterous. 

okrding=houses. — * Little Pedlington 
would be a perfect Paradise if it warn't 
for them boarding-houses. But they are 
the pest ofthe place; they onght to be az- 
nilliated ; Government ought to interferc 
and put them down. When we send mem- 
bers to Parliament, (which we have as 
good a right to do as many other pacea,) 
J'll give my vote and support to whomso- 
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ever will go in upon the independent in- 
terest, and bring in a bill to put down 
boarding-houses. And yet, upon the 
whole, I can't say thcy do me much harm, 
for real gentlefolks don't go to them. 
Real gentlefotks don't like to be pisez'd 
with stale fish and bad meat. 1 know 
how much a-pound Mrs. Stintun, of the 
Crescent-boarding-house, pays for her 
meat ; and I know how Mrs. Starvum, of 
South-street, bargains for her fish and 
poultry. I don't say it to their disparage-, 
inent, poor devils! bccause people mast 
live ; and those who sell chcap must buy 
cheap—only, they ought to be a diśtle more 
careful in cholera times. But go to my 
butcher, sir, and ask him what sort of 
meat Scorewell ot the Green Drugon buys 
—my 80n, George, who is the most pre- 
ceminent bntcher in the market; and ask 
my other son, Tobias, who serves me with 
every morsel of fish and poaultry that 
comes iuto this house, what prices / Po 
tor my commodities : 1"n not ashared to 
have my larder looked into before the 
victuals is cooked. If, indeed, thcy woułd 
only live and let live, as I say—but two 
stingy, cheating, undermining, evil-speak- 
ing old tabhies like them, who cannot bear 
to see anybody tbrive but themselves— 
especially me! They are the only two 
nuisances in the place, and it would be 
better for Gylody if they were out of 
it. "The world is big enongh for us all, so 
there's no need of envy and jealonsy, and 
of trying to do one's ncighbour hann: 
that's my maxim; and I wish that they, 
and those rascals at the Butterfly and 
Bullfinch, and the Golden Liou, would 
profit by it. *—(Scorewell loguitur.) 
Bores.— Thinkinę about Sir Gabriel 
Gabble, a chattering bore, and Major 
Mum, a sżłenć bore. One will sit with you 
ićte-d-tćte through a long Winter's evening, 
as mute as if he had but just issued from 
the cave of Trophonius, and (as Charles 
Bunnistersaid of Diynum)źkinks he's źhink- 
żng ; tlie other will chatter your very head 
off-his matter compounded of dull tri- 
vialitics, eommon-place remarks, and the 
most venerable of old woman's gossip, all 
which he calls conversation.—Query 1. 
Which of the two is the least to be en- 
dured? Query 2. Were you to be indieted 
for that you did accidentilly toss them 
both (or ariy of tbe like) out at window,” 
whereby did ensue * a consummatiort de- 
voutly to be wished,” would not a jury 
of any sensible twelve of your country- 
nen return a verdict of * Justifiable Bore- 


żcide 2" 

The Ungrateful Banker. — (Hobbleday 
łoquitur) *  *  *e «Well, having 
taken trouble to prevent a run upon the 


house of this ungrateful man, it was near 


r 


eight o'clock; so home I go and get a 
mouthful ofbreakfast. Look at my banker's 
book find I have eleven-pound-two 
in their hands. Eleven-pound-two, as I 
hope to be saved! Bank opens at nine, 
thinks ] ; post won't be in till ten; pro- 
bably the firm will know nothing of what 
is going on in London till then. Eleven- 
pound-two, a great.dcal to me, though 
not much to a house like the Yawkins's— 
I" go down quietly, asif I knew nothing, 
and draw my balance —śkać can't hurt 
them. Go—geot there at a quarter before 
ninc—what do I see ?—T'1] tell you what 
1 sce: I see Shrubsolę, I see Chickncy, I 
see Stintum, I see [here he recapitulated 
the %vhole of the two and thirty names he 
had already mentioned, ending with] and 


*I see Sniggerston; all, with consternation 


panie: on their faces, crowding abont the 
door. Notwithstanding my request that 
thcy would not press upon my friend 
Y awkins, there they all were—and before 
me, too ! What was the conseqweńce ? I'll 
tell you. "The consequence was, the first 
ten or a dozen that contrived to squceze 
in were paid; but that could not last, you 
know ; human nature couldn't siand it. 
Pooh! pooh! I tell you it couldn't: so 
after paying nearly two hundred pounds— 
stop! a regular stoppaugg, str. I was at 
the tail of the growd ; AAd when I saw the 
green door closed you might have knocked 
me down with a feather. Ilowever, at the 
end of two years, although the outstand- 
ing elaim8 amounted to nearly a thousand 
Jose» a dividend was paid of four shil- 
ings in the pound: and now, Snargate 
drives his gigę again, old Yawkins rides 
his cob, and, to the honour of onr town be 
it said, the Łittle Pedlington Bank is as 
firm and sound as any in Europe. Never 
kept cash there since, though; no more 
bankers for me—eleven-pound-two—the 
sight of that green door—no, no—ane 
such friyht in a man's life is enougi.” 

dArtistee-—An admirable word (albeit 
somewhat Frenchified), of late applied, 
with niee diserimination, to every species of 
exhibitor, from a rope-dancer, or an Ame- 
riean Jim Crow, down to a mere painter 
or sculptor. On looking into little Enti 
(my great nathogdiswi n th s, 
find we have already the word artist ; 
but with stupid English perversity, we 
have hitherto used that in a much more 
restricted sense than its rniewly-imported 
rival, which it is now the excellent fasbion 
to adopt. It is guestionable, however, 
whether tumblers, buffoons, and the clowns, 
in Ducrow's circle, will feel thomstlves 
much gratified at being compiehended 
under the same general term with such 
folks as Baily, Chantrey, Turner, Shęe, 
Landscer, Wilkie, and the like. 


ŚPORNING IN SÓUTRERN AFRICA, 
[Capu HaRns, in his very entertain- 
img Expedition from the Cape, relates the. 
owiny attractive episode ; our traveller 
and his Po having passed * the nearly 
flat and entirely treeless Chooi desert,” 
and started for the Meritsanę River :] 

I turned off the road in pursuit of a 
troop of brindled. 'gnoos, and presently 
came upon another, which was joined by a 
third still larger ; then, by a vast herd of 
zebras, and again by more gnoos, with 
sassaybys and hartebeesta, pouring down 
from every quarter, until the landsca 
literally presented the ap arance gf a 
moving mass of game. Their incredible 
numbers so impeded their progress, that I 
had no dificalty in closing with them, dis-. 
mounting as opportunity offered, firing 
both barrels of my rifle into the retreatin 
phalanx, and leaving the ground strew 
with the slain. Still unsatisfied, I could 
not resist the temptation of mixing with 
the fagitivs, loading and firing, until my 
jaded horse suddenly exhibited symptoms 
of distress, and shortly afterwards wus un- 
able to move. At this moment [ discovered 
that I had ODPO my pocket-compass, 
and, being unwilling to lose so valuable 
an ally, I turned loose my steed to graze, 
and retraced my 4żęps several miles with- 
out success, the prints of ngy horse's hoofs 
being at length lost in those of the count- 
less herda which had crossed the plain. 
Completely absorbed in the ae had 
retained bat an imperfect idca of my'local- 
ity; but, returning to my horse, I led him 
in what I believed to be a north-easterly 
direction, knowing, from a skętch of the 
conntry which had been given me by our 
excellent friend Mr. Moffat, and which, 
together with drawing materials, I carried 
about me, that that course would, eventu- 
ally bring me to the Meritsane. After 
dragging my weary horse nearly the whole 
of the day under a burning sun, my flagging 
spirits were at length revived by the ap- 
pearance of several viilages. Under other 

s circumstances, I should have avoided in- 
tercourse with their inhospitable inmates, 
but, dying with thirst, I eagerly entered 

Rz guccession, and, to my inexpres- 
sible disappontment„ md them deserted. 
The same evidence existing of their having 

„been recently inhabited, I shot a harte- 

beest, in the hope that the smell of meat 
would, as usual, attract some straggler to 
the spot. But no. The keen-sighted vul- 
tures, that were my only attendants, de- 

a Peg in a. but, >. woolly- 

ił negro hppea ty dispute the 
rey, fu many TE the treea I obeervod 

„Jara, fhatched houses, resembling hay- 

g0BÓKs; and, under the ać 

"hese had been erected in so sin a 
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position by the natives, As a measure of 
security against the lions, whose recent 
tracks I distinguished in every direction, I 
ascended more than one, in the hope of at 
least finding some vessel containing water. 
Alas | they proved to be the habitations of 
large communities of social grosbeaks, those 
winged republicans of whose architecture 
and magnifcent edifices I had till now en- 
tertained a very inadequate conception. 
Faint and bewildered, my prospecta began 
to brighten as the shadows of evening 
lengthened. Large troops of ostriches, 
running in one direction, plainly indicated 
that I was approaching water ; and imme- 
diately afterwards I struck into a path im- 
pressed with the foot-marks of women and 
children, soon arriving at a nearly dry 
river, which, running east and west, I at 
once coneluded to be that of which I was 
in sęarch. 

Those only who have suffered, as I did 
during this day, from prolonged thirst, can 
form a competent idea of the delight, and, 
I may add, energy, afforded me by the 
first draught of the putrid waters of the 
Meritsane. They equally invigorated my 
exhausted stęed, whom 1 mounted imme- 
diutely, and cantered up the bank of the 
river, in order, if possible, to reach the 
wagons before dark. The banks are pre- 
cipitous; the channel deep, broken, and 
rocky ; clusters of reeds and long grass in- 
dicating those spots which retain the water 
during the hot months. It was with no 
small diffieulty, after crossing the river, 
that I forced my way through the broad 
belt of tangled bushes which margined the 
edge. The movnless night was fast closing 
around, and my weary horse again began 
to droop. The lions, commencing their 
nightly prow], were roaring in all direc- 
tions ; and, no friendly fire or beacon p 
senting itself to my view, the only alter- 
native was to bivouac where I was, and to 
renew my search in the morning. Kin- 
dling a fire, I formed a thick bush into a 
pretty secure hut, by cutting away the 
middle, and closing the entrance with 
thorns; and, having knee-haltered my 
horse to prevent his straying. I proceeded 
to dine upon a guinea-fowl that I had 
killed, comforting myself with another 
draught of aqua pura. The monarchs of 
the forest roared incessantly, and so 
alarmed my horse that I was obliged re- 
BOY to fire my rifle to give him confi- 

ence. It was piercingly cold, and all m 


fuel being expended, I suffered as muc 
from chill as I had during the day from 


the scorching heat. About three o'elock, 
completely overcome by fatigue, I could 
keep my eyes open no longer, and, com- 
mending myself to the protecting care of 
Providence, fell into a profound sleep. 
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On opening my eyes, my first thought 
was of my horse. f started from my 
heathy bed in the hope of finding him 
where I had last seen him, but his place 
was ona I roamed everywhere in 
search of him, and ascended trees which 
offered a good look-out, but he was no- 
where to be seen. It was more than pro- 
bable he had been eaten by liona, and I 
had almost given up the search in despair, 
when I at length found his foot-mark, and 
traced him to a deep hollow near the river, 
where he was quietly grazing. The night's 
rest, if so it could be called, had restored 
him to strength, and I pursued my journcy 
along the bank of the river, which I now 
re-crossed ppoon to the site of some for- 
mer scene of strife, marked by numerous 
human skeletons, bleached by exposure. 
A little further on I disturhed a large lion, 
which walked słowly ofł, occasionally 
stopping and looking over his shoulder, as 
he deliberately ascended the App Re 
bank. In the course of half an honr I 
reached the end of the dense jungle, and 
immediately discovered the wagon-road, 
but as 1 could detect no recent traces upon 
it, I turned to the southward, and, after 
riding seven or cight miles in the direction 
of Siklagole, had the unspeakable satistae- 
tion of perceiving the wagons drawn u 
under a large tree in the middle of the 

lain. The discharge of my rifle, at a little 

istance, had relieved the anxiety of my 
companion and followers, who, during the 
nipht, had entertained the most gloomy 
forebodinga on my account, being con- 
vinced that I had cither been torn piece- 
meal by lions, or speared by the assagais 
of the cannibals ! A cup of cofiec was im- 
mediately offered me, which, as I had 
scarcely tasted nourishment for thirty 
hours, proved highly grateful. 


- Pertodicalz. 


PZA 


BREAKING UP OF DOTHEBOYS HALL. 

(From the concłuding No. of Nicholas Nickleby.) 
Ir was one of the brimstone-and-treacle 
„mornings, and Mrs. Squeers had entered 
school according to custom with the large 
bowl and spoon, followed by.Miss Squeers 
and the amiable Wackford, who, during 
his father's absence, had taken upon him 
such minor branches of the executive as 
kicking the pupils with his nailed boots» 
ulling 'the hair of some of the smaller 
oys, pinching the others in aggravating 
places, and rendering himself, in various 
similar ways, a great comfort and happi- 
ness to his mother. Their entrance, whe- 
ther by premeditation, or a simultaneous 
impulse, wśs the signal of revolt. While 
one detachment rushed to the door and 
locked it, and another mounted upon the 
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desks and forms, the stootest (and conse. 
quently the newest) boy seized the cane, 
and confronting Mrs. Squeers with a stern 
tountenance, snatched off her cap and 
beavet-bonnet, put it on his own head, 
armed himself with the wooden spoon, 
and bade her, on pain of death, go down 
upon her knees, and take a dose directly. 

fore that estimabję lady could recover 
herself, or offer the slightest retaliation, 
she was forced into a kneeling posture hy 
a crowd of shouting tormentors, and com- 
pelled to swallow a spoonful of the odious 
mixture, rendered more than usually sa- 
voury by the immersion in the bowl of 
Master Wackford's head, whose ducking 
wax intrusted to another rebel. The snc- 
ces? of this first achierement prompted 


'the malicious crowd, whose faces were 


elustered together in every variety of lank 
and half-starved ugliness, to further acts 
of outrage. The leader was insisting upon 
Mrs. Squcers repeating her dose, Master 
Squeers was undergoing another dip in 
the treacle, and a violent assault had 
hecn commented on Miss Squeers, when 
John Browdie, bursting open the door 
with one vigorous kick, rushed to the 
rescue. The shouts, sercams, groans, hoots, 
and clapping of hands, suddenly ceased, 
and a dead silence ensued. 

« Ye be noice cha said John, look- 
ing steadily rófind. * What's to do here, 
thoe yoong dogs?” 

« Squeers is in prison, and we are going . 
to run sway!” cried a score of shrill 
voices. ** We won't stop, we won't stop!” 

« Weel then, dinnot stop,” replied Jolim, 
< who waants thee to stop? Roon awa' 
loike men, but dinnot hurt the women.” 

« Hurrah ! eried the shrill voices, more 
shrilly still. 

« Hurrah!' repeated John. ** Weel, 
hurrah loike men too. Noo, then, look 
out. Hip—hip—hip—hurrah !” 

« [furrah !” cried the voices. 

- « Hurrah agean,” said John. * Looder 
still.” | 

"The boys obeyed. 

« Amoother,” said John. 
afeard on it. 

« Hurrah !” ! 

*« Noo then,” said John, * Jat's Lae zaw" 
more to end wi' pfl 'then coot off as quick 
as yon loike. Tak' a good breath noo— 
Squeers be in jail-—the uchool's brakken 
o00p—it's a' ower—past and gane—think o” 
thot, and let it be a hearty 'an. Hurrah !' 

Bach a cheer arose as the walls of Dothe- 
boys Hall had never echoed before, and 
were destined never to respond to again. 
When the sound had died away the school 
was empty, and of the busy noisy crowd, 
which had peopled it bnt five minutes be- 
forępnot ońe remained, 


« Dinnót be 
Let's have a good un.” 
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« Very well, Mr. Browdie!” said Miss 
Squeers, hot and flushed from the recent 
encounter, but vixenish to the last; 
*« zóu've been and excited our boys to run 
away. Now see if we don't pay you out 
for that, sir! If my pa is unfortunate, 
and trod down by henemies, we're not 
going to be basely cerowed and conquered 
over by you and Tilda.” 

ś« Noa!” replied c5ohn, bluntly, *thou 
bean't. Tak' thy oath o” thot. Think 
bether o” us, Fahny., I tell'ee, both, that 
Im glod the auld man has been caught 
out at last—dom'd glod—bat ye'l1l sooffer 
eneaf, wi'out any crowin' fra' me, and I 
be not the mun to crow, nor be Tilly, the 
lass, so I tell'ee flat. More than thąt, I 
tell'ee, noo, that if thou need'st friends to 
bclp thee awa' from this place—dinnot, 
turn up thy nose, Fanny, thou may'st— 
thou'lt find Tilly and I wi” a thout o” old 
times about us, ready to lend thee a hond. 
And when I say thot, dinna think I be 
ashamed of waa't Ive deane, for I say 
apean, Htrrah! and dom the schwool- 
measther—there !”” 

His parting words concluded, John 
Browdie strode heavily out, remounted his 
nag, put him once more into a smart 
canter, and, carolling lustiły forth some 
fragments of an old song, to which the 
horse's hoofs rupę, a merry accompani- 
ment, sped back to his pręty wife, and to 
Nicholas. 

For some days afterwards the neigh- 
bourinę country was overrun with boys, 
who, the report went, had been secretly 
furnished, by Mr. and Mrs. Browdie, not 
only with a hearty meał of bread and 
neat, but with sundry shillings and six- 
penees, to help them on their way. 'To 
this rumour John ulways returned a stout 
denial, which he aceompanied, however, 
with a lurking grin, that rendered the sus- 
picious doubtful, and fully confirmed all 
previous believers in their opinion. 

There were a few timid young children, 
who, miseruble as they had been, and 
many as were the tears they had shed in 
the wretched school, still knew .ną other 
home, and had formed for it a sort of at- 
tachment, which made them weep when 
thę bgłder spirits fled, and cling'to it ns a 
refuge. Of tnese, sozzswyere found crying 
under hedges, and in such places, fright- 
ened at the solitude. One had a dead bird 
in a little cage ; he had wandered nearly 
twenty miles, aud when his poor favourite 
died, lost courage, and lay down beside 
him. Another was discovered in a yard, 
hard by the school, sleeping with a dog, 
who Bit ał those who came to remove him, 
and licked tbe eleeping chila's pate face, 

They were taken back, and some other 


atraggle eS, 


ńitgłers were recovered, bnt, by de 
they Were claiined, or lost again; and. in 
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course of time, Dotheboys Hall, and its 
last breaking up, began to be pa by 
the neighbours, or to be only spoken of as 
among the things that had been. 


A BOLILOQUY, BY AN OLD MAIL-GUARD. 

My youthful days—my jorous days of youth, 

Have passed as quickły as a six-mile stage; 
And now I'm old, they turn me off, forsooth, 

Because your iron rails are all the rage. 
Sadly I feel the melancholy truth, 

That this, indeed, is not a coaching age. 
Ribbons, adieu !—'* three chestnuts and a grey ” 
Live but in sung—the drag has had her day! 4 


It was not so in olden, golden days, wj. . 
When Mr. Freeling put me on the road; — . 
When pade were not, could match our ślapping 
ays, 
Spanking along, no matter what the load;. 
Ten miles an hóur we reckoned (with delays), 
Then tairish going: but the present mode 
Of screwing on—is not behind a team,, 
But harness'd to a *' kettle filled with steam.” 


The days are gone, when, by the score, the mails 
Were wont to congregate in Lombard-street; 
Choking it up—as debtors did the jąils— 
Each jolly draqQsman anxious but to beat 
Ilis brother workman. But what now avails 
Whether the turn-out be eorrect and neat ? 
With empty coaches who can do the trick ? 
The office bags aint things a man can * kick.” * 


It was a sight delectable and gay, 
To mark * The Gloucester,” with her iron greys— 
«The Bath and Bristol** also held ita way— 
«The Exeter” deserv'd no end of pruise; 
«The Jlolyhead;"—but I shall fill my lay 
If I recount * those drags of other days:” 
Suflice to say, they all were good and true, 
The colour scarlet, and the lining blue. 


Oh, could but Nelson waken from his sleep!— 
I don't mean him as drove the * Victory buśs,” 
And tloored all diligencies on the deep— 

But one who likewise strugglcd hard to sus- 
tain England's honour. Well may coaclanen weep 
(Although for this the country made more fuss 
By far than t'other); still the * outward show” 
ls no criterion of the mourner's woe. 


What would he say, were he to raise his head, 
And skim, with bird's-cye view, the country 
round ? ś 
Certes, he'd feel delighted he was dead, 
And booked for *' one inside” snug under ground ; 
Because, if quick, he'd have to beg his bread, 
Seeing that all too słow he would be found. 
No tin Ais draga wouki earn him now, poor sóul]! 
Fire-engines are the only things for coał.t 


The very jarveys, once upon the stand, ać 
Have pass'd away, and cabs reign in their plach; ; 
Abandoned is the patriotie band 
Of antique Jdhues, for a modern race; 
Who push along, like furies, whips in hand, 
And screw their skeletons a deadly pace: 
Unlike the good old vehicle and pair, 
That toil'd its hour to gain its shilling fare. 


"My time is nearly up—bnt one month more, 

Then part my coach and I-—ah! bitter thought— 

No more to open the accustom'd door, i 
And *' sąck” the fee civility had bought; 

Or, at the change, to strut the sanded floor, 
With knowing glances at the pretty daught- 

er of my host ; who, smiling at the leer, 

Dives to the cóllar to bring up the beer. 


* The road phrase for the coachman and guard'a 
perqnisite. 
4 The Cockney vernacular for cesh. 
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And then the game !—the secrets of the boot!— ' 
The pursy basket hung to the lamp rail: 

The *'lions,” pheasants, partridges, and fruit, 
That I have safely carried *' without fail! l!” 

1 scarce can bear the luscious theme to moot— 
My mouth, like any too-full watering pali, 

Runs over at the very recollection 

Of these ingredients for a prime refection, 


Then gem'men fancied it was no disgrace 
To crack a bottle with the rum old guard; 
Who found a ready welcome at cach place 
Turough which he travelld; and was ne'er de- 
barred 
The cordial greeting, and the friendly face; 
Jlis presence fun and frolic never marred; 
And celodpoles gazed, with wonder and amaze, 
[o see a man who travelled all his days! 


Then was my glory ! —then, whene'cr I spokc, 
The staring hob-nails hung upon my tone. 
Words scarce can tell the feelings I awoke 
In the smock-frocks, whilo spoutinę from my 
throne : 
No matter how incredible my joke, 
Though hard to swallow as a granite stone, 
"[was sipp'd like custard ; and the fools done brown, 
Whene'er I told the wonders of the town. 


But let that pass—perhaps I did sorne harm: 

But who has not, throughout this roving life! 
And, hy-the-bye, il roving have a charm, 

My pilgrimage with such has been full rife; 
Like, as it were, incorporated barm, 

I've work'd, with * most unwelcome case,” at 

strife : 

With travel's common travail long perpiex'd, 
Rehold me go tlirongh fire and water next] 


I grin a ghastly smile! how I skał! look, 

When perch'd upon a locomotive's tail, 
1 Mit past village, castle, river, brook, 

Just like the flying Dutchman in a gale. 
Sooty and seething as the devil”s cook, 

When the fiend's pezchanits for a grili prevail; 
, Andall is bustle, lest the sable sinner 
Might lose his temper waiting for his dinner. 


Ah, well! the fiat's sped—the bags, I wot, 
Will henceforth journey on * their murky way,” 
It is not now, will I accept or not? 
There's no alternativc—what else will pay? 
Come, fire and brimstone, I must have my skoć, 
The ancient guard is fain to make eśszy; 
« Ost with 'em quick,” no more shall be his cry, 
Jiut * strike a light,” and, damme, of we ly!! 
Sporting Review. 
Bo dzi EZ 


Warielieg. 


The Song of Liberty. 


Ilow should we drink to him, 
Who died in freedom's cause ? 
From a running brim, 
In a silent pause. 
Each firm hand laid on a gleaming blade, 
So should we drink to him! 
How drink to him who died 
Linking the freeman's chain ? 
In a gory tide, 
* With a curse and disdain, 
And a shouting sh for liberty, — 
So should we drink to him! 
Keepsake, 1838. 


The Kremlin, at Moscow, is being rebuilt in the 
old style of Russo-Tartar architecture. Upon the 
roof tliere i8 to be a terem, or large pavilion, in the 
form of a tent, such as was found in all the places 
of residence of the Czars of old, and in which they 
shut up their women. The śnierior of the palace, 
as the disposition and, form of the apartments, 
their ornaments, tapestry, and furniture, even, to 


the most minute details, will also be tn the Rusgo- 
Tartar style.—7'imes. 


* The Traveller s Friend.—1In Madagascar, grows a 
singuiar tree (Urania), which, from its property of 
ięlding water, is called, ** The Traveller s Friend.” 
de differs from most other trees, in having all its 
branches in one plane, like the sticks of a fan, or the 
fepthers of a peacock's tail. At the extremity of 
eąch*branch, grows a broad, double leaf, several feet 
in length, which spreads itself out very gracefully. 
These leaves radiate heat so rapidly after sunset, 
that a copious depositior”óf dew takes pcs upon 
them ; which soon collectinę into drops, fomns little 
streams, which run down the branches to the 
trunk. Mere it is received into hollow spaces ot 
considerable magnitude, one of which is found at 
the rooż of every branch. These branches lie one 
over the other alternately, and when a knile, or, 
which is better, a flat piece of stiek, (for it is not 
necessary to cut the tree,) is inserted between the 
parts which overlap, and slightly drawn to one side, 
80 agto cąuse an opening, a stream of water pusheB 
out, as if from a fountain. Hence the appropriate 
danie of "The Traveller's Friend." —Capfain Basił 

łatl. 


Obstinacy is almost always found to exist in pro- 
portion to the weakness of the intellect where it is 
lodged, and, strange to say, is often mistaken by its 
possessor for firmness; he, however, is the only 
person who can entertain any doubt og this subject, 
for all who come in contact with him, are soon 
aware of the difference, —a difference unlike many 
others, because it has _a striking distinction. —ZŁady 
Blessingłton. 


Penny Posłage-—To ensure the success of the 
projected plan of penny postage, it is calculated, on 
the lowest scale, that there must be an eight-fold 
increase in the number of letters transmitted. 


A Tender in payment is„zgfely made in a legal 
manner. Peopleggommonly clog it with some con- 
dition, which makes it no tender in law. One man 
goes to another, and Bays: here is your money; 
but I must have a receipt in fullof all demands.” 
A tender, tg be good, must be an unconditional one, 
clogged with no stipulation whatever.—AMr. Baron 
AMluule. 


The Falkland Islands, midway betwcen England 
and the Australian colonies, are abont to be colo- 
nized t$ an Association formed for the purpose. 

Photography.—The principle of this discovery is, 
in a few words, as follows: Light, in its state of 
composition and „decomposition, acts chemically 
upon bodies, It is absorbed, it combinęs with tliem, 
and communicates to them new properties. Thus, 
it augments the natural consistency of some of 
these bodies; it solidifies them even, and renders 
them morc or less insoluble, according to the dura- 
tion or intensity ot its action.—F'rom żhe French. 


u Or go.” —The phrase "or so,” is a cheat, an im- 
postor, a specious and an insidious rogue. In all 
mattersęinvolving an inconveniencee, it is an aggra- 
vation of the original evi., at least three-fold. Thus, 
your *three miles, or so, further,” to the place 
of your destination, after a wearisome walk in 
a strange country, may usually be compuied at 
nine; ** a guinea or ggę"=a an uncertain charge, at 
three; if waiting for the arrival of your bride "an 
hour or so,” at a day, a weck, a year; if of your 


« wife—but that js a case dependent upon peculiar 


circumstances —Litlle Pedlington. 


A certain person belng accosted jn the street by 
a blind clarionet-screecher, with '* Have pity on the 
Z replied, * I would if I myself were deaf. 


Brother and Sister.—Ags fathers love their augh- 
ters better than sons, and mothers love their sons 
better than daughters, so do sisters feel towards 
brothers a more constant sentiment of attachment 
than towards each other. None of the little vani- 
ties, keart-burnings, and jealousies, that, alas for 
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htśtkn nature | are but too apt to spring up 
„hearta, can arise bótween brother and sistef; 
each ia jid of'the success of the other, because it 
cannot interfere with self—nay, on the contrary, ia 
Mattering to self. Hence, if there be a bond of 
fa! nion more free fróm all the selfish blots that 
interrupt all others, it is that which exists betweenan 
onate sister and brother.—Lady Biessinyton. 


Łemonade—(Scene, a roadside inn). * Pray give 
me some lemonade,"—Landlady: '' Yes, sir. Do 
you—do yon = it 4 lemon, or without ?” 
'Howt" « Why—oniy' We happen, just now, to be 
out of lemons. *—Zittie Pedlington. 


Cooling Wine.—Five minutes past five finished 
dinner, and ordered some wine. Wine fiery as brandy, 
and warm ;—complained of it. Scoreweli undertook 
to * try n.” 'Whilst he was away, fancied I 
heard a pump-handie at work. Returned: wine by 
no means gó strong, and much 'cooler. The first 
decanter chiyt at the lip—so was this—odd cólnci- 
dence, 1 inquired how the decanter came tode so 
wet outside! Scorewell replied, that he ha just 
given it a minute in ice. That's a reason, tkought I. 


Advice.—At an inn, cał] your bill every morning. 
« In the hurry of business people sometimes forget 
mie you have not had, and down it gocsin the bill.” 
—|Ibid. 

Too Lałe.—-'' Order dinner," satd a generally too 
late friend, With whom I had agreed to dine at a 
tavern one day ; ** Order dinner at six tor half-past, 
and I will, positively, be with you at seven. *"—Poo/e. 


Saiłore.—Capt. Basil Hall relates that he once 
overheard the conversation of two of his sailors in 
the streeta of Valparaiso, who had only been a few 
days in the country: one said to the other, '* What 
do ych think of these people?” 'Why,” replied 
his companion, with a look of thorough contempt, 
uwill yen believe fu" *he infernal fools call a lat 
Sombrero |” 

Pożłade.—-It appears that the present average cost 
of transit, per letter, is 28-100dths of a penny: the 
number ol Jetters and newspapers poon aan? the 
General Post-office, annnally, is about'126,000,000 ; 
and the net annual revenue, or profit, derived there- 
from, averages £1,500,000.—Brilion. 

The First Locomolive.—James Watt is said to 
have contemplated the application of steang, to the 
purpose of impelimg carriages upon a rajlway, about 
the year £760; but the first successful employment 
of a locomotive engine on rails, tosk płace in 1804, 
at Merthyr Tydvil, in South Wales. The engine 
used upon that occaston, was constructed by Messrs. 
Trevithick and Vivian; and, on its first trial, it 
drew, atthe rate of five miles an hour, as many 
carriages as contained ten tons of iron.—/bid, 


Iriah Conient..—Sure they're ungrateful that says 
this is a bad world, and that we live in bad times: 
śf the world and times are bad, it's our own evil 
thoughts and ways that make 'em so. Who, that 
has the blessing of a free cohscience, san look 
furound in the summer and see the beautiful skies, 
earth, and waters, with the trees, herbs, and flowers, 
which God has given us, and hear the happy birda 
carolling around, without feeling that such a plea- 
sant world was not giverńt for: people to be discon- 
tenied in! Each season has its pleasurem; for, 
wlien the winter comes, and ałl without looks so 


cold and ureary, not a leaf on the poor shivering ” 


trees, ot a fiower to be seen, sure it's pleasure to see 
a fine blazihg fire, a nice clean hearth, with a warm 
comfortable upper, and everything around the 
Nite kitehen, shining by the light of the fire, and 
pecujie. that lqve each other aitting by it, and 
„th BLA God that,gives such pleasant changes to 
BE $łósons. Och! how muci have we to be grate- 
„gł aka wit sin ie it to be discontented.— 
| Pie Repedlert, by Lady Biesrington. 
- Rańdy Wil Dating a hard frost, which had in- 
ypuated evary windaw with the most iłelicate tracery, 
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an idler. scratched with a bodkin, upon the vanishing 
medium, Moore's lines :—— 
«AJ! that's bright must fade, 
TR brightest still the feetest ; 
AII that's sweet was made 
But to be lost when sweetest.” 


An old lady, of seventy-nine, on seeingit, anid, 
quietly, " Ah, that is rhymie upon rime.”=- Metro- 
gpolitan. ! 


Swallowing a Writ.—Mr. $ergeant Davy, who lies 
buried in Newington Church, Surrey, was a most 
eccentric character. „He was originally a chemist, 
at Exeter; and a sheriff's officer coming to serve on 
him a process from the Court of Common Pleas, he 
very civilly asked him to drink some liquor. While 
the man was drinking, he cońtrived to heat a poker; 
and then asking what the parchment process was 
made of, and being answered of sheep-skin, he told 
the man it must eat as well as mutton, and recom- 
mended him to try. The bailif said it was his 
business to serve processes, and not to eat them ; on 
which Mr. Davy told him, if he would not eat that, 
he should swallow the poker. The man preferred 
the parchment ; but the Court of Common Pleas, 
not then accustomed to Mr. Davy's jokes, sent for 
him to Westminster Hall, read him a serious Jecture 
on cbntempt of their process, and locked him up 
in the Fleet. From this circumstance, and some 
unfortunate man whom he met there, he acquired 
that taste for the law which the eating a process 
had not given the bailiff; and, when he was dis- 
charged from the Fleet, he applied to the study of it 
in earnest, was called to the bar, made a sergcant, 
and was, for a long time, in considerable practice. 
He died in 1780. 


Qucen Maury. —The bigot Mary rests in the abhey 
church at Westminster, but no storied monunient, 
no costly tomb, has been raised to her meinory. 
She was interred with all the solemn funeral rites 
used by the Roman church, and a mass of requiem, 
on the north side of the chapel of Henry VII. Dur- 
ing the reign of her successor, not the glightest mark 
of respect was shęwn to her memory by the erection 
of a momument; and even at the present day, no 
other memorial remains to point out the spot where 
she lies, except two small black tablete at tlie west 
base of the sumptuous tomb erected by order of 
King James I. over the ashes of Elizabeth, and her 
less fortunate sister. On them we read as follow : 


ET MARIA SORONEB 
IN 8FE RESYRRKC- 
TYONIS. 


NEGNU CONBOUNTES 
ETYRNA JIIIC OBDOR- 
HIMU8 ELIZABETHA 


—Sir FP. Madden; Privy Purse Kzpenses of tle 
Princess Mary, $c. 

Public Gardens and Mechanice kzhibitions.— 
Among the best modes that we know of for im- 
proving the taste of the inhabitants of country 
towns and their neighbourhood, are, the establish- 
ment of public gardens, such as those of Birming- 
ham and Sheffield; and the opening of exhibitious, 
such as those of the Mechanics' Institutes in these 
towns, to which gentlemen in the neighbourhood 
are kind enough to send pictures, sculpture, and 
other ariicles of beauty, eurłosity, or ot scientifńe 
interest. These exhibitions, to which all are ad- 
mitted on the payment of 6d.; or every day as long 
as they are open, for 2a. 6d.; cannot fnil to have an 
excellent effect. We learn, on good authority, that 
at the end of a fortnight after the Derby exhibition 
waB opened, more than 20,000 persons had been to 
see it.—Gurdener 2 Magazine. 
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„w <THĘ REFORM. CLUB-HOUSE, 
ORO ak > LE tr egbier i Pyc zpdliiodw w JCY 
Eko Śeój, : BPAĄLLMALL. M NU oh, 
syAkariwy ouć $aweet shady side of Pall- 
M i » fe fast becoming a line :of elub-, 
-Gyahói 


"pen ;"for: the mean term * honses” is 
starceły characteristie of the architectural 

pniilicence of the buildings erectęd of 
late yęars for the accommodation oł the 
nmietropolitan clubs. Thus, one palace 
has „given place te Gthers ; for the site of 


Carlton Palace, and its appurtenances, is 


now nearly occupied by club-mansions ;, 


the external splendout and interior ar- 
rangements of which present altogether 
a'novel as well as luxuricus feature in 
social economy. Already, the south gide 
of Pall-Mall p six of these cqstly 
edifices, which have been erected within 
the last twelvę years, and well denote the. 
taste and opałence of the upper classes of 
sóciety in the metropolis; whilst their 
architectural charaeteristice are interest- 
ing to all--whether we admire the Gre- 
cian=Doric of * the United Service,” by 
Nash ; * the Athenenm,” occupying the 
opposite and corresponding position (with 
ita frieże of classic story), by Burton; the 

igue Italian taste of * the Travellers' ;” 
and * the Reform” (about to be de- 
seribed), by Barry; the chaste propor- 
tions pf * the Conservative,”” by Śmirke; 
or the enrichedefacade of * the Oxford 
anil Curmbridge Universi'ies',* by the 
Smirkes, with ita clever sculptural imper- 
sonations, by Nicholl. These edifices, it 
has been well observed, * give,not only 
richnesu of architectural character, but a 
certain  patrician air to Pull-Mall;'"'* 
and they have few, if any, parallels in 


Europe. , 
"The Reform Club-house, occupying (as 
already indicated) the space between the 


Traveljers' and Conservative Club-houses, 
stands gn the sites of the National Gal- 
lery, and the house previously used by the 
Reform Club. The new Ćluh-house is 
from the designs of Mr. C. Barry, the ar- 
chitect of the new Housee of Parliament, 
and of *% the Travellers.” It is the 
largest and most comnmodious of pny of 
p= clab-houses in the metropolis: the 
engih of the front is 120 feet, exclusive 
of the entrance between the Travellere' 
Club-honse and the majy, buildin , which 
is fifiteen feet; making, in all, a frontage 
of 135 feet. "The depth of the main build- 
ing is 104% 6in.; the height of the cor- 
nice from the street pavement, is about 
sixty-eight feet. The style is pure lta- 
lań, and partakes | y of the character 
SAY Rak; elebrated paluces in 
italy? The bullatie is chiefly remarkable 

o załachiiaky: Of design. combined with 
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for the <con- 


grandeur of effect, za well as f 
: i ya | of. ita internal 


venience and e 
arrangemcuts,  . NNS, 
In this eapjacious edifice are Fix floors. 
The basement ią divided into two por- 
s; one being allotted to the club 
kitchens, servants” roots, and cellarage ; 
and the other to separate kitchens for 
the accommodation of the łodgere' floor. 
The mezzanine, between the ground and 
basement fłoors, ia allotted to baths and 
dressing-rooma, cellarage, and servants' 
TOOMS, 

The ground floor eomprises a grand 
saloon, about fifty-six feet square, and 
fifty feet in height, with two tiers of co- 
lumna, forming a colonnade on each side. 
The walls of this apartment will be em- 
bellished with highly-finished paintings; 
and the furniture and appointments will 
be of the most sumptuous description. 
It ią lit from above by a very large and 
richły-ornamented lantern. The coffee- 
room is likewise upon this floor, and ex- 
tenda the whole length of the back or 
garden front of the building; 117 feet in 
length, and twenty-six feet in width. 
Upon the same floor, also, are a spacious 
Parliamentary library, a morning-=rovm, 
and private dining-room, and other p 
ments ; all entered from the great saloon. 
From the eentre of the east side of this 
saloon is a superb staircase, ascending, 
with three handsome arched flights, to 
the colonnade, formed by the upper tier of 
columns, which is the passage of cominu- 
nication with the principał rooms on the 
first floor ; these being a drawing-room, of 
the saine size as the coflee-room, and over 
ić; an upper library, private drawing and 
card-roonis, c. Above, is a floor com- 
prising a billiard-room and twenty-one 
apartinents ; the latter to be let as lodg- 
ing-rooms to the members of the club ; 
many of these apartments are very com- 
modious, and have easy access from an 
arched corridor. This floor has no com- 
maunication with the other portion of the 
club-house, but is entered by the staircase 
in the lodge immediately adjoining the 
Travellera" Club-house. Above the lodg- 
ing-fioor, in the roof, is a complete attie, 
in which are numerous dormitories for 
the use of the club and łodgers” servanta. , 

The whole building is faced with Port- 
land stone: the contractors are Messrs. 
<Grissell and Peto, and the work is executed 
in a very WR style; the estimhted 
cost being £50,000. | 

It will be seen that the new mansion of 
the Reform Clnb differs from most other 
nęw club-houses, in having two ranges of 
windóws above the ground-floor instead of 
a single range. Thąlatter feature has been 
regarded as rendering the metropolitan 
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« glub-houses emińently characteriętie of James the II. Botn with the prospect of 
their purpose,” and * highly favonrable inhetiting three powerful kingdoms, he 
to architectural dignity,” owing to which experienced, during the courte of his life, 
these edifices * announce themselves very nothing but misfortunee. - So entirely had 
distinctly for whąt they are, at first he suryived his political importance, that 
glance, and can hardly be mistaken fof* the intelligence of his death was received 


private mansions.” Such is the opinion 
of a critical writer of the day (Companion 
to the „llmanac, 1838); but, in the in- 
stance of the Reform Club-house, we do 
not perceive the fitness of these observa- 
tions ; whilst very important accommo- 
dation, and completeness of convenience, 
have been zalisń by the addition, without 
any sacrifice of architectural propriety. 


ON LOOKING ON THE SEA. 
WRITTEN ABROAD, BY THE HON. CHARLES PHIPPS. 


YoN sunny wave, that sparkling foam, 
That boominęg of the sea, 

How many thoughts of friends, of home, 
Those objects bring to mę. © 


So days in youth successive roll'd, 
Like billows drest in light; 

And like yon liquid flood of gold, 
Each passing hour was bright. 


Those days of bliss! No gayer heart 
Ere led the laughing throng, 

Or in the joyous dance took part, 
Or troll'd the merry song. 


But like yon shadow'd cloud that flies 
Across the bright blue main, 

In time's horizon cares arise 
To chequer life with pain. 


And storms have rag'd, and gloom has veil'd 
The joys that childhood deck'd; 

Of all the hopes so trimly sail'd, 
llow many now are wreck'd! 


But still I love to think on days 
"Lwere better to forget, 

And idly watch for pleasure's rays 
Where pleasure's sun has set, 


I love to wander here alone, 
And listen to that sound, 

That hollow voice, from realms unknown, 
Bears tiJings of the drown'd. 


I fancy every breeze's sigh * 

Lalnents for parted hearts, 5 
Upon the murmurs floating by, 

Some last, fond thought departs. 


I think each swelling wave but seems 
A mound 0'er some fair head, 
And sadly think each ray but beams 
To decorate the dead. 
"The brave, the coward, there are laid, 
The vilest and the best; 
There hopes have sunk, there joys decay'd, 
There sozrow has found rest. 
Keepsake, 1830. 


FORBESTANA: 
OR PASSAGES FROM THE NOTE-BOOK OF MR. 
FORBES, THE ORIENTAL TRAVELLER. 


(Continued from page 391, vol. i.) 
HISTORICAL, 


in Great Britain with the utmost coldness 
and indiffereńce ; though his pretensions 
to the British crown had, witbin the 
memory of the majority/of persons living, 
excited the highest apprehension and 


« "The Chevalier left two sóns, upon the 
eldest of whom devolved that shadow of 
a shade, the right of suceession to the 
Britigh throne; the younger had been 
advanced to the purple, under the appel- 
latiorr of Cardinal of York, and is the 
last surviving male of the ancient and 
royal house of Stuart. 

1793.— The third American Congress 
assembled at the conclusion of this year, 
when the illustrious Washington was re- 
chosen president ; nor was any other man 
qualified, like him, to Śll that*dignified 
and important station ; yet it is much to 
be apprehended that such a re-election, at 
the conimencement of the constitution, 
may furnish u precedent, which, in future 
times, shall prove very injurious to its 
original purity, as well as essential prin- 
ciple. Experience has fiydy proved, that 
elective ofńces,gif not carefully gaarded, 
are liable to be converted into tenures for 
life; and it had, perhaps, been more ad- 
visable for, the States to have lost the 
ostensible services of this great man for 
the four succeeding years, rather than, by 
reinstating him, to lay a foundation for 
a destractive innovation in future times. 

1794.—The events which have happened 
lately in France, have astonished man- 
kind; bafflied the speculations of the 
wisest ; frustrated the glowing expecta- ' 
tions of rational patriotism ; shocked the 
feelings of humanity; spread confusion. 
over that delightful country; ititrodaced * 
uproar and savage ferocity of manners 
into the legislative assembly of the people, 
where cglm reasoning, sage and deliberate 
conńsels, and practical ospy in 
Pożeeć: have all been overthbrown by. the 

ious and unbounded turbalenee: of the 
capricious and enthnsiastie mułżitude. At 
these scenes the historian's ers are 

„penumbed ; for who can describe 4 ehaos? 
Hamanity turns pale, and the detester of 
oreny pines in the deepest anguish of 

spirit. j 

1795-—0n a general review of the 
revolutions of France, we clearly discern, 
in the opposite extremes into which they 


1765—On the 30th of December, died run, the national character of the ancient 
at Rome, in a far advanced age, the Gauls: Cesar tells us they wcre fickle, 
Chevalier de St. George, only son of King given to innovation, turbulent and, sedi- 
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tious. . Połybins, Tacitus, and other wri- 
tera, gre em the same character. His- 
i mot present an example of an 
tation arising from the same, or any 
siinilar cause, so great, so sndden, and so 
warious in its operations and effects, as 
the present vicissitudes of France. The 
gradations from  despotism to limited 
monarchy; from limited monarchy to 
republicanism; from republicanism to 
anarchy ; and from anarchy to a certain 
degree of moderation, have been extremel 
rapid; and the social feelings, dariaż 
this shifting scene, have been swallowed 
up in a political whirlpool. 

It is bcyond all doubt, to the atrocjous, 
murderous disposition that now rages and 
reigns in France, that we are to ascribe 
the untimely end of that lovely, promising, 
and unfortunate young prince and king, 
Louis the XVIIth of France. IĆ his death 
was not the immediate efiect of tiolent, 
it was probably that of słow poison; at 
any rate, it was the consequence of that 
degruding and cruel mode of treatment, 
to which the young prince, immerged in 
all the excess of which his puerile frame 
was susceptible, and, at the same time, 
immured from the sanative power of air, 
and continual motion and exercisc, so 

natural to his time of life,„—has been for so 
many years subjęcted. The ruling powers 
of France have been inathe practice of 
sacrificing one of the royal family on 
every great crisis of danger. On the 
approach of the Duke of Brunswick, they 
murdered the king; on the revolt of 
Toulin, the queen ; and now the róyalista 
threaten the prince. 

The series of important events that have 
recently taken place in France, has occa- 
sionćd no changes more strikingly dig- 
tinguished than those of the national 
church. Its honours, its exemptions, its 
treasnres, its enorinous revenucs, rites, 
ceremonies, and superstitions, with all 
their dead and living appendages, have 
been driven before the tempest of an 
ineftectually opposed reform ; have been 
wrecked upon the skores of a strongly 
agitated sea; and swallowed up fin an 
ahyss, from which it seems to be very 
improbable they will ever emerge, but as 


shattered fragments, never again to be 
united, > 


OLDEN KITCHEN-GARDENING. 


, SOME carious facts in the history of hor- 
tienlture are found in Evelyn's Acetaria. 
"It was scarcely an hundred years, he tells 
u,e since cabbages were introduced from 
„kłollagd into tbis conntry, one of the Sir 
Anthony Ashleys, of Wiburg St. Giles, in 
Dorsetshire, being the first person who 
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planted them in England ;—the family, 
then, has deserved well of its country, 
notwithstanding it produced so great a 
—— as Shaftesbury. It had not beęn very 
long since artichokes were cultivated in 
dtaly, after which they were, for some 
time, so rare in England as to be sold for 
crowns a-piece. We have not learnt from 
the French to eat this noble thistle, as 
Evelyn calls it, as a salad ; nor from the 
Italians to stew” it till ita tough leaves are 
edible. The cncumber, within his memory, 
had been accounted **little better than 
poison;* the melon was hardly known 
till Sir George Gardiner, coming from 
Spain, brought it into estimation ; when 
its ordinary price was 58. or 6s. Much 
has been added to the catalogue of escu- 
lents since Evelyn's time ; but some things, 
on the other hand, have fallen into disuse. 
The bud of the sunflower, before it expands, 
waa then dressed like an artichoke, and 
eaten as a dainty; the root of the minor 
ppn, or small Burnet saxifrage, 

ried and pulverized, was preferred by 
some persons to any kind of pepper; and 
the pounded seeds of the nasturtium wcre 
thought preferable to mustard. Evelyn 
praises the milky, or dappled thistle, either 
as a salad, or boiled, or baked in pies 
like the artichoke ; it was then sold in our 
herb-markets, but probably for a supposed 
virtue in consequence of its name Carduts 
Marie, or Our Lady's Milky Thistle, which 
made it be estcemed a proper diet for 
nurses. The bur, also, he calls delicate and 
wholesome, when young. The young 
leaves of the ash were a favourite pickle, 
—hut, of all his dainties, that of which a 
pen of the present age would be the 
east willing to partake, would be * the 
small young acorns which we find in tle 
atock-dovres' crawa,” and which are * a de- 
licious fare, as well as those incomparahle 
salads of young herbs taken out ot the 
maws of partridges at a certain season of 
the year, which gives them a preparation 
far exceeding that of ceookery. They 
were certainly valiant eaters in those 
days, and one who admired such salads 
might have sat down witlt Hearne to a 
Northern Indian's feast. 


MARCH OF REASON. 


THERE is, wć humbly think, something 
impressively appalling in the reflection 
that everything in creation has been im- 
nutabiy Ased. by a striet entail, save and 
except the maurth, progressive or retro- 
grade, of human reason. 

The velocity of lightning, the sound of 
thunder, the power of the wind, which still 
goeth where it Jisteth, do not increase. 
The heat of the sun, the blueness of the 
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sky, the freshness of mountain air, the 
solemn grandeur of the trackless ocean, 
remain unaltered. The nest of the bird 
improves no more than its plumage—the 
habitation of the bcaver no more than its 
fur—the industry of the bee no more than 
its honey; and, lovely as is the melody of 
the English lark, yet the unchanged ac- 
cents of its morning hymn daily proclaim 
to ua from the firmament of heaven, that, 
in the conjugation of the works of Nature, 
there are no distinctions of tenses, for that 


what is, what was, and what will be, are 


the same. 

But it is not so with human reason. 
Man alone has the power to umass and 
bequeath to his posterity whatever know- 
ledge he acquires, and thus our condition 
on earth may be improved ad infinitum by 
the labour, intelligence, and discoveries of 
those who have preceded us. 

Human reason being, therefore, a fluctu- 
ating series, while brute instinct is a fixed 
quantity, there is something encouraging 
in reflecting that the high degree of in- 
stinet with which animals are gifted, 
coupled with our promised dominion over 
every beast of the field, foretels the supe- 
rior eminence which human intelligence 
is capable of attaining. For instance, the 
powerful eyesight of the eagle might have 
almost led a pop: to pobo the 
invention of the telescope, by which we 
have surpassed it ; the astonishing instinet 
of those birds of America, which, from the 
luxury of a southern latitude, annually re- 
turn to a wilderness nearly a thousand 
miles distant, to build their nests on the 
very trees CD whose brauches they were 
reared, might have led him to foretel the 
discovery of the compass, which enables 
men, not only in one direction, but in all 
directions, to probe their way to the re- 
motest regions of the carth. 

The strength and feracity of the lion, 
the tiger, and the rhinoceros, might have 
foretold the invention of fire-arms, which 
have empowered us, with fearless confi- 
dence, to scek, rather than avoid, every 
beast of the field. 

The iinmense size of the whale, so for- 
tified by the boisterous element in which 
it lives, might have led a man to prognos- 
ticate the simple apparatus by which it is 
now captured. 

The speed of the horse—the strength of 
the ox—the acute sense of smell in the dog 
—the patient endurance of * the ship of 
the desert,” the camel=the stupendous 
power of the elephant—and the swiftness 
of the carrier-pigeon's wing, have already, 
by the exertion of the human mind, one 
after another, been made subservient to 
the interests of man, for whose dominion 
they were created ; and, though we cannot 


zl 


deny that in certain instances human rea- 
son has not yet surpassed brute instinct, 
yet.we should remember that in science, 
as well as in religion, it has beneficentl 
been declared to us, * Seek, and ye shall 
find ; knock, and it shall be opened unto 
you.''—(juarterly Review. 


THE BROKEN HEART. 


WnEN the knell, ruda for the dying, , 
Soundeth for me, 
And my cold corse is lying 
*Neath the green tree; 


z When the turf strangers are heaping, 


Covers my breast, , 
Come not to gaze on me weeping ;— 
I am at rest. 


a AIl my life, coldly and sadly 

5 The days have gone by; 

1, who dream'd wildły aud madly, 
Am happy to die. 


4 Dear friend, my heart hath been breaking, 


Its pain is all past; 
A term hath been set to its aching,— 
Peace comes at last! 
Kecpsake, 1838. 


BRITISH MUSEYM. 
ETRUSCAN BCULPTURES. 


AMoNa the votes of ' Parliament 
relating to the British Museum, in the 
present year, is one for 66,570, part of 
which has been cexpended in the purchase 
of a collection of Etruscan monumental 
sculptures, found by Siguror D' Anastaci in 
Tuscany, the ancient Etruria. "They are 
at present placed in the grand central and 
in the Phigalian saloon, and arc well 
worthy eć uttention; as they enable us 
more distinetly to trace, by being placed 
in conjunction with others within that 
edifice, step by step, the improvements in 
the artof sculpture, which, perhaps, having 
hud its origin in China, appears gradually, 
in proceeding towards the west, to have 
hcen improving in its march, til it attained 
the zenith of its perfection in the classic 
elimes of Grecce and Italy. 

The tombs whence these figures and 
monuments were brought, were in general 
excavated in the rock, and ina line of road 
immediately leading to a city, as was the 
custoan of all the ancients, and the outside, 
where it would admit being adorned, em- 
bellished with seulptured ornaments ; they 
were of that kind called Tachos, and not 
like the Celtic grmulus or mound ; in some 
of them it was the custom for the priests 
to practice the art of divination. The 
interiors of the chambers were so formed, 
that the ceilings were made to represcnt 
beams of wood, and the walls of those 
belonging to fumilies or individuals of 
distinetion were entirely covered with 
paintings; these were divided int6 com- 
partments, and the subjects nepresented 
were rarely of a sombre or funereal descrip- 
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tion ; in many of them groups of figures 
are repreaented as dancing with female 
musicians playing on fłutes. The dress of 
the men is commonly a cloak, thrown 
Qverm the arms and shoulders, without 
sandals, or any other covering; the 
women have light tunics and mantles 
floating in the air, both of which are 
bordered ; all the figures are crowned with 
myrtle ; the men wear a necklace of blue 
beads, and in the»back-ground of the 
picture is generally seen a table covered 
with painted vasćs, which contain the wine 
destined for those votaries of Bacchus ; in 
others there are representations of chariot 
races : a number of cars, with three horses 
to each, appcar ready to start, and only 
wait because the steeds of all are not 
prepared. In some, wrestling matches are 
depictured, over which a figure on horse-, 
back presides armed with a lance. [tis 
evident that the subjects on the walls of 
these tombs are a true representation of 
the funereal ceremonies of the Etruscans, 
and that they contemplated death but as a 
gate through which mortality must pass to 
obtain a perpetual enjoyment. 

The chests, when opened, were found to 
contain, beside the bones of the deceased, 
many favourite articles appertaining to 
their lives, such as female ornaments of 
gold, parts of the armour of a warrior, 
besides mirrors,  cestuses, dice, table 
utensils, and pieth. of moncy of ancient 
fabric, as also vases of gluss and terra 
cotta, some beautifully painted ; with many 
other urticles bosciied in life. The chest 
on the right hand from the entrańce of the 
grand saloon of the Museum, was found 
in a chamber excavated in the rock on the 
road from Tuscanella to Corneto, the 
ancient Tarquinia. The bas-relief in front 
represents the head of Medusa, having on 
each side a dolphin. A figure of a boy, 
probably the son of the deceased, stands 
beside; he is naked, excepting a sash 
around the loins; the cover is the recum- 
bent effigy of an aged matron. On the 
cover of the adjoining one is sculptured 
the statue of a priest of Buechus, which is 
shewn by the prefericulum ke holds in his 
hand, and the ivy chaplet round his tem- 
p. also by the sacred utensils hanging 

rom the wall on his side; the chest 
belonging to it presents in front a combat 
of three warriors, scare%y blocked out ; 
within it were the remains of the body, and 
some other articles. The next chest has a 
male figure on the top, and an inscription, 
probably bearing the name of the departed, 
engraved on the nę cornice of the 
principal side: the bag-relief on this re- 
preseńty two marine monstersopposite each 
other, Papctwech then ią a disc intended 
for AjGdtgpn: the marine figures are 
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finished, but the other is only sketched 
out. "This is strange, but probably can be 
accounted for, that it was the custom to 
prepare the receptacle during life, and, 
not being coinpleted, it was thought 
sącrilegious to touch it after death; round 
the neck of this figure is a circular orna- 
ment, surrounded with a riband in spirals, 
which it is difficult more accurately to 
define ; it has, too, a ring in the hand, 
which it was also the custom for women 
to hold. 'There' is an inscription, which, 
according to the theory of Lanzi, may be 
translated * Vibius Sithicus,”” or * Sextus, 
Velthurius, Medosie natus Tanaquilis 
filie, vixit annos quinquaginta.*” The 
next cover represents a warrior, as may 
be judged from the baa-relief of a military 
car, guided by himself ; behind, is a genius 
with expanded wings, followed by three 
figures bearing palms in procession, and a 
fourth who has in his arms an instrument 
resemmbling the crooked Etruscan trumpet. 
There is a long inseription upon this coffin, 
the whole of which, according to the above 
antiquary, is unintelligible, exceptiny the 
name * Arsio Velio,” and tle age, sixty- 
one. The adjoining chest to this has a 
bas-relief of a bearded head, covered with 
the Phrygian bonnet, the point of which 
falls over the forehead; beside, are two 
ruarine monsters mounted by boys, sym- 
bolical of the passage of the soul over the 
ocean to the Elysian fields. The statue 
on the cover is that of a young female, 
which has evidently been painted red, as 
also the ornaments of a golden colour, a 
practice which seems to have been general 
among the ancients; on the head is a 
diadem, and there can be no doubt but the 
countenance is a portrait of the deceased, 
who must have been handsome ; the dress 
is in an unfinished state, as is the case 
with almost all the others, 

In the Phigalian saloon is a chest, by far 
the most magnificent of the whole collee- 
tion ; it is larger than any of the others, 
and is sculptured on all the sides, which is 
unusual, and would seem to prove that it 
was intended for some superior personage. 
At the head is represented a combat of 
gladiators in honour of the dećeased ; the 
bas-reliets on the other sidcs of the monu- 
ment display the barbarous sacrifice of 
human vietims, men, women, and children, 
who are hacked to death before the altar, 
amidst the despair of their relatives and 
friends : the whole is masterly executed; 
the grouping of the figures is excellent; 
the attempt at flight of some, and the 
useless resistance of others, are boldly 
delineated ; and, but that the finish is not 
equal, we think that this sculpture is not 
surpassed by any of the splendid specimens 
of Grecian art arbund : this beautiful 
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work hasunfortunately been auch injured, 
and onły a few letters remain of an inscrip- 
tion which probably contained the name 
of the deceased. The next sarcophagus 
has no bas-relief of any kind, the cover ix 
a figure of a priestess of Bacchus lying 
supinely on the chest; she is dressed in the 
pomp of her sacred calling, and ornaments 
of gold decorate her person. A fawn, 
sacred to the God, is lying beside her; in 
her right hand is a vase with handles, and 
a thyrsus in the left. 'The style of this 
figure varies from that of all the others. 

'The next chest is of źerra cofta; the 
statue which forms the lid of it, represents 
a posz female dressed as the old matron 
before deseribed ; but it is to be remarkcd 
of thę figure, the singular position of the 
legs ; the left is bent under the other, and 
is seen at the back of the statue; thee 
whole is coarsely finished, except the face, 
which is more carefully formed. The 
adjoining chest is also a sarcophagus of 
terra cotfa, and has on it two figures of 
dolphins in relief; the cover is a young 
- woman, whose head is encircled by a gar- 
land, reposing with the right hand under 
the neck, while the other is extended, on 
the little finger of which is a ring; the 
leg is in the same awkward position us the 
one before mentioned. 

The last we huve to describe is a mag- 
nificent tomb, which bears in front two 
winged genii, seulptured; in the hand of 
one is a torch; the other bears military 
trappings, and in the centre are ornaments 
of leaves; at the sides are heads of 
animals, in various forms, and at the back 
are other genii and ornaments, The 
cover is of a cubical form, terminating at 
the cornice with tiles and artificial masks, 
surrounded with festoons ; in the middle of 
the ridge of the roof are two serpents 
tied in a knot. At the extremities are 
sphynxes with > wings. The 
whole is seulptured in peperino stone, 
which is carcfally covered over with a 
coating of lime stucco, and coloured in 
red, black, white, and grcen ; on the front 
is an iuscription, and the sameix delineated 
in colours on the lid.—4brzdged from the 
Times. 


SNOWDONIA. 
Turs poetical appellation has been 
given to the centrul part of the county of 


Caernarvon, the most romantic district of 
North Wales—from its grand feature 
„ being the magnificent mountain of Snow- 
don. * Nature has here, (says Camden,) 
reared huge groups of mountains, as if 
she intended to bind the island fast to the 
bowels of the earth, and make a safe 
retreat for the Britons in the time of war. 
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For here are so many crags and rocks, so 
many wooded valleys, rendered impass- 
able by so many lakes, that the lightest 
troops, much less an army, could never 
find their way among them. These 
miountains may be truly called the British 
Alps; for, besides that they are the 
highest in the whole island, they are, like 
the Alps, bespread with broken crags on 
every side, all surrounding one which, 
towering in the cenfre, far above the rest, 
lifis its head so loftily, as ifit meant not 
only to threaten, but to thrust it into the 
sky.” 

in a region so fitted by Nature for the 
strategies of war, there were, doubtless, 
mąny strongholds erccted in the troub- 
loys times of Britain. Throughout the 
disśrict exist some traces of the Roman 
conqnest of the aboriginal inhabitants; 
although there is some difficulty in de- 
termining by what tribe of native Britons 
Canernarvonshire was inhabited at the 
above early period. The necighbonring 
distriets of North Wales were peopled by 
the Ordovices ; and Caernarvónshire has, 
with great shew of probability, been in- 
cluded in the territory of that tribe. The 
Romans erossed this county under Sueto- 
nius Paulinus, when they attacked Mona, 
(Anglesey) a.n. 59. In the Itinerary of 
Antoninus, two stations within the county 
are given : Segoutium, ow Caer Ściont, 
(Caernarvo and Conevium, now Caer 
Rhun, the Fort of Rilrmn), near Conway, 
where Roman bricks have bcen found 
inseribeg| LrG. x.; and, in 1801, the late 
Rev. II. D. Grifhth had many apartments 
cleared, whercin were discovercd severu 
broken vaxses, dishes, Śe. The name of 
this station, Conoviun, is evidently con- 
nected with that of the river; although 
some authorities place the wite at Conway, 
five miles lower down. Of the other 
Roman remains in the county, may be 
mentioned Dinal Dinlle, thirty acres in 
extent, supposed to have been raised by , 
the soldiers of Agricola, near the coast, 
between Clynnog and Caernarvon. At 
the foot of the lower lake of Llanberis is 
also, *a most perfect Roman station, 
called Dinas Dinorwie, partly natural and 
partly artificial, in fine preservation%” 

The ruined stronghold of the annexed 
Engraving is the work of a very remote 
age, but whetfier anterior or subsequent 
to the Roman conquest, is doubtful. It 
was one of what Sir Richard Hoare calls 
the first class of Welsh eastles — *the 
original British, sitnated on high and 
almost inaccessible mountains.” It» lo- 
cality is about two miles from the village 
of Llanberis, nearer to Cacrnarven. The 
name, Dólbadarn, or, Padarn: Meadow, 
is referred to Padarn, a British suint, of 
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obscure note. * The castle, standing near 
the jtinetion of the two lakes of Llan- 
beris, is the only one that remains in all 
the narrow passes of North Wales. As 
it was impossible for an enemy to climb 
the chain of mountains, which are a 
guard to Caernarvonshire and Anglesey, 
and as there were five narrow passes, the 
British secured each with a castle: this 
was the central one,” Its remains are a 
small round toweryor keep; its inner 
diameter ten yards, und its height, twenty- 
five yards. "Ibis seems to havc been the 
prineipal a of the forńress, since it 
occupies the whole of u small elevated 
rock: it would scarcely accommodate 
fifteen men, and is hardly larger than 
one of the bastions of Caernarvon castle. 
The So0a o: of the British kinga, * 
must recollect, cannot be compared 

magnitude with the Norman fortresses. 
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Dólbadarn castle has been, for centuries, 
in ruins ; since Leland (temp. Henry VIH.) 
describes only a decayed tower. Within 
its walls Owen Góch wks confined upwards 
of twenty years, for having po in a 
rebellion against his brother I.lywelyn ap 
Gruffydd, the last Prince of Wales. 

The view from hence is extremely 
beautiful, embracing the two lakes, nearly 
three miles in extent, and the vust moun- 
tain chain which bounds the vale. The 
effect of the castled crag, with its ruined 
tower reflected in the crystal lake, the 
stupendous mountains on each side, and 
the upper lake stretching to the church of 
Llanberis, with mighty Snowdon in the 
back ground, make up a scene of the 
sublime and the pieturesque, which baffies 
the eloquence of the pen, and the mastery 
of the pencil. 
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Śtientific Facts. 
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ENGRAVING WITH THE DAGUERREOTYPE. 


A PARIs paper states that Dr. Donnć has 
applied, with success, the ordinary proecas 
aż ZABZAYInA directly to the proofs taken 
with the Daguerrćotype; m discovery 
ałynost, as important as the invention of 
he. apparatus itself, The plates have 


hem subłaitted to the Academy of 
Sciences, where they have caused *a 


very great sensation.” The account adds: 
«when Dr. Donnć shall have brought to 
perfection his engraving process, then 
only will the Daguerre apparatus prove to 
the traveller, antiquary, and naturalist, 
the most valuable resource. When the 
image of the most complex monument or 
most minute preparation of natural 
history shall have been finished, every 
traveller or observer, by immediatel 

engrawing the platB, will be able himse 

to compose the picturesque part of his 
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work, and to multiply its proofs at a cheap 
rate. The primitive art, which obliged us 
to make collections of unique pictures 
upon silver plates, is, therefore, about to 
take a far wider range. It will quit the 
cabinets of the curious, and enter the 
domain of the graphie arta in general, 
and of popular education. "—Quoted in the 
Times. 
THE BRITISK ASSOCIATION. 
CHEMICAL ABACUS. 


Dr. Reid, of Edinburgh, has found this 
apparatus useful in introducing his pupils 
to a precise knowledge of the constitution 
of the more important chemical com- 
pounds, It consists of a frame of wood, 
across which wires are placed, and upon 
which beads are strung, as in the instru- 
ment employed by Chinese clerks, and to 
be secn in most muscums. Each wire 
corresponds to a chemical element, and 
the beads to atoms; whilethe nanfes of 
the elements are placed on the frame at 
the extremities of the wires. Dr. Daubeny 
suggested an improvement of this instra- 
ment, by having the beads of different 
colours to correspond to the different ele- 
ments. [The Chemical Abacus may now 
be seen at most of the philosophical in- 
strument-makers' in the metropolis.] 


FRENCH BAFETY-LAMP. 


This lamp was invented by Baron du 
Mesnil in 1534, and has been udopted by 
the French government, after a favourable 
report on it by M. Ch. Combes. The 
lamp consists of a body of flint-glass, de- 
fended by twelve iron bars. The air is 
admitted by two conieal tubes inserted at 
the bottom, which are capped with wire- 
gauze, and enter by the side of the flame. 
The latter rises into a chimney, which has, 
over its top, an arched piece of metal; the 
chimney, however, being guite open : con- 
sequently, a strong current is constantly 
passing up the chimney. When carbu- 
retted hydrogen gas passes in, the fact is 
discovered by numerous small explosions, 
and the whole glass-work is thrown into 
vibrations, which emit a loud and shrill 
sound, to be hcard at a very considerable 
distance. 

Prof. Graham stated the novelty in the 
above lamp to be the open chimncy. He 
considered that the Davy Lamp was left 
almost perfect by that philosopher, ang 
that all accidents proceeded from careless- 
ness. [We are happy to see the fame of 
Davy thus vindicated ; for there has been 
too evident a disposition to asperse it, of 
late.] Prof. Graham alluded to the dele- 
terious effects of after-damp, or carbonie 
acid, "left in the atmosphere of a mine 
after an explosion, Which is believed to 
occasion often greater loss of life among 


the miners than the original explosion, 
and has often prevented assistance being 
rendered in accidents. In many cases, 
the oxygen of the air was not exhausted 
by the explosion ; although, from the pre- 
sence of five or ten per cent. of carbonie 
acid, it was rendered irrespirable. The 
atmosphere might, therefore, be rendered 
respirable by withdrawing this curbonie 
acid ; and he suggested a method by which 
this might be eflected. He had found that 
a mixture of dry slaked lime and pounded 
Glauber's salts, in equal proportions, has 
a singular avidity for carbonie acid; and 
that air might be purified completely from 
thaż deleterious gas, by inhaling it through 
a cjshion of not more than an inch in 
thiakness, filled with that mixture, which 
» could be done without difficulty, He sug- 
gested the use of an urtiele of this kind by 
persons who descended into a mine to as- 
sist sufferers after an explosion ; indeed, 
wherever the safety-lamp was necessary, 
and the occurrence of an explosion possi- 
ble, the possession of this /imeśflfer would 
be an additional source of security. 
PRESERVINQ FISHES. 

Mr. Lankester's process, already re- 
ferred to, consisted in drying the fish, then 
taking away their soft po, drying the 
skins, keeping them in shape by pieces of 
stick and cork, and,„fTally, varnishing 
them with móstic varnish, by which they 
become stiffened, and their colours pre- 
served. Mr, Gray stated, that Mr. Lankes- 
ter's precess was not new. Fe hoped 
soon to have a very fine collection of 
fishes open for inspection at the British 
Musenm. Ile thought the fish were better 
sewed on to the paper than glned. He 
had preserved the colour of the fish by 
soaking them in brine, and drying them 
before they were put into spirit. He con- 
demned the use of oxymuriate of mercury 
in the preparation of animal substance. 
Dr. Macartney recommended pyroligneous 
acid instead of corrosive sublimate. Me- 
dusze might be preserved by putting them 
into a solution of alum and nitre in spirit: 
theydost little of their size thus, and could 
be kept in no other way. 
OBSERYATORY AT THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE, 

It appears that, upon the wish of the 
British Associftion, communicated to the 
Government by Sir John Herschel, the 
first Lord of the Admiralty has appointed 
an additional assistant to the Cape ob- 
servatory, at a liberał salary. Jones's 
mural circle, hitherto used at Greenwich, 
has also been despatched to supply the 
place of the defective one in use at the 
Cape. Added to this, to aid Mr, Maclean, 
the director of the above observatory, in 
his remeasurement of Lacaille's are of the 
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meridian at the Cape, there have been 
forwaried to him Colonel Colby's excci- 
lent compensation measuring bars, the 
same which have been Paa by him 
in the measurement of the irish base, 
which are now actnally on their voyage to 
rform a similar office at the Cape. 
„astly, in ptursuance of the same object, 
has been obtained the use of the Astro- 
nomical Society”s excellent theodolite, for 
remeasuring Lacailie's triangles. [This 
fostering aid fróm Government will be very 
satisfactory to the scientific world.] 
THE PACIFIC TIDELESS. 
There is no tide in the middle of the 
Pacific, aronnd the South Sea Islandg; a 
henomenon which Mr, Russell explains, 
y the probability that the coral reefs 
in that part of the ocean would have the 
effect of obliterating the tide-wave ; for 
he fonnd, during his researches on waves, 
that the slightest obstacles placed at the 
bottom of the trough, were sufficient al- 
most instantly to obliterate the wave; 
insomuch that, whercas, at first, he had 
to wait, after one experiment, sometimes 
fifteen or twenty minutes before the sur- 
face was still enough to commence the 
next; after he discovered the fact, he 
could, at pleasure, quiet the surface by 
elevating certain pieces of wood, which, in 
general, lay evew with the bottom. Now, 
the coral reefs were just sgch obstacles ; 
and the tidc-wave being clearly proved a 
wave of translation, he had little doubt 
that they would furnish un expląnation of 
the fact,—_dóridged from the dthenceum. 
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MEMOIRS OF CHARLES MATHEWS, COMEDIAN. 
BY MRS. MATHEWS. VOLS, III. AND IV. 


e portion comprises some 1200 pages 
ot most interesting and minate biographi- 
cal memoir, varied with numerous letters 
of a domestię character, but all tending 
to shew that Mr. Mathews was as extra- 
ordinary a person in private as in publie 
life. "[hese volumes commence with the 
year 1528; but, as we have not space in 
%ur *cabined and confined * columns to 
follow dates, we must be satisfied with 
selecting a few of the many admirable 
auecdotie illustrations of Ile and chąracter 
which this excellent work contains.] 


JVhimsical Mistake. 

In the Lent of the ycar 1826 a whim- 
sical mistake occurred, in consequence of 
the stąge of the Fnglish Opera House 

ężng Qcenpied on alternate nights by Mr. 
Mathews with hią * Lecturę on Men and 
Mańners 7” and Mr. Bartiey with his lec- 
ture 'pui the © Strueture of the Universe.” 
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This change from * gay to grave” probably 
caused more mistakes than the one I now 
relate. 

It appeared that the editor of a news- 
paper, having been rakdkięda by illness, 
or some other canse, from writing a criti- 
cism on Mr. Mathews's Entertainment of 
this season, and wishing to give some 
notice of it, requested an intelligent Scotch 
friend, who had visited London for the first 
time, to go to the English Opera House, 
for the double pupa of enjoying the 
performance, and afterwards of furnishing 
an account of it for publication. 

On the following morning, when the 
Scotchman entered his friend's office, he 
was questioned as to hia impressions with 
regard to the preceding night's exhibition. 
He owned he had been disappointed by it; 
he expected more comicality than he dis- 
covered in Mr. Mathews, whom he had 
nevęr seen before. The subject, he said, 
was not made so much of as it might have 
been ; there were no jokes, no opportunities 
for him to display drollery; in fact, he 
was disappointed. 

The editor expressed his surprise, and 
asked whether the songs were not good ? 
He was told that there were no songs, and 
what musie there was introduced was of a 
very grave character. "This was a puzzle, 

« Well, but the rest of the audience were 
aimysed, I suppose, thought you were not ?” 
—ć« No: thcy similed occasionally ; bat 
we were all frozen, '[The honse was thinly 
attended : and, even had there been cause, 
we were too cold to laugh ; but, in fact, 
there was nothing to laugh at. *—< [s it 
possible that yon did not think Mathews a 
very droll person ?”—*Oh, dear, no ; quite 
the contrary : he was very gentlemanlike, 
but very far from droll. I never heard a 
more sensible „delivery, or a better voice ; 
but he was not conica/, or what 1 expected.” 
—iś(0h|'” said the editor, ** he must have 
been ill.”"—* He did not /ook ill; on the 
contrary, he was fat and jolly in appcar- 
ance."—ć Fat ! well, he must have altered 
very much since last year, then. Are you 
sure you were at the right theatre, and 
that it was really Mathews you saw 7 — 
«Oh! yes, no doubt of it. The name of 
his entertninment was *Earth, Air, and 
Water ;* those were the subjects he pro- 
fessed to treat of, and he delivered all he 
had to say very well; hut it was not 
vomical ; a. mere matter-of-fact production, 
and very dull. I did not wait to hear it out.” 

The editor paused: * A dall entertain- 
ment—no songs=-a thin house—a /at 
matter-of-fact Mathews !”—all this was 
inconceivable. At last he remembered the 
alternate exhibitions, and at onoe saw 
through the mistake; and, without ex- 
plaining it to his Scotch friend, he induced 
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him (with some difficulty) to go agaln that 
night, in order to try a second iinpression, 
and give it a fair hearing to the very end. 

The result of his second visit was his 
appearance at the supper table of his friend 
in a state of excitement and delight at his 
evening's amusement ; he had almost been 
dcafened by the shouts of laughter in which 
he had joined, almost pressed to death by 
- crowd, and nearly suffocated by the 

eat, 

On further questioning him about the 
preceding night's experiment, he owned 
that as soon as the first portion of the 
subject was ended, he had left the theatre; 
satisfied that he had seen, enough of Ma- 
thews's fun in the description so excellently 
given by Mr. Bartley of the formation of 
the terrestrial globe, which afforded no 
ground to be comical upon, and was deli- 
vercd too well to be łaughed at by his 
auditors. 

Mathews's Imitation of Children, dad 

Partiality tu them. 

Mr. Mathews had been, I belicve, a 
tolerable billiard-pluyer; but his lame- 
ness made it latterly too fatiguing an 
amusement to be pursued, even when he 
found a table in a private house. He did 
not rightly understand any other gume: 
cards he did not like, unless he found 
himself, at any jovial season in the coun- 
try, umongst a party of young people; 
then bis enjoyment of a round game was 
even childish, He would be noisy and 
full of all sorts of absurdity, and gather 
up his earnings with boyish delight, in 
order, when the game was over, to give 
them away ; or else, sometimes, to pocket 
his gains with affected triumph, in imita- 
tion of a child's chuckle, though he would 
not till the end part with his fish for 
inoney, however he distressed the table 
by his CI Indeed, like Gold- 
snith, his behaviour wiżh children was 
that of the most simple child. He gene- 
rally addressed them in the tones and 
manner of childhood, always making him- 
self the age of those to whom he tulked. 
At first the little creatures would look 
surprised, sometimes frightened ; but this 
effect soon wore off as he persevered, and 
it always ended in his being accepted as a 
pluymate. The first wonder over, ever 
after he was considered by them as a boy, 
for such was his voice and manner. 

I remember our travrelling into Suffolke 
once, with Mrs. Richard Wilson, on a 
Christmas visit, and stopping at a village 
inn for refreshment while her horses 
baited. Soon after we suw my husband 
near the door, with half a dozen boys, of 
about eight years old, playing at marbles, 
bawling and wrangling about the game, 
in their childish and rude manner, and 
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every one of his companions as grave and 
earnest with him as if they were all of 
the same age, and had been used to him 
all their lives. "There he was squabbling. 
% You, Bill Atkins! I say, yowve no riuht, 
to that taw.*"—* I have,” said BIL—* I 
say, you haven't! —* I say I have !'— 
ś Ah! you cheat! I won't play with you 
no more,” And thus eventually he picked 
a quarrel with one of thera; and taking 
off bis coat, offered tó fight. He was met 
with spirit by the boy in question, and, 
finding this, he resumed his good humoar, 
and made a present to his adversary of 
the marbles he had won, and left them all 
pleased with the * large boy.” 

We inquired how he became so regu- 
larly installed amongst these urchins in 
80 Ee a time. He told us that he went 

«up to them as they were playing, and, 
assuming the tone and words suited to 
their age and the occasion, asked if he 
might play with them? They all looked 
up with something like alarm mixed with 
wonder, and stared at him in silence for a 
minute. He reiterated his Wish to join 
them, and they all looked gravely and 
shecpishly ut each other. He still urged 
them, till, at last, after some demur, the 
smallest of the party boldly eried, ** Let 
him play; what harm?*—* Very well,” 
said another, eneouruged by his friend's 
example—ć very well; ut has he got 
any marbles $$” —* No,” said the new 
comer; * but Dve a penny. —ć Well, 
then, let him buy some of yours, Tom; 
you've get plenty to sell." The bargain 
was completed, and he Znuchłed dawn, 
soon learned several of their names, and 
thus we found him with them. It was 
most diverting to observe how completely 
the boys had ceased to regard him as any- 
thiug but what he represented: no gig- 
gling, no suspicion, but a thorough con(i- 
dence at last in the reality of his being a 
child, though of * larger growth” than 
themselves. As he quitted them, he said 
he must go to his * Ma,” and joined us; 
the boys looking after him and at us with 
curiosity for a moment ; but immediately 
resumjing their play, seemingly without 
any further reflection upon the incident. 

With some children (at the houses where 
he familiarly visited) he never allowed 
himself to appęar other, when they were 
by, than one of their own age; and after 
the first surprise, alarm, or, perhaps, 
laughter, they fell into the notion as 
completely as if they had forgotten his 
size. [In fact his face bore little contra- 
diction to his tones, language, and man- 
ner: sach was the wonderful power he 
possessed over his features, that Ie had 
command of cvery possible expression that 
belongs to the human countenance, from 


palłng infancy to impotent old age, from 
nanity to the highest point of ihtellectual 
meaning. A little girl of Mr. Rowlana 
Stephenson's, for several years never 
doubted his being what he pretended to 
be, and invariably called him * that boy- 
man,” 
Mr. Mathews's * At Home.) * 
Amongst the extraordinary effecta of 
the popularity of my busband's * At 


Hiome,” were the applications made, under 
every kind of pretext, letters being sent 


to him from ałl sorts of professions and 
trades abont town. One inan offered him 
snuff for himself and friends if he would 
only mention the name and shop of the 
manufacturer. Another pe hinz a 
perpetual polish for his boots upon 'the 
same terms. He waa solicited to nien- 
tlon every sort of exhibition, and to puff 
all the new quack medicines; and pa- 
tents, from surgeons” instruments to man- 
gles, called for his publie approval. There 
was no limit to these reqnisitions. Lo- 
zenges werę to be tasted, razors' to be 
used, razor-strops to be tried. "The wines 
sent for him to taste, though said to be 
« of the finest quality,” nevertheless re- 
qnired a * bush,” which was expected to 
be hung out nightly at his * house of en- 
tertainment,”” for * value received.” Pa- 
tent filters, the_ price of which was to be 
liqnidated by his'praise ; wiąs, waisteoata, 
boots and boot-hooks, * vent:.lating hats,” 
and * bosom friends !'*—all gratis! And 
an advertising dentist one day presented 
himself, offering to teethe our whole fa- 
mily if Mr. Mathews would draw his ine- 
tallic teeth into notice. ln fact, he was 
inundated with presents 'and petitions, so 
that our cottage sometimes looked like a 
bazaurę and I had frequently occasion to 
exercise my ingenuity in contriving how 
and to whom I might convey the generally 
useless articles forced upon our accept- 
ance. In fact, we eventually paid for 
them by purchases or presents of and to 
the parties from whom they came, in 
order to smooth down their disappoint- 
ments at my husband's deelining to com- 
ply with the = with which: they 
«were accompanied. ' 

, Amongst the most amusing of these va- 
rietles, was a petition from Mrs. Johnson, 
who yearned to hear her * American 
Soothing Syrup ”” commended and r2-com- 
mended by my husband; and she one 
night held forth the tempting bribe, that 
she and a. party of friends would appear 
in the boxes, in the fond hope of hearing 
this real blessing to mothere” pointed 
ort. by Mr. Mathews to the paternal part 
ik mdience. At length my husband's 
and for the joke's sake) devised 
Mmentioh of. it in the * Dilbery Fa- 
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mily,” where he made Mr. D—— boast 
that he had, in the course of his domestic 
duties, found it right to supply his family. 
with this inestimable bałm. 

But these were minor evils of his popu- 
larity compared to others, arising from 
his use of names. "The commonest upon 
which he eould fix for his characters 
(Smith excepted), laid him open to the 
« hope” of its possessor, * that Mr. Ma- 
thews weuld adopt one less known for his 
poor ;” and if, in escaping from this 
difficulty, he made his peace with once 
person, by adopting a different name, he 
fell under the censure of another, who re- 
quested that he would choose one more 
common than the writer's. Some were 
« informed that their names and titles 
were held up to ridicule," when such 
names and titles had never before been 
heard of by the accused. In fact, there 
was no doubt but that this was often the 
trick of the mischievous to annoy the ridi- 
culously vain, to fret them with a feigned 
account of the manner in which their 


name, person, or Dpeculiarities, were 
« shewn up” by Mr. Mathews in his * At 
Home.” 


Bertodicals. 


PIC-NIC FROM THE OCTOBER MAGAZINES. 

« The Unexpected Meeting. —|In the 
New Monthly Magazine, the edilor's con- 
tribution, * Emily ; or the Unexpected 
Meeting,” is abruptly yet cleverly brought 
to a close by a railway catastrophe, which 
we take to be altogether a nove/ denone- 
ment. The party, a lady of fortune, (in- 
ferred but not known to be a widow,) her 
quasi daughter Emily, and her suitor, are 
proceeding with an aged stranger to Li- 
verpool, to mcet a party. to clear up the 
mystery of the actual relationship ot the 
two females.] Wrapped in meditation, tbe 
party reached the station; they were in 
excellent time, they debarked from the 
carriages, which were ordered to be there 
to receive them at six o'clock on the 
Thursday; and such is the admirable 
punctuality of the railroad arrangements, 
that within one minute or less of the 
jęz time, the almost vital breath of 
the impetuous engine was heard snorting 
through the air, and in less than a quarter 
of an hour from their arrival at the station, 
the whole of the party, agituted as they 
were by a thousand contending feelings, 
were flying through the air at the rate of 
twenty-three miles an hour. During this 
rapid progress, Mrs. Langley resolntely 
refused to enter into any conversation on 
the subject of the journey, well assured 
that it would be productive of the worst 
effects upon Emily ; in a place and under 
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circumstances, where she would he without 
the means of soothing or reviving her. 
The stranger still gazed on the beautiful 
girl, and Alfred, who was seated next Mrs. 
Langley, appeared, in some degree, to 
have recovered his spirits, although his 
eyes remaińed downcast, and his brow 
contracted. "The speed at which they pro- 
ceeded seemed to excite in the stranger an 
anxiety to address the fair girl, who evi- 
dently absorbed all his attęntion; and, at 
length, after an apparent struggle with his 
feelings, he laid his hand upon hers, and, 
in a subdued tone of voice, said, * learest, 
best-beloved of hnman beings, a few short 
hours will restore you to him, who—” At 
this moment, a noise, louder than the erash- 
ing of thunder, burst over their devoted 
heads —a shout of horror, the screams of 


agony and fear, filled the air, and, in an? 


instant, a concussion, irresistibly violent, 
shivered the carriage in which the travellers 
were scated, into atoma, and whirled the 
passengers down the precipitous emhank- 
ment on which they were travelling, into 
the depths of the valley below. Fourteen of 
the vehicles shared a similar fate, and the 
green sward was covered with the muti- 
lated bodies und the scattered limbs of the 
unfortunute vietims—nor was this the 
extent of the mischief. He to whom tha 
unhappy crcaturcs were hurrying to relieve 
his mind, too anxious to reap the harvest 
of happiness which was ripe and ready for 
his hand, and finding himself better in 
health, had qnitted Liverpool, in hopes of 
anticipating their departure from Beau- 
lieu, (Mrs. langley's residence.) By some 
unaccountable circumstance, connected 
with the switches, or the rails, or the 
sleepers, or something else, the up-train 
had come into contact with the train tra- 
velling downwards—each set of carriages 
sufiered nearly in an cqual degree, and by 
this © unexpected meetikg,” the reader, in 
common with the village inwhich Beauliecu 
stands, and of the town which it overlooks, 
and the rest of the world universally, are 
left in total ignorance of the history of 
Mrs. Langley, and of all the circumstances 
connected with it. This is to be dceply 
lamented—-but still as far as the accident 
itself goes, there is every reason for con- 
solation :—no * blame whatever could be 
attached to any person connected with the 
railroad ;” and, morcover, the mutilated 
remains of the respected ladies and gtn- 
tlemen who suftered, were carefully col- 
lected, and interred the following day in 
the catacombs of one of the popular joint- 
stock company cemetries, which * com- 
mands u beautiful view of the surrounding 
country, and to and from which there are 
omnihuses going arni returning every half- 
hour in the day—-fare sixpence, inaide.”” 
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Modern Mohocka. -— Of their sporta in 
their own houses, such as bringing their 
horses into their drawing-rooms, and leap- 
ing over the chairs and tables, we forbear 
to.make more particular mention ; but of 
their public amusements the following are 
the most notable :=They are exceedingly 
fond of injuring public monuments ; of 
running ofi with sign-postu from inns znd 
turnpikes, stealing kpockers, bell-handles, 
and pewter-pots ; driving their carriages 
on the foot-pavement. It is also a favourite 
achievement with them to hire a carriage, 
if it so happen they have not one of their 
own, and ie through tbe streeta of the 
*metropolis at such speed that it is danger- 
01% to attempt te stop them, throwing 
soda-water bottles against the windows of 
shópkeepers as they pass, or sometimes 
firing pellets through them with air-guns. 
A detachment of them, composed of silly 
youths, who have been spoiled from want 
of the horsewhip, and who are known by 
the names of the IJousers and Blinkers, 
take the gas-lights uvder their especial 
care, and sometimes succeed in throwing 
a whole parish into darkness, and pwn: 
the gas companies to an expense of .£100 
for broken glass. This is a feat which the 
lowest order of Mohocks ean accomplish ; 
it muy be indulged in by a man who has 
not one penny to call his own; but the 
really uaristocratie Moffocks have more 
expensive dłausements. They delight to 
go into low pnblic-houses, with cudyels in 
their fists, with which they break all the 
bottlesmnd glasses, to the great delight of 
mine host, who knows he can make them 
pay double or treble the damage. They 
ulso take pleasure in having rum and gin 
served up in buckets to prostitutes and 
cab-drivers; and one Mohock was known 
to sit astride on a barrel, naked as Bac- 
chus, and in the position he generally 
occupies on public-house signs, and in this 
trim serve out full gobleta to about a score 
of delighted street-walkers and scamps of" 
every degree, hob-nobbing with each until 
he becume as drunk as the drunkest, when 
he rolled off the barrel, and was carried 
hofne to her lodgings by a sympathizing 
fair one.=Bentley's Miscellany, 
Praciicability of Civilizing „Aboriginal 
Popułalions. | From a striking paper, with 
this head, insthe Monthly Chronicle :—] 
Who can read the description which 
Tacitus gives of the ancient Germans, 
<€ truces et cerulei oculi, rutile come, magna 
Ro et tantum ad impetum valida," and 
fail to recognise the lineal ancestors of 
those very individuals who form the 
brightest ornamenta of the most polished 
and cultivated nations of thć present 
day? and who can refuse to admit the 
parallel which exists between the picture 
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wiiióh. Tacitua has drawn bf the state and 
manners 6f those Germans, and ' the 
aetnal condition of the Caflites und the 
Nórth American Indians ?: Who for'a 
moment can entertain a doubt, that, in 
various parts of Europe, insular or con- 
tiental, we may find the almost unmixed 
remnants, not onły of (Germans, but of 
fra and Aquitanian Gapls,„—=of Ancient 
Britons, Celts, and Aberians„—=of Goths, 
and of Huns, who have progressively 
erherged' from Various degrees of bur- 
barism to prove, not the uniformity of 
capacity of all the families of the human 
race, but that none must necessarily be 
exterminated, and that none are incapable 
of great mental improvement? Whai can 
have been more barbarous than the state 
of the Picta and Scots ? When we recollect 
that, within a comparatively recent pertod, 
some of the distant Highland clans were 
in a state which caused them to be 
regarded as barbarous by the rest of 
Europe, and contrast them with their 
descendants, of the present day, who are 
continually and successfully competing 
with their fellow-men in all those situ- 
ations which require the highest intellec- 
tual development, we certainly ought not 
to 'admit the discouraging idea, that 
actnal barbarism necessarily implies that 
that state must bę perpetual. 

[The Hottentots have Jong been despised 
as one of the most abject Faces of the 
human family ; but the following facts, 
in the paper just quoted, speak volumes 
for their civilization :—] ż 

The Hottentots, who are evidently of 
the same family with the Bushmen, who 
are stigmatized as the lowest of the 
African races—the Hottentots, vyho have 
been regarded us but one degree above the 
monkey, who have been deprived of erery 
inch of territoty which they could call 
their own, who have ceased to exist as an 
independent people, and, till lately, were 
only suflered to remain as slaves of the 
lowest description—these very Hottentots, 
under the superintendence of a Moravian 
missionary, have founded a scettlement in 
which, in a few years, social order, 
furopcan arts, and Christian morals, were 
seen to flourish in a most satisfactory 
manner. The writer of these remarks 


has been informed by an independent, and, ' 


therefore, an impartial witness, that the 
artiełes of hardware produced in that 
Hottentot settlement, had acquired dis- 
ras aoi reputation in the colony. The 
U% batit is to be hoped only the tem- 
półwny ruin, of that and similar settle- 
mients of, Hottentotą, has sprung from no 
intełlectuid „ineapacity of the Hottentot 
ręce, but fidm the lawiess and unbridled 
płssiona of-dżgenerate Europeans. 
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„ Misejonary Ląboure in Guiana. 
Eatraci oj a Letter from Johą Scobie, Ksq. to T. F. 
Buaton, Exq., dated Demerara, June 1, 1839. 

«ln the year 18361 visited the Indian station at 
Caria Caria, and had the happiness to enjoy Chris- 
tian intercourse with above sixty conyerted natives 
of the Arrawaak nation. They were thę fruits of 
the labours of a zealons and disinterested indivi- 
dual, a Mr. Peters, a black man. This worthy 
man had gone from cereek to creek, preaching the 
gospel to these children of the forest; and in a 
period of |ess than six yeara the number above 
mentioned were tunited together in Christian 
fellowship, were married and baptized with their 
offspring,—had erected themselves, at their own 
cost and expense in money and labour, a neat 
chapel, in the midst of their native woods, capable 
of containing 250 people; and were longing to 


* obtain a Christian teacher for their children, 


who should instruct them in the *white man's 
knowledge. During my present visit to this 
colony, I have again visited this highly interesting 
people, and find that there has been a considerablę 


* accession to their numhbers—that their chapel has 


been enlarged—and that they now wish, above all 
things, to be formed into a community in some 
suitable locałity, where they can havo sufficient 
room, and enjoy protection under the direction of 
some one in whom they can place confidence, and 
who would direct them in so important a mątter. 
Until this be done, they feel it will be impossible 
for them to make much progress as a people, or to 
get their children properly educated. I was much 
affected when up the Easequibo the other day, to 
learn that some Indians residing on tho banks of 
the Mazaroony River, had sent a message to Caria 
Caira to this effect, that they could not conceive 
why the Arrawaaks should be taught and instructed 
ia religion, and they be neglected ; and that they 
were niuch hurt that they were overlooked—and 
begged that a teacher would come among them. 


Sonnet.— Human Greatness. 


Time | thou destroy'st the relics of the Past, 
And hidest all the footprints of thy march 
On shattered column and on prostrate arch 
By moss and ivy growing green and fast. 
Hurled into fragments by the tempest-blast, 
The Rhodian monster liea—the obelisk, 
That with sharp line divided the broad disc 
Of Egypt's sun, down to the sands was cast; 
And where these stood no remnant trophy standa— 
And even the Art is lost by which tliey rose! 
Thus with the monuments of other lands— 
The place that knew them once no longer 


IOWS. 
Yet triumph not, oh Time ! Strong towers decay, 
But a great name can never pass away. 


PARK BENJAMIN. 
New York, July, 1839. zponthty Chroniele. 
The love 


of power solely for power, for 
the unintelligible satisfaction "of exercia- 


ing a certain dominion over one's fellows, 
without aim and without principle, can 
only exist in narrow minds and vulgar 
souls; it is then something deplorable 
and immoral, and the more base and 
degrading in a ratio to the vanity that it 
is destined to pamper. But in souls 
loftily set, and in intelligences really 
roductive, it is rare, perhaps even 
impossible, that the love of power is not 
allied to a system of belief,—to a 
doctrine, to an idea sought to be realized, 
to be installed amóng society. Thus 
coneeived, it may be a holy thing, if the 
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soul that bears it be sufficiently tempered 
to have nothinę to fear from the delnsions 
of pride or individualism, and if the idea ' 
whose triumph is intended be useful and 
true ; if it be not, the love of power is 
still something deplorable and immoral, 
but not degrading, and though immediately 
pernicious, not nselesa in its extended 
results. It ends by enlightening men on 
the defects of the idea to which it was 
subservient: at least a false system dies 
with it, and the reaction sooner or later 
brought about in men's minds is always 
noble and efficacious.— Ibid. | 





Datleties. 


M. Michaud, the celebnated author of the IFistory 
of the Crusades, and of various other literary and 
political compositions of merit, died at Passey, near 
Paris, on the 30th ult., in the seventy-second year 
of his age. 

Economy in Candles.—1f you are without a gish- 
light, and would burn a candle all night, unless you 
use the following precaution, it is ten to one an or- 
dinary candłe will gutter away insan hour or two, 
somietinies to the endangering the safety of the house. 
"This may be avoidcd by placing as inuch common 
salt, finely powdered, as will reach from the tallow to 
the bottom of the black part of the wick of a SRA 
burnt candle, when, if the same be lit, it will burn 
very slowly, yielding suffcient light for a bedcham- 
ber; the salt will gradually sink as the tallow is 
consumed, the melted tallow being drawn through 
the salt, and consumed in the wick.—Zconomisl. 


Labour-aaviny Soap.—Take two pounds of soda, 
two pounds of yellow soap, żnd two quarts of water. 
Cut the soap into thin slices, and boil all together 
for two hours; then strain it through a cloth, let 
it cool, and it is fit for use. Directions for using 
the soap :—Put the clothes in soak the night before 
you wash, and to every pail of water in which you 
boil them add one pound of soap. They will need 
no rubbing ; merely rinse them out, and they will 
be perfectly clean and white—New Fork Paper. 


Obsertatories=—Captain James Ross is commis- 
sioned to plant, in his Antarctic Expedition, three 
magnetical and ineteorological observatories, at St. 
Helena, the Cape, and Van Diemen's Land. (Thus 
will be wiped off the slur of the neglect of Ladder 
HiN.) The commander himsel$ especially wishes 
to observe at Kerguelen's Land, New Zealand, and 
other stations on the land and ice; and he regards 
these as only part of a system of observations, 
simultaneous or combined, stretching from one side 
of the earth to another, undertaken or promised, 
through; the whole extent of the British Empire, 
from Montreal to Madras, and hlending in co-oper- 
ation with chains of observatories established, or on 
the point of being established, by otlier nations in 
the fait quarters of the worłd.—Prestdeńt's Addrese; 
Proc. British Association. 


Cooking Clock.—Mr. Loudon describes an egg-clock, 
which rings a bell, or sets off an alarum, at any 
number of minutes required : it is formed by a diał 
like thar of a watch, but larger, surmounted by an 
alarum-bell, and with five divisions, representing 
five minutes on the dial. This being fixed up over 
the kitchen freplace, the index is moved to the 
number of minutes the egg is to be boiled; and 
during tle boiling, the cook may be otherwise em- 
płoyed till the alarum gocs off. The act of moving 
the index, or pointer, backwards, winds up the clock. 
The principle may be applied to a larger dial, so as 
to mark the time requisite ff cooking articles gene- 
rally; and Mr. Loudon has accordingly caused auch 
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an apparatus to be made. Hence the ordinary work 
of tha kitóhen may go on without tie interruptioń 
of wałching, łe. * ) se 
Encrdachmeńt ef the Sea.—Thote ate places upon 

the coast of Kent, where the sea has eneroached 
upoł, the land to such an extent, that whole fields, 
gardens, and even churchyards, have been precip- 
tated ihto the ocean, by tlie continuał crmbling 
away of the chalk. A gentleman residing in the 
Isłe of *Thanet, who had some ornamental grounds 
exteńnding nearly to the edge of the ciii, experience i 
a serious in , Such as we have described, which 
not only swept away all thespublic path outside his 

remises, but also the sea-wall, and part of a fine 
plantation. The two side walla remained with their 
broken ends hanging fearfully over the precipice, so 
that all passage along the cliff was obstructed.— 
United Service Journal. 


Wesiminster Bridge-—Tl the lmilding of this 
bridge, the onły communication between Lambeth 
and Westminster was by the ferry-boat naar the 
palacę gate, which was the property of the Arch- 
bishop, and granted by patent under a rent of 

wenty pence. On opening Westminster Bridge, 
ovember, 1750, it ceased, and £2,205 węre given 
to the see as an equivalent. Previous to that time, 
there were two considerable inhs for the reception 
of travellers, who, arriving in the evening, did not 
choose to cross the water at such an hour, or, in 
case of bad weather, might prefer waiting for better, 

Sporting in South Africa.—No country can pro- 
duce better marksmen than the Dutef coloniats of 
Southern Africa. Accustomed from their earliest youth 
to the use of their powerful gun, they have constant 
practice in the pursuit of game, which still abounda 
in many parts of the colony. When the sporstman 
meets the lion, the leopard, the lep ant, or the 
buffalo, he must have confidence in bis dextezity; 
for it is not enough to hit the animal, —he must be 
struck in the proper place, or, in all probability, his 
pursuer will be immediately UEstroyed. — United 
Service Journal. 4, 


Niagara.—These Falls are considered to have 
receded a distance of seven miles, in which opinion 
Capt. a ze. coincides: **but,” adds he, '' what 
time must łMve passed before even this tremendoua 
power could have sawed away such a mags of solid 
rock! Within the memory of man it has receded 
but a few feet-changed but little. How many 
thousand years must these waters have been fiowing 
and falling, unvarying in their career, and tlrow= 
ing up their sheets of spray to heaven !* 


Smuggling.—It is a common practico for smug- 
glers, residing in fashionable Bea-bathing places, 
like Brighton, Hastings, Dover, śe. tu entice livery 
servants into illicit speculations, persuading them 
to "try their luck,” by venturing a few pounds In 
some plausible project, having similar attraction to 
a lottery, or some other game of chance. Having, 
by such means, raised sufficient capital to purchade 
a contraband cargo, the smuggler proceeds over to 
Boułogne, or Dieppe, filis his lugger, or galiey, with 
goodB, qails across the Channel, and lands them, at 
all hazards, in Kent, or Sussex; „but, pretending to 
have sustained some loss by seizure, cvadżs włtolly, 
or in part, payment of the money 80 bęrrowed : the 
unfortunate dupes, who plunge their Ji$tle savinge 
in such transactions, discovering, when tog late, 
that their being pałticipatore in an illegal tratfio, 
the law affords them no remedy against the treach- 
ery of their confederates. — United $ Sereice Journał. 


Wyatt's Horsę, on which George IIL. is mounted 
łs by far the best in London; sud had the statue 
been raised ten feet higher, the effkct would have 
been better—ZBrifish and Foreign Review. [Surely 
the writer has TU Le Sour's master-piece, 
upon which Charles I. is mounted, at Charing Chose; 
of which Walpole żays, *the commandińp grace , 
and figure, and the exquisite form of thę horse, are 
striking to the most unpractised eye.” Dr. Kitchiner, 
who was a staunch stickier for everything English, 
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motęg; :* tle figura and-eymmetry.of the horse ars . ».; Gaźkoliojem ix „America, == Although it is fort 
" nowhóke "haore" per "dlpiayca thsu fa he years sfaóe (he frić Bomi Gadhollz ego was e 
„ożyaaśrikń  stątud af Charles I. at Gtose, " $here ia nów la tle Unitąd, Stążęs a Catholic popula- 
e! LT: 1 291 AnĘ + + ; 1 1 1 i 21 
(GZK Ia: SAJE e moat finished place of work- tion of 860,600 souls under the povernmeni of the 
„MAIO: OC IG klad ever prołlaced. eten Popa, an żrchbishóp, twelre bishops, and 454 
WAWANSE (u our sight, Chia chęf-Farmore ie'ńot on esta.' The nuhiber of churches is 401; mąge- 
„ GHKSZArAŻU, bat ne w he figure of the houses, about 800; colleges, ten; seminóties for 
i extremely spirited ; but it bas been objected men, nine; theolągicał seminaries, fve: 


a Fóry 135 : ł 
 ggrtalniy'very far = 
wniag-headed 


- 


£o6 lirge 





„Oęórge III.] dE ku 
Giienis—"The whiniskał” species ia 
Łój zali, if not *ery perplexinig, 


D A 
+ ł ij X | 
z, ; 


ed is usualły one of some vety equivocał 
right. the abatement.of an' alleped muisance; the 
"restrąfnt of a Customkry trespass; resistance to a 
dowhtfsi encrógchment; enforceftent of a vague 
tgntract ; or, above all, the aszertion af some very 
quasttówable right of way, af toll, of common, and of 
so forth. „With the cie an, invariably, it arises 
ch thią flthesble dharacter of a twig of hazel, gr an 
alder. bush, 'Ślo with. the client whimsical, his 
wrongć! axe slways characteristic ef thę man; they 
savour of frivolity,—he has been deceived into the” 
value of a palnting or a horse, or the mail has 
started bęfore ita time and left him behind, or he 
has contracted for a green-house or a dog-kennel, 
and the builłer has built it one way while he 
ordćręd it another; and then comes objection ; ob- 
jectlon'ends in quarrel; and each party Mies to his 
attotney, to weińig the other to book. —Adoeniurea of 
an Atiorney. | 


African Biaien—A German renegade, in the ser- 
vłce:pf Ab-el-Kader, gives the following graphic 


dia on bf his interview with a Chalifa of North- 
WL AŚZICA Ie"' At the entrance doors, which were 
opbn, stopa the :Chatus (Janissazies,) who had the 

be of keeping back the assembled multitude. 
Here I was.obligód to take off my boots, which I 
łefwn the fłresho and when I returned, a quar- 


NOE * t 
ter oż in fdtr aftgrwards, they wgre gone, probably 
stoleń. We tntered a raóm more like a barn than a 
prince's hali of justice. The ground was covered 
with rich carpets, and opposite to the door, on a 


męat soft cushions, I perceivgi the Cha- 

lifa, sorrojńded W ka: scrihes and seal officers. 

Above hing'ta nę with scarlet cloth, hung' 
e 


his maguifcent ainas in valuable cases ; behind him 
atoud devóral cofers, which, as I was afterwards 
„informed, contained his treasures, and before him 
miisk was burning in an urn-shaped earthen veseel.” 
— Translated in ihe Z'tmeg. 


Conjfident Ignorance-—The other day, a lady was 
inspecting one of the fine corallines at the British 
Museum, observing, at the same tlme, to her friend: 
<« How very beautifully this white stuff fs carved— 
it must have been done by the Prench prisoner |" 

Statue oj Telford.—-Tetferd, the great civil engi- 
neęt,twhó.bnilt the Buspęnsion-bridge across the 
Menai, his a monumental efiigy sculptured of him 
by Bajły, whichuhas just been placed in Westmins- 
ter Abbey. Baily undertook to execute tpo work 
for £1,000, a third gf the sum usually charged by 
those Who consider themselyeą superior to him. 
The Dean demanded 2300 for the permistion to 
piace ił there] but subsequently loweręd it to 4200 ; 
which demand has been acquiesced in.-—Zrifsh and 
Foreign Reviaw.--[The other dd, tho Dean refumd 
„ałmission to a statue of Lord Byron, and the *au- 
thonttiez" at Rieltmond have aince objectęd to Kiean's 
tablet boing plśced in fhe church. Truly this isa cor- 


" when our fitat poet and our first actor are 
- ścia ho honoura ot Christian burial. „Yet, at 







RóGŃ „fhe memorial js placed as neśr to the 
"churth=dopt sa possible, an cxpędlent which rócale 
hę uroane WAGEE! ih the form Błan ogjtaph : 
A w Rołę la ż the eparch-dom, ' . 
5 5 * , red M ta, shore to pa ze . 
vom Fiotę tę Taa war as they."] 





unwięjdy. ' Wystt's horse ja sutely”. 
to bat in Al W, Boaohepia prakt 


agreeqble. 'The case of the , 


*Fou 
„Koyttute iv dt Jesuifs, mohasteries, «hd converńta, 
OWiŻŃ „made emieś attached, thirty-one; seminaries 
for young | „tłdyty; schools of the Sfsteru of 
Charity; wenty-hinć ; an academy fot tolonred pirla 
at Baltitnore; a female infant schóol; ah seven 
Cntholit newspapers <Capf. Marryat, 

"Fine Norsdnie. —A yrovinciał newspaper an- 
nódnoes 8 certain convalescent nobleman is 
«able to pursue, witlout 
favourite aviarian purauiis ! 


Pó Duellists—The Duke of Wellington, we read, 
once recommended a tlose of salts ih what appeared 
"to kim h case of cowardice. 

A. more striking conjunetion of oivilization and 
barbarism could hardly be given than by the fact re- 
lated in the following anecdote: an English lad 
lately passing to Constantinople in a steam-vessel, 
was about to sińt down on a convenient-looking 
basket, which stogd on the deck, when, to her utter 
astorńshment, she was warned by the commander 
not to do 80, as it contained the head of the gover- 
nor of the Dardanelles, on its way to be fixed up 
before the gates of the Seraglio.—Żiferary Gazetle. 


William III.—Of this sovereign it haa been well 
observed that he was a man as inforior in all out- 
watd graces to the two o E kings, as he was 
superior to them in sterling wisdom and solid worth. 


Public Monuments.—The English penchant for 
sczibbling upon monuments is of some standing. 
John Evelyn, about 1640, engraved his name, 
h amongst other travellers,” in Śt. Peter's cupola at 

omę. 


4 Hard Caae.—Among the rematkable things no- 
ticed by Evelyn, in his Journal of his Tour in the 
Netherlands, is the case of a woman who had been 
married five and twenty times, and was then pro- 
hibited from marrying again; "yet it could not be 
proved that she had ever made any of her husbands 
kway, though the suspicion had brought her divers 
times to trouble.” 


Cinłlizalion of the North American Indians.—John 
Sunday, a Chippaway Indian, at the age of thirty,and . 
whilst living in the woods, pne to teach bim- * 
Belf to read, and has acquired such a knowledge of „ 
Seripture as to enable him to be a successful as WW. 
as zealous preacher to his countrymen.—Monthty 
Chronicle. € 


Malibran.—The Rev. Mr. Elwin, of Norwich, 
possesses some drawings by Malibran, which dis- 

lay amazing natural spirit and genius. A writer 
in the Monlhły Chronicle, who has seen these relics 
of genius, is persuaded "that an entirely new 
aspect of the genius of that extraordinary woman is 
yet to be made known, in the expressiyę,, though 
wild, talent of her pencjil.” 


Cilics.—The three stinking cities of Europe are 
Lisbon, Edinburgh, and Geneva. 


Ignorance Bliss-—" How do you do, my tede 
fellow ? Here's a day! Broling! They cał these 
the dog-days, and well they mayl Fool I was to 

4go to our U. N. 8.--our Universal Knowledge So- 
ciety, to look at our thermometer: hadn't a notion 
how hot I was till then. Seventy-five tn the shade, 


pen or dificulty, his 


as 1 hopę dłibe saved! Thermometer pretty inven- 
tion, eless, Don't you think so, eh ”—Zi/tle 
Pedling m : 


LONDON : Published by GEORGE BERGER, 
Holywell Street, Strand. Printed by WAITKHEAD 
£ Co. 76, Fleet Streeć$ where all Communications 
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„CONSTANTINÓPLE. 


Tax płystognomy uf cities must be one of 
„ME mot faczjestig Ypediea óf travel; and 
iłs.advańtages mast be in the precise ratio 
of its delights. In each of them we behold 
"human life in all its phases, an epitome of 
existence, and a miniature picturc of the 
world ; in the impressions which are left by 
their scenes upon the suseeptitje minds of 
travellera. One bf the most philosophieal 
tourists of our time hag observed, *' the uni- 
verse is everywhere full of lifey but the 
modes of this life are infinitely diversified ;*” 
a remark applicable to les» subtle subjects 
than' our observer intended it, and elo- 
quently characteristic of the pleasure to 
be derived from the contemplation of cifies. 
Jn a beautiful trail of reflection, the sżumo 
pe. of ull the works and institutions 
longing to humanity. They rise, flourish, 
and then decay, and fall ; and the period 
of their dcfline is generally proportional 
to that of their elevation. lu ancient 
Thebes, oeMemphis, the peculiar genius 
of the people has left us monuments from 
which we can judge of their arts, though 
we cannot understand the nature ot thcir 
superstitions. Of Babylon and of Troy, 
the remains are almost extinct; and what 
we know of these famous cities is almost 
entirely derivad from literary records. 
Ancient Greece and Rome tw view in the 
few remainsof their monuńtnts ; and the 
time will arrive when modern Rome shall 
be what ancient Rorme now is; and ancient 
Rome and Athepg will be, what Tyre and 
Carthage now BRE, known only by co- 
łoared dust in the desert, or colowred sand, 
chntaining the fragments of bricks or 
glass, waslied up by the wave of a storny 
Bea.” [In u livelier vein we find the same 
accomplished writer thus dicoursing the 
sweet musie of cities, in the impressions 
of our own metropolis :—* [n my youth,” 
he observes, * and through the prime of 
manhbood, I never entered London without 
feelings of pleasure and hope. It was to 
me as the grand theatre of intellectual 
activity, the field of cvery species of en- 
terprise and exertioń, the aaa of 
„ the world of business, thought, and action. 
There I was sure to find the friends and 
companions of my youth, to hear the voice 


of encouragement and zo. "Vhere ao- 
tiety, of tlie most refined kind, offered daily 


its banquets to the mind, with such varicty 

, that satiety had no płace in them, and 

„new Objects of interest and ambition were 

coństantly exciting attention either in po- 
lities, literatare, or scienta.”** 

*Now.many and manifeld have been the 


1a Gadkifstłona la toswch ly Sir Hiumphry Davy. 
Ng ip Ia | 7 SWAN 


master-mind glances at the decay of em-, 
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6 grwęet uses” of travel in all ages; and 
what a store of delightful knowledge has. 
been, from time to time, luid up for us by 
intellectual travellers who had higher ob- 
jęcts in their jotrneys than mcere idleness 
or vegue curiosity, * Journals and books 
of travels,” it has been truly said, * are 
among those works which aequire, by time, 
more qglue thóń they lose; they are the 
subsidiaries of history, and preserve the 
memory of many things which history dis- 
dains to notice as trifling, while they are 
trivial, but which become: objects of curi- 
osity when they are obsolete and ancient.” 
Partiality for this class of characteristics 
has led to the selection of the illustra- 
tions upon the preceding page—a pair of 
cabinet pictures of the celebrated Con- 
stantinople, from the pencil of a living 
traveller, and a journal of impressionx 
upon the Continent, as felicitously re- 
corded as some of them are drawn.* 
Nóthing can be finer than the upproach 
ta Constantinople, from the Propontis, 
thus vividły described by the author of 
Anastasius, whose mind was stored with 
the riches of travel, which he unsparingly 
lavished upon every elaborate production 
of his fertile mind. * With eyes riveted 
on the expanding splendoar, I watched, as 
they came out of the bosom of the sur- 
rounding waters, the pointed minarets, 
the swelling cupolas, and the innume- 
rable hubitations, either stretching along 
the jagged shore, and reficcting their 
shape in the mirror of the deep, or ereep- 
ing up the cerested mountain, and tracing 
their outline on the expanse of the sky. 
At first, ugglomerated in a single confined 
mass, the lesser parts of this immense 
whole seemed, as we advanced, by degrees 
to unfold, to disengage themselves from 
each other, and to grow into various 
groups, divided by wide chasms and deep 
iudeutures ; untęl, at last, the clusters, thus 
far distinctly connected, became trans- 
formed, as if hy magic, into three distinct 
cities, each individnally of prodigious cx- 
tent, and ench separated from the other 
two, by a wide arm of that seu whose 
silver tide encompasses their base, making 
its vast circuit rest half on Europe, and 
half on Asia.” The sitnation of this tripie 
metropolis, so mysteriously guarded by 
the double strait which forms its portals, 
is alike singular and advantayeoun. * It 


*sęeems,” says an old traveller, as if * the 


canal of the Dardanelles, and tbat of tbe 
Black Seą, were made on purpose to bring 
it the riches of the four quarters of the 
world.” 

* From "A Residence in Greece and Turkcy; with 
Notes of the Journey through Bulgaria, Bervia, FHlun- 
gary, and the Balkan. By Francia Hervć. Iillus- 
trated with tińted Lifhogra hie Engravinga, from 
Drawings by the Author,” 1837. 
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The interior óf the city, however, pre- 
sents a strange combination of meantness 
and magnificence, wealth and wretched- 
ness. This character is proverbial ; and it 
is related, that an English gentleman 
having arrived at Constantinople, when 
moored alongside of it, was so enchanted 
with what he saw, that he would not land 
for fear a view of the interior should dis- 
solve the charm, having heard that the 
streets, alleys, Śze., were so detestable ; he, 
therefore, remained on board until he met 


with a vessel bound for Europe, and re-. 


turned by the first that would receive him, 
retaining all the delights of the impres- 
sion with which the city had struck him, 
us it suddenly burst upon his view. 

Mr. Hervć, the pleasant tourist already 
alluded to, however, was less fastidious, 
and cxplored the streets of Constantinople, 
many of wbich he found highly interesting ; 
and the two prefixed sketches are corro- 
borative records of his impressions. * He 
remarks ;-—* The figures that were moving 
about, to me were infinitely more amusing 
than the majority of those I met at Pera, 
which consisted principally of merchants, 
or their cjerks, all dressed in a slovenly 
sort of European style; but in Constan- 
tinople one rarely mecta a person in any 
other than the enstern garb. The houses 
nre mostły built of wood, and painted ; 
there is a great predominunce of red, over 
that of any other colour, and I huwe 
understood, that it is considered a high 
privilege to be allowed to paint your house 
that sort of ruby tint so much in vogue in 
this part of the world, and that many pay 
for the permission ; and sometimes it is 
granted in consequence of the proprietor 
having rendered any service to his sove- 
reign, or his country. 

« Their shops are all open, no windóws 
being in use, the same as was the case 
formerly in our own counśźry, and ie still 
for butchers, fishmongers. %e.; and this 
custom is continucd generally in many of 
the ancient quarters of the towns in the 
south of France. Large bulconies with 
heavy rails, or balustrades, projecting 
windows, kiosks, and terraces, are the 
principal features which characterize the 
"Turkish style of building.” 

Still, it must be admitted that, with the 
exeeption of one very long street, which 
traversesthe city nearly from the high walls 
of the ecraglio to the gate of Adrianople, 
the strcets are narrow and winding. The 
garebov, or shak=nishins, (projecting win- 
dows,) are latticed and elosed, like the 
windows of convents; and many of the 
honses have no windows at all towards 
the street, but only a narroów, din 
door. AI the life and activity of the 
interior of the city ure concentrated in 
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the bazaars, which are long, wide corri- 
dors, communicating with each other 
mostly in an irregalar and striking man- 
ner; their side walls are built of stone, 
and these are arched with stone, through 
which a subdued light is admitted. To-. 
wards evening, the coffee-houses, which 
are excessiycly numerous, are much 
thronged with Turks, Armenians, Greeks, 
and Jews, all snokiryy and indulging in 
tiny cups of coffee, which is generully 
drunk by the poorer elasses, not only witl- 
out miłk, but without sugar. 

Reverting to the Engravings, both are 
attractive pictures of the architectural va- 
riety of Constantinople; although they 
represent but two of its 3,770 (reputed) 
streets. Here we see buildings of vurious 
fornf, from the mean shed-like shop to the 
uspiriug minaret of the saered inosque, 
whercin art fritters her trifles in aid of 
empty udoration. There are no whęel- 
carriages in the streets; but eamel» and 
horses are generally employed.  Fore- 
most of the shops, to the right, js what we 
take to be a cofiec-house, wherein the 
everlasting pipe plays so important a part; 
unless this be a merchant's: the balcony, 
the shop-front delightfully shaded with 
shrubs, the merchuudise lying in the 
street, and the smokinę party, with the 
pair striking a bargain—all make up a 
curious sketch of busy indólence. At the 
opposite corneś is a flower-shop, attractive 
to temale passengers, who are veiled. 
There is a kind of grotesque variety about 
the wholcescene, (admirably set ofi by oc- 
cusionsł vegetation,) wkidh is very charac- 
teristic ; and is, doubtless, aided by the mułl- 
tifarious hues of the objects depieted. The 
second Engraving presents less variety 
thau its predecessor; the pointed gables, 
projecting ceuves and balconies, reminding 
one of the half-timbered houses of our own 
country of old. Here, again, is the pipe; 
and the love of out-door recreation reaches 
from the very ground to the house-top. 
From the nurrowness of the streeta, fires 
may well be serious affairs in Constanti- 
nople, even setting aside tlie chances of 
incendiarism. In dry wcather, the houses 
resemble touchwood ; and the probabilities 
of extinction, or salvage of property, are 
small, notwithstanding cach street has its 
fountain, such ay is shewn in the second 
Cut. The public fountains, by the way, 


* are as remnarkable as numerous: spme of 


them, with their pure white marble fa- 
cades, elaborate arabesque ornaments, and 
Chinese roofs, are most heautifnl objects. 
Thus live about half a million ot' per- 
sons within the walls of Constantinople : 
the inhabitants are stated not to excecd 
this unuber, although, from thee love of 
tropc, natural to the East, the people de- 
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light in'adding the population of the neigh- 
bouring villages, and then prating of * the 
million of Stambool.* All walłed cities 
delight in * round numbers.” 


THE REFORM CLUB-HOUSE, 
PALL-MALL. 


Tar following additional details of this 
superb edifice, (engraved at page 17,) are 
abridged from an able notice: of the 
architect's designs, selected by the Club in 
December, 1887; and reported in the 
Civil Engineer and Architect s Journal, 
No. 4, Jan. 1838, The competing archi- 
tects were Mr. Sidney Smirke, Mr. Biore, 
Mr. Cockerell, and Mr. Barry. "The 
instructions were to produce a Club-hiouse 
which should smrpass all others in size” 
and magnificence; one which should 
combine all the attractions of other Clubs, 
sach as baths of various kinds, billiard- 
rooms, smoking-rooms, with the ordinary 
accommodgtions, besides the additionul 
novelty of private chambers, or dormi- 
tories. The site extends from the spot 
formerly occupied by the temporary Na- 
tional Gallery, (the residence of the late 
Sir Walter Stirling,) on one side of the 
temporary Reform Club-house, over the 
vacant plot of, ground on the other side. 
This extent gwes a frontage towards 
Pall-Mall, of about 135- feet. * The 
Atheneum,” in Pall-Mall, occupies a 
space of seventy-six feet ; the frontage of 
«the Travellers'" is seventysiour teet; 
and that of the Conservativó,” or 
Carlton Club,” ninety-feet: the Pall- 
Mall front of the new Club is, therefore, 
nearly equal to that of the Athensum and 
Travellers' together, and one-third longer 
than the Carlton. The introduction of 
chambers above the ordinary rooms of the 
new Club-house, renders the elevation, 
also, about a third higher than its neigh- 
bours. The ground is rented of the Com- 
missioners of Woods and Forests ; and it 
is computed that the revenue.of the cham- 
bers, caleulated to yield from £1,500 to 
42,000, will cover all expenscs of ground- 
rent, taxes, rates, Sc. 

The preference of Mr. Barry's design 
was nearly unanimous. Independent of 
other advantages, hi plans entered 
into much fuller details, and conveyed a 


much clearer impression of all the variona * 


„commpartments as well aa of the whole 
building, than those of his competitors. He 
furniąhed, besides the ordinary plans, 
sketches of the more important rooms, in 
which was ludicated the proposed mode of 
decoration, , A simiłąr advantage was 
* pęwooesei by Mr. Barry's plans of the 
. Hiłouaes of Parliament. ln that instance, 
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too, they were the most numerous and 
complete. 

In the exterior, Mr. Barry has produced 
an eleration in harmony with his own 
elegant Travellere' Club-house, and its 
neighbour, the Atheneum; and, though 
designing an edifice nearly twice as large 
as either, he has succeeded in not detract- 
ing from their importance, and in pre- 
serving the superior grandeur of the 
Reform Club-house. We fear he found it 
necessary to leave * the Conservative ” 
to ita chances. 

Mr. Barry has taken as a model, the 
celebratcd Palazio di Farnese, at Rome; 
designed by that mighty genius Michael 
Angelo Bnuonarotti, during the Pontificate 
of Puul the Third, a.n. 1545, and built 
by Antonio Sangallo. It will be remem- 
bered that the Farnese Palace contains the 
gallery of Annibale Caracci. Even with 
all the necessary modifications, Mr. 
Barty's elevation, fronting Pall-Mall, 
bears a very strong resemblance to the 
Farnesc Palace; and the adoption of so 
splendid a model affords evidence of our 
architect's excellent jaudgment, and correct 
„pbropo 0a of a design most suitable to 
the purpose. 

The new Cluh-house, thongh consisting 
of six floors from the basement, presents, 
in Pall-Mall, a frontage of only three 
from the ground: the basement and 
mezzanine below ground, and the chambers 
in the roof, bcing unseen. The entrance, 
like that of * the Trnvelłerx',” is several 
steps above the ground, and in the centre 
of the building in Pall-Mall. "There are 
four windows on each side of the en- 
trance; nine windowsa equi-distant on 
the first floor, and the same number on 
the second. The pediments surmounting 
the windows on the first floor in Pall-Mall, 
are supported by Corinthian columns ;* 
and at the back, looking over Carlton 
Gaurdeus, by T[onic piłasters, rusticated. 
A balustrade, somewhat resembling that 
of the Travellers', rises from the ground. 
The whole design is one of massive 
grandeur. 

Our admiration increascs' with the 
examination of the arrangement of the 
interior details. An Italian court, (thirty- 
four feet and a half by twenty-nine fect,) 
beginning at the base, is placed in the 
centre of the ao and is partly 
occupied by the grand saloon, already 
described. The priucipal chamber, on the 
ground floor, is the coffee-room, supported 
by Tonie columns, and having a view into 
the gardens. The drawing-room, above 
the coffee-room, is supported by Corin- 

* These are altgrations from the original 


design. We have been favoured with an Inspection 
of the drawing, which are elaborately beautiful. 
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tbian columns, and so construeted, that it 
inay be divided into two or three rooms: 
and the library is similarly po 
There are, in all, upwards of 134 apart- 
ments in this magnificent building. 


EVELYNIANA: 
OR, PASSAGES FROM THE LIFE OP 
JORN EVELYN; WITH NOTES, 


Hyde- Park.— During the Protectorate, in 
ITyde-Park, every coach was made to pay 
a shilling, and every horse sixpence, by the 
sordid fellow who had purchased it of the 
State. 

Lepers==Kvelyn, on his way to the 
Hague, observed *divers leprous poor 
crcatnres dwelling in solitary huts on the 
brink of the water, and permitted to ask 
the charity of passengers, which is 
conveyed to them in a floating-box that 
thcy cast out.”  Perhaps, this ise the 
latest notice of lepers in Europe being 
thus thrust apart from the rest of man- 
kind; and Holland is likely to be the 
country in which the disease wonld con- 
tinue longest. 

Travelling in. Holland.—Bxvelyn tells us 
that taking wagon from Dort to Rotter- 
dam, he was hurried there: in less 
than an hour, though it be ten miles 
distant, so furiously did these foremen 
drive.” The Dutch are not so celebrated 
c, the celerity of their motions in these 

uys. 

Arehbishop Laud.—llad Laud been born 
a generation earlier, or a generation later, 
how high and undisputed a reputation 
would he have raised by his imunificent 
lovc of letters, and his conscientious 
discharge of the duties of bis office as 
chancellor of Oxford. 

Fountain IH'alk.=Fvelyn, in his Dzary, 
speaks with great delight, ot a large walk 
in some gardens of the Grand Duke of 
Florence, *at the sides whereof several 
slendur streama of water gush ont of the 
pipes concealed underneath, that inter- 
changeably fall into each other's channels, 
making a lofty and perfect arch, that a 
man on horseback may ride under it, and 
not receive one drop of wet.” Sir llenry 
Wotton has also noticed this * continual 
bower and hemisphere of water as an 
invention for refreshment, surely far 
excelling all the Alcxandrian delicaciesy 
and pneumaties of Hiero.” 

Quainćt Philosophy. — Evelyn's remark 
upon the view from the tower of Antwerp 
cathedral is curious. * The sun,” he SAYS, 
*«shone exceedingly hot, and darted its 
rays without any intermission, affording 
ao bright a refłectiop to us who were 
above, and had a full prospect of both 
land and water about it, that I was much 
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confirmed in my opinion of the moon's 
being of some such substance us the 
earthly globe consists of; perceiving all 
the adjacent country, at so small a hori- 
zohtal distance, to represent such a 
light as I could hardly look against, save ' 
when the river and other large waters 
within our view appeared of a more dark 
and uniform colour, resembling those 
gó in the moon, tipposed to be seas 
there, according to our new philosophy, 
and viewed by optical glnsses. 

Curious Echo,-=About two centuries 
since, there were in the garden of the 
Tuileries, at Paris, a labyrinth of cypress, 
and, an artificial echo, redoubling the 
worjs distinctly, and never without some 
faire nymph singing to it. Standing at 

he foci under a tree, or little 
cabinet of hedges, the voice seemed to 
descend from the elouds ; at another, as if 
it wus under ground. 

Antwerp. — Evelyn was particularly 
pleased with Antwerp, and with nothing 
more than * those delicious shades and 
walls of stately trees which render the 
fortified works of the town one of the 
swectest places in Europe.” Long will 
it be before any traveller can again speak 
of the delicious shades and stately trees 
of Antwerp! Carnot, in preparing to 
defend the place, laid wkat were then its 
beantiful envizons as hare as a desert; and 
in the siege of 1832, even the walls of art 
fell before the fury of civil war. 

Consurymate <lrtr—At Cardinal Riche- 
lieu's villa, at Paris, the arch of Constan- 
tine was painted on a wall, in oil. as large 
as the real one at Rome, and was so well 
execated, that a man skilled in painting 
might mistake it for stone and sculpture. 
The sky and hills, which scemed to be 
between the arches, were so natural, that 
awallows and other birds, thinking to fly 
ZE dashed themselves against the 
wall. 

The Chasc.—About the middle of the 
seventeenth century, the Duke of Orleans 
would not permit the wolves to be de- 
stroygd upon his domains, in consequence 
of which they becane so numerous in the 
forest of Orleans, as often to come and 
take children out of the very streets of 
Blois! In our days, Stolberg noticed a 
similar effect Of this preposterous passion 
for the chase ; cats were prohibited in the 
island of Ischia, lest they should destroy 
the game; and when these useful animals 
had been extirpated, the rats became so 
numerous that Infants were not safe from 
them in the eradle. This Duke of Orleans 
likewise kept tortoises in great nembers, 
in the Luxembourg gardens. , 

Genoa has been pictured as * a town 
with its holiday clothes on,” *full of 
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well-jesigned and stateły palaces: ” bat, 
two centuries since, it was described as 
« mote stained with horrid acts of revenge 
and thnrder than any place in Europe, or, 
haply, in the world.” It was, perhaps, 
this temper of the Genoese which made 
Louis X1., when he was asked what he 
would do with Genoa if it were at his 
disposal, reply, that he woułd give it to 
the Devil. Łabat, who is always lively 
and alwnys malicious, says that the 
inhabitants eall their city Gena instead of 
Genoa, —£elle est leur ©conomie: ils rognent 
fout Jusqwaua paroles—and he ascribes the 
invention of wafers to Genoese economy. 

Splendid „Aviary. — Evelyn was c 
delighted with the aviary in the RE 
of Prince Doria's palace at Genova; in 
which were growing trees of more than 
two feet in diameter, besides cypress, 
myrtles, łentiles, and other rare shrubs, 
which served to nestle and perch all sorts 
of birds, who had air and space enough 
under their canopy, *supported with 
huge iron cwork, stupendous for its fabrie 
and its charge.” Lassels says that, * to 
make the poor birds believe they ara 
rather in a wood than in a prison, the 
very cage hath put even the wood itself 
in prison.” I6 was about 100 pe long, 
«and fetched in a world ot laurel and 
other trees.” [4he tropical conservatory 
at Chatsworth, with ita splendid feathered 
tenanis, bids fair to eclipse this'coutinental 
wonder.] 

Kenice.—Fvelyn speaks of the striking 
silence of Venice, a city in which there 
was no rattling of coaches, nor trampling 
of horses, and where nothiny disturbed 
the siuging of nightingales which were 
kept in every shop: shutting your cycs, 
he says, you would imagine yoursejł in 
the country. 

Charles II. in dddvcersity and Prosperity. 
— Happy had it been for this sovereign if 
he had demeaned himsclf as well in his 
prosperous as in his adverse fortune. The 
recorded facta are highly honourable to 
him and the companion* of his exile; 
while Cromwell, as the Queen of Bohemia 
sujd, was like the Beast in the Revelations, 
that all kinga and nations worshipped. 
His horses, and some of them were 
favourites, were sold at Brussels, because 
he could not pay for their kecp ; and during 
the two yeurs that he resided at Cologne 
he never kept a coach. So straitened 
were the exiles for money, that even 
the postage of letters betwcen Sir Richard 
Browne and Hyde was no easy Lurthen; 
and there was a mutiny in the ambas- 
studor's kitchen, because the maid * might 
not be trpsted with the government, and 
the buyilg the meat, in which she was 
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thought too lavish.*” Hyde writes, that 
he had not been master of a crown for 
many months ; that he was eold for want 
of clothes and fire; and for all the mcat 
which he had eaten for three months, he 
was in debt tę a poor woman, who was 
no longer able to trust. ** Our necessities,”” 
he says, * would be more insupportuble, if 
we did not see the king zadncad. to greater 
distress than you can believe or imagine." 
—(Of Charles, in prosperity, a few days 
before his death, Evclyń draws n fearful 
pieture. Writing on the day when James 
wńs procluimed, he says: *] can never 
forget the inexpressible lnxury and pro- 
faneness, gaming, and all dissoluteness, 
and, as it were, total forgetfulness of God, 
(it being Sunday erening,) which this day 
se night I was witness ot; the King sittinę 
and toying with his coneubines, Ports- 
mouth, Cleaveland, and Mazarine, Śe.; a 
Fren'h boy singing love-songs in that 
glorions gallery ; whilst about twenty of 
the great courtiers, and other dissolute 
persons, were at basset round a large 
table—a bank of, at least, 62,000 in gold 
before them ; apon which two gentlemen, 
who were with me, made reflections with 
astonishment. Six dnys after, all wus in 
the dust I” 

Umórellas.—Bvelyn, in his Diary, notes 
that, at Marseilles, he and his companions 
« bought umbrellas against the heats;” a 
precaution so novel for an Englishman 
at that time us to be noticed among the 
memoralilia of their journcy. IL is 
scarccely eighty years since they have 
been in gencral use Gagaiust rain” 
in this eountry. 

Saycs Guurl(.—The fate of Sayes, (near 
Deyptford,) which John Evelyn hud bean- 
tified, necording to bis own taste, with so 
much cost and care, is worthy of notiee: 
first, it was let to no less remarkable a 
personage thań' Admiral DBenbow, then 
only a captain ; when Evelyn had, he says, 
the mistortune of secing every day much 
of his former labours und expense there 
impairing, for want of a more polite 
tenant. The next inhabitant was a much 
greater person, and a worse tenant —it was 
the Czar Peter: while in his occupation, 
the house is described, by a servant of 
Mr. Evelyn, as full of people, and right 
filthy, It was bired for him, and fur- 
mished by the King; but the damage 
which he and his retinue did to the house 
itself and the gardens, during'a residence 
of only three weeks, was estimated, by the 
King's surveyor and his gardener, at 
:£160. "The gardens, indecd. were ruined. 
It ia known that one of Peter's favourite 
recreations wdhs A demolish the hedges 
by riding through them in u wheelbarrow. 
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THE LONDON AND BIRMINGHAM 
RAILWAY II. 


Wasn the train reaches the end of the 
cutt:ng, it crosses the Regent's Canal by 
ar. iron suspension-bridge; one of the 
ei specimens of construction on the 
ine. 

"We now approach the 


Camden Town Depót, 


where two chimneys rise, one on each 
side of the Railway, to the height of up- 
wards of 132 feet from the gronnd. One 
of these belongs to the two stationary 
engines, by means of which the train has 
been drawn from the Euston Station. 
The engincs are in a large vanlted struc- 
ture, beneath the surface of the Railway ; 
and the buildings appropriated to thesce 
works oceupy nearly half an acre: the 
engines are of sixty-borse power each, 
and were constructed by Messrs. Maudslay 
and Field, Ifere are scveral wheels, round 
which the endless rope revolves ; the 
largest, or driving wheel, (that immediately 
operated on by the engincs,) being twenty 
feet in diameter. Near the chimneys, the 
train is detached from the rope, and a 
locomotive engine is then fixed to the first 
carriage, for the purpose of conveying the 
train onward to Birmingham ; this opera- 
tion being so speedily effected, that the 
passenger is scarcely aware ofit. He has 
now reached the Ćamden Town Depót, 
which covers a space of more than tbirty 
acres; und comprises, umongst other 
buildings, a locomotive engine-house,which 
iw fire-proof, and occupies neurly three- 
quartiers of an acre.* 

Mr. Britton intersperscs several amusing 
notices of the objects und associations of 
the London SŚtations; as, the site of the 
Euston terminus, which, within the last 
twenty years, was a garden and nursery, 
where lived, for some years, in blindness 
and obscurity, Tr. Walcot, popularl 
known as Peter Pindar. Haverstock Hill, 
near the Camden Station, is also celebrated 
us the abode of Sedley and Steele; and 
old St. Pancras church and churchyard 
are crowded with memorials of men of 
genius. Chalk Farm, — *a place of blood,” 
from the lime of Sir Thomas Overbury, 
and Primrose Hill, are next noticed ; and 
then the suburban villages of llampstcead 
and of Highgate, with their church spises 


* The engines employed on this Railway are at 
present constructed by Mr. Edward Bury, of Liver- 
pool ; and cost about £1,250 each. In 1834, thc price 
of a similar machine was only 6900: this increase of 
price is attributed by Mr. Glyn (Evidence before 
Parliamentary Committce, Apr, 1839,) to the in- 
cereased demand, both for England and the Conti- 
nent, and the inadequute supply ; although the 
superior styłe in which they are now finished has, 
doubtless, contributed to it. 
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rising from bosoms of trees : within these 
picturesque villageslived and died, amongst 
other persons of distinetion, Lord Erskine, 
the Earl of Mansfield; the poets Gay, 
Akenside, and Coleridge; Dr. Johnson 
and Lord Chancellor Macclesfield, . 


. Pprimrose Hull Tunnel. 


The train of carriages being fasteneu to 
the locomotive engine, is drawn, with 
gradually increasing velocity, a distance of 
a quarter of a mile, when it enters the 
Primrose Hill Tunnel; which, though a sub- 
terranean channel, of utter darkness, and 
nearly tbree-quarters of a mile in length, 
may be traversed with safety in two mi- 
nites. Its precise extent is 3,493 feet, or 
m$óre than five-eighths ofa mile. Its height, 
from the rails to the crown of the arch, is 
twenty-one feet, six inches; and the span 
of the arch istwenty-three feet, nine inches; 
at its entrance, the rails are forty-five feet 
below the natural surface of the carth. 
There is one ventilating shaft, about mid- 
way between the extremitieg, It shonld 
here be mentioned, that, in the complete 
work before us, the precise length of each 
tunnel is given; many of the statements 
hitherto published being incorrect and 
contradictory. 


Kensa! Green Tunnel. 


| 
The Railway passes under the Edgeware 
Rond and Kilburn Wells, *At Kensal 
Green, a deep cutting was made to pass 
under the Harrow Road, at a very acute 
angle ;*after which the channel was co- 
vercd over, and the roadway newly made. 
This gallery, or covered way, called the 
Tunnel, at Kensał Green, is 966 feet, 6 
inches in length.” * A short distance west- 
ward are the works of the Birmingham, 
Bristol, and Thames Junction Railway, 
branching out of the London and Bir- 
mingham, crossing the Great Western, 
on Wormholt Scrubs, and proceeding 
thence to the Kensington Canal, and' 
through that to the river Thames, at Chel- 
sea.” At this point, it was intended that 
the Great Western shonld join the London 
and Birmingham Railway, allowing the 
trains of the former line to run upon the 
five miles of the lutter nearest to London ; 
but this plan of having the terminus of 
two such lises at the same place, was 
prudently abandoned. 


Brent Falley.—Owhey Ridge. 
The Railway crosses the Brent Vallcy 


by an embankment, kłamie s in some 
parts, from thirty to thirty-fiVe feet high ; 
the small river Brent is passed by a bridge, 
with one arch ofsixty feet span, and three 
land arches on each side; *whence the 
embankment is continued to the /I .ryoa 
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Stałion, (imtermediate,) at a distance of 
one mile from 'the town, and eleven and a 
half from London. Here, aa at all the 
other Stations, the trains which comprise 
seęcond-class carriages, stop for a few mi- 
nutes; the mail trains, and those which 
hate onty first-class carriages, stopping at 
UE opał Stations m. The village 
of Harrow-on-the-Hill, with its'great pub- 
lie school, and associśtions of celebrated 
persons educated here, its ancient church, 
(in part of Anglo-Norman architecture,) 
and the conical form and insular shape of 
the eminence itself, are all interesting 
even to the railway traveller, though he 
but glances at their locality. ; 
The line passes from the Harrow Stn- 
tion through low grounds, with the emi- 
nences of Stanmore and Bushey to the 
north, and Harrow to tbe sonth, 4 The 
western extremity of the former high lands 
is called the Oxhey Ridge, which intersects 
the Railway, by a cutting, in some places, 
forty feet deep, the materials for which 
were carried*northward, to form part of 
the extensive embankment through the 
Colne Valley. At the eastern extremity 
of the town of Watford is a lofty viaduct, 
of five semicircular arches, one of which, 
of an oblique form, stretches over the 
turnpike-road. According to the engineer's 
statement, no less than 372,000 cubie yards 
of earth were conveyed from,the Oxhey 
Cutting to form part of the adjoining em- 
bankmeut, the remainder of which was 
made with materials from another,exten- 
sive cutting between the valley and the 
Watford Tannel. More than 1,000,000 
cubic yards of earth were used in forming 
this embankment, which, in some places, 
is forty feet ih hcight, and is nearly three- 
uarters of a mile in extent: it has a via- 
uct of five semicircular arches near its 
centre, for the waters of the river Colne. 
From the viaduct over the Watford road,. 
to the 8.W., you look over a fertile vale to 
a wooded range of hills, crowned with 
Moor Park, a seat of the Marquis of 
Westminster. Immediately adjóining the 
town are seen the magnificent woods and 
p of Caussiobury and of Grove. But 
or the powerful opposition oftheir owners, 
the late Earls of Essex and Clarendon, the 
Railway would have escaped the deep 
and expensive Oxhey Ridgć; the Colre 
embankment, and the Watford Tunnel, by 
passing sę the vale of Gade, throngh the 
ark of the Cassiobury and Grove ; and 
ereby have saved the Company several 
thousands ofjpounds. . 


0 żę Hatford Tunnel, 


Fróm the Watford Station, the Railway 
continues in deep excnvation for nearly a 
mile, till it enteru the Watford Tunnel, 
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4 jn point of length, the second fannel on 
the Śne, being 17914 yards, (a miłe and 
thirty-one yarda,) in length: it is twenty- 
four feet wide, and twenty-two in height 
from the rails, and was carried through a 
stratum of chałk, with intervals of loose 
gravel and running sand, which rendered 
the execution of the work diffienit and 
dangerous. Ten men were killed, on one 
oceusion, by 8 rush. of sand and gravel 
through an opening in the chalk; and to 
extricate their bodies, a large shaft was 
sunk by the Company, at a great expense: 
this has been converted into a double ven- 
tilating shaft. Six working shafts were 
sunk to form the tunnel, and the soil was 
ncver excavated to more than six feet in 
advance of the brickwork. The arch is 
nearly of a semicircular form, and sup- 
ported by side-walls. The cost of this 
work was about :£ 140,000,” 

To this tunnel succeeds a deep cutting, 
and an embankment nearly three miles 
long, which crosses obliqnely the Grand 
Junction Canal,* by means ot the Nash 
Mill Bridge; already engraved in the 
Literary World.t 


Boxmoor. 


At a short distance onward is the Box- 
moór Station, (intermediate, twenty-four 
miles and a half from the metropolis,) and 
immediateły afterwardstheRailway crosses 
the London road at an angle of thirty-two 
degrees, by a bridge considered to be the 
finest specimcen of an oblique, or skew 
archway, yet executed. "The direct span 
across the road is only twenty-two feet, 
but the obliqnity inereases it to upwards 
of thifty-nine feet on the face of the arch. 
Over Boxmoor the Railway is continued 
on an embunkment ; just beyond the 
Boxmoor Station it crosses the Grand 
Junction Canal by another iron bridge ; 
and, at twenty-eigat miles from London, 
it rcaches the Berkhampstead Station, (in- 
temnediate.) 


LONDON STREET ARCHITECTURE. 


EARLY in the first volume of the Literary 
JForld, we commenced the illustratien of 
the improvements which have recently - 
been made, or are in progress, in the 
architecture of the streets of the metropolis. 
The annexed Engraving is a continuation 
of this design, which we are prepared to 
follow out more frequently than hitherto. 

The Cut shews the facade of the Marine 


This canal runs parallel to, and very near, the 
Railway, from a short distance north-west of the 
Watford Tunnel, for a length of twenty-seven miles; 
intersectiny jt three times jn that extent. It again 
crosseB the Railway at Wolyerton, and at two other 
points before it reacheB the Crick Station. 

t See Łiterary Worłd, vol. 1. p. 337. 
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Insurance Office, opposite the site of the 
Royal Exchange, in Cornhill, The archi- 
tect, Mr. J. Davies, has here somewhat 
over-decorated his design in the objec- 
tionable taste of the Italian style : there 
are too many capitals, pedestals, and petty 
columns ; and the design is altogether too 
crówded with detail to be effective, though 
it may he attractive. The sculpture, from 
the chisel of Mr. Nixon, is even of a more 
ambitious character; the effigies being 
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MARINE INSURANCE OFFICE, CORNHILL. 


much larger than life. They are two 
half recumbent figures in relief=Navi- 
gation and Hope—which fill up the 
spandrils of the arch of the ground-fioor 
window. This arch has also a very bold 
console kcystone, with a figure of Bri- 
tannia ; this being thoomost successful, as 
it is the most striking, portion of this 
Lighly-embellished front. 
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PREVENTION OF FORGERY. 


Tue French Government have offered a 
premium of 36,000 francs for the discovery 
of the means of preventing forgery of 
stamps, water-marks in paper, and engine- 
turned engraving ; and also for an indeli- 
ble ink, so that charaeters written with it, 
on any material, cannot be. obliterated. 
The decision is left to the Academy of 
Sciences, which has long been consnlted 
by the French Government on the means 
of protecting the public from frauds of the 
above kind. "To shew how casy it is to 
get Over every precanution that has hitherto 
beer taken to prevent qounterftits, imita- 
tions of every species of invention for that 
purpose have been exhibited to the officera 
of the different Government departments, 
which were so perfect that it was impossi- 
ble to distingnish them from the originals. 
The trial was not extended to the notes 
of * the Bank,” because that esteblishment 
protested against its being „made. It ia 
said that the loss sustained by the French 
revenue from dącuments written upon 
stamped paper being, when no longer of 
use, obliterated by chemieal process, and 
the stamps used for fresh purposes, amounts 
to 600,000 francs a-year. This sum ap- 
pears to us very large— Galiynani's 
Messenger, quted in the Times. [A Com- 
mission, for objects precisely the same as 
the above, was appointed by the French 
Academy? among its members, and their 
Report made by MM. Dumas and D'Ar- 
cet, about two years and a half since. 
This valuable document will be found 
translated entire, in the Magazine of Po- 
pułar Science, vol. iii. pp. 161 —284: the 
Editor observes: * The falsification of 
decds is, however, we believe, but rarely 
attempted in Britain; while we have 
grounds for believing, independent of the 
testimony, direct and indirect, in the Re- 

rt, that in France it prevails to a ve 

ightful extent.” * * * * The Report itself 
will present to many persons an interest- 
ing dnd, probably, unexpected view of 
the numerous difficulties which must be 
surmounted, before a protective ink or 
paper can be obtained, which wil! defy the 
ingenuity and %lefeat the perseverance of 
the fraudulent. There will be found dis- 
tributed in every part of it suggestions 
which may be serviceable for other purposes 
than those which were the objects of the 
Commission, and a spirit of practical 
application and indefatigable inquiry per- 
vades the whole.” * It may be urged that 
the above inquiry is, by no meaqs, new to 


* See Magazine of Popular Science, Nos. 15 and 
16. Parker, West Strand. 
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the Britisi: public, Parliamentary Commis- 
sionś being still fresh in recollection : but 
mechanics and chemistry have since made 
such rapid progress that it becomes our 
„Jegisłators to be on the alert; especially 
as the abolition of the punishment of 
death for forgery calls for renewed ęxer- 
tions for the prevention of the crime, 
Now that a probability exists of there being 
employed, in the Penny Postage experi- 
ment, * stamped envelopces, with a complex 
engraved figure, such as we see on bank- 
notes, impressed on them from a die,” the 
above inqniry increascs in interest and im- 
Pa ; and we hopeit will not be over- 
ooked by Mr. Rowland Hill, in his jęur- 
ney to Parisupon the Postage inquiry, qr by 
the Order in Council, in their decision upon 
the safest means of protecting the revenne 
from fraud. 1t may likewise be well to 
refresh the memory upon the subject, in 
anticipation of an inercased paper cur- 
rency.] 


* Web J800ks. 


MEMOIRS OF CHARLES MATHEWGB. 
(Continued from paye 28.) 


Mathews's Beauty. 


[ALL who witnessed Mr. Mathews's cha- 
racteristiec ** Ertertainnents,” can like- 
wise bear testimony to thę varieties of 
indicationa of enjoyment in his audience : 
he could, indeed, as readily transfix them 
with pathos as set thern on a roar. Upon 
one occasion, Mathews was performiug in 
a neat little ball-room in a couritry town, 
when the ecstasy of the lady-patroness of 
the evening knew no bounds]. She was 
a person of great conseqqence in the 
town, and tle centre of the little cirele in 
which she moved. She was a plamy, 
rosy-faced, joyous-lovking person; and, 
morevrer, distinguished by a large be- 
spangled turban, und diamond car-rings. 
She talked very łoud, and was evidently 
ciated at the *treat'" she declared she 
was prepared to receire ; upon which ex- 
pectancy she chatted with much voląbility 
to everybody in turn, and read the * bill 
of fare” audibly, with coimments upon 
erery part of it. |During the perform- 
ance, Mrs. Mathews relażes :—|] While 
the rest of the party were satisfited with 
the usual mode of testifying approbation, 
her surprise and delight at what she saw 
and heard refused to be confined to mere 
action; words, au well as laughter and 
applause, were necessary to express her 
measurceless conteni,'so that at the close 
of ewefPy point her voice' wąs raised in au- 
dible excfamationa of wonder and admira- 
tion; such as * Excellent |—Delightfol! 
—Admirable !-—- Charming! ” Now and 
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then she appealed to her friends with— 
« Did you ever hear anything so good? 
Ha! ha! ha! Capital! How very fine 
that was! He's a wonderful man ! greater 
than I could have hbelieved. Charming'! 
charming, indeed!” AI these verbal in- 
dications of the lady's approbation were 
very flattering; but my husband found 
some difficulty in controlling the risible 
muscles of his face, while it was evident 
to him that the respect in which she was 
geucrally held by the rest of * the room,” 
wrecluded any visible effects on their part. 
The patroness's wonder, however, was 
not at its elimax until the O/d Scotch Lady 
appeared, hooded and shawled, before her. 
The effect of Mr, Mathews's sudden trans- 
formation seemed to exeeed possibility 
itself; and during the * Leetle Anecdote”' 
the lady seemed transfixed; all expres- 
Nion was denied her. She was absorbed, 
and remained totally silent for the time; 
her eyes distended, her lips apart, her 
chceks pale, und her hunds upraised—the 
image of wonder turned to stone! Hut, 
when the story was over, the hood and 
shawl thrown back, and the performer 
stood again before her ik propria persona, 
she dropped her hands heavily upon her 
knees, fali back in her chair, took a long 
breath, and, recovering her wonted power 
of utterunce, eried out, exultingly, * And 
there he is, a khandsome man again!” This 
was too much for my husband ; he was so 
upset, us he said, by this novel instance of 
feminine partiality, that he was compelled 
to retire for a few minutes behind his 
sercen, to hide his blnshes, and to give 
way to the irrepressible laughter intowhich 
pe newly-discovered dcanły hud surprised 
im. 
Mathews's Personal Peculiarities. 
The commonest purchase puzzled him, 
and he would come home after any at- 
tempt to snpply himself with a pair of 
gloves, shoes, hat, or other trifling article, 
and convrulse me with laughter by his 
serious account of the difficutties he had 
gone through in obtaining what he had 
bought : und the bad quality and fit of his 
purchase was cqnally langhable. He guve 
the drollest description of the trudesmgn, 
who always accused him of being difierent 
in his proportions from other people— 
nothing would fit hin that wus made upon 
weneral principles; neither hat, shoe, 
love, neckeloth, nor stock ; * nothing did 
or him that was suited to other men of 
similar height.” This was, in fact, true; 
for if the collar of a shirt fitted, for in- 
stance, the wrists were wrong, and vice 
versń, His hands and fect were so small 
that neither stockings, shoes, nor gloves 
could be obtained, ready-made, but what 
were too large for them. * Sir,” a shoe- 
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maker would say, as if reproaching him, 
«4 you are not made like ożżer gentlemen; 
your feet are too short for your height.” 
"This would excuse a pair of boots brought 
home two or three inches too long, 
although he had been measured for them. 
« Sir,” aaid the haberdasher, * your 
throat is larger than that of other gentle- 
men.” Jf he asked for a hat, the hatter 
would shake his head No, str, Your 
head is smaller than any ready-made hat; 
you must be measured.” All this used to 
fret him for the moment; and he once 
asked a friend, if he thought his hatter 
knew him ; for he wished to śry to obtain 
a hat of somebody who would not twit 
him with his * peculiar make.” His 
friend encouraged him to drive to a hat- 
ter's in Bond-street. | waited for him ate 
the door, ani watched the process of put- 
ting on and taking off a great many hats. 
At last he hastily re-entered the cawiage, 
and ordered it to drive home, observing to 
me, impatiently, with a half sigh, * Ah! 
it's of no use; I was found out. No hat 
to fit my head! Hatter very much of- 
fended at my ewpecliug such a thing. In 
fnct, it appears that I am very much to 
blame. They're all angry with me when 
I go to buy anything; and I feel us if I 
ought to apologize for my mal-propor- 


tions.”” 
An Odd Fellow. 

On the plea of liking characters about 
him, Mr. Mathews kept a man for a long 
tine in the quality of dresser at the 
theatre, whose self-importance was his 
best recommendation ; he unconsciously 
unused, though be as often teased his 
master, by his peculiar manner. Like all 
blockheads, his gravity was profound ; he 
was tond of * adding weight to trifles”” 
when he eould; and all this was very 
diverting to his employgr wlben no anxiety 
was likely to be tonefied upon. Above 
all, he lored a * misery;** would rather 
than not have a grievance to relute; his 
face was doleful, und the cxpressive ** title 
to a tragic volume.” His master christ- 
ened him Batt Owiećt, from his love of the 
dismals ; which were, in general, elicited 
by the most trivial causes. For example: 
—One night, while my husband was under 
the most intense anxiety about the state 
of Charles's health (who was then ex- 
tremely ill in Italy), and painfally aliveto 
every look or word that might seem to re- 
late to the sufferer, he went to perform at 
the Adelphi, in The May (Queen, with spi- 
rits unnsually depressed. * Batt" met 
him at the door of his dressing-room, with 
face elongated, and eyes cast down, and 
addressed him in 4 hollow, impressive 
tone, with 7*m sorry to say, sir, that I 
have some very unpleasanć news to com- 
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manunicate to you! *—* Good God!” ex- 
claimed his master, sinking upon a chair; 
« tell me at once, don't keep me in sus- 

2nse.''=** Well, then, sir, /'m sorry to 
say—l can't find your fiuker's hat any- 


where !” The next night he met his mas-' 


ter with less of misery, but with a brow 
which meanć suspicion in its worst forn ; 
and Mr. Mathews was thua saluted by 
Batt :-— Sir, I have fomething very eztra- 
ordinary to tell yon.—* Well 7 —* Yon 
will be surprised to hear, sir, that by a 
very strange coincidence I have found your 
tinker's hat!” 
Mr. Mathews's Character. 

Few better merited the prosperity he 
met with, and few misused the ad Anlage: 
of fortune so innocently. llis heart was 
without guile—his character untainted 
with a shude even of dishonour. His fail- 
ing was from not having studied the 
world's craft, by which want of knowledge 
he was continually open to the specious 
and false : for he was trusting and bene- 
volent in his nature—a benefdetor without 
ostentation— a friend without reserve. 
Ilis tender consideration, his unvarying 
affection for bis family, his meckness and 
simplicity in prosperity, his constancy in 
adversity ; his moral and religions feel- 
ings, of the sincerity of which his life was 
a practical illustration ;*his conscientions 
fulfilment o$ all he professed, his patient 
endurance of wrongs, his submissiwe re- 
signation to inflictions, were admirable. 

Writing, as I do, after more than two 
years” reflection,* and constantly dwelling 
upon his character, I can appeal to Ileaven 
to witness my sincere conviction that I 
have been unable to detect in it one 
serious blemish. He had acknowledged 
failings of temmper, deplored more by him- 
self than any other; but they were tran: 
sient in their effects, and, as it has proved, 
as much the result of bodily infirmity as of 
natural sensitivceness. On looking back, 
1 can even remember these ebnallitiona of 
a moment as vrłues, knowing, from the 
diselosures after his death, the szferings 
he goneraled under the imputation of a 
faulty temper. Let those who were fond 
of commenting upon his infirmity, remem- 
ber his countless excellencea, which, while 
I dwell upop them, teach me to thank 
God who made him withont other alloy to 
his great talents, and left me without one 
fear as to the perfection of his future hap- 

iness, He died without earthly riches. it 
1s true ; but he laid up treasures in Heaven 
which will never decrease: and these 
thoughts are too precious not to make me 
satiafied with the result of his godd inten- 
tions. Had he left me millioms, acquired 


(s 0% pages were written in the autmnn of 
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by hard accumulation, or snatehed away 
from his debtórs in the midst of their mis- 
fortunes ; had he selfishly neglected the 
needy, or proved harsh to the erring; I 
should have been less happy than I now 
am in the consciousness of his deservinps, 
and his extensive Christian charity. 


" Of all the legacies the dying leave, 
Remembrance of theip virtues is the best.” 


MR. POOLE!S * LITTLE PEDLINGTON. 
(Concluded frem page 11.) 


[Here are a few more bricks from the 
Babel of the Pedlingtonians, who deserve 
to be well roasted for their folly.] ; 

Coaches v. Railways.—I was in a most 
amiable mood, for the sky was bright, and 
the atmosphere so unusually purę, that, 
from the Regent's Circus, I could clearly 
distinguish the Duke of York's column. 
The day for my journey, fine. Took my 
place on the coach-box. Driver an agree- 
able, chatty man. During some hours, 
from the mofnent of our quitting London, 
he entertained me with accounts of all the 
dreadtul accidents which had lately oc- 
curred on railroads and in steam-boats. 
Swore that, for safety,—to say nothing of 
its gentility,—there was no conveyance 
comparable with an elegant light four- 
horse coach. At this moment—being 
within seven miles of Dofdleton=the 
horses took fright at an old woman in a 
searlet cłoak, and galloped off at race- 
horse speed. Whatever we met on the 
road avoided us as if a pestilence hud been 
approaching. At half-a-mile's distance 
from tbe village, the elegant, new, light, 
four-horse Patent Safety-coach was upset, 
and we, the outsides, (inside passengers 
there were none,) were tossed over a hedge 
into a field of standing corn. We were 
all more or less hurt by sprains and bruises, 
but none of us sufficiently so to prevent 
our assisting the driver, who lay senseless 
on the ground, with a broken leg and a 
dislocated shoulder. He was conveyed to 
Doddleton, where he immediately received 
surgical assistance. The coach wag so 
much damaged that it could not continue 
the journey; so another was provided to 
carry us forward. Certainly, for safety, 
there is nothing like an elegant, light, 
four-horse coach. AO 

An Angry Note.—Mrs. Strutt desires 
Mr. Yawkins wilł insfanżły send in his bill 
for the two cakes of Windsor soap, also 
the tooth-brush, she owes him for, as she 
intenda to withdraw her custom from his 
shop, und give it somewhere where people 
have eńgagh to do ćo mond their own busi- 
neśa. wiłbowt troubling themselves ahout 

„olor. jieopie'e. Mrs. S. also informs Mr. 
Y. that she does not intend to renew her 
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subscription to his library when her pre- 
sent week is out, as people łaken up with 
pleasant conversalion naturally forget to 
send mew worka when Żespoke. Mra. S. 
also informs Mr. Y.that sóce has struck 
Lis name of the free-list of the theatre, 
which she has srrLu a right to do, whatever 
Mr. Y. may report to the contrary. Mrs. 8. 
desires Mr. Y. will be sare to receipt the 
bill, as people who trouble themselves so 
much wiłh what does not concerm them 
MIGHT forget to scratch it out of their 
books wńen pad, and she is not fond of 
disputes. 

A Gossip, —* That, sir,” said Yawkins, 
«is the most pestilent little gossip in the 
town. A secret runs through him like water 


through a sieve. He is not happy till he 
"has pot it, and is miserable till he is rid of 


it. He is worse than forty old women. 
You cannot be sure of the duration of a 
common acquaintance for a day, if he gets 
between you. He is a sort of cholera in 
social life ; and, when he * breaks out ' in 
a place, he *carries off” friendships by the 
dozen. Ah! sir, you ought to be very 
happy that you have no Hobbledays in 
London.” 

4 Crowd.—=1t seems to be the principle 
of a crowd, whether large or small, when- 
ever or for whatever purpose collected, to 
make each other as uncomfortable as thcy 
can. If fifty people are assembled at the 
entrance to a place which they know to be 
capable of accommodating five thousand, 
they will squecze, jostle, shove ; push for- 
wards, hackwards, sideways ; they will do 
anything bunt stand still, although per- 
fectly convinced they can *take nothing 
by their moćion '—save a few needless 
bruises, or a broken rib. 1 never but unce 
heard a satisfactory reason for this pro- 
pensity. * Pray, sir,” said a person who 
till that moment had been the backmost 
of a crowd, to another who had jast joined 
it— Pray, sir, have the kindness not to 
press upon me; it is unnecessary, since 
there is no one behind to press upon you U 
« But there may be, presently,” said the 
other ; * besides, sir, where's the good of 
being in a crowd if one mayn't shove?” 

Small Theatres.—* For my own par,” 
said I, *I am partial to a small theatre, 
wherein you may eount every line of the 
burnt cork on the actor's nose—trace cvery 
nfark of the hure's foot on his cheek; 
where they can practise none of that 
roguery dignified by the term illusion, but 
where paint is palpably paint, and tinsel, 
tinsel.” * Exactly my notion, my dear 
fellow,” said Hobbleday : * in these good, 
sensible, matter-of-fact, march-of-intellect 
times, rational folks, won't allow of any 
advantage belng taken of their imugina- 
tion, even in a play-house.”' 
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Play-bills.-[n order to accommodate the 

undreds who could not obtain admission 
ast night at the doors, this evening the 
windows algo will be thrown open. To- 
morrow, being the anniversary of the death 
of the late eminent antiquary, Simcox 
Rummins, Esq., F.S.A., this theatre will, 
by an order"received through the parish 
beadle, be closed. And as, on this solemn 
occasion, there can be no performance, a 
variety of most laughable entertainments 
wilł be given, as will be expressed in the 
bills of the day. 

Albums,—Mre. Shanks, the pastrycook 
and confectioner, passing, h obbleday 
beckoned her towards us. , 

« Ha! Mrs. Shanks, how do, Mra. 
Shanks? See here! Sweet pretty book, 
ch ?  Suppose you intend to treat yourself 
with the new Annual this year, ch 7” . 

« Oh dear, no, sir,” replied the lady; * I 
cannot afford to buy a book for the sake 
of the pictures ; and as for the /ifferg part, 
that doesn't answer my purpose at all." 

« Literary yon mean, my dear Mrs. 
Shanka,”* said Hobbleday. 

ść How contradieźious you are, Mr. Hob- 
bleday,”* anid Mrs. S.: * I say littery part, 
and I appeal to that gentleman which of 
ns is right.” 

Not having yet read a line of the work, 
it was impossible for me to decide. 

6 Asit is, I have nearly half a hundred 
weight of the diżłery part,” persisted Mrs. 
S., *of last year's annuals on hand; but 
the Er is so smooth, and glossy, and 
crackly, it's of no use for making up par- 
cels ; and as for putting it at the bottom 
of tarts, the nasty ink on it would pósen 
the people. Wish you very good morning, 
gentlemen.” 

* Touching” Euhibitions.—Chickney, the 
poulterer, who has naturally been ap- 
pointed keeper of our Zoological Gardens, 
and honorary secretary, has presented us 
with a stuffed kangaroo. Yesterday there 
was a private view of it. Interesting 
sight! Subdued, guieź interest, though— 
not of an erczfing interest like the monkcys 
on the ladics' days, Sundays, you know. 
lnteresting creature, though. Paper pasted 
on it J"isifors are requested not to touch." 
Very foolish—gave great offence. How 
can one tell what kangaroos are made of 
if one ism't allowed to touch.  Besides, 
I'm a friend of the people—public pro- 
perty—people have a righć to touch; dnd 
the moment Chiekney's back was turned 
ROR did touch. And what harm did they 

o? Nothing but a little bit of its tail, 
one fore-paw, and two claws of the other 
broken off. Chiekney angry—very foolish 
to be angry—told him so. Easy to glue 
the pieces on again if ever he should get 
them back. If not, what then? What is 
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that in comparison with the rights of the 
le? 1 don't know how the case ma 

»ę with you I.ondoners, but this I can tell 
you, my dear fellow, no free-born Ped- 
lingtonian will reliuquish his right at an 
exhibition of touching whatever he can 
lay his hands upon. , 

As Rome, we are told, was not built in a 
day, so ought it not to be made a subicct 
of complaint against the * worthy Cock- 
neys” that everythifig that is destructible, 
and within thcir reach, in the publie places 
to which they are admitted, is not yet de- 
stroyed. In Westminster Abbey, for in- 
stance, much still remains to done ; 
though, considering that that edifice has 
newer yet been thrown open grafis, at all 
honrs of the day, to all sorts of people, it 
is eastonishing, as well as satisfactory, to 
reflect on the prodigious quantity of noses, 
toes, fingers, and other equally vulnerable 
arts which have been knocked off from 
Ife numerous monuments, even under the 
pr restricted system of admission. 
ome portions of the work, however, are 
complete, or nearly so. Of*the delicate 
inlaid brass-work which formerly so pro- 
fusely ornamented many of the tomba 
(that of Edward the Confessor, for ex- 
ample), some, though not much, still re- 
malns to be scooped out; but once let the 
Abbey be thrown open gratis, and, with 
common industry, the whole of the work 


in that depgrtment might be finished in a 
month. 1e antique coronation chairs, 


however, are actually completed ; and so 
entirely are they carved over with names, 
dates, and initial letters=ornaments at 
once interesting and appropriate—that 
there hardly is room on any part of them 
to eut a dot to an z. 


Periodicals. 


BENTŁEY'S MISCELLANY, 

(In this month's Number, „Jach Skeppard 
occupies but half the usual modicum : his” 
adventures have, however, becn com- 
pleted, and published in a separate form ; 
but their consummation will likewise 
appear in the Miscellany. Suspense is a 
spiderly sensation, intolerable everywhere 
save in personal history ; and to hold their 
readers in ** glorious uncertainty ” seems 
to be as mugh an accomplishment among 
the story-tellers of our time as with the 
law of old ; for, in these days of Macadam- 
ization and centralization, we suppose 
matters run more smoothly in * the 
courts,” and no longer * so pitiful a thing 
is suitor's state.”  Reverting to Mr. Ains- 
worth's romance of real life, we are dying 
to know how Jonathun Wild arfl the Jew 
would escape from the welj-hole. Our 
author is, indeed, the prince of thievea. 
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historiandą "He is the Holinskęd of New- 
gate, the Frolssańi of Cierkenwell prison, 
and bea master óf argóć and burglary. 
Wę śhowld' actnally be afraid to meet him 
in: the 'durk, did not his brilliant and 
stirring accounts of the court of ła jeune 
France, and its lovely ornaments, in ano- 
ther of his romances, persuade us that his 
thoughts were sometimes keeping better 
company than Blueskjn or Jonathan Wild, 
and Dick Turpin or Jerry Juniper— that 
he admired Esmeralda equally with Edge- 
worth Bess, and thought the sparkling 
cyes of La Torigni no whit inferior to the 
sancy peepćrs of Poll Maggot. Let us 


sec how Jack arrayed himself on the night 


he kept his promise of supping with tno 
gallant Mr. Kneebone, subsequent to Vis 
escape from Newgate. Verily, in thkir 
appointments, the darby slippers of 1724 
formed a bright contrast to the ** artful 
dodgers” of the present day.] g 


"The caution was scarcely uttered, when the door 
opened, and Jack Sheppard presented himself, Ile 
was wrapped in a laced roquelaure, which he threw 
off on his entmnce into the room. It has been 
already intimated that Jack had an excessive 
passion for finery; and it might have been added, 
that the chief part of his ill-gotten gains was 
devoted to the embellishment of his person. On 
the present occasion, he appeared to have bestowed 
more than ordinary attention on his toilette. His 
appare! was sumptuous in the extreme, and such 
as Was only worn by persons of the highest distinc- 
tion. It consisted a full-dress coat of brown 
flowered velvet, lacod with silver; a waistcoat of 
white satin, likewise richly embró.dered ; shoes 
with red heels, and large diamond buckles ; pear]- 
coloured silk stockings with gold clocks; a muslin 
cravat, Or stcenkirk, as jt was termed, edged with 
the fine point lace; ruflles of the same material, 
and so ample as almost to hide the tips of his 
fingers ; and a silver-hilted sword. "This costume, 
though somewhat extravagant, displayed his slight, 
but perfectly-proportioned figure to the greatest 
adsantage. The onły departure which he made 
from the fashion of the period, was in respect to the 
peruke—an article he could never be induced to 
wear. In lieu of it, he still adhered to the sleek 
black crop, which, throughout life, formed a distin- 
guishing feature in his appearance. Ever since the 
discovery of his relationship to the Trenchard 
family, a marked change had taken place in Jack's 
demeanour and looks, which were so much refined 
and improved that he could scarcely be recognised 
as the same person. Having o seen him in the 
gloom of a dungeon, and loaded with fetters, Knee- 
bone had not noticed this alteration ; but he,was 
now greatly struck by at. Advancing towards him, 
he made him a formal salutation, which was coldly 
e 

"I am expected, I find,” observed Jack, glanci 
at the well-edvered board. > e 

"You are,” replied Kneebone. * Włlen I heard 
of your escape, I felt sure I should see you.” 

« You judged rightly,” rejoined Jack; * I never 
yet broke an engagement with friend or foe—and 
my Kal 

| resolution,” said the woollen-draner, 
«You, pyt have made Bonie exertion to keep m 
prosept; Ę jpointment. Few men could have done 
aa rafie a 
-". Raan hot;” ręplioń Jadk, carolesaly. "1 would 
' Miygydona maże, ś£ necgśsary,* 
> A „Well, faksta eheię," rejoined Kneebune, *"Tve 


sttpfar, ygu peręsive. 
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First, lóż "she fhtroduce my friends,” returned 


Jac % ing fo: the dogr... . ; i 
« Fri 1” echoed Knueebone, with a look of 
„dłsmay. * My invitatfon did not extend to them.” 


Further remonstranee, however, was cut short by 
the sudden entrance of Mrs. Maggot and Edgeworth 
Bese. Behind them stalked Blueskin, enveloped in 
a rough great-coat, Ao RAZY enough in 
this instance,—a wrap-rascal. Folding his arms, 
he placed his back against the door, and burst into 
a loud laugh. The ladies were, as usual, very gaily 
dressed ; and, as usual, also, had resorted,_to art to 
heighten their attractions :— 

From patches, justly placed, they borrow'd graces, 
And with vermilion lacquer'd v'er their faces. 
Edgeworth Bess wore a scarlet tabby negligće,—a 
sort of undress, or sack, then much in vogue,— 
which suited her to admiration, and upon her head 
had what was called a fy-cap, with richly-laced 
lappets. More. Maggot was equipped in a light blne 
riding-habit, trimmed with silver, a hunting-cap 
and a flaxen peruke, and, instead of a whip, carried 

a stout cudyel. 


a[Shotbolt, the head turnkey, has arrived 


at Kneebone's house before Jack, and is 
secreted under atable. A casual reinark 
of the servant arouses the suspicions of 
our hero :] 


«'The plot's out!” ceried Jack. And, without 
another word, he seiżed the table with both hands, 
and upset it ; scattering plates, dishes, bottles, jues, 
and glasBes far and wide. The crash was trement- 
dous. The lights rolled over, and were,extinguished. 
And, if Rachel had not carried a candle, the room 
would have been plunged in total darkness. Amid 
the confusion, Shotbolt sprang to his feet, and, 
levelling a pistol at Jack's head, commanded him 
to surrender; but, bcfore any repły could be made, 
the gaolers ann was struck up by Blueskin, who, 
throwing himself upon him, drayged him to the 
ground. łn the struggle the pistol went of, but 
without damage to wither party. The conflict was 
of short duration; for Shotbolt was no match for 
his athletic antagonist. He was speedily disarned ; 
and the rope and gag being found upon him, were 
cxultingly turned against him by his conqueror, 
who, after pinioning his arms tightly behind his 
back, forced open his mouth with the iron, and 
effeetualły prevented the utterance of any further 
outcries. While the atrife was raging, Edgeworth 
Bess walked up to Rachel, and advised her, if she 
valued her life, not to scream or Stir from the spot; 
a caution which the housekeeper, whose curiosity 
far outweighed her fcars, received in very good part. 

In the interim, Jick advanced to the woollen- 
SEaPeT> and, regarding him sternly, thus addressed 
him : 


* You have violsted the ławs of hospitality, Mr. 
Kneebone. I came hither as your guest. You have 
betrayed me.” ! 

'< What faith is to be kept with a felon?” replied 
the woollen-draper, disdainfully 

" He who breaks faith with his benefactor may 
well justify himself thus,” answered Jack. "1 have 
not trusted you. Others who have done, have found 
you false.” 

''I don't understand you,” replied Kneebone, in 
some confusion. 

U You soon shall,” rejoined Sheppard. ** Where 
are the packets committed to your charge by Sir 
Rowland Trenchard ? 

'« The packeta|!” exclalmed Kneebone, in alarm. 

«It is useles« to deny it," replied Jack, * You 
were watched to-night by Blueskin. You met Sir 
Rowland at the house of a Romish priest, Father 
Spencer. Two packete were committed to your 
charge, which you undertook to deliver,=one to 
another priest, Sir Rowland's chaplain, at Man- 
chester,—the other to Mr. Wood. Produce them !” 

« Never |" replied Kneebone. 


„jaŃkrrERandY WORLŃ,. 
« Then, by heavsh |! yon sre ados EM V reilied 
e kie tyb 


Jack, cockinę a pistoł, and polntiag it d 
at his head. "I fre u ona mia "for zoectłow 
After that time, nothing shall save ya.” 

There wad a brief, breathless pausć. Kyen BIne< 
skin looked on with ańxiety, X. 

ć * > is past,” said Jack, placing his finger on the 
riżger. 

* Hold!" eried "Kneebone, fiinging down the 
packets ; "they are nothing to me.” 

«But they are everything to me,” eried Jack, 
stooping to pick them up. " These packets will 
establish Thames Darrell's birth, win him his inheri- 
tance, and procure him the hand of Winifred Wood.” 

« Don't be too sure of that,” rejoined Kneebone, 
snatching up the staff, and aiming a blow at his 
head, which was fortunately warded otf by Mrs. 
Magęot, who promptly interposed her cudgel. 

«< Defend yourselfl” cried Jack, drawing his 
RWOTd. 

* Leave his punishment to me, Jack,” said Mrs. 
Maggot. « ['ve the Bridewell account to settle.” 

'* le it so,” replicd Jask, putting up his blade. 
' L've a good deal to do. Shew him no quarter, 
Pol). Ile deserves none.” 

«And shall find none,” replied the Amazon. 
** Now, Mr. Kneebone,” she added, drawing up her 
magnificent figure to its full hcight, and making the 
heavy cudgeł whistle through the air, * looj to 
yonrself.* 

'' Stand ofi, Poll,” rejoined the woollen-draper. 
*] don't want to hurt you. It shall never be said 
that I raised my arm willingly against a woman.” 

* PI forgive you all the harm you do me,” re- 
joined the Amazon. * What! you still hesitate ! 
Will that rouse you, coward?” And she gavo him 
a smart rap on the head. 

'<Coward ! ” eried Kneebone. '' Neither man nor 
woman shall apply that term to me. If you forget 
your scx, jade, I must forget mine.” 

With this, he attacked her vigorously in his turn. 

It was a curious sight to see how this extraordinary 
waman, who, it has bcen sajd, was not less remark- 
able for the extreme delicacy of her features, and the 
faultless symmetry of her figure, than for her won- 
derful strength and agility, conducted herself in the 
present encounter ; with what dexterity she parried 
every blow aimed against her by her adversary, 
whose head and face, already marked by various 
ruddy streams, shewed how successfully her own 
hits had been made;—how she drew him hither 
and thither, now leading him on, now driving him 
suddenly back; harassing and exhausting him 
in every possible way, and making it apparent that 
she could at any moment put an end to the fight, 
and only delayed the finisiung stroke to make lis 
punishment the more severe. 


[Cruikshank's illustrztidn is Jack Shep- 
pard tricking Shotbolt, the gaoler— a 
capitai ** situation.” The second emhbel- 
lishment of the Number is Charles Mat- 
thews, as Caleb Pipkin, in the May 
(juecn : the likeness is admirable —the 
fucial humour excellent. Among the 
letter-press, ** Celebs in search of a Ceno- 
taph,” by Ingoldsby, is anart and celever.] 

MONTHLY CHRONICLE. 

Prospects of the Drama.—=The desperatee 
state of the drama in this conntry, does 
not wholly deter some experimentalista 
from venturing upon the publication of 
plays, the onły vent open to living drama- 
tie poets. The stage is literally elosed 
upon them. No man, with the genius to 
conceive and execute q great work for re- 
presentation, could submit to the humilia- 
tions and perplexities he must undergo 
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befprę he can myeceęd in obtaining a hear- 
ing., The labour of getting a play per: 
formed, is infinitely greater than the ' 
laboar of constructing it. A poet may 
write a play with pleasure, but he cannot 
pet it mcted without enduring a much 
larger measure of pain. The popularity 
of estaplished authors, instead of influene- 
ing the public taste to the further encour- 
agement of dramatic literature, seems to 
have the efłect of reprebsing its develop- 
ment. The only writers who have any 
chance of succęgding, (not before, bnt be- 


'hind the curtain,) are those who have 


sneceeded already. The sole question 
which our mianagers belicve themselves 
requjred to consider, is, not the merit of a 
new grama, but the authorship. The mat- 
ter is determined by the fashion of the 
workmanship, as we purchase boots from 
H oby, or fowling-=pieces from Manton. The 
label is the grand test and guarantee of 
cxcellence. There is no admission of 
young blood and fresh spirit iuto the 
theatre, which is ruled by a life-oligarchy ; 
and, until the oligarchs who ane in, shall 
have died out, and left vacancies for new 
candidates, there is no hope of reviving 
either a just or a general appreciation for 
this lofty and ennobling class of poetry. 
The remaining alternative is to print and 

ublish. Here the prospect is, if possible, 

ess cheering. Unless a play has received 
the snprimatyr of an audience, it falls 
still-born from the press. We have no 
notion of buying a drama for the sake of 
its intringic qualities. We are tempted 
wholly by extrinsie cireumstances— by the 
excitiement it has occasioned in the acting 
—by the region of perfume in which the 
author moves—by the ecłół of a name. 
It must, in short, come recommiended to 
us by some accidental charm, over and 
above its merits, whatever they may be, 
before we will take the trouble of łooking 
at it. "Thus we invert the natural order of 
things, and sentence to oblivion, because 
they have not been represented, all those 

ieces (and they are generallyyof the very 

ighest order) which were never intended 
for representation. In France and Germany 
there are no such Linderanees to thę enl- 
tivation of the dramatic forms of poetry. 
The applause of an audience is not neces- 
sary to ensure a perusal in the closet. The 
distinction is Better understood, and the 
Judgment of the reading public is more re- 
fined and cultivateq, The drama, by 
George Sand, * Les Sept Cordes de la 
Lyre,” has, in amincredibly short period, 
without the aid of IBłops, scenes, musie, or 
claquers, penetratód into every part of 
Europe. Such an event woułd be asnarvel 
in England, We might as reasonably 
spala upón one of Cuyp'$ skies in 

ishopsgate Within. 
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o raoeł by huiger. Almost 
fe p" pasma adjelning tribes; | 
f but a hostile AE is the result; when 
ZE that are vanquished and taken, If hot already 
killed and eaten by the conquerojś. She 
syste and breast are eaten by the wpmeń? the men 
„eat the Jęga ; and the trunk is tlirowa into the sea. 
Mp raf fumine, dutin. ng a severe winter, thóy lay . 
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; the trunk, as ln; „ CHR. -— New 
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"o Tuttermońiking "ln a <Ą 
| sr arian thę Tatter tera, Ke. ja Monthly 
. Magazine, sto. ate harmieśe, but sly, shafta, at the 
pr ed change in 'onr jostage system. «Thus : 
"a rmęęt ie n new pa upon time in socigl 
Mie. = nó dóubt, wiił be effegted by the adoption 
aphed skeleton letters, tą be merely filled up 
wia he n "a to their accidental particularities ; 
, fer instance, for dątes and sum8; or, 
ia a (f marriage anBonncements, with spaces 
fer the natnea of the parties. Such printed formulas 
wijl be sold by the qule; and sełections from sub- 
jecte wifi d6 made up in sets ; begging letters, bor- 
„Towing detters, dunning letters, complimentary 
p". Tena for wives, husbanda, friends, chil- 
'to constituents, and to country cou- 
; wish Cdunter seta of replies, to correspond.” 
s ready-made porrespondence reminds one of a 
hoax płayód off, some forty years since, b 
„tha editor bf 8 SDI newspaper, inaerting a ficti- 
„ Hous zemeni a wife, the Mah to be b y 
uwiiądment 1n bla newspaper; so that, by each 
. ted the usual adyertisement profit ; 
x040 tht "aRSWETS WETO NUMETOLUS. 
-„Nimepine in. America is_a very superior game to 
zp ts England. In'Amerlca, the ground is 


dy coyered over, and the balis are 
' E aw flóor, as correctly levelled us a 
fable. he ladies join in the game, which 
re DOeOTABĆ th. „agreeable and not too faiguing an 
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ł sir tez Root) ra : "we have JORK 
Bio, etteih with Pa dar ŚM adheRUZY) kich 
went from Lisbon ta Rome twanty Je. gó! 
that time; and Stolberg obaerves Chat tliżnę „fo 
wafere and wnfer-stala'th tha museuth at Portiet.” 

The Coabf of Sussex, between Eastbourne ahd 
> exhibite some of the most magnificent clifr 
scentry in Kurope, comprising tle noble promontory 
of Beachy ead, with its stupendons pinnacied out- 
work, called *'the Chaxrieses,” 700 feet high; the 
lonjż line of undulating downa, extending thente to 
Cuckmere Haven, comprehending that extraordi- 
nary succesgion of eminences, known to seamen 
under thę': denomination of " the Seven Sisters,” 
terminażed towards the west by Seaford Head 
presenting, for miłes, a precipicę of the pureśt 
et so perfectly perpenójcniar, that a plummet 

dróppod from its brink would descęnd without inter- 

to its base. "The whole, a8 scen from the 

a resembles an enormous curtain, gracefully 

festooned along ita summit, and having its surface 

PASY interlaced at intervals by dcubie lines 

of fints, imbedded with such regularity, that they 

ap ear to resemhble penciled lines drawn by,a ruler. 
niied Service Journał. 


The Nelson Column.—A critie, fin Fraser's Maga- 
zine, shrewdly aske, *" How it is possible to erect, 
for the sum specifńed, some of the complex and 

rofusely ornamented derigns, when that cxceed- 
ngly plain stone-post, the York Column, without 
any other addition than what is almost a pigmy 
statue, in comparison with several of those now 
projected, cost £©25,0007' The snme writer ob- 
serves, that 'a statue of Nelson, about twenty feet 
high, on the same leveł as the base of the column, 
would form a far more POOR. sbject than a figure 
of the same, or even greater dimens'ona, elevated 
on the t”n of the column; while the latter would 
serve to announce it from a distance, and would 
impart to it greater importance „han eve: such 
colossał igre would possess if standiną by itself; 
because ił would still appear so pigantie in itA 
dimensions, in comparison with a coluinn, however 
lofty, that the other woulu look only as a strikinę 
architectural accompaniment to it. sccondury in 
interest jand importance, though rurnassing it in 
aw size.” 
ate.—It is a cheering refice! i: n, that, in the 
Ai prison, with its clean, wi bi-wl. itewashed, 
pay well-ventilated warde, ita airy courts. its infir- 
its tmprovęd regulationa, and its humane 
and intelligent ofiitere, many of the misnies of the 
old gaol were removed. Forthęse henefier changes, 
society is mainly indebted to the unrenj tiny eXET- 


tions of UA o. Howarqd.—Hentiey's Mie- 
callany. e believe tle improvement of frequent 
whiowzalia to hą.o been introduced by Sir 


ard Phillips during hłs shricvzlty in 1808, 
din which there was nót R single execitien. 
Str Richard was a most efioleht. stierf, and pub- 
lished a small volunte upon: the;dutiea of his office; 
with 4 Tyeatise ón the, Powerę dhd Duties 
of o, ow out of print.] 

„MAŁ -m=** Ny dear: Thiers," 
when Tailyrand wrote him 


—he was 
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THE LONDON AND'BIRMINGHAM _ features of the district, These character- 


Wo. AŁAŚRATLWA WILG 0 O. ae A of mer 
1 wku a „ydy a  - 1 constructięn, render the «Acooun efore 
40 śe Nortkókurch and Tmihg. .  ..  us.the most faithful, „aa well as entertgin- 


„„NExt; gormmences „tha Dadswell exca- ing description of a Railway that bąs yet 
yakion throtgh a substratnia of chałk, and ap dredi; Rav dak: 5 | 
, leading to the Northchurch Tunnel, which ear the thirty-ffth mile-post, the . 
is JĄSŁ yarda long. The continned gxcava- Railway again crosses thę Grand J unctiQjh. 
ton, Gattinga, And varions embankments, Canal by an iron bridge ; and, a mile fil * 
Jęad. towards the great excavation through  ther, hranches off to the left the Aylesbury 
the "Tring chalk rijge; at the beginning  Raiiway, seven miles in length; rented' of 
„ef which is the Tiing Station, thirty-one the London ańd Birmingham Company, ać ż 
miłes and ą half from Lendop.* The cut- 62,500 per annum. - U] 
ting here. ią thro the loWtr chalk for- | Leighton Bu | s» 
mation, divósted of fints and gravel. A 8 5 ow Buazare 
nttlaber of fossil oysters, naudli, the tusk At forty-one miles from London is the 
and teeth of an elephant, ammonites, and Zeighton Buzgara Station, (principal,) im- 
„tonorótiona of oe with Roman vaśes, Te iately adjoining the ancient town of 
Śnd other relics; were found in thislgca- "27 name. From this Station the Railway 
lity. The length of this great excavafion 15,81 excavation to a ridge of high land at 
iw about two miles and ą half, and its depth * Linslade, where is a tunnel, 286 yards in 
varies from forty tosixty feet: it iserosned |ęTEth, the shortest on the line; and dif- 
by sęyeral bridges. In its formation, nearly f-"in£_ from other subterraneons works, in 
1,400,000 cabie yards of material were huving a curve in the rails of less than a 
excavated, end the greater part deposited mile rudius. This hill js part of the rauge 
in spoil 2 on the adjoining surface, which extends across Bedfordshire, by the 
on each sidć: From the north end of the Brickhills, to Wobumn, Śe., and consists of 
eating. the Railway sweeps to the right, * deep stratum of indurated red sand, with 
and for upwards of six miles, (excepting bands of iron stone, and occasional beds 
some short chttingu,) ts on an embankment, 91 fullers' earth. Tmmediately beyond the 
somnetime» rising thirty feet, and com- tunnel, is passed, in cutting Jackdaw Hill, 
manding viewa over the fertile vale of 7 Spndstone rock of the oolitie series. In 
Aylesbury. * Nęar the thirty-third mile. forming this cutting, a mass of earth, con- 
„gażoje A loft ge of stone arches, taining a large oak tree, slipped zcasy 
r the cutting, and connecting forty feet from its original position : the 
the line of the ancient "Tee remains, neverthelegs, nearly perpen- 
cet, which intersectod Room fourish ón itw new site tor ages 
CE shire in tlse south, A. 
aa a op Suffolk. In this .„-7 a Denbigh Hal. 


part of the cuttiny, the wen i After traversing two embankmenis, the 
several human skeletons, some Rz line reaches the Hołyhead Road, * and 








Roman le enield<t 


pottery, and two antigue urns. On one here, at a place called Denbigh Hall, was 
of the.chaik hills, north of the line, isa a memorable Station, to which the London 
large ancient encampment, called Maiden- trains conveyed passengers and luggage, 
bower, or Toternhoe Castle, near which and thence returned to the metropolis, 
are the qnarries wherice the fine stone was with othera ; thę intermediate distance 
obtained, for construćting the altar-screen, from this Station to Rugby, being travelled 
and the abbatial tombs, in St. Alban's by stage-coachen, from April to September, 
Abhey Church. The'town of Dunstable, 1538.” _ The turnpike-road is erossed by A 
noted for its.strawzplatting, and for the stupendous bridge, stated to be partly based 
rerinins of a fine and interesting priory ©9n the foundation of a Roman hridge; 
church, is efyht=miles from the Railway * the oelebrated Watling-street 0Ż tęe 
on the fight.” This qhotation is a fair Romana having occupied the site and liże 
specimen of the attractive nianner in of the present Great North Road,” * This 
which Mor. Britton bas treated the anti-  ,, | » 
ż : UT lebrated Watling-street of the Romans.” 
nitieą and topography ofęthe country . py. Kempe, siopting the opinion of Whitaker, ia 
t róngh which the Railway passes ; ahd, It  inelined to consider thie atling-street to havę been 
je gratifying to fihd that, im describing a > os p. je te Romans dn R 
"Ci | untry. ch was, a e ; 
| on O ai p ęa, he > scarceły reasonable to Tu prose thóć a people like thę 
notoverjooked VhE in le paqt, O! Bvjtonś; ńequainted with the use of carriages, 
left undóstribęt "the picturesqne natural their thousands of war-chariots,) could have been 
WOKOESTEOKEJENE Ba : ignorańt of road-making, or could have traversed the 
'* At abgać tpirty. miles frotn Dan. the Rall- country save by highwsys. We, therefore, ineline 
„way | ł ststevel ; WIA the roądjs 420 to the pplnion that t e Watling-street and thręć other 
feet alipyc the sea, MIQ fred: udowa tha den Tówn great highways of Britajq were addpież, not con- 
Station; znQ Abystro Fogtabóvg ratot Hirmingham.  stroted, by the-Romans,Who used them a4 strategie 
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bridge ix 200 feet in lengfh, and ita fron 
wąrkamounts to 160 tons; Next com- 
. nióhiga the Denńbigh Cattińg; which extendw 
at thrce-qnartets of » miłe, and varies 
"depth from thirty to forty feet. 
| FPolverton. 

The village of Wolverton, fifty-two miles 
and a half from London, and sixty from 
Birmingham, kęjqg a point of the eombina- 
tion of publićroads, And the Grand Junction 
Canal, with the Railway, has been fixed on 
as a Central Depót and Sfatión. *Here," snys 
Mr. Britton, * have been erected a locomo- 
tive engine-house, 314 feet square, provided 
with tender-sheds, an iron foundry, smithy, 
boiler-yard, hkooping furnaces, iron ware- 
house, a steam-engine for working the 
machinery, turning-shops and lathes ; also 
cąttle-shteds, a depót or goods, booking 
offices, with waiting and refreshment 
rooms, and a new colony of cottages and 
dwellings for the workmen and their fa- 
milies, Henee a small town, or village, 
is established in a district previously un- 
occupied.” Such may be expected upon 
cvery line of Railway in the kingdom: as 
the system progresses, traffic will be drawn 
from the old roads, and those employed 
on Railways, or whose zku is at all 
influenced by them, will, for the sake of 
convenience, seek new locations in their 
neighbourhood. 

At the Wolverton Station, *the Railway 
crosnes the Grand Junction Canal for the 
fourth time, by an iron bridge, and then 
enters upon the great Wolverton embank- 
ment.” the longest on the line, and ex- 
tending one mile and a half across the 
valley of the Ouse: it averages forty-eight 
feet in height, and is formed chiefly of 
clay, gravel, sand, and lias limestone. In 
its courae is a viaduet, of six principal 
elliptical arches, each sixty feet span, and 
rising forty-six feet from the ground to the 
crown. *ln the abutmedk, at each end 
of the viaduet, are two bold pilasters, and 
four subordinate arches: a stone cornice 
runs through the whołę, which is 660 feet 
in length and fifty-seven feet high to the 
top of the parapet. eneath one of the 
main arches, is an artificial channel, 
formed by the Company, for the united 
waters of the river Ouse,* and a sinaller 
rontes in war, and fhenceforth they may have been 
too generalły regąrded as military roads; aithough, 
as in the case of the Watling-street, they are still 
the general roads of the country. The discovery of 
British remains on the Watling-street is important 
towards the settlement of its origin.  Altogether, 
we carf' scarcely concefve any country, in which 
carriages are used, to be long without roads. (ln 
Persia. are no roads; but wheęl-carriages are un- 
known there.)—Ed. Ł. W. | 

« «The rivęr Quse ia singular (n character and 
ecurae. It traversem a flat arai mostly a boggy and 
marshy country, from near Brackley, in Bucking- 
hamshire, to its junction with the sea, at Lynn, in 
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stream called the: Tow, which formerly 
fiowed powy through the valley.” In 
forming this embankment, a «lip, or sink- 
ing, spread nearly 170-feet, so that it was 
necęssBary to build a temporary wooden 
bridge across it, to carry on the embank- 
ment, untił it had. become firm enough to 
bear more earth upon it ; when a portion 
of the earth being alum shale, containiny 
pyrites, the sleepers laid upon it took: fire, 

To the Wolverton embankment,fifty-four 
miles and a hglf from London, succeed two 
cuttings, fronFthe second of which is seen 


the steeple of Hanslope church, 190 feet 


high. An extensive and lofty embankment 
then intersects the village of Ashton, ehst- 
war of which lies Whittlewood Forest. 
Next is a short cutting crossed by Victoria 
bridge, (of blue stone,) named from having 
been finished on the day of Her Majesty'w 
accession, Half a mile beyopd Ashton, 
and sixty miles from London, is the village 
of Hoade, a principal Station, whence 
coaches communicate with Northampton, 
(four miles distant.) Nottinghająg Leicester, 
and other places. ka 


Blisworth. 

At Roade commenecs the Blisworth 
Cutting through one of the main ranges of 
hills which the Railway intersects. It is, 
in places, wej i sixty feet deep, and is a 
mile and a half in length; the sides of 
rock being sopetimes nearly vertical, and 
elsewhere supported by walls at the hottom. 
This cutting was one of the most formi- 
dable works on the line: 1,000,000 cubię 
yards of material were excavated; the 
super-stratum consisted of light, sandy 
clay, with loose stones ; beneath which lay 
hard blue limestone and błue shale, To 
blast, or break up the rocks, about:4,000 
barrels of gunpowder, of 100 pounds each, 
were nused,—sometiimes at the rate of 
twenty-five barrejs weekly. The whole 
cost of the cutting waś' £220,000, being 
nearly double the amount of the. Śrst 
estimate. * The Railway rises l in. 335 
(about sixteen feet in a mile) from the. 
beginning to about the middle of the exca- 
vation, whence it falls I in 326, to the 
northern extremity ;*where, to the left, is 
the village of Blisworth, with an' inter- 
mediate Station. This catting in orossed 
by five bridges, 'To thę. west, the same 
ridge is passed throagh by thę: Grand 
Junction Canal, in a tannel two miles in 
length, formed in 1805. The. Railwa 
ćrosses the Canal by an iron bridge, an 
soon after enters upon an: embankment. 
The Stour Hill Tunnel, 484 yards in length, 


Norfolk. In this extent ita meanderings caro so 

numerous, that, in passing through the zu” oł. 
Bedford, alone, a distance, in a straight ligne, of less 

saa eighteen miles, it winda from eighty to ninety 

miles, 


s 


„sucęgegia: Tha Nen valley dnd' rivór ure 
at p. ty da in hóight, with a vi 
wa Y | ) ' Or! eet a A- 
sit ty re feet Rięt, having five 
„AE 4 . Mp 1 | ; 


W eedon—Crick. 


At sizty-nine miles and three quprters 
from Losdoa is the /Feedon (prineipal) 
„Natica; the extensive barracks lying to 
the.left.. The Railiffay next passes under 

„ the Holyhead Road by a fiat-ribbed iron 
bridge, or eovered way; „and at about 
four miles onward, at Huckby Wharf, the 
„Grand Junction Canal is crossed by an 
iron suspension-bridge. And at a mile and 
a half further, a long iron bridge, decorated 
in the Grecian Doric style, carrieg the 
Railway at an acute angle over the Grand 
Union Canal. After passing the Watling: 
„street, for the third time within six miles, 
the line reaches the (rick (intermediate) 
Station. At the seventy-sixth miłe-post, 
it approaches the Kilsby range of hills, 
through which passea the mawimum opus 
of the Railway, — 


The, Kilsby Tunnel. 

Of this difienit work, the main details, 
illustrated by a view of one of the eightcen 
working shafts, from one of Mr. Bourne'a 
most suecessfal drawings, have already ap- 

eared in the Literary /Forłd.* * Frem the 
ime the execution of this tunnel wasunder- 
tąken by the PO untikita completion, 
1,300 men were constantly employed, and 
twelve steam-engines were worked day 
and night; yet, thousands uf persons 
dniły pass through this great duct, * with- 
out experiencing the least inconvenience 
ftom the surrounding water and sand, and 
tnconscious of the amount of labour spent 
in its formation.” In short, the details of 
this stupendous work furnish an admirable 
annotation upon the word * impossible,” 
a term now almogt obsolete, and implying 
a state of things scarcely recognised in 
this. age of mechanical skill. Napoleon, 
in the gale of bis glory, discarded the word 
a natural ebullition of his ambitions 
master-mind ; the truth of which, it is far 
more gratifying to wjtness in the peaceful 
triumphs of man's Ingennuity directed to 
the most useful purposes. 
Rugby. , 
At a mile-and-a-half froni Kilshy, the 
-. Railway crósses the Oxford Canal by a 
o "© Bee Literary World, vol.i. p. 188. Mr. Britto 
" "Sbgerve, (in sknanaa of the strikinę a: faith. 
| sono ip a maóky eh krk A 
<RQMA,PBESON xkgge :> "The v 
Ry pf light from the shąfi is oceadioned by the 
Mtghezą: au bumidity cf the atmosphere, arising 
a EU ot." Feż some corrections 
h IRE. „Tażnela, to. see Lilęrary Woria, 







an embankment "from: 
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bridge of. three arches ; tę which sneceeds 
the Rugby embankment, crossing the road 
approaphing. the town by.m cast-iron 

„ in architóctural character resem* 
bling the Rughy Sehool-honse, This via- 
dauct consista of a fłat-pointed arch, with 
decorated spandrels, abatting against two 
octagonal towers of brickwork ; beyond 
which, at each end, are three narrow and 
more acutely-pointed archcs. The bridge 
was designed by Mr, Stephenson: it has, 
doubtless, been a costly composition ; but, 
it is not so certain that the Trustces of 
Rugby School contributed 41,000 towards 
the expense of giving it this embellished 
effect—as stated in most descriptions of 
the Railway. The error may, probably, 
be extenuated on the ground of its being 
always agrecable to record liberality, 
especially in a corporate body. If the 
truth be spoken, we suspect the embel- 
lishment to hare been mude compulsory 
by the Trustees of the foundation in qnes- 
tion. At the Rugby Station, (priocipal,) 
cighty-three and a quarter miles from 
London, branches off the Midland Conn- 
ties” Railway, to proceed through Leicester 
to the Trent, with branches to Nottingham 
and Derby ; tbe construction of which is 
in rapid progress. 


The Avon T'iaduet.— Coventry. 


Between the Rugby and Brandon Sta- 
tions, (six miles,) is theeChurch Lawford 
Cutting, about a mile long; to which 
succecds the Brandon embankment. After 
passing the Brandon Station, (interme- 
diate,) the Railway crosses the Avon by 
the viaduct shewn in the cngraviny, which 
has been copied from one of Mr. Bourne's 
most brilliant drawings. The main portion 
has nine arches, each twenty-four fect 
span, separated by octagonal piers; aud 
in each of the abutments are three arches 
of ten feet spęn each. Right of this via- 
duet lies Brandon; to the left lies Woląton; 
and at a mile and a half distance is Combe 
Abbey, the interesting seat of Earl Craven. 
Alternate embankments and cuttinga, too 
numerous to detail, lead onyard to Co- 
ventry, passing the river Sow by a viaduct 
264 feet long, fifty feet above the water, 
and having a main arch of sixty feet span. 
The Sherborne river is crossed by a similar 
viadact, and the Holyhead Road by an 
iron and stone bridge ; the sedgy Avon 
and the Coventry spires add interest to the 
scene ; and you reach the Covenfry Station 
(priacipo in excavation. Coventry is so 
richly dight with antique story as nearly 
to make the railway advocate regret that, 
in his meteor-like travel, * its tbree lofty 
and beautiful spires are almost the only 
objects of attention.” 
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„” Coventry to Birmingham. 

To the Coventry Static suceeed nearly 
three miles of embankment, with two short 
cnttings : and, at ninętyeight. miles from 
<Łondon, separating the Yalleys of the Avon 
and Blythe, is the Meriden Ridge, of sand- 
stone, through which are an open cutting, 
and the Beechwood Tunnel, 292 yards in 
length ; each extremity having a fiat seg- 
mental arch 'of seventy-six feet span. 
Next are the Berkswell excavation, a mile 
long, and an embankment, with a viaduct 
over the river Blythe: it consista of two 
bold arches, each of fifty feet span, sepą- 
rated from the abutments by pilasters of 
ten feet in width ; the whole length of the 

arapet being 152 feet. Mr. Bourne's 

rawing of this viaduct is, probably, the 
tnost poetical in the series: it is a scene of 
new-born art and picturesque decay; the, 
fresh and substantial Railway Viaduct, 
contrasting forcibly, as Mr. Britton ob- 
gerves, * with the old and rnineq foot- 
bridge over the same stream, a few yards 
below.” Here, indeed, are * sermons in 
stones :” thousands dart along the new 
structure qnickly as the sand of life runs 
out; yeara may roll on, and the viaduct 
be deserted, as the foot-bridge is now, for 
some new triumph of ingenuity; whilst 
the river flows on softly beneath both 
structures—a deccitful pieture of man's 
life, unless its glassy surface reflect fleet- 
ing clouds, and its sedgy bosom represent 
the spots wfRereon hopes are wrecked, 
and little joys are stranded, as we sail 
down the stream of*time. A river, in all 
its changes, is a fitemblem of human life; 
from its busy, bubbling rise, to its rapid 
full-tide, and its ** welling” forth away. 
But, moralizing on a Railway is as snow 
in harvest, and so we proceed. 

At a short distance hence is the Hamp- 
ton-in-drden (interinediate) Sfafion, where 
branches off the Birmingham and Derby 
Junction Railway. *%At the village of 
Birkenhall, the line passes under the Great 
London Road; and further on is a bridge 
of three arches, over the Sheldon brook. 
An embankment, fifty feet in height, in 
some .pgrts, and a mile and a quarter in 
length, sacceeds. This is followed by a 
cutting, crossed by four bridges ; after pass- 
ing under the last of which, at the distance 
of a mile from the south-eastera extremity 
of Birmingham, the first view of that town 
is obtained. This mile'is over an embank- 
ment, having, at its north end, the longest 
vtadnet on the line; conveying the Rail- 
way diagonally over Lawłey-street ard 
the Rea brook. It consists of ten'main 
arches, of fifty feet span each, separated 
by piers tem feet thick; and the whole 
exteńds to a length of 711 feet. Betwekn 
the viaduct and the Birmingham Stalion, 
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the line trosses a canal by a massive 
stone bridge ;'* .and you approach the 
Grand Junction Railway. Dópót ; whereat 
already convergę the llnes from the metro- 
polis, and from Manchester and Liverpool. 

„The Birmingham Station covers ten 
acres, and has six lines of rąils, with raised 
platforms on each sidę, and at one end, with 
nunterous oflices, stóre-rooma, workahopa, 
Ś$cc. The building facing the street has a 
porko of four Ionicgolumna in froqt, and 
our three-quarter columns in the rear: 
it was designed by P. Hardwick, Esq,, and 
cost, .£26,000.— FHlere we take leave of the 
London and Birmingham Railway, which, 
vast as it ia, is but an integer of that vast 
system which is destined to work inesti- 
mable changes in our social philosophy. 

Of Birmingham, Mr. Britton has grouped 
some atriking details. Ita streęta and 
buildings cover a space of at legst two 
miles from north to south, by two miles 
and a half from east to west. Its popula- 
tion, within fifty years, (1781 to 1851,) has 
increased from 50,000 to 146,986. In 1831, 
there were 32,318 houses in the town; and 
since, their honses and inhabitants have 
increased in number more than twenty per 
cent. Burke, we remember, deaignated 
Birmingham as * the toyshop of Europę ;” 
but its annual manufactured produce of 
£3,000,000 must be no child's play. 

wwońosg 
„ IRELAND. 

BY THE COUNTESS OF RLESSINGTON. 
HatL! land, whose verdurę with the emerald vies, 
Whose sęns are manly, generous=a1l-—but wise ; 
Whose hearts are warm, but heads, alas! are hot, 
And prudence, goodly prudence, wotshipp'd Rot. 
Gem of the West, set in a stormy sea, , 

As if een Nature meant thee to be free; 

The waves, like barriers, guarding thy green shore, 

Or ready still to guard thy commerce o'er, ' 

Say, why has Nature smiled on thee in vafn, 

When still thy reckless sons her gifia profane, 

And give to licence what is Freedom's due, 

Freedom, that hapless Erin never knew, : 

And ne'er can know, till zeason points the way, 

And passion yields to her benignant way. 
Grace Cassidy ; or, the Repealert. - 


Notes of a Keader. 


. „SSE : 

, RELIOŚOF CHIYALRY., „| 
Riding at the Ring.—Ags tle jotat super- 
seded the dangościa tournament, soriding 
at the ringsuperseded"the joust, aud be- 
came so0.great a favourite, that, by the end 
of the reign ól Elizabeth, it węa. veduced 
to a regular science. "This, the most grace- 
ful, as well as'thie:snfest of all the warlike 
exercises, consisted in careetihg at a small 
ring, and, bearing it off on the lance'ś 


SER 


.połnt, «Three courata.were allowed at this 


mostidificult mark, which was*suspónded 
nearly on 'a level with thą riderw eye- 
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brow : when, if the point of the weapon 
was so jadiciousły aimed as to enter the 
circle, thó fastening ylelded, and the ring 
wńsbornie off in ttiumph on the extremity 
„of "©h6" lance. — Piotoriał Hist. England. 
A gate of this kind is common at fetes in 
ce to the present day. We remember 
it at'St. Cloud, a few ycars since: it was 
a huge woodćn machine, resembling the 
roundsabcut of our fnirs, with wooden 
hotsćs for the players; each of whom was 
furnisłted with a foil, with which he strove 
to weize the greatest namber of rings 
from off a projecting arm in the centre.] 
The Duel in England.—One effect of the 
tessation of the ancient chivalrous com- 
buta was the rise of the duelło, or dnel ; a 
change which introduced an entirely new 
tem of feńce.  Instructors in the use,of 
the sword now became so numerous, that 
a fencing-school was to be found in 
almost every town in England. "Fhe mas- 
ters of this scierice were considered of such 
ae W. that, in the reign of 
Jenry VLI., they were formed into a cor- 
poration by letters patent. We find, also, 
that titles and privileges were conferred 
upon them, according to their degrees of 
profieiency. During their novitiate, the 
_ tyros in fencing were called scholars ; after 
they bad acquired a certain amount of 
skill, they were raised to the rank of pro- 
vosta; and when they had attuined the 
highest step of their profession, they were 
called masters—Camden : Ascham : Picto- 
riał History of England, 


CHARACTER OF QUEEN MARY.« 


We are gratifed with the activity and: 
research evinced in the Pietortal History of 
England; of which the following interest- 
iug note may, be quoted as a specimen : — 
« Dr. Lingard's defence of Queen Mary 
will not stand, for a moment, the exami- 
nation of 4n impartial eye. Ile wonid 
make Mary appear not only as the best 
of women, byt as a good sovereign. Sir 
Frederick Mndden, to whose rescarches 
we have been indebted, has collected the 
best proofs of Mary's possessing some 
amiable qualities, which none but bigots 
on the other side will attempt to deny; 
but, inzemoving some prójudices, he seems 
to egntract othera, and almost to fall in 
łove with his subject. He earries most of 
his arguments too far, relying occasionally 


on the most, doubtful kind of evidence; 


giving, at other times, an interpretation to 
words ad things which they will scarceły 
bear, and now and then drawing conclu- 
sions directly gontrary to what the pre- 
misęw . wogld jastify. We would scarcęly 
attempt to deiend the prejudicee ani minor 
tuacetraciós of Biqvid Huine ; but it seems 
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to us that mficient account is not mąde 
of the wonderful quickness tnd'sagacity 
of that great writer and most admirable 
of narratora, whosę intuitive penetration 
generally made up for his indolence in* 
examining records and original authorities. 
We seldom takc up auy work. relating, in 
however trifiing a part, to the history of 
our country, without finding taunts, or 
sneers, Or louder reproaches, against this 
first of our good Wistorians. Hume, know” 
ing that Mary suffered a wretched state of 
health, and having other evidence to go 
upon, described her as being of a sour and 
sullen dispósition. This, says Sir Frederick 
Madden,—who classes Hume with Buchan 
and Carte, as a writer of coarse invectives, 
(which Hume never was,)—is an inaccu* 
racy, notorious to all those at all aequainted 
cwith the history of the period ; and, to snp- 
port his opinion, he mentions that Mary 
was once seen to laugh heartily at a tum- 
bler aż Greenwich—that she kept in her 
service a female jester, (every king at that 
time kept a fool royal,)—that she once had 
a kennel of hounds,—that she was fond of 
musie, played at cards, allowed valentines 
to be drawn in her househołd, and once 
lost a breakfast wagered upon a game at 
bowis. But the accuser of Flume's inac- 
curacy admits, (and gives, from the plain- 
spoken Venetian, the óroadesź aceount of 
her malady,) that Mary, from the age of 
puberty, had sufiered the most Pk 
of all female disorders, II usage and il 
health were not likely to produce the best 
of tempers. But though Sir Frederick 
Madden may have known cheerful and 
light-hearted valetudigarians, we much 
question whether he ever knew a cheerful 
bigot. The disorders of body and of her 
mind must have made Mary what Hume 
described her to be on her decession. ln 
the minutie of the * Privy Purse Expenses, 
and incidental oceurrences of court Roli- 
days, Sir FrederickoMadden forgets Smith- 
field, and the fires that blazed in all parts 
of the kingdom during this cheerful reign.” . 


TAE TARESHER-POET. 


Stephen Duck, the thresher-noef, was 
bred a day-labourer; but, through royal 
patronage of his genius, afterwarda en- 
tered the church, and was preacher at 
Kew Chapel. He was as diligent im 
making sermons and 'poems, and was 
much followed by the peopłe; but, within 
four years after be was instituted to the 
above living at Kew, he became low-spi* 
rited, and, in a ft of insanity, drowned 
himself at Reading. After his best for» 
tune, Duck's friends cautioned him against 
hecomiug vain. He said he did not well 
understand what was, meant; and being 
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tołd it was, that he should not spęak' too 
highly in 'fhvotr of his own poems, he 
replied, ** if that wasali, he was safe; that 
was a thing he eould nevćr do, for he 
conld not think Mghly of them. Gentle- 
men, indęed, might like them, because 
they were made by a poor fellow in a barn; 
but he knew, as well as anybody, that 
they were not really good in themselves.” 


ST. COLUMRB'S STONE. 


In St. Columb's-lane, Londonderry, is 
a remarkable stone, called St. Columb's, 
which is popularly regarded with high 
veneration by the aboriginal Irish of the 
district. It is of an irręgular form, about 
three feet long, and ten inches wide ; 
the height above ground is one foot and 
a half, and it has two oval hollows on 
each side, artificially formed. Many fool- 
ish legends are current among the pea- 
santry respecting the origin of żhese 
hollows, which, it is supposed, are the 
impressions made by the saint*s knees, 
wlien he leaped from the wall of the city. 
It may, however, be worth observing, that 
stones of this deseription are found in the 
vicinity of most of the Irish churches, and 
usnalły bear the name of the founder, or 
patron-saint: they are always held sa- 
cred ; and the rain-water deposited in their 
hollows is believed to possess a miraculons 
power in curing various diseases.—(rd- 
nance Survey of the City of Londonderry. 

BUQKINGHAM PALACE. 

The statue of George IV. was ordered of 
Sir Francis Chantrey. The Government 
put him to the expenee of .£100 for parch- 
menta, and then were two years after the 
time agreed upon for the first payment! 
At one time, Baily was 47,000 in ad- 
vance for the work of the palace, which 
ruined him, as he raised the money of ex- 
tortioners.—=Hritish and Foreign Review. 
[To this we can add, thad simiłar misma- 
nagement on the part of the Government 
nearly ruined the artist of the magnificent 
gates of the palace arch: their cost was 
3,000 gnineas, and they are the largest and 
most superb in Europe; not excepting 
the stupendous gates of the Ducal Palace 
at Venice, and those made by order of 
Buonaparte for the Louvre, at Paris. Yet, 
wilł it be eredited, that the Government 
agents conveyed these tostły gates from 
the manufacturer's in a * common s 


wagon,” when the semicircular head, or | 


the most hcańtiful portion of the design, 
was irretrievably mutilated ; and, tonse- 
qnently, it has not been fixed in the arch- 


way to the present day: Among other in= 


stances of jobbing in the works of Buck- 


ingham Palace, we mgy mention tliat the: 


cost of the gilt Corinthian capitals in the 
hall, 8e., was 630 each, whilst a cdn- 
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tract for 4813 eńch wąs refused! The 

gotgęonus folding-doora, of mahogany and 

po: glass, Wa with ona cost 
guincaas a pair: they are in v ues- 

tionable a ao teo fre Sent: into. 

duced, and are better fitted kr the flashy” 

gin-palace than the abode of royalty.] 

JOSEPH SPENCE. 

Spence, the celebrążed author of the Po- 
łymetis, but more popularly known for his 
dnecdotes of Pope and his contemporaries, 
was truly a benevolent man. Though 
rector of Great Horwood, Bucks, he never 
resided on his living; but in a pleasant 
house and gardens lent to him by his noble 
pupil, the Duke of Newcastle, at Byfleet, 
in Surrey ; the rectory of which parish he 
had obtained for his friend, Stephen Duck, 
the poet. Ile, however, thought it his 
duty to rauke an annual visit to Hiorwood, 
to give away several sumas of money to the 
distressed poor, and place out many of 
their children as apprentices. His death 
was a melancholy one: on August 20, 
1768, he was found drowned in a canal in 
his garden at Byfleet, flat upon his face, at 
the edge, where the water was, too shallow 
to cover his head,'or any part of his body; 
he is supposed to have been seized with 
a fit while he was standing near the 
brink of the canal. Dr. Warton obtained 
most of his anecdotes relatinę to opo 
from Spencegwhile he was * making him 
a visit,” at Byfleet, in the year 1754. 


ON SEELNQ CELESTE IN * THE WEPT OF 
WISH-TON=WISH.” 


I, too, last evening, joined the throng, 
I, too, heheld, in rapture's trance, 
Like some wild vision waked by song, 

The graceful * spirit of the dance.” 


ln guise of Indian girl she walked, 
The forcst-fawn less light of foot; 

And while each look, each motion talked, 
Her step —her voice—alike were mute! 


Torn from her home—a trembling child, 
Of sense and spcech bereft by fear; 

She comes—a wanderer from the wild,— 
Norknows that long-lost home is near. 


Her sister etrives, by many an art, 
To bring back ruemory's power—in vaiuł 
Shę clasps her red-boy to her heart, — 
e's pining for thę, woods again ! 
«i See, love, the chain you used to wear,” — | 
That out-stretched hand! that look óf joyń, 
Alas! no memory wakens there — 
To her 'tis byt a plęasing toy | 


But, hark! a soft and soothing stralnt 
The song her mother used to sing1— 
"Lis o'er |-—she atrives forit apaln, 
As if her spirit would take wing. 


Again it comes!—the trinkets fall,—. 
She rises with the musie's sweli! 
Struggles for utterance—breaks the thrall !— 
* Mother !” she sighed, and lifeless fell 1 


And now, her warriorelove Is low; 

Her gun is seized—raised—aimedg-oh heaven I 
They lift her child before the fue! 

She shrieks—as if her heart were riven | 
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| : Jnoaa said; : 
Ster atma arońńd his neck she threw, 
Ata nioan'd, while mouzuful droop'd her heaq, 
«Then Narramattah will die toal” 


" Jn'tkę neżt scene her chief is slain,— 
Mie And she, 'erwhelmed with wp unspoken, 
© to him—takes his hand—and then, 


Dies. silentły,—her heart is bróken I ! 


„Śltie dies! the Indian girl 1--but, oh! 


When the dark curtajn rose agąia 
Celeste | how wedi r the aw | 
Of life, o'er all thy features then ! 


She comes! *' the spirit of the dance !” 


8o light—that gazing breathless there, 
Yow'd think the"musie in the air 


And but for those large, eloquent eyes, 
Where passion speaks in every pare. 

She'd seem a wanderer from the skies ! 

Legt the celestial dream shonld go, 


Waved the fair vision to and fro ! " 


Or that the melody's sweet flow 


Witbin the radiant creature played ! 


AnQ' those soft wreathing arms of snow, 


And white sylph feet the musie made. 


Now gliding slow with dreamy grace, 


Her eyęs beneath their lashes lost, 


Now motionless, with lifted face, 


And emall hands on her bosom crossed. 


And now=with fiashing eye she springs, 


Her whole bright figure rsised in air! 


As if her soul had spread ite wings, 


And poised her one wild instant there! 


She spoke not—but so richly fraught 


With language rre her glance and smile; 
Thąt when the curtain fell, I thought 
She had been talking all the wpile! 


Yet, though so lost in rapture's trance, 
Too oft heyond my reason's will, 

That I forgot myself, perchance,— —; 
Thou, dearest, wert remembered still. 


In every scene of tenderneńs, 
At DZ. af noble pride, 
Through ali the heroine's wild distress, 
I wished that thou wert by my side. 


STRANOPIIX CELEBKS. 





Yes! I, too, sometimes join the thizong, 


X stnije—when smiling eyes I tęę; 


"1 watch thę dance—1I liat the song, 

But evetywhere I think of'theć I 
FRANCHA jezezawr Osacon.' 
Naw England. ZY | 


Gbe MNaturalizt, 


RARE FISH, 
(Sternoplia Celebee. ) 


Asovr the year 1774, Professor Her- 
mann, of Strasburg, applied the name of 
Sternoptia, (from the apparent folds in the 
external covering of the breast,) to a very 
rare osseous fish from areund. the West 
India Islands, small in size, truncated in 
front, narrow and tapering behind, high- 
backed, very compressed, and presenting 
a triangular pellucid compartment of the 
regien of the tail. From the last-men- 
tioned character, as well as to distinguish 
it from another genus, from the Azores, 
(since described by M. Olfers, under the 
name of Sternoptiw Offersii, in which cha- 
racter it is wanting,) the former is known 
to naturalists as the Stertoplia diaphana, or 
transparent Sternoptix. Owing to the 
great rarity of this fish—-it being hitherto 
known to no author, excepting through 
the means of the very incorrect represent- 
ation of it afforded by Hermann, and tle 

ecimen which that naturalist haa left in 
the museum at Strasbury—-no opportunity 
has yet offered for rectifying the mistakes 
into which Hermann fell, in describing 
this fish as devoid of a gill-nmembrane and 
of a lateral line, and in placing it among 
the Apodes of: Linneus ; thus concluding 
it to be destitute of ventral fins. 
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*The species of Sternopłia here fgured, 
kowere de; from both the preceding 
in many even generic charactera ; such as 
the situation, character, and number of 
the teeth, the nuniber of the branchial (or 
gill) rąys, and the components of the 
difierent fins; it likewise varies in locality ; 
for, while the two former seem to be con- 
fined to the West India Islands, and the 
warmer parts of the Atlantie, the latter 
hag been hitherto observed only in the 
Eastern Archipelago. 1n the present im- 
perfect state of our knowledge respecting 
this family, the species under:consideration 
is not submitted as a new genus; although 
(as we have shewn) the characters pe- 
culiar to it might justify such a course. * 

'rhe Cuts represent the natural size of 
the = Celebes, from a specimengą 
caught by Mr. Thomas Kincaid, surgeon 
R.N., in the Straits of Macaszar, lo S. 
lat, and 119 E. long., and within „thirty 
miles of the Celebes coast, during calm 
and clear weather. It is uncertain 
whether it frequents shoal or deep water ; 
but somte fish resembling it were observed 
swimming abont the roots of trees, which 
had been washed from the coast by the 
rains, and which trees the fish seemed to 
have accompanied from the coral reefs 
near the shore. 

The length of the specimen, of which 
fig.1l is a lateral view, is, exclusive of 
the tail, two inches and a quarter; its 
height is two inches; and its greatest 
thickness is scarcely half an inch: it 
appears to have reached full maturity. 
Our limits will not allow us to detail the 
anatomical peculiarities of this extra- 
ordinary tenant of the deep; ryg.2. 
so that we must be content 
to notice its most striking 
characteristics. Thus, the cau- 
dal (or tail) region, which 
runs one-half the ledgth of 
the body, is convex and cari- 
nate  (keel-shaped) bełow, 
and the posterior and lower 
triangular portion of this 
cavity is, from the vertebral 
spines downward, resólved 
into a pellucid "membrane, 
as clearły: defined in the 
above figure. This mem- 
brane, which consists of two 
layeru of mentary tex- 
ture, is sustained in.a tense 
and vibratory condition by 
slender bony processes, or 
spicula. Ż 

"The head is remąarkably 
obtuse, and the ridge of tbe- 
principal frontal „and inter- 
parietal bone is distinetly. 
dentated. The eyes are large, 
salient, and naked; they 
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occupy the middle third of the height of 
the bead, and advance within a line of 
its anterior bonndary. The mouth, which 
is diręcted upwards suddenły, descends 
very oe y: so' as to appear e 
when viewed in front, (as in fig. 2,) and is, 
therefore, singularly capacious in the ver- 
tieaf direction; while the maxillary (or 
jaw) bones, (the upper of which slides over 
the łower,) form ieacuperficial boundary 
of this opening. 

The mouth is set with maxillary and 
palatine teeth; 
the former being 
ver numerous 
and minute, and 
arranged en croch- 
o: rows in 
each jaw. (Sce fig. 
3.) Jach at 
presents the form 
of two incurvated 
cones applied base 
to base, their con- 
cavities being di- 
rected towards the 
interior of the 
mouth. The pala- 
tine teeth are much larger, and the ex- 
istence of them appears to be distinctive 
of this species. They are five in number, 
on each side of the mesian plane, and, being 
arranged en cardes, they, on the approx- 
imation of the jaws, close after a dove- 
tailed manner ; as shewn in fg. 2. The 
branchial arches, (see also fig. 2,) are four 
in nurńber; on the posterior half of the 
first three of which are placed several 
slender and curved dent PP 
resembling the teeth of a garden rake; 
while, on the anterior half of these three 
arches are placed several tufts of short, 
straight teeth, arranged e» Orosses. The 
branchial rays are five in number, naked, 
attenuated, and curved. (ŚSce 1.) 
"The dorsal (or back.) rays amount to (one 
moveable spine and) ten soft rays, each" 
bifurcated at its extremity, the terminut- 
ing points fimbriated. The anal fin is 
faurnished with thirteen soft rays, connected 
bf a transverse band near the root, and 
bifid at their extremities. The caudal fin 
is attached,:as' in the salmon, to a very 
fieshy root, being rhoved by powerful 
muscles: śt is forked, and comsista of 
= flattensd, grticulated, firm, and 
highly elastic rays. 'The pectoral fins 
have each ten soft raya; and the ventral 
fins present each seven soft rays. 

For the remaining stractural peculiati- 
ties af this very interesting fsh, the 
reader is referred to the paper by Dr. 
Handyside, F. R. S.E., communicated to 
Prof. Jameson' Edinburgh o New Phśloso- 
phical Journal: the illustrations by M. 
Winington, of Saltisford, Warwick. 
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OQWARTESLY REVIEW, NO, CXXVIII. 

[Turn is more ofthe political miasma 

. about this Namber than may be healthful 
for the literary reader ; for such inflnence 
is felt throughont four of the nine articles 
which fórm the contents. Captain Mar- 
ryat's Diary in dmórica=a very uneven 
book, by the way-—is here commended, iu 
about the inverse ratio of its abuse, in the 
Kdinburgh Review: still, reviewers can 
scarcely be blamed in these cases ; for, if 
authors will darken their works with po- 
litical prejudices, they must expect par- 
tisan rating. The author of Peter Simple, 
we dare say, is not tender in these mat- 
ters; and, when we ridiculed petticoat 
POD he doubtless recollected ćhe 
smart. Nevertheless, the Captain is an 
honest man; and, with sailor-like open- 
ness, he confesses prejudices, which ex- 
perience has not overcome. By the way, 
the political tinge of this paper is not 
dilated by its also containing some notice 
of the Hon. Mr. Murray's Travels in North 
„America, who happens to be Master of the 
Royal Household. Hut we have passed 
over the opening paper—a brief article 
*« Qn Life Insurance ;” purporting to be a 
review of Professor de Morgan's work on 
Probabilities, published last year: its de- 
tails will be found more useful than novel. 
The Reports of the Mendicity Society fur- 
nish an exposition of the vice and crime 
of the metropolis; in which we ate glad 
to recognise the acumen of our facete 
friend, M . W. A. Miles ; whose report of 
the'habits of itinerant beggars is admira- 
bly graphie: to borrow or steal a com- 
mon expression, it * bcggars all descrip- 
tion.” We have next some literature, by 
way of relief, in papers on /Eschylus, 
Petrarch, Boccacio, and Dante. [In no- 
ticing a minor work of Mr. Landor's, the 
revicwer somewhat relaxes in bitterness 
towards that intrepid writer: notwith- 
stnnding * the book has ita bitternesa, ita 
insolence, and its bad jokes, the good 
and gentle elements very largely predb- 
minaćc.” * And we woułd gladly believe 
that a man of such masculine abilities, 
whe has in him such wisdom, and such 


humanity—such a fund of gennine, tender- 
ness of heart—will, as he advances in 
the.vale óf yezrs, disrnias altogether the 
Rukappy, tar 


ntes of temper that have 
„ar móre than any other circuin- 
Htever; interfered with the po- 

tę de Of his writings.” Pe 
dą Of. Pais sentense is late jne- 
„<+'heqber latb than 'never:” 
WWW, From her bliądness, ts 
jy MroLandór'a writiugu 
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re, unfortunately, too mascauline for the 
maltitudinous readers of the present day ; 
they often tell unwelcome truths, and 
draw unsightly pietures of men and mo- 
rals: his fancy is łuxuriant, yet occa- 
sionally komely ; and his brighinęse puts 
out the light of stores of satellites, who' 
appear to revel in emąsculating our lan- 
guage, and fitting words to ears and 
mouths, ad. captandum. Mr. Landor's 
high cotrage disdains such pandering: 
he attacks the popular lion h his lair, 
whom none of his own species, or party, 
will assail ; and, in becoming the eraminer 
of his greatness, does a real service to 
the state of truth. With equal force and 
heauty he remarks (in a few pages of 
imaginary table-talk, which the Quarterly 


„reviewer has extracted): * A wrong step 


in politics sprains a foot in poetry; elo" 
quence is never so welcome as when it 
issues, from a familiar voice; and praise 
hath no echo but from a certain dis- 
tance.” We should luxuriate in making 
a selection of ** Laeonies ” from Mr. Lan- 
dor's works, and in detaching their gems 
from their somewhat inartificial setting ; 
since we conceive the framework of his 
admirable writings to have most inter- 
fered with their popular success. 

To return to the Quarterly. The next 
paper is a review of the eighteenth edi- 
tion of Cormenin's (Timon's) Etudes sur 
łes Orateurs Parlementatres ; with which 
article, had the writer restrieted himself 
to his main subject, some of the memhers 
of our own Cabinet would have better 
reason to be satisfied. Nevertheless, the 
whole paper is like Thiers's oratory— 
« talk, lively, brilliant, light, animated,” 
mingled with traits and anecdotes. This 
article extends to fifty pages ; and of the 
same length is its sequel upon * British 
Policy: a masterly political exposć of the 
late session of Par'iament. The number 
is wound up with a striking analysis of Mr. 
Rowland Hill's Penny-postagę scheme, 
containing its * history, origin, principle, 
details, promised, and probable results.” 
This is altogether a most intyęresting 
paper—unsparing of what the writer.con- 
siders the fallacies of the originatotg of' 
this new reform, shrewdły anticipated as 
«penny wise and | pdg: foglisk.” The 
reviewer's idea is, that the.envelope pro- 
posttion is very popolar, « particularly 
with the higher and middle classes, be- 
canse it is thę fashion, and a mark of bom © 
ton, to enclose one's letter in an enve- 
łope:” *a scheme, therefore, that ena- | 


„błes all to indulge in thią little aristo-. 


cratie convenience, is pretty generally 
acceptable.” He nex ta thę miode . 
of charging lettera by tweigńć, (as is uni- 
versal on the Continent,) instead of by 
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kingłe and double; bqt, surely, the fraę- 
tións of a penny woułd matorialty śincon= 
venience the system of hundreds of itil- 
lions. On the plan being first moóted— 
and: much stress being laid upon tie ad- 
vertising facilities it would afford to certain 
tradesmen, who might thus address their 
catalogues to * probable purchasers'—our 
early impression was, the diminution of 
advertisement duty, which the adoption of 
this scheme must occasion; of which the 
Quarterly writer is fully sensible. From 
some experience in the duties of a post- 


office, we could, did time allow, point” 


out many inconveniences, as well as ad- 
vantages, wbich may result from the 
penny plan: but, in place of our own 
views, we recommend the paper before us 
as a fuir, unprejudiced, and, as far as an- 


tieipation goes, a clever view of the whole 


affair. At all events, the publie should 
be, in every respect, gainers by the 
change ; for, at this moment, therd are 
before Government no less than 2,000 
pluns for the new system—a promising 
response in number, if not in /eźfer, to 
the anticipation of hundreds of millions* 
inercase of penny Dillets. 

We quote the following, as a literary 
euriosity, from the Quarterly per :] 

M. Piron tells us, that the idea of a post- 
paid envelope originated early in the reign 
of Louis XIV., with M. de Velayer ; who, 
in 1653, established (with royal approba- 
tion) a private penny-post, placing boxes 
at the corners of the streets for the recep- 
tion of letters wrapped up in envelopes, 
wliich were to be bought at offices estab- 
lished for that purpose. M. de Velayer 
had also caused to be printed certain forms 
of billets, or notes, applicable to the ordi- 
nary business among the inhabitants of 
great towns, with blanks, which were to 
be filled up by the pen with such special 
matter as might complete the writer's 
object. One ot: these bi!Bts has been pre- 
served tó our times by a pleasant misap- 
plication of it. Pelisson, Mde. de Scvignć's 
friend, and the object of the 508 mot, that 
«he abused the privilege which men have 
of being ugly,” was ainused at this kind of 
skeleton correspondence ; and, under the 
affected name of Pisandre, (according to 
the pedantic fashion of the day,) he filled 
up and addressed one of these fornis to 
the eclebrated Mademoiselle de Scnderi, 
in her pseudonyme ot PD This strange 
billet>doux has happened, from the cele- 
brity of the parties,'to be preserved, and 
it is still extant; one of the oldest, we 
presttme, of peany „post letters, and a 
curious example of a pre-paying envelope, 
—ia new proof of the aduge, that * there is 
nothing new under the sun.” We venture 
to give, as a gleam of amusement in this 


s8 
tedicns discussion, a fsęg-simile of this 


curious note: óur readełs will readily 
distinguish the words added with the pen 
in the original : : 


M ademoiselie, 

Mahdez-moy si vous nó scavez point quelque 
bon remóde conire lamour ou cońtre 
Pabsence, » 

et si vous n'en connolsez potnt, faites-moy le 

plaisir de vous en enquórir, et, au cas que 

vous en trouverez, de lenvoyer 4 

Yotre trós humbłle, eć frósa 


obóissant Serviteur, 
e P śtsandre. 


Qutre le billet de port payć que l'on mettra 
sur cette lettre pour la faire partir, celuy qui 
escrira aura soing, s'il veut avoir reponse, 
d'envoyer un autre billet de port payć enfermó 
dans sa lettre. 


A na, 


Pour M ademotselie 
e Sappho 
demeurant en la rue au Pays deż 
Nouveaux Sansomales 
© 


A Paris. 
Par billet de port payć. 
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[THus is a capital scion of the old stocit 
of the blue and yellow ; although half its 
contents are political, and, of consequenee, 
mainly interesting to partisans. Never- 
theless, scienćt and literatyre, biography, 
history, (ecelesiastical and political,) philo- 
sophy, and travels, are fairly represented 
in the Number before us. We have a 
paper of sterling attraction s» the Life 
of Telford, the ineer, with a running 


reading of his noble works; a stinging 
review of Captain Marryat's Diar$, (which 


we suspećt to be a piece of retąliation by 
one wia has been somewhat unceremo- 
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niously treated by the sailor-anthor;) a 
łearned | er, with analytical acumen at 
all points, upon Dr. Bosworth's Anglo- 
Saxon IE a ist commmen- 
tary upon the life and times of Richard 
Baxter, and his genius; and a pop 
ostensibły upon the completion' of the 
Correspondence of the great Lord Chat- 
ham, but, really, a continuation of the 
4 Public Characters' „of the reign of George 
TIL., by Lord, Brougham. Of the intrepid 
eloquence, and the mastery of mind and 
metaphor, Np: in this intellectual 
and political gallery, we have already 
quoted several specimens ; and the folłow- 
ing addition will shew that the fearless 
writer does not become enfeebled ine bis 
continuations, but, like the * locomotive” 
of his own times * wires acquśrit eundó.”) 
John Wilkes. | 
The history of Wilkes is well known, 
and his general character is no longer any 
matter of controversy. [Indeed, it is only 
jastice towards him to remark, that there 
was so little about him of hypocrisy—the 
« homage due from vice to virtue” being 
by him paid as reluctantly and as sparingly 
as any of his other debts—that, even while 
in the height of his popolarity, hardly any 
doubt hung over his real habita and dispo- 
sitions. About liberty, for which he cared 
little, and woald willingly have sacrifńiced 
less, he made a loud and blustering outcry, 
which was only his way OT driving his 
trade; bat to purity of private life, even 


to its decencies, he certainly made no pre- 
tence ; and, during the time of the mob's 


idolatry of his name, there never existed 
any belief in his good character as a man, 
however much his partisans might be 
decóived in their notion that he was un- 
likely to sell them. He had received a 
ood education—was a fair classical scho- 

PR pów the agreeable manners of 
polished society-—married an heiress half 
as old again as himself—obliged her, by 
his licentious habits and profligate society, 
to live apart from him-—made an attempt, 
when in want of money, to extort from 
her the annuity he allowed for her 
EP ż recorded in the Term Reports 
of the Courtof King's Bench,* to have been 
signally defeated in this nefarious scheme 
—continued to associate with gentlemen 
of fortune far above his'owf—passed part 
of his life as a militia colonel—and fell 
into the embarraased circumstances which, 


w eg from such habits, occa- 


 „sioned, ia their WR: violent political 

coufsed pursned hy Him in order to relieve| 
his a |. "Contetoporanecus, however, 
with he comiqencerient of his loud-toned 


R dja (ES wi. ; 
4 1 BuftqtS2: Kasóżh, 81 Geo. II., Rex v. Maty. 
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jotlsm,' and his viralent abuse of the 
gQurt, were his attęmpts to obtain .pro- 
motion., One of these was his applica ion 
to l.ord Chatham for ą-seat at the Board 
of Trade. . Soon ąftęc that failure, he was 
defeated in his dęsigna upon the Embassy 
at Constantinople, which his zeal for the 
liberties of the English PORA and his 
wish to promote them in the most effectual 
manner, indyced him to desire; and a 
third 'time his attempt was frustrated, to 
make head against the corruptions of the 
British Court, by repairing as governor 
to the province of Canada. Lord Bute 
and his party had some hand in tliese 
disappointments ; and to running them 
down his zealous efforts were now directed. 
With such a history, both in public and 
rivate, there was a słender chance of his 
ring to any good purpose as u patriot; 

but he took the chance of some of those 
lucky hits, those windfalls, which occa- 
sionally betide that trade, in the lucrative 
shape of ill-judged persecution. He fared 
forth upon his voyage in the well-estab- 
lished fine of liżeł, and he made a more 
than usually successful venture; for he 
was not only prosecuted and convicted in 
the ordinary way, but a blundering Secre- 
tary of State issued a general warrant to 
seize his p. H="WRS, Of course, resisted 
—allowed the matter to come inte court 
—sustained an immediate defeat—and 
was successfully sned for damages by the 
vietorious party. Add to this, his impri- 
sonment for a libel, with his repeated 
expulsions from the House of Commons, 
and his finally defeating that body, and 
compelling them to erase the resolution 
from their jonrnals ; and his merits were 
so great, that not even the ugly concomi- 
tant of another conviction for a grossly 
obscene book, printed clandestinely at a 
private press, could eountervail his political 
virtues. He became the primę favourite of 
the mob, and wŚs even admitted by more 
rational patriots to have deserved well of 
the constitution, by the courage and the 
skilli he had shewn in Śghting two severe 
battles, and gaining for it two important 
viotories, e promotion which he. had 
in vain sought in the parlieus of Whitęhall, 
awaited him in the city; be became Al- 
derman ; he became Lord Mayor; and, 
having obtained the lucrative civic office of 
ghamberlain, which placed him for life in 
affluent circumstances, he retired, while in 
the prana of life, from a political warfare, 
of which he had. accompłished all the pur- 
poses, by reaping its most precious fruits ; 
„passed the rest of his days in the support 
of the adne ; never raisęd his voice 
for reform, or for peace, or to mitigate the 
hostility of our Court towarda the country 
that. kad afforded him shelter in his ba- 
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nishment ; nor żver quitted the stańdand 
Of Mr. Pitt when it marshalled itś foł- 
lowers to amssaults on the constitution, 
compared with which all he had ever even 
imputed and invented against Lott' Bute, 
sank into mere insiqnificance. 

That the folly of the Government, con- 
curring with the excited and salky temper 
of the times, enabled Wilkes to drive so 
guinful a trade in patriotism, with so 
small a provision of the capita] generally 
deemed necessary to embark in it, there 
can be little doubt. In any ordinary cir- 
cumstances, bis speculation never could 
have succeeded. In most of the qualities 
required for it, he was exceedingly defi- 
cient. Though of good manners, and even 
a winning address, his personal appear- 
ance was so revolting as to be hardly 
human. 
for his father was a respectable distiller 
in Clerkenwell. Of fortune he had but a 
moderate share, and it was all spent'hefore 
he became a candidate for popułar favour ; 
and his circumstances were so notoriously 
desperate, that he lived for years on pa- 
triotic subseriptions. Those more sterling 
qualities of strict moral conduct, regular 
religious hubits, temperate and prudent 
bchaviour, regular industrious life—qua- 
litics which are generally required of 
publie men, even if more superficial ac- 
complishments should be dispensed with 
—he had absolutely nothing ; and the 
most fłagraut violations of decency on 
moral as well as religious matters were 
comuinitted, were known, were believed, 
and were overlooked by the multitude, in 
the person of their favourite champion ; 
who yet had the address to turn against 
one of his antagonists, a clerical gentle- 
man, some of those feelings of the English 
poon in bchalf of decorum, all of which 
tia life was passed in openly violating. 
Of the light but very important accom- 

lishments which fill só prominent a place 
n the patriotic character,—greateloquence, 
and a strong and masculine style in writ- 
ing,—he had but little. His compositions 
are more pointed than powerful; his wit 
shines far more than his passions glow : 
and, as a speaker, when he did speak, 
which was but rarely, he shewed indeed 
some address and much presence of mind, 
but no force, and oduced hardly any 
eflect. Of his readiness, an anecdote is 
preserved which may be worth relating : 
Mr. Luttrel and he were standing on the 
Brentford hustings, when he asked his 
adversary, privately, whether he thonght 
there were more foolk or rogues among 
the multitude of. Wilkites spread out before 
them, *1T'H tell them what you say, and 
put an end to yón,” said the olunej: but 
perceiving the threat gave Wilkes no 


High birth he could not boast ;* 
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alarm, he added, * Surely you don't mean 
to sayryau could stand here one hour after 
1.did so ?P”—-* Why (the answer was) yo 
would not be alive one instant after. — 
« How so ?”-——* I should merely say it wax 
a fabrication, and they would destroy you, 





in the twinkling of an eye!" 
? ( To be conciuded in our nest.) 
Net gBookz. 


MEMOIRS OF CHARLES MATHEWS. 
(Conciuded from page 44.) 


[WE reluctantly take leave of these very 
entertaining volumes with a few more 
well-told anecdotes.] 

e Mr. Mathews and the Foreigners. 

Myv husband was exceedingly fond of tle 
society of foreigners ; and itwaas noticeable 
that they were all great admirers of him, 
in publie and one life = they really 
loved him. Naldi was particularly fond of 
his society; and, though he understood 
English imperfectly, seemed always to 
comprehend all he said. We were very in- 
timaute with Signor Naldi, who invariably 
addressed my hushand—** Dear Mat-kew!” 
Naldi liked to talk English, and waa al- 
ways encouraged in this liking by his 
friend, who never failed, by his manage- 
ment, to elicit something umusing from 
the practice. The Prince Regent had made 
him a pregent of a anufi-box, in conse- 
qacnce of his singing before him ón some 
occasion. Naldi, who was a refined gen- 
tlenarsin his ideas, was gratified at this 
mode of receiving compensation, and 
wished Mr. Mathews to understand that 
he was Żećter pleased with the present of 
the snuff-box (on the lid of which appeared 
the royal donor's portrait) than he should 
have been had the prince given him a 
thousand pounds ! This sentiment he con- 
veyed to my husband the next time they 
met, in his own peculiar way :—See dear 
Mat-hew ! dee boot, presente me from de* 
Regent Prince ! If I am a tonsand pounds, 
I was not so proud as dees boox !' 

Ambrogettt's love and admiration had 
all the character of infantine regard, and 
used to shew itself most amusingly. His 
English was even worse (ór deżfer) than 
Naldi's; for he had not mixed sę much in 
English sogiety as Nałqi had done, neither 
had he been so long in this country. One 
night, at a supper-table, Ambrogetti was 
seateq next my husband, who was much 
diverted with his ardent admirer, and the 
childish delight he exhibited at all Mr. 
Mathews said or did. My husband took 
pleasure in exciting his droll expressions, 
and was surprising him with 811 sorts of 
things. At last Ambrogettj, wrought up 
to the climax of his wonder, having pre- 


- vioualf óxhausted 


, him about the room. 
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elf 4 i every knótwi word with 
which he could ezyreń | his rapture, eried 
ot, in'a' trans of delight, embracing 
him at the sat8e moment, * O, Mat-hev / 
you are my sweósthtari !' 
Sor, the gaitar-player, was another of 

my husband's devoted admirers. Meeting 

r. Mathews for the first time ab an 
evening party, he watched, and followed 
ith the fondest ai- 
tention, listening to BIl he said with the 

atest apparent admiration and en- 
oythent. At last he contrired to enter 
nto conversation with him; and Mr. 
Mathews, as usual, with foreigners, led 
him on to talk in English. 

Sor began by complimenting my hus- 
band on his extraordinary powers, profess- 


„ ing himself bis great admirer, and a cda- 


stant attendant upon him in public. This 
waa at the time Mr. Mathews acted in the 
drama, before his * At Homes” were con- 
templated. Bor mentioned the delight he 
had felt' at the last new character he had 
seen him represent, and laughed over, in 
his recollection, the points which most 
amused him ; but he could not remember 
the title of the piece which had so enter- 
tained him, although he declared it was one 
of his greatest favourites. Mr. Mathewa 
suggested several. * Non, non, non,” said 
the perplexed Spaniard, still trying, to ex- 
plain. After mary attempts, he at last 
endeavroured to do this by descgibing each 
pon of the dress worn in the piece 
y Mr. Mathews, who would not assist his 
memory. 4 
« Cott (coat) vife ?” (Mr. Mathews shook 
his head). * Large caps? (Capes). * De 
man vis de large buttona, viże 7” (Still Mr. 
Mathews qffected not tą lznow). * Large 
hat vite £ 'Nossgay 1 ARfother shake of 
the head). * Long'veepr (whip). Oh, so 
droll at long veep |” Mr. Mathews could 
not but be aware that he meant the farce 


Se 


of « Hit or Misji” At last Sor exclaimed, 
« Oh, now I kaow,.fow 1 know; I recol- 
leet in French fe hom ! it is * Frappć ou 
Mademoittelle !*** This transłątion may be 
bile a with 8 La o - Ćhe- 
mise de l" Amoun,”, frórą „Cibber's 
called * Love'sjjat 5 AŻ z 
I retgllect orić EZM, at: he Hiaymarket 
Theatve, after Mr. Mathewe's performg- 
ance of * Mr. Wiggins: s diatinguished 






foreigner fonnd his way e scenes ; 
and seeing thąnperfornier reduced to his 


own * fair prółfprtiona,” and dressed for 
another charackt, tlipew up his hands and 
cyes at thę contrast: ha nów presented— 
from the overfed, fiżie "the firut piece 


to. „the. stąryeling Sharp iu the *Lyi 
Walet." „The Frenchman was full of com» 


plimentk; he:yas enchanted with * Mon- 
slęur ineo, ind dedlareń he must hasten 
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back to his box to see hi again, although 
he professed to be. almost. exkausted with 

laughter. * | must.go tomy box to łangh' 
more den I cąn==I never so langh'before,” 

adding, with a low:bew; * but, indeed you 

deserve to be laughed at by everybody.” 


Adventure with ax 'escaped Felon. © 


One night, or rather morning, after an 
unusually long dębate upon some vćry in- 
teresting subject, Mr. Mathews, : withont 
knowing the dow: left the. House of Com- 
mons for the house of a friend at Milhank. 
His long sitting had eramped his limbs, 
and rendered his lameness very painfal ; 
he therefore proceeded very slowły to- 
wards his place ofrest. Everything seemed 
dead and still as he crept along with difh- 
culty, holding by the iron railing as he 

śwent, for he had no stick with him. All at 
once he heard a low tinkling soand be- 
hind him-he stopped, and the sound 
ceaset also ; again he proceeded at his 
slow pace, and again the sound waw heard. 
Jts metallic character annoyed him ; and 
he was not only curious to ascertain 
whence it proceeded, but anxious to shape 
his own course so as to elude the tiresome 
eflect. Still, however, the sound seemed 
regulated by his motions, as if it were a 
part of them ; for every time he made the 
experiment ofa stop it immediately stopped 
too, and as soon as he resumed his walk 
so soon was the clinking noise resumed. 
The morning was cloudy, and objects, ex- 
cept quite elose, not easily discerned. 
However, as he could not but suppose that 
whatever caused this teazing and perse- 
vering accompaniment to his steps mnst 
have a wiłl and power to direct it inde- 
pendently of him, he resolred to outstny 
the effect, or at least the cause of such 
effect, and leaned against a railing, deter- 
mined to give patience reins. The noise 
again ceased, and a long paunse of nn- 
broken silence folÓwed. He now began 
to think he shonld be foiled in his inten- 
tion of discorering the cause, or, perhapa, 
that this mysterious sound had ałtered its 
course, or had ceased altogethęr. It waą 
very late, and beginning to be nervous 
lest he had already trespassed upon his 
friend's kindness by outstaying hita, and 
so keeping his servant ap later than his 
master's pleasure ręqnired, he began once 
moge to urge his uneven steps, when again 
the mystęrions sounds were heard. At 
this he was in despair, and exerted him- 
self to proceed at something approaching 
a rapid pace; the clinking became quicker 
in proportion, and involuntarily he placed 
his back against the same kind of resting- 
place as before, and faced suddenly about, 
when all was once mort silent, But, in a 
minute or two, the metallic sounds were 
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to'be heard for the jfreć time while he was 
inactive, and in the next moment, out of 
the dnsk of the atmosphere, a human' 
figure came close up to him ; rather a start- 
ling circumstance at such a timć and in 
such a place. The figare then pansód, and 
in mild and very harmonious tones, ob- 
served, * I'm afraid, sir, yon are suffering ? 
you seem in pain.” Mr. Mathews replied, 
« No; I'm rather cramped by long sitting 
in the Hionse of Commons, that's all.” — 
« But you seem /ame, sir! *——* Yes; I am 
rather,” was the answer. * Allow me. sir, 
to offer p my aid; I, too, have come 
from the House of Commons, and, it secms, 
aim going your way. It wiłl really give 
mc pleasure to see you safely home, and 
assist you with my arm,” Mr. Mathews 
could not discern whether the person's 
dress was that of a gentleman or not; he 
conld only perceive that he wore a long 
coat, resembling a great coat. It was 
hazardous to make companionship wjth 
an nńknown, «nseen a however, 
the kindnesa of his proffer, the tone of his 
voice, and, perhaps, more than all this, 
Mr. Mathewxs's infirmity of limb, proved 
powerfully persuasive, and he accepted 
the offer of the stranger's arm, who kindly, 
and afectionateły even, presscd him to 
lean hard, and not spare him, assuring 
him that he had been used to attend an 
invalid, and knew how to feel for one; 
above all, enreafed him to walk as słowły 
as he liked, for that he himself was in no 
haste. Just then my husband recom- 
menced bis course ; and, ło! on his first 
step the harassing noise was once more 
audible. He stopped, as if irresolute. The 
man mildly inquired whether his pain had 
returned ? Mr. Mathews made an excuse 
and proceeded, and so did the noise. Ina 
minute a policeman turned the corner, 
, and, looking at the wayfarers, wished them 
a good night. My husband fancied that 
his eompanion started, and.wvas agitated ; 
and this fancy made him involuntarily 
pause, with an imperfect intention of ask- 
ing protection of.,the policeman.—But 
from whąt ? While this crossed him the 
policeman had left the spot; his compa- 
nion kindly awaited his intimation of pro- 
ceedingy, and on they walked,— sometimes 
slow, then quicker,—the humane stranger 
talking loud, but without much method, as 
my husband hobbled silently by his side, 
speculating upon the probable termination 
of the adventure. Suddenly alampgleamed 
for a moment upen them as they passed 
under it; my husband's eyes were cast 
down upon the way his steps were taking, 
and, to hisinfinite horror, he discovered the 
cause of the noises that had so puzzled 
lima fetter was fastened round the ankle 


of the stranger, from which hung a bit of 
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chajn, or somęthing that had been broken 
from a hold, the end: of: which striki 
agdinst the fotter had evidently occasioned. 
the elinking noise describęd ! My poor 
husband was, in reality, arniiin-arm with 
an escaped felon! Ile had presence of 
mińd, however, after the first pressure 
which the discovery induced his fingers to 
make 'upon the mąn's arm (and which 
drew forth an anxious > aa his 
supportęr), to conceal Bis knowledge ; but 
he walked a little quicker, anxions to end 
the adventure, and sómęwhat in doubt of 
„the manner in which it might please his 
new friend that it shoułd end. At last it 
was necessary to cross the road te the 
housę ; and the man asked, in'some trepi- 
dation, * Are you, then, at homę, sir?" 
My Musband replied in the afirmatiye, . 
4nd begged not to trouble him to cross the 
road with him; but the stranger's cour- 
tesy was not to be stinted—and he care- 
fully assisted his charge to the door. Mr. 
Mathews was about to thank hifa for his 
services, and to offer him payment for 
them. Before he coułd. speak, however, or 
put his hand into his pocket for the pur- 
po of giving a trifle to the wretched man, 
1e darted away from the door, and was 
invisible, and noiseless too, in a few mo- 
mentu, 


Darietleg. , 


Fire and Waterg-If a fire breaks out in Philadel- 
phia, the housekeepers have not the fear of being 
burni to death before them; for the wałer is poured 
on in such torrents, that the furniture is washed out 
of the windofs, and alł that they have to look out 
for, is to escape from being drowned—Capiain 
Marryat. [This excellent supply of water ia in- 
sured by the admirable Schuykili works. Would 
that our metropolis werę gg well supplied !] 

« There's a language if s mule. —A gentleman, 

one Sunday morning, was attracted to watch a 
youny country girl, on the high road from the vil- 
lage to the church, by observing that she looked 
hither and thither, this way and that upon the road, 
as if she had lost her thimble, The bells were 
sełtling for prayers, and there was no one visible on 
the road except the gir| and the gentleman, who 
recognised in her the errand-maid of 4 neigibour- 
ing farmer. '* What are you lookiiig for, my giri?”* 
asked the gentleman, as tle damsel continusd to 
pore along the dusty road. She ańswered, gravely, 
« Bir, I am' looking to see ff wty master be gone to 
church." Now, her master hąd.ś: wąodew leg— 
From * My Day-Book,” in the Mifrooltiqn, [The 
title is a misnomer; for no dayrbboks contain such 
pleasant things as wę find in this r A day- 
book is 8 reeapitułatian 6f dlnagipontiew dobie ; a 
ledger is aclinax.]© : "5.  ,%:-. 
»' Sśriking Death —Towatds the middle of the se- 
venteenth century, a man is statęd tq;have been 
killed by the famotus cłóek in the square of St. 
Mark, at Venice: while*repairinpg the clock, he 
stoopad his heąd in such a ahd in such a nick 
of time, that the q r-bpy, struck it with his 
hammer, and knocked him ovet the battlementa — 
See Evciyn's Diary. 

John KEvełyn„—It ils worthy of record thit_ Mr. 
D'israeli waa struck by the beauty of Evejyn's cha- 
raster, and the singular felicity of his life, long be- 
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fore the very interesting Memoirs, Dłary, and Cor- 

zeponidenoć, prouglit Sem mot fully before the 

publicSee Mr. D'lstneli'a' Chapter on tha' Dó- 

mestić Life of Genius, in the Literary Character, 
+ iMustrated. . ną” „ s 


"Spohr, the German Conposer-—His figure, which is 
cast in a great: mould, is redeemed from clumsineśs 
. by a nativedignity of bearing, wholly free from affec- 

tation or assumption. His large face, when you get 

ugAr it, łe really very handsome. It remińded me 
„of one of the'old godsin the Elgin marbles, and I 
could not help somehow connecting it with keate'a 
« Hyperion.” Eyes small, and rather deep set; 


high cheek bones, with the cheeks the reverse of 


full; a nose perfectły well formed; and a mouth 
that, at the corners, reveals traces Of the emotion 
experienced 'in a rather arduous professiona] life, 
gire the.priącipal character to a countenance whose 
axpressioń, oh the whole, is that of entire całmness 
„and benignity, 
"black, relieved on oścasions of ceremony by the croBs 
oś some order hanging from the breast, together 
with a plain brown wig, have their effect on the al- 
remiy rcvcrend exterłorof Śpohr. His mawaner is 
perfectly simple, frank, and affectionate.—Frorg 
the Monthly Chronicle. 


„Plałe Głnst—The manufactory of St. Gobain, 
near Paris, has lately cast an enormous plate of 
glasń in a single piece, which is 195 inches, (six- 
teen feet three incheB,) high by 138 inches, (eleven 
feet six inches,) broad. 

Qak necessary fo build One Ship.—By the Report 
of the Commisnioners of Land Revenue, jt appears 
that a seventy-four gun ship contains about 2,000 

' tohs, which, at the rate of a load and a half a ton, 
' wanid give 3,000 loads of timber, and would require 
2,000 trees of awvanty-five years growth. IJt has 
also been calculated that, as not more than forty 
óaka, containing a load and a half of timber in 
„each, can stand upon one acre, fifty acres are re- 
quired to produce the oaks necessary for every 
seventy-four gun ship.—Raikody Magazine. 

1 New 'Łófą, Buoy.—Captuin Hfrvey, R.N., has 
invented A ;buoy of the simplest construction; 


consisting ÓĆ a light wooden frame, in the shape of 


* a hórke-shoe, but suffcientty wide to 4dmit a man's 
body: it is rendered buoyant by plates and discs of 
cork attached to it; the hinder part isopen, bur the 
front ls beak-shaped, for more readily cutting the 
water. ; 

Juniper,"when burned;VQifuses a fragrant smell, 
and ls su d to be the”lficense which was used 
by the ancients in their religious ceremonies, though 
not the same as frankincense. It is much employed 
by the Róman Catholics, in their churches, for 

„similar purposes. 

Sarvin.—-The Backahirs, and people of Rusała, 
betweęn the Volga and the Oural, use fumigations 
ot sóvin, to eure the diseases of children; they also 
believe It żo have a great effect against witcheB, for 
whiek purpose they hang branches of it at the 
dodrs of thełr houses. 


The Byte Docką and SAD Canai, at Cerdji, were 
TZ z Mae UE SAMA 
alraady. cąst the of Bu gut 

besides the-'cost 6f wńrehowes, żo. | *" a 
The Duke of Wellington. —The ae: 
exhibits, in a strong light, the indefatigablę perse- 
verance and foresight ół the Duke, and especiall 


exoneratex his Grace from thę charge raisad zgełnęć . 


him by many writers of allowing himself to be 
surprised uondparte while amusing himself at 
a ball at Brussels at the time referted tó:—At a 
dinner, a sbort timę since, the Duke was asked, 

* Has yotur Grace seen the pamphlet published in 
America by General Grouchy, in answer to General 
Foy'e attack .on him respecting the manocuvres on 
the ddye previous to Watarłoo?” "I have,” an- 
d the Duke, "and Grouthy has the best of it. 

f-Re couki tot move Witkout and orders he 


1 
an 


Ishould say that a Pupa suit of 
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certainly did not receive: 88 to his manceuvret, I 
know ali about thęm; I wana witness to. them.” 
«You! exclaimed bne of the party; "every one 
thought your Grace was ln Bruswels.* "I know 
they did. but they were wrong, for, on the evening 
in question, | and Gordon (who was killed at 
Waterloo) left Brussels, took a squadron of horse 


as an escort, no one kmowing us, and joined thę, 
I passed the whole śf. 


Ww. 


Prussian head-qnarters. 
that night in conference with Blucher, 
D'Yorck, and Klest. In the morning I 
Bulow, 'If I had an English army mn tkę: 
in which yóure now is, I should expe Ń 
confoundedly thrashed.” The attacię of) 
soon after commenced, and the 
defeated. 1 waited long enough to? 

and then thought it time to be aff;" 
Buonaparie made that mov PE 

which was the commencemeN" ©" the battle of 
Waterloo. ”——Dover Chrontclie,, ©  : 


Zinc—A Company sóvertise Patent Zine 
Slates for Roofing.” | 

Followiny and Leading.—In the Edinburgh 
Review, occurs the following very p ORCzn: passage 
on the secret of Wilkes's mob-popularity: hę * was 
compelled to follow that he might scem to lead, or, 
at least, to go two steps witli his followers, that he 
might get them to go three with him.” 

Lsterature.—1t appears from the London Cata- 
łogue, that 25,000 volumes of books have been 
published in London within the last twenty five 
years, not including snccessive editions of the same 
work, or editions not recognised by the trade. 


A Kinga Spcech-—George II. being informed 
that an impudent printer was to bo punished 
for having published a spurfous King's Speech, 
replied, that he hoped the punishment would be of 
the mildest sort, because he had read both, and, as 
far as he uuderstood either of them, he liked 
the spurious speech better thąn his own. 

Mr. Clarkson.—A bust of this distingnished 
plilanthropist has been placed in the Council 
Chamber, Guildhall. lt stands on a fluted column, 
and forms a good companion to the bust of Granville 
Sharpe, which occupies the other niche, or position, 
on the same side of the room. This bist of Mr. 
Clarkson is cxecuted by Mr. Behhneś, and is, in 
polnt of portraiture, a perfect representation of the 
venerable- and amiable original. lt is of the finest 
Carara marble. 

„Fine Arte in the ProvincesAn exhilition of 
Paintings has been opened at Leamington; aud the 
Gallery in Qulet-street, Bath, is to be opened this 
year with a collection of works of theoldm © © 
to be lent by noblemen and gentlemen of th 

Character tn Works. — Telford, the Fm 
relates that he gime to London in 1782, Bnd got 
employed at the Quadrangle of Somerset-place 
buildings: he became known to Sir W. Chambera, 
and Mr. R. Adam, the two most distinguished 
architects of that day; thę;formier haughty and 
reserved, the: latter affable and communtcgtive: 
and « stmilar distiniction of'charącter peryaded their 
works, Sir Williams being stiff and 'iGrmal, those 

„ir. Adam playful and gay, 

Telford, as surveyor of public works for Shrop- 
shire, superintended the erectiop of no fewer than 
forty small briąges in that county, four af which 
were of iroh; besides the two large bridges of 
Montford ui erected over the Severn. ' 

The greate of all impostors are tle pretenders 
to knowledge, 

Biackjriars| Bridge.— The firet granite stone, 
(eight tons weight,) of the last pier requiring to be 
elothed,—has been laid. 
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« JACK SHEPPARD.” 


„ (From the Portrait by Sia JAMES TRORNHJLL.) 


VoL. 11. F 


„6 JACK SHEPPARD.” 
(From the Print, after Sir James Thornhilt.) 


AB a pendant to the preceding Illustra- 
tion, we do not intend to treat the reader 
with a critical homily upon the literary 
character of Mr. Ainsworth's spirited Ro- 
mmance of Jack Sheppard. Neither is,it our 
will and pleasure to unravel his * mingled 
yarn” of truth and fiction; or to pick 
the real from the uhreal of his very strik- 
ing production, further than to observe 
that he has, in the main, followed the 
contemporar Narrative of the House- 
breaker's * Robberies, Escapes,” śe. ; * 
next, that the staple of his romance—the 
low life—is esuentially and circumstan- 
tially trne to the letter; but that the-high 
life of the story is the garniture or relief 
of the author's inventive genius. To point' 
out the respective instances in which Mr. 
Ainsworth has deviated from fact, and 
embellished with fancy, would neither be 
a pleasurable nor a servicable task; and 
we have too much respect for * the au- 
thority”” of authorship, from the classie 
poeta * desceńding down,” to set about 
such a work of supererogation. Onr notices 
of the Narrative, as it has proceeded in 
Bentley's Miscelluny, must have proved to 
the reader that we have been alive to its 
high merit, ab initio. The staple of the 
story, we know, lies in Sheppard's own 
Narrative ; but the secret oftweaving these 
materials into a work of literury character, 
rests with the genius of the author. Im 
this task, he has brought to his ajd a some- 
what complex plot, which the veritable 
Narrative never, for a moment, assumed : 
the story is told with admirable minute- 
ness, and. the occasional coarseness of its 
realities ib very eleverly relieved by the ż»- 
troductiońa, aa in the characters of Shep- 
pard's móther; (who is altogether an aias ;) 
of Winifred Wood ; and of Thames Darrell, 
who, if we mistake not, was to have been 
the hero of the Romance.t Of the author's 
descriptive powers we have more than 


, * Before us is the aceredited version of the hero's 
Adventtres ;-—'"A Narrative of all the Robberies, 
Escapes, 8ie., of John Sh d:.gliving exact 
Soacryjkion ofthe manner of his wonderful escape 
from thę casBTLE in Newgałe, and of the methode he 
took afterward for his security. Writien by himself 
during kia Confinement in the Middle. Btone-room, 
after. hia being re-laken śn Drury Lane. To which is 

, prófixod a True Representatlon dE his Escape from 
the Qondemn'd Hold, curlouslły erjgraved on a Copper 
Plate. "The whole publish'd at the particular re- 
Ast of the Prisoner, Tae Third Edition. London: 

tinied and sóld w John Applebee, a iitile below 

„Brideweli-Bridge, in Black-Fryers. 1724. (Price 
Six Pence,) —1 his pad hiet, somewhat rare, and for 
which we. have.pal f-a-€rown, is dated 

a ykiddleStone Room in 

„dą Novema: 10. 

794, ; | . 


ETOL 
y 4Bome he sihce was ańiounced for publication 
si phames Darrell, by the Ażthor of Rookwood,” £e. 
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once spoken with bigh encomium: his 
scenes are elaborately drawn, yet not te- 
dionus in detail ; and his localities of Lon- 
don, a cen and a quarter since, are ex- 
emplary specimens ot .topographical writ- 
ing:* they have the vigour of reality 
withont its dulness—a rare accomplishment 
in our ornate reading times. [It need 
scarcely be added that to set off the atro- 
cious young carpenter, he has been invested 
with a few gootl qualities, which, as 
in the case of Sheridan's go-betwcen, 
might, in real life, have destroyed his 
character. Bat this change, together with 
every other deviation, has been managed 
with masterly skill : there is no bun- 
gling throughout the work —no lame 
attempts or impotent conclusions; but 
the whole bears evidence of consider- 
able rescarch for materials, and a judi- 
cious e'nployment of them in working out 
a design which ranks as a curiosity of 
codfemporary fiction. None but a master 
could have produced such a work out of 
such mnaiariala ; there are, notwithstandiny, 
»ersons who will not envy the author his 
ume ; a position reminding us of Dryden's 
wit:—*a man may be capable, as Jack 
Ketch's wife said of her servant, of a plain 
piece of work, a bare hanging; but, to 
make a malefactor die sweetły, was only 
belonging to her husband.” We have 
already scen Jack Sheppard condemned ns 
«a bad book,” and of a class of bad 
books; but, surely, it is not so bad aa 
scores of the silver-fork school of novels 
which, of late years, have held up the 
vices of high life to the execration of the 
multitnde who read in the present day. 
The żal naa fate, at Tybnrn has sorely 
its moral, as well as the exit of the game- 
ster in the gilded saloons of.St, James'a : 
« Shall we not censure all the motley train, 
Whether with ale irriguous or champagne.” 
Butwe are getting beyond our tether, and 
so halt, with 'Observing, that Sheppard'a 
end impresses us with two. good Ga 
at least—the inutility of pabłio gxęcutiona, 
and the great change in the minds óf the 
P> since his time: even thą * respecta- 
ility ” of Thartell's *gig' did not raise 
one-hundredth of the morbid sympathy 
which the carpenter excited, at * Tyburn 
> 115 pak: ż si » 
The original of the preńxed Engraving 
*is a somewhat rare i ówsotiać, tł after 


* The author, residing in the neighbourhood of 
Willesden, has introduced some exqujsite sketches 
of that dełightful portion of the environs of the mie- 
tropolis, and which has many picturesqne features 
to which thousands of Londoners are strangers. 

t (From the Print.) 

JOLIN SHEPIARD. 
J. Thornhui, Egues, delin, G. White, fecit. 
Sold by T. Bowies, in Ste Paul's Church-yard ; J. Bowlen, 

mxzninst Stock» Market, and Geo. White, in Hart-stre: t, 

between ye Church sud Bloomsbury Market. I'rice ls. 
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Sir James Thornhill; the *painting" of 
whieł occupies one of Mr. Ainsworth's 
chapters. Before quoting ita substance, 
we extract a minute portrait of Shep- 
pard, drawn in the early part of the Śrst 
volume: 

«His face was that of a quick, intel- 
ligent-looking boy, with fine hazel eyes, 
and a clear olive complexion. His figure 
was uncommonly slim, cven for his age, 
which could not be more than thirteen ; 
und the looseness of his garb made him 


appear thinner than he was in reality... 


But if his frame was inmature, his looks 
were not so. He seemed to possess a 
penetration and cunning beyond his years 
—to hide a man's judgment under a boy's 
mask. * * * The quly part of his other- 
wise interesting eountenance, to which one 
would decidedly object, was the mouth; a 
feature that, more than any other, is con- 
ceived to hetray the animal propensities 
of the possessor. If this is true, it mtst 
be owned that the boy's mouth shewed a 
strong tendency, on his part, to coarse 
indulgence. The eyes, too, thongh large 
and bright, and shaded by long lashes, 
seemcd to betoken, as hazel eyes generally 
do in men, a faithless and uncertain dis- 
position. The cheek-bones were promi- 
nent; the nose slightly depressed, with 
rather wide nostrils; the chin narrow, 
but well-formed ; the forchcad broad und 
lofty: und he possessed such an extraor- 
dinary flexibility of musele in thut region, 
that he could elevate his brows at plea- 
sure up to the very verze of his sleek and 
shining black hair, which, beiny closely 
eropped, to admit of his occasionally wcar- 
ing a wig, gave a singutar bullet-shape to 
his head. 'laken altogether, his physiog- 
nomy resembled one of those vagabond 
heads which Murillo delighted to paint, 
and for which Guzman d' Alfarache, Laza- 
rillo de Tormes, or Estevanillo Gonzalez 
might have sat: faces thBŁ almost make 
one in love with roguery, they seem so full 
of vivacity and enjoyment. There was 
all the knavery, and more than ull the 
drollery of a Spanish picaroon in the 
laughing eyes of the English apprentice ; 
and, with a little more warmth and sunni- 
ness of skin on the side of the latter, the 
resemblance between them would have 
been complete.” 

[We next abridge the * Painting " chape 
ter, from the third volume :] 

Early in the morning of Thursday, the 
J5th of October, 1724, the door of the 
Caatle was opened by Austin, who, with a 
look of unusual importance, announced to 
the prisoner that four gentlemen were 
shortly coming up with the governor to 
sce him, — 6 four sułh gentlemen,” he 
added, in a tone meant to impress his 
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auditor with a due sense. of the honour 
intended him, *as you don't meet every 
day.” 

[U pon Sheppard inquiring who they are, 
Austin replies :] 

« Why, first, there's Sir James Thorn- 
hill, historical painter to his Majesty, and 
the grtatest artist of the day.” 

« J've heard of him,” replied Jack, im- 
patiently. * Who aresthe others z” 

« [,et me see. There's a friend of Sir 
James—a young inun, an cngraver of 
masquerade tickets and caricatures,his 
name, I believe, is Hogarth. Then, there's 
Mr. Gay, the poet, who wrote the * Cap- 
tives ;” which was lately acted at Drury- 
land, and was so much admired by the 
Printess of Wales. And, lastły, there's 
Mr. Figg, the noted prize-fighter, from the 

ew Ambphitheatre in Marylebone Fields.” 

« Figg's an old friend of mine,” rejoined 
Jack; * he was my instructor in the small „ 
sword and back sword exercise. [m glad 
he's come to see me.” 

« You don't inquire what brings Sir 
James Thornhill here? said Austin. 

« Curiosity, l suppose,” returned Jack, 
carelessly. 

« No such thing,” rejoined the gaolcr; 
« he's coming on business.” 

«6 (On what business, in the name of 
wonder ?” asked Shepparfg. 

« [o paint your portrait,” answered 
tle guoler. © 

« My portrait?” echoed Jack. 

« By desire of his Majesty,” said the 
gaoler, cónsequcentialły. * Ile has heard 
of your wonderful escapes, and wishes to 
see what you're like. There's a feather in 
your cap! No housebreaker was ever so 
highly hononred before.” 

« And have my escapcs really made 
so much noise as to reach the ear of 
royalty?” mused Jack. * I have done 
nothing=rothing to what I could do=to 
what I użłł do !* 

« Yomve done quite enough,” rejoined 
Austin ; * more than you'll ever do again.” 

« Andthen tio be taken thus, in these 
disgraceful bonds!” continued Jack, * to 
be held up as a sight for ever!” 

<< Why, how else would you be taken ?” 
exclaimed the gaoler, with a coarse laugh. 
ś It's very well Mr. Wild allowed you to 
have your fing clothes again, or you might 
have been taken in a still more disgrace- 
ful garb. For my part, I think those 
shackles extremely becoming. But, here 
they are.” 

Voices being heard at the door, Austin 
flew to open it, and admitted Mr. Pitt, the 
governor, (a tall, pompous personage,) 
who, in his turn, ushered in four Other in- 
dividuals, * * * 5 

On the appearance of his visitors, Shep- 
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pard arose,—his gyves clanking heavily 
as he made the movement,—and folding 
his AE so far as his manacles poc 
permit him, upon his breast, stcadily re- 
turned the glancce fixed upon him. 

<< [bis is the noted house-breaker and 
prison-breaker, gentlemen,” said Mr. Pitt, 
pointing to the prisoner. " 

« Odd's life!” eried Gay, in astonish- 
ment; *is this slight-made  stripling 
Jack Sheppard ? Why, I expected to see a 
man six foot high at the least, and as broad 
aeross the shoulders as our friend Fige. 
This is a mere boy. Are you sure you 
huven't mistakcn the ward, Mr. Pitt?” 

« There is no mistake, sir,” rejoined 
the prisoner, drawing himself up. **4 am 


Jac PRO. „ 
*« Well, I nerer was more surprised in 
my life,” said the poet,—* never!” . 


« He's just the man / expected to see,” 
ohserred Hogarth ; who, huving arranged 
everything to Thornhill's satisfaction, had 
turned to look at the prisoner, and was 
now, with bis chin upon his wrist, and his 
elbow snpported by the other hand, bend- 
ing his kecn grey eyes upon him; * just 
the man! Look at that light, li:he figure, 
—all muscle and' activity, with not an 
ounce of superfinons flesh upon it. Tu my 
search after strange characters, Mr. Gay, 
Pve been in many odd quarters,of our 
city—have visited haunts frequented only 
hy thieves—the Old Mint, he New Mint, 
the worst part of St. Giles's, and other 
places—but I've nowhere seen any one 
who came up so completely to „ny notion 
of a first-rate house-brecaker as the indi- 
vidual before us. Wherever I saw him, I 
shouła pick him out as a man designed by 
natnre to plan and accoinplish the won- 
derful escapes he has effected.”” 

As he spoke, a smile erossed Shep- 
pard's countenance. 

« He understands me, you perceive,” 
said Hogarth. 

« Well, I won't dispute your jndgment 
in such mutters, Mr. Ilogarth,” replicd 
Gay. * But I appeal to you, Sir James, 
whether it isn't extraordinary that so very 
slight a person shonid be such a desperate 
róbber as he is represented—so Young, 
too, for such an ołd offender. Why, he can 
acarcely be twenty,” 

« | am one-and-twenty,” observed Jack. 

x One-and-twenty, ah !''*repeated Gay. 
« Well, I'm not far from the mark.” 

« [le is certainly extremely yonthful- 
loo*iug, and very slightly made,” said 
Tboznkhiłl, who had heen attentively study- 
ing Sheppard's countenance. * Bunt I agree 
with Hogarth, that he is precisely the per- 
son tesło whut he has done. Like a tho- 
rongh-bred racer. he wonid sustain twice 
as mach* fatigue „as a person of heavier 
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mould. Can I be accommodated with a 
scent, Mr. Pitt?” 
« Certainly, Sir James, certainly,” re- 
plied the governor, * Get a chair, Austin.” 
| 


Sir James Thornhill's preparations 
being completed, Mr. Pitt desired to know 
if he wanted anything further; and being 
answered in the negative, he excusęd him- 
self on the plea that his attendance was 
required ini the court at the Old Bailey, 
which was then sitting, and withdrew. 

« vo me the favour to seat yourself, 
Jack?” said Sir James. * Gentlemen, a 
little further off, if you please.” 

Sheppard immediately complied with 
the painter's request ; while Gay and Figg 
drew back on one side, and Hogarth on 
the other. The latter took from his pocket 
a sinall note-book and pencil. 

« I'll make a sketch, too,” he said. 
« Jnek Sheppard's face is well worth pre- 
serting.” 

After narrowly examining the counte- 
nance of the sitter, and motioning him 
with his pencil into a partieular attitnde, 
Sir James Thornhill commenced opera- 
tions; and, while he rupidly transferred 
his lineaments to the canvas, engaged 
him in conversation, in the course of which 
he artfully contrived to draw him into a 
recital of his adventures. The ruse suc- 
ceeded ulmost beyond his cexpectation. 
Dnring the narration Juck's features 
lighted up, and an expression, which 
would have been in vain looked for in re- 
pose, was instantly caught and depicted 
by the skilfal artist, * * * 

«Well, observed Ilogarth, *if, fettered 
as pon are, you contrive to break out of 
this dungeon, you 'll do what no man ever 
did before.” 

A peculiar smile illuminated Jack's fea- 
tures. 

« [here it is?” cried Sir James, eagerly. 
« There's thez.exact expression I want. 
For the love of Heaven, Jack, don't move! 
—Don'talter a muscle, if you can help it.” 

And, with a few magical touches, he 
stamped the fteutiug expression on the 
canvas. | 

<< ] have it too!” cxelaimed Hogarth, 
busily plying his pencil. * Gad! it's a 
devilish fine face when lit up.” 

« As like as life, sir,” observed Austin, 

„peeping over Thornhill's shoulder at the 
portrait. * As like as life.” 

« The very face,” exclaimed Gay, ad- 
vancing to look at it;—* with all the 
AE. written in it.” 

« You flatter me,” smiled Sir James. 
« But I own, I think it s like,” 

« What do yon think of my sketch, 
Jack ?* said Hogarth, handing him the 
drawing. 
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« It's like enough, I dare say,” re- 
joined Sheppard. * But it wants some- 
thing Aere.* And he pointed significantly 
to the hand. 

«[ see,” rejoined Hogarth, rapidly 
sketchiny a file, which he placed in the 
hand of the picture. * Will that do?” he 
added, returning it. 

« It's better,” observed Sheppard, mean- 
ingly. * But you've given me what I don't 
possess, 

« Hum!” said Ilogarth, looking fixedly 
s him. * 1 don't sce how I can improve 
it.” 

« May 1 look at it, sirP'y said Austin, 
stepping towards him. 

« No,” replied Hogarth, hastily effacing 
the sketch. * I'm never satisfied with a 
first attempt." 

« Egad, Jack,” said Gay, * you should 
write your adventures. They would be 
quite as entertaining as the histories „of 
Gnzman D'Alfarache, Luzarillo de Tormes, 
Estevanillo Gonzalez, Meriton Latroon, 
or any of my fuvourite rogues,—and far 
more instructive.” 

«You had better write them for me, 
Mr. Gay,” rejoined Jack. 

« If you'll write them, I'll illustrate 
them,” observed Hogarth. 

« An idea hus just occurred to me,” said 
Gay, *which Jack's narrative has sug- 
gested. I'Il write un opera, the scene of 
which shall be lain altogether in New- 
gate, and the principal character shall be 
u highwayman. 1'1l not forget your two 
mistresses, Jack,” 

« Nor Jonathan Wild, I hope,” inter- 
posed Sheppard. 

« Certainly not,” replied Gay. *T'1 gib- 
bet the rascal. But I forget,” he added, 
glancing at Austin; * it's high treason to 
speak disrespectfully of Mr, Wild in his 
own domain.” 

*« I hear nothing, sir,” laughed Austin. 

« I was about to add,” cohtinued Gay, 
« that my opera shall have no musie ex- 
cept the good old ballad tunes. And we'll 
see whether it won't put the Italian opera 
out of fashion, with Cutzeni, Senesino, 
and the * divine" Farinelli at its head.” 

ść You'll do a national service, then,” 
said Hogarth. * "The sums luvished upon 
those people are perfectly disgraceful, 
and I should be enchanted to see them 
hooted from the stage. But I've an idea 
aa well as you, grounded in some measure 
upon Sheppard's story. I'lltake two ap- 
prentices, and depiet their career. One, 
by perseverance and industry, shall obtain 
fortune, credit, and the highest honours ; 
while the other, by an opposite course, 
and dissolute habita, shall eventually ar- 
rive at Tyburn.'”' 

« Your's will be nearer the truth, and 
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have a deeper moral, Mr. Hogarth,” re- 
marked Jack, dejectedly. * But if my 
career were truly exhibited, it must be us 
one long struggle against destiny, in the 
shape of——” 

« Jonathan Wild,” interposed Gay; *I 
know it.” 

Sir James Thornhill then rose. 

« I won't trouble you further, Jack,” he 
remarked. * T've dom all I can to the 
portrait here ; I must finish it at home.” 

ś« Permit me to see it, Sir James?" re- 
-gnested Jack. * Ah! he excluimed, as 
the painting was turned towards him: 
«What would my poor mother way to 
it?" 

[The « Painting” we suspect to be one of 
Mr. ĄAinsworth's **embellishments.”” Shep- 
pard was executed on the L6th of November; 
so that his * Life and Adventures ” were 
just in season for the Christmas panto- 
mie ut Drury Lane Theatre: strange 
fancies have the English people in wooing 
terror to delight them.] 


ROYALTY DEDUCED FROM A 
POT-GIRL. 


Tae grandmother of two Queens of 
England, and that personage an English- 
woman, would, doubtłess, be considered a 
porn of eminence ; hence the fable that 

as obtained Mredence relative to her 
origin, and which has again been recently 
introduced to public notice, in a work en- 
titled * Deścriptive Particulars of English 
Coronation Medals,” by W1tL. TirL, Medal- 
list, M.N.S. In reference to Anne Hyde, 
daughter of Lord Chancelior Clarendon, 
and the wife of James Duke of York, the 
writer observes:—'* Little did this lady's 
mother dream, whilst following her voca- 
tion as a pot-girl, thut she was des- 
tined to be the maternal ancestress of 
two illustrious sovereigns, Mary and 
Anne. It appears she resided as a ner- 
vant with a publican, who married her; 
and who leaving her a young and 
wealthy widow, Edward Hyde, a soli. 
citor, tRen a young man, courted and won 
her. He subsequently became Earl of 
Clarendon and Lord High Chancellor of 
England ; the particulars of which are too 
well known toerequire notice here. If 
*Providence had granted a longer life and 
issue to William Duke of Gloueester, son 
of Queen Anne, the English heraldie 
csentcheon would have had nothing iv 
boast of from this alliance.”' 

The origin of the fictitious notice of 
the mother of Anne Hyde, IDuchass of 
York, who died March 3lst, 1671, has re- 
ference to the year 1768, and ws occa- 
sioned by a paragraph in the Public Ad- 
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vertisew,* Of July 30, in that year, wlich 
intimated +—* There is now living in Lady 
Dacre's almshouses, Westminster, one 
Mrs. Windimore, whose maiden name was 
Hyde ; sbewas granddaughter to Dr. Hyde, 
Bishop of Salisbury, brother to tbe great 
Lord Chaneellor Hyde, Earl of Claren- 
don, and lost her fortune in the South Sea 
year, 1720 ; she is upwards bf 100 years of 
age. She is a distant cowsin of their late 
Majesties Qucen Mary and Queen Anne, 
whose mother was Lady Anne Hyde, 
Duchess of York, whose royal consort 
was afterwards King James II. ; a lively 
instance of the mutability of all worldly 
things, that a person related to two 
crowned heads, should, by the strange ca- 
price of fortune, be reduced to live jn an 
almshouse.”” ; 

The vicissitude of Mrs. Windimore's re- 
sidence in an almshouse, was the impe- 
tus for the following fanciful narrative ot 
the origin of the rise of the Chancellor's 
wife ; which ran its course through several 
of the newspapers of that eriod : 

« Tpuring the troubles in the reign of 
Charles L., a country-girl came to London 
in search of a place; but not succeeding, 
she applied to be allowed to carry out beer 
from a brewhouwe. These women were 
then called tub-women.t The brewer ob- 
scrving her tosbe a very good looking girt, 


took her from this low situation into his 


house, and afterwards mórried bor; and 
while yet a very young WOMAN, died, 
and left her a very large fortune. She 


was recommended, on givilig up the 
brewery, to Mr. Ilyde, a most able lawyer, 
to settle her husband's affairs ; he, in pro- 
cena of time, married the widow, and was 
made Earl of Clarendon. Of this mar- 
riage there was a daughter, who was after- 
wards wife to James I1., and mother of 
Mary and Anne, Queens of England,” 


* "The same paper, of Oct. 4, 1764. indulzed in a 
similar płeasantry to this effect ;— A gentleman, a 
prisoner in the rules of the King's Bench, a branch 
of the family of the Hydes, Earls of Clarendon and 
Rochester, has a most remarkable cofin by him, 
against his interment. It was made out of a fine 

„Solid oak which grew on his estate in Kent, and 
hollowed ont with a chiseł. It iB eight feet in 
łength, about four fcet in breadth, four inches thick 
on the sides, and seven inches and a half at the 
euda; the lid is three inches thick, made out of the 
same gak. When the corpse comes to be ut in, it 
is to be fastened down with oałazn pegs. The said 
geutleman often lies down and sieeps in his coffine 
with the greatest composure and serenity.” On the 
8th, another paragraph stated :—'* To the account of 
thę remarkable cofiin, made from a solid oak, bęlong- 
ing to a gentłeman, 4 prisoner in the rules of the 
King's Bench, mentioned jn ours of Thursday, may 
be pilded, that it wejglis 500 Ibs. ; and was not long 
głace filled with puneh, when it held forty-one gal- 


„tone, twe qqżrte, oDe pint and a half" 


„ł There is extąbt. A tract, entitled, *" A Caution 
6 NWarriąt Couples: a Relation how a Man in 
j ilngale-late heat and abused his Wife, and 


murthered ż Tub-man. 1877.  4ta. 
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This was answered by the annexed 
letter, published in the London Chronicle, 
Dec. 20, 1763 :— 

«% SIR, An extraordinary anecdote 
having lately appeared in the papers, 
relative to the Clarendon family, I beg 
leave, (without any comment upon the 
writer or his mnotives,) just to set those 
right whom he may have led astray, by 
informing them that Lord Clarendon mar- 
ried Frances, the daughter of Sir Thomas 
Aylesbury, Knt. and Bart., one of the 
Masters ot Rzquests to King Charles 1., 
by whom he had four sons, wiz. Ilenry, 
afterwards Earl of Clarendon; Law- 
rence, afterwards Earl of Rochester; Ed- 
ward, who died unnaarried ; aud James, 
drowned on board the Gloucester frigate : 
also two daughters, ANNE, married to 
the Duke of York; and Frances, married 
to Thomas Keightley, of Hertingfordbury, 
in the county of Herts, Esq. l own it is 
pity so ingenious a story As that of the 
fub-woman shonld be without any founda- 
tion; and nauch wonder the public hus 
never been cntertained with it till just 
now. I am, Sir, yours,—V ERACITY. 

In August, 1770, the paragraph rela- 
tive to Mrs. Windimore, was again cur- 
rent in the publie papers, with this ad- 
dition : —* She retains her senses in a 
tolerable dcgree ; and her principal com- 

laint is, that she has outlive all her 
jends, being now 106 years of age.” 

The mother of the Protector, Oliver 
Cromwell, is said to have conducted, 
with great ability, the affairs of her hus- 
band's brewhouse at Huntingdon. This, 
some republican spirit NR to have 
thought an indignity ; so, by way of reta- 
liation, determined on sinking the origin 
of the inheritors of the Crown, to the 
lowest possible grade of a tub-woman; 
and the Medallist, with his partiality for 
anccdote, has adopted the romantic part 
of the story” The observation that fol- 
lows, as to the Duke of Gloucester, is a 
flourish upon fancy. . 





ARAB PARADISE. 


Taz notions of Paradise, which prevail 
among the Algerine Arabs, are very inte- 
resting, and briefły as follow : 

« When the soul of the departed reaches 
the other world, it is conducted before the 
tribunal of God, who sits under a magni- 
ficent tent, with Sidi Mohammed (i. e. 
Muhomet,) at his left hand. Allah casts 
into a pair of scales, held by the Prophet, 
the good and bad deeds of the departed. 
If the scale-bcarer wishes well to the 
latter, he presses something upon the 
scale, which holds the good works, that 


the one which contains the bad may not 
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siuk too much. God, by reason of his 
omniscience, perceives this, but acts as 
though he did not, and lets the Prophet 
have his own way. The believer, who is 
found worthy of being admitted into Pa- 
radise, is conducted to his tent ; where he 
finda, once more, his horse and his wea- 
pons, and reposes on magnificent cushions; 
where food und drink of cxquisite flavour 
are brought hiin by the heavenly Houris. 
The tents are as white aw lilies, and are 
sect up in luxuriant valleys, which are 
surrounded by beautiful mountains, and 
are flowing with milk and honey. The 
cool oases and mountains are full of all 
sorta of game; and, that he may pursue 
the pleasures of hunting, the blessed 
Mussulman is never in want of gunpow- 
der. Thus does the undying believer float 
on in an endless stream of heavenly e 
felicity. However, he has his hell 
besides his Eden; and if a Mussulman 
appears before the Judge's throne, whose 
scale, into which Allah casta the bad 
actions, sinks too deeply, Mohammed 
turns awauy, and leavca the trunsgressor 
to the severity of an offended God, who 
condemns him to the torments of hell; 
when he finds himself in a furnace heatcd 
with coalx, in the midst of Christians and 
Jews. Tortured both by bad company 
and bodily pain, the soul unceasingly 
repeats the creed. At last, the servunts, 
who keep up the fire, make their appcar- 
ance, and hear, with horror, that one of 
the faithful is among the abandoned. 
Apyproauching him with compassion, they 
ask their unfortunate fellow-believer tle 
cause of his exile from Paradise, his 
name, and that of his family. They then 
go to the members of the latter, who are 
in the fields of Paradise ; and induce them, 
by touching representations of the misery 
of their relation, to intercede for hiin with 
the Prophet. Sidi Mohammed receives 
intercessions of this sozj with kindness 
and compassion ; and, touched with the 
misery of a Mussulman, proceeds himasclf 
as an intercessor to the tent of Allah, 
who, on hearing his request, answers, * I 
have given thee the power of binding and 
looseńing ; thon hast the keys of Para- 
dise and of hell: go thou and release the 
condemned.”” Upon this, Sidi Mohammed 
sends to Tartarus an order to release the 
pardoned sinner; who cannot, howevcg, 
as he is blackened with the snoke of the 
coals, enter Paradise at once. Houris 
are called to wash him with precioua oils 
and ointments, and to pour healing balsam 
into his wounds; though, to distinguish 
him from the rest, a black spot is always 
left on each of his ears. This is a general 
sketch of the Arabs' wotions of a hereafter, 
which they retain tirmly in their hearts.” 
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Letter III. from the German Renegade ; 
translated in the 7:mes, from the Morgen- 
blatt. 


LITERATURE OF SWEDEN. 

IN 1830, were published—* one hundred 
and twenty-one works on theology, eleven' 
on philosophy, twenty on philology, thirty- 
two on education, one hundred and thirty- 
four belles lettres, (including fifty-two 
novels,) eighty-eight historical, tbirty geo- 
graphical works, seventy-seven on political, 
twenty on physical, twenty on medical, 
thirty-fire on economical, twenty-five on 
mathematical, forty-six on juridical sci- 
ence, four on fine arts, forty-three miscel- 
lapeous, (not including newspapers, of 
whjch the number is reckoned eighty, 
and nineteen of which are published in 
Stockholm,) besides twenty other perio- 
dicals, of which fifteen "appear in Śtock- 
holm. The price of books is extremely 
moderate: a volume of 400 pages gene- 
rally costs abont a baneco dollar and a 
half; but the paper is very bad. There 
arc, however, some publications which 
would do honour to our press; as, for 
instance, Nelson's * Fauna Suecica,” with 
illuminated plates; the * Scandinavian 
Fishes,” by Von Wright; the * Costumes 
of Sweden,” by Forsell. "The number of 
these works cost five banco dollars each, 
or about one-third of włat similar works 
from our prgss would cost. There is no 
duty on paper, and only one gratis copy 
taken for libraries, viz. for the Royal 
Academy of Science. Of living Swedish 
uuthors—not including men of science, 
like Berzelius, whose celebrity is of a 
higher order than that of merely literary 
PE ć only one, perhaps, who 

as an European name, and who may be 
placed by the side $f the first writers in 
other languages, is the historian, Geyer. 
His first volume gives a rapid and masterly 
sketch of the early history of Sweden; 
and with the terseness and philosophie 
spirit in which Tacitus might have written 

e history of a barbarous period and 
people. The sccond and third parts give 
the history of Gustavus Vusa and his 
sucdessors, down to the death of Gustavus 
Adolphus, and the rcign and resignation 
of his daughter, Christina. The udven- 
tures, as they may be called, of the first 
Vasa ; his ex$loita ; his maply, sincere cha- 
racter; his publie and domestic life ; his 
racy speeches to the peasantry, in the 
quaint energetic mode of expression which 
appears to have belonged to the state of 
society and language in every country, 
about the time of Queen Elizabeth, are 
given in a spirit truly Shaksperemn. This 
work, although unintentionally, gives a 
severe shock to the rcignin$ dynasty ; 
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for it paints, with the tonch of genius, 
acts and exploita, sayings and duings, of 
great men, and striking characters of a 
native race of kings, in picturesque times ; 
opens up a brillinnt national history, 
„which, before, was but dimly seen through 
obscure or flimsy foreign works; and 
brings it home to the breasts of the youth 
of the country, in a literary production of 
whieh the nation mąy be as proud as of 
the deeds it relates.' —Laing. 


Neb 80068. 


ARISTOCRACY IN AMERICA. 


(HERE are two volumes of sketches* of 
« American Aristocracy,” which throw a 
new light upon the reputed iderality of the 
American character. They were written 
by a German nobleman, daring a journey 
from Boston to Washington, after having 
sojourned a number of years in the coun- 
try. The author, now residing in New 
York, not having sufficient courage to 
p them, the translator, Mr. J. Grund, 

as undertaken the task, to render a ser- 
rice totruth ; for which even the Americans 
should be grateful. "The main effect of 
thiswork must be to set the English people 
right upon the reproach of eqnality and 
barbarism, which they arc accustomed to 
make indiscriminately against the Ameri- 
cans. They arelikewise wontęto represent 
American society without its * aristo- 
eracy ;” whereas *the Americans have, 
as they repeatedly assure Europeans, a 
great deal of aristocrary, and, in general, a 
very nice taste for artificial distinctions ; 
a cirecumstance which, as yet, is but little 
known te the great bulk of the Europcan 
publie, who still inagine them to be a set 
of aavages.” They have, indeed, accord- 
ing to the shewing of the present work, an 
ubundance of aristocracy, in the most 
offensive sense of the term; while the 
possess but little of that high feeling whic 
so honourably characterises the aristocracy 
of England as a class. "The contrast is, 
however, a tieklish one to handle ; so that 
asa rather sketch it in the author's pwn 
telling, leaving the parallel to the reader.] 


The IVest:end of New York. 


« Tt (the Battery) is certainly not a ve 
fashionable place,” said I. i > 

* How eculd it be?” replied he: * alł 
the fashionable people have moved to the 
West-end of the town.” 

<« Where the atmosphere is not half so 
pure, the breeze not a quarter so refreshing 
as here; and where, instesd of this glo- 
rious harfour,—this ocean, the embłem of 
eternity,—tliey seć nothing but sand,=a 
barren desert, interspersed here and there 
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by a block of brick buildings,” added the 
other. 

« This our people imagine to be a sue- 
cessful imitation of English taste,” ob- * 
served the first. * They forget that the 
West-end of London contains magnificent 
squares and publie walks ; and that it isin 
the immediate neighbourhood of the 
Parks.” 

« And yet,” said the other, "if to-morrow 
the Southwark and all the boroughs east 
of the Thames were to get into fushion, 
our New York aristocracy would imitate 
the example, and inhabit once more this 
beautiful site.” 

« [tis true,” resumed I, * this imitation 
of the English is not a very happy one; 
and deserves the more to be ridiculed, as 
it refers merely to forms, and not to the 
substance of things. I am in the habit of 
taking a stroll here every evening ; but 
have not, for the space of two months, met 
with 'a single individual known in the 
higher circłes. Foreigners are the only 
persons who enjoy this spot.” 

« And do you know why?” interrupted 
one of my friends: *it is because our 
fashionable Americans do not wish to be 
seen with the people ; they dread that 
more than the tempest : and it is for this 
reason all that is really beautiful in the 
United States is considered vu/gar. The 
people follow their inclination, and occupy 
that which they like ; while our exclusives 
are obliged to content themselves with 
what is abandoned by the crowd.” 

« | am not very sorry for that,” said the 
second ; * our exclusives deserve no better 
fate. As long as the aristocracy of a 
country is willing to associate with the 
educated clusses of Dbourgeoisie, they set a 
premium on talent and the example of 
good breeding. This aristocracy here is 
itself nothing but a wealthy overgrown 
bourgeoisie, composed of a few families who 
have been morc' successful in trade than 
the rest, und on that account are now 
cutting their friends and relations in order 
to be considered fashionable. 


Opinions on the Negroes. 


«<] find,” observed a grave-looking New- 
Yorker, who until now had not opened his 
mouth, except for the purpose of admitting 
the julep, *that our black servants are 
gstting worse and worse every day, ever 
since that bigoted scoundrel T * ** has 
commenced preaching abolition. Those 
black devils hare always been a nuisance ; 
but now *a respectable white man” can 
hardły walk up and down Broadway of a 
Sunday afternoon without being jostled off 
the side-walk by one of their desperate 
gangs.”” , : 

« And it is still worse in Philadelphia,” 
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observed Major * * *, *owing to the phi- 
lanthropy of our guakers. One of those 
black beasta, not rhore than a week ago, 
actually eyed my sister through a quizzing- 
glass as she was walking in Chestnut 
street, accompanied by her younger sister.” 

«Good God!” eried the New-Yorker, 
« has it come to this? Must our respect- 
able females be insulted in the streets by a 
set of dastardly slaves!” 

«I can hardly believe it,” said a Vir- 
ginian, who appeared to be a 
with the turn the conversation ha 
«'fhe example must have been set him 
by some white person. Your Philadelphia 
dandies have, the whole live-long day, 
no other amusement but staring women 
out of countenance.”” 

« Well explained |” ejaculated a young 
man who had just returned from Paris; 
« a negro is a mere ape,—he is but a link 
between man and monkey. C'est en efet 
un stnge dćgónćrć.” * 

« Witty dog!” said the Philadelphian ; 
« jast returned from France |!” 

ś For Heaven's sake!” eried the Vir- 
ginian, * let us not talk about negroes 
and abolition. I am resolved never to 
mention the subject again to friend or foe. 
If uny of those emancipation preachers 
ever comes to my plantation, I have left 
the strietest order with my overseer to 
hang him on the spot. My neighbours are 
resolved to do the same; and I trast to 
God the custom will become general 
throughout the country.” 

« Bravo !” exelaimed the Philadelphian, 
—ć Virginia for ever!” 


Specimen of Independence. 


[A steerage passenger has the impudence 
to address a cadin passenger on board a 
packet :—] 

The gentleman answered without look- 
ing at him, and in so abrupt a manner that 
the youth stole away verywnuch like a dog 
that has been kicked by its master. 

« These are the consequences of our 
glorious institutions !”” exelaimed the gen- 
tleman, turning towards Lord * * *, who 
had taken his station at a little distance 
from him, and had evidently observed the 
reception his poor conntryman had met 
with : * this fellow here would not have 
dared to speak to us while on board of the 

acket; and now he is scarcely in sight of 

he American soil before he thinks himself 
just as good as any body else, Did your 
Lordship observe the insolent manner in 
which he came up to speak to me?” His 
Lordship gave a slight nod of assent.— 
« These people come here with the notion 
that all men in America are free and equal ; 
and that, provided they pay the same 
money, they are just as good as our first 
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people.” —* Hem! "= But they soon find 
out the difference. People think there is 
no aristocracy in this country ; but they 
are mistaken,.—there are just as many 
grades of society in America as in Eng- 
land.” Indeed !'*—* Yes, my Lord, and , 
even more ; and the distinctions between 
them %re kept up much more rigidly than 
in England. —*] dare say they are.'—- 
* Yes, my Lord: you will never see a gen- 
tleman belonging to our first society mix, 
by any chance, with the second, or one of 
the second with the third, and so on. — 
« So 1—ćć And ifit were not for these in- 
truders, who come here by thonsands and 
ontvote us at the elections, our country 
wońfid be just as refined as England. —* [ 
dare say.” ż 


e The Duke and the Hackney-coachman. 


They say that the Duke of Saxe Weimar 
went one evening in a hackney-coach to a 
party, and that the next day the coachman 
—or the driver, as he ix here called—came 
for his money, asking the Duke whether he 
was the man he had drove the night 
before: and, on being answered in the 
affirmative, informing biin that * he was 
the gentleman what drove him,” and that 
he had comę for his half-dollar. 


American IF omen. 


I do not speak of the great mass Óf our 
women, much lesa of the wives and daugh- 
ters of our Western settlers, who, Heaven 
knows, are as busy and industrious as the 
best German housewives ;: what I have to 
aay applies merely to our aristocracy, and 
still more to those who aspire to being 
considered candidates for that distinction. 
Our women in general are, as you know, 
not brought up to work,—the chivalrous 


. spirit of our men spurning such a vulgar 


abuse of their delicate limbs ; they ought, 

therefore, to be brought up to save, or aż 
least to live within their income. If, for 
instance, one of our tavern-keepers will 

not allow his wife and daughters to appear 
before his guests,—if a shopkeeper will 
not exhibit his wife before his customers, 
—I shall certainly respect the feelings and 
principles of both: but, if the tavern or 
shopkecper's wife insista upon living in 
Broadway, wearing nothing but satin and 
gros de Naples, and is constantly empty- 
ing her husb nd's purse, for the purpose of 
« pushing in society ;* if she does not regu- 
late her expenditure according to hi 

means ; if she takes no pains to ascertain 
what these means are; in short, if she be 
but a useless article of furniture in his par- 
lour,—then I certainly maintain that there 
is something radicaliy wrong eitlfer in her 
education or in the state of, society of 
which she is a member. 
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Character of the Bostonians. 

Qut of fifty persons that commence busi- 
ness in Boston, forty-nine are supposed to 
fnil within the Arat five years ; it takesthem 
that long to Icarn the trade: and we boast 
of doing business on a solid capital in com- 
* parison to the New-Yorkers. But they beat 
us all hollow in the way of credit ; out most 
cunning brokersin State-strect are nothing 
in comparison to a regular Wall-street 
shaver. But let nie come to the point. 
Our fashionable people are prodigał of 
other people's money; and, in entertaining 
their guests, go the extent to which they 
are trusted. Take, for instance, the case 
ofone of our pushing retail dealers. He 
is, of course, a married man, and has one 
or two partners, who are also maryied. 
Each of them lives in a house for which he 
pays not less than six hundred dollars: 
rent. and the furniture of which costs fron 
three to four thonsand dollars. Each of 
them keeps one male and one or two 
female servants; and, in short, supports 
his wife as a ady. Euch of them must ask 
por> to tea, each must give dinners to 

is friends, and all * push to get into 
society.” Suppose these men to do busi- 
ness on their own capital, —a thing which 
does not occur once in fifty cases; and let 
us suppose that their joint stock in trade is 
worth a hundred thousand dollars ; let us 
take for granted that, deducting losses and 
bad dehts, they realize a cleap ana. of ten 
per cent. on their capital ; ańd I can prove 
to you that, in the ordinary course of 
things, they must be bankrupts jn a few 
years. What, then, ure we to expect of 
the generality of our young men, who 
commence business with a borrowed capi- 
tal, on which they pay from six to eight 
per cent, interest 

Pray, what ruins these men, but the 
want of domestic economy in their own 
households: An English shopkeeper 
woułd be content to live in a house for 
which he would not pay more than from 
fifty to sixty pounds rent. His carpets 
would be Kidderminster, instead of Brus- 
sels or Turkey. His wife would require 
nv other servant but a cook or a kitehen- 
giń; and would no more dream of giving 
parties, or vieing with the splendoar of 
merchants and bankers, than she woułd of 
bringing up her children to match the 
pcers of the empire. This is the advantage 
a shopkeeper has who marries an Knglish 
girl. He gets, at least, a wife that wears 
węll,—ra substantial housekeeper, that ad- 
ministera to his comfort, and assists him 


in layjng up a penny for rainy days. If 
her łatind. Eo she is, for i mos part, 
£ skle of „pontinniag his business, and 
i pakaę an honest living tor her children. 

ith all (łe morality, virtue, and beauty 
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of our women, they are but helpless crea- 
turea. The wife of one of our young * mer- 
chants of respeetability ” requires more 
waiting than, in proportion to her rank, 
an English peeress; and, ten chances to 
one, does not even understand superin- 
tending her servants. Mler husband, in 
addition to ten or twelve hours” hard 
labour at his conuting-room, has to take 
care of his houschold, in which he is 
intrusted with the several important and 
honourable functions of steward, butler, 
groom, footman, and housemaid ; while 
the education of the children is only at the 
extreme North and South—in New Eny- 
land and in the Southern States — superin- 
tended personally by the mother. 


THE CHILD'S BOOK OF ZOOLOGY. BY JAMES 
H. FENNELL. 

[THE excellent object of this little book, 
is to give children * correct and comprehen- 
sive 'notions of the huhits and uses of ani- 
mals ;” to lead them ** to contemplate und 
admire the beauties, the labours, and the 
instincts displayed by animals; to view 
them without unnecessary dread and affect- 
ed disgust ; to mark at every step the care 
which God has shewn for the comfort and 
protection of even the smallest of his erea- 
tures ; and to inculcate more general fecl- 
ings of sympathy and humanity towardu 
them.” The author has deviated ** from 
the old and bad system of treating of ani- 
mals under such namges as mislead, or of 
continuing to place them among such 
classes us they are totally distinet from. 
However popular and dceply-rooted the 
scveral errors and superstitions muy be 
which have here come under notice,” he 
has * endcavoured to exclude or eradicate 
them at once from the minds of youth, in- 
stcad of leaving them to be unlearned at 
some future day, when long and early im- 
pressions will have rendered mental cor- 
rection more dificult.” This principle is 
eleverly worked out through the volume; 
and, as the author is acquainted with his 
subject, scientifically, he has not udmitted 
anecdotic illustrations which are at vari- 
ance with the nature of animals, such as 
too often disfigure books on natural his- 
tory, and sow the seed of early error. Pre- 
vention, we know, is better than cure; 
and in books, as in life, too much time is 
commonly lost in unlearning that which 
would never have been learned, had it not 
been indiscriminately set before us; and 
error is, unfortunatcly, more attractive 
than truth, however the beauty of the lat- 
ter may be extolled. 

We quote a few specimens of this enter- 
taining little volume, which contains 
much that will be« new to the general 
reader, and is pleasantly and neatly 
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told. The * Introduction” is 8 concise, 
but amusing view of the structure and 
habits of animals, especially shewing bow 
beautifully the former are adapted to the 
latter, an evidence of Divine wiadom which 
can scarcely bę impressed upon the minds 
of children at too early an age.] 


Drink of Animals.—With respect to the drink of 
-. animals there is also much diversity. Most of them, 
when they drink, put their moutha into the water; 
but some use their tongues as a spoon, as cats and 
kangaroos when they are lapping. The crested por- 
cupine laps water in summer, but in winter it eats 
snow instead. The camels of Pisa drink but once a 
day; and the llama, when domesticated, never 
shews any desire to drink so long as it can obtain 
green food. Oxen are foud ot wine; apes, lemurs, 
and racoons, of spirits ; elephants, of both wine and 
spirits ; and the horse of the Emperor Caligula was 
served with wine contained in golden cups. Ilorses 
and rata are fond of ale; a large dog-faced baboon, 
kept in the Tower of London, was so fond of porter, 
that he drank it to such an excess as to die o 
dropsy ; and a mandrill baboon, in Wombwejl's tra- 
velling menagerie, was not only fond of porter, but 
of ginger-beer. 

Sagacity of Apes.—Those which have beenbrought 
into Europe have generally shewn great patience, 
thoughtfulnesk, gentleness, gratitude, and affection. 
ln England they have willingly consented to wear 
clothes, for the purpose of defending them from the 
1 effects of our changeable climate ; they have soon 
learned to imitate various human actions, and to 
understand the looks and words of their keeper. If 
tltey happen not to understand what he means when 
he tells them to do some particular act, they hesi- 
tate, look attentively at his face, and place their 
hand, perhaps, on some object, and do just as a deaf 
and dumb man docs when puzzled to understand 
another person's meaning. 

Orany-outan and Torłoisc.—[ln this anccdote the 
cause is well o e dkostod ate siej appear to 
be very alarmed or diSfusted at the sight of a tor- 
toise. When Jane was shewn a tortoise crawling 
alony the floor, she stood still in the attitude of an 
astonished actor at a theatre, and could not be in- 
duced to pass byit. But when she had got used to 
seeing the tortoise, she became less alarmed at its 
presence. Her amazement on beholding the animal, 
was, probably, owing to her never having seen one 
before, and therefore being in doubt whether it 
coułd hurt her or not. 

Sagacions Dog.—Mrs. 8. C. Hali, (a popular au- 
thoress,) has a dog which ;refuses to take food from 
off the ground, or out of the left hand. If a person 
hold a bit of meat or bread inqthe left hand, and try 
to decsive him by crossing the hands so as to place 
the left on the right sice, the dog will even then re- 
fuae to take it. But as soon as the food is held in 
the right hand he takes it immediately. 

The Cuokoo.—It is generally supposed that the 
cuckoo entirely deserts her young; but this appears 
to be an error, for Mr. Gray, of the British Museum, 
mentions, that a cuckoo which had laid its egg in a 
robin'%s nest, was seen, day after day, helping the 
robin to feed it, until at length it enticed it away 
from the nest. Other examples of the cuckoo's 
affection for her young one are said to have been 
observed. In a book called the Spirit of Łiteratere, 
(vol. i. page 229,) published in 1830, it is stated, 
that the Rev. Mr. Stafford found a young cuckoo in 
a nest in a Dale, Peak of Derbyshire, and, 
having tied a string to its leg to prevent its fying 
away from the nest, he very frequently, for many 
days, saw the old cuckoo feed her young one while 
he stood very near them. The young cuckoo does 
not change any of its feathers until it has left our 
country. 

Snake and Mice-—=Mi M. L. Becvor says that, a 
few years ago, an old man, who was nicknamed the 
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Duke of York, mieć often be seen sitting on the 
steps of King's College Chapel, Cambridge, with a 
basket full of our common shakek, which be had 
caught and trained to catch miee, for which purpose 
he sold them to the collegians. 

p Zhe Fiper.—lt has never bcen seen in Ireland, 
and, probably, does not exist there. Superstitious 
people say that it js not found in that country, bę- 
cause St. Patrick banished it. But it is not more 
wongerful that the viper is not found there, than 
+ is that the mole and nighiingale are not found 
there. 

The Toad.-=The toad gheds its skin at certain in- 
tervals, the old one coming of, and leaving a new 
one, which has been formed underneath, in its stead. 
What do you suppose it does with ite cast off skin, 
or old coat as we may callit? Jt does not give it 
away to any poorer toad to wear, neither does it sell 
it to the old clothes-man. Perhaps you think it 
leavea it on the ground, as the snake does its cast 
off cvat-of-armour. No, it does not do either the 
otfę or the other; but it swallows it at one mouth- 
fulę making a clothes-press of its stomach. Is not 
thós a very strange fact? ft is positively true, and 
the warty-eft, and thc caterpillare of the puss-moth 
m. of the hawk-moth, also eat their own cast-off 
skins. 

Land Lobster.-There are several species of lob- 
sters ; but, perhaps, the most remarkable one is the 
scotpion-lobster, which is found in India, and gene- 
rally on the land, where it destroys the new made 
roads by forming holes under them. 

Sensrs of Crabs.—Their senses are very Acute, 
especially their sight, hearing, and smell. Most of 
my readers have heard of, or seen, the crab'3 eyes, 
which are placed on the end of two httle pro- 
jectinę knobs, above and on cach side of the mouth; 
few, however, have seen the crab's ear, yet it is 
very easily found, and it ia a little triangular bump, 
placed near the base of the feelers. This bump has 
a small membrane stretched over it, and communi- 
cates with a small hollow, which is the internal ear. 
The organ of smell is not «o easily perceptible, 
though it is vŚry evident that tliey possess that sense 
toan acute degree. 

Beckoning Crab.—1It has a singular habit of hold- 
ing up the large claw in frontof the body, as if it 
was beckoning 10 somo one at a distance, wherefore 
it has acqured the name of the beckoning crab. 

Cocoa-nut Crab.—This species ie very common on 
all the dry land at Keeling Island, South America, 
and grows to a monstrous sizę. |]t has a pair of 
very strong and heavy pincers, with which it opens 
cocoa-nuts. Mr. Liesk assured Mr. Darwin, the 
naturahst, that he had repeatedly seen it do 80. It 
begins by tearing the husk, fibre by fibre, and al- 
ways from that epd under which the three eye-holes 
are placed ; when this is done, the crab begina ham- 
mering with its heavy claws on one of thęse eye- 
holes, till it makes an opening. Then, turning round" 
its body, it extracts the contents of the nut by means 
of a pair of pincers in its hind claws. 

New Nomenclature.—Modern naturalists do not 
call spiders, scorpions, and mites, lusecta, but 
Arągchnidans. This word may appear to you to 
bo diflicult to utter; but I do not know why it 
should be more so than the word hippopotamue or 
rhinoceros. It is pronounced as jf it were spelt 
A-rackny-dans. 

Vast Spider's Web.—The nets which some species 
of spiders spiń are very large. Lieutenant Smyth, 
during a recent journey in South America, saw one 
which was about twenty-five feet high, and nearly 
fifty feet long, and wag suspended tó some trees; 
the threads were very strońg, and the empty skins of 
thousands of insecta were seen hanging to the net, 
which spposre to be the abodeof a great number of 
spidece, arger than any which are ever seen in 

ngland. 

Bombardier, or Artillery Beetle. When one at- 
tempts to catch it, it makes a noise like a pop-gun, 
and discharges a sort of smoke.e II this smoke 
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chance to get Into the eyes, it will make them 
smart as if they had been bathed in brandy. Rennie 
says that this beetle is not always prepared, or 
at least in the humour, to fite its guns, and that 
he has several times been disappointed when 
he wanted it to exhibit its performance; but 
Stephens says he has invariably found that it is 
resdy to fire at all times, and that Mr. Cooper told 
him that one which he found at Cobham, in the be- 
ginning of spring, fired thirteen times in rapid'suc- 
cession. Mr. Frederick Holme having thrown some 
of these beetles into spirits of wine, they fired oif 
their artillery with great perseverance, as long as 
they were alive, the smoke escaping in bubhles froin 
the surface. This gentleman found that the dis- 
charge may be produced when the insect is dead, if 
the end of its body be pressed. He discovered this 
accidentally in touching some specimens which had 
been dead eighteen hours, when one gave iifteen 
and another nineteen discharges ; and he afterwards 
obtained discharges from specimens dead four days, 
but most of these onły emitted a black grainy fluid, 
without smoke, along with the noise. ż 


[The anecdotes of Insects are very amns- 
ing, from the whirligig beetle to the 
Brougham butterfiy—the latter named 
from a mark on its wings resembling a 

rofile, of Lord Brougham. The volume 
1s liberally sprinkled with pretty cnts.] 
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THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, NO. CXLI. 
Character of TFilkes, by Lord Brougham. 
(Conciuded from page 61.) 8 


Ir we are to judge of his speaking by 
the very few samples preservef of it, we 
should form a very humble estimate of 
its merits. Constant declamation about 
rights, and liberties, and tyrants, and cor- 
ruption, with hardly the merit of the most 
ordinary ceommon-pluces on these hack- 
neyed topies, seem to fill up its measure ; 
with neither fact, nor argument, nor point, 
nor anything at all happy or new in the 
handling of the threadbare material. But 
what it wanted in force it probably made 
up in fury: and, as calliug names is an 
easy work to do, the enruged maltitude as 
easily is pleased with what suits thcir 
excited feelings, gratifying the eraving for 
more stimulus which such 'excitement 
Po: That he failed, . and signally 

ailed, whenerer he was called upon o 
address an audience which rejects suć 
matter, is very certain. In Parliament he 
was seldom or never heard after his own 
case had ceased to ocenpy the public 
attention ; and nothing can be Worse than 
his address to the Court of Common Pleas 
when he was discharged. The occasion, 
too, on'which he failed was a great one, 
when a victory for constitutional principle 
had been gained perhaps by him certainly 
in hie person. All the people of London 
were hanging on the lips of their leader ; 

et nothing could be worse or feebler than 
his address, Bf which the Lurden was a 
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topie aa much out of płace as possible in 
u court of justice, where the atriet letter 
of the law had alone prevailed; and the 
topie was handled with miserable inefi- 
ciency. * Liberty, my lords, liberty has 
been the object of my life ! liberty'*—and 
so forth. He might about as weli have 
sung a song, or lifted his hat, and given 
three cheers. 

In his writingas, - tj koo, his dedication 
to Lord Bute of * Roger Mortimer," a 
tragedy, his notes on Warburton, and his 
ironical criticism on the Speaker's repri- 
mand to the Printera,we trace much of 
that power of wit and of humour which he 
possessed to an extraordinary degree in 
private society. The last of these three 
pieces is by far the best, though he himself 
greatly preferred the first. |lt must be 
„allowed, however, that neither is very 
original ; and that they might easily 
enough have occurred to a diligent reader 
of Świft, Addison, Arbuthnot, and of 
Bolingbroke's dedication to W alpole, under 
the name of D'Anvers—a very superior 
production, in all respects, to the dedica- 
tion of * Roger Mortimer.” 

Of his convivial wit no doubt can 
remain. Gibbon, who passed an evening 
with him in 1762, when both were militia 
officers, says, * I scarcely ever met with a 
better companion; he has inexhaustible 
spirits, infinite wit and humour, and a 
grcat deal of knowledge.” Ile adds, *a 
thorough profligate ię principle as in 
practice ; his life stained with every vice, 
and his conversation full of blasphemy 
and indecency. These moralx he glories 
in; for shame is a weakness he has long 
since surmounted.” This, no doubt, is 
greatly exaggerated; and the historian, 
believing him really to confess his political 
profligacy, is perhaps in error also,—* he 
told us that in this time of public dissension 
he was resolved to make his fortune.” 
Possibly this waa I'ttle more than a variety 
of his well-known saying to some one who 
was fawning on him with extreme doc- 
trines—* I hope you don't take me for a 
Wilkite.” ; 

Of his wit and drollery some passages 
are preserved in society ; but of these not 
many can with propriety be cited. 


One irrąi remains to be added, but 
that a high one, and for a demagogue 


essential. He was a courageous man. 
Neither politiecally nor py did he 
know what fear was. Into no risks for 
his party did he ever hesitate to rush. 
From no danger, individually, was he ever 
known to turn away. The meeting which 
he gave Secretary Martin, and which 
nearly cost him his life, was altogether 
unnecessary ; he might'easily have avoided 
it: and, when a wild young Ścotch officer 
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asked satisfaction for something said 
against his country, he met no refusal of 
his absurd demand ; bnt was ordered on a 
distant service before he could repair to 
Flanders, whither Wilkes went to fight 
him, after the Mareschal's Court of France 
had interdicted a meeting in that country. 

Some of the other honourable feelinga, 
which are usually found in company with 
bravery, seem generally to have belonged 
to him. He was a man, apparently, of 
his word. In his necensities, though he 
submitted to eleemosynary aid for peca-- 
niary supplies, and maltreated his wife 
to relieve his embarrassnents, he yet had 
virtne enough to avoid any of the many 
disreputable expedients which have made 
the condition of the needy be compared 
to the impossibility of keeping an empty 
sąck upright. His worst offence, and 
that which brings his honesty into 
greatest discredit, is certainly the play- 
ing a game in political virtue, or driving 
a commerce of patriotism, which the 
reader of his story is constantly struck 
with ; and in no instance does this appear 
more plainly than in such attempts at 
pandering tó the passions of the people, 
as his addressing a canting letter to the 
Lord Mayor, when refusing, as Sheriff of 
London, to attend the procession to St. 
Paul's on the occasion of the King's ac- 
cession. He grounds his refusal on the 
preference he gives to * the real adminis- 
tration of justice, and his unwillingness 
to celebrate the accession of a prince, 
under whose inauspicious reign the Con- 
stitution has been grossly and deliberately 
violated.” That this was a measure to 
catch mob applause, is proved by his 
sending a draft of his epistle to Junius for 
his opinion ; and in his note, inclosing the 

aper, Re calls it a * manceuvre. *— 
Woodjal's Junius, 1. 324. 


* In admitting the polished nners of Wiłkes, 
and that he had lived much in gdod society, some- 
what in the best, we do not admit that his turn of 
mind was not in some sort vulgar : witness his let- 
ters to Junius throughout— particularly the papers 
wherein he describes Juniuss private communica- 
tions to him as *stirring up his spiruts like a kisa 
from Chłoe;” and asks the "great unknown?” to 
accept of what? Books? Valuable MSS.? Inte. 
resting information? No—but tickets to the Lord 
Mayor's dinnec—his intolerable dinner—and the 
Lady Mayoress's far more intolerable ball; with a 
hint to bring his Junia, if there be one. —Woodfadli, 
I. 323. © 

When, 'in 1817, Mr. Paa stated his strong 
opinion in the House of Commons on Wilkes's 
character, and the shame that his popularity brought 
on the people of England for a time, Mr. Wilberforce 
expressed his thanks to him, and confirmed his 
statements. Mr. Canning, however, observed that 
Wilkes was by no means a singular instance of 
demagogues not being respectable ; and added, 


He's Knight o' th' shire, and represents them all; 


which is an exaggerated view, certainly. Sir Philip 
Francis, the morning after, remonstrated strongly, 
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French Eloquence.=W hat * virtuous in- 
dignation, concentrated grief, and avenging 
justice” are embodied in the following 
eloqnent apostrophe, that M. Cormenin, 
(Timon), puts into the mouth of the 
revolution of July : 


«' T had nothing to expect from those who followed 
fallen royalty to Ghent, and who always paraded 
the doctrines of the Restbration with an audacity 
as frank as it was unblushing. But you, the men 
of July, —you whom I drew from your obscurity,— 
you whom I took by the hand, and whom Icarried, 
step by step, to the summit of power,—what have 

ou inade of my honour ? |" am I become the 
aiabine stock of Europe? Why, when the jindig- 
nant nations bend their looks on thcir oppressors, 
am J no more present to their hopes—nay, not 
even to their recollection ? Why does my name no 
mord tremble on their lips when they murmur 
sacr8d words of liberty? Jave I shed my purest 
oblood only to expiate the triumph of my principle 
by the bitter mockery of its consequences? Inde- 
pendence, liberty, country, honour, virtue, you 
have weighed them all in golden scales. You have 
infused your base cowardice into those assemblies 
of legislators who of old, to the sublime accenta of 
the Marseillaise, poured out fourteen armies on the 
enemy,—among those tradesmen from whom sprang 
the heroes of our mighty wars,—among those ill- 
used operatives who will not have learned to know 
you till after you have ruined and undone them. 
You have been to the extremity of Europe to en- 
treat a kingling to be graciously pleased to accept 
the money of our artisans and our labourers; and I 
have seen you pass the seas, tribute in hand, to beg 
at the knees of flouting America the pardon of 
General Jackson and oblivion for our victories. 
Continue to degrade your establishment. Muffie it 
round with gliążening tinsel of police and stock- 
jobbing. Play the gentleman of the wardrobe with 
your petty princes. Play the Louis XIV./s mar- 
quises, with hobnailed shoes and pothouse oaths. 
Play the hgroes and conquerors, with the marabouts 
of Malomet and the soldiers of the Pope, whilst 
the lance of an Austrian pandour shall strike you 
motionless with fright. Smile to see petty Gotha, 
that hegetter of chiłdren (a prince is a pleasant 
calling), trample under his horses” feet the majesty 
of the sovereipn people. liave everywhere, and 
above everytling, the dread of everything. Muster 
your principles under the care of your beadles. 
Suspend over our heads the Jatent and gloomy 
terror of your confiseations and your banishments 
beyond sea. Violate the sancity and the modtsty 
of our hearths. Calculate at the cost price, on your 
downy sofas, what may be the worth of a suborner 
of charters, or of a hireling pensioner; but in 
mercy to the virtue of the people, in mercy parade 
not before it the spectacle of your apostasies and 
the corruption of your examples. Go! the love of 
liberty which, under yonr iinpure breath, withera 
and sickens in its soul, must surely be reanimated 
when it shall be time; and, whatever you may do to 
stupify this noble people, there will yet remain 
enough of intelligence to comprehend all the ill 
you ae done S and justice enough to punish 

ou »e 


The Countess of Huntingdon.—That a 
woman of high rank and princely fortune 
should have devoted herself to the task of 


in company of other friends, with Mr. B., upon his 
saying anything in disparagement of a man run 


down by the Court. He regarded the qffence as 
greatly avated by the praise which had been 
given to Lórd Mansfield, against whom he inveighed 


bitterly. This tone, so precisely that of'Junlus upon 
both subjects, was much remarked at the time. 
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diffasing Christianity through the country, 
of establishing missions, and constructing 
elaborate and costly machinery, for the 
efiectuation of her object, is not in itself a 
„very extraordinary fact; bat that she 
should have carried out this design with 
such complete success,—should havę ex- 
hibited so much acute judgment and prac- 
tical knowledge of human nature in ils 
ogress,—and thąt'she should have ad- 
ressed herself with such singular skill, to 
that part of the character of the men with 
whom she corresponded and treated, 
which, in almost all instances, proved to 
be the most valnerable, is a fact, perhaps, 
withont any parallel in the history of,the 
Gospel. Ałl other women who distin- 
ished themselves in the dissemination of 
religious doctrines, were enthusiasts alone.« 
Lady Huntingdon superadded to the high- 
est enthusiasm, great purity of intention 
und elearness of mind : she saw not merely 
what was to be done, but the best way to 
do it; and she applied herself with such 
energy and diseretion to the gigantie un- 
dertakings in which she enyaged, that 
where others must have failed amidst 
sneers and ridicule, she succeeded amidst 
the wonder and admiration even of her 
opponents. All this was to be uttributed 
to the mental strength of her character— 
to the firmness of her resolution—and, 
above all, to the serenity and perseverance 
of her temper. She was, perhaps, the 
only religious enthusiast of her own, or 
any other age, who reckoncd amongst her 
intimate associations some of the most li- 
centious of her contemporaries. Possibly 
the athcist was abashed in the presence 
of so męch real virtue ; possibly he was 
stąggered in his dark faith ; and she may 
have thus hoped to reclaim him by free 
and unsuspicious intercourse. That she, 
who laboured in common with Wesley 
and Whitefield, should also have bcen the 
friend of Bolingbroke, is an evidence alike 
of her moral supremacy and her good 
sense ; yet it is not to be denied that there 
are strange things in her life—things 
„which wortdly people will be disposed to 
treat with scepticism, and into the*spirit 
of which nobody can enter except those 
wlo are * re-born,” like the Countess her- 
self. One character that stands aut pro- 
mitently from the canvasfis exceedingly 
beautifu. ; but some of the acecssories are 
grotesque, and fall of painful distortion. 
The little anecdotes of the grace that fell 
ih córtain quarters; the odd mixture of 
the earth and the heatens that now and 
Shi gomea in, where ono is least prepared 
Sożyktuh, earious «nibns of the social and 
„Be spiritual; the strange instances of 
puniełunŚwt and conversion ; the ugonies 
of sin, and the hyperholical bliss of godli- 
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ness ; and the Jangnage of the conventicle 
which is scattered prodigally and, perhaps, 
ostentatiously, powa the volumes, 
have the effect of taking away something 
from the quiet power of the principal 
figure. But it must be borne in mind that 
these were the elements upon which, and 
through which, the Countess of Hunting 
don worked; that her life, without these 
emhellishments, would be the vase with- 
out the flowers ; and that, whatever effect 
such passionate and flighty images may 
have upon the reader who is unaccustomed 
to this species of inspired diction, Lady 
Huntingdon could not have dispensed with 
them, and have achieved her ends. 


Śtcienttfic JFactg. 


ARTESIAN WELL AT PARIS. 


M. MuLor, who has the contract for 
borińg the Artesian well, at Grenelle, and 
has now arrived at a depth of 505 metres, 
(1,645 English feet,) has just made a new 
agreement, by which he undertakes to 
bore 'to the depth of 600 metres, if the 
water shonld not previously make its ap- 

earance. At this moment, the boring 
instrument is traversing a bed of greenish 
cluy, filled with iron pyrites. It is the 
opinion of Messrs. Arago, Constant Pre- 
vost, Elie de Beaumont, and of M. Mulot 
himself, that the water will soon appear, 
perhaps in a few days, as the boring indi- 
cates the proximity of the sand, in which 
the water is known to lie. The thermo- 
metrical observations, made from time to 
time, shew that the temperature continues 
to increase with the depth. At a depth of 
2,000 feet, Paris would possess a perma- 
nent thermal spring.—Galignani : Times. 


DEAFNE83. * 


Obstruction of the Fustachian tnbe is 
a cause of deafness, thongh not a very 
frequent one.” *1t may arise,' says Mr. 
Curtis, in the Report of the Dispensary 
for Diseases of the Ear, * from a variety 
of circumstances—from ulceration, adhe- 
sion, stricture, induration, and olypus. 
In some of such cases the obstruction, 
when slight, may be removed by a gargle 
of cayenne pepper and port wine, and in 
other instance by injecting air into the 
tubes ; for which purpose, as long ago as 


* 1820, I had an instrument constructed by 


Mr. Thompson, of Great Windmiji-street, 
Piccadilly. But in other cases, such as 
where the passage isnot merely obstructed, 
but obliłerated, it is manifest no such re- 
medy can be applied, and the disease must 
be considered incurable. A few years 
since, when I wgs in Paris, M. Duleau 
was kind enough to shew me his mode of 
employing the catheter, and other instru- 
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ments, for removing obstructions of the 
Eustachian tube ; and I procured a sęt of 
instruments for the same purpose from 
Charriere, and have had recourse to them, 
occasionally, for the last four years, in 
slight cases of obstruction. The use of 
the catheter and air-pump is, however, in 
my opinion, by no means so sinple and 
harmless in ita effects as some of its less 
papa. advocates would have us 
believe. Operations of this kind are ex- 
ceedingly doubtful in their results; and 
certnin recent cases, where death occurred 
cither during or immediately after the 
employment of this mode of treatment, 
shew, in the most decisive manner, that it 
may often be productive of disastrous 
results ; in facet, the general sense of the 
public appears to be growing more aud 
more adverse to operations of any kind, 
except as aids to, not sabstitutes for, con- 
stitutional treatment.  Puncturing the 
membrana tympani, for example, was 
formerly an operation in great vogue; 
but it is now almost universally con- 
demned. Dr. John Tustin Berger, phy- 
wician to the King of Denmark, 'also 
attempted to cure his own deafness by 
perforating thc mastoid cells, but the 
operation terminated his cxistence ; thus 
affording a strikingę warning to all who 
might afterwards be tempted to follow so 
rash an example, either upon themselves 
or upon others.” 
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Lace Gloves, of silk and cotton, are principally 
made at Quorndon and Melbourne, upon the Pre- 
mier's estates. These lace gloves are a Lyonncse 
invention ; in which city the fowers Are made, by 
the application of the revolving card round the 
square cylinder, by the apparatwa, termed, from the 
name of the inventor, the Jacquard. But the 
Quorndon and Melbourne lace gloves are made hy 
numerous *' slides” being brought to act succes- 
sively upon the guides in producing the ornament. 
They are inferior, in that respect, to the Lyonnese 
gloves; but they are infinitely cheafer, and stronger. 
The Jacquard is now emplcyed by the English pa- 
tentees, Messrs. Draper, in the making of silk lace 
gloves ; whose articles far exceed the French gloves, 
both in workmanship and pattem: the French 
gloves, from the inferiority of the warp-hands, 
having many wide stitches in the flower, which 
spoils the appearance; the English are sound and 

erfect. It appears, that the fabricating of fiowered 
Jace gloves was first attempted at Melbourne in 
1822, to be made upon the principłe ef the barrel- 
organ acting upon the fuides; but wąs completed 
in Lyons, in 1830, by Timolon first anplying the 
Jacquard to the warp-frame improved by Altaire. 
The lateral slides operating upon the guides in imi- 
tation of the Jacquard, were applied in Quorndon, 
Leicestershire, in 1834-5.—Notlingham Jaurnal. 


Advantages of Ignorance.—There is no nation 
where madness is so rare as in Turkey, where the 
people of all others think the least.—Dr. Mad- 
den.—in France, Germany, and England—coun- 
tries most distinguished for, their intellectuali ac- 
tivity—the number of suicides is greater than in 
any other countries. 
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The Sea.—There is something in being near the 
sea like the confines of eternity. It is a new 
element, a pure abstraction. The mind lovćs to 
hover en that which is endless, and for ever the 
sąme. People wonder at a steam-boat, the inven- 
tion of man, managed by man, that makes its 
limpid path like an iron railway through the sea, ;1 
wonder at the sea itself, that vast łeviathan, smiling 
in its sleep, waked into fury, fathomless, boundless, 
a hugó world of water drops. Whence is it— 
whither goes it? Is it of eternity, or of nothing. 
Strange, ponderous riddlg, that we can neither 
penetrate nor grasp in our comprehension ; ebbing 
and flowing like human life, and swalłowing it up 
in thy remorseless womb—what art thou? What 
is there in common between thy life and ours, who 


" gaze at thee? Blind, deaf, and óld, thou seest not, 


hearest not, understandest not; neither do we under- 
stand, who behold and listen to thee! Great as 
thou art, unconscious of thy greatness, unwieldy, 
enornt0us, preposterouB twin-birth of matter! rest 
in thyędark, unfathomed cave of mystery, mockinę 
hunąj pride and weakness. Still is it given to the 
miud of man to wonder at thee, to confess its 
frnorance, and to stand in awe of thy stupendous 
might and majesty, and of its own being, that can 
question thine !—/Hazlitt. 

dgricullurał Chemistry. —The great French 
Chemist, Lavoisier, took a quantity of land into his 
own cultivation, and having analyzed the soil, and 
applied such substances to improve its quality as 
his chemicał knowledge suggested, he succecded in 
doubling its produce in a short time, 


Comparison of Speed. —A Ftench scientific Journal 
states that the ordinary rate is, per second : ; 
eet. 
Of a man walking ..2112+12000%%20400000500005 000 4 
Of a good horse in harneS$$......1««.«12ssssos 12 
OF a reindeer, in a sledge on the ice ...... 26 
Or an English race-horse 200000200 040000050205 500 43 
or a hare asacazoROatU AJOGALRR OODAORRRRRONDOÓLOPGOP ORA 88 
Ofa good saili ship n24400300000000000006000008 14 
Of the wind... 800390000000000D0008000000X20009034900Q 82 
OFS0WId zac okSGG Ów ści adw Ó ws iks 1 MJ 
Of a twenty-four-pounder cannon-ball...... ],300 
Of the airgwhich so divided, returns intn 
8DAC©-1.+100000000000000000000000000000000050000 550500 1,300 
Tumcs. 
Degrees of T'emperance.—The sketches of indivi- 
dua! conversion with which the British and Foreigu 
Temperance Society's Report abounds, remind us 
too much of the successive dosesof No. 1 and 2 of 
a well-known quack medicine, to be received as 
philosophical evidence.—Brftisk Crilie. [Little as 
we admire the fanatic zeal of the Temperance con- 
versionists, we are disposed to allow that their 
aqueous furor has done some indirect good—=though 
it has done *'*the State” no service. As Mr. Curtis 
observes, in his ciever little volume on Health, *' by 
powerfully calling attention to the tremendous evils 
of intemperance, 'Temperance Śocietiese have, 
doubtless, led many thousands of persons, who 
have not enrolled themselres under their banners, 
to see $le real state of the caze, and to abandon 
habits so fatally destructive of physical, moral, and 
intellectua] excellence."] 


Longevily of Quakers.— " Friends” appear to 
luxuriate in the sleepy little town of Chesterfield, in 
Derbyshire, noteqpfor its zig-zag church-spire. The 
united ages of one hundred successtve burials of 
friends in Chesterfield monthly meeting, ending 
November 27, 1834, was 4,790 years neven months ; 
which gives an average of forty-seven years ten 
montha: nineteen reached the age of eighty and 
upwards, and thirty rcached the age of seventy and 
upwards. , 

English Sundays.—The French ridicule our in- 
door propensities, Lęń saying that our frincipal 
amusement, especially on Sundays, consists in 
etaying at home, and looking out of thęgwindows.— 

'urfis, 
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Mouniain Meal, consisting of slicified animalcule, 
łe extenaively used In Germany, to adulterate flour. 
«They are not wholly destitute of nutritive matter, 
the gełatinous substance of the anima], in some 
few j Pyaar not being greatly changed; but a 
very ldtge proportion thus fntroduced into German 
*bresd is purę silica, which is something worse than 
żo mrach finely-powdered;glass."—C urćis. 

Łondon.—ln winter, London is warm ; in spring 
1t le gay; in summer jt is shady; and in autumn it 
fs qulet.—/bid, 

4 Qolds,* comparati$ely, seldom arise;from mere 
exposure to wet; the cause to which, in this country, 
they are almost universally referred. If such ex- 
posure does produće this consequence, it is because 
there was some predisposing cause in the system of 
the individual attacked. The French, in con- 
sequence of being much in the open air, rarely 
catch colds; and frequently manifest surprise when 
they hear Englishmen express their fear qf cold, 
and inquire what this dreaded calamity ia—8o little 
acquaintance have tłisy with it.— 0d. p 

French Bread.—Those who havę admired the 
fine white bread of Paris, should be told that tKe 
French bakers commonly adultorate their fłour 
with gypsum, or plaster of Paris. 

Penny Postage. — To produce the Rame gross 
revenue as at present—£2,339,738, say, 42,400,000 
—would require, at a penny rate, 576 millions of 
letters—576 millions !'—Quarterly Reriew. 


Railways for Invalids.—To thousands, and tens ” 


of thousands in this overgrown Babylon, the run to 
Boxmoor, or Tring, and back, twice or thrice a 
week, will prove a means of preserving health 
and zrolonging life inore powerful than all the 
drugs in Apothecaries' Hall. —Dr. James Johnson.— 
(The ratio of danger in the Hall and on the Rail- 
way, we take to be even.] 

Smoke of London.—The atmosphere of the „me- 
tropolis miyht be much improved, if all factories, 
gas-works, breweries, e. wereg compelled to con- 
sume the smoke generated in them. —Curżis. [Many 

ersons tegard the tall chimneys in and about 
London as humane contrivances for the publie 
health, by carrying the smoke to a Yreat height ; 
whereas these chimneys, by their altitude, increase 
draught through furnaces. ] 

Fortoru Bachelors:.—That the marriage-state is 
favourable to mental as well as to bodily health, is 
shewn by the fact noticed in a lecture by M. An- 
dral,—that in France, two-thirds of the suicides 
are committed by bachelors ; and he adds, that the 
satne remark has been made in England. 


Tatermarriage.—1t appears to be a law of nature, 
that frequent intermarriagęs among a particular 
famiły, class, or nation, have a tendency to produce 
mentał and bodily degeneracy; and the more 
limited the circle to which they are confined, the 
greater is the degeneracy. This accounta for the 
fact, that the children of cousina, or other near 
relations, are so alten weak in intellect—sometimes 
even idlotic.- It is well known, that idiotcy is by no 
means pare in some of the royal and noble families 
of Spain and Portugal, among which the practice of 
marrying nietes and cousins prevails. 

' The Brilish Beggar, by profession, has had his 
ortrait-painters in almost all ares. Uhder Henry 
I1I, the mendicenta, drłven to desperation, bye 

the suppression of the monasteries, had recourse 

to such excessta, tat we find 72,000 of them hanged 
for thieving in that retgn=—Quvarieriy Review. 


! Fielding.—How refreshing it is to return to the 
vigorons, healthy air of his style, after being per- 
fumed and pasfiłled to death by the tawdry trash of the 
day. There is more strength in half a page of Field- 
Ing orPBmollett tan ina whole slsip-load of the 
diluted, rage sentimentality: with which 
the socaled fa łe novelists, male, female, 
and epitene, drench their patients. —/Dbid. 
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Mechanical Triumpha.—Contributing as they do 
to our most immediate and pressing wants—ap- 
ealing to the eye by their magnitude, and often 
y their grandeur, and associated, in many cases, 
with the warmer impulses of humanity and person- 
al safety—the labours of the mechanist and engi- 
neer acquire a contemporary celebrity, which is not 
vouchsafed to the results of scientific research, or 
to the productions of literature and the fine arts. 
The gigantin steam-vesseł, which expedites and 
facilitates the intercourse of nations—the canal, 
which unites two distant-seas—the bridge and the 
aqueduct, which span .an impassable valley—the 
harbour and the breakwater, which shelter our 
vessels of peace and of war—the railway, which 
hurries us along on the wings of mechanism—and 
the ae beacon, which throws its directing beama 
over the deep—address themselves to the secular 
interests of every individual; and obtain for the 
engineer, who invented or who planned them, a 
high and a welł-merited popular reputation.—Zdin- 
burgh Review. . 
Ezerciae.—The late Sir Walter Farquhar, when 
precluded by age from going abroad, used to walk 
five miles a-day in his own house.—C'urtis, 


Słandard of Fałue.—It is evident that the Bańk 
of England approve of the foundation on which our 
Mdhnetary System is based, viz. that gold should 
be the standard of value, £3 17:. lO$d. per oz. ; 
and that all paper should be payable in that metal, 
when demanded. 1 grant that they are by no 
means singular in this opinion, for they have the ma- 
jority of the nation with them ; but it should not be 
forgotten that the argumenta adduced in its favour 
have not bcen such as to convince foreigners of the 
correctness of the measure; for, with the excep- 
tion of the United States of America, (where gold 
has been made a joint standard with silver,) no 
country, save our own, has fixed gold as its stand- 
ard.— From a well-timed and clever pamphilet, en- 
titled Metallic Currency, the Cause of the Money 
Ćrwis in England and America. 

Lord North and Fox.—Lord North, when con- 
temptuously alluded to by Fox, as '' that thing 
termed a minister,” replied,-—*' the honourable 
gentleman calls me a thing, and, (patting his ample 
stomach,) an unshapely thing I am; but when he 
adds /kał thing termed a mintsier, he calla me that 
which he himself is most anxious to become, and, 
therefore, I take it as a compliment. — Quarterly 
Review. 

Death of the Duke of Bedford.—We regret to an- 
nounce the death of the Duke of Bedford, at his 
seat in Scotland, on the 20th ult. His Grace was 
in his 74th year: he was a Knight of the Garter, 
a Privy-Councillor, Recorder of Bedford, a Di- 
rector of the pritish Institution, and Patron of 
the Russell Institution, a Doctor of Laws, F.8.A. 
His Grace was also a Fellow of the Linnsean Society, 
and was a skilfu] botanist: he was the author of 
a treatise upon the Pine-tree, entitled Pinefum 
Woburnense—quoted in the Ziterary World, vol. i., 
p. 144; and was an occasional Contribut« to the 
Gardeners' Magazine.—The late Duke was a kind 
and benóvolent man. "At Woburn, (which was 
not the whole, or largest, field of his benevolence,) 
sQup was given to the poor weekly. Wine was 
given to them, on application, in sickness. Fuel 
was sold to them, at reduced prices, during the 
winter. The privilege of once a week picking up 
and carrying home the collected 'fallen wood” in 
the noble park of 3,500 acres, abounding in trees, 
was much greater than a I. would sujpose. 
Every Christmas, the sum of 100 guineas was sent 
to the clergytńan of the parish, to be distributed 
in meat, fuel, and clothing. —Morning Newspaper. 
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ST. PETER'S CHURCH, AND GRAM- 
MAR-SCHOOL, SOUTHWARK. 


Few of the altered -portions of the me- 
tropołis exhibit such evidence of real 
improvement as the important suburb of 
" Sotthwark, ocenpying an area very nearly 
eqnal to that of the city of London itself. * 
Qur recollections of this locality extend 
through upwards of thirty years; in which 
period much of its"antique character has 
PSE, and many A picturesque fea- 
ture have we unwillingly lost sight of; 
thongl, fortnnately, there is yet preserved 
to us, in this distriet, one of the most mug- 
nificent monuments of the piety of past 
ages, which the Ee. ot even the 
nation, possesses. Well do we remember 
the old High-street, with its pointed ga- 
bles, and * half-timbered,” over-hanging 
stories, with florid plaster-work, and dia- 
mond casements, such us characterised the 
street architecture of ancient London. 
These have long siuce given way to the 
unbroken parapet, and monotonons brick 
front ; and these again have been replaced 
by buildings altogether of another age 
and style.ł Such mutations of art are, 
however, but constantly reminding us that 
change is the characteristie of nature; and 
that we shall ać last * be changed.” 

Reverting to the very manifest improve- 
ments of Southwark, within the period 
just specified, we find, among them, the 
erection of one of the mostk'extensive and 
commodious market-places in the metro- 
polis; and the restoration and repair of 
the beautifnl church of Saint Sa*iour. The 
alterations consequent upon a new means 
of communication with the opposite bank 
of the Thames, bring us nearer to the 
łocality of the subject of the Engraving 
upon the annexed page. Previous to the 
construction of the superb iron * South- 
wark Bridge,” in 1814, Bankside, from 
London to Blackfriars bridges, presented 
a comparatively uninteresting succession 
of wharfs and warehouses, and irregu- 
larly-built dwelling-houses ; but, upon the 
formation of the viaduet to the new bridge, 


Area in Acres. Heuses. Population. 
* Cisy of London.......6_00....... 17,315...20. 122,395 
Southwark... .«2..0...590.......22,482......134.117 
> Census of 1831. 
+ We allude to the Grecian and ltalianized facade, 
of the western Ride of the present High-afgeet, lead- 
ing to the superb new London-ktidge, Also óf Gre- 


cian characfer; though in strange contrast with ' 


the recollection sf the picturesque old English 
structure, for which it ha» been substitnted. The 
'character of the contrast is maintained in the new 
buildings of Śt. Thomas's Hospital, rising according 
to the piecemmeal removal of tke old foundation. 
The taste of the new Grammar-ichóol o/ St. Olave 
„fs, hówever, more in accordance witch the date ol 
thę fouwdation ; it hging "* ly the vw; latest Tudor 
or Eliżahethan style, but in far botter taste than the 
latter bpithęt KeNeraliy imples:" the details arc 
elever, and the whole effect 1: picturesgue, 
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extensive improvements were planned on 
each side: the most important of which 
was the erection of a mansion-like pile 
westward, by the Messrs. Pott, upon a 
tract of ground which has, for nearly 
two centuries, been occupied as vinegar- 
works;* and which originally formed a 
portion of the park of the ancient palace 
of the Bishops of Winchester, stuted to 
have heen built by Bishop Gifford, about 
the year 1107: "The. property is held of 
the see of Winchester for lives, by Messrs. 
Pott ; who, coujointly with the Bishop of 
Winchester, have generously given the 
northern extremity of the grounds for the 
site of the new Church and Grammar- 
school; being situate in the parish of 
Saint Saviour.t | 
THE CHURCH. 

Tt is gratifying to find, that, in this neigh- 
bourhood of furnaces and faetories, steam- 
engine chimneys, wharfs and warchonses, 
and amidst the smoke and din of husy art, 
the spiritnal wants of the community have 
not been overlooked. Not only is the re- 
storation of the church of Saiut Sawiour 
hastening to completion, by the re-edifica- 
tion of the nave; but another church has 
just bcen erected within the same parish, 
on the north side of a street, recently 
formed, from the Southwark-bridge-road 
to Park-street. The new Church is a neat 
building, in the pointed style; and is of 
fine light brick, with stone dressings. At 
the western end rises an embattled tower, 
eiphty-four feet in height, with sqnare tur- 
rets at the angles: the eastern gable is 
surmounted with an enriched cross, tur- 
rets, Śzc.: the prineipal entrunces are at 
the west end, and at tn south side, under 
an enriched stone heudway, beneath the 
central window. The internal area is 
cighty fect long, and forty-six feet wide, 
with galleries; and is capable of holding 
1,200 persons; one-third being appropri- 
ated to free rittings, and about the same 
proportion to pew seats, at very low 
rents. The cost of the bnilding, 64,671, 
has been contributed by the Trusteea of 
« Hyndman's Bounty; being a portion of 
the mnnificent donation of .£100,000, de- 
voted, in fulfilment of the wish of the late 
Miss Hyndman, to the erection of churches 

* "These premises were occupied as vinegar- 
works by a Mr. Rush, so long ago as 1641, and con- 
tinued in his family till 1790 ; when they came into 
the possession of the present preprietors, whose 
famiły had carried on a manufactory of the same 
kind for seventy years, in Manscel-strcet, Whute- 
chapel. 

+ The parish of Saint Saviour extends from the 
site of old London bridge, east, to Gravel-lane, west, 
aud is divided into two liberties; that of the Ba- 
rough, avd that of the Cliuk. Tle property above 
described is s portion of the Clink, włuch extends 
from the Thames to Sutłolk-street, and from Win- 
chcnter-street, east, to Gravel-lane, south. 
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in populous districts. A further sum of, 
about .£1,700 has been raised by sub- 
seription, among the parishioners, for the 
a 5 decoration, and furniture of the 
edifice. 


THE SCHOOL. 


Religion and education should ever go 
hand in hand—though this position be of 
somewhat difficult maintenance in these 
changeful times.  Accordingly, a new 
School beside a new Church mnst be a 
subject of congratulation. 


Nearly adjoin- _ 
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ing the west end of St. Peter's Church, has 
been erected a Śchool-house and appurte- 
nances, in the Elizabethan domestic style, 
of brick, with stone dressings; corre- 
sponding with the former edifice. The 
School is forty-seven feet long by twenty-. 
one feet wide; attached to which are an 
English School, thirty-five feet long by 
eighteen feet wide; and a commodiona 
residence for the haad-master ; the cost 
of the whole being about .£3,000. The 
event is thus briefty recorded upon the 
foundation-stone : 


THE SCHOOL-HOUSE OF THE FREE GRAMMAR-SCHOOL 
OF THE PARISNIONERS OF TRE PARISH OF ST. BAVIOUR, IN SOUTAHAWARK, 

FOUNDED IN THE 4TH YEAR OF THE REIGN OF QUEEN ELIZABETH, 

HAVING FALLEN INTO DECAY, 
THE FIRST STONE OF THESE SCHOOLS 
WAS LAJD BY THE TREASURER, 
IN THE PRESENCE OF THE OTHER GOVĘKNORSK, THE MASTERS, AND SCHOLAR3, 
ON THE 9TH DAY OF MAY, A.V. 1839, 
AND 1N THE SECOND YEAR OF THE REIGN OF OUR SOVEREIGN LADY 


QUEEN VICTORIA. 
THE GLD SCHOOL-IOfSE, SITUATED ON TIE SOUTH SIDE 
OF TIE PARISH CHURCH OF STP. RAVIOUR, 
WAS DISPOSED OF UNDER THE POWERS OF 
AN ACT OF PARLIAMENT PASSED IN THE LAST SFSSTOK, 
AND THE SITE OF TIIESE NEW HUILDINGS WAB THE GLFT Ot THE 
RIGHT REV. CHARLES RICHARD SUMNER, D.D. 
LORD BISHOP OF WINCHESTER; 
AND OF CIHARLES POTT, ARTHUR POTT, AND WILLIAM POTT, ESQUTRES, 
H18 LORDSHIP'£ LESSEES. 
THE KXPENSE OF THE STRUCTURE 
BEING DEFRAYED FROM THE FUNDS OF THE SCHOOL. 


GOVERNORS, 
„JOHN CŁUTTON, (TREASURER,)) CHARLES POTT, ) 
FREDERICK PERKINS, ESQUIRES. WILLIAM POTY, ESQUIRES. 
HENRY PERKINS, THOS. BULCÓKK BURBIDGE, j 


TRE REV, LANCELOT SRARPE, M.A., HEAD MASTER. 
J. J. RAMSEY, B.A., SECOND MASTER. 


8. SPILLER, 


WRITING MASTER. 


CHRISTOPKER EDMONDS, ESQ., ARCHITECT. 


The first stone of the Church was laid 
by the Bishop of Winchester, in the au- 
tnnn of 1838; and the first stone of the 
Grammar-achool, by John Clutton, Esq., as 
above stated. Both buildings have been 
erected from designa, and under the super- 
intendence of Mr. Christopher Kdmonds, 
resident inthe parish. The Church, we un- 
derstand, was consecrated on the 7th of 
November : and the School will be opened 
by the annual examination, en November 
the I8th, in commemoration of the birth- 
day of Queen Elizabeth, which is on No- 
vember the 17th, but falls, this year, on a 
Sunday. We are happy to learn, that, in 
the new Śchool, the benefits of a moral and 
religious education, aecording to the teneta 
ofthe Established Charch, will be extendede 
to a larger number of scholars than the 
old School-house could accommodate. 

The original School-house, on the sonth 
side of St. Saviour's churchyard, was burned 
in 1676; but was immediately rebuilt. It 
is of briek, two stories in height; and had, 
until lately, a scroll canopy over the door- 
way. Adjoining, is a ftee English School, 
founded by Mrs. Dorothy Appleby, about 


1681, for tbirty poor boys of the parish, to 
be instructed in reading, writing, and 
arithmetic. These two establishinents are 
provided tor in the new buildings; and, 
upon their remoral thither, the old School- 
houses will be taken down, and their site 
appropriated to the enlargement of the 
Borough Market; an improvement which : 
will also open to view the south side ot the 
renovated church of Saint Saviour. 

Altogether, we regard this twofold * im- 
provement ” as highly honourable to the 
taste, and munificence of its originators; 
whilst its beneficial influence upon the re- 
ligions and educational udvancement of 
the neighbourhood can 'scarccly be too 
highly $Ated. 

The Free Grammar-school of Saint Sa- 
viour's was incorporated by a charter of 
Qucen Elizabeth, dated the 4th day of 
June, in the 4th year of the said Quren. 
The School-house had been erected by cer- 
tain of the inhabitanta, * for the instrue- 
tion of youth, as well poor as rich, in 
grammatical learning.””* By the tharter, 
the original endowment amounied to .£40 
per annum ; six governors were appointed, 
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who were to be advised in the appoint- 
ment and government of the master and 
usher by the Bishop of Winchester, * or 
any other good and learned man.” [m- 
mediately after the charter, the goveruors 
„ordered that the school-master's wages 
should be .£20 yearly ; that children of the 
parish should be taught free, paying 2s. 6d. 
entrance ; and Sd. per annum „towards 
brooma and rox. The whole number of 
scholars was not to exceced 100; the 
head-master taking forty for his owu 
advantage: in 1614, he was allowed a 
dwelling-house in the parish, rent-free; 
and the governors had the discretion of 
inercasing his stipend, and taking chil- 
dren of other parishes and places. <In 
the above year, also, John Bingham, 
Fsq., one of the governors of the School, 
founded an endowment for two poor 
scholars at Cambridge or Oxford—* none 
bat poor and such as were forward in 
learning, and might be fit for the Univer- 
sity.” According to the Parliamentary Re- 
port, in 1818, the annual income of this 
school amounted to .£387 15s. id. The 
items of expenditure were :—head-master, 
4£100; "usher, .£70; - writine-master, 
4640; clerk, £10; exawiner, £2 25; 
gift to the poor, £2; Biugham's exhibi- 
tion, 620; cleaning school-room, 45; 
sundries, (including * books for presents 
on the anniversary : an excelleut item,) 
£11 9s.—Total, 2260 11s., bcing £127 
4s. 1d. less than the receipts. From tbis 
balance was paid, for repairs, about .£70 ; 
and the anniversary dinner, (another good 
item), and other small expenses, at .£20 
inore; Jeaving an ultimate balance of 
237 to be invested. When the head- 
master, (Rev. W. L. Fancourt, M.A.,) came 
into office, (in 1793,) there were but twenty- 
three scholars on the foundation ; but the 
School greatly improved in his time: he 
was a superior schołar, and a person of 
high character. In 188, there were sixty- 
elyht boys upon the foundation : each paid 
£l entrance, and 5s. a quarter to tle 
writing-school, and the like to the elassi- 
cal school. The above Report states : * with 
tle gan of writing and arithmetie, 
the education giveu at the School is; ac- 
cording to the provisions of the charter, 
entirely classical. It appears that this has 
operated to deter poor persons whę might 
he entitled to send their Gildren there 
from so doing; but, we are assured, that 
no poor child, whose parents have applied 
for his admission, has been refused.”* Mr. 
Fancourt stated, * that the parents hud de- 
clined to continue their children in a very 
*few instances, on learning that the School 
was merely classical: 'tbey were disap- 
pointed, in finding that it gave u better 
education Man they expected:” the plan 
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was that pursued at Eton: the examiner 
was the bead-master of Merchant Tailors' 
School. "There was a small funded pro- 
perty, given by different persons, chiefly 
intended for the masters; to which the 
celebrated Dr. lieberdcn  bequcathed 
.£400.* 


SWEDEN. 


Ir is a singular and embarrassing fact, 
that the Swedish natión, insulated from 
the mass of the European people, and 
almost entirely agriealtural, or pastorał, 
having in about 3,000,000 of individnals 
only 14,925 employed in manufactories, 
and these not congregated in one or two 
płaces, hut scąttered among 2,0537 fac- 
tories ; having no great standing army or 
navy; no extended commerce ; no affiux 
of strangers; no consideruble city but 
one ; and having schools and universities 
in a fuir proportion, and a powerful and 
complete church establishmentundisturbed 
in its labours by sect or schism; is, not- 
withstanding, in a more demoralized state 
than any nation in Earope—more demo- 
ralized even than any equal portion of the 
dense manufacturing population of Great 
Britain. 'This ja a very curious fact in 
moral statisties. It is so directly opposed 
to all received opinions and long-estab- 
lished theories of the superior moral con- 
dition, greater innocence, purity of man- 
ners, and exemption from vice or crime 
of the pastoral and agricultural state of 
society, compared to the commercial and 
manufacturing, that, if it rested merely 
upon the traveller's own impręssions, ob- 
servations, or experiences, it would not be 
entitled to any credit.—Laing's 7our ta 
Sweden ; wherein the above appallng 
statement is supported by authentie re- 
turns, 


A LEGEND OF WINDSOR FOREST. 
« Have me excużed if I speke amiss, 
My wille is gode, and lo, my tale is this.” 
The Squiere's Prologue. 

ONcE upon a time, —for we are writing an 
old English story, and we must begin in the 
old English style.—vnce upon a timi, then, 
there resided three brothers in an ancient 
but withal goodlic mansion, that was built 
in the midst of one of the greenest knolls 
of trees in Windsor Forest. The exact date 
vf thcir existence is not known, for the 
chroniclecs we write from have not been 
over particular on that point; but we are 
certain that it was a long time ago, for 
there were then many, many miles of leafy 
and uninterrupted verdure in the forest, 


* "The substance of the ahove has been abridged 
from the First Report of the Commissioners on the 
ROM of the Poor? and Appendix.  Priuted 
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and long dcep glades of oaks and beeches, 
that met overhead, and scarcely permitted 
the sun to throw his rays through their 
Gothic arches upon the smooth turf below, 
except in gay and dancing beams, when 
the wind played with their grcen branchcs 
and moved them gently on one side. A 
fuir and goodly expanse of noble trees, 
and a broad track of thick underwood 
was the merry forest at that time. Those 
hamlets that were in being upon its con- 
fines were not, as thcy are now, surronnd- 


ed by large pastures and level roads, but. 


they lny quite emhbosomed in the foliage ; 
and it was pleasant to sce their little 
church spires pecping out above the trees, 
ux they glittered In the warm and bright 
sunlight of a summer afternoon. Al] was 
quiet and repose; and if the solitude of 


the greenwood was ever disturbed, it could * 


be only by the jovial train of hunters in 
Lincoln Green, who sometimes hurried 
along its avenues, making the pladeś ring 
again with the sounds of their horns and 
merriment, 

Hut, amongst all the jolly grcen-coated 
men who rede whocping, and blowing, 
and clunging, through the eoverta, none 
had lighter hearts or surer aims than 
our three brothers. "hey had been left 
their own masters at an carly age; and 
with little to think of, and less to care 
about, a fine life they led. Every morn- 
ing they would saddle their horses, and 
turn out to hunt all day long; and, when 
they returned home at night, thcy would 
briug with them their companions of the 
chase, and keep up such orgies at their 
house, that the mavis had generally begun 
to warble in the thickets, in honour of the 
rising sun, long before they thought of 
purting. But this was not ull. Sometimes 
in the summer, they would lock up their 
doors, and, taking their spears and dogs 
with them, would go and pass whole days 
together in the forest, iry company with 
the same roysterers, returning only to 
procure fresh flugons of wine for the 
evening banquet. A merry time that was 
which they spent in the green woods. 
They killed thcir game, and eookcd it 
themselves over a fire kindled on the 
ground; and after that they drank, and 
sang, and frolicking about upon the grass 
around the embers, until the very fairies, 
who existed at that period, and who, froń 
tine iminemorial, have bcen connected 
with trees, turf, and toadstools, took 
fright at their uproarious mirth, and ran 
and tumbled one over the other down the 
glen to some more quiet spot, well know- 
ing they could have no influence over such 
careless and independent mortals ; for it 
is only virtuous woońcutters, and the like 
class. of uninteresting personages, that 
the fairies appeared formerly to delight in 


patronizing. Sometimes, to be sure, out 
of spite, when the brothers and their 
friends had tippled too much sack, the 
little spirits would venture to approach, 
creeping under the moss, and hiding from 
one harebell to another; and then they. 
would play them such pranks, that the 
very*trees appeared to increase in number, 
and turn round before them ; which ch- 
cumstance the brothers always attributed 
to the fact of their having eaten too much 
venison, aud so overlouded their stomachs. 
Even at the remote period we are writing 
of, men svught to attribute the eccentric 
imuginary whizzlegig, which spun before 
their eyes as they closed them to go to 
sletp, rather to what they had eaten than 
to what they had drunk. 

11 any difference existed in the characters 
of the three brothers, it certainly was that 
the youngest was more sentimental and re- 
fined in his feelings thun the others. Ile, 
doubtless, partook of the disposition of all 
youngest brothers in old legends and fairy 
tales, who are generally the hcroes of the 
story, and get through all their serapes 
with the best possible refiections ou their 
own characters. Not that he hung back 
from joining in the amusements of the 
others, for his wine-cnp was always the 
best filled, and his langh the loudest of the 
forest circle ; but he would sometimes fall 
into sad fitx of abstraction during their 
bauquets, ar wander quite away hy 
himself to some secluded part of the grecn- 
wood, wherc his eompanions would find 
him, sitting in decp thought under some 
old tree, cnyaged in listlessly entting 
his arrows to pieces, or some eqnally pro- 
fitable und industrious amusement. Had 
the other brothers ever thought that there 
was snch a thing as lore In the world, 
beyond the reasonable affcetion 4 man 
may be supposed to possess for his horse, 
or merlin, or dogs, or sisters, or other 
members of his family, they would pro- 
bably have divined the cause; but, as it 
was, they never dreamt of such a thiug; 
and Mark himself, for so was the youngesi 
called, although he wascontinually dream- 
ing pf a pair of brighter eyes he had en- 
countered one day in the forest, was not 
quite sure he had got his own consent, 
lcaving alone the lady's. Marriage and 
the future were very well for older heads 
to think alout, but what were thcy to 
him ? He was young, and handsome, and 
brave—the world smiled on him with its 
eyes of sunshine; and all was gay and 
cloudless around him. Alas! that the 
bright and happy thoughts with which 
youth clothes its imagination, endure not 
through our life! Whht a bearńing pa- 
radise would our beautiful earth otherwise 
beconte! 

Thiugs were in this state, when, one 
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fine evening in autumn, our three brothers 
met under their accustomed tree, and 
commenced the old story of cooking, 
eating, and drinking, over aguin. They 
had fallen in with good luck that day in 
the chase, and, in consequenee, their spirits 
were running in a most happy vein, to 
which jollity potent draughts of old wine, 
no doubt, added. But we cannot,eat and 
drink i perpółuśtć, as the French tombstones 
have it; and, accordingly, the two eldest 
gradueally composed themselves to slamber 
away the fumes of their cups, while 
Mark, finding he could not go to sleep so 
soon, (according to the established law of 
lovers, who ought always to lie awake all 
night.) was indulging in his usual train of 
tbonght, and indolently poking about the 
cmhbers of the fire with bis spcar, for wdnt 
of better amnusement. Suddenly he thought 
he perceived some motion in an old oak 
that confronted him ; and, as he watched 
closer, to his great wonder, the tree gra- 
dually resolved itself into the ontlines of a 
human form. The large excrescence at 
the top of the trunk, took some sort of 
resemblance to regular features: the two 
lower branches dropped down in the form 
of arms, and the gnarled and knotty roots, 
at least as much of them as appeared 
above ground, formed themselves into two 
cluh feet. . 

« Glad to see yon,” said the strang 
figure to Mark, in a tone oś the utinost 
familiarity, ut the same time wiuking one 
of his knots. 

Mark's first impulse upon being 0 oddly 
addressed. after huving opened his eyes 
very widely indeed, was to attempt to 
arouse his brothers; which feat he was 
about to perform by the summary process 
of thrówing his spear at them, when the 
figure continned :— 

« Don't wake your brothers; my busi- 
ness is with you, and you alone, «nd 
therefore thcy may sleep on for that; and 
there was something so excessively good- 
tempered in the ołd trce's lace, that Mark 
paused, and took courage to inquire 
** whom he had the pleasure of addressing. ” 

* Yog may well ask,” said the figgre. 
«I am the guardian spirit of Windsor 
Forest, und every living thing that grows 
upon it is under my protection, from the 
vaks to the daisies.” . 

* You must have a great charge then,” 
„aid Mark, gainiag courage as he spoke— 
* a very great charge.” 

« Ah!” returned the spirit, in a tone of 
weżrinens, * you may say that, The old 
0aks are quiet and still anongR for such 
tough weather-beaten fellows; but the 
youug saplinys and beeclies are sad wild 
dogs, and I buve very little power over the 
ferna=they fun everywhere. Will yon 


"them dry at last. 
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oblige me by moving that U moulder= 
ing log of wood u little farther off? it 
irritates my throat:” and hereupon the 
gnome fell into such a fit of coughing, that 
he got quite red in tie bark; and the very 
birds that were roosting in the branches of 
his wig, flew whirring off with such a 
noise, you would have thought an hundred 
flngs, each as big as the one on the Round 
Tower, were fluttering around him. Mark 
pushed the offending ember to a distance 
with hiu hecl, and then waited for what 
next the spirit hud to suy. 

« Your companions are jovial fellows,” 
continued the oak; *very jovial fellows 
indeed, but their merriment must come to 
an end some day. These things cannot 
last for ever ; for were all my acorns 
turned into wine-casks, you would drain 
You, yourself, Mark, 
are getting on in ycars, and cannot expect 
to lead this life always.” 

« But why have you pitched upon me, 
above all others, to give this advice to?” 
inquired Mark, half inclined to bę angry. 

« Because,” returned the gnome, * you 
are the most reasonuble of the party. You 
ure gayest also, it is true; but the day will 
come when you will be sleeping quietly 
beneath the turf, unwept and forgotten ; 
and yet the old forest trees uround you 
will flourish the same as ever.” 

« But we are leading a very pleasant 
life in the merry greenwood,” replied 
Mark. 

« Ay, but it is a uselessonc. You are 
sent on earth for other ends beyond your 
own amusement, and long and joyons as 
your life appears in anticipation, it is but 
an atom in the world of eternity—an 
acorn in u vast and mighty forest. Are 
you verscd in history?' asked the oak, 
pushing back some misletoc from his eyes, 
and assuming a scholastie air. 

Mark returned no answer: his whole 
library was corprised in an old illumi- 
nated missul, which he eould not read; 
for at the period we are writing about, 
(i. E. * once upon u time,) education was 
not in a very flourishing state, nor had it 
been attempted to make reuding uneasy, 
by pushing cverybody RT the ladder of 
learning agaiust their will. ALBERT. 

( To be concluded in our neal.) 


"_ PERILS OF FLOATING ICE. 

THE bark Słałesman, of _ I.iverpool, 
Captain Quiller, has lately arrived, having 
been, on her voydge from Sydncy, New 
South Wales, beret during thirty-six hours 
by ice. The following is an abstract of 
the particulars, as detailed in the log. 
About moon, on tle $th of August last, in 
lat. 58 S., long. 60 W., with fresh breeze 
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and hazy weather, several icebergs were 
seen; one of which, being upon the 
weather-bow, they passed about half a 
mile to the westwaurd. Upon its side, 
climbing towards the summit, they saw 
two objects, very like men. They inme- 
diately wore round and made sail, with 
the intention, if possible, of ascertaining 
what these two creatures might be. They 
sailed close past the island, and distinetly 
saw about one hundred animals, of some 
description, some black and some white, 
apparently about seven feet high. Those 


on board came to the conclusion that they” 


were either seuls or seaelephants. At five 
o'clock, they lost sight of the iceberg, and, 
about seven, they tacked close to what ap- 
peared to be another. Shortly after this, they 
began to discover that the seu was covered 
with mausses of floating ice, which in- 
creased till betwcen nine and ten o'clock, 
when a large piece struck the bow of the 
vessel, and caused her to let in water. 
Between this time and the followiny 
morning, they were continually getting in 
and out of the loose ice, and passing in 
the vicinity oficebergs. At one moment, 
they were flattered that they were clear of 
all further risk, by finding themselves in 
clear water; and the next, they found 
thomselves again entangled amongst the 
masses of ice, which struck the ship with 
gre it violence, shaking her fearfully. At 
duylighbt, they found she had sustained 
considerable dumaęge, the cutwater having, 
where it joined the water, been utterly 
destroyed to the stem. The first plauk, 
below the main walls, on the luffof the 
bow, was stove in so as to admit great 
quautities of water; and the copper, on 
both sides, at the bends, was completely 
rubbed away, It now became necessar 

to have the pumps regularly attendcd, 
and to nse the utmost vigilance and skill, 
in hope of rescuing the ship from the 
dungers by which she was beset. Wben 
the dny had completely brdke, the packed 
ice was visible in all directions, as far as 
the cye could see from the mast-head. 
Sail was imade in every direction which 
offered a prospect of getting into clear 
water, and many were the mortifica- 
tions which followed. They were sur- 
rounded by floating-islands ; frequently, 
for a moment, they were clear of the ice, 
und in an instant were again beset. Dus- 
ing the whole of the afternoon, their 
spirits were wearied by this continued 
succession of alternate hopes and dis- 
appointments. The day closed around 
them, and still, so far as the vision could 
penctrate, they were surrounded by, as 
the captain expresses it, *a hopeless and 
dense mass of ice.v Their fcars were 
increased throughout the evening by the 
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ship striking hard, and grinding against 
the solid ribs of ice. At length, a black 
streak of water was seen extending from 
west to north-west, right a-head of them. 
Thcy made cfforts to reach it; and, 
though the ship did not appear to move 
through the water, yet, in about an hour's” 
time, (about half-past nine o'elock, p.m.,) 
they got into clear water, and were but 
little tronbled with ice during the remain- 
der of the night. In the morning, at day- 
light, they got entirely clear ; but it was 
evident that they were not far from the 
scene of their danger, as they saw about 
twenty icebergs, some very high, alinost 
on cvery side of them. The captain 
stakes, that, at nine o'elock on the Friday 
evening, only half an hour before they 
gotsinto clear water, he thought thcir fate 
was sealed, as he did not see the least 
prospect of getting out of their dangerous 
predicament. The black line of water, 
then in sight, only appeared like another 
of those small open spaces of cleur water 
which had so freqnently tantalized them. 
The ship had, for some time, been striking 
and grinding so fearfully, that it was 
deemed that nothing less than a miracle 
could keep her afloat till morning. We 
may add to the above interesting parti- 
culars of the Sżatesman, that she sailed 
from Sydney on the 19th of June last, and 
his brought to Liverpool the largest cargo 
of wool eveg imported from New South 
Wales. It consists of no less than 1,188 
bags, weighing 336,767 Ib.— Liverpool 4l- 
bion. a 


THE OLDEST TREE IN THE WORLD. 


MR. LounoN, in his truly valuable 
Arboretum et Fruticetum Britannicum, has 
engraved the rcmarkable Cypress ot 
Soma, or Somma, in Lombardy ; which 
he considers *perhaps the oldest tree of 
which there is any record in the world.” 
Of this venerated tree, we are enabled, by 
courtesy of Mr. Loudon, (who has lent us 
the wood-cut,) to present our readers with 
tbe annexed portrait ; which, by the way, 
is a fair specimen of the clever'engravings 
scaftered in the Arboretum, Śthick as 
leaves in VallomLrosa." This illustration 
has been executed from an original draw- 
ing, kindly sent to Mr. London by Signor 
Manetti, ofeMonzona. The tree is gene- 
rally SOP A to have been planted in the 
year of the birth of Jesus Christ, and, on 
this uceount, is treated with great rever- 
euce by the inhabitants of that purt of 
Lombardy where it grows; but the Abbe 
Beleze informa us, that there is an ancient 
chronicle extant at Milan, whiąh proves 
that it was a tree in the time of Julius 
Czesur, B, c. 42. When measared for Mr. 
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Loudon, by direction of Signor Manetti, 


this tree was found to be 131 feet high, 
and twenty-thrce feet in circumference at 
one foot trom the ground. Besides its 
great age, (observes Mr. Loudon,) the 
, Cypress of Soma is remarkable for having 
been wounded by Francis I., who is said to 


x Ba 





have strack his sword into it, in his dospair 
at losing the battle of Pavia; and tor 
having been respected by Napoleon, who, 
when laying down the plan for his great 
road over thc Siaplon, diveryed from the 
straight line to avoid injuring this tree. 
Upon such evidence as the above, we 
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inelined to consider this Cypress as the 
oldest tree in the world, notwithstanding 
such distinetion has hitherto hcen awarded 
to the cenormous I)ragon-tree, in the 
Island of Teneriffe, upon the authority of 
Ilumboldt, the philosophical traveller. 
SŁU, onły the growtb of one thousand 
ycars has been cłażmed for the Dragon- 
tree; and that upon authority less cir- 
cumstantial than the record which gives to 
the Cypress of Somma the age of 1881 
ytars. Amongst other remarkable Cy- 
presscs mentioned by Mr. London, is the 
Uypress of Hafiz. near Shiraz, said by some 
to have been planted by the poet himself; 
and by others, to have grown over his 
rave. 


TOM'S AND BUTTON'S COFFEEB- 
IHOUSES, COVENT-GARDEN. 


[WE extraet the following from the Pre- 
fuce to a very entertaining volunft of 
« Deseriptive Particulars of English Coro- 
nation Medals. By Wm. Till, Medallist, 
M.N.S.” Information ot places hallowed 
by genins, such as is contained in the 
subsequent passage, will be peculiarly 
acceptable to * the Literary World.”'] 

Particular localities not unfreqnently 
interest most persons, and, nnder that idea, 
I cannot let slip the present opportunity 
in mentioning that the house in which I 
residc, (17. Great Russell-strcet, Covent- 
garden,) was the famous Tom's Coffece- 
house, memorable in the reign of QQneen 
Anne ; and for more than half a century 
afterwards : the room in which I conduct 
my Jmsiness, as a coin dealer, is that which, 
in 17464, by a guinea subscription ainong 
nearly seven hundred of the nobility, fo- 
rcign ministers, gentry, and geniuses of 
the ugce—became the card-room, and place 
of meeting for many of the now illustrious 
dcad, till 1768; when a voluntary snb- 
seription among its membcps induced Mr. 
Haines, the then propriltor, (and the 
father of the present oecupier of the house,) 
to take in the next room westward, as a 
coffee-room ; and the whole floor eż szżże 
was constructed into card and conversation 
rooms. Here assembled Dr. Johnson, 
Garrick, Murphy, Dr. Dodd. Dr. Gold- 

»egmith, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Foote, Moody, 
Beard, Count Bruhl, Dr. MeNamara, Sir 
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and distinguished names, the represen- 
tatives of foreign courts to England, and 
many others; all of whom, on inspection 
of the record, have long since passed to 
that bourne from which no traveller re- 
turns. JI may add—the tables on which I. 
exhibit my coins, are those which were 
used *by the exalted characters, whose 
names are extracted from books of the 
club, still in possession of the proprietresx 
of the house. 

« Button's Coffee-house, over against 
Tom's, in Covent-garden,” is spoken of 
by Addison in the seventy-first paper of 
the Guardian, duted June Znd, I7158; and 
here, in the following month, (as appears 
by the I14th paper) a lion's head—'* u 
profer emhlem of knowledge and action, 
beińę all head and paws'—was set up, in 


<imitation of the cclebrated lion at Venice, 


to receive all such letters and papers, as 
were to be ceonveyed to the Guardian, by 
his correspondents. 

Addison evidently derived the idca of 
this lion-headed letter-box, from the use 
of the lion erected ncar the Doge's palace; 
in the wide-gaping mouth of which, publice 
and private acensations were convcyed by 
anonymous informers. The lion's head at 
Venice has long since disappearcd, but the 
apertnre in the wall remains to mark the 
place. Addison's lion's head, * reckoned 
the best head in England,” aftcg having 
become a reegptacie of papers, and a spy 
for the (ruardłan,was moved to the Shakc- 
speare's-hcad Tavern, under the Piazza 
in Coven$-garden, kept by a person named 
[omkyns: and, in 1751, was, for a short 
time, placed in the Iłedford Coffce-lonse, 
immediately adjoining the Shakespcare 
Tavern; and there employed as a medium 
of literary commnunieation, by Dr. Jobn 
Hill, author of the /uspector. In 1769, 
Tomkyns was succeeded by his wniter, 
named Campbell, as KE of the 
tavern and the lion's head, and by him 
retuined till J804, when it was purchased 
by the late Charles Richardson: after 
whose death, in 1727, it devolved to his 
son ; and has since become the property of 
his Grace the IJuke of Bedford. 

At the time the lion's head was first 
erected, in 1713, Daniel Button was only a 
waiter at the house: it was then the 
custom to designate a popular tavern. not 


Philip Francis (the supposed author o” by the name”of the sign, but by the head 


Junius), George Colman the elder, the 
Dukes of Northumberland and Montague, 
the Marquises of Granhy and Monthermor, 
Admiral Lord Rodney, Henry Brougham, 
Fsq., (the father of the present Lord 
Hrongham,) Dr. Kennedy, (a distinguished 
Numismatist,) George Steevens, Warner, 
and other Shakespeafcan commentators, 
with a bevy und host of talent, of great 


waiter;-—hence, Dick's, Tom's, Wil's, Śe. ; 
some of which houses so called remain 
to this hour. Button had been servant to 
Lady Warwick, whom Addison married; 
and by him had been recommended to this 


- situation as chief waiter. Subsequently he 


became master of the cdncern ; afd yet 
notwithstanding it is known from various 
authorities that the wits of thf'age, Addi- 
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son, Pope, Steel, Świft, Arbuthnot, Count 
Viviani, Savage, Martin Folkes, Coloneł 
Brett, and many others, were wont to 
assemhble at Button's Coffee-house—But- 
ton's name, a few years afterwards, appears 
in the parish-books, as receiving parochial 
allowance. 


BEET-ROOT SUGAR. 


THE manufacture of sugar from beet- 
root is fiourishing in France. The works 
are stated actually to numher 600, cmploy- 
ing 175,000 agricultural and manufacturing 
labourers. * Assnming for their families an 
equal number with these labomrers, then 
the total numher of persons directly łate- 
rested in the beet-root sugar industry in 
France would be 350,000 individuals, which 
is a nunber almost equal to the whole 
population of the colonies, where the pro- 
portion concerned in and dependant on 
sugar cultivation alone is so much interior.” 
The yearly produce of beet-root sugar is al- 
ready 50,000,000 kilogrammes ; the cgltiva- 
tion is established in thirty-seven depart- 
ments ; in forty-seven it may take root; in 
three only it is refused. It contributes to 
the prosperity of agriculture, and is emi- 
heritiy favourable to the moral habits and 
the social improvement of all engaged in 
it. But, * the beet-root sugar industry, it is 
averred, is in such a sitnation that either it 
must be totally rnined, or permitted to 
spread without further discouragement. The 
return on capital invested init is said to be 
now no more than four or five per cent.; 
but, throngh the gradual perteetion to 
which the refining process is reaching, it is 
considered that, very shortly, one per cent. 
more will be obtained in crystalized sugar ; 
when it will no longer stand in need of pro- 
tection, may be placed on the same level 
with the cołoniul sugar, and will ałone be 
able to furnish the whole quantity required 
for consumption, now divided with the 
colonies. *—4Abridged from the Times Ciży 
Letter, Oct. 30. 


Scientific factg. 


THE SOUTA-£ASTERN RAILWAY, 


"TRE Shakspeare Tunnet, (ć. e. the tun- 
nel through Shakspeare's CHff, at Dover.) 
with ita lofty Gothic arches of thirty feet 
high, is nearly contpleted. Passing through 
it, we come upon a vast platform, which 
forms the termination of the Shakspeare 
Tunnel, and tle commencement of that 
of Abbot's Cliff The shafts, driftways, 
and galłeries of this tunnel are complete, 
Bęyond this is a. wall, formed from a eon- 
crete of ti grey chalk, of Halling lime 
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and the beach of the sea-shore. Its base 
is about thirty feet thick, decreasing up- 
wards ; the top wilł be about twenty feet 
above high-water mark. From this wali, a 
gallery leads to Little Switzerland, or the 
Warren ; and through the latter the rail- 
way is conducted to Martello Tower, 
No.1. The earth cottings in tbis part are 
proceeding very rapidly, there being nearly 
400 men employed within a very short 
space. At Tower, No.1., the road tunnels, 
and continues to Beachhorough Hill, in a 
straiyht line, passing over the jnnetion of 
the Dover and Canterbury roads by a 
bridge, which is cómmenced. — Adridycd 
from the Dover Chronicle. 
PARIS GARDENS, 

According to a statistical account drawn 
up by M. Hericart de Thury, the ground 
in the environs of Paris cultivated as 
market-gardens, produces 30,000,000 fr. 
annually, and affords employment for 
50,000 persons. The cultivation of flowers 
and fruit also returns several millions 
of francs. About 200 florists of Paris and 
the neighbourhood supply the markets. 
The sale of flowers on the eve of great 
fetes is incredible. Ou the 14tk of August 
last, the eve of the Assumption, flowers 
were sold in Paris to the amount of 50,000 
fr.; and M. Thury caleulates thut during 
the full winter season these sales vary 
from 5,000 fr. to 20,000 fr. a-day.—7tmes. 


FOSSIL ELEPHANT". 


Some geologists at Chalons-sur-Saone 
have recently discovered a fossil elephant 
in a qnarry at Pretez, near Tournus, in 
the Saone-et-Loire. The two tnsks were 
nearly entire, of large size, and white, but 
brittle. ©ne of them has been uncovered 
to the extent of three or four feet; but on 
the least exertion being used to raise it 
from its bed, it breaks into pieces. These 
are not the first bones of this species of 
animal found„at or near the same spot. 
In digging a well have been found two 
large teeth, one of an elephant, and the 
other of a mastodon. The site of thbis 
commune, the calcareous strata of which 
runus nnder the left bank of the Saone, was 
formerly, according to the opinions of 
geologists, an island in a great lake, which 
covered the plains of La Bresse.— Gralig= 
nani's Messenger: Times. 
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A POEM. BY THOMAS 
MOORE, ESQ. 

[* Tuz Epieurean,” we are delighted to 
find, has been translated into most of the 
languages of Europe : among the transla- 


ALCIPHRON. 
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tion which have reached the highly-gifted 
author, ure, two in French, one in Italian, 
one in German, and one in Dutch. Such 
is the homage which the Continent has 
paid to onr illustrious lyrie poet—* the 
mnse of Moore.” Who will then say 
that ours is an unpoetic age of iron; 
an era of utility obscuring with its labours 
the brilliant imaginings—the bright world 
—of Poetry, and beclouding the sunlight 
of mans existence? We deem these dis- 
tinetions as homage paid to the genius of 
Poetry ; although * the Epicurean * be, in 
form and semblance, a prosaie tale, its 
Jar ia esseutially and* purely poetic. Of 
this elaborate production, the poem of 
Aleiphron was the germ; the Poet's origi- 
nal plan being to write the Epicurean all 
in verse, and in the form of etters ; but 
difficalties ensued in the composition, and 
the nuthor commenced the tale anew in 
its present shape; and the poem above 
nanied is now appended to a new editfbn 
of the Epicurean, illustrated by the magie 
pencil of Turner, the British artist best 
qualified to embody the unearthly scenes 
of romantic story. *ln the Letters of 
Aleiphron, (observes Mr. Moore,) will be 
found, ---heightened ony by a freer use of 
poetie colouring,—nearły the same details 
of events, feelings, and scenery, which 
occupy the earlier part of the prose nar- 
rative ;* and, to shew how exquisitely the 
Poct cominenced his design, we detach a 
few of its *rich and rare” gems, and 
beautiful thoughts and imageries. 
Aleiphron, writing at Alexandria, thus 
characterises the delights of Athens :] 


Well may you wonder at my fiight 
From those fair gardens, in whose bowers 
Lingers whate'er of wise and bright, * 
Of Beauty's smile or Wisdom's light, 
Is left to prace this world of ours. 
Well may my comrades, as they roam, 
On evenings sweet as this, inquire 
Why I have left that happy home 
Where all is found that all desire, 
And Time hath wings that nevw tire; 
Where biiss, in all the countless shapes 
That Fancy's self to bliss hath given, 
Comes clustering round, like road-side grapes 
That woo the travellers lip, at even. 


| Here is an exquisite picture of Melan- 
choly :] 


Though through my life's short, sunny dream, 
I've floated without pain or care, 
Like a light leaf, down pleasure's stream, ' 
Cught in each sparkling eddy there ; 
Though never mirth awaked a strain 
That my hcart echoed not again ; 
Yet have I felt, when ev'n most gay, 
Sad thoughts —I knew not whence or why— 
Suddenly o'er my spirit fly, | 
Like clouds, that, ere we've time to say 
« How bright the sky is!" shade the sky. 
Sometimes so vazuć, so undefin'd, 
Were these strange darkenings of my mind 
While nought but joy around me beam'd 
So causelessjy they've come and flown, 
That not of life or earth they seem'd, 
But shadows from some world unknówn. 


More oft, however, 'twas the thought 
Xlow soon that scene, with all its play 
Of life and gladness must decay, — 
Those lips I prest, the hands I caught— 
Myself, —the crowd that mirth had brought 
Arqund me,—swept like weeds away ! 


This thought it was that came to shed 
O'er rapture's liour its worst alloys ; 
And, Qose as shade with sunshine, wed 
lts sadness with my happiest joys. 

Oh, but for this dishcaru'ning voice 
Stealing amid our mirtheto say 
That all, in which we most rejoice, 
Ere night may be the earth-worm's prey— 
Rut for this bitter—only this— 
- Full as the world is brinm'd with bliss, 
And capable as feels my soul 
Or draining to its dregs the whole, 
I should turn earth to heav'n, and be, 
If bliss made gods, a Deity! 


[Of Midnight Contemplation :] 


StillJ linger'd, lost in thought, 
Gazing upon the stars ot night, 
*Sad and intent, as if I sought 
Some mournful secret in their light; 
And ask'd them, mid that silence, why 
Man, glorious man, alone must die, 
Whule they, less wonderful than he, 
Shine on through all eternity. 


That right—thou haply may'st forget 
Its loveliness—but 'twas a night 
To make carth's meanest slave regret 
Leaving a world so soft and bright. 
On one side, in the dark blue sky, 
Lonely and radiant, was tle cye 
Of Jove himself, while, on the other, 
'Mong stars that came out, one by one, 
The young moon—like the Ronan mother 
Among her living jewels—shone. 
«' Oh! that from yonder orbs,” I thought, 
' Pure and a as they are, 
There could to edrth some power be brought, 
Some charm, with their own essence fraught, 
To make man deathless as a star, 
And open te his vast desires 
A course, as boundless and sublime 
As lies before those comet-fircs, 
That roam and bum throughout all time!” 
* * « « 


And who can tell, as we're combin'd 
Of various atoms,—some refined, 
Like those that scintillate and play 
ln the fix'd stars, — some, gross as they 
That frown in clouds or sleep in clay, — 
Who can be sure, bnut”tis the best 
And brigqhtest atoms of our frame, 
'Those most akin to stellar ilame, 
That shine ont thus, when we're at rest ;— 
Jżv'n as their kindrcd stars, whose light 
Comes out but in the silent night. 
Or is it that there lurks, indeed, 
Some truth in Man's prevailing creed, 
And tkat our Guardians, from on high, 
Come, in thaf pause from toil and sin, 
To put the senses” curtain by, 
And on the wakeful soul łook in ! 


Vain thought !—but yet, howe'er it be, 
reams, more than once, have prov”d to me 
Oracies, truer far than Oak, 
Or Dove, or Tripod, ever spoke. 
[Of Lingering Life :] * 
And, if his life must wane away, 
Like other lives, at least the day, 
The hour it lasts shali, like a fire 
With incense fed, in sweets expire. 
[OF Egypt and its * unnambered witch- 
eries,”” here is a glimpse :] 
And where—oh! where's the heart <hat could 


withstana 
Th' unnumbered witcheries of this sun-born land, 
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Wiiere first young Pleasure's banner was unfurl'd, 
And Love hath temples ancient as the world! 
Where mystery, like the veil by Beauty worn, 
Hides but to heighten, shades but toe adorn; 

And that luxurious melancholy, born 

Of passton and of genius, sheds a gloom 

Making joy holy ;—where the bower and tomł 
Stand side by side, and Pleasure learns from Death 
The instant value of each moment's breath. 
Couldst thou but see how like a poet's drearn 

This lovely land now looks |—the glorious stream, 
That łate, between its banks, was seen to glide 
”"Mong shrines and marble cities, on each side 
Glittering like jewels strung along a chain, 

Hath now sent forth its waters, and o'er plain 
And valley, like a giant from his bed 

Iising with out-stretch'd limbs, hath grandly spread. 
While far as sight can reach, beneath as clear 

And blue a heav'n as ever bless'd our sphere, 
Gardens, and pillar'd streets, and porphyry domes, 
And high-built temples, fitto bethe homes « 

Of mighty gods, and pyramids, whose hour 
Qutlasts all time, above the waters” tower! 


Then, too, the scenes of pomp and joy, that make . 
One theatre of this vast peopicd lake, 
Where all that love, religion, commerce gives 
Of life and motion, ever moves and lives. 
Here, up the steps of temples from the wave 
Ascending, in procession slow and grave, 
Priests in white garments go, with sacred wands 
And silver cymbals gleaming in their hands; 
While there, rich barks—fresh from those sunny 
tracts 
Far off, beyond the sounding cataracts— 
Glide, with their precious lading to the sea, 
Plumes of bright birds, rhinoceros' ivory, 
Gems from the isle of Meroc, and those grains 
Of gold, wash'd down by Abyssinian rains. 
Here, where the waters wind into a bay 
Shadowy and cool, some pilgrims, on their way 
"To Sais or Bubastus, aanon; beds 
Of lotus flowers, that close above their hcads, 
Push their light barks, and there as in a bower, 
Sing, tałk, or sleep away the sultry hour— 
Oft dipping in the Nile, when, faint with heat, 
That leaf, from which its waters drink most sweet. 
While haply, not far off, beneath a bank 
Of blossoming acacias, many a prank 
Is played in the eool current by a train 
Of lauyhing nymplis, lovely as she,* whose chain, 
Aroumi two conquerors of the world was cast 
But, for a third too feeble, broke at last. 
[Of the Pyramids :] 
The eternal pyramids of Memphis burst 
Awfully on my sight-——slanding sublime 
"T wixt earth and heav'n, the watch-towers of Time, 
From whose lone summit, when his reign hath past 
From earth for ever, he will look his last ! 
, Already the sun bids 
liis evening farewell to the Py:amids, 
As he hath done, age after age, till they 
Alone on carth seem ancient as his ray; 
hile their great shadows, stretching from the light, 
s00k like the first colossai steps of night, 
Stretching acrosa the valley, to invade 
The distant hills of porphyry with their shade. 


| Dreams :] 


Thus did I dream—wild, wanierkag dreams, I own, 
But such as haunt me ever, if alone, 

Or in that pausę 'twixt joy and joy 1 he, 

Like a ship hush'd BEtwcen two waves at sea. 


| Necropolis :] 


There is a lake, that to the north 

OF Memphis stretches grundły forth, 

Upon whose silent shore the Nead 
Hare a proud Gity of their own,+ 


* yk p 
_t Necropdlis, or the City of the Dead, to the south 
ol Memphis. 


With shrines and pyramids o'erspread,— 
Where many an ancient kingly head 
Słumuers, immortaliz'd in stone; > 
And where, through marbie grots beneath, 
The litfeless, rang'd like sacred things, 
Nor wanting aught of life but breath, 
Lie in their painted coverings, 
And on each new successive race, 
That visit their dim haunts below, 
Look with the same unwithering face, 
They wore three thousand year» ago. 
There, Silence, thoughtfu] god, who loves 
The ncighbonrhood of death, in groves 
Of asphodel lies hid, and weaves 
His hushing spell among che leaves, — 
Nar ever noisc disturbi the air, 
Save the low, humming, mournful sound 
Of priests, withiu thęjr shrines, at prayer 
For the fresh dead entomb'd around. 


[An exqusite image of Silence :] 


It scem?d as echo's self were dead 
In this dark place, so mute my treadl. 


[Symbols of Immortality :] 


The walls were richly sculptur'd o'er, 
And character'd with that dark lore 
Of times before the Flood, whose kcy 
Was lost in th” * Universal Sea, — 
While on the roof was pictured bright 
"he Theban beetle, as he shines, 
When the Nile's mighty flow declines, 
And forth the creature springs to light, 
With life regenerate in his wings .— 
Ianblem of vain imaginings ! 
OF a new world, when this is gone, 
In which the spirit still lives on! 


[ The Cross :] 


There was a eros of silver lying— 
Another type of that blest honie, 

Which bope, and pride, and fear of dying, 
Build for us in a world to come. 


[ Devotion :] 
Upward she turn'd her brow Berenc, 
As if, intent on heaven, those cyes 
Saw then nor roof nor cloud between 
Their owv pure orbits and the skies; 
And, though her lips no motion made, 
And that fix'd look was all her speech 
J saw that the rapt spirit prayed 
Deeper within than words could reach. 


[Innocence :] 


Strange pow?r of Innocence, to turn 
To its own hue whate'er coines near; 
And make even vagraut Passion burn 
With purewwarmth within its sphere! 


[A delighful picture of Morning : 


The sun had freshly ris'n, and down 
The marble hills of Araby, 

Scatter'd, as from a conqueror's crówn, 
His beams into that living sca. 

There seem'd a glory in his light, 
Newly put on—as if for pride 

Of the high homage paid this night 
'To his own Isis, his young bride, 

Now fading feminine away 

In her proud Lord's superior ray. 


[Pursuit of Eternity :] 


Eager I stoop'd, this path to tread, 

When, suddenly, the wall o'er-head 

Grew with a fitful lustre bright, 

Which, settling gradua] on the sight 

Into clear characters of light, 

These words on its dark ground I read :— 


« You, who would try 
This terrible track, 

Tą live, or to die, 
But ne'er to look back . 
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« You, who aspire 
To be purified there 
By the terrors of fire 
And water and air; 


« 1f danger and pain 

And death you despise— 
O0n— for again 

Into light you may rise,— 


« Rise into light 
With that secret divine 
Now shrouded from sight 
By the veils of tlie shrine! 


« But if — z 


The words here dimm'd away, 
Tilt, lost in darkness, vague and drcad, 
Their very silence seem'd to say 
Awfuller things than wdrds e'er said. 


[A terrific scene :| 


I saw my pathway led 

Between two hedges of live flame, — 

Trees all on firc, whose branches shed 
A glow that, without noise or smoke, 

Yet stronę as from a furnace, broke; 
While o'er the glaring ground between, 
Where my sole, onward path was scen, 
Hot iron bars, red as with ire, a 

'Transverscly lay—such as, they tell, 
Compose that trellis-work of fire, 

Through which the doom'd look out ifhell. 


[The last ITope :] 


But short that hope—for, as I flew 
Breatblessly up, the stairway grew 
Tremulous under me, while caeh 
Frau step, ere scarce my foot could reach 
The frailer yet I next must trust, 
Crumbled behind me into dust; 
Lcavmę me, as it crush'd beneath, 
Like shipwreck'd wretch who, in dismay, 
Śces but one plank 'twixt him and death, 
And shuddering feels that one give way! 


| The wheel of [xion :] 


So ceaselessly I thus was whirled, — 
To think ny limbs were chained upon 
That whcel of the infernal world, 
'Fo turn which, day and night, are blowing 
Hot, withering winds that never slumbcer; 
And whose sad rounds, still going, £oing, 
Eternity alone can number! 
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Periodicals. 
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ANALYSIS OF THE ENGLISH pLANGUAGE. 


Tar English language consists of about 
thirty-eight thousand words. This in- 
cludes, of course, not only radical words, 
but all derivatives, cxccpt the preterites 
and participles of verbs; to which must 
be added some few terms which, though 
set down in the dictionaries, are either 
obsolete or have never ceased to be consi- 
dered foreign. Of these, about twenty- 
tbrec thousand, or nearly five-cighths, are 
of Anglo-Saxon origin. The majority of 
the rest, in what proportions we cannot 
sty, are Latin and Greek: Latin, however, 
has the larger share. 

Assuning that this calculation is accu- 
rate, for which we will not vouch, or that 
it approximates to acenzacy, which we are 
quite ready to affirm, it will be seen that 
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the Anglo-Saxon, even if we look at the 
mere number of words it has contributed, 
is our principal source of strength. Nay, 
were we to found our calculations upon 
the passages which Sharon Turner has 
addneed from a series of our most popular 
writers, and in which he has discrimi- 
nated, by italies, the words of Anglo-Saxon 
from those of foreign origin, we should 
infer a much greater pyeponderance ofthe 
Anglo-Saxon element. Mr. Turner hus 
not set down in figures the numbers of the 
two classes of words contained in any of 
these passages. Sir James Mackintosh 
analysed three or four of them. We shall 
now give un analysis of the whole. The 
passages in question are from the Bible, 
Shakspeare, Milton, Cowley, Thomson, 
Addison, Spenser, Locke, Pope, Young, 
Swift, Robertson, Hume, Gibbon, and 
Johnson. [In five verses out of Genesis, 
containing one hundred and thirty words, 
there are only five not Saxon. In as many 
verses out of the Gospel of St. John, eon- 
taining seventy-four words, there are only 
two not Suxon. Of the remaining pas- 
saąges, that from Shbakspeare contains 
eighty-one worda ; of these, the words not 
Saxon, are thirteen* that from Milton, 
ninety; not Saxon, sixteen: that from 
Cowley, seventy-six ; not Saxon, ten: that 
from Thomson, sevcnty-eight ; not Saxon, 
fourteen : that from Addison seventy- 
nine ; not Saxon, fifteen : that from 
Spenser, seventy-two ; not Saxon, four- 
teen: that from Locke, ninety-four ; not 
Saxon, twenty: that from Pope, eighty- 
four ; not Saxon, twenty-cight: that from 
Young, ninety-six; not Saxon, twenty- 
one: that from Swift, eighty-seven; in 
which nine only are not Saxon : that from 
Robertson, one hundred and fourteen ; not 
Saxon, thirty-four : that from Hume, one 
hundred and one; not Saxon, thbirty-eight: 
that from Gibbon; eighty ; not Saxon, 
thirty-sone : that from Johnson, eighty- 
scven ; not Saxon, twenty-one. [n none 
of these passages is the nunber of foreign 
words greater than one-third ; in many of 
them less than one-tenth. In all, there are 
fourteen hundred and ninety-two words, 
of whith only two hundred and ninety-six 
are not Saxon. [If we were to take this as 
a criterion, the Saxon would constitute 
about four-fifths of the lunguage, instead 
pof five-eighthg—or about thirty-two for- 
tiecths, instead of twenty-five fortieths. 
But if we are consideringsthe mere nmóe» 
of words derived from the Anglo-Saxon, 
as compared with those derived from other 
sources, without any reference whatever 
to the relative value of the words, the 
criterion ia by ne means a fair once For 
there are, of course, many words—such as 
the articles, pronouns, prepositions, con- 
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junetions, ' 8xc.— which must necessarily 
occur mnch oftener than others; and are, 
therefore, met with three or four times 
over in the same passage. It is true, 
indeed, that if, dismissing the question of 
numbers, we consider simply the position 
these words oceupy in the language, and 
that if they are repeated frequently, it is 
only because we cannot 'help it; then, 
though their being eounted over two or 
three times, gives us an exaggerated esti- 
mate of the number of Anglo-Saxon words, 
that very exaggeration is far from ade- 
uately expressing the extent to which 
that portion of the language prevails. 
» m 


Upon the whole, the English langtage, 
in copiousness and variety, as well'us in 
most other qualities, will vie with almost 
any language, ancient or modern. The 
worda oł old Camden are still more appli- 
cable to it now than when they were ori- 
ginally written :—* Whereas our tongue is 
mixed, it is no disgrace. The Italian is 
po but without sinews, as a still, 

eeting water. The French delicate, but 
even nice as a woman, scarce daring to 
open her lippes for fear of marring her 
countenance. The Spanish majesticall, 
but fulsome, running too much on the o, 
and terrible like the divell in a play. The 
Dutch manlike, but withall very harsh, as 
one ready, at every word, to picke a quar- 
rell. Now we, in borrowing from them, 
give the strength of consonants to the 
lialian; the full sound of words to the 
French ; the variety of terminations to 
the Spanish ; and the mollifying of more 
wowels to the T)utch: and so, like bees, 
we gather the honey of their good pro- 
perties, and leave the dregs to themselves. 
And thus, when substantialnesse com- 
bineth with delightfalnesse, fulncsse with 
finenesse, seemlinesse with portlinesse, 
and currentnesse with staydnesse, how can 
the language which consisteth of all these, 
sound other than full of all sweetnesse7”'* 
—kdinlurgh Review. 

OLD ENGLISH SPORTS AND 

+ PAST1MES. 


SOUTHWARK LITERARY SOCIETY. 


TnaE Lecture-room of this Institution 
wan opened for the winter course on the 
30th ult., when the introdąqgtory discouree. 
was given by Albert Smith, Ks „ M.R.C.S., 
*« Qn the Ancient Sports and Pastimes of 
the People of Englanć „.” After a brief 
address, cxplanatory of the Norman and 
Saxon eras; the origin'of military games 
in Britain; and the tise; progress, and 
decline of chivajry ; Mr. Smith proeceded 
to consider his lecture under two beads, 


v* Camnden's * Remains.” 
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vie. —1. * Sports adapted for the open 
air, and usualły exercised in towns and 
cities, or places adjoining them; and 
2. * Domestic amusements of various kinds, 
and pastimes appropriated to particular 
seasons.” The exploits of the English 
archers with the ' bow and arbalist; the 
glories of the tournament; the qnintain, 
and the ring; were severally explained, 
as well as the origin of the English drama. 
The plays were first called * miracles,” 
because they represented the miracles 
performed by holy men, and described in 
the Nible ; alter that, they were terned 
« mysteries,”” because the most mysterious 
subjects of Scripture were chosen for their 
foundation; and, finally, they assumed 
the title of * moralities,” being chiefły of 
a moral tendency, in praise of virtue and 
condemnation of vice. "These subjects 
were certainly well chosen, as the church 
was the usnal theatre of their perform- 
ance, and the parish clerks and minor 
ecclesiasties officiated as the actors. A 
4 vice,;4 or fool, was always introduced, 
« to tumble the characters one over the 
other, for the sake of disporte,”” who hore 
a perfect analogy to the clown of the mo- 
dern pantomime. Neither were the glee- 
men, nor troubadours forgotten. A con- 
cise history of the minstrels, the zna 
tors, und * hoppesteres,” followed; and 
their propensity for truined animals, as 
the Van Amburghsa and Carters of former 
days, was evident in the docility of their 
trained oxen, * that rode on horses 
blowing trumpets;” their steeds, that 
« qdaunced on y* rope; and the birds that 
walked on stilts. Old May-day, and its 
games, likewise formed a prominent fea- 
ture of the lecture ; and we had the entire 
history of the May-pole. We were told 
how the early reformera waged war against 
May-games, and the hobby-horse, the 
dragon, and Friar Tuck; how the May- 
poles got up as zeał grew cool, and got 
down as it grew farions; how they were 
restored by Charles II., after many ups 
and downs, at his restoration ; how evil 
Mauy-day occurred, and what it led to; 
how the milkmaids of the last century 
trimmed thcir garland of plate ; and bow, 
and why, in our own times, the swecps 
appear to support the ruastie pageantry. 
These and many more stirring recollec- 
tions of the olden time were brought be- 
fore our notice. The setting of the city 
watch, with its bright armour, and blazing 
cressets, upon St. John's Eve ; Bartholo- 
mew Fair two centuries ago, with its early 
shows of wonder—its ** bares that beat 
the tabor ;”” and its * motion-makers,” or 
puppet-<hews—all were noticed ; as well 
as the origin of <hesa, cards, tables. e. 
The whole lectnre was illustrated by a 
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large and glittering collection of illumi- 
nated diagrams, representing the style. of 
our ancestors' revels, from the *% bringing 
in of the Yule log” at * olde Christemass,” 
to the brilliant tournament of the moyen 
age, chiefly copied and enlarged from MŚS. 
in the Bodleian and Harleian Libraries, 
ec. Mr. Śmith observed, in conclusion: 
« The majority of the sports and pastimes 
we have endeavoured this evening to de- 
seribe, have long since faded away ; their 
recollection is only freshened by the illu- 
mination of aged missals on dust-covered 
and undisturbed shelves. "The joyous and 
homely amusements that procured for our 
own fnir country the honest appellation of 
*merrie Englande," live but in the old 
manuscripta ; the armour that gleamed in 
the sun-light of the glittering lists, has 
become rusted and destroyed by age; the 
lrumble quiutain has been felled to supply 
the fire of the stately manor-house ; and 
with it the rustie May-pole has sharedthe 
suine fute! The smooth pastures and 
open lands of Finsburie, Moorefieldes, and 
the Field of the Forty Footstepx, have be- 
come covered with modern and unroman- 
tic habitations; and the simple, but withal 
kindly feelings, that warmed the breasts 
of our forefathers, have vanished as the 
anxieties of life have becn rendered kcener 
by our increased education and refine- 
ment.” We are happy to add that the 
room was filled with a numerous and 
highly respectable audience, who testified 
their approbation of Mr. Albert Smith's 
efforts by warm and frequent applause. 
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Darietlez. 





Kccentriciży,—A rich Hollander has collected the 
play -bills of all the theatres in the world for the last 
z years, which he has bound up with notes, 
Sc. By these documents it appears that Der Fries- 
chułz, by Weber, Zancredi, by Rossini, and Rożerż 
the Deval by Meyerbcer, have been the pieces most 
often represented during that period. Up to this 
time Robert the Devil has, as it aqpeara by the ar- 
chives of this Dutch amateur, been performed at 
one hundred and forty-four theatres.—[We have 
heard of three or four weak persons in England 
who are affiicted with this play-bill mania.) 

Literary Trade.-—Authors, as members of society, 
pn ofits characteristics, and reflect them. 

hey not only cease to be imaginative, because the 
public makes no demand for the result, but because 
the souroes of imagination are dried up in them- 
selves, as in other men, by the cireumstances of 80- 
ciecty. "The power of producing without capital, pe- 
culiar to authorship, has, in the overcrowded state 
of the markets for all other modes of industry, 
made literature a trade. The object of all trade is 
to produce much and fast; while the demand for 
books having descended to the masses, has ren- 
dered an inferior literature not merely tolerable, 
but acceptable.—[From a searching paper in the 
Athenaum, in which are some new positions worthy 
of consideration. Did it occur to tllu writer that, 
during the quiescence of hnagination, to which he 
alludes, an extraordinary cemand has arisen for 
what is, among publishers, denominated standard 
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literature ; else, why so many reprints of sterling 
works, which have been tried in the furnace of tinie ? 
"he tasta of the day is not to produce but to repro- 
duce, and the present generation, we take it, will 
lose little by * the retrogradation."] 

Elęctric Centipede and Beetle.—My friend Mr. 
Thomas Scandratt, tells me that, one evening in the 
autumn of 1838, a little gir] called his attention to 
seven or eight patches of brilliant light on tlie floor 
of an gut-house, on Mr. Savery's farm, Gould'a 
Green, Hillingdon. On examination, a beetle wa. 
found, with an electric centipede in its jaws, and, 
wherever it dragged the latfer, luminous traces fol- 
lowed. Both creatures were caught and put into a 
tumbler, and in the course of an hour the beetle de- 
voured its prey, and completely extingnished the 


"Jight.—Fennell's Child's Book of Zoology. 


Death's-head Moth.—1ta large size, the grim por- 
trait on its shoulders, its shining eyes. together with 
the power it possesses of producing a pitifuł cry, like 
the squeak of a mouse, render it an object of alarm 
to the jgnorant and superstitious in England, Scót- 
land, „France, Poland, and almost everywhere that 
it appears, especially when it files into the room in 
fhe evening and blowe out the candle. Then Mr. 
Death's-head squeaks, and his eyes glare; and when 
he is caught, and obseryed to have a figure of a 
human skull on his shoulders, the sudden visit and 
rude behaviour of so strange a treature, make the 
inmates turn pale, gaze carnestly at each other, and 
wonder which of them is to die. The sick-bed, tears 
of repentance, the coffin, and the grave, imraediately 
occur to their minds. Flow silly of people, endowed 
with reason, to let themselves be alarmed by the 
visit of a moth |-—J7bid. 

Lesson for the People.—A better service cannot 
be rendered to the people, than to shew them how 
they may most safely as well as benelicially avail 
themselves of the advice of great statesmen, 
namely, by looking to them, and taking counsel 
with them ; but also by thinking and rósolving for 
themselves, so as to prevent their counsellors from 
becoming their Gmasters, and administering the 
state affairs not for the country's benefit but their 
own.—Zdinbnrgh Review. 


Brindlęyg the Engineer.—Though one of the 
most suecessful engineere of his age, he was 80 
truly illiterate that he is said tó have been scarcely 
able to read or to write. By his unrivalled powers of 
abstraciion and of memory, he often executed his 
plans without comnmitting them to paper; and 
when he was engaged in any difficult or complex 
undertaking, he was in the habit of retiring to hed, 
where he often remained for two or tliręe days, till 
he had thoroughly completed his- design. So sin- 
gular, indced, was the structure of his mind, that 
the spectacle of a play, in London, disturbed to such 
a degree the balance of its mechanism, that he 
BR not, for some time, resume his usual pursuits, 
—Ibid. 

Richard Le Noir, the Arkwright of France, the 
first cotton-manufacturer of the country, who, after 
having, at one time, from the station of a labourer, 
raised Aimself to a fortune of nearly a milion ater- 
ling, died lately in Paris, a poor man; having bcen 
ruined, at the Restorątion, by the competition which 
English goods brought into the markets of the Con- 
tinent. As prosperity had never raised him, so ad- 
versity did not affect him; and he died as he lived, 
a model of indust$y and simplicity. He was followed 
to the grave by about eight hundred of hię former 
workmen.—[We copy this'announcement from the 
newspapers ; and being, at the same moment, analyz- 
ing Arago's brilliant Eloge om James Watt, tie 
question—llow comes it * that Le Noir was not en- 
nobled ?” js forced upop us by Arago's cutting taunt 
of our negleet of Watt—*' the second Archimedes, 
the benefactor of his ragce—whose memory future 
generations will for ever bless.” * What,” continues 
Arago, "I inquire, was done for hiin during his 
lifetime ? The peerage is in England tl: first ol dig- 
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nitica, the bat of rewards ; and you will nątu- 
. rally k kłiat.Watt wąj cnaatad a Peer. « Bo far 
„ywaś thig'Ktoth beltg the case, that it was never even 
dbodghtóć Wleń I inquired into the catusi Gf this 
nęegłegt, what think you was the replyt *Z6 fs noś 
ha cyctóm, it was said, (and I quote the very 
jraee,) "to grant tliese honours 10 sciestifc and 
« literary meń, to actistedrengineers!"" . - 
. ha Royal Gedrga "A huge brezst-hook, ląrgo 
Aagnients of tlrabers, mich plankina, both łaterior 
and. exterióg, riderę, knees, and vagiouś other items, 
have będn - shed up, and now fożm a high pile 
iu tharRortemouth dóckyard. A few human bohes 





ve; fouńd; and near tlen a silk handker- 

chief fa trusty black eolouz, and not rotten, but 
stul. atx pł pnougt to. bear being washed 1--7'/mes. 

ehclg.—Amongat the diiferent bequests in 
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thę. A the ląte Major-General Sir W. Black- 
bujne, ls one, of $1,000, to Lord Glenelg, which is in 
tbó foltowing words: "I bequeath to Lord Glenelg, 
late Śeżretary of the Colonies, £1,000, as a mazk of 
my high respect for his public conduct in thę East 
Indła Colonial Department. "—Observer. : 


«People should be 


arded agalist tempfation to 
ukiawful pleasurgB, 


furnishing the means of in- 


nogent ones. Iń;tvery community there must be - 


poszureo, relaxation, and means of agreeable ex- 

ciiehtónt; and-if jnnocent are not furnished, resort 
wiił be had 'te criminal. Man was made to enjoy as 
wall aa tą łabour, and the state of society should be 
adapted to this principle of human nature. Men 
drink to excess very often to shake off depression, or 
to satisfy the restless thirst for agrecable exciteiment, 
and these 'motives are excłuded in a cheerful com 
munity.+Mr. Channing. 

Spetżer's Poetrg.—Bdmund Spensec possesscd the 
abstract faculty of poetry in a higher degree than 
any otltór'poet m England. He occupies, in common 
with three othex iluatrious men, tlie first rank of 
póeticai fame tn his sowztry; but in the trhest sense 
of the term poetry he stauds before all, nnapproach- 
adłę alone.  Wheh'we wish tą be removed altogether 
from *the actusl world, to take ujfour residence in 
tlie.mtolusive poetical region, to be laid in the bosom 
of a more quiet „J" a mog ely nature than that 
af earth, 'we must resort '$B"the works„of Spenser. 
Himselfk min of action, his poetry is the expression 
of perfect łuxuriouliieśs and relaxation—of a fairy- 
dad of volvptusuś sebtiment and fancy, where the 
pathos that is there dóesinot act with tears, and the 
passión udą strength, that gre there also, inffuence 

through a:medłum of Yisionary sublimity, and by 

„„Alkociacioub of pryżęrnaturaj power. The controlling 
df the póetry of Spenser is a love of beauty; 








BRA a seGKOR pleasure. We have them equaly in 
"hiu dbstrfption of a lonely sofitudę, or of a scene of 
more thaf ćasteru rmmagnificence; in his picture of a 
with oli man in his cave, or of the wanton 


beautieg of an enchanted lake. Bnenscrs imagi- 
„patio is inexhauatjble, and his eomrnańd of lan- 
guage the most copious and mośt varidis. And 
tlough his' geniue ix, as We hare sald, steeped in 
pleasure, all 5t'senda farth may rank in tre very first 
wder of refinement and męral truth. If a fault 
could be chatgod, indeed, against his great póem, it 
wonld be, pertaps, that, tts moral desiżn is even ob 
trusive— Te HBogk of Gems.—£It augurs well of the 
taste of the readiug publie, (by whom we mean tlie 
educyted maśses,) to find Spenseriań poetry becoming 
az 2 w". a=: whię! ąz may sj 
en ostęre cheap repriats of the worka o 
this trudy illustrious ost. > | 
Richard Caur-de-Livn—A design for a tomb to 
reccive the hęart and statue of Richard Cęsur-de- 
Lion, in thę style o£ the twelfth century, haa been 
ared By M. e en of nonuimonta 
Aral „_ M 18 propósed. to place 
chapeł of tie Virgfp ta tfie cathedra), near 
Ehliguidżąs = FNe of Naples has just re- 
Wed p decye Ol 1822, p the temo: A ol ob- 
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jects of art and historical monumęnts from any 
public edifices, or private chapels, and prohibitina 
the demolition of any antiąulties, such as' tetnples, 
„paausołeuma, aqueducts, Sc, even when they are 
the property of private individuals. —7'mes. 
Siińgy People.—No association is more common 
than pride and stinginesg. We tąke from nature, 
from seal. plesaużea, hay, fróm:' the stock of neces- 
saripg, what we ldvish upon opinion. One man 
adorhs his pałace at the sóxpense of his' kitchen; 
„anothęr pręters a dne service gf płate to a good din 







ner; a third makts A sumytunńś edtertainnent, 
and starvęs himself the ręśt of (HW year. When I 
see a sidebóard richly decyratetyyk'óxpect the wine 
tobe very indifierent. How oftcn Jk tyg country, when 


we breathe the fresh morniag alf, dre we not tempted 
by the prospect of a fine garden! We rise carly, 
and by walking galn a keen appotite, which makes 
us wishi for breakfast. Perhżpa the domestic ia out 
of thę way, or provisions are wanting, or the lady haa 
not given her orders, ańd you are tired to death with 
waiting.  Sometinies pedpłe próvent = desire, 
and ntake yóu a very jompois offer óf everything, 
upon condition that you t.óf nóthinę. You 
must fast till 3 o'clock, or breakfast with the tulips. 
I remember to lawe walked in a very beautiful 
park, which bblońged te a lady, who, though ex- 
tremely fond of coffee, never drank any but when at 
a very low price; Bi she liberaly allowed her gar- 
dener u salary 1,000 crowńa. For my part I 
should choose to have tulips less finely variępated, 
and to drink coffee whenever ny appetite called for 
i1.—łHousseau. : 


Musk.—Of all odowis the most intolerable to those 
who do not use it is musk. Masy persons are in- 
conveniepced by it to such a degree that kraj could 
not stay for five minutes in a reóm containing the 
minutest quantity of it. 1t ja also the godour which 
adheres the longest. A coat apon:which musk has 
been thrown will smell of it at thergna'of two ycars, 
though it have been during thę.whole time exposed 
to the open 2ir; but in aparfident» it will endure 
almost for : The late Eńipress Josephine was 
very fond 1e8, and, above all, of musk. Jler 
dressjnąsfoot aż Malmaisoń was filled with it, 
in spij Napałgon's frequent remonstrances. 
Twenty-fivo years hówe elapsed since her death, and 
the present owner of Malmaison, M. Hagerman, las 
had the walłs of that dressing-room repcatedly, 
washed and painted; but nejther scrubbing, aqua- 
fortis, nor paint, has been able to remove the smell 
of the good Kempress mulsk, which cóntinues as 
strong ax if the hottle which contained it had becn 
but yesterday removed.—/Morning Post. 

KEmigration=—We see advertised a pammphiet, en- 
titled Flow lo geź to South Australia ; but are of opi- 
nion that P/ain Iustruciions How ło Return would 
«be a more serviceable publication. 


4 Disproval.Źln the Quarterly Review, just pub- 
lished, an aszertion is hazarded, that there is only 
one man in Esglend whose loss, at this moment, 
would create '' a sensation”—-and that individual is 
« hę Duke.” The recent interest upon the reported 
death of Lord Brougham must be cbhzidered as 
somewhat * unteward” for the Reviewer'sprophecy. 

Blowing up the Royal Gecrge-—At Woolwich 
Academy, on the 24th lim, 1789, the cohtrivance 
ef one Sergeant Bęłl, for blowing up the Rogal Georye, 
was trizd upon a vessel built is Ułtęctions upon 
a scale of one inch to R thę Royal George's 
size. The vessel was surnik in the riyer Thameg, 
and with 50b, af powder, afterwards conducted into 
her magazine, was blown to płeces. The experiment 
took place at high wąter, And answered every expec- 
tation of the invehtor of it.—Genltiemewa Magazine, 
1788, p. 753. 
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„(CAPTAIN COOK'S TABLET. 


Tae interesting memorial upon the pre- 
ceding page, has been engravcd from a 
sketch takeń on the spot* by Dr. J. Lhots- 
ky, on'his recent visit to Australia. It re- 
presents Cape Solander, Botany Bay, New 
south Wales, the spot whereon Captain 
Cook first landed; and where a brass 
tablet, commemorating this historical 
event, was erected by Sir Thomaś Brisbane, 
G.C.B., when Governor of New South 
Wales. 
1t will be recollected that Cook was se- 
lected as a fit person toconduct the voyage 
undertaken into the South Pacifie Occan, 
for astronomical and geographical pur- 
poses, which sailed from Plymouth Sound, 
August 26, 1763. Fle was accompanied 
by Mr. (afterwards Sir Joseph) Banks'fand 
Dr. Solander, who were appointed natural- 
ista to the Expedition.  Ilaving visited 
Otaheite, und there satisfactorily observed 
the transit of the planet Venus over the 
dise of the sun, Cook resumed his voyage, 
July 13, 1769 ; and, after cruising for a 
month among the other Society Islands, 
sailed southwards in guest of the unknown 
continent Tema 4Australis Incognita, which 
was formerly supposed to exist some- 
where as a counterpoise to the great mass 
of land in the northern hemisphere. Loft 
mountains were seen October 6, and it 
was imagined that the object of their 
search was found. The land, however, 
prored to be New Zealand, vrhich had not 
been visited by Enropeans since it was dis- 
covered by Tasman, in 1642. Cook spent 
six months in sailing ronnd it; And found 
it to consist of two large islands, divided 
by u narrow channel ; bat the warlike and 
savage temper of the natives hindered 
him from doing much to explore the inte- 
rior. We now approach the locality of 
the prefixed Engraving, Cape Solander, 
named after one of the naturalists to the 
Expedition. The following detnils are ex- 
tracted from an excellent precis of Cook's 
voyage, iR a popular work :t 
* Having now completelv circumnavi- 
gated New Zealand, and being resolvcd to 
return home, Cook eonsidered it proper to 
take the opinion of his officers on the zpnte 
to be pursued. His own wish was to go 
hack by Cape Horn, and thus determine 
the gnestion of' a southern continent; but, 
to eflect this, it would have been necessir 


*he named Cape E 
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very depth of winter,—an undertaking for 
which the vessel was insufficient. The 
same ohbjection was urged ugainst proceed- 
ing directly to the Cape of Good Hope; 
and *it was therefore resolved,” says our 
navigator, ** that we should return by the 
Kust Indies, and that with this view we 
should, upon leaving the coast, steer west- 
ward till we should fall in with the east 
coast of New Holland, and then follow the 
direction of that eoust to the northward 
till we should arrivć kite northern ex- 
tremity ; but if that h ld be found iun- 
practicahle, it was further resolved that 
we should endeavour to full in with the 
land or islands said to have been discovered 
by Qniros.”** 

« With this view, at dawn of the 3lst of 
March, Cook put to sea with a fresh gale, 
and took his departure from a point which 
arewell. lis course, 
which lay ahnost due west, between the 
latitudes of 339 and 400, was nearly coin- 
cident with that of Tasman fron Vau 
Diemen's Land to New Zenland. On the 
l5th of April, the voyagers observed nn 
eyg-bird and a gannet, aud on the next 
duy a small land-hird alighted on the rig- 
ging, but no bottom was found with 120 
fathoms. A pintado-bird and two Port 
Egmont hens were seen on the succeediny 
morning, and were considered certain 
signs of thevicinity of land, which, indeed, 
was discovered on the following day, the 
13th, stretching from north-east to west. 

ś<'[The most southerly point, which re- 
ceived the name of Lieutenant Hicks, who 
first deseried it, was estimated to lie in 
latitude 38? S., and longitude 2119 7! W.; 
but Cook conld not detennine whether it 
joined Van Diemen's Land. He instantly 
made suil to the northward, and on the 
Z8th was in latitude 34? S., when he dis- 
covered a bay, in which he remained eight 
dnys. "The coast, so far as yet visited, was 
of a pleasing aspect, diversified by hills, 
ralleys, and ławns, and almost every- 
where clotheb with lofty trees. Smoke 
arose from the woods in several places, 
und some inhabitants, four of whom car- 
ried a small canoe upon thcir shoulders, 
were observed walking briskly ulong the 
shore ; but, owinug to the surfwhich broke 
on every part of the beach, it was impos- 
sible to approuch them. On entering the 
bay, a,few huts and several natives were 


to keep in a high southern IBtitude in the tscen; four small canoes were likewise 


*_Lithographed by G. V. Madelcy, and pubiished 
by Dr. Lhotsky, 5, Old Compton-street, Soho, 18th 
September, 1839; and by whose permission the pre- 
fixed Engraving has bęćn executed, "The histąrical 
interest „of the lacality włich it represents must 
render Dr. Lhotsky's Łithogróih a desirable addi- 
"e = a ap oe uf etvilization. 

aArculłh navigation of the Globe. Edinburgh C 
„ binet Library. > o. i RM 


discerned, with one man in each, so busily 
oecupicd in striking fish with a long spear 
that they searcely turned their eyes to- 
wards the ship, which passed them within 
a quarter of a mile. The anchor being 
cast in front of a village, preparation was 
made for hoisting out a boat ; during which 


* [lawkesworti(s Coll, vol. lil. p. 29. 
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an aged female, followed by three children, 
issued from a wood. They were loaded 
with boughs, and, on approaching a hut, 
three younger infants advanced to meet 
them ; but, though tbey often looked at the 
ship, they expressed neither fear nor won- 
der. The same want of interest was shewn 
hy the four fishernen, who hauled up their 
cnnocs, and began to dress their food at 
the fire which the old woman had kindled. 
A party were sent out to effect a landing ; 
but no sooner had they approached some 
rocks, than two of the men, armed with 
lances abont ten feet long, and short 
sticks which, it was supposed, they em- 
ploycd in throwing their spears, came 
down and called aloud in harsh language, 
quite unknown to Tupia, (the Otaheitan,) 
brandishing their weapons, in evidence of 
their determination to defend the coast. 
'The rest ran off, abandoning their conn- 
trymen to an odds of torty totwo. FHlavjng 
ordered his boat to lie on her oara, Cook 
mude signs of friendship, and offered pre- 
sents of nails and other trifles, with which 
the savages seemed to be pleased ; but, on 
the first symptom of a nearer approach to 
the shore, they again assumed a hostile 
bearing. A musket was fired between 
them, the report of which caused the 
vounger to drop a bundłe of lances, which 
he again snatched up, and a stone was 
thrown at the Kuglish. Cook nów directed 
small shot to be used; when the elder, 
being struck on the leg, ran to a hut, from 
which, however, he instantly returned, 
beurinę a sort of shield ; when he and his 
comrade threw each u lance, but withoat 
inflictiny injury. "The fire of a third mus- 
ket was followed by the discharge of ano- 
ther spear; after which the savages ran 
off. It was found that the children had 
bid theinselves in one of the hats; and, 
without disturbing them, Cook, having left 
some beads and other artieles, retired with 
all the lances be could find. Next morn- 
ing, not one of the trinkećs had been 
moved, nor was A single native to be scen 
near the spot. 

« Small partics were meć with at other 
places during the excursions in search of 
water, provisions, and natural curiosities. 
d'he peopłe were perfectly naked, very 
dark coloured, but not black; their hair 
was bushy, and some very old men were 
observed; with long beards, while the aged 
females had their locks cropped short. 
They subsisted chiefiy on fish, dressed at 
fires both on shore and in their canoes. 
The country was stocked with wood, of 
which, however, only two kinds were 
thought worthy the appellation of timber ; 
shrubs, palms, mangroves, and a variety 
of plants=—many unknown to the natura- 
lists-—were plentiful ; birds, some of great 


sb 


beauty, abounded ; and there were several 
strange dquadrupeds. Such, to its first 
European visitors, appeared the character- 
istics of BoraNv BAY, so called from the 
profusion of plants with which, through 
the industry ot Messrs. Banks and Solan- * 
der, that department of natural history 
was enriched. To a harbour, about three 
miles farther north, * in which there up- 
peured to be good anchorage,” Cook gave 
the title of Port Jackson,.=1 name which 
hus since become familiar in every quar- 
ter of the world. On the bunks of this 
noble inlet have risen the towns of Sidne 
and Paramatta, and its waters, on whie 
1,009 ships of the line might ride in safety, 
are whitened by the sails of almost every 
poojue of Europe.” 

« propos, of Captain Cook:—* On the 
1st Inst., dicd, at his residence, Claremont 
Place, Islington, Mr. William Grifiin, for- 
merly of Wattord, in his 85th year ; sup- 
posed to be the last survivor of those who 
acecompanied Captain Cook in his third or 
last voyage of discovery. Times, Nov. 
4, 1839. 


CHARACTERISTICS. 
BY THE COUNTESA OF BLESSINGTON, 


Appearances,—Onue of the most difficult 
lessons to impress on the minds ofwomen, 
is, the defencelgęssness of fame unless pru- 
dence gunrds the outposts; and, alas! 
this lesson is often only acequired by the 
loss of thgt which prudence alone can 
preserve ; and she who has not violated 
the laws of virtue finds herself condemned 
us a eriminal for having been only remisx 
in uppearances, and has to weep over a 
blighied name, while the heart is still 
untainted. 

The one Cnre.—This was the only alloy 
to their happiness, the only drop of bit- 
terness in their cup. But so it is ever, even 
with the happiest—some care or fear will 
always arise to throw a cloud over what 
otherwise might be too bright for our im- 
perfect natures. 


British Statesmen.—from St. Stephen's 
to Westminster Abbey the distance is short, 
but the road is difficult; and those who 
have traced it gloriousty, led on by genius, 

nd supported by principle, sleep calmly 
he sleep of dłath, unmoved by all that 
could once animate their glowing souls, 
within a few paces of the scene of their 
pust triamphs. What a contrast between 
the scene of turmoil and worldly cares 
before us—the pasśion-stirring harangues 
and the angry rejoindersz—and the awful 
silence of the house of God, where reposes 
all a” was earthly of those gdeathless 
souls! 


ILU 


A LEGEND OF WINDSOR FOREST. 
| (Concluded from page 86.) 


<« ScENrs have oceurred,” continaed tle 
spirit, * of greater import than any you 
shave ever been engaged in, and on tle 
confines of this forest too: but they will 
be forgotten in time, as your names also 
will pass away. Have you any wish to 
see the past?” « 

«] have more te see the future,” re- 
turned Mark. 

« As mortals generally have,” replied 
the oak. * And yet the misery which 
anticipated grief would occasion, would 
be but poorly recompensed by the forcseen 
i ,> Ł 


6 Indced,” said Mark, * I never baiane- 
ed those chances before; but I begih to 
think that you are right.” 

«© And I know I am,” returned his 
visitor. * But you shall see all—the past, 
present, and to come. Mount my branches, 
and do not braise metoo much in climbing 
up, for I cannot afford to lose sap as I 
used to do.” 

At any other tine, Mark would have 
hesitated, but conversation bad established 
a sort of intimacy between him and his 
qnaint companion ; so he carefully mount- 
ed the trunk, and seatcd himself among 
the first branches. He had no :sooner 
done so, than the oak gradually shot up 
far above the level of thy other forest 
trees; and then a densc mist rose all 
around him, breaking through the leafy 
foliage, like the smoke creeping through 
the top bundle of wood upon first lighting 
a fire. By degrees it cleared off again, 
and the space formed by its opening 
became lighter and lighter, until it was as 
bright as if a thousand Bude lights had 
been shining on it; only, in those days, 
there was no New Honse of Commons, 
nor Polytechnic Institution—each equally 
celebrated for its natural magie and droll 
illusions. 

« Attend!” said the oak, whose odd 
head had kept close to Mark all tbe time. 
«We are about to shew you scenes that 
kave long since been acted, and that will 
be in future times. Do not let a'single 
picture escape you.” , 

As he spoke, the mist entirely rolled 
away, and discovered the forest and its 
surraunding country, ag one would imagine 
it sęen froin a conńiderable elevation, 
under the cheering influence of a bright 
gummer morning. In the centre stood the 
fair Castle, and the wilyery Thames was 
e in along the meądows in the vicinity, 
washing the tlien circunszribed walls with 

ite póre and gtnile wave. The Gothie 
a. of Burnham Abbey were just visible 
ahdve tlf sarrounding foliage: aud the 
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sound of the old Saxon bells chiming to 
matins, floated gently on the wind, over 
the green and fresh plains, enecompassing 
the few ceottages which, in after times, 
formed the village of Dorney. Further 
out in the goodly panorama, Runymede 
stretched its verdunt expause along the 
banks of the river, with e little town ofć 
Egham rising above the brow of the hill 
that overlooked it; and beyond this the 
proud monastery of Chertscy appeared in 
the distance, rearing its a towers 
over the few rustic buildings that sur- 
rounded it. A long array of tall and 
goodly trecs were gently wavinę their leafy 
branches over the rich pastures which they 
shadowed ; and the whole space was dotted 
by numerous little villages, unassuming 
hostelries, and stately mansions, that buve 
long sinee mouldered to decay— thc plough- 
share alone serving to unecover their re- 
mains, and give evidence that such build- 
inyg3 cver were. 

As Murk gazed with admiration upon 
the pleusant scene which lay extended at 
bis fcet, the ontlines gradually became 
less distinct, and then blendcd themselves 
with each other into new forms; but by 
a change perfectly imperceptible. The 
distant objects faded away entirely, and 
the Castle extended and enlarged its walls, 
which, still increasing, appeared to close 
aronnd him like the wondrous images of 
magic. He seemed to be standiny in the 
court-yard, and the Ronnd Tower, then but 
slightly elevatcd above the surrounding 
turrets, was before him, glowing in the 
rich and mellow tint of an autumnal suu- 
set. A fair and gentle girl was wandering 
in the parferre ot the little verdant cnelo- 
sure at the foot of the mount; she was so 
delicately formed, and withal so beautiful, 
as to seem sonte lovely spirit, under whose 
cure the exquisite and varied oflsprinys ol 
the teeming ceurth were placed-hersclf 
the fairest. She held a letter in her hand, 
which, in tht. absence of other means, she 
had seeured with a slight tress of her long 
silky hair ; and she was anxionsly paziug 
at a latticed window of the tower, as if in 
expectation of some appoińted signu. 
Shortly, the casement opened, and a 
yonng cavalier presented himself, over 
whose pale, yet handsome features, a 
bright gleam of joy radialed, as he saw 
his heart's fair idol in the garden beneath. 
He hastily let down a silken line, to which 
the lady attached the letter, and, drawing 
it up again with the smne rapidity, he 
kissed his hand and withdrew, as the mca- 
sured tramp of the men-2i-arms upon the 
ramparts warned him ofi their approach. 
We havę observed Mark's knowledge of 
history was rather limited :—had it not 
been so, he might have known that the 
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unfortunate James 1. of Scotland was 
somtyme a prisoner in the keep of Wind- 
sor Castle, and that from his lone apart- 
ment he wooed and won the Lady Jane 
Bennufort. 
w a e e 
The neighing of the heavily-caparisoned 
war-horse, the hoarse bray of the clarion, 
the clanging of richly-emhbossed armour, 
and a long glittering array of battle troops, 
fluttering pennons, and waving plumes, 
suęceedcd to the scene of love and eapti- 
vity that had, but een now, attracted 
Mark's attention. Surrounded by a na- 
tural pe of wooded hills, and 
supported by the branches of a huge oak, 
whose gnarled and misshapen roots grew 
towards a majestie river flowing beneath 
it, a gorgeous and emblazoned tent wase 
shading a warlike party from the sun's 
rays. At a table, in the centre of the 
group, stood a man of high and noble 
hearing, encased in complete armour—the 
crown upon his helmet alone serving to 
shew that he was a King of England. But 
there was little respect shewn to his roy- 
alty; for warriors of stern and haughty 
demeanour had surrounded hin, and ap- 
cared to be compelling him to sign a 
ocnment that was lying on thetable. He 
would willingly have refused; yet, as he 
gazed upon the broad plain before him, 
covered with thousands of stalwart men, 
and saw their long-continued lines still 
shining amidst the more distant foliage of 
the hill and the country fur beyond, he 
became too well aware of the powerful 
force opposed agninst him, and he knew 
that the exasperated barons, who were 
standing finmm and resolute around his 
dais, would not be again thwarted. With 
an ill-suppressed emotion of powerless 
rage he signed the parchment ; and the loud 
and prolonged shout, which rang far and 
wide, echoing over hill and płain, until 
the forest groves caught „up the sound, 
starting the deer from its eovert, pro- 
claimed that the charter of England's 
liberty had received its monarch's signa- 
ture on Runymede. 
e a e LJ | 
The bright sunlight, under whose influ- 
ence Mark had viewed the preceding 
vision, now disappcared, and the Ans 
ing twilight appeared to be gradnally steal, 
ing over the narrow and darkening streets 
of a small town. Numbers ofthe inhahit- 
ants had collected together in the open 
space, some pacing to and fro in a restless 
anxicty, ana others debating, in little 
groups, with much apparent energy of 
iscourse, while the solemn voice of a mo- 
nastery bell was sweepirig over the udjacent 
country, with mournful and protracted 
tollings. Presently, a long train of monks 
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were visible at the distant end of the 
strect, bearing lighted torches in their 
hands, and the tread, as of a large com- 
pany, became audible. On they came— 
soldiers, monks, and choristers—preccd- 
ing a gorgeous bier, which now wound ita 
couęse along a causeway, towards the mo- 
nastery gate, and then entered that edifice, 
followed by a numcrous train of people, 
who pressed cagerly after it. Ere long, 
the corpse was placed on tressels before 
the altar, and the * De profundis” began 
to peal through the lofty nisles. It was 
an imposing sight, that beautiful abbey, 
and the torches cast a lurid and fitfal gleam 
ujon the polished armour and silken 
scajfa suspended round its walls, whose 
owners had long slept beneath the hollow 
pavement. But the hymn soon ME: 
and then the abbot, an austere and holy 
man, arose, and called the attention of the 
maultitude to the corpse before them. Its 
features were distorted, and the dim blue 
eyes were open, with an expression that 
shewed the parting struggle to have been 
severe. A small elot of blood had oozed 
through the cere-cloth, in which the body 
was swathed, and trickled slowly on the 
bier; a drooping crimson rose lay on its 
marble brow, and a diadem was bound, as 
if in mockery, upon the lifeless forehead. 
The people listened to the address of the 
abbot with ali quietude ; but a 
sound far dRfcrent to prayer arose, when 
he told them that the body now brought 
to Chertsey monastery for iuterment, was 
that of their mild and gentle, but ill-fated, 
monarch, Henry of Lancaster. 
. e e « © 

The scene again changed ; but this time 
it was the musical and joyous sound of 
woman's laughter that fell upon Mark's 
ear, instead of the angry excitement he 
had just witnessed. The locality was 
again at tbe river's side, and on a smooth 
green plain, encompassed by a belt of fine 
old trees :—those of our own time would 
not have recognised Datchet Mead in the 
field before them. A couple of stout serv- 
ing-men, clad in blue hose and buff jerkin, 
were toiling with a buck-basket towards 
the bank of the river, and the occasional 
distrustful visage of a fat and jolly reveller, 
appeared, above the heap of linen that en- 
veloped him, too plainly apprehensive of 
his immersion in the water, which pre- 
sently took place. In the distance, two 
fair dames were watching their trusty ser- 
vitors with il-snppresned glee, and their 
eyes were sparkling with mischief-loving 
wickedness. Still further on stood a man 
regarding the group, whose high,intellec- 
tuał forehead, piercing eye, and wonder- 
fully expressive countenancę, betokened 
him to be of no ordinary mind. Ile ever 
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and anon penned some lines npon his tab- 
lets, as if to describe the mirth-provoking 
scene.' The deer-stalker of Stratford-upon- 
Avon had becorne the Queen's favourite, 
and he was collecting subjects for her 
dmusement, 


As the last tablcanu faded away, a drow- 
sinese stole over Mark's spirit ; and when 
he next came to himself the sun had not 
risen, but day was about to break. and the 
solitary carol of the earliest bird of the 

reenwood, alone echoed through the still 
orest. Mark rubbed his eyes, and en- 
deavoured to collect the incidents of the 
night. His brothers were stil sleeping 
around him, and opposite to him was the 
old trec, with which he had held such 
strange converse during the night: the 
empty drinking-horns were strewn upon 
the ground, as they had been left the even- 
ing before ; his hunting-spear was still at 
his side; in fact. everything was as it 
onght to have been. Nevertheless, his 
visions had left a strange impression on 
his mind, that he could not well shake off; 
and when bis brothers arose and went to 
join the chase again, Mark excused hin- 
self on the gronnd of indisposition ; yet. aa 
soon as they had departed, he bent bis way 
towards a totally different part of the 
forest, 

Time passed on, and two years after 
these events, Mark was róclining one 
evening under the old tree, once more at 
the trysting-place of other days and former 
revels ; but now he was not alon8. A fe- 
male, radiant with all the fascinations of 
those potent philtres-"youth and loveliness 
—WAS sałaj by his side, playing with the 
long chestnut hair, which now fell snoothly 
and gracefully over his shoulders; and, 
upon the turf before them, a little cherub- 
faced infant was toying with the daisies 
that peeped above the grass to kiss the 
sunbeams. The old oak's adrice had not 
been without effect, for Mark was mar- 
ried; and his brothers themselves were 
also in a much fairer way of haviuy their 
names handed down to posterity, than any 
of their wild freaks or dare-devil fangies 
would ever have done. The ołd mansion 
was re in order, and the'numher of dogs 
and horses diminiched, as its other occu- 
pants increased. The noisy gentlemen in 
yellow boots. who had been aćcustomed to 
come whenever they liked, and whoop, and 
shout, and sing, and drink the brothers 
wine, were compelled to find some other 
quarters ; and in a little time their tu- 
multugns orgies were sifpplamted by the 
tiny prąttle of infancy, repeatiny the 
homely old English diwtich, from the illu- 
minated > which, handed trom 
onę generatidn to auotlicr, muy be at pre- 
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sent (at least for aught we know) quietly 
reposing in mustv indolence on the vene" 
rable shelves of the library of Eton College. 

Courteous reader, (or kind reader, or 
gentle reader, or wcaried reader, or any 
other epithet you like to apply to yourselt, 
in consonance with your present disposi- 
tion,) all fairy tales should have a *ryght 
pleasant and moral ende ;*” and so, in the 
name of all the young ladies in our neigh- 
bourhood, which same locality is visible 
from the Round Tower, we beg to tell our 
uproarions merry-making bachelor friends, 
that there still exist as many fair fitces and 
sancy laughing eyes, to be found abont 
Windsor Forest, as there were * once upon 
a time,” who muy possibly instruet them 
as to the best plan (in the words of the rcal 


„Great Unknown—the celebrated anony- 


mous author of * Mother Bunch and the 
White Cat'”') * of living happy all the rest 
of thqir duys until they die.” 

ALBENT. 





MAGAZINE LITERATURE. 
BY SIR RICHARD PAILLIPN, 


Sin JouN HawkiNs, in his interestinę 
Memoirs of Johnson, aseribes the decline 
of literature to the ascendancy of frivolous 
Magazines, between the years 1740 and 
1760. He says that they render smat- 
terers conewited, and confer the superficial 
glitter of knowledge instead of its sub= 
stance. For my own part, I know that 
in 1790, and for many years previously, 
there were sold of the trifie ealled The 
Toun and Gountry Magazine, fall 15,000 
copies per month; and of another, The 
Ładies” Magazine, from 16,000 to 22,000 : 
such cirenmstances were, therefore, calen- 
luted to draw forth the observutions of 
Jiawkins. The Gentleman's Mayazine, in 
its days of popular extracts, never rose 
above 10,000 ; and, after it becane more 
decidedly antiqnarian, it fell in sale, and 
continued for many years at 3,000. There 
was also a lighter work, ealled The Euro- 
pean Magazine, and once, better selected, 
called The Universal Magazineż both of 
which sold also to the latter extent. These 
were the periodicals with which I had to 
contend when I began 74e Monthly Maga- 
złne, in 1795: bat till 1524, when 1 sold 
that wórk, the average regular sale never 
exceeded 3,500, or 3,750 ; und the two last 
fell in sale, from various causes, till dis- 
continued. 

The veriest trifles, and only such, move 
the mass of miuds which compose the 
publice. The sale of The Town and Coun- 
śry was ereated by a fictitious article, 
called Kon Ton, in which were given the 
pretended amours of two personages, ima- 
gined to be real, with two sham portraits. 
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The iden was conceived, and, for above 
twenty ycura, was executed, by Count 
Carraccioli ; but, on his death, about 
1792, the article lost its spirit, and within 
seven years the Magazine was obliged to 
be discontinued. The ŁLadies' Magazine 
was, in like manner, sustained by łove 
tales, and its low price of sixpence; which, 
till ufter 1790, was the general priee of 
Magazines. 

After 1796, the varieties expanded; and 
they have, at this time (1828)—weckly, 
inonthly, and quarterly—inercased to the” 
number of 130 several works: about half 
of whieh pay their current expenses, and 
a qnarter mmay be attended by profits. 
Those of the largest sale are the theologi- 
cul; and two or three of these, at sixpence, 
sell to the extent of 20,000. Those which» 
aspire to the higher walks of literature, 
do not rise above 3,060; and some, who 
swagzer abont their numbers, are kappy 
to count 1000. The scientific journals 
rise from 500 to 1000. "The afiectation of 
possessing, not of reading, what none can 
read but literary post-horses, occasions a 
demand for the Kinburgh Review, of, per- 
haps, 44000, though it was 12,000 ; and for 
the Quarterly Rerieu, of about douhle that 
number, though it used to boast of 13,000. 

Periodical literature, like everything 
else, is in a course of constant chunyge. 
Nothing cun be more transitory than the 
popularity of Magazines, but they serve 
to disseminate knowledge. 





IONDON LIFE IN 1714. 


[IN Defoe's Journey through Kngłand, 
we find the following spirited sketch of the 
Town a century and a quarter since. It 
is truly graphic, and as characteristic us 
miyht be expected from the author ; who 
was accustomed to treat his subject from 
«such hints as he had caihć up in 
society, not one of which, seems to bave 
been lost upon him: "| 

lam lodged in the street called Pall- 
mall, the ordinary residence of all 
strungers, because of its vicinity to the 
Queen's palace, the park, the Parliament- 
honse, the theatres, and the chocolate and 
coftee-houses, where the best company 
frequent. (If you woułd know our 
manner of living, 'tis thus; we rise bq 
nine, and those that fregnent great men's 
levees find entertainment at them till 
eleven, or, asin Holland, go to tea-tables ; 
about twelve, the ówau-monde assembles in 
several coffee or chocolate-houses: the 
best of which are, the Cocoa-tree and 
White's chocolate-houses, St. Jumex's, the 
SŚmyrna, Mr». Rochford's, und the British 
cofiec-houses; and all thcse so near one 
another, that in less than an hour you 
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see the company of them all. We are 
carried to these places in chairs, (or 
sedans,) which are here very cheap, a 
guinea a-week, or a shilling per hoar ; aud 
your chairmen serve you for porters to 
run on errands as your gondoliers do at 
Venice. 

If it be fine weather, we take a turn into 
the park till two, when we go to dinner ; 
and if it be dirty, you are entertuincd at 
piqnet or basset at White's, or you may 
talk politics at the Śmyrna and St. Jamces'w. 
I must not forget to tell you, that the 

arties have their different places, where, 
owever, a stranger is alwuys well re- 
cejved ; but a whig will no more go to the 
Cogoa-tree, or Osinda's, than a tory will 
beoseen at the coffce-house at St. James'k. 

The Scots go generally to the British, 
and a mixture of all sorts to the Smyrna. 
There are other little coffee-houses much 
frequented in this neighbourhood,=Y oung 
Man's for officers, Old Man's for stock- 
jobbers, pay-masters, and courtiers, and 
Little Man's for sharpers. I never was so 
confounded in my life as when I entered 
into this last: I saw two or three tables 
full at faro, heard the hox und dice rattling 
in the room above stairs, and was unr- 
rounded by a set of sharp fuces, that I 
was afraid would have dcvoured me with 
their eyes. | was glad to drop two or 
three hulf crowns at faro to get off with a 
elear skin, find was overjoyed I so got 
rid of them. 

At two, we generally go to dinner: 
ordinaries are not so common herc as 
abrond, yet the French have set up two or 
three pretty good ones for the convenience 
of foreigners, in Suffolk-street, where one 
is tolerably well served; but the geuerul 
way here is, to make a party at the coffee- 
house to go to dine at the tavern, where 
we sit till six, when we go to the play; 
except you are invited to the table of some 
great man, which strangers are always 
courted to, and nobly entertained. 

I know abundanee of French, that, by 
kceping a pocket-list of tables, live so 
almost all the ycar round, and yet never 
appcar at the same place above once in a 
fortnight. By looking into their pocket-bovk 
in the morniny, they fix their place of 
dining, as on Monday with my Lord 
and so for, two weeks, fourteen lords, 
forcign ministers, or men of quality; and 
so they run their round all the year 
long, without notice being taken of then. 

There are two very noble theatres here, 
and a third for comedy, which is re- 
building. Thatfor operas, at the end of 
the Pall-mall, or Haymaurket, is the finest 
J ever saw, and where we are entertuined 
in Italian musie generally twice a-week 
that for history, tragedy, and comedy, ix 
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in Covent Garden, (a piazza I shall 
describe to yon in the sequel of this letter) ; 
and the other, that's re-building, is by 
Lincoln's-Inn-fields, at a small distance 
from the other. 


LONDON STREĘT, ARCIIITECTURE. 
THE PHOENIX FIRE-OFFICE. 

Tnrs edifice, which must attract notice 
rather by its solidity of constraction and 
"gigantie proportions, than by the showi- 
'nesu of its design, is now in course of 
completion for the Phoenix Fire Office, on 
the site of the old offices of that Company, 
namely, the north-eastern angle of Ąb- 
church-lane, on the south side ot Lombard- 
street. The design is by an,archifęct, 
who died during the early stage of the 
building; the workw having been since 
superintended by Mr. Shaw, of Christ's 
Hospital, who, it shonld be added, had no 
concern in it till after the contract for its 
ercetion was in progress. The edifice 
consista of a granite basement; the 
superstructure of warm-tinted stone, and 
presenting four pilasters supporting a 


= a wanie * | 
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"THE PIIWNIX PIŁESUFFICE, LUMUIARD STWEET, 
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well-proportioned pediment. The front 
elevation, as we „have intimated, iu char 
racterized by mąssiveness, to which must 
be added chasteness and beauty of detail 
continued throughout the building, which 
is of considerable depth in Abchurch-lane. 
Altogether, 2 of the most import- 
ant specimens*of * street architecture ” 
which it has been our good fortune to pre- 
sent to the reader.. It has been excel- 
lently built by the Megsra. Cubitta 


| Gbe ŻMaintow. 


[UNDER this head, wę propose to introduce to the 
reader, from time to timieę, a few of the most bril- 
liant results of what is passing in the world of 
science, natural and experimental; which, to pa- 
raphrase a passage from Świft, may have the same 
use with burning-glasses, to collect the diffused rays 








„ of research in philosophers, and make them point 


with warmth and quickness upon the readers un- 
derstanding. The name under which we shall as- 
semble these reudinga, may be considered rather to 
denotg their variety, than their exclusive naturę. 
Although the facts will relate principally to the pro- 
gress of high branches of knowledge, they will be 
popułar in manner, and as devoid of technieality as 
may be consistent with persq icnity.] 


BINOCULAR VISION. 

JUhy is <ihe Diorama” so perfect an 
zlluston ? 

Because, when an object is viewed at so 
great a distance that the OE ę axes of 
both eyes are sensibly parallel when di- 
rected towards it, the perspective projec- 
tions of it, seen by each eye separately, are 
similar, and the appearance to the two 
eyes is precisely the same as when the 
object is seen by one eye only. There is, 
in such case, no differencc between the 
visual appearance of an objeet in relief, 
and its perspective projection on a plane 
surface ; and hence pietorial representa- 
tions of distant ohbjecteę when those cir- 
cumstances which would prevent ordisturb 
the illusion are carefully excluded, may 
be rendered such perfect resemblances of 
the objects they are intended to represent, 
as to be mistaken for them : the Diorama 
is an instance of this,—Prof. W Aeatstonc : 
Philos. Trans, 1838. 

JYhy is it impossible for an artist to give 
a faithful representation of any near solid 
odject ; that is, to produce a paznling, which 
shall not be distinguished in the mind from 
the object itself? 


z 4 Becónse, the painting and the object 


being seen with both eyes, in the case of 
the painting, two similar pictures are pro- 


jęcted on the retine ; in the case of the 


solid objecta, the pictures are dłssimilar : 
there is, therefore, an essential difference 
betwcen the impressions on the organs of 
sensation in the two cases, and, conse- 
quently, between the perceptions formed 
in the mind; wherctore the painting can- 
Bo = confoundcd with the solid object — 
ł t 4 
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INVERSION OF RELIEF. 


Look at a skeleton cube with one eye, 
and the following singular results may be 
observed :—So long as ;yqu perccive the 
cube, however the figure be turned about, 
its various appearances will be but difler- 
ent representations of the same Dec, 
and the same primitive form will be 
suggested to the mind by all ofthem: but 
it is not soif the converse figure fixea the 
attention ; the series of successive pro- 
jections cannot be referted to any figure 
to which they are all common, and the 
skeleton figure will appear to be continu- 
ally undergoing a change of shape. 


GEOMETRY OF SAELLS. 


Therę is a mechanical uniformity ob- 
servable in the deseription of shells of the 
saune species, which at once suggests the 
probability that the gencrating figure of 
each increases, and that the spiral cham- 
ber of each expands itself, according to 
some simple geometrical law common to 
all. To the determination of this law, if 
any such exist, the operculmn lends itself, 
in certain classes of shells, with remark- 
able facility. Continually enlarged by the 
animal, as the eonstruction of its shell 
advances, so as to fill up its mouth, the 
operculum measures the progressive widen- 
ing of the spiral chamber, by the pro- 
gressive stages of its growth. 

4 «w « a «a 

The animal, as he advances in the 
construction of his shell, increases conti- 
nually his opereulum, so as to adjust it to 
his mouth. 

He increases it, however, not by addi- 
tions made at the same time all round 
ita margin, but by additions made only on 
one side of it at once. One edge of the 
opereulun thus remains unaltered as it is 
advanced into each new position, and 
placed in a newly-formed section of the 
chamber sinilar to the last, but greater 
than it. - 

That the same edge which fitted a 
portion of the first less section should be 
capable of adjustment, so as to fit a por- 
tion of the next similar but greater section, 
supposes a gceometrical provision in the 
curved form of thc chamber, of great 
apparent complication and  difficulty, 


But God hath bestowed upon this humble: 


architect the practical skill of the learned 
geometrician, and he makes this provision 
with admirable precision in that curvature 
of the logarithmie spiral which he gives 
to the section of the shell. This curvature 
obtaining, he has only to turn his opercu- 
lum slightly round in its own place as he 
adyances it into each newly-tormed por- 
tion of his chamber, to adopt oue margin 
of it to a new and larger surface, and ą 
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different curvature, leaving the space to 
be filled up by increasing the operculum 
whołly on the outer margin. 

e e » w 


Why the Mollusks who inhabit turbin- 
ated and discoid shells should, in the pro-* 
gressive increase of their spiral dwellings, 
affect the peculiar law of the logarithnmie 

iral. is casily to be understood. Pro- 
vidence has subjected the instinct which 
shapes out each, to a rigid uniformity of 
operation.—Profs. Moseley: Phil. Trans. 

" Pt. ii., pp. 351, 553, 359. 
LAND AND AQUATIC SHELLS. 


Certain physiological facts having refe- 
rence to the growth of the Mollusk, are 
deducible from the geometrical description 
of situ shell. If it be a łazd shell, its 

» capacity may be supposed, (reasoning from 
that Be. of economy which is an 
ohservable law in Nature,) to be precisely 
sufficient for the animal who built it. If 
it be an aquaźże shell, it serves the animal 
at once as a habitation and as a float; 
enabling it to vary its buoyancy according 
as it leaves a greater or lesx portion of 
the narrow extremity of its chamber un- 
occupied, and thus'to ascend or descend 
in the water, at will. Now, that ita buoy- 
ancy, and, therefore, the facility of thus 
varying its position, may remain the same 
at every period of its growth, it is neces- 
sary that thezinerement of the capacity of 
its float shodsd bear a constant ratio to 
the corresponding inerement of its body ; 
a ratio zrhich always ussigns a greater 
ariount to the increment of the capacity 
of the shell than to the correspondiny in- 
cremcnts of the animals bulk. Thus, 
the chamber of the aquafic shell is in- 
ercascd, not only, as is the land shell, 
so that it may contain the greater bulk 
of Mollusk, but so that more and more 
of it may be left unoccupied. Now, the 
capacity of the shell, and the dimensions 
of the animal began together, and they 
inecreasc thus in 4a constant ratio; the 
whole bulk of the animal beats, therefore, 
a constant ratio, of p inequality, to 
the whole capacity ot the shell, in aqualic 
shcłHs : in Zand shells, it is, probably, equal 
to it.—Jóid. | 

HYDRAULIC THEORY OF SHELLA, 


How beautifully is the wisdom of God 
developed ia shaping out and moulding 
shells; and especially in * the particular 
value of the constant angle which the 
spiral of each species of shell affects, —a 
value connected by a necessary relation 
with the economy of the material of each, 
and with its stability, and the conditions 
of its buoyancy, : : 

« As illustrative of this remark, con- 
tinues Prof. Moseley, *it may Acre be men-. 
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tioned that the shell of the Naudilus Pom- 
pilius has, hydrostatically, an A-statical 
surface. If placed with any portion of its 
surface upon the water, it will inmediately 
turn over towards its smaller end, and 
"rest only on its mouth. Those conversant 
with the theory of floating bodieą will 
recognise in this un interesting property.” 
— bid. ; 
DAGUERRE'OTYPE PORTRALTS. 


Mr. Towson explains, (in the PAiloso- 
phical Magazine for the present month,) an 
important fact which has hitherto escapcd 
observation. It appears that M. Daguerre 
does not use an achromatic lens; and that 
the focus he uses is obtained by advanćing 
or withdrawiny the frame of the obseared 
glass until he obtains the outlines of the 
subject with the greatest neatness. This 
method would be most correct, if the 
chemical rays were identical with the 
luminous rays. If such were the case, 
the effect produced on his plate wonld be 
precisely that which had appeared on his 
obscured glass. But, it is a well-known 
fact, that the chemical ruys ure more sus- 
ceptible of refraction than the luminons 
rays ; it is, therefore, necessary, in order 
to obtain the neatest effect, that the 
camera should be adjusted to the focus of 
the chemical rays. The author then Uetails 
his improved method, by which the time 
of exposivg the plates in thg camera may 
be reduced from three to fiVe minutes to 
ten or twelce seconds, The use of larger 
lenscs, which the correction of the facus 
enables him to adopt, would, he considers, 
render the Daguerrćotype applicable to 
taking portraitu from life ; allowed to bea 
gTrcu! desideratum, in the discussion at the 
Institute, after M. Arago hud announced 
Daguerre's process. 


SENSITIVE PAPER. 


Tuskulanum, a small town in Lom- 
hardy, possesses several puper-mills. [n 
one of them, a fine paper 18 manufactured, 
U which tle writing, with the common 
black ink, turns a bright red within twenty- 
fogr hours after nse, and cannot be eruscd. 
The paper is of a very strong and durgble 
character.—Foreign (Quarterly Review. 


THF GYMNOTUS AND ITS PREY. 


A remarkabie result of thę relution of 
the Gymnotus and its prey to the medium 
around them, is, that the larger the fish to 
be killed, or stnined, the greater will be 
the shock to which it is subject, thongh the 
Gymnotus any cxert only dn equal power; 
for the large fish has pos through its 
body thqąge cnrrenżs of electricity, which, 
in the case.of'a smaller one, would have 
been Y barmlegs by the water at 

dia sides, — af, kHaraday. 
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SHUuOTING STARR. 

Mr. E. Cooper, im some Observations 
of Shooting Stars, made at Birmingham, 
on the night of Augast 1Uth last, considers 
the general result to have fully established 
the fact, that the nights of the tóth or 
llth of August furnish a most remark- 
able exhibition of these interesting celes- 
tial travellers: and he thinks that experi- 
ence fully justifieś the prediction that 
these, and the nights 13th and 14th No- 
vember, will, in future, be thoir established 
gulas. The only circumstance particularly 
worthy of notice this year, is the fact 
that several of the shooting stars uppenred 
to move upwards, whercas no instance of 
this was remarked lust year at Geneva. 


Ney Bootleg. 


LQVE; A PLAY. BY JAMES SHERIDAN 
KNOWLES. 

[Tms sterling drama is recommended by 
simplicity of plot, intense interest of sub- 
ject, and very peculiar force and felicity 
of diction; in which latter respect Mr. 
Knowles takes long precedence of the 
dramatists of his day. Although no imi- 
tator, he drinks deeply of the wells of 
« pure and unudefiled” of the best age of 
our drainutie literature; and his plays 
partuke of *the refined sentiment, lofty 
and sweet poetry, excellent sense, humowr, 
und pathos,”” which are the best character- 
istics of our olden dramatists : he revels 
in their quaint conercits, but eschews their 
p cncy: and all his points have a 
ieałthfnl moral purpose ; whilst his por- 
traiture of the afłections is alike distin- 
guished by its swectness and truth to 
nature, and mastery of mind. "There is 
no thought, word, or action, throughout 
Knowles's dramas, to which the most puri- 
tanical can object us injarious to morality ? 
whilst the high tone which they occasion- 
ally take, is as grateful and retreshing as 
it is beneficial and exemplary. His fre- 
quent play upon words, his pursuit of 
images, almost to threadbare feality, are 
eccentricities of genius, and not the com- 
mon-places of imitation ; for our author 
has too much of the pure ore of language 
and poętry to become exhausted in aiming 
vat what may be termed the curiosities of 
diction. ln the construction of his scenes, 
and the management of his incidents, he 
shews great power and knowledge of dra- 
matie effect ; and his plays have the some- 
what rare merit of being alike adapted for 
the stage and the eloset : hence the breadth 
of his field of Po since few good 
acting plays, prodyced in our time, last 
beyond their hour upon the stage: the ma- 
nager, and actor, and the million, are com- 
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monly too much studied, nay, even fitted wk a TNEY (bells) are no portion of 
: : : tis excellence ; 
for the more serene enjoyment of the It is his own! *Tis not by them he makes 


rcuder, who is content in the fruition of His ample whcel ; mounts up, and up, aud up, 
the drumatist's conceptions by his own In spiry rings, piercing the firmament, 
fireside. Leaving the plot of this play to Ti he o'ertops his prey ; then gives his stoop 


++: ś FP : More fleet and sure than ever arrow sped |! ; 
those whose duty it is to speak of ita acting Jłow Nature fashion'd him for his bold tradc! 


merita, we shall procced to a selection of Gaye him his stars of eyes to range abroad, 
its most brilliant passages —its literary His wings of pibriouś spread to mow the air, 
beauties—in preference to entire scenes, I o an BA: ę PE i 
which are not so well adapted forquotation. gpodłaać et dario dauntiess bird l 


In the | | o Obedient—yet a daring, dauntless bird ! 
n the opening scene occur some prose Potrerty.—Whose garments wither shall meet 


conceits :] fadod smiles, 


. Even from the worthy, so example sways 
Curiosity is a steed that runs away with a man MA m] RYBE 
without his knowing it, until it has thrown him. m page I ht: » is loath 1: A II Mh 
The danger is never found out until the mischief is wane but look A T a O A CRARCE (u dładk 
done. Besides, it 1s a woman's palfrey, which it be- RE o Ee we OU RY ORNE CY PTA 


fits not a man to ndę. Unless you'll stoop to beg. 
Ultra-vigilance.—Let not your watchfulness in- AE hey say that beauty necds not orna- 


torfere with your sleep, else, besides your slecp, it » ; 5 
may peril your bed and board... Duty, that be- „Put s00th she fares the better having it, 


e « 
ne 5 r t i ż Alihough she kceps it in her drawer. 
comes a busy-body, ever turnus itself at last out of Kot bhive Ehówi 


doora. , Bracelets and rings do miracles, where Nature 
Mfarriage for Money —Shall I be won, Play'd niggard, and did nothing, or next to it; 

Because I'm valued as a money-bag, Beat lotions in improving of tlie skin, 

For that I bring to hin who winneth me? And menda curve the surgeon had given up 

No!-—sooner niatins in a cloister than As hopeless. 


Marriage like that in open church! *Tis hard 

To find men out ; they are such simple things ! 
Heaven hcip you! they are mostly bird catchers, 
That hold aloof until you're in their nets, 

And then they are down upon you and you're caged, 
Nor more your wmgs your own. 


Spirel.—Therc's a little airy, fairy thing, 


Cal'd spirit ; equalizes statures, thewś, With a first nassi : IE 
ś ś st passion, once it has taken root. 
Ay; between AWArO AU Kont. . For it strikes deep—to the foundations even 
Łote's Growih.—No telling how love thrives, to Of the heatt—entwining with the fibres, there, 


what it comes! , Of life itself, tha$, pluck the other up, 
Whence grows! "Tis e en of as mysterious root, These haply confk along. 
As the pine that makes its lodging of the rock, Starery.—O, what is death, compared toslavery ! 


Yet there it lives, a huge tree, flourishing, Br , : 
RA ; ; ; utes may bear bondage—they we1e made for it, 
Wheru you would think a blade of grasw wonid die! When Ileaten set man above them; but no mark, 


What is love's poison, if it be not hale? Delini | ; : 
: : : | Sęjdg efinite and indelible, it put 
Yet in that poison, oft is found love's food, Upon one man to mark bim from another, 


x Arn a i tł > 
A wear Ea: SNOL Onue to him: That he should live his slave. O, heavy curve! 
That melts him more than softest melody— To have thought, reason, jadgment, feelings, tastes, 
Passion perverting all things to its mood, Passions, and conscience, like another man, 
And not have equal liberty to usc them, 


And, spite of Nature, matching opposites I But call his mood their masteri Why wi 
ire  fiG i : y was [ born 
But, come, we must atlire us for tle field. With passion to be free—with faculties 


Irony —lrony is but a laughing truth 
Told of a worthless thing. 
Woman or man is known by fits and starte, 
More than by habits, which may be put on ; 
For those so take the judgment off its guard, 
That inmost thoughts are shewn. 


First Passion.—XYou must not play 


The Noble Serf.— Descent, | To nse cnlargement—with desires that cleave 

You'll grant, is not alone nobility ; To high achievements—and with sympathics 
Will you not? Never yet was line so long, Attracting me to objects fair and noble, —, 

But it beginning had: anć that was found And yet with power over myselfas little 
In rarity of nature, giving one As any beast of burden? Why should I live? 
Advantage over many , aptitude | There are of brutes themselves that will not tame, 
For arms, for counsel, so superlative So high in them is nature ; —whom the spur 
As baffled all conpetitors, and made And lash, instead of curbinęg, only chafe 
[he many glad to follow him as gnide, | Into prouder metal ;—that will let you kill them, 
Or safeguard ; and with title to endow him, Ere they will suffer you to master them. 


For his high honour, or to gain some end 
Supposed propitious to the general weal, 

On those who should descend from lim entail'd. 
Not in descent alone, then, lies degree, 

Which from descent to Nature may be trace 1, 
Its proper fount | And that, which Nature did, 
You'll grant she may be like to do again; 

And in a very peasant, y6a, a slave, 

Enlodge the worth that roots the nolłe tree. 


Decds.—The paper is but air, the iuk but water, 
Without fulfilliug of the written deed. 

Love tn Masquc.—l said it was a wiiful, way- 

ward thing, 

And so it is—fantastic and perverse! 
Which makes its sport nf persons and of seasons, 
"Takes its own way, no matter right or wrong. 
It is the bee that finds the honey out, 
Wherę least youd dream 'twould seek the nectarous 


True Love.—Wedlock joins nothing, if it join store, 
not hearts. And "tis an arrant masquer—this same love— 
Marriage wąs never meant for coats-of-arms, "That most outlandisk. freakish faces wears 
Heraldry fiourishes on metal, silk, To hide its own! Looks a proud Spaniard now 
Or wood. Examine as you will the blood, Now a grave Turk; hot Ethir pian next; 
No painting on't is there las red, as Warm, And then phlegmatic Englishman; and tfien 
The peasant's as the noble'. | Gay Frenchman; by-and-by, Italian, at 
Rank and Richcs.—Rank that excels its wearer, All things a song; and in another skip, - 
doth degrade. Gruff Dutchman ; still is love behind the masqueł 


Riches iinpoverish, that divide respect | It is a hypocrite '—looks every way 
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But that where lie its thoughts |—will openly 
Frown at the thing it smiles in secret on; 
Shews moat like hate, e'en when it most is love; 
Would fain convince you it is very tock 
When it is water! ice when it is fire! 
Is oft its own dupe, like a thorough cheat; 
„ Persuades itself "tis not the thing it is; 
Holds up its head, purses its brows, and looks 
Askaunt, with scornful lip, hugying itself 
That_it is high disdain—til] suddenły ć 
It falls on its knees, making most p: suit. 
With hail of tears and hurricane of sighs, 
Caliing on heaven and earth for witnesses 
That it is love, true love, nothing but love! 
Man a Piant.—Man, sir, is but a plant, 
Although he holds no rank in botany; 
And as with change of climate plants will change, 
Thrive more or less, or take no root at all, 
So man discovers strange diversity 
Transferred to sun and soil not native to him., 
Heart Wounds.—The wounded body heals, 
The pain is over, all is sound again, s 
A scar reminds you of it—nothing more ! 
Not so the heart, you lacerate it once | 
Habit may dull, pursuit engross—divert— 
But never are you ransom'd from the throe. 
Live your meridian out it comes again, 
Fresh as at first, to make you writhe anew. 
Intense Love.=l did love thee to obliviou 
Of myself. 
* a * * e 
I loved thee once! ; 
Oh, tell me, when was it I loved thee not? 
Was't in;my childhood, boyhood, manhood ? Ohl 
In all of them I loved thee! And were I now 
To live the span of my first life, twice told, 
And then to wither, thou surviving me, 
And yet I lived in thy sweet memory, 

Then might'st thou say of me, **He loved me once; 
But thąt was 411 his life!” 
s * * * * 

Thy life was all one cath of love tę me! 

Sworn to me daily, hourly, by thirte eyes, 

Which, when they saw me, lighten'd up as though 

An angeł's presence did enhance their sense, 

That I have seen their very colour chakye, 

Subliming into lines past earthliness. 

Talk of the adjuration of the tongue— 

Compare love's name, a sound which any life 

May pipe: a breath! with holy love itself: 

Thou rt not forsworn, because thou took'st no oath ! 

What were thy accents then? thy aecents, Huon ?_ 

O! they did turn thy lightest words to naths, 

Vouching the burden ot' a love-fraught soul! 

Telling a tale which my young nature caught 

With interest so deep, was conn'd by heart 

Before I knew the fatal argument. 
Subsercience.—Must we coin terms for those 

that are above us, 

To make offences gracious to their cars, 

When they commit them—which, by us enacted, 

Would błast with damning rames! 


* Adversity. Welcome, adversity! Shake bands 
with ine, © 
Thou tester of true hearts! whose homely fare 
No fłatterer sita down to—hollow friend, 
Foe, masking thoughts of scorn with smiling face— 
But truth and honesty! affection staunch! © 
That grasps the hand before it scaqs the sleeve, 
And greets tae lowly portal with a grace 
More winning far than his, who thanks the gate 
That spreads with pride to let a monarch in. 
True  Gresiness.—Thou, chief in station, first to 
give desert, 
Despite its lowlineśs, it» lofty due ! 
O, thou hast taught a lesscn to nll preatness, 
Whether of rank or wealth, tlhatytis the roof 
Stately abd broad wa8 never znesnt to llouse 
Equality alońe—whose porch is ne'er 
8o proud, 23 Lee it weżcómeś in desert, 
That comes in its own fuir simplicity. 
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Periodicals. 


TEE=TOTALISM. 


CONCERNING the derivation ofthiselassical 
term there have been sundry controversics, 
on which we think it suffcient to remark, 
that the word is an Americanism; a fact 
which, in our opinion, supersedes all philo- 
logical inquiry. If it has the misfortune to 
want an assignable poeeco it makes 
up for the defect of birth by its personal 
merits, being so happily expressive of tle 
thing it represents, that, il it cannot be 
traced to other origin, we should be dis- 

osed to conjecture that it was born directly 
from that thing itself, without any interme- 
diate steps. The tee-totalist abhors * the 
intoxicating agent,” alcohol, in every shape 
—nay, the rigorous professor asks whether 
pudding, or jelly, or custard, has any wine 
in it; and is even debarred from preservcs 
by the present sinfuł practice of covering 
them in the jar with a piece of paper 
steeped in brandy, in order to prevent 
them from moulding. Nay, there are some 
whom the direst necessity will not tempt 
to touch the forbidden liquids. A gentle- 
man saved his wife, when she was appa- 
rently in the last struggles of death, by 

ouring brandy down her throat: * Ah!" 
interrupted a lady of this creed, when she 
heard the story, could he not have given 
her lavender ?*" —which, however, as well 
as enu de Cologne, and other elegant re- 
storativeś, share with vulgar gin and beer 
the sin of alcohol. But it will not snrprise 
those who are conversant with the weak 
points of human nature, to be informed, 
that casnistry has been found to invade 
even this awfal, illimitabłe pledge. Some 
tee-totalers are liberal enough to reflect, 
that, while they have eschewed alcohol as 
a substance, they are not the slaves of 
words, and need not stickle at mere nomi- 
nal qualities. So, while they abominate 
cherry-brandy, they aequiesce in those 
simple productions of nature, brandy-cher- 
ries. It is almost too shocking to be told, 
in the midst of these follies, tkat even the 
Holy Eucharist has been reformed on total 
abstinence principles. Mr. Beardsell, of 
Manchester, could, last year, number 
twenty-five * Christian churches” which 


t had **banished from the Lord's table that 


beverage which inebriates,” and which he 
was supplying with something which he 
had devlzed, and called, emphatically, * the 
fruit of the vine.” Truly * all things are 
new in the temperance dispensation.” We 
cannot, however, pass over one glaring in- 
consistency in these zealous renouncers 
and denouncers of intoxicating agents. 
They cat ordinary bread, one universal 
ingredient of which, in England, is yeast, 
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the product of fermentation. They thus 
partake of the sin of small beer, and feed 
on the vices of those whom they pretend 
themselves anxious to convert. We think, 
therefore, it was but a fair revenge and 
proper piece of discipline which the brewers 
of a certain town wished to exact, when 
they sent the erier round with notice that 
no tee-totalist baker sbould have any barn 
from them.— Brźtish Critic. 


TEMPERANCE SOCIETIES. 

There are some precedents for Tempe- 
rance Societies ; but some of them do not 
upply, and others should not be followed. 
The Jewish law contuined several such pre- 
ceptu * Touch not, taste not, handle not;” 
but they have been abrogated, and their 
spirit declared inconsistent with the law 
of liberty. Jonadab, the son of Rechahb, 
founded his way of life by virtue of his pa- 
triarchal authority over his descendants— 
a riuht in those times universally acknow- 
ledged, and divinely authorized ; which 
right, moreover, he would probably not 
have had to that extent, if he had not been 
u member of the Jewish dispensation, or of 
any way of life divineły authorized. 'Ihe 
Mosuie and the Christian polity limits, or 
rather defines, many natural rights; such 
as the very great power of the father over 
the son, which we often see in profane 
history. The Essences are another seeming 
precedent ; but they are certainly not 
sanctioned, perhaps are censured, in the 
New Testament. Mahommedanism is the 
nenrest case in point ; and has certainly 
had great success in propagating the doc- 
trinc of * total abstinence:” but it is not 
an example for Christians to follow, whe- 
ther we look to the origin, the character, 
or the moral results of the system. It has 
purchased one virtue, with many vice. 
Spite, howcver, of the previous improba- 
bility that any who called themselves 
Christians should borrow anght from the 
Arabian antichrist, we cannot forbear 
throwing out a hint of the possibility of 
the temperance doctrine having been fil- 
tered through Socinianism from the Koran. 
1s it an attempt at comprehension? There 
has always bcen, in certain quarters, a 
sympathetic yearning towards Mahom- 
medan Deism. We have read of a nego- 
tiation made by Socinians, in the reign of 
Charles II., with an ambassador.of thę. 
Emperor of Morocco, with a view to a re- 
gular communion between the two creeds. 
In a kind of Unitarian Utopia*, pz: 
about fifty years ago, one ot the laws is, 
« Once in every three months let some 
part of the Alkoran of Mahomet be read, 
and let the minister make such commen- 
taries thereon as he thinks proper.” And 


Notieca In Quarferły Review, Oct. 1820, p. 574. 
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a living authoress has kindly published, 
for the benefit of our Indian fellow-sub- 
jects, a sort of Harmony of the Unitarian, 
Mahommedan, and Hindoo ereeds. Dr. 
Channing, in his Address on Temperance, 
says, * A new bond must unite all the 
scattered portions of men,” and that there” 
muste be **a new comprehension of the 
brotherhood of the human race ;” and, 
thongh he says tha$ Christianity is the 
mighty power which is to do all this, it is 
clear he only designs to use that power as 
an instrument-—a source of mental stimu- 
lus, to be resorted to when the work flags— 
and does not intend to be bound to its an- 
tiquatecd ways and means. We are not 
aware that the tee-totalers adduce the 
sevaral rules ofthe monastic orders; and 
we sonelude them (o be rather shy of thut 


ebranch of the family of abstinence, there- 


fore we need not here express our judg- 
ment on them. We say, then, on this re- 
view of all the axsignable precedents for 
tec-totalism, that a new rule of liring, ex- 
clnding one of Nature's chief gifts, is na 
contrary to precedent as it is to Chris- 
tianity, and to common sense. lt has nei- 
ther reason nor authority to impose a new 
burden. We will also take the liberty of 

uestioning whether it be consistent with 
the spirit of our political constitution, or 
that of any other nation, to permit the 
publie administration of sacramental vows 
without authority granted from the State. 
—From a ver$ clever paper in the British 
Critie. _ 

THE FGLINTON TOURNAMENT. 

A remarkable feature of the Eglinton 
Tournament, and one which would have 
warned the very heart of Sir Walter Scott, 
or any other such antiquary,wasthe circum- 
stance that, not only was all the armour of 
the most exquisite workmanship and of 
genuine antiquity-=some of it being as old 
us the time of Richard Tl.—but there was 
hardly one suit of it that had not sume 
interesting history attached to it. Why is 
Sir Walter not alive to be the chronicler 
of the Eglinton Tournament? How elo- 
quently would he have revelled in all the 
historical recollections which every frag- 
ment of the armour used at it would have 
conjured up in his mind! That, for in- 
stance, of Lord Craven was particularly 
remarkahble., It was of the purest blue- 
burnished Milan steel, decorated with 
gold studs, or rivets, and ceuriously inlaid 
with the same metal, in an exquisitely- 
wrought arahesque pattern. It came fronz 
the Manoria! Hall of Hylton Castle, and 
it was the armbdur worn by the Baron 
Hylton, at the hattle of Cressy. Tlg casquc, 
or helmet, weighed nearly forty pounds. 
Yet, may we remark, tonchine the weigłit 
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to that ofthe little great who look dowit 


om some 
ofthe kelmets, tlat we learned fr upou them ; and he made his palaces the 


of the knights themselves, that the cawque 
was the onły purt of the armonr which 
they felt at all oppressive, if worn for any 
length of time. But as it was never worn 
„in former days, except when the knight 

was actually in action, either in battle or 

in the lists, the weight was of less conse- 
* qnence. As for the rest ot the pieces of 
the armour, it is a cerions fact that there 
was hardly a piece of any suit at the 
Eglinton Tournament, which was not 
found to be too small for the man that 
waa destined to wear it. 

Thus terminated the Eglinton Tourna- 
ment, for our cnjoyment in. which, we, 
as invited guests, are deeply gratefut to 
the nobleman who gave it. We hold that 
it was a spectaele which all who had uny 
taste or feeling for the more ancient his-' 
tory of Europe, must have considered as 
by far the most animating, interesting, 
and instrnetive, that has erer been exhi- 
bited in Great Britain in modern times ; 
und which is destined, if we mistake not, 
to furnish a spirited theme for the poet, 
and subject for the painter, for many a 
day to come. For our parts, we cannot 
hope to bchold anything like it again, 
unless the most noble the Marquis of 
Waterford, the bold Knight of the Dragon, 
or some other such maż nf metal, by which 
we mean vułgar con as well as chival- 
resque spirit, shall be disposed to renew 
the sight at some future tmne. und at 
some other płace. Whensoever and where- 
soerer it may be, our earnest p > is, 
that we may be spared to bchold it; and, 
if health and strength be permitted us, it 
shall not. be the rains of a second delnge, 
(yea, even like that of the Moray Floodas,) 
that shall prevent us from being present. 

Tąit' s Magazine, 


THE CARL OF SHELBURNE. 

'THaN Lord Shelburne, few political cha- 
racters in any age brought a larger share 
of information, or a more statesmanlike 
cast of mind, to the task of administering 
state ufłairs. Though bred to urms, and 
hfving illustrated his early years by serv- 
ing at Minden and other fields, he Kad 
none of the indolent mental habits in 
which soldiers are apt to indulge ; as if 
the conrage of their profession'would cover 
all defects of education, or of exertion. 
In a rank and fortune generally fonnd so 
unfayourable to hahits of study, he culti- 
vated science, and relaxed his mind in 
literary pursuits like a man of humbler 
station. Far superior to the frirolons 
tastós of the giddy throng whom wealth 
and ranie intoxicate, still further removed 
from the contempt which they often uffect 
for men of lsarning, Łord Shelburne pre- 

„agerred habitually the society of the latter 


abode of the chemists, and the resort of 
the mathematicians and the lawyers, who 
werc nagynanimously extending the bounds 
of human knowledge by thcir discoveries, 
or usefully imparting to the zealous stu- 
dent those lights which others had struck 
ont. * * His coolness, as well as, perhaps, 
his pride, were shewn when a gentleman, 
then extremely little knówn, and who 
much overrated his own importance, de- 
sired a hostile mecting ; and, finding his 
request very readily granted, came out 
with his friend. * Which of tbese is the 
gentleman I am come to meet?” asked 
his Lordship, with a civil smile. Being 
seriously wounded by Colonel Fullerton, 
he amnsed himself with a good-humonred 
jest on the nature aud possible results of 
the injury he had received. — Monżhly 
Chronicle. 


a: Spirit of Migtoberp. 





FRENCH EXPEDITION TO THF NORTH SEAS. 
Tar return of the fFechereche corvette, 
Captain Fabvre, which sailed from Havre 
last June, on an exploring cxpeditton to 
the North Seas, is announced by the 
Jonrnał du Harre, with the following de- 
tails of her voyage: * On leaving Iluvre, 
she steered to the Feroe Islands, the geo- 
gra a. position of which wus uscertained 
with great precision ; geological observa- 
tions made, and notes taken on the com- 
merce, industry, manners, and habits of the 
inhabitants. On July I, the Hecherche left 
Thorshaven, arrived on the 12th at Ifam- 
merfest, and, after staying a few days, 
prececeded towards Spitzbergen. She found 
Cherry Island surronnded by ico, to the ex- 
tent of ten leagnues from every part of its 
coast, and unapproachable. Capt. Levaux 
then made tor one of the ports north of 
Spitzbergen, but, being opposed by con- 
trary winds, atiended with snów and fogs, 
he could not get beyond 809 N. Jat.; and, 
on July 31, came to harboar in Magdalen 
Bay. During his stay in this latitude, 
while the ship was completely surrounded 
with icehergs, her boats visited Samerem= 
berg, and Halcuita Point, the northern ex- 
tremity of Spitzbergen. Notwithstanding 
the snew, the hydrographers made charts 
of Magdalen and Hamburgh bays, and 
magnetic and meteorologic observations 
were taken on shore. Not a single ship 
was in the bay. On Angust 10, the AHe- 
cherche left Ś, itzbergen. on her return, 
survcying, in her way, the western coast 
of the island. On Angust 29, the members 
of the scientific commission, who were on 
board, left the ship,'io return to Lapland. 
In her passage homeward, the Jiecherche 
visited Hergen, Maudahl, and Christiania, 
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Her reception at these ports, she being the Tha Attorney al Hgłinloun : a Sonnet, 
first French ship of war that ever entered Smit with romance I left my palling home, 


3 


them, was most eordial. "= 7żues. 


Partetleg. 











Temperance Preachers.—One sore scandal early 
impeded the Modleration Societies. "Their profes- 
stonal advocates were, of course, exposed to all the 
peculiar temptations incident to their wandering 
mode of life, and were alternately goaded and puffed 
up by their one restriction. The result was, that 
some of them demonstrated their zeal against ardent 
spirits by a libera] use of fermented liquor. One of 
them was interrupted in the rnidst of his public ha- 
ranguc by a zcalons tce-totaler ; who exclaimed, "I 
think the meeting ought to be infonned, that the 
gentleman who is now speaking, has, to my certain 
knowledge, had sixtecn glasses of ale this very morn- 
ing. —/firi/ish Critic, 

Temperance Sociełiess—The last report of the 
British and Foreign Temperance Society, whuch ad- 
vocates temperance only, states that, within a short 
tiine, there has been a diminution of ninety-nine 
public-houses, and twenty-tbree beer-shops in the 
metropolis—which is the stronghold of that society ; 
while in Manchester, Binrningham, and Leeds (the 
great rendezvous of the tee-totalers) they have m- 
creased. On the other haud, the report beforc us is 
full of acconnts of * Moderation Societies” which 
have died natural deaths, or languished very low. — 
Jłratish Criłac. 


Gross Superstilion.—Astrology lingers in the 
West; for the newspapers report a cunning 
fellow, * formerly connected with the press” of 
Ixeter, to have lately placarded the walls of that 
city with the following advertisement: ** Raphael !! 
Astrologer anć Herbal Doctor." ** Nativities accu- 
rately cast. AN strictly legal honorary questions 
nnswered.* Among the fortune-teller*s dupes are 
two servant-girls, one of whom had her *' nativity 
cast by Raphael: it is neatly written, and stamped 
with the astrologer's name ; and it pretends to tell 
all the events that will happen to the girl during 
her life.  Amongst the precious evidence was like- 
wise found **'a charm against broken legs,” which 
the girl wore in her bosom. The cunning knave 
has heen very properly sent to prison, as "a rogne 
and a vagabond :” the comimitting magistrate woułd 
do well to inquire what the Local Cornmittee of the 
Useful Knowledge Society is about in Exeter. 
Such credulity as the above in the provinces may 
be less surprising than it would beim the metro- 
polis. bu, it is, donbtless, tostered by the astro- 
łogical almanacs which are yearly issued with the 
« [London imprint; and which in books, as on 
cutlery, is a wonderful warranty for imposture, 

Embalmment.—The Univers givespthe followinę 
aceount of the mode of embalming the body of 
Cardinal Duke dlsoard. The viscera were taken 
from their cavities, and plunged into alcohol saiu- 
rated with corrosive sublimute; and the carotid, 
axillary, and femoral arteries were injectcd with tle 
same liquid. The viscera were then replaced, and 
the body, wrapped in glutinous hands, was dressed 
in the robes, and with all the insignia of a cardinal, 
and placed in a coffin, with various aromatic pow- 
ders. This first coffin is wadded internally, and 
eovercd with red satin; over this is a cofiiń of 
lead, and over tlis a third of oak, also covered with 
red satin. Under the pillow, upon which the head 
rests, is a small Jeaden chest, containing a medal 
with the effigies of the Pope, from whom the 
Duke received the dignity of Cardinal, and ot the 
regining Pope; and another medal with the date of 
the Duke's dccease, his dignities, cc.— Tiaies. 

London Thealres —The cost of building the present 
English Opera House was 635,000 : that of the St. 
Jmnes's Theatre, £26,000.—Nfr. Beazley the ar- 
chitect. 


Madly agape for scenes of olden time 
To be display'd anew in Scotija's clime : 
What joy me!'houghlt 'mid knighthood's haunts to 
roam I! 
There lords and ladies, affable and grand, w 
Seemed but to wait my coming —while the 
Tn eyvy hid his face. What glorious fun 
Jn pomp's own circle thus to take one's stand !— 
Then came *the sports; "—but=such a wash of 
rain! d 
„Poor chivalry, half-drowned, lost all its beams. 
Chilled, sad, I urged my wet way back again, 
For Clement's-inn, renouncing  splendour's 
ś dreams ; 
And cried (like one who speaks as though to mourn 
he meant,) 
I,an attorney, am not for a tourneymcant, 
z New Monthly Magazine. 
Cartouche, (the French highwayman,) in com- 
pany with two other *gpentlemen," robbed the 
coche, dr packet-boat, from Melun, where they took 
a good quantity of booty— making the passengers 
lie down on the decks, and rifling them at leisure. 
*Tlis money will be but very little among thrce,” 
whispered Cartouche to his ncighbour, as the thrce 
conquerors were making merry over thcir gains: 
'jf you were to pull the trigger of your pistoł in 
tho neighbourhood of your comrade's ear, perliaps 
it might go off; and then there would be but two of 
us to share.” Strangely enough, as Cartouche said, 
the pistol did go off, and No. 3 perished. * Give 
him another hall,” said Cartouche ; and another was 
fired into him. But, no a8ooner had Cartouche's 
comrade discharged both his pistols, than Cartouche 
himself, seized with a furious indignation, drow 
his: "Learn, monster,” cried he, "not to be so 
greedy of gold; and perish, the victim of thy dis- 
loyalty and avarice!” So Cartouche slew the 
second robher : and there is no man in Europe wha 
can say that the latter did not merit well the pun- 
ishment.—Fraser's Magazine. 


Don Carłos is now a French prisoner at Bourges, 
where Louis XI. the Nero of France, was born four 

nturies ago? and wliere Bourdaloue, the cele- 
brated preacher, just two centuries sinec, was as- 
tounding France by his eloquence and piety. It 
was here tbat Louis XIE., in early life, was three 
years a prisoner in the castle, for rebellion against 
Charles VIII. ; and was confined, during tbe night, 
RM Ba rka e, he was released by the 
solicitations of his wife, the Princess », sistę 
of Charles VIII—Zbid, | ZARA 


Richard Cwur de Lion->-Mr, James is engaged in 
writng a Lifeof IRichard Coeur de Lion, and has 
revisited Germany for the purpose of clearing up 
some doubt in regard to general natters connected 
with the imprisonment of that monarch, We re- 
joice to find so national a subject in such cxcellent 
hands.— Literary Gazette. 


Benjamin Constant had such a command of lan. 
guage, that when he chauccd to displease his 
audience by an expression, he would go on substi- 
tuting synonymes till he suiled them. For example: 
« I am anxious to spare the Crown”"—a murmur; 
«the Monarch*— the murmurs continue; * the 
dna King'"—the murmurs are hushed,— 
Guarlerly Review. ę 

Sertants.—A servant, who was leaving her pl 
put several knives and forks into slabo bag fall ot 
salt, no doubt for the purpose of injuring the hands 
of her successor when a further supply of salt waa 
required. Fortunately the trick was discovered by 
one of the forks or knivęs protrudiny a little from 
the bag, otherwise the consequence must have been 
serious. "Thus it often happens gliat the rea] cha- 
racter or disposition of servants is not found out 
until they have left their places.—Kdinburgh paper, 
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4Artillery,—Prince Louis Napoleon, who has lately 
returned to London, is engaged in experiments con- 
nected with a discovery he' has lately made in 
artillery. He is, we are informed, preparinę a 

memorial on the subject. — Messager. 
—- Benjamin Constant and 


MIOTS A-DIECE—IUCKIIY WILIIOUL CLUCCL. a 

French and English Talent.--liefore judging of 
Fnglish science and literature by cven parliamentary 
representatives, in cdfnmon fairness, make dne 
allowance for the fhcts—in common charity, bear 
constantly in mind, that neither Wordsworth nor 
Herschel, not Hallam, wear coronets: that no 
mitre has fallen either on Sydney Śmith, or Sedę- 
wiek, Milman or Whewell, Keble or Buckland: 
tliut Babbage is the rejected, not the elected, of 
Fiusbury : that a round dozeń of fashionable no- 
velists or melo-dramatists would Be a poor sef-off for 
JIamartine, ruizot, or Chateaubriand: that Mesers. 
Longman have not quite made up their nłinds to 
offer Lord John Russell £20,000 for a contikuation 
of his Fistory, with the view of putting him on,a 
par with M. Thiers.—Quarierty Review. 


Oralory of M. Thiers-=The kind of speaking 
which has made the fortune of M. Thiers is thus 
described by Timon :—'' It is not oratory, it istalk, 
hut talk, lively, brilliant, light, mingled with histo- 
rienl traits, anecdotes, and refined refiexions; and 
all this is said, broken off, cut short, tied, untied, 
sewn together again, with a dexterity of language 
absolutely incomparable. "Thought springs up so 
quick in that head of his, so quick, that one would 
say it was born before it had been conceived. The 
vast lungs of a giant would not suffice to expectorate 
the words of that spiritual Awarf. Nature, ever 
watchful, and considerate in her compensations, 
seems to have aimed at concentratinę in him all 
the powers of virility in the frail organs of the 
larynx.” 


South Sea Schemes.—0Of the pore than 200 pro- 
jects, four only have surviveń; and these still 
exist in full vigour, because founded on good sense 
and honest principles—the Royal Exchange Assur- 
ance Company, the London Assurance Company, 
the York Buildings Company, and the English 
Copper Company —Quarferly Review. 


How to get on.— The presumptuous are not 
alway: Ignorant of their own demerits, Men set 
up sometimes with the best success, as charlatans, 
with a full knowledge of their incapacity, and 
relying on the strength of gullability. As far as 
ignorance of mere mąttgre of. fact goes, this may 
be something liką ŁhóRrNE: the College of Health 
is very well awąre$lgt' FE ie not the College of Phy- 
sicians; and the'advyertising oculist knowing how 
many of his patients would be gład to see him, has 
some misgiving as to his proficiency in the science 
he professes. Beyond this, the charlatan, for the 
inośt part, has a liberal conceit of his own superio- 
rity ; ani fancies himself more cunning (that is, in 
his apprehension, wiser) thań the rest uf the world. 
At all events, none succeed in their impostureB 
who are not themselves more than half persuaded 
of their own excellence. In thia case, it is truly 
possunt quia posge videntur ; and where the convic- 
tion is wanting, the boldest adventurer is apt Rp 
break dówn, when caught unawares. But the truly 
self satistied, are not tobe taken at a disadvantage 
—thcy alone are Wwrapped in armour of proof: and 
the consequence ia, that while conscious demerit is, 
for the most part, almost as badly off in the world 
as humble merit, inapprelienaive stupidity is con- 
spicuous jn the highest stations, presiding over 
łearned societies, setting (ha fashions, riding in 
Lord Mayor'u coachcs, tomianudiny feets and 
arnieś, dispeńsing justice, and, what js hciter Still, 
clotled in purple and tine linen, and faring sumptu- 
ousty erery dav —From a smart paper in the New 
Monthly Magazino, 
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Courage. The Count de St. Leu, (Louis Bonaparte, 
former King of Holland,) has forwarded to the 
Mayor of Valence a sum of 300 francs, 48 a subscrip- 
tion towards the execution of the statue, by his native 
city, to the memory of (General Championnet. That 
ilustrions and valiant captain, althongh very young, 
conquered Naples at the head of a handful of soldiers, 
and, with them, routed an army of more than 80,000 
men.—Z'inies. 

Kpitaph at While Parish, Hants. 
This world is full of erooked strcęts ; 
Death is a place were all men meets: 
If life were sold that men could buy, 
The rich would live, the poor must die. 

The Harvest Moon has not been so beneficial for 
the harvcst since the year 1820 as she has been this 
year, nor will she be so again till thc year 1857. 

Ireland.—There is scarcely such a thing as a fine 
water-fall in all freland, even with its abundance 
of streams: the traveller is rarely compensated for 
his trouble in going to see them. He may as soon 
expect to find suicide as frequent in this country as 
itis in England and France; wtiereans, it is a com- 
paratively rare event for people to kill themselves 
in Ireland. In the teeth of their exquisite poverty, 
and destitution, and hopelessness, it is a thing 
almost unknown. How rarely in the public papers 
is a suicide obseryablc | This is a singular circum- 
stance, whether it be owing to their bucyancy of 
spirits, the love of life, (where to our eye there is so 
little to make it loveable,) or to their gay, careless 
temperament: yet the French are gay, and are 
fond, par excełlence, of making away with them- 
selves.—Carne's Letters on Ireland : New Monthly 
Rłagazine. 

The French Language. — When some one was 
expatiating on the merits of the French language to 
Mr. Canning, he excJaimed : * Why, what on earth, 
sir, can be expected of a language which has but 
one word for łikiną and loving, and puts a fine 
woman and a leg of mutton on a par—J'a$me Julie; 
Jaime un gtgot?—Quarterly Reriew. [We oncu 
heard a Parisian frażłeur apply the term magni- 
fique to a half-consumed ''gigoł ;” an epithet ałinost 
invariably attached to Louis Quartorze : only think 
of Versailles and a leg of mutton I] 

Voltaire and Ferney.—More than 10,000 strangers 
visit annually the country-house of Voltaire at IFer- 
ney, near Geneva. lt may be, therefore, supposed 
that the post of cicerone is productive to its owner. 
A Genevese, an excellent calculator, as are all hia 
countryrren, has valued as follows the yearly profits. 
that functionary derives from his situation : 

8,000 busts of Voltaire, made with earth f. 


of Ferney, at a franc a-piece |... RA 8,000 
1,200 autograph letters, at 20 francs  ... 24,000 
500 walking canesof Voltaire, at 50 francs 

each 25,000 
800 veritable,wigsof Voltaire, at 100 franca 30,000 

In all + 87,000 
Łe Siócie: Times. 
Scientific Congress. —]It was the young Prince 


Musignano, Charles Louis Buonaparte, who gave the 
idea of convoking the Scientific Congress now sittinę 
at Pisa. About 400 sarans, 274 of whom belonged 
to Tuscany, assembled in that city on the lst ult. 
The Grand Duke attended the meeting of the 5th, 
and on the 10th he offered a splendid banquet 10 all 
the fhembers of the Congrese, in the ducał palace, 
A restaurateur of Florence established himself at 
Pisa during the meeting of the Congress, and received 
from the Granq Duke a compensation of 10,000 
francs, to enabie him to accommodate his guests on 
the most moderate terma.—Cupitole. (This is what 
we term snbstantial patronage, and strangeły con- 
trasts with our half- guinea Birmingham (Brumma- 
gem) ordinary for the British Association.] 


LONDON. Published by GEORGE BERGER, 
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INTERIOR Ok THE POST-OFFICĘ, 


TRAVELLING POST-OFFICE, 


ON THE LONDON AND BIRMINGHAM 
RAILWAY. 


Henz is a specimen of that exhaustless 
ingonuity which „bids fair to * annihilute 
time and space.” That *time and tide 
tarry for no man,” the dials huve long 
since told us: but the improvement above 
illustrated, enables us to work double tides, 

VOL. II. I ; 


to duplicate dime, and to travel and: work 
at the saune instant. 

The Cuts shew the exterior and interior 
ot the Travelling Post-ofiice, in which the 
mails are conveyed along'the London and 
Birmingham Raikwa: This carriage 'is 
fitted. internally skr nests of * pigeon 
holes,” drawers, deska, naa egs 9 and iu 
attended by one or more tler ks and a 
guard ; the former to sort and Śrrange the 
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letters, during the journey, and the latter 
to tie up and exchange the mail bags. For 
taking and delivering the bags, during the 

assage of the train. to obriate stoppnges 

or this purpose, attached to the near side 
of the office is an iron frame, with a piece 
of net, which is expanded to receive a bag 
from the arm of a standard at the side of 
the rond. At the same moment that a bag 
is delivered into th net, another is let 
down from the office by the machine, and 
thus an exchange of bags is instantly 
eflected. This ingenious contrivance is 
the inveution of Mr. J. Ramsay. The 
Post-office is 15 ft. 3 in. in cłear length; 
7 ft. 7in. in width; and 6 ft. 10 in. in 
height: its cost, -£600. : 

The speed of the mail trains. on *the 
above Railway, is as follows: the day 
mail leaves the Euston Grove Station at * 
half-past nine in the morning, and arrices 
at Birmingham in five bonrs. A stoppuge 
of eight minutes is allowed at Tring. ten 
minutes at Wolrerton, three minutes ać 
Weedon, and nine minutex at Coventry ; 
makinq a total of twenty-five minutes 
oceupied by the stoppages, nud only tour 
hours, thirty-five minutes in perforning 
the journey of 112 miles 4 farlongs. The 
day mail train from Birmingham, accoun- 
plishes the journey in the same tiige. "The 
night mail train Jeaves Euston Square at 
half past eight, and completesthe distance 
in five hours and a half. ł 
According to tlie Parliamentary Report, 

the price for convcying the mails on the 
London and Birminghan BRażway, is 
scttled by arbitration : namely, from May 
lst, at «6/24: 45. 49. per day, or £10,04%0) 
per year, for a day mail up and down, and 
a night mail up and down. For this the 
Contractors provide the Post-office car- 
riages, and carry a guard and two elerks. 
The time is for threc years ; the wcight. car- 
ried, ** nine tons and a fraetion.” 


TURKISH WOMEN. 


M. FoNTANIEA, a late French traveller, 
tn Turkey, gives a description of Turkish 
„wires which but little accords with the 
vulgar notions of their servitude and sub- 
jection. He was requested by a TuMc of 
Amassia, who considered M. Fontanier to 
be a physician, to visit his wife, a woman 
of extraordinary beauty, who pretendedX 
to be ill. * Prior to cnterixńr the hurem, 
the host desired me to remain in the court 
till everything was arranged for my intro- 
duction. The lady did not puthersejf outof 
the way either for her osband or for ine. 
It would be difficolt to nd a more beau- 
tifni crenturę: bór bracelet» und necklace 
were Rót with omeralds; she wore a 
rółvkt robe embroiderea with gold; her 
pipe was ofumuented witu diamonds ; the 
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elasp of her girdle and her rings were of 
precious stones. As soon as I was seated, 
she ordered her negresses to bring me a 
pipe and coflee, and then detaiłed to me 

er complaints, which appeared rather 
imaginary than real. I ndvised exercise 

and change of air. *Thbere it is, said 

she; * I am the daughter of a Curd; I can 

clinb mountains and tame  coursers; 
formerly I roved at wiil about the country, 

without a veil to cover me; forrof what 

use can that be to u virluous woman ? 

Then I lived, I breathed; now I must 

słrut myself up, or move with sobet pace, 

accompanied by a troop of slaves, to visit 

n purceł of dull Turkish women. Yes; 
uir and, above all, liberty would be ot 
service to me, The husband did not 

listen to my adviec with near so much 
satisfuction as his wife; she perecived 

this, and desired hiin, very nnceremoni- 

ously, to go and order more coffee, and to 

retufn when he was called. He went, 

leaving ns źćłe-d-tófe. The ludy then 

begun :—* You see that old wretch? It is 

he who is the canse of my malady, which 

is nothing but the enani which the sight of 
him inspires. lle is nufortunate; and 

what pleasure can there be with n man 
witbont power or authority, and who is, 

morcover, destitnte of money. fs there 

no means, my dear sonl, of getting rid of 
the sight of him? You are the prince ot 
physicians, the cream of doctors; is there 
no medicament which, by the help of God, 
may deliver me from hin: Ob, then I 

should return into the country, where I 
cnjoyed such health, und would quit this 
city. which I pray God te overthrow!”"' 
—„Jsiatfic Rcytster. 


THF TRAVELLER BENIGHTERD. 


[THE following truly graphie scene is 
from Sir Richarad Philips's Personać Tour. 
It is a capital piece of circumstantial 
writing, such! ns few persons excel in; 
for, as Horace sings. 


« Dificile est proprić communia dicere.” 


Our home tourist, having taken tca at 
Mansfield, (celebrated for IDodslcy and 
* the Miller,") proceeded, in his chnise, 
in a very dark night, fiftcen miles, for 
Chesterfield :—] 

I had not bcen apprised that it is one of 
the most hilly stages in England, and 
through a country consisting chiefiy of 
naked moors. My lights burnt out, and 
when midway, I was in the dark among 
mountuins and deep dells, while tle 
thiuły seattered cottages were closed in 
silence and darkness. 'lo avoid risks, I 
found it necessary tto walk by the side of 
my chaise; and, from that and other 
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canscś, I lost so much time that the clock I was, but he undertook to introduce me 


struck źwełoe ns 1 entered Chesterfield. 

I proceeded along the main road and 
street, and expected to meet some stray 
inhabitant to direct me to the inn, or to 
find some watchinan, or to sce lights in 
some house where I might make inquiry. 
The line of street, however, conducted 
me through the town, and I had scen no 
inn; nor, on listening, could I hear the 
voice or footsteps of any human being. 
J now turned through some other streets, 
but the stillness of death hnng over the 
whole town. 1 was, at length, in despair; 
and, standing up in my chaise, in the 
centre of three strects, I shouted kolłca, 
as loud as I conld, for full ten minates. 
The echoes reverherated even from the 
neighbouring hills ; but I scemed to be in 
Palmyra, or Balbce. I now drove to an- 
other centrieal station, and adopted the 
same expedient, but in vain; and then to 
a third and a fourth station—one of which 
I found, the nest day. was exactly oppo- 
site the house of the mayor. One solitary 
cat crossed the street; and this was tle 
only living thing which, from twelve 
o'elock (ill one, I saw in Chesterfield. 
What au honest, confiding, sleeping people 
must compose its ten thousand iuhabi- 
tants ! 

The church clock struck one, and I 
began to despair. I was unwillinę to 
arouse any particular family hy knocking 
at a door; but, in changing my station a 
fifth time, I heheld a light in a mean 
honse, and, placiug my chaise opposite to 
it, presently aronsed the inmateśs, who 
directed me in the course of the inn. I 
procecded, but without tracing it; when, 
in a fcw minutes, an honest fellow hailed 
me, half dressed, and said that, having 
heard his neighbonr give me a blind dirce- 
tion, he had come out to udvise ne. 1 
was now conducted the back-way into an 
inn-yard ; and fiuding some stables, pro- 
ceeded on foot to the hous2. I was glad 
to sec lights stirring in tle upper rooms ; 
but, after knocking some time, was told by 
a very pert waiter, that the house was 
closed, and I could not come in; that the 
hostler was gone home. and that I and 
my horse could not be received. In a few 
minutes two maid servants directed a 
candle towards me, and began lanyhing 
at my anxiety ; and on my observing that. 
they had a light, and were not in bed, 
they blew it out, and I was then mocked 
both by the waiter and them. 1 now 
renewcd my knocking, and presently the 
mistres answered me with violent re- 
proaches for not cominę sooker; and then 
telliug me that [ could have no bcd there, 
she closed her window. | 

My civil guide was more indigent than 


at some one of three other inns, I there- 
fore left my horse standing in the yard, 
and accompanied him to the best of them, 
and he knocked at the back-door, while I 
assailed the front one. Ncither of us re-, 
mitted for a quarter of an hour, aud we 
maude use of varions devicce to increase 
the ełamour, bat iu vain ; for the soundest 
slecp seemed to he characteristic of słeepy 
Chesterfeld. W earied by our labour, both 
with hands and fcet, we now proceeded to 


„a third inn, and there repcated the same 


clamorous operations; but with no better 
success, At length we seat to a 
fourth, of smaller size; and he assailed the 
budk part, while I attacked the front. ln 
ten aninntes we got an answer from tle 
upper story, that they had no bed and no 


* stable, and the window wus shut upon us 


withont. further parley. 

My loyal assistant, who, I found, was 
an cxeiseman, was as much astonished as 
I was provoked; and we now proceedcd 
back to the first inn, where I had leit my 
horse and chaise. I found that sympathy 
for a wcaried horse had induced the hostler 
to get up, aud provide for him; and, pro- 
suniny on this symptom of success, we 
renewed our attacks on the back part of 
the iun, and presently the sancy waiter 
opened the kitchen-door, and told me I 
miyht lie on the bench before the fire, for 
I could have no bed; and he gave me 
another lectire for not coming sooner, 
telling me, among other things, that they 
never trusted such late comers, and that 
the hostler was to sit up with me in the 
kitchen. [ now gave this fellow my card 
for his mistress, and he pretended to go 
to her with it; bnt instantly returned, 
und falsely asserted that she would not 
look at it. 

At the moment I forgot Dr. Stokes, and 
some other old correspondents iu Chester- 
field ; and, in truth, I had bcen so nsed to 
find that tine kad swept away my old 
correspondents, that I seldom relied on 
their continucd existence. At this in- 
stant, however, I recollected that the 
printer of the paper kept the post: office, 
which is u nocturnal duty here; but, on 
going there, found that he had a sick 
family, and no spare bed. Being now 


„ near the second-best inn, where we had 


made our firet abortive trial, I went there 
again. The clock had now gone three; 
and I resolved rather to knock till day- 
light than sit up in the kitchen of the 
other house. Despair inereased my cfforts; 
and after kicking the door, and knocking 
it with a large stone for twenty minutes, 
n voice of alarm was rólsed in tlse upper 
story. Presently the landlord and land- 
lady made their appearance, at another 
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window ; and I answered various interro- 
gatories, which, as my conveyance was at 
the other inn, I was not a little puzzled to 
explain how I got into Chesterfield. I, 
however, was let in; was civilly received 
by two well-bebaved girls, und got u 
tolerable bed. 

1 did not rise till twelve—a circumstance 
to which the bar of the Honse attached 
some suspicion.  Onezoinug into a parlour, 
I ordered breakfast ; but, in u minute, the 
landlady entered, with arms akimbo, aud 
asked me, very sancily, whether I had any 
lugyage; a question which I answered 
with a hearty laugh. She now told me 
that she did not understund travellers 
who came without lugyage at that timć of 
night; and that the uvwise I had made at 
their door had alarmed al the nejyh- 
hours. I quietly remarked on the want 
of a bell at such a house; expressed my 
sorrow, $c. This, however, did not ap- 
pease her; and I felt myself obliged to 
order my bill, and leave the house. [now 
sought the Mayor, and made a formal 
comylaint against both houses, especially 
the Brat. tle referred ine to the T'own- 
clerk for a summons; and, on my way, 
passing a bookseller's shop, J learned that 
the worthy and eminent botanist, Dr. 
Stokes, was alive, and at hand. I hastened, 
therefore, to his hospitable mansion ; was 
received as I expected, and, after agrec- 
ing to accept bed and board with him 
during my stay in those pałts, he and a 
friend of bis accompanicd me to the inns, 
and we jointly gave them such a lecture, 
an is likely to correct their practice to tra- 
vellers for the future. 

INTERESTING 
PERSIAN ANTIQUJTIES. 
RUINS OF SUS: THE BLACK STONE: TOMB 
OF DANIEL. 

MaJoR RAWLINSON, in his very attractive 
Notes on a March from Zohab to Khózis- 
tun, in the Journal of the (ieographical 
Ńuciety, records : 

March 9th.—After remaining five days 
at Dizful, I rode over to examine the ruins 
*of Shs.* The roud for ten miles runs along 
the right bank of the Dizfal river, wbich 
here makes a remarkable bund to the 
westward : the A/bi-Balad-ród falls into it 





—— — 
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a point about four farsakhs above Sós; 
and the remains of other water-courses, 
now unused, are to be scen intersectiny 
the plain in all dircetions. At the tenth 
mile from Dizfółl, the river makes an 
abrupt turn to the S. E., und the road then 
leaves it, aud stretches ucross the plain to 
the great mound of Sós, which is, from this 
point, distinetły visible on the horizou. 
As I approched the ruins, I waw particu- 
larly strack with the extraordinary heiyht 
of this monnd, which is, indecd, so great us 
to overpower all the other ruins in the 
vicinity. Jt forms the north-estern ex- 
tremity of a large irregular platform of 
mounds, which appcar to have constituted 
the fort of the city, while the great tumulus 
represents the site of the inner citadel: by 
a rough calculation with the sextant, I 


' found the height of the lower platfonn to 


be between cighty und ninety feet, and 
that of the great mound to be about 165 
feet ; the platform, which is square, 1 esti- 
mated to measure two miles and a half: 
the mound, which I paced, mcasured 1,100 
yards round the base, and 850 round the 
summit. The slope is very stecp,—so 
steep, indeed, as only to admit of ascent by 
two pathways. Upon the slope of the 
western fuce of the monnd is a slah, with 
a cuneiform inseription of thirty-tliree lines 
in length engraved on it, and in the com- 
plicated character of the third column of 
the Persepolitau tablets : this is stated to 
have been a part of an obelisk, which 
existed, not many ycars ago, crect upon 
the sununit of the mound, and the brokcu 
fragments of the other parts of it are seen 
in the plain below. I saw three of the 
Babylonian sepulchral urns, imbedded 
finuly in the soil, at a point where a ra- 
vine had been recently formed by the rain, 
in the face of the mound: in another place 
was exposed to view a fiooring of brick- 
work, a few feet below the surface, and 
the sumuit of the mound was thickly 
strewn with hroken pottery, glazed tiles, 
and kiln-dried bricks. Beyond the elevated 

latform extend the ruins of the city, pro- 

ably six or seven miles in circumference: 
they present the same appearance of irre- 
gular mounds, covered with bricks and 
broken pottery; and here and there the 
fragment of a shaft is seen projecting 


at the seventh mile. Thix part of the plainy thronyh the soil. 


is covered with villages, andcis we'l eulti- 
vated; being watered by canalu, derired 
both from the river of Dizfhl and the 
Kerkhah : the great eanśl which conveys 
water from the latter.js named Nahri- 
Horunasin,t and is said tp be derived from 


* ln tke country €he name is new pronounced 
Shóg, but in the Geographers it is always written 


a 
; + For Homnuzcin, +. e. the two Hormuzes? F.S. 


I had been very anxious, on visiting 
Ss, to obtain a correct copy of the famous 
bilingual inseription upon the black stone,* 
which was suid to be preserved at the 
tomb of Daniel, and which had always 
appeared to me of the greatest importance, 
to verity the recent dincoveries regardiny 
the cuneifonn character : I was extremely 
disappointcd, therefore, to find that this 


* Sce OQuseley's Travels, vol. i. p. 420. 
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most aoc: relic no longer existed. It 
is well known tliat the inhabitants of Su- 
siana attached the most profound reverence 
to this extraordinary stone, and fiercely 
resented any attempt to rob them of it, 
believing that the prosperity of the pro- 

vince depended upon its remaining in their 
hands. After the failure of Sir Robert 
Gordon to obtain possession of it, in 1812, 

itremained buried for some years, to secure 

it from observation ; but, having been 

disinterred by the gnardians of the tomb, 

it appears that, in 1832, it was wantonly. 
destroyed by a stranger Sayyid,* in the 

hope of discovering within it some hidden 

treasure. The whole story is verycurious: 

the fragments (for it was blown to pieces 

with powder) were carefully collected. and 

reinterrecd within the precincts of the 

tomb; but immediately afterwards the 

province was almost depopulated by the 

plague: the bridge of Shuster suddenly 
broke, and the famous dam at Hawizah 

was carried away; all which disasters 

were, of course, ascribed to the destruction 
of the talisman : and as this Sayyid, also, 
wus generally belieyed to have been a 
Firingi in disguise, I found the rancour 
against Europeans, in connexion with the 
black stone, bitter and extensive. The 
tomb of Daniel has been often described : 

it is a modern building, on the banks of 
the Shapór river, (or Shawer, as it is gene- 
rally called,) immediately below the great 
mound : several bricks, stamped with 
arrow-hcaded characters, which have been 
brought from the ruins, are built into it; 

in the court is preservcd a capital of white 
marble, also brought from the great mound ; 
and outside, on the banks of tle stream, 

are found two blocks, one covered with a 
mutilated cuneiform inseription, and the 
other seulptured with the figures of a man 
and two lions, which have been described 

by Sir W. Ouseley, trom Capt. Monteitl's 

relation. To the N. of the ruins there 
are mounds and tapahs;in all directions, 
among which are the 'Tali-Saleiman, 

Duwósi, and Guba, and to the 5. the plain 
is covered in the same manner, sevcn Te- 
markable tumuli, near each other, being 
called Haft Chagan, and another very 

lofty mound Bulahiyah. 

Near the tomb of Daniel is a rnuined 
Imam Zadab,? two of the corner of whiqu 
are based upon broken capitals, like that 
preserved in the court of the shrine ; and 
under a Konar-tree,$ in the neighbourhood, 
I perecived another of the sume sort. I 
have thus noticed, 1 believe, all the relics 
of antiquity that are to be found at Sds; 
they are certainly less than might have 


* A descendant of Mohammed. 

4 Ouseley's Travels, vol. i. p. 423. 

1 Sepulchral chapel in honour of a saint. 
$ Rhamnus Jujuba, or Lotus. F.S. 


F.S. 
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been looked for, but they afford very satis- 
factory evidence of the site of an ancient 
capital of great extent. The river of 
Shapór, to which T have ulluded, rises 
about ten miles N. of Ss: it flows ina 
dcep narrow bed, by the tomb of Ianicl, 
and lares the western face of the grcat 
mound. At this point are the remains of 
a bridge, of no very ancient structure, ad 
immediately belowęthe bridge is a ford, by 
which alone, I was assured, from near ita 
source to the point where it falls into the 
Kuran,* in the neighbourhood of Weis, can 
the A'bi-Shapór be erossed. 'The water is 
considered by the Persians to be pa. 
larly heavy and unwholesoime, and in this 
respect to bear a striking contrast to the 
Kerkhah, which flows at some distance to 
tue W., and ix believed to be little inferior 
to the Kuran in the lightness and excel- 
lence of its water. We are informed hy 
the Orientals,t that when Abóń Mósa 
Ash'ari took possession of Sx, in the se- 
ventcenth year of the Hijrah, he dug a 
caual from this stream, and deposited 
in a grave, at the bottom of it, the cotfin 
which was said to contain the bones of 
the prophet Daniel, and which was there 
held in great veńeration, and afterwards 
letting the water into the artificial bed, 
cefieetually secured the grave from pro- 
fanation. AIL authors, indeed, ugree 
that the grave was in the bed of the 
stream ; yet Benjamin, of Tudela, pretends 
that, in hie day, the coffin was kept sus- 
pended over the river, to pacify the Jews, 
upon qither side, who were contending for 
the holy relie: but I have no space here 
to detail the nnncrous stories relative to 
this shrine. The A'bi-Shapdr is certainly 
not only navigable from S4s to the point 
ot its janetion with the Kuran, but from 
the facility which its deep and narrow bed, 
nearly level with the surtace ot the pluin, 
affords for draught, is partieularly suited 
to navigation. The river Kerkhah is dis- 
tant one mile and a half from the great 
mound of Sós, and I could discover no 
trace of building in the interval between 
the rivers. 


SKETCHES OF BRIGHTON. —1II. 


To the stranger entering at the north, 
the first view of the modern town of 
Brighton is, indeed, a striking scene. Sup- 


* The naine of this river has been hitherto always 
written Karoon : the true pronunciation which cor- 
responds with the orthography is Kuran. [Kórón 
in Jehńnnuma, p. 454. F.5S.] 

+ See Ashkalu*r"A'lam (maps of the world) Arab 
MS. written by Abń-1 Kasim, Ibn Ahmcd, El Jai- 
hani, in about a 4x. 400, and transiated into Persian 
by Ali-lbn-"Abdu-l-Salśm. This is the work, I 
believe, transłated into Bnglish by Sig W. Ouseley, 
under the title of Ibn Haukal's Geography. [That 
work is entitled *' Suwaru-l-Buldźn,” a phrase Byno- 
nymous with Ashkśńlu-l'ólam. 4O0useley's Travels, 
vol. tii. p. 554.) F.S.] j 
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posing him to approach by the London 
road, his eye will, 

the barrenness of che scenery for the last 
ten miles of his journey ; relieved, it is 
true, by the neat villagex of Patchbam, at 
three miles, nnd Preston, at one mile, 
from. Brighton ; the latter especially, with 
its fine roud-side trees, old  mansiens, 
farm-like ubodes, and church, of carly- 
pointed or * pure Gothie ”  architectnre, 
forming a cheerfnl relief to the sterility of 
the previous road, and of the coast whereon 
lies Brighton, embosomed, or reposing iu 
the lap of luxury. As you enter the town, 
or, rather, the suburbs, the houses are of 
that description which characterize the 
environs ot vur own overgrown London: 
and Brighton itself may not inappropti- 
ately be named the metropolis of the 
southern coast. 

The first striking object is the terminus 
of the London and Brighton Railway, to 
the left; where rapid progress has been 
made with the line; upob the whole of 
which upwards of 5,000 men and 50 horses 
have been, if they areat not this mo- 
ment, employed. The twin road to that 
along which we ure udvaucing, brauches 
from the town, northward, to the old town 
of. Lewes, rich in antiqnarian attraction, 
which contrast forcibly with the modern 
splendour of Brighton. Between! tbese 
roads, about two miles northward from 
Brighton, is Ifollingbury HiN, erested with 
a bold circumvallation, nearty circular, 
and aboat 700 yards in extent ; tle ram- 
part having formerly been very, strong 
und bigh.  lmmediately at the bifarca- 
tion of the above roads is the handsome 
church of St. Peter, erected about twelve 
years since, in the best pointed style, by 
Mr. C. Burry, the architect of thc new 
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Ilouses of Parliament. From thia site 


robabły, be wcary of comamences the view shewn in the Engrav- 


ing ; described as *on an eminence which 
gently declines towards the south east, 
and from thence rising, with a handsome 
uscent to the enstward, along the cliff to a 
considerable distance. It is protected from 
the north and south-easterly winds by an 
amphitheatrical range of hills.” 

The view from this point is very attrac- 
tive ; although, in spłendowr, it is eclipsed 
by the tlrce miles ot architectural magni- 
ficence which forms the sea-front of Brigh- 
tou. "Fle main features of the scene arc 
two noble turfed onelosurcs; both are 
thickiy planted, and łaid out in the style 
of our metropolitan sqnares, and to them 
access is to be obtained by keys. Thissite 
was formerly unenclosed save by a single 
„wail, and within it were exercised the regi- 
ment stationed in the town; whence it 
was called *thbe Parade." The further 
scction is the Old Steync,” and is in- 
terseeted by a road. lnu the northern 
section is a bronze statue of George 1V. 
hv Chantrey ; erected, in 1328, at a cost of 
£Ł3000, collected umong the inhabitants 
and visitors. The building, to the west, 
which riseg with domes and minarets, and 
is fretted with greater variety than taste, 
is the Pavilion, or Palace, of our grucions 
Qucen, crectcd for George IV. Adjoining 
are the Royal Stables, the main architec- 
tural feature ot which is a vast glazed 
dome, lighting a cirele of about 200 feet ; 
the cost of these smnptuons stables ex- 
ceeded .£70,000. 

Beyond this outspread scene of Inxuri- 
ons art—such as Urighton presents from 
the above point=is the swelling sea, an 
object of such grandenr as, in its cver 
changefal evpansc, to throw into insig- 





BRIGATON, FROM TIE NORTH. 
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nificance the richness with which art has 
iringed its rocky clifi: and shingled shores. 
Many a time und oft have these been 
our refiections, in pacing the promcBades 
of this superh resort. Sixty years sinec, 
there were only ten houses upon the west- 
ern side of” the Steyne, which resembled a 
common field enclosed with a rade wooden 
rail; tbe only buildings on the eastern 
verge being a shed-like erection, kuown 
as "the Library,” and, at a short distance, 
a dorecote of an orchestra, wherein musie 
was playcd in fine weather. These dotails 
we guther from a print ot the date 1778, 
which hangs in the ante-room of Irill's 
(tate Lanprell's) Baths, at tlie southern 
extremity of tbe Steyne, 


New 300k5. 


u 
NHK FORGET ME Not rot 1840, Ebrrup 
BY FREDERIC STIOBERL, 
|How many years have celapsed, since 
the Foryel me Nat first appealed 
"To gentle feelings and affections, 
Kept, by the magic of 1ts name, 
Within the heart, hke gold ;*—L. E. L. 
we do not chance to rememher; but, well 
do we recollect the first volume in its cver- 
grecn exotic case issning from Mr. Acker- 
mann's dark shop in the Strand. It proved, 
notwithstandiny, a fHourishiug plant=a 
scion which has prodaccd goodly fruit; 
and, to shift metaphor, the progenitor ot 
a long race, royal, noble, and gentle, ar- 
ruycd in velvet. silk, and gold. Vhe Fo- 
get me Nol is, indeed, the parent of its class 
of art and literature ; and itx progeny fully 
bears out theobservation that, ifwe are not 
the greatest inventors, we are certainly 
the most successful improvers, in Europe. 
Now, before us stands the patriarch for 
15840, in a green old age, full of yenrs am] 
bonomrs. Butwhere arehis fuuily ? alack! 
how have they been let down the tide of 
pubie favour : tbe Zus has waned away; 
the Sanvenir is forgottey,; the złmułeł is 
scentless; the F/reath, tfuded; the Comic 
Qfjertng is not to be had ; the Anniversary 
does not come round; the Sgudb has turned 
'0ut anything but a fcu de joie to its pub- 
lishers; and a tribe of others are bat re- 
called by name. Ttis true that the guiuea- 


folks flourish, (let not the Auti-Slavery , 


advocates be alarmed ;) the aristocracy u 
the Annuals keep their ground, and some 
have doubled their size and price, if not 
their merit: the titled authors, however, 
have fled, if we except two or three bright 
lights—Juno, Venus, and Co., who still 
shine in our literary firmament. Empty 
pride, like spirit, will evaporate; genius, 
like water, will find its lerel. But this 
isa bundle of antitheses, and something 
seems to say, * Forget me Not.” 
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The volume before ns is, nu have been 
its predeccssors, full of kindly nature, 
* pentle feelings, and afiections :” ita sub- 
jects enlist our best sympathies; and, 
thongh they oceasionally take the sombre 
side of life, they must tend to humanize 
the heart, and enlarge the mind of every 
reader: morality is as well taught in 
story us in sage precept, and an influence 
is not a whit thc less powerful from its 
stealing into the błcast. Iłow strangely 
do we woo sorrow. Some ten or eleven 
ycars since, we published a volume of 


* essitys, penned at leisure, which had their 


origin iu the death of one nearest and 
deurest to our hcart: then we observed, 
«they (the sketches,) have been a sweet 
sajace dnring many hours ot trial and en- 
dyrunce ; and, as a proof of thcir fidelity, 
the lubour of recording them has often re- 
vived the pangs of gloom and suffering. 
This is wbat bas been elognently called 
£he joy of grief ; a pleasure which men of 
rough natures may ridieule, beeuuse they 
are too ignorant of mankind to allow 
themselves to be susceptible of such in- 
finenec.” Feelings ukiu to these have, 
donbtless, prompted the following tonch- 
ing lines, conmoemoratiug the sons and 
duughters of genius, who have, from time 
to time, illumined the pages of the Forget 
mr Naf, bat now are numbered with the 
dead. This is, liowever, bat a scene of 
every-day Jife —the condition interwoven 
with the thgead of our existence: hut, in 
hours of gloom and grief, from friends 
falling fast around us, and when nought 
is betofe us but the blunk stare ot death, 
what welcome bahu do such iuspirationa 
pour into tle wounded spirit :] 


4 Lision of Tombs. 
Addrescd to lke * Forget me Not." 


Forget them not I oh, still forget them not! 

"The Bards whóse spint hath inspired thy page; 
Be not the memory ot the dead forgot, 

Whose gemus is thy proudcest heritage! 
Alus, for life! what bosom might presage 

'The shadow of the grave was with cach nalne? 
Sone, erey and lonely at the door of age! 

Some in the golden morning of tbeir fame— 

Yet on the path of death all stricken down the 


samce ! 


A vision of far tomihs oppressed my sight; 
I saw Kilmeny watudering down the glęn 

To seek her SHEPHERD by the hills lone height, 
Her ErrRIck BARD, she ne'er mighcfind again ! 

And Scórr—that Ocean mid tle stream of men! 
That Alp, aimidst all mental greatness reared ! 

He, too, bowed down to Death's recording pen : 
And NEELE, GALT, INGLI5B, MALCOLM —namts 

endeared— 
Passed palę, as one by one their visioned tombs 


appeared I 


"The voice of Sptłng is breathing! where art thou, 
Daughter of Genius, whose exalted mind 

From Nature's noblest afid sublimestębrow 
Snatched Inspiration ! thou, whose heńst com- 


bined 


tż0 


Passions most puie, atłections most refincd; 
Wlose Muse with siłver clarion wakes the land, 
Thriling the finer feelings of mankind ! 
Thine is the song to arm a patriot hand, 
Or start a thousand spears mmidst J"reedom's moun- 
tain band! 


Thine is the song to fil] the Mothet's heart, 
Whose children bless thee—HEMANs—round 
her knee! 
Thine is the gafted page that can impart o, 
A beauty born of immortality !, 
"The temple—-shrine—-and tirophied nrn—to (hee 
Were themes cndurine ! whereer Grief bad 
trod, ' 
Or Hope fied tired from human misery, 
Thou stood'st with Song uplifted to thy God, 
Thou soothedst the mournucr*s tears een by the 
hurial sod! 


The beauteous spirit of the minstrel dead 
Comes with the harmonies and hues ol morn; 

Sits with my sorrowinę heart when day bath flud, 
Amd folds her glorious wings—elysian born | 

A broken rose and viblet dnm ado11n , 
With their expressive grace her silent lyre: 

But, oh! the wreath by that immortal wom! 
The inspiration and the seraph (lie 

Which light those pleadmg eycs that unto hcavcn 

aspire ! 


Sull mourns Erinna—ever by that coast, 
Whose dismal winds shrieh to each weepingq 
cloud, 
Whose waves sweep solemn as a funera] host, 
Sul mouruśs she Love's owu Minstrel, in her 
shroud ; 
"The Suppho of that isle, in genius proud, 
Tbe LMPioOYtsA'rK1CE of onr land, 
The daughter of our so01l—bour tame-endowed! 
For ke lrmna seeks the tatal strand, 
And lifts to distant shores her woc-prophefic hand ! 


The bliguted one! the breast, whose sister tear 
Sprang tu cach touch of feeling—henves no more! 
Our LaNboN, silent on her tunera] bier, 
Far from our heart, słceps on a ibreign shorc; 
The voice ol her— the song=mspired---i8 o'er, 
Oh ! she who wept fur others toumt no tune 
To sootlie the many parung griets sie bose ; 
None had a tea! far that swect spirit lonne— 
AI sorniows found a balm save that ar Minstrel's 
owi! 
Thou, who received'st her rose-encircled head, 
Our Minstrel iu tlie bloom of her young fanie, 
Give back our lost and loved ! Restore our dead! 
lieturn once more her first and dearest naine ! 
We ciazm her ashes! "tis a Nariou's ciam! 
Her—m her wealth of mind—to thee we gave; 
Yet—płrad we for (he dust of that dear frame; 
Oh! bear uur world-lamented o'er che wave! 
let England hold at Jast—'us all she a»ks—her 


(rrace ! s 
= CHARLES SWAILN. 


[We shall not be expected to enunerate 
tbe contents; but, amoug them, we must 
particulurize a well-spun yarn by the O. 
Nailor ; a metrieal Tale ot the Tower, by 
Jerrold; a tale and poem, by' Mary Howitt ; 
and the two coutrbutions, whieh we qnote.] 


The Polish Lovers. By Mus Louisa 
H. Sheridan. 


Among tle primitive inhabitants of the 
remote parts ot Poland, the great poiut of 
emulation with the youug ręcn is to be the 
best marksnen of the district : tor other 
foata of skill or aefvity in their simple 
lives, there is little struggle to obtuin pre- 
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cininence : but to atluin dexterity with 
their guns, a vast deal of tine, temper, 
und powder, are annually wasted in cvery 
insignificant haunlet. Most nations who 
possess this characteristic are impatieut 
of restraint, but low in the scale of civili- 
zadion and science. 

Soon after the commencement of win- 
ter, it is customary, in the provincial towns 
ot Poland, to hold au assenblage of those 
youths from the surroundinę district who 
have becn noted for their skill in the 
snaller communities, to make trial to- 
gether in difficult mark-shooting — for 
which prizes are distributed by the fur- 
clad ladies of * the authorities.”, 

One ot these annual mcectings, some 
ycars sinec, wus uttended by Ermann Sa- 
linski, a youth of about twenty, the only 
son ot un extensive land-proprietor. and 
who was admitited, by even his nearest 
rivals, to be the best shot in his native 
villżyre, 

'Fhe winter had set in carly, with uu- 
usnal severity; and Ermaun, who had 
several ledgues to travel in his sledye, 
surrounded himself with various defences 
of fur, which he more than shared with a 
large rough hound at his fect— an animal 
ot such uncouth form that none but a 
lovers cyc could have traced attraction 
therein, or have seen the necessity of 
guarding it by a sable pelisse! but Er- 
mann was u lover; the sagucious attached 
Slanth was a love-gift fron Miuna Zabin- 
ski, the coquettish love of Knnann; and 
thus there is no more to be said respeeting 
deviations from * plain cozmnon sense.” 

On urriving at the towu, le procceded 
to the square where the assenblage was 
geuerally held : and here he found every- 
thing in animated confusion. It had jyst 
been proclaimed (hat, instead of the usual 
unark-shooting, there was to be a wolf- 
hunt iu the torest at some distance ; the 
carly sevcerity of the winter had forced the 
wolves to approach the town, aud they 
bad comwitted $rreat devastation on tle 
surroundiny furms, escaping, ere moruing, 
to the forest : the prizes, therefore, would 
be award. d to those most skilful in des- 
troying the depredators. 

This exchange from mechanical to ani- 
mated sport excited the spirits of the young 
nen, who set forth iu u gallant band; 

d theysedid not return from their fatiguiug 
chase until the red glow of sunset lighted 
up the savage trophies of their success, 
which they bore in triumph to the square, 
where the prizes were to be awarded, 

This hud been no ordinary day for the 
joe Kkrmann: during the morning he 
al conversed some tine with Minna, 
and she hud made one ot her capriciouk 
decisions, as to visiting his mother's house 
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for a week, dependant on Ermann bear- 
ing uway the third prize. The prospect 
of success was zot very flattering, as he 
hud toe contend against so many ainore 
practised marksmen than himself. But 
ulinost every one has, at some time in his 
lite, a briet ińspiration througl: powerfał 
feeling, wbich makes men * surpuss them- 
selves;' and to which they afterwards 
look back, with calm wonder, at the sud- 
den power thcy momentarily commanded ! 
Ermann felt that the time ot his marriage 
would be decided if the coquettish Miuna 
were once under his mother's roof; and, 
with this inspiration, he did wonders in 
the field und torest. Heedless of dungcr, 
he and the rough dog were ever pressing 
foremost ; and, after cach voliey firecd at 
the retreatiug pack of wolves, Ermanu's 
gun was louded again with magie prommp- 
tutude, and one of the savages generally 
hrought down. 

When the band returned to the squsre, 
und the trophies were cxumincd, Ermann's 
success excecded Miuna's stipulation, for 
the second prize was his rewurd : and he 
drove awiy in his słedge amidst the eor- 
dial and prolonged chcers ot his eompa- 
NIOLs. 

The evening was grey and chill: Er- 
Mann, now that the excitlenent was over, 
felt the exhaustion consequent on his over- 
cxertion : the poor dog had not escapcd 
unharmed from the dying throes ot the 
wolves, and he luy stiff and wcary at 
lis masters fect: even the gaily-capari- 
soned horse shewced indications of tatiyrue 
from the additional distance he had been 
driven to the forest: so the trio pursucd 
their wenry way very differeutly from the 
spirit of the morning. 

Ahomt two leagues from the town, Er- 
mann heard the merry tinkling of sledye- 
bells coming after him in the solitary 
forest-roud which led towards his bome : 
the new arrival drew np beside him, and 
he was grceted by the gay voice ot Sta- 
nisluns Zabinski, the brother of Minna. 

* illou, Ermann! stop that runaway 
steed of yours ; though, poor tired wrcetch, 
if yon stop him, perhaps he will never 
be able to move aguin: what a stupid- 
looking trio, man, horse, and dog! Had 
you good sport 7” 

Krurann held up bis prize, OE why 
Stanislaus had not attended the hunt. 

«Oh! the old causec—a woman ;—those 
women make me a slave, a vietim !” 
laughed the handsome Pole. * liere's my 
greut aunt, Froshkin, (now asleep beside 
ine, and she's ulso deat as these pinc-trees,) 
she wanted to sec the assembly, and the 
shooting, and afterwards to visit her old 
triend, yourinotler; apd she has detained 
me, drwing her all day.” 
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« [ have heard my mother speak of her, 
and I shall be delighted to have her so- 
ciety,”” returned the lover, speaking of the 
deat old lady, but thinking ot the grand- 
niece, who wus doubtless to follow under 
her chaperonage. 

« "Then your * delight * shull begin from ' 
this moment!” said the gay Stanislaus; 
« you shall drivc her the rest of the league» 
to your house, for I pyomised to be home 
to-night, and cven now it is rather lute te 
be out alone, though I hope your shooting 
has searcd the wolves buck to their sum- 
mer abodes !' 

So saying, he jumped from tle sledge, 
(before Ermann could p for his tired 
horse.) and, rousing the słambering old 
ladyswith nu shout which would have 
wuk.ned the Seven Śleepers, he lifted her 
eliapelexs, far-wrapped form into Ennann's 
sledge ; then, bounudiug into his own, le 
drove off ut full specd, making the woods 
echo with his merry song. 

Ermunnu, in spite of his fatigue, felt true 
love's prejudice in favour of any one con- 
nected with the beloved object : therefore 
he sedulousły endeavoured to ucconmio- 
date his companion; but his courteous 
actions und remarkś were unnoticed by 
the tuciturn lady, who did not even un- 
swer the caresses ot the poor Slanth, al- 
though he seemed to foryct his tatiguces m 
welcoming her. 

The weary sportsman soon relinquished 
the ungraciuuś task, und became absorbed 
in a love-revcrie, from. which he was only 
roused by the branch of a trce having 
fullen so low across the narrow road that 
he could not drive under it without danger. 
In hastily removing it, the fur hood ot his 
companion was caught by a bough, throwu 
back, and thus displayed the youthful 
complexion and glossy hair of Minna Za- 
binski. 

« Always plotting against me, Minna !* 
suid the delighted youth: * why might I 
not have known who was my coimpa- 
nion FP" 

«So you should, hud you only gained 
the third prize, us I desired you,” replied 
she, laughing : ** but vou were too vain of 
youx, superior success for me to give you 
further grounds for vanity. But see, Er- 
mann, we have reached the foot ot the 

zAill; help me from the sledge, and we 
will walk up, in order to relieve the poor 
tired horse : and Slanth ! dear Slanth, too, 
shui stretch his limbs beside the mistress 
who, ke had discernment enough to know, 
was not her grand-aunt!” 

The youthful |overs, arm-in-arm, as- 
cended the long acelivity slowly, but un- 
mindful of the flight of tEne, whichę+cemed 
to them to have been but a moment and 
yet a whole existence. The cold moonlight 
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threw their well-defined shadows on the 
snow as they re-cntercd the sledge, with 
still two leagues ot their journey to per- 
form. Ermann, baviug assiduousiy en- 
veloped Miuna trom the picrciny air on 
the height, preparcd to proceed home- 
wards, wben he missed Słanth from his 
customary position in the sledge. He 
turned sharpły to call bis lagging favour- 
ite, and perceived him. with bristling hair 
and glcaming tyes, which indicated too 
surely the upproach of an enemy, glaring 
down the stcep they had recentły uscended, 
"The youthful SE auxsiously followed the 
gaze; and, in their late path, distinetly 
shewn by the clcar moonlight, he saw 
tbrce large wolves, quickly trackiny the 
fresh footsteps ! ; 

Ermann felt that, with the prezions 
churge beside him, he must not risk ax 
encounter against such fcarful odds. His 
sole chance was in flight, although, when 
he thonght of the distance to the village, 
and saw the exhausted condition of the 
horse, his heart grew faiut. [fowever, he 
stooped eagerly tor the excited Slanth, 
lashed the horse to his utmost speed, and 
soon seemed to distance all pursuit. 

Thus they continued to descend the hill 
with great rapidity : but, on rcaching level 
ground, again the panting horse shewed 
symptoms of distress. Miunua. who did 
not comprehend Frinanns strange pro- 
ceeding, after vainly remonstratiug with 
him, had placed her handen the rcins, -- 
when the wolves, haviug rcached the brow 
of,the hill, caught siglt ot tle objects 
which they had tracked, und their diseord- 
ant howl soon enlightened the hapless girl 
as tn the canse of her lover's haste. 

Tle' fainishing animals, scared frotn 
their late haunts, redoubled their ardonr of 
pursuit on steing the sledge: their gal- 
loping feet resounded on the hard road, 
closer and closer.  Ermann felt that flight 
was no longer security : he seized the riile 
which had done such good serviec in the 
morning, with the faint hope that, if he 
should dispatch one savage, the others 
might forego the pursnit in order to prey 
on him. The rifle proved unloaded; und 
then the dreadful recollection a Ę on 
Frmamn, that he had exhausted the very 
lust charge of his ammunition in the days 
sport. | 

One af the wolves had now reached the 
carriage, which he passed, and eridently 
meant to spring on the horse. This would 
expose the travellers to instant death; and 
the frantic Ermann, seeing another mon- 
ster gaining the side where Minna sat, 
selzed, as his only resource, the fuithfal 
hound+and cast kim forth to encounter the 
terrible foes, of whom, in a minute, he must 
become thą victiin ! 
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The sagacions horse, now tremblingly 
aware of the dangers which beset him, 
strained his punting frame for a fresh 
ceffort—withoat gnidance from his master, 
who remained powerless, as though over- 
whełmed hy his own decd in sacrificing 
the attached companion who had so often 
defended him. Mmna was also motionless, 
through fear and horror. 

The pursuit of the wolves was checked ; 
the weary horse once more reluxed his 
a ea ; and Ennamn uttered aloud a pious 
thaunksgiving for thcir safety. Short was 
their respite: the recrnited savages soon 
renewed their chase with redoubled vigonr, 
and again their galloping feet sonnded 
close to the słedge. A shriek from Minna 
made the startled Ermann turn his averted 
gaze—to behołd her in the grasp of one of 
the monsters. 

Maddened by the sight, the youth sprang 
at its throat with so ficrec a grasp that it 
wats forced to relinquish its hold on Minna. 
The cyc-balls rolled with green light ; the 
hot breath eame with difficulty over the 
protruding tongue; und Ermanu had 
almost conquercd the brute which he 
pressed against the back of the sledye: 
but he had two other foes, who sprang on 
him, and, with a deadly seizure, pulled 
him from the vehicle. Minna saw no more. 

* * * w 


The servants belonging to Ermann's 
father were surprised by the sound of 
sledge-bells at night in the court before 
the honse; tor their young master had 
expressed an iutention of remaining in 
the town until the following moruiny. 
Thcy went forth cheerfully to welcome 
the unespected arrival, and there bcheld a 
wretchod exhausted horse, fallen in the 
harness of an apparently empty sledge. 
On removing the sable pelisse in the latter, 
they discovered the motionless form of 
Minna Zabinski. During the day she 
recovered trom the heavy swoon ; but all 
remcembrance was gone ; nor was it until 
niyht came, and tle cołd heams of moon- 
łicht brought back the late scene of horror 
which she lad witnessed: by its bcams, 
that the agonizing recollections returned 
with tfearful clearness : and ere the morn- 
ing she had expired. 


A SMALL BATCH OF BROOKS. 


HALF-A-DOZEN books, of useful and me- 
ritorious character, though of unpretend- 
ing size and price, ** lie upon the table.” 
They are educational, entertaining, and 
teeming with novelty. They are free 
from what the Edinburgh reviewer, bor- 
rowing a bit ol Saxon, calls boc-ercefł ; 
«the latter half of which word, in its 
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modern acceptation, would well designate 
the spirit which too often presides over 
the mystery of bookmaking.” 

i. To * begin with the beginning — 
the Nnursery— we have two little books of 
excellent precąpt: the first— Presence of 
Mind, and Pride;* two slight tales; the 
former illustrated by incidents, shewing 
«how necessary to our own usefulness in 
this world, and how valuuble to others, will 
be the acquisition of presence of mind.” 
Upon the narrution oł one of these inci- 
dents, a fond father takes the opportunity 
of endeavowring to impress still deeper on 
his daughter's mind, the necessity ot gelf- 
control, as one mcuns of insnring pre- 
sence of mind. * Accustom yourself, my 
child,” suid Mr. Barclay, * in any emer- 
gency, to ask yourself iustantly, Is there 
anything, and what is the best thing, 1 can 
do ? and remembor, that, in some cascs, 
where presence of mind is called for, it is 
best cxhibited by not doing unytbinęg fo? a 
time ;” and the precept is then illustrated 
by the common error of persons rushing 
to the door of a building in case of an 
alarm of fire, Xe. 4 Pride” is a tale of 
two boys at school, (where. alas! pride is 
most precociously doveloped,) of opposite 
dispositions; one of whom, * from his 
youth upwards,” tcaches the other, ** what 
n foolish, simple, unchristian thing is 
ride.” The warniug is given in boy- 

ood, but not fally felt till the adversity 
of manhood ; as is the case in ninety-nine 
out of a hundred cases. Altogether, this 
is u pleasinę little work, with a wholesome 
moral throughout. 


2. Memoirs of My Dog.t=The object 
and aim of this little work ure, * to cher- 
ish, in the yonthful mind, kindly feelings 
towurds the brute creation.” "This is a 
design which it becomes cvery teacher of 
youth to further, us a valuable foatnre of 
early education; since children, uure- 
stralned in petty erneltics to inoflensive 
animals, rareły become amable adults ; 
and uncorrected error, we know, ainounts 
to thę cncouragement of evil. Unthink- 
ing parents not unfreqnently commend as 
spirit in their children an inelination to 
eruelties, though such it becomes their ear- 
liest duty to censnre as an incentive to dis- 
obediencc— else the error will be sure to 
recoil on themselves. The author has 
prefised to these Memoirs a well-timed 
address to parents and teachers, in which 
this propensity to teaze the brute ereation 
is very properly anathematized ; and, in 
proof of the frequency of this disposition, 

* Prosence of Mind, and Pride. 
Phoebe Blyth. 


4 Memoirs of My Dog: Interspersed with Ort- 
ginal Anecdotes of Anima?s. By Ingram Cobbin 
M.A. 


Two Tales, by 
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he refers to the every-day proverb of © he 
treated me like a dog.” Passing from 
precept to example, the subject ot thcse 
Memoirs, * My Dog,” was an animal 
of singular sagacity and good temper, 
and, therefore, am excellent subject to 
effect the design of this little book. The 
author *adds :—* Ile wus my friend and 
companion for fourteen ycars, and we 
found no difieulty to, understand cach 
other on almost any subject on which it 
was possible for man or beast to converse. 
A.word, or a motion of the hand, in ge- 
neral, easily conveycd to him ny mean- 
ing, and he readily obeyced. I envy not 
the insensibility of any one who can smile 
at te writer, wben he adds, that he 
decply regret his loss.” We have only 
space to observe, that the Memoirs are 
iAterspersed with pleasant and judicious 
ancedote: the dog, it appears, was a 
French poodle. The volume is emhellished 
with tasteful wood-ents. is very neatly 
printed, and ornamentally hound ; and is 
one of the pretliest presents of tlie season. 


3. Tales of Many Lands.* are addressed 

by the writer to two favourite boys; and 
refixecd to each story is a letter to the 
ittle readers upon itx main incidents, 
reflected in, or associated with, certain 
ocenrrences in the lives of the boys them- 
selves : indeed, this letter is a sort of talk 
upon the story, and is a very reasonable 
inode of enforcjng its precept, as well as 
of eularging its enjoyment; whilst, in 
some instances, the heroes and heroines 
are hnperśbnutions of some of the litóle 
readers acquaintance. The several tales 
are from Italian, English, French, Spa- 
nish, and Scottish life : they form a sub- 
stantial volmne of nearly 500 pages, and 
are adapted for boys till they reach their 
teens. The last in the series extends mp- 
wards of 100 pages,.introducing the fatal 
campaign of General Wolfe. Kach tale is 
emhellished with a wood-ent, the design cf 
which is superior to the engraviug. 

4. A New Drrivative Spelling-lB0okt isa 
successful attempt to give the origin of 
each word from the Grcek, Lutin, Saxon, 
German, Teutonie, Dutch, French, Spa- 
nish, £e.; their prescut acceptation, philo- 
lązieal distinetion, accentuation, and pune- 
*qaation. It is altogether a spelling-book 
of a very superior order, yet not too eru- 
dite for a child, though it goes far beyond 
the usunal mark of first books. The defini- 
tions are cleverly given, especially the 
terms of art and science ; and, as the book 


* Tales of Many Lands. By the Author of 
« Tales of the Great and Brave.” z 

łA New Derivative Spelling-Book, ze. By J. 
Rowbotham, F.R.A 8., author of a New Derivative 
Dictionary, $e. 6 
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has originated in the author's own expe- 
rience of its being wanted in the tuition 
of youth, we cordially recommend it. 


5. dn lmprored Method of performing 
Commercial Ualculations * having stood the 
test of a sale of 6,000 copies, seurcely 
needs our word of praise. It is a sort of 
royal road to Arithnetic : the advftntages 
of the new method being shewn by com- 
parison with the ożd plan, thus :— 


Usuai M etod. | Ałethod taught tn this 





What is the value of book. 
1476 1b. at Bd. per ib.? Page 73. 
1476 117,6 
8 
£49 : 4 
12)11808 
2,0)98,4 
£490 : 4 


This * short cut” is taken by first ascer- 
taining 8d. to be the thirtieth ot £1, the 
divisor in the above instance. Amony 
other usefuł matter this book contains the 
Theory of Proportion, and the German 
Chain, the most valuable rule in Arith- 
mecie. 

6. Economical Ciokery for Young House- 
kecpers,t is another successful little work, 
in its fourth edition. To speak confidenutly 
of its merits, from experience, cau only be 
done on this day twelvemonth., and would 
involve a course ot good living to which 
critics are barely aceustopied. We may, 
however, ussert that the instructions are 
given very intelligibly ; and we perfectly 
agree with the writer, that€* pentility 
cun be rendered compatible with economy, 
and praudence is by no means synony nous 
with meanness.” [Iler work is a sort of 
Mrs. Randell of middle life. 
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Periodicals. 





TEN THOUSAND AsYEAR, 


TAE following extract is from a tale, 
entitled ** Ten Thousand a Year,” which 
comimenced in Błackwood's Magazine of 
last month, and is continued in the number 
for the present month. The hero of the 
tale is * Tittlebat Titmouse,” who makes 
his first appearance as an assistant in 
a „EiS shop in Oxford-stręet, 
« Messrs. Dowlas, Tag-rag, Bobbin ani 
Co.s,** where his duily labours are re- 
warded with « salary of 36 a year, and 
his food. Mr. 'ittlebat Titmouse is 
heartily tired of his oecupation, and, from 


*_An Improved M:thod' of performing Commer- 
cia! Calculations : representjug the Science of Arith- 
metic in a New light. Hy J. Felton, formerly of 
ton College. e | 

+ Eddnomieal Cookery for Young Housekecpers ; 
or, the Art of providing Good and Palatable Dishes 
tor a Family, without Extravagance. By a Lady. 
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envying the apparent happiness of his 
superiors, ia led to imagine * that if some- 
body would leave him lots of cash— many 
thousands a year, or something in that 
line—would not he go it along with the 
best of them? After spenQing his Sunday 
in admiring the fashionables in Hyde- 
park, he calls at a friend's lodgings ; and, 
on perusing a Suuday paper, is struck 
with the following advertisement :— 

« NEXToF KiN.—lmportant.—The next 
of kin, if any such there be, of Gabriel 
Tittlebat "Titimonse, formerly of White- 
haven, cordwainer, and who died some- 
where about the year 1793, in London, 
may hear of something of the greatest 
possible importance to himself, or herself, 
or themselves, by immediately communi- 
cating with Messrs. Quirk, Gammon, and 
Snap, solicitors, Saffron-hill. No tiine is 


to he lost. 9th July, 183—, The third 
advertisement.” 
«Je is subseguently introduced to 


 Messrs. (Quirk, Gammon, and Snap.” 
The interview is not calculated to make a 
fnvonrable impression on either party. 
Mr. Quirk declarex that * ere long he will 
be put in possession of about -£ 10,000) per 
annum.'  Titunouse cannot control his 
impatience at the pon of possessiny 
such a fortune, and nearly quarrels with 
<< Messrs. Quirk, Gamnon, and Snap,” 
becuuse they will not diselose how or where 
he is to obtain possession of the property. 
They find it necessary to put him down; 
and when he calls again, he receives the 
following letter :— 

*_Messrs. Quirk, Gummon, and Snap, 
present their complimeuts to Mr. 'Tit- 
mouse, and are anxious to save him the 
trouble of his intended visit this evening. 

« Thcy exceedingly regret that obstacles 
(which it is to be hoped, bowever, may not 
prove ultinately insurmountable) exist in 
the way of their prosecuting their intended 
inquiries on behalf of Mr. Titmouse. 

« Since their last night's interview with 
him, cirenmstances, which they could not 
have foreseen, and over which they have 
no control, have occurred, which render 
it unnecessary for Mr. T. to give himself 
any imore unxiety in the affair—at least 
not until he shall have heard from Messrs. 
Q4G., and S. 

«lf anything of importance should 
hereafter trunspire, it is not improbable 
that Mr, T. may hear from them. 

« They were favourcd this afternoon with 
a visit from Mr. T.s friend, Mr. Iluckle- 
bottom. 

* Saffron-hill, Wednesday evening, 

12th July, 185—.” , 

The accident, for such it was, by which 
Messrs. Quirk, Gamrnon, and Snap, became 
possessed of the important information 
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which put them into motion, as we have 
seen, to find ont, by advertisement, one yet 
unknown to them, it will not be necessary, 
for some time, for me to explain. Theirs 
was a kcen house, truly; and they would 
not, one may be sure, have lightly com- 
mitted themselves to their present extent, 
namely, in inserting such an advertisement 
in the newspapers, and, above all, goinę 
se fur in their disclosures to Titmouse. 
Their prudence in the latter step, however, 
was very questionuble to themselves, cven ; 
and they immediately afterwards deplored 
together the precipitation with which Mr. 
(Quirk had communicated to Titmouse the 
nature and extent of his possible good 
fortune. It was Mr. Quirk's own doing, 
however, and after as much expostulatiou 
us the cantious Gammon could venture to 
use. He, however, had his motive, us well 
as Mr, Gamnon. [I say, they had not 
lightly taken np the afłair—thcy had not 
« acted unadvisedly ;* they were fortified, 
first, by the opinions of Mr. Mortmain, un 
able andcxperienced conveyancer,who thus 
wound up an abstrusely learned opinion 
on the voluminous * case” which had been 
submitted to him :— 

« * * [nder all these cireumstanecs, 
I am decidedły of opinion that the well- 
established rule of law above adverted to, 
piz., Me., is elcarly applicable to the present 
case ; from which it follows that tle title 
to the estates in question is at this mo- 
ment not in their present possessor, but, 
in 1789, passed through Dame Dorothy 
Dreddlington into the female line, and, 
ultimateły vested in Gabriel Tittlebat 
Titmousc—who, however, seeins not to 
have been at all aware of the existence of 
his rights, or he could hardly have been 
concerned in the pecuniary arrangements 
sanctioned at folio 33 of the casc—and his 
heirs. Probably somethiny may be heard 
of them by making careful iuquiry in the 
neighbourhood where he was last heard of, 
and issuing advertisements sfor his heir- 
nt-law ; care, of course, being taken not 
to be so specific in the terms of such ud- 
vertisements us to attract the notice of 
A. B., (the p, I presume, now in pos- 
session.) If such person should, by the 
ineans above snugęested, be discovered, I 
udvise proceedings to be commenecd forth- 
with, under the advice of some gentleman 
of experience at the common law bar. 

* MouŁbv MoRTMALN. 

« Linc. Inn, January 19, 152—.” 

This was sufficiently gratifying to the 
« house ;* but, to make assurance doubly 
sure, before embarking in so harassiug 
and expensive an enterprise, the saine case 
(of course without Mr.Mortmain's opinion) 
was laid before a youager conveyanceT ; 
who, having mach less business than Mr. 
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Mortmain, would, it was thought. * look 
into the case fully,” though receiving only 
one-third of the fee which had been paid 
to Mr. Mortmain. And Mr. Fussy Frank- 
pledge—that was his neme—did * look 
into the cuse fully,” and in doing so 
turned over two-thirds of his little library, 
and byenote, and verbally, gleaned the 
opinions upon the subject of some dozeu 
or so of his * learnedę friends; ” to say 
nothing of the magnificent air with which 
he indoctrinated his eayer and confiding 
pupils upon the subject. At length his 
imp of a clerk bore the precious result of 
his master's labours to Saffron-hill, in the 
shape of an *opinion," three times aus 
lony %s, and ndoscikabiy more difficult 
to understand, than the opinion of Mr. 
Morteaain ; and which, if it demonstrated 
amything beyond the prodigious cram 
which had been undergone by its writer 
for the purpose of produeiny it, demon- 
strated this,— namely, that neither the 
party indicated by Mr. Mortmain, nor the 
one then uctually in possession, had any 
more right to the estate than the aforesaid 
Mr. Frankpledge; but that the happy 
individual so entitled was some third per- 
son. Messrs, (Quirk and Garamon bummed 
and hawed a good deal on perusinę these 
coutradictory opinions of counsel learned 
in the law; and the proper result fol- 
lowed, £.6., a * cousultation,”” which was 
to solder up all the differences between 
Mr. Mortmaintand Mr. Frankpledge. or, 
at all events, strike out some light which 
might guide thwir clicnts ou their adven- 
turous way. 

Now, Mr. Mortmain had been Mr. 
Quirk'x convcyancer for about three 
years; and (Quirk was ready to suffer 
death in defence of uny opinion of Mr. 
Mortmain. Mr. Gammon swore by Frunk- 
pledge, who was his hrother-in-luw, and, 
of course, u * rising man.” Mortmain 
bolonged to the old school—Frankpledge 
steered by the new lights. "The former 
could point toe hundredx ot cases in the 
law reports which had been ruled accord- 
ing to his opinion, and some fifty which 
had been overruled thereby ; the latter, 
althqugh he had been only five years in 
practice, had written an opinion which 
hgd led to a suit which had ended in a 
„nffercnce of opinion between the Court of 
King's Bench and the Common Pleąs, the 
credit of having done which was really 
not a bit tarnished by the decision of a 
court of error, without hearing the other 
side against the opinion of Mr. Frank- 
pledye. But— 

Mr. Frankpledge quoted so many cases, 
and went to the bottomeof cverything- - 
and was so civil. , 

Well, the consultation cuyge ofl, at 
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length, at Mr. Mortmain's chambers, at 
eight o'clock in the evening. A few 
minutes before that hour, Messrs. Quirk 
and Gammon were to be seen in the elerk's 
room,'in civil conversation with that prim 
functionary, who explained to them that 
he did all Mr. Mortmain's draftiug ; 
pupila were so idle that Mr. Mertmain 
Sid not score out much of what he (the 
aforesnid clerk) hąd drawn ; that he noted 
up Mr. Mortmain's nei cases for bim in 
the reports, Mr. M. having so little time ; 
and that the other day the Vice-chancellor 
called on Mr. Mortinain, with several 
other matters of that sort, calculated to 
enhance the importance ot Mr. Mortmain, 
who, as the clerk was asking Mr. Gattmon 
in a good-natured way how long Mr. 
Frankpledge had bcen iu practice$ and 
where his chambers were, nade his aqy- 
pearance, with a chęertul look and a 
bustling gait, having jast walked down 
from his house in Queen's-square, (sone- 
where in the wilds of ledford-square, as 
Mrs. Gore deliyhts to call them, in her 
W est-end pleasantry,) with a comfortable 
bottle of old port on board. Shortly after- 
wards Mr. Frankpledge arrived, followed 
by his little clerk, bending beneath two 
bags of books, (unconscious beurer of as 
much law as had well nigh split thonsanda 
of heads, broken tens of thousands of 
hearta, in the making of, being destincd to 
have a similar but far grcater effect in the 
applying of.) and the consfllation began. 
(To de concłuded in our nezt.) 


THE TRYSTING TREF, 
BY THOMAS MILLER, 
śskuthor of " Royston Gower;” "Fair Rosamond." 


On, Mary! I was thinking, now, 
What time has past away, since we 
First owned our love bencath the bough 
Of that wide-spreading old oak-tree. 
Come, fill my glass; why should we grieve, 
Let care, my dear, float on the wind; 
The meinory of that happy eve 
Alone hath often soothed my raind. 


Remember you the rushing W3ir, 

That threw its fonm-bells at our feet? 
Making a holy murmur tliere— 

A mournful sound—yet, oh! how sweet !— 
Your hand, dear Mary, wasin mine— 4 

We saw the water-lilięs move; 
And when our fingers dared to twine, 

We felt the thrill of ardent love. 4 


Have you forgot the village-chime 

That sounded tlirough the Tistening wood, 
Ringing o'er beds of fragrant th ynie, 

Which rose, hko incense, where we stood ; 
And saw tte bendmę wiłd-flowers close 

Their sleepy -tyes buneuth thie,dew, 
Binking, unhusked. in suit repose 

Under a sky of eloudiess blue ? 


Remember yotę how twilight grey 
Sole o'er us ere we were aware? 

Yon hearkening to flat blackhbird's lay, 
While. stood waichinę your long hair, 


w 
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With which the wanton night-breeze played, 
Baring your neck's tress-hidden snow, 
And waving wide both cus! and braid, 
Like silken banners to and fro? 


Have you forgot how deep you sighed 1— 

Mary |! that night I marked you well— 
Within my breast my own hęd dicd, 

Like sighs heaved in some soundless cell. 
I wished them not to reach your ear, 

But, when your own white bosom raiscd, 
Minc swclled above the rushing Weir, 

And then—upon your face I gazed. 


Your deep-blue eyes, my girl, met mine, 
A moment thcy but deigned to rest, 
Then turned to where the stars dud shine, 
Then sank abashed upon your breast. 
Qur hands closcd of their own accord, 
The waters sanyę along the shore, 
We stood, but neither spake a werd; 
We ne'er were mute so long p, 


I threw my urm around your walst ;— 
Mary! 'twas starlight when you blushed— 
But still that arm was not displaced, 
And then the very uir scemed hushed; w 
Qur flutterinę: hearts alone were heard, ; 
Moving like gently-lifted leaves 
Betore the plumage of a bird, 
Just as its tbrobbinę: bosom heaves. 


Although I long confessed thy charmóś, 

I had not pressed those lips of thine ; 
But when I clasped thee in mv arms, 

And knew that thou wert only mine, 
And felt thee on my bosom lean, 

And saw thy cheeks with love-tcars wet, 
Anu we alone in that still scene, 

No wonder, love, our lips thes met. 


And then, my dear, we smiled for joy, 
The waters snętng all the while ; 
I was but then a wayward boy, 
But never, Mary. hath thy smile 
Made brighter sunshine round my heart, 
Than when we stood amid those fiowers, 
And felt as though we coułd not part, 
Too happy then to thlmk of hours, 


Your mother, at the garden-gate, 
Stood, wouderng why we staid so long; 
She murmured not, although 'twas late, 
But left us there, and stept among 
The windings of the llac-shade— 
Suspicion never made her hetarken ; 
She knew we loved, nor felt afraid 
We saw her chamber-wiudow darken. 


We hcard the ciock at midnight sound— 
We stood amid the moonlirht pale, 
For then ofir tongues a theme had found ; 
We gaz'd upon the outstretch'd vale. 
Our fancies but a cottage there, 
Tlie spot I yet remember well, 
"Twas in a glen beside the Weir, 
And we had call'd it * Primrose Del." 


But, Mary ! it hath not proved so! 
Fate mark'd me for the child of song, 
And she hath toss'd us to anid fro, 
e Like flowers, which wild streams rush among. 
I little deemed that night, my love, 
Standing beneath the old oak-tree, 
While the bright stars streamed out above, 
That I should sing to aught but thee. 


How different now ! the worid's my bride; 
A fickle spouse ja she, I dcem ; 
Rut I must all her censure bide— 
How diierent now! to when that stream 
Murmured between my untaught lnys; 
We seated on a cowsłip bed; 
When thou didst five me love and pruise 
Y'or all I sung and all I said. 
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We two have borne the burthen, lave, 
„And want and woe again may come, 
Like sudden thunder from above, 
And desolate our only home. 
But, fll my glass; why should we grieve; 
Let care, my dear, float on the wind; 
The memory of that happy eve 
Alone hath aften soothed my mind. 
North Wales Standard. 


Warieticg. 








A LADY had a Dow Buckinghamish sort of 
beard. A gentleman said, * It would be indelicate 
to mention it, though somebody onght to tell her 
ofit. 1 think II send her an anonymous razor.” 
The same lady was rather gummy ahout the ankles. 
The man observed, * She has patent heels, to keep 
the dust out of her shocs.*—Mathceux's Memoirs. 

Hint lo the Eszcise.—A drunken fellow, taken 
home by his friend, was challenged by another: 
«Who is that?” * Where are you gomg?” Śce. 
"Why, I think your friend has had too much.” 
Why, I think he had better have divided it fairly, 
half to-day and bal to-morrow.” A watchnan came 
up. * How much has he drunk?” said a by-stander. 
«Two gallons at least!” * Then I take him into 
custody for carrying ofl two gallons of Jiquor withąnt 
a permit!” 

Physicians and Apothecaries.—Tn 1795, the num- 
ber of physicians jn London was ninety-four; and of 
apothecaries only, not including surgeons, 4,000! 


Hair Powder was introduced into Europe in 
1614. In England, at the accession of George L.. 
only two ladies wore powder; at the coronation of 
George JI. there were but two hair dressers in 
London : in England, in 1795, therc were 50,000! 


Fire and Water.—An Lrishman, at the honse of 
a friend, the author of *' The Spy” and * The 
Pioneers,” discovered a part of the wood-work of a 
chimney-piece on fire, that endangered the whole 
housc. Iłe rushed up to his master and announced 
the alarming intelligence. Down he rushed with 
him; a large kettle of boiling water was on the fire. 
* Well, why don't you put out thefire?” "I can't 
surr. * Why, you fool! ponr the water upon it." 
«Sure, it's hot water, surr.” * Fact. —Małhetes's 
Memoirs. 

Giganlie Neltle.—The nettle grows, in Australia, 
to the surprisinę height of one hundred feet, and 
has leaves at least eight;by seven mches; AS proved 
by a section of a specimen discovered by Mr. Cun- 
ningharn, at Morton Uay, north of Sydney, and for- 
warded to this country. 

Cutting Joke.—0n the health of the ** Master and 
Wardens of the Cutler”s Company” being dnink, a 
wag whispercd to the band, whc had played appro- 
priate tuncs to the other toasts, tć play *' Terry, 
heigho, the Grinder /' which was done. 


4 Brute.—Henrietta Maria, alter the death of 
Charles L., ZY married Lord St. Albans, 
who treated her very ill; and while she wanted a 
fagot and the common necessanes of life, he bad a 
good fire and a sumptuous table. He never pave 
the queen a kind word; and when she spoke to him, 
he used to say, "Que me veut cette femme?" — 
Madame de Baviere. ś 

Roya! Gerrge.—Twclve tin packets of preserved 
French beans, in a wooden box, have been brought 
up from the Royal George, st imped * Conserve Ar- 
tichena de Catron, Marseilles." Noither vinegar nor 
piekle had been used: they had been boiled, and 
placed in air-tight vessels, and were as fresh and fit 
for use as when first inclosed. They have been 
fifty-seven years under water.—Nenfish OQdserver. 

Healih.— According to Strype's edition of Stow, 
Great  Russcll-street, Bloomsbury, was formerly 
esteemed by physicians, * the most healthful place 
of any in London.” 
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Mathews made an angry reply to a heggar- 
woman one day; *' I have no money.” « Good luck 
to you, leave us a lock of your hair.” 


Literature, — The catalogue of this autumn's 
book-fair at Teipsic, (which may be regarded as a 
good judex of the litcrary and scientific activity 
during the last six months,) announces 4,071 new 
works, published by 518 booksellers. The number 
published in the summer half-year of 1829, was 
about 8,060, and that of the corresponding period, 
in 1819, only 1,300.—7imes. 

Lord Brougham, during hig indefatipable canvass 
of Yorkshire, in the course of which he often 
addressed ten or a dozen meetings in aday, thoucht 
fit to harangue the electors of Leeds immediately on 
hiś arrival, after travelling atl night, and witllout 
waiting to perform his customary  ablutionB. 
«These hands are clean,” eried he, at theconclusion 
of a uiatrihe against a emiglky. : but they happened 
to be very dirty; and this*practical conttadiction 
raised 8 hearty laugh. Quarterly Review. 

Ficloe Hugo.—When Victor Hugo was an aspi- 
rant fox the honours of the Academy, and called 
og Mr. Royer Collard to ask his vote, the sturdy 
veteran professed an enlire ipnorance of his name. 
«[am the author of Nótre Dame de Paris; Les 
Dernies Jours dun Condamnć; Rug-Jargał; Ma- 
"ton Delorme, Sc,” "TI never hearu of any of them.” 
< Wilł you do me the hononr of accepting a copy of 
my works?” *1 never read new books.” Zuić 
Hugo |--lbud. 

Suspension of Sense, i. e. Nonsense.—Whoever 
has been at the pains ofexamining the construction 
of Lord Brongham's periods, will agree with us, 
that, even m English, the sense inay be suspended 
too long. We may instance a well-known occasion 
when he contrived to interpose so much matter 
between the nominative and the verb, that all per- 
ceptible connexion was atan end; and, (the verb 
being unluckiły idem sonans with another word,) 
the sense probably remains suspended to the 
majority of the audience to this hour: '* My honour. 
able friends—who $id so and so—who saw so and 
s0—who heard so and so—who said so and so, Ke, 
Ke., (each nuccessive parenthesis forming a lony 
sentence,) krww. Whether the concluling word 
Was Fnoy Or no, was the doubt. —Querferly Jte- 
trinw.—[A wag once observed, that parenthesus 
often have the effect of making orators drunk.) 

Drsadvantagenus Correclinn.— Lord Noth had 
little reason to congratuiate himself when he 
ventured on an interruption with Burke. Ina 
debate, on some economical question, Burke was 
guilty of a false quantity—Magnum vectigal est 
parsimonia.” *' Feeligat !” said the minister, in an 
audible undertone. *1 thank the noble lord for 
his correction,” resumed tlie orator, * since it gives 
me an opportunity of repeating the inestimabłe 
adage : * Magnum vectigal est parsimonia.' "—Iórd. 

Fine Nansense.=A provinciał newspaper desig- 
nates a whirlwind an airy riołer! 

Wilkes.-—Like the hypocrita, his whole public 
life was a lic. The tribute which his unruly appc- 
tites kępt him from paying to private morals, his 
dread of the mob, or his desire to use then tor 
sellish purposes, made*him yield to publie virtue; 
ar$ he never appeared before the world without the 
mark of patriotiec enthusiasm or democratic fury :— 
he who in the recesses Gf Medenham Abbey, and 
before many witnesses, gave the Eucharist to an 
ape, or prostituted the printing-presses to miltipły 
copies of a production (hat would dye with Dlushes 
the cheek of an impure. * * When he spokc a 
speech in Parliament, of which no one lieard a 
word, and said aside to a friend, who urged the 
fruitlessness of the attempt at making the House 
listen—'' Speak it I must, for it has becn printed in 
the newspapers this ha-hour; Me confesscd żhat he 
was acting a false part in one place to comipass a 
real object in another —kdinburgh_ Heview. 
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Amettcan Welok Mieagtures.<FThe variatlons |. 
ań i tą, "Gl. et cagti ONn8s 


larities in the .wefghis Bnd zżaesaures in use 
in tte United States having Tohg been vety consłder- 
able, they have been reformed altogether. In some 
iristanteg, it ie stated, * the bushel was found to 
difer guite six quarts, and the twenty-eight pounds 
weight, between two and three ounces;” andjthe yard 
stick was "usually too long.” The following is the 
standard scale of proportions for the new weighta 
and measures :—the avoirdupois pound to bo derived 
from the troy pound of the Mint, by the legal pro- 
pottions of 5,760 grains,. which constitute the troy 
pound, to 7,000 krains troy, which constitute the 
avoirdupois pound. The liquid meastre ta be the 
wine gallon of 231 cubic inches, and the dry mea- 
sure the Winchester bushel of 2150.42 cubic inches, 
according to the standard of thirty-six inchcs 
adopted as the English yard. The standards are of 
the finest brass, preparęd trom American zinc ore, 
and the purest copper obtained., The adjust- 
ment of the standards has been so scrupulouę, that 
<«the scale to test the weights can he turned bya 
hair, and the thinnest silk paper can be detócted on 
the end of a yard. ”—City Letter; Times. . © 


Tha Royat Plate at Windsor Castle, is kept in ońe 
toterably-sizęd room and an adjoining closet, and 
walued at 1,750,000/. sterliśńg! There fs one' gold 
service, formed by George IV., to dine 130 guests: 
some p są. were taken from the Spanish Armada; 
some bro! p from India, Burmah, China, śe. 
One vessel belonged to Charles XII. of Sweden, and 
another to the King of Ava; a peacock of precious 
stones, valued at 30,0007.; and a tigers head, 
(Tippoo's footatool,) with a solid ingot of gold for his 
tongue, and chrystal teeth; numerous and splen- 
didly ornamented gold shields, one made from snufi- 
boxes, value 8,000 guineas; and thirty dozen of 
plates, which cost 26 guineas each płate. The mag- 
nificent silver wine-cooler, made by Rundell and 
Bridge, for George LV., is enclosed with plató-glass: 
its superb chasing, and other ornamental work, occu- 
pied two years, and two full-grown persons may sit 
in it without inconvenience. [This porapraph has 
heen copied into the majority of'the London newa- 
papers, from our little work, entitled ZH/inżs for the 
Table, but withouć the customary acknowledg- 
ment. The information which it contains has beeń 
obtained with some pains-taking to ensure atcu- 
racy. We, however, do not impute blame to the 
Kditora of ali the newspapers in which this extract 
has appearcd; but to the Editor who firet trans- 
planted it iuto his bed.) 

Combuastion of a Waae Candłe.—Moralists have 
compared the life of man to a *' brief candle ;” buta 
contemporary philosopher, (Dr.Urę,) has investigated 
this comparison with scientific mińutenesż. Thus: 
wax contains 81-75 parts of carbón in every 100 
parts, and the combustion of 'these -100 parts 
produces thirty-six parts of carbonię acid; conse- 
quently, a wax cangle will gerierate, per hour, about 
375 gralns of carbonic acid, or. RÓG <ubię inches of 
gas. Now, an ave zed mari develops and ex- 
hales from his langs 1,682 cnbio jnches of gas per 
homr : thus, the combustion of tio ordinary wax 
lighta deteriorates the air to abopt, the: same extent 
as the breathing of one man.  ” * 


Meadow Leatker.—-An interesting vegetable pro- 
duction, KAYA deoeptive resemmblance. to wbite 
dressed glove-leażher, has latejy beech found on a 
meadow above thę wire-factory at .Schwartzenberg, 
in the Erzgebirge, A green substąnce grew 
an the surface of the stagnatit waters ln fhe mea- 
dów, which, the water being: slowly let off, deposited 

itself on the grans, dried, became quite całonrlesa, 
and might tReu be removeś tn large pieces. "The 
adtside of, this natural production: resembles soft, 

dręssed glove-tenther, or fe paper; 18 shining, 
sinosfh te the touch, and-of the tonghness of com- 
mon.penting (unsideć) paper, On tle inner side, 
whie in contact will. the water, jt has a lively 
tkreen oołour, GBA we can still dislinpuish green 
lenvtu, whick have formed the teather-Jike peli icie. 
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Dr. .Ehrentetg has sybmitted- this meadów-leather 
tę a.microscopic e: natłon, has found it to 
conśist most distinctly of Gonferva capillaris, Con- 
ferva punctalie, and Osciliatortia limosa, forming to- 
gether a compact felt, bleached by the sun on the 
upper surface, and including some fallen tree lęaves 
and some blades of grass. Among these Confervce 
liu scattered a number of siliceoui infusorja, chiefiy 
Fragilarie and Meridion vernale, including sixteen 
different sorts, belonging to six genera; besides 
three sorts of infusoria, with membranous shiełds, 
and dried specimens of 4 nguilłula ffuviatilis,—Phi- 
losophicał Magdzine. 


Jonathan Wiła.—Advertisement, from the Fłyiny 
Post, March, 1718 :— 

<WuenEAson Tuesday Night the 10th instant, 
the House of Thomas Fludyer, at the sign of the 
Green Dragon and Red Cross, in Leadenhajl-street, 
was broke open and rob'd of about Thirty” Pounds 
in Money, the Hilt of a Sword, two pair of Buckles, 
a Śnuff Box, a Tooth-pick Case, twe Śeals, all 
of Silver, two Gold Rings, and other things of 
Value: If any Person concern'd in the said Kob- 
bery, will discover his Accomplices, so that they 
may be brought to Justice, and give Notice 
thereof at the House above-mentioned, or to Jona- 
than Wylde in the Old BAL; hc shall receivć Ten 
Pounds Reward and his Pardon, as by Act of 
Parliament.” 

Noise śn Shells.—On placing a sea-shell to the 
ear, a carions resonance is heard from within, 
which resembles the noise of the distant ocean . this 
is caused by the hollów form of the shell, and its 
polishęd surface, enabling it to ręceive and return 
the beatings of all sounds that chance to be trem- 
bling in the air around the shell. 

Pibrattons of a Violin.—Draw a bow across the 
strings of a violin, and the wood of the e: face 
will be in a state of regular vibration, which will be 
communicated to the back through a peg set in the 
inside of the violin, and through its sides, called the 
soul of the violin, or its sounding-post. Conse- 
quently, if the upper surface be strewed with sand, 
it will assume a regular figure, when the bow is 
drawn. This experiment can hardly be made with 
a common violin, on acceunt of the convexity of 
its surface, on which sand will not rest: but, if a 
violin be constructed with fiat boards, or if, aban- 
doning the violin, a string be stretched on a strong 
frame over a bridge, which is made to rest on the 
centre of a regularly-formed plate, or'circle of metal 
ór wood, strewęd with sand, the surface, thus set in 
vibration by the string, will be seen to divide itself 
into beautifully regular figures, . 

A Room never emplyc=1f a room present to our 
view only its naked walls, it is not literally empty, 
it is full of air, Just aa a boat sunk in a river is full 
of water; and, i? the room were perfectly air-tight, 
even an orangełtoujd not be thrust into it addition- 
ally, without the force of half a hundred weight. 

Respiration of Great Britain.—From observations 
and experimenta by Mr. Coathupe anq others, the 
following details mhy be relied on :—' 460,800 cubic 
incheg, or 266:66 cubic feet of air, pass through the 
lungs of a heslthy adult of ordinary stature in 
twenty-fout hours, of which, 10'666 cubie fest will 
be converted into carbonie acid gas.=2386'27 grains, 
or 5:45 ounces (avoirdupois) of carbon. This gives 
996 $raina of carbón per hour, produced by the 
respiration of one hitmen adult, or 124:328 pounda 
annualły ; and if we multiply this by twenty-six mii- 
lions and a hałf, (being the calculated population of 
Great Britain and fręland for the year 1830,) we 
have 147,070 tons of carbon ak the annual product 
of the respiration of human belngs at present ex- 
isting within the circumsceribed boundaries of Great 
Britain and Ireland. —Phslosophical Magazine. 
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STĄTUE OF THOMAS TELFORD. 

Upon. thó'preceding page, is engraved a 
cołosąnl mi effigy of Telford, the 
greaź civil engineer, who built the suspen- 
sion-bridge across the Menai. The statue 
is from the chisel of Baily, who received 
for the work bat «£1,000, a third of the sum 
usually charged by those whę cońsider 
themselves superior to him. Interesting 
ną this memorial muśt be to all who a 
ciąże the scientific advancement of their. 
country--whether regarded as a tribute to 
high merit, or as a work of art—we regret 
to find it placed in a disadvantageous po- 
sition in Westminsteg,Abbey, where lies 


«CA world of pomp and state ż 
Buried in dust. ć 


Telford ranks with Brindley, Watt, und 
Rennie, as a civil engineer, unequallcd in* 
this, or, probably, in any other country, 
for the number and importance of his pub- 
lic works, «„Óf these, it may be sufńcient 
to mentióa the Fllesmere Canal, com- 
menced in 1790; tbe Caledonian Canal, 
1804; the Glasgow and Carlisle Road, with 
twenty-three bridges ; the Holyhead Road, 
from London to Dublin, with the Menai 
and Conway bridges ; and St. Katherine's 
Docks, London. Mr. Telford waa a fellow 
of the Royal Societies of London and Ędin- 
burgh ; and President of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers ; the Council of which So- 
ciety, in their tribnte to his memory, truly 
state that * his various worlłs are conspi- 
cnous ornaments to the country, and speak 
for themselves, as the most durakle monu- 
ment of a well-earned fame : in nurober, 
magnitude, and usefulness, thcy are too 
intimately connected with the prosperity 
of the British people to be overlooked or 
forgotten in future times: and the name 
of Telford must remain permanentły asso- 
ciated with that ones kable rogregg of 
publie improvement which has distin- 
guished the age in which he lived.” It is a 
singnlar and fortanate circurastance, that 
Mr. Telford, two or three days before his 
death, caused to be completed, under his 
direction, the corrected MS. of a detailed 
acdhunt of the principal undertakings 
which he had planned, or lived to sęe ęxe- 
cuted. This work haa bgen edited by Hr. 
John Rickman, one of Mr. Telford's exky 
cutors, and was published in the conrsć of 
last year. Ę 

Telford was born in the year 1757; and 
elosed his honourable life in 1835, He 
had intended that the parish church of St. 
Mar at, Westminster, should: be his 
fingl ręsting-place ; but żhe Iastitution of 
Civil hećrs. urged upon his executors 
tie prępriety of Mntęming him in West- 
miuster Abbey, "This last act uf duty to 


mómory of their friend, whowe services 
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to his country well merited so aporoe e 
a tribute, was cheerfully paid; and his 
faneral was attended by his friend, Sir 
Henry Parnell, and by Mr. Walker, his suc- 
cesser in the presidency of the Institution 
of Civil Engineers. 7 
« 'The great services of Mr. Telford have 
been appreciated by the public—but by the 
ublie alone. He received the honour of 
nighthood from the. King of Sweden ;— 
but no mark of distinetion from the King 
of England—no memorial from a country 
whose scientific eminence he illustrated, 
and whose commercial power he en- 
larged,” * | 


THE SOANEAN MUSEUM. 


Tae following Stanzas are the conelu- 
sion of a book descriptive of Sir John 
Soane's Muscum; of which only a: few 
copies were printed, and presented to the 
Roygl family and the Universities of Europe 
and America : 


Farewell] to thec, * my pleasant task —farewel I 
If 1 have wrong'd thee by erratic flight, 

Or phantasies, which oft with woman dwell, 
Or ignorance, that wraps her soul in night, 
When most she wanders in * exces8 of light; 

Pardon I crave, from palace, mansion, cell, 
From all who feel the lofty theme aright, 

For that too bold a toil hath been assign'd, 

To a worn heart—perchance a falling mind. 


But sooth to say, a spell was on the płace, 
A kind magician waved his potent wand, 
8 forms of beauty, strength, and grace, 
Forma of all ages and of every land, 
He call'd, and bade them here for evet stand; 
That future times their glories might retrace, 
And hail them mingled here a sacred band, 
Gilad on the Queen of Islands to bestow, 
e wreath that glitter'd erst on fair Ausonia's 
row. 


Here, too, he placed Egyptia's costly shrine, 
Big with the honours of udnumber'd years, 

And many a marble tomb whose sculptures fine, 
Were dew'd with Roman beauty's tend'rest tears 
Here Dian smiles, and great Apollo weara 

The stamp that proves hira peerlessand divine, , 
And many an ancient capital uprears , 

Its lofty head, and scorning envious time, 

Enjoys its final dom and makes its site sublime. 


Pictures he gave with awful morals dight, 
While some the lovely lore of Greece display ; 
Here Venice in her glory looketh brighf, 
As when she made wide Ocean own her sway; 
And many a gorgeous fane you may survey, 
Palace, and senate-honse, and temple light, ' 
Meet for the mięhtiest in their proudest day ; 
To these, his goodliest śkfll did he impart, . 
For much his spirit lov'd this offepring of his Art. 


YVolumes unnumber'd in all tongues hath he, 
With costly missals wend'rous to behold, 
Esrich'd with arabesgue's fair tracery, 
And decorate with broidery of gold; 
Next, folics huge, which whoso shall unfold— 
The domes gigantio of old Thebes may kee, 
And pyramid, whose date is still untold—' 
One bgsk 'bove all the rest will poets prize, 
= writ by Tasso's hand—ermbalmyd by Tasso'8 
sigha. 


* 
* Edinburgh Review, No, clxi. 
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Fewols he hath= pes] gems of most rare worth, 
Of cunning workmanship and ancient dałe, 
Nor lacks he stores of whatsoever earth, 
May give the wealthy to” adorn thaśr state ; 
But most he values what is truly great, 
That which high intellect had breught żo birth, 
Ere Tyre wag, crush'd and Persia desolate, 
When Athens fionrish'd, and the world saw rise 
jet bg column'd fańes, 'neath Syriss głowing 
8 168. 


Of thinga like these 'twas not for me to tell, 
Yet haply dazzied by the lustrous rays, 
That o'or the glearoing marbles frequent fell, 
1 fondly ween'd such boons *twere sweet to praise ; 
But better *tis Che powerless eye should dwell, 
In silent ecstasy-—therefore, furewęji | 
And, oh | be health, peace, pleasure, length of days, 
To him who to his native land hath given, 
This guide of Genius and Art's carthly a 





Bmiadacziąz=cząa 


CHARACTERISTICS OF LOUIS 
LABLACHE. 


(From Ła France Musicale.) 


LaBLACHE! Here is a name to which 
the greatest artists do homage, as subjects 
do to royalty. Since Lablache's appear- 
ance, the fame of all preceding bassi has 
bcen eclipsed, and none have arisen to 
contest'his supremacy. 

Lablache is, like Rabini, still of an age 
to derive pleasure and glory from the 
agitations of a professional life. He was 
born at Naples, in 1794, of an Irish mother 
and French father, whom the terrors of 
our revolution had driven from Marseillez, 
und whose death was hastened by the 
breaking out of another (1799) in the 
country he had adopted. Joseph Napoleon 
granted his protection to the unfortunate 
fumiły, and placed youug Louis in the 
Conservatorio della Pieta de Turchini, 
now called San Sebastiano. 

Lablache studied vocal and instrumental 
music at the same time. A contrabassist 
happened to be wanting one day in the 
orchestra of Santa Onofrio; Marcello 
Perrino, his master, said to him, * You 
understand tle rioloncello perfectly, you 
will easily be able to play the double bass,” 
Lablache had a sort of repugnanee to this 
instrument ; notwithstanding which, he 
procured the bass gamut on a Tuesday, 
and, on the Friday following, played his 
part with perfect exactness. This has 
drawn from M. Castil Blaze the remark, 
that Lablache, even without his magniń- 
cent voice, would stiłl have beenefirst- 
rate virtuoso ; he wonld have equalled 
Bohrer on the violoncello, or Tulou on 
the flute; all instramenta, from the organ 
to the Jews harp, were within the limits 
of his domain. 

Lablachę appears to have been stage- 
struck at an early age ; five times did he 
desert the Conservatorio to make hisessay 
on the boards. At lemgth he obtained an 
engagement at Salerno, for Ńfieen ducats 
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a month: (ls. 8d. per diem). He receired 
a months po advance, remałned two 
days at Naples, and emptied his purse. 
Net, however, wishing to present himself 
at Salerno without moyveable effecta, or 
the appearance of such, he takeswith him 
a trunk crammed full of sand. Two days 
after, the viee-rector of the Conservatorio 
arrives at Naples in quest of him, dis- 
covers, and gives hirfl in charge to some 
dfłicers in attendance. The Impresario, 
on the other hand, had been to the Dili- 
gence-office, and seized upon the trunk of 
the fugitive virtnoso as an indemnity for 
his advanced cash. Qfficers are summoned 
to tąke an inventory of the effects, which 
are soon diseloscd, In all their splendour, 
to tjłe admiring by-standers. 
„ These freaks of Lablache were even- 
tually profitable to his comrades, and the 
art in general ; for a theatre was shortly 
afterwaurds constructed in the Conserva- 
torio, and thenceforth he was €pabled to 
gratify his passion for the stage. Lablache 
thought no more of flight, but continued 
his studies, which he brought to a close at 
the age of seventeen. 

We shall not follow Lablache to the 
different theatres where he appeared pre- 
vious to his reaching the Italian Opera, in 
Paris. Suffice it to say, that wherever he 
played his talents exeited admirationu ; the 
actor was continually /ćted, the singer ap- 
plauded, and the individual loaded with 
testimonies of affection. 

In November, 1830, Lablache made his 
debńt on <he Italian boards at Paris, in 
the part of Geronimo in the Maćrimonio 
Segrelto. His enłfróe was a perfect tri- 
umph ; he enacted his part with an im- 
mense superiority of .talent, and was 
immediately recognised as the first basso 
cantanże of our era. 

To form an idea'of the power which this 
actor possesses over a select and intelligent 
auditory, he should be seen on the Italian 
stage in a part of some importance. His 
entrance is attended by a general sensa- 
tion, similar to that produced by a stream 
of electricity. Figure to yourself an as- 
sembly of cold, silent, and abstracted 
speętators; in an instant every head is 
rajsed, every coustenance animated. every 
mouth Fr wesię; RRjCĘ is befóre them. 
Survey those fine and noble features, those 
eyes beaming with genius and frank ex- 

ression, that stature so colossal, yet so 

ignified! Physically, 2s well as rocally, 
Labłache is the perfect of the true 
basso cantanfe. He is at home in every 
character, seriouaor comic, tragie or sen- 
timental ; he sednces ang captivates your 
imagination, and holds you In breathless 
suspense. He is an absolute Proteus ; as 
Marino Faliero or Diulcamara, as the 
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fąther of Desdemonky or Don Magnifico 
he maks yo woj Mag: or shudder at 
piensufó, and frequently by a mere look, 


bog or a simple movement of his 
- Thecompass of Lablache's voice ja from 


G in the hass to E natural, embracing but 
thirteen notes ; but the fimóre, power, aud 
vibration of his tones are prodigtous, taken, 
as they are, with unetring precision. Hear 
him in grand concerted pieces, with all the, 
surrounding voices in full development, 
and the orchestra putting forth ita powers 
-— Lablache surmonnts the whole, over- 
powers both chorus and instruments; and 
the ćcłał of his bass phrases, streaking the 
general mass of sound, is never confounded 
with unisonous accompaniment. M is 
impossible to deseribe the effect of his 
magnificent organ in moręcana d'ensemble ; 
it is as cannon amid a rolling fire of 
musketry—as thunder amid the tempest. 
Neverth he has a perfect control 
over this immense vołnme of tone, sub- 
duing it at pleasure, and endowing it with 
grace, delicacy, and, occasionally, even a 
spice of coquetry, Such are the triumphs 
of art| Cultivation has perfected nature, 
psc trespassing on her primitive 
a a 
In lighter pieces he has been known to 
perform wonderful feats of execution. One 
evening, during a representation of Ła 
Prova, Madame Malibran took a faney to 
digconptent her colleague, by introducing 
ornaments and caprices of extreme difi- 
galty, which it was the business of Lablache 
„to imitate. But the trap laid for this vocal 
"Hercales ayailed only to cause a display 
of his agility: note after note, trait after 
trait, sbade after shade, did Lablache re- 
Ro in falsetto, the fioritore which 
alibran had taken such pains to mąture. 
On meeting behind the scenes, Malibran 
could not help expressing to Lablache her 
astonishment at thę ease with which he 
had surmounted snch difficult passages ; 
and the latter, with his usual 5onAommie, 
replied that he had not been aware of the 
digjelty. » $g2k 
ablache is not a er iń the ordin 
sense of the word. Teak Rot to Mi a. 
every occasion, for rapid executioń, a Pro- 
fusion of graces, ie ascenta | 
descents. He aims not at eflect by such 
triviulities. He attains ik by dramatie 
 frath=by aecenta of real melody—by the 
„łotenaity of his feeli Ever uwako to 
a sęnąe ot the beautifuł, he is-as capable 
| oe the chejs Pożuore of older 
„he mos 8d production 


, wne fa qdnelities are the remmit of 
Pr wpiakfew ol de rausiciąns under- 
| take. He marer dppeszi in public withont 
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much patienł and extensive intpiry as to 
traditionary costume and appearance of 
the individual to be rępresenied. It may 
be rememhbered tliat, od. his Brst appear- 
anee in London as Henry VIII., in Anna 
Bolena, his resćmhlance to the historical 
personagę struck the spęctatore with hor- 
ror, as though the tyrant himzęlf were 
wo h is the Ósń 
ablache's great trium th 
Boffa. No actor has Se Pech śo hatural 
in his by-płay, or more comic and divertinig 
in his text illastrations. Few things are 
more amusing than to see this Khodian 
Colossus caper and fłit about the stage 
with the elasticity of a sylph; we expect 
every moment to see him prostrate ; but, 
at the instant that a lapse seems inevita- 
ble, he is off again like a butterfiy—* Mi 
Vedrai farfallone amoroso.” 
Thus, great alike in tragedy and comedy, 
unrivalled in the most opposite characterś, 
a theorist .of unexampled intelligence, 
Lablache combines the qualities of a per- 
fect artist. To these we must add exten- 
sive literary knowledge, a keen wit, and 
an elevation of character that insdres the 
esteem and love of all who know him .— 
Translated in the Times. 


CHARADE. 


To linger near her lonely bower, 
As daylight's splendour faded ; 
To see his gift a gentle flower, 
With her fair tresges braided ; 
To hear her voice, to elasp her hand, 
To watch her dark eyes glancinjz 
A language he could understand 
So soothiny, so entrancing | " 
Was it not bliss? and yet it seems 
Without my /śrał his joyous dreama 
And bright anticipations, 
Had surely never furnish”d themes 
For poet's meditations. 


The vow pronounced—the bridał o'er, 
They leave at once Old England's shore; 
(For people always bolt away, 
Like culprits, on their wedding-day.) 
The steamers paddles work. | 
I know not kow the craft ia call'd, 
The Harlequin or Emerald, . 
Balnojeg or Grand Turk. 
And they have started fot the Rhine, 
And there their honeymoon will silne; 
Yet ere they trois the Channel 
The passengers are half in bed 
The bridegroom ili—the bride half dead, 
And every other person'e head 
1a swatbed in silk or fiannej; 
Ad wash-hand basins fiy about 
ach strives to keep one hand, , 
And steward's boys run in and ont, 
With biscuita, mops, and : 
I think it surely must be rec. 
That avery body is my żecdnd. 


Now for my whale—are you sół say; 
_ knf if you are, without delay, 

Go buy a rope, and take a swing, 

Or marry—which ia the same thing; 

And let the wórst ta the worst, 

Towil be my second Of my first. 
ALBURT. 
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śBytrit of Biscoberp. 


D4YI6'8 STRAŁTA FISHEBY. 

Tut intelligent Esquimatx whóm Ca 
tain Penny, of the Neptune, has brought 
from „Davis? Straits thiw season, has dis- 
elosed some geographical information, 
which promises to exercise a most impoft- 
ant infinence on the future prospects of 
the Davis' Straits whale-fishery., Under 
present circumstances the fishery may be 
snid to be at an end; but no one who is 
in the smallest degree acquainted with its 
past history, and can in an way appre- 
ciate its vast advantage, will hesitate for 
a moment to aid in the carrying out of 
any measures which will seem calculated 
to restore it, if not to its original import- 
ance, at least to a degree of prosperity 
which would be of irmmense benefit to the 
nation. 

Captain Penny states that, when he got 
as far west as Cape Serle, the whales, 
though plentiful, became exceedingly wild, 
and darted up Cumberland Straita with a 
uniformity of direction which led him to 
think that there must be some place of 
common resort in that quarter. When 
lying at Durban harbour, by Cape Serle, 
in lat. 67 deg. 1 min., long. 62 deg. 20 min., 
he discovered that the Eaquimaux he has 
now on board possessed very extensive 
knowledge of the geography of the coun- 
try, and, from the willińgness he shcwed 
to conununicate Whatever information 
was asked, the following facts were eli- 
cited :— 

1. That there is a bay which opens 
from the cast side of Cumberland Straits, 
About sixty miles round Cape Easterly, in 
lat. 64 deg. 55 min., and extends to the 
N.E. for about 140 miles, opening up to a 
breadth, in some places of stxty miles, and 
terminating in a point on the N.W. side. 
This frith is bounded on the N. by an ex- 
tensive range of mourtains, on the S.W. 
by a flat level country, and on the N.E. by 
bold and jutting beadlands. An arm of 
the bay penetrates a long way into the 
land from the N.E. extremity, and is sepa- 
rated from Kangrana, an arm of the ocean 
on the other side, near Cape Serle, by an 
isthmus of about thirty miles in length. 
This isthmas contains several ląkes, in 
which are abundance of excellent salmon. 
There is a good deal of floating ice in the 
bay, but the tides are easy, ńnd in June 
and July the ice breaks up and goes ont to 
sea. T'he bay contains abundance of whales 
of all kinds; and, on the west side, there 
are four bights, or inlets, measuring about 
ffteen miles into the mainland, by five or 
six miles broad. Thęse are full of whales ; 
one of them mostly of white whales, 


sat all of a 
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2. Thotsanda of Esgnimaux are located 
on'the S.W.'side, in sepattite tribes, whose 
chief subbisteńce is on whales, They are 
particularty fond of young whales, and 
A manage to secure as many in 

e breeding season as possible. They 
kill, or raiher catch, the whales during 
June, July, and August; and generally 
provide themselves with a good supply for 
the winter months. They are excted- 
ingly agreeable with each other, and not 
uarrelsome disposition. 

3. The climate appears to be more mild 
than it is in any other diatriet on the west 
side, and no danger is ever apprehended 
from fłoods occasioned by the melting of 
tha snow on the mountains in the warm 
geagon. 

4. During all the time this Esquimanx, 
or ** Bobbie,” as he is familiarly called, 
resided among these tribes, he never saw 
a vessel in the bay, and is decidedly of 
opinion that there never were any British 
or forcign fishing vessels in that quarter. 
Some of the tribes go down the Cumber- 
land Straits, and traffic with the Hudson's 
Bay Company ; bat it does not appear that 
any of the agents of that company have 
ever traced out the bay in question. Se- 
veral tribes have now found the way across, 
by tlie isthmus already noticed, to Cape 
Serle. In this way Bobbie came over, in 
1837, and fell in with several of the Straits 
vessels. 

From these facts, then, it is plain that a 
British settlement might be advantage- 
ously established at Davis” Straits; and 
we think enough has already been elicited 
from this Esquimaux, to render his edu-* 
tation a matter of great importance. Cap- 
tain Penny has sketched out a chart of the 
new fishing-ground ; and it is impossible 
to observe the Esquimaux going over it 
along with the captain, and not feel con 
vinced that his acquaintance with the 
country is most extensive and minute, and 
that his information may be strietly re- 
lied on.—Ażerdeen Herald. 


Scintific fFacta, 
BLOWING UP TRE WRECK OP 'THĘ ROYAL 
© GEO RAB. I 


CoLoNEL PASLEY has addressed a lette 
to the editor of źhe Times, correcting seve- 
rał misstatements 'of the detklis of the 
operations and their results, and other 
interesting particułara. The 'Cołonel has 
received a dhumber of letters from se- 
veral.parts of England and France, offer- 
ing'or recommehding to him various lights 
to be used under water, one of which is 
said Lo have the nerel property JY burning 
ina vracuim; but the Colonel has never 
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t 4 that such a light would be of the 
tuae.n" "ir : , 

Tha, Cologel stątes that he has reco- 
vereń, withoat the aid of any light, twelve 
gna, gun-carriages, 100 beams and 
riders, or large fragments of' them, 'ex- 
clnsive of other timbera, planks and cop- 
por ; besidęs the cooking-places and 

ilera complete, the stern, and great 
part of the bows on each side of'it, the two 
capstans, part of th£ main-mast, and all 
tbat remained of the fore-maat of the Royał . 
George ; which were to be seen at Portsa- 
moi very lately. The parts of the wreck 
are far too large to require a lamp to look 
after them ; and if they did, the Colonel 
would send it down in a diving-bell. One 
of the divers employcd, always used Be- 
thell's patent diving-helmet, fitted witp a 
moysable lantern, which was found to be 
useless, and immediately taken off; and, 
even had it been tried, the diver and his 
lamp could. not both have been supplied 
with suficżknt air, without a much more 
powerful putop and larger air-pipe than 
that belonging to Mr. Bethell's apparatus. 
The idea of sending down a detuched 
light is no novelty to Colonel Pasley ; it 
haviug been propósed by a Mr. Rowe, in 
1753, whose diving-machine, as he terms 
it, is described in the Einburgh Encyclo- 
p: s hat not his light, which the Colpnel 

as onły seen described in a manuscript 
copy.of his pamphlet, and which he pro- 
posed to supply with a draught of air by a 
couple of pipes led into the lamp from a 
boat at the surface of the water. [n short, 
Colonel Pasley does not see the possibility 
gof lights at the bottom illuminating more 
than, an insulated point of the wreck: if 
they conld diffuse a general light over the 
whole mass, they would be of the greatest 
benefit, but not otherwise. The divers lave 
informed the Colonel, that on going down 
to the bottom, outside of the Szesk. on a 
calm day, when the sun shines, they can 
just distinguish the outline of it as a dark 
mass, but nothing more. 

Colonel Pasley states that the story of 
poca French beans being recovered 

rom the wreck, has not a word of truth 
in it," It has also bcen reported, in some of 
the newspapers, that part of the woqd- 
work of the Hoyal Geosge bad float 
along the const, and was found coverę 
with barnacles ; and that the móin-mast, 
whićh had drifted away frorą the wreck, 
„was picked up by a boat belonging to the 
consuł for the Netlerlands, These reports 
are quite inćorrect. No part of the oai 
(reorgó. Ever rose to the śurface, after the 
. explosions, „except sume Jurge fragments 
ot tie minin-mast, which wereimmediately 
reedcerek by the Udats, on duty, and cur- 
riejl, into” he doch-yuxd ;.no' barnacies 
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were found on any part of the wreck, but 
a niraber of oyster» and actiniw, ot sen- 
anemonies, were attached to it. bar= 
nacje story, wę may add, ajipear to have 
been a cominonu hoóax ; for: early in 

tember, whilst walking on the cliff oppo- 
site Kemp Town, at Brightóh, we were 
importuned by a fisherman to purchase ** a 
piece of the wreck of the Hoyać George,” to 
which a number of fine barnaeles were 


attached. 
It has also been erroneously stated that 
one Ingram, residing near Berkeley, on 


the roud-side from Gloucester to Bristol, is 
the only survivor of the wreck of the 
Royal George ; for, there still exist two of 
the officers of that ill-fated ship, namely, 
Sir Philip Durham, and Captain John 
Crispo. The former was returning from 
a-shore, and was a boat's length from the 
Royal George when she went down, and 
was nearly drawn into the vortex. Crispo; 
who is a Captain of 1810, was a midship- 
man' of the quarter-deck watch at the 
moment of the accident, and escaped by 
swimming. He was but nine ycars old ać 
the time of the accident, and so small in 
stature, as, at the court-martial held upon 
the event, to be lifted by a memhber with 
one hand on tle table. Speaking of the 
exertions of Colonel Paslcy lately, Cap- 
tain Crispo said, with some enrnestness : 
« I wish he may fish up my chest, fur 
there are twenty-two guineas und two 
half-guineas in it.” 

A Correspondent of the Bath Journal 
also states there tu be two survivors, in 
addition to Sir Philip Durham and Mr. 
Webb, residing at Morden College, Black- 
henth. 'These are Jumes Ingram, and 
Abel Ilibbs ; the former kept a small inn, 
the Fox, at Woodford, on the Bristol and 
Gloucester road: tle latter resided near 
Bristol. 


MANUFACTURE OF SODA. 


Prof. Graham observes that, in the 
history of thesuseful application of che- 
mical science to the arts, the last year 
will be memorable for various improve- 
ments and inventions connectęd with the 
soda process. Sulphurię acid, which is 
the kcy to so many important chemical 
produets, bad been chiefty prepared from 
the sulphur of Sicily ; the supply of which 
was smMdenly much rednced by some fiscal 
regulutions of the Sicilian goverument. 
Tbis led to the inveution of several 
new processes for soda, which, whatever 
they may prove as manufacturing pro- 
cesses, were certąinły possessed of cOn- 
siderable merit as chemical discoveries. 
One of'thesę new procesnea of „peculiar 
interest, ia that of Mr. Gonage, in the 
neighbóurhkood of Bitninyhum, for the re- 
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tovery of the sulphur from soda-waste, who forget that wealth leads to want, 
which promised not only a great saving of and that the rich man, with ungratified 
material, but a benefit of another kind, in wishes, isthe poorest creature in the ini- 
abatłag, or entirely remoóving, the nuisanice verse :] 
from the escape of muriatie acid into the  ** And here we are, back again. Andl 
atmosphere, in the ordinary sodu process. write this from the old back shop, where 
» = all meu to Gg, the new = in. 
ndo sita yonder, plaiting a wię for m 
APertodtcals. Lori Chief Justice, a. Rapoy as Ba be ; 
<= | and Jemimarann and her mother have 
THE COMIC ALMANACK FoR 184Q.. been as busy as you can imagine, all day 
[Oun facete friends, Rigdum Funmidos * long, and are just now giving the finishing 
"and George Cruikshank, are again in the . touches to the bridal dressęs ; for tlie wed- 
field of Time's telescope ; and with letter- ding is to take place the day ufter to- 
press, a dozen steel plates, as many head Mmorrow. I've cut seventeen heada off (as, 
poza hieroglyphie, and a shower of sil- I say) this very day; and as for Jemmy, I 
oucttes,—a clever, lively, andentertaining NQ more mind her than I do the Emperor 
budget they here present, of the popular Of China and alł his Tambarins. Last 
fooleries of the day, holding * the mirror night we had a merry „meeting of our 
up to Nature,” and giving it many a smart, friends and ncighboursy to celebrate our 
tub, and hint to look to its metal. Many Te-appcarance among them; and very 
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a pleasant fellow outlives his gay humour, 
and sinks prematurely into brown olfage : 
not so Rigdum Funnidoa ; for he is as ready 
at pun, patter, and pleasantry, as in his 
first year. The illustrated narrative of 
next year's volume relates the uprisings, 
mishaps, misfortunes, and downfallings of 
« Barber Cox, and the Cutting of his 
Comb.” In January, 1R38, he is cursed 
by having a fortune left him, and thence- 
forth begin his © woes of wealth.” In Fe- 
bruary, his First Ront turns out a failure : 
in March are related his crosses with the 
Surrey Hounds: in April, our Barber re- 
ceives * the finishing touch” at billiards, 
roving, for him, a stroke too much: in 
ay, he visits the Opera: in June, we see 
the aristocracy at school: in July, the 
Barber is * down at Beulah:” in August, 
to shoot the last folly, he gets up a Tour- 
nament, of which he has * no great reason 
to brag:'” in September, he is * over- 
boarded and underlodged” in the Grand 
Turk steamer, for Boulogne : in Oetober, 
he has notiee to qnit: in November, he 
has te answer for his cjectment, in taking 
ossegsion of his ill-fated wealth : and, in 
ecember, tired of wealth and its woes, 
with his comb cut, and bis hair and fingers 
burnt, the poor Harber returns to his 
ś£lovely shop, in the neighbourhood of 
Oxford Market,” and the solitude of roll 
pomatum, stray wash-balls, (to which 
Swift compared poor men, * always in de- 
cay,”) rusty wigs, and faded wax, such as 
usually make up the * head and front” of 
a barber's shop. Alack! *sweet to the 
sweets,”* not farewell, but welcome Barber 
Cox, with thine additional * e,' (Coxe,) an 
epenthesis which costs many a rich fool 
thousands ; whereaż the ćlassie writers of 
old revćlled in it gratis, to enable them 
to eut a figure. Hear the epilogue to the 
Barber's ' adventures, and ponder well ye 


merry we all were. We had' a capital 
fiddler, and we kept it up till a pretty tidy 
hour this morning. We beguń with quad- 
rills, but I never could do 'em welł; and, 
after that, to please Mr. Crump and his 
intended, we tried a gallopard, which I 
found anything but, easy ; for since I am 
come back to a life of peace and comfort, 
its astonishing how stout I'm getting; 
so we turned at once to what Jemmy and 
me excels in—a country dance; which is 
rather surprising, as we was both brought 
up to a town life. As for young Tug, he 
shewed off jn a sailor's hornpipe ; which 
Mrs. Coxe says is very proper for him to 
learn, now he is intended: for the sea. But 
stop ! hire comes in the punchbowłla ; and 
if we are not happy, who is? I say I am* 
like the Swish people, for I can't flourish 
out of my native hair.” 

[And here we halt; but, to keep pace 
with time, must return, in our next num- 
ber, to the Comic for 1840.] 





TEN THOUSAND A-YEAR., 
(Concłuded from p. 126.) 


As Frankpledge entered, he could not 
help casting a go eye towards a table 
that glistened with such an arruy' of 
« papers,” (a tasteful arrangement of Mr. 

rtmain's elerk before cvery consulta- 
;f10n ;) and dowit sate the two conveyancers 
and the two attorneys. I devoutly wish I 
had time to describe the scene'at length ; 
but greater*events art pressing upon me. 
The two conveyancers fenced with one 
another for some time very guardedly and 
good-humouredly ; pleasant was it to ob- 
serve the conacioltis condeseension of 
Mortmain, the *anxious energy and vołu- 
bility of Frankpledge. , When Mr. Mort- 
main said anything that secmed weiglit 
or poiuted, Quirk looked with an elat 
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ain, a quięk, triumphant .glance, at Gam- 
mon ; who,-in his turh, whenever Mr. 

i „quoted an * old case * from 
Borg AE or ya Hr Be, 
which, having always imself on 
his almost ezolusiye acquaintauce with 
the modern cases, he. made a point of 
doing.) gazed at Quirk with a smile af 
Placid su i legdge talked 


„ Mr.Frankp 

je 'whołe time; Mr. Mortmain, 
imamoveable in the vtęw of the case which 
„he had, taken in bis * opinion,” listened. 
with an attentive, good-natured air, rumi- 
nating pleasantly the while upon the 
usłity of the port he had been drinking, 
(the rst of the bin which he had tasted,) 
and the decision which the Chancejlor 
might come toe on a case brought imto 
comyt on his advice, and which had been 
argned that aftgrnoon. At last Frank- 
pledge unwittingly fell foul of a favourite 
crotchet of Mortmain's—and at it they 
„went, hammer and tongs, for nearly 
twenty miyutes (it had nothing whatever 
to do with the case they were commenting 


ka iyat In the end, Mortmain, of course, 
bered to his points, and Frankpledge 
intrenched h „in: his books; each 


slightly yielded to. the views of the other 
on immaterial pointa, (or what could have 
ah ed the use of the consultation 7?) but 
that which both had resolved upon doi 
from the Śrst, i. e., sticking to his origin 
opinión. Both had talked an amazing 
deal of deep law, which had, at least, one 
viz., it fairly drowned both Quirk 
and (zammon, who, as they went home, 
with not (it must be owned) the*'clearest 
pereeptions in the world of what had been 
going on, (though, before going to the 
consultation, each had really known a 
good deal «bout the case,) stood each 
stoutły by his conveyancer's opinion, each 
protesting that he had never been once 
misied—Quirk by Mortmain, or Gammon 
by. Frankpłedge—and each resolved to 
give his man more of the business of the 
house than he had before. I grieve to add 
that they parted that night with a trifle 
less of cordiality than had been their 
wont, Im the morning, however, this 
little irrita e and e0 krs had passed 
away ; agreed, before giviug a 
the case, to tako the finab opiniom of . 
Tresayle—the great Mr. Iresąyk He 
was, indeed, a wonderfal cortyęyancer—=a 
i miracle of real-property law-learn- 
ing. He haQ had such anenormous practice 
for forty-five years, that for the ten 
hę będ never pat his nose out ef chambere 
for. pzmówani of time, uni at lagt of ineli- 
nation;.ańq had been sozonrersant with 
Norman, French aqd law Latin, in the old 
Eaglish betosy esy that he had-almost entirel 
forgotien, how. żęwóite the mndern Englist, 


„answęr was very 
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character. His opinions niadp their 
pearance in three iftorenć kita of hand- 
writing, First, pne that none butheand his 
old cłerk cóułd make out; secondly, one 
that none but he hinself could read ; and, 
thirdiy,.one that neither he nor his'clerk, ' 
nor any one,on earth could dócipher. The 
use of any one of these styles depended 
on-—the dilicuity of the case to be an+ 
swered. ]f it werę, an easy one, :the 
Judieionaly put into 
No. 1; if rather difficult, it, of course, went 
into No. 2; and if exceedingly difficult 
(and also important),it was very property 
thrown into No. 3; being a question that 
really ought not to have been asked, and 
did not deserve an answer. The fruit 
within these uncouth shelis, however, was 

precious. Mr. Tresayle's law was su 
Over everybody's else. It was currentły 
reported that Lord Fldon even (who was 
himself slightly acquainted with such sub- 
jęcta) reverently deferred to the authority 
of Mr. Tresayle ; and would lie winking 
and knitting his shaggy eyebrows half the 
night, if he thought that Mr. Tresayle's 
opinion on a case and his own differed. 
is was the great authority to whom, as 
in the last resort, Messrs. Quirk, Gammon, 
and Snap, resolved to appeal. To his 
chambers they, within a day or two after 
their consultation at Mr. Mortmain'a, 
despatched their case, with a highly re- 
ctable fee, and a special compliment to 
his clerk, hoping to hear from that awfal 
uarter within two months—which was 
e earliest average period within which 

Mr. Tresayle's opinions found their wa 

to his patient "bat anxious clients. it 
came, at length, with a note from Mr. 
Faithful, hiu clerk, intimating that they 
would find him at cehambers the next 
morning, po to explain the opinion 
to them ; having just had it read over to 
him by Mr. Tresayle, for it proved to be 
in No. 2. The opinion occupied about 
two pages; and the handwriting bore a 
strong resemblance to Chinese, or Arabic, 
with a guaint intermixture of the Uncial 
Greek 'character—it was imposyibłe to 
contemplate it without a eertaiń feeling 
of awe! Invain did old Quirk squint at 
it, from all eormers, for nearly a couple of 
hours, (having frst called in the aasist- 
ance of a friend of his, an old attorney, of 
upwards of fńfty years' standing ;) hay, 
even Mr. Gammon, foiled at length, conid 
not, for the life of him, in from a 
soft curse or two. Neither of them conld 
make anything of. it—(as for Snap, they 
never shewed it to him ; it was not within 
his provineer=i. e., the Insolvent Debtore' 
Court, the Old Bailey, the Cierkenwell 
Session, the inferior. basinóss of the 'eem- 
mon law courte, and the worrying of the 
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clerks of the office—a department in which 
he was perfection itself.) ' * Ę 


„To their great delight, Mr. "Tresayle's' 


inion completely corroborated that of 
„ Mr.  Mortmain '(neither whose nor Mr. 
Frankpledge's had been laid before him.) 
Nothing cotukt bemore terse, perspicnous, 
and conclusive than the great man's opin- 
ion. Mr. Quirk was inrapturea, andimme- 
„diately sent out foran engraving of Mr. 
Tresayle, which had lately come ont, for 
which he paid 5s., and ordered it to be fram-' 
ed and hung up-in his own room, where al- 
ready grinned a quaint resemblance, in 
black profile, of Mr. Mortmain. In special 
good-httmour he assured Mr. Gammon 


(who was plainly somewhat crestfallen 
about Mr. Frankpledge) that everybody 


„must have a beginning ; and he (Quirk) had 
been once only a beginner. 
Once fairly on the scent, Messrs. Quirk 
and Gammon soon began, secretly bat ener- 
getically, to push their inquiries in all di- 
rections. They discovered that Gabriel 
Tittlebat Titmouse, having spent the chief 
ortion of his blissful daya as a cobbler at 
hitehaven, had died in London, some- 
where about the year 1792 or 1793. At 
this point they stood for a long while, in 
spite of two advertisementa, to which they 
had been driven with the greateat reluc- 
tance, for fear of attracting the attention 
of those most interested in thwarting them. 
Even that part of the affair had been man- 
aged somewhat skilfułły. It was a stroke 
of Gammon's to advertise, not for * heir-at- 
law, * but *nextof kin,” as the reader has 
seen. "The former might have chałlenged 
a notice of unfriendly curiosity, which the 
latter was hardly calcułated to attract. 
At length —at the * third time of asking” 
—up turned Tittlebat Titnouse, in the way 
which we have seen. His relationship 
with Mr. Gabriel Tittlebat Titmouse was 
indisputable; in fact, he was that *de- 
ceased person's” heir-at-law. 


LONDON STREET ARCHITECTURE. 
NOS. 73 AND 74, HIGH STREET, ALDGATE. 
Tae pew facade of the above houses, 

situate ón the south side of the street, and 


nearly opposite the church of St. Botolph, 
reserts a neat contrast with the other 








ouse-fronta in the same line. The ground- 
floor, oceupied as buteliers' shops, haf pró- 
jecting shambles, with glazed lights in the 
roof. The first and second stories have 
six piłasters supporting an entablature, 
strengthened w ld consołes, ortrusses ; 
the upper story is decorated with arcades, 
the effect of which is strangely marred by 
the square-headed windowu beneath them; 
and the parapet is ornamented with a line 
of moalł trasses. In the semicircular tops 
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of the first-fioor windóws arć bold relief 


of 'the heads of oxtn. 





NOG. 73 AND 74, HIGH STREET, ALDGATE, 


The next house but one, No. 76, has a 
front altogether in a different style of 
decoration from the facade just described ; 
the several stories being embellished with 
florid, armoriał and other reliefa, such a« 
characterized Elizabethan London. . , 


Neb 3008. 


MEMOIR6 OF HARRIOT, DUCHE8S8 OF Sr. 
ALBANS. BY MRA.C. BARON-WILSGN, 


W:rn perfect disposition to render jtwe- 
ticę te this work, and to the remier, we 
bound to state our epinien, thaż the 
authoress has entirely fadted in her amiable 
object—to vindicate the character of the 
late Duchesstof St. Albans, fndeed, we 
are disposed to think that time had' done 


more to efface the cal wf the wicked, 
before the appearance of this work, than 


wiłl ever be efiected by its publication. 
The cause of this failure, be it remem- 
bered, lies not in 'wagt of ' interesting 
adyenture in the life of the Duchóss, but 
in the -weakness of execution, the une 
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attractiyeness, and general inahity, which 
morę. or charącterise: nearly every 
page of these volumes. 'It iu painfal to 
spegk thua of the writinga of a lady, whose 


"works have hitherto been recommended 


by taate' and graceful feeling, lively fancy, 
and harmonious thought, which can 
scarcely be recognised in these Memoirs. 
Tbey present a bad specimen of a bad 
style; and the aneedotes, of which they 
mainly eonsist, drę neither amusingly nor 
YI told, and strangely lack thrt 
precinion which is the main charm of per- 
sonal history, or memoir. .It would have 
been to ourselves a much morę pleasant, 
as well as more profitable, task to have 
enlivened our columns with the staple of 
this work ; but the narrative has too much 
wire-drawn airiness for our columns ;, and, 
unfortunately, they come too late in the 
day of theatrical biography to present 
many gleams of norelty respecting the 
Dachess” contemporaries. 

We have said that time has done much 
in defence of the Duchess of St. Albans; 
and we are almost of opinion that she 
outlived calumny. Of Harriót Mellon's 
early days, the pleasantest record is the 
beantifuł mezzotint portrait, which has 
been feebly re-engraved as a frontis 2 
to Mrs. Baron-Wiłson's work. well o 
we rentember the exquisite archness and 
rich sunlight of her brilliant features— 
now, alas! extingnuished in the dark tomb. 
Of her being true and jyst in all her 
dealings, long before she was lifted into 
affluence, we could relate many instances ; 
for her punctuality and precisiot in money 
matters were remarkable. Her affability 
and condescension to tradespeople were 
even proverbial ; and in all her transac- 
tionswith 'them she shewed a high sense of 
generosity and justice—an union of good 
pasja e too rarely witnessed for the wel- 
are Of society. The Duchess' liberality 
to those who strove to please her, scarcely 
knew bounds ; yet, she was so lively and 
intelligent as to be occasionally severe 
upon incompetence, neglect, and failure. 
This is a common case with quick minds, 
who are prone to estimate mankind by 
their own: całibre or speed. Upon the 
Duchess sueceeding to boundless weąlth, 
a new affliction overcame her: wię 
walking in the retired groundź of. the 
villa of a distinguished relątive by mar- 
riage, at Putersham, this poor lady fre- 
quently expressed the mortification of her 

ition, in heartfelt bitterness : she was 


'-posi w 
rich in the worlU's goods, but poor in its 


sóciał delights, without which life is but a 
podź, dall scene of misehancć. Her vast 


węalth excited: the ehrcy of the titled, the 
obr, sad he jędna; and tus proved the 
cankeporm 6 her iudddie age. Many 


. 
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of the *aweet small coilytesies of life" 
were meanty withheld from her; wbilat 
those who had of her hospitali- 
ties were not unfrequently the Śrat to 
villify her taste, and refer to ostentation 
that which was, in 'tralh, excessive good: 
nature: many a person bia risen' from 
her table but to calumniate her abroad, 
with her claret ** reeking frora their ras- 
aałly lips.” We have heard idle stories 
of the Duchess' ill-treatment of her _ser- 
rants; the best repły to which will be 
found in. her legacies to her housekeeper, 
house-steward, coachman, and others. ' 

It bas not, however, yet been stated, as 
we intended, in what respect the Duchess 
of St. Albans vindicated herself, or, rather, 
established ker own fame. To this derir= 
able end we have ever considered her to 
have contributed by her excellent conduct 
after she had risen to the highest point of 
her ambition: the unthinking world ex- 
pected valgar display and bud taste, ill- 
assorted finery and misused wealth ; but 
how were thcy disappointed! for she 
seemed at once to fall into the rógime of 
the rank she had reached, and to adopt 
that quiet style which is the umnistake- 
able attribute of high breeding. Her as- 
sumyption of dueal dignity led to no altera- 
tion in its externals: the St. Alban's 
equipages were not a whit more dashing 
from her infusion of new wealth into the 
fortunes of the family. These may be 
trifles to the ear and eye; but they be- 
spoke the good taste of the Duchess. An 
incident occurred to her Grace, at the co- 
ronation of William IV., in 1831, that we 
do not remember to have seen noticed in 

rint ; it was simply this, as we witnessed 
it from the gallery in the north transept of 
Westminster Abbey :—-The Duchess occu- 
pied, with other peeresses of the same 
rank, the foremost seat upon the floor of 
the above transept ; when, immediately 
before the anointing of the Queen, a 
sealed packet was presented to her Grace 
of St. Albans': the three Duchceses to her 
left, and the Duchess upon her right, then 
rose to hold the pall, or canopy, over her 
Majesty, leaving the Duchess of St. Albans 
seated and pąssed over. . | 

Returning to Mra. Baron-W ilson's book ; 
it would not be difficult to select from 
its pąges several excellent traits of the 
Duclłess. We are happy to 'Ree quoted 
Sir Walter Ścott's amiable rebuke of those 
who * practised on her the delicate ma- 
noenuvyre, called źipping the cold showlder,” 
at Abbotsford; and some notices óf her 
Grace, from Sir Walters diary, in Mr. 
Lockhart's zo of his honoured father-in- 
law. In the latter it is recorded that, on 
her visit to Abbotaford, in 1825, the Duke 
of St. Alban's suit throve but coldly : Sir 
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Walter believed himself * her tońfidant 
in sincerity.' She had refused the Duke 
twite, and decidedły ; he was mórely óh 
the footing'of friendship : Sir Walter urged 
it was akin to love; she allowed she 
might marry the Duke, only she had then 
not the lenst"inelination that way. Sir 
Walter notes; * It is the fashion to attend 
Mrs. Coutts's parties, and to abuse her. 
I have always found her u kind, friendly 
woman, without either affectation or in- 
solence in the Map of her wealth; most 
witling to do good if the means be shewn 
to her. * * * So much wealth can hardly 
be enjoyed without the appearance of os- 
tentation. If the IDuke marries her, he 
insures an immense fortune; if she mar- 
ries him, she has the first rank. 1f he 
marries a woman older than himself by 
twenty years, she marries a man younger 
in wit by twenty degrees. I do not think 
he will dilapidate her fortune ; he seems 
good and gentle. 1 do not think she will 
abuse his softness of disposićion—shall I 
say, or of head?" On this occasion, Mra. 
Coutts travelled with seven carriages, fonr 
of which she left at Edinburgh; but the 
other three; each drawn by four horses, 
were rather trying to poor Lady Ścott. 
By.a subsequent entry, we find that 

rs, Coutts obtained for Sir Walter a 
cadetship, in which he was interested, 
Scott was not the only genins who 
honoured Mrs. Coutts with marked atten- 
tion. Southey and Wordsworth paid their 
respects to her at the hotel, Ambleside, 
Westmoreland. Rogers was an old friend ; 
as were others among our best authors. 

Among the more attractive portions of 
the work, is a chapter of reminiscences, 
entitled, * the Duchess at Brighton,” com- 
municated, ifwe mistake not, by one of 
the authors of The Rejected Addresses. It 
terminates with some touching stanzaa, 
written after a party given at St. Alban's 
House, subsequent to the death of the 
Dnchess, and eoncluding thus :— 

« Then, oh! forgive me if I bear 
In this gay scene a sadden'd heart; 
Forgive me if the smile I wcar. 
Conceals the tear that longs to start.” 

The Dnchess was so superstitious, as, in 
her widowed condition, to be fearful of 
ghosts, and constantly to have a servant 
with her to keep watch by night. She 
cherished from her youth a belief, conimon 
in the west of England, that the dend re- 
visit the living as birds. On her death- 
bed, she received Lady Guilford placidły, 


saying, * lam so happy to-day, becanse 
your father's spirit is breathing upon me, 


aa he promised ; and also he has taken 
the shape of a little bird, singing at my 
window ; just as he said be would come 
back if he could.” Hopiny that such a 
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belief would be realiżed, she often threw 
food to birds, and opened the windows óf 
her boudoir, that they a: enter. | 
Among the records of her benevolence, 
it is related that, in 1836, when the Spitnl- 


fields weavers were severely distressed, - 


she not only subsceribed for their relief the 
sdmce amount as the Queen, but * gave to 
an upholsterer a private order for a suite 
of damask curtains for the whole of the 
sitting-rootns in Strattón-street, 500 yards 

material at one guinea per yard, which 
the party employed was to give as his own 
order to the committec.” | 

In the sammary of character, Mrs. Ba- 
ron-Wilson does justice to the Duchess' 
« chigalrie regard to (for ?) integrity, and her 
quicksperception and appreciation of it in 
othezws. Whatever her errors may have 
keen, they were outshone by her virtues, 


and more than palliated by the strange- ' 


ness of her position in society.” 


THE FORGET-ME-NOT FoR 1840. 
(Concluded from page 122,) 


[WE return to this attractive volume for 
the sake of a poetic gem.] 


The Wild Pink of Malmesbury Abbey. 
By James Monigomery. 


Part of the ancient and magnificent Abbey at 
Malmcsbury, in Wiltshire, is used as the parish 
church. On one of the mouldering walls of the 
ruins eóntiguous, (near the great archway,) a soll- 
tary plant, not elsewhere found in the nieighbour- 
hood, was Ea to the writer of the following 
stanzas, as growińg at a height *' not to be come at 
by the willing hand.”* , 


The Hand that gives the angels wings, 
And plants the forest by its power, 

O'er mountain, vale, and champaign, flinga 
The seed of every herb and flower; 

Nor forests stand, nor angels fly, 

More at God's will, more in his eye, 

Than the green blade strikes down its root, 

Expands its bloom, and yields its fruit. 


Beautiful daughter of a line 

Of unrecorded anccstry | 
What herald's scroll might vie with tine, 

Where monarchs trace their pedigree ? 
Thy first progenitor had birth, 

While man was yet unquicken'd earth; , 
And thy posterity may wave 

Their flag o'er man's last-open'd grave. ei 
Dowń from the day of Eden lost, sal 

(A generation in a year,) s 

Unscathed by heat, unnipt by frost, 

True to the sovereign sun, appcar 
fre units of thy transient race— i 
Each in its turn, each in its płace,  « «+ 
To make the worłd a Httle while, , |. 
Lovelier and sweeter with its smile. , ', 
How camest thou hither? from what sollj | 

Where those that went before thee grew, 
Exempt frojn stiffering, care, or toll, 

Array'd by sunbeams, fed with dów? ' 
Tell me, on what strange spot of ground 
Thy Alpine kindred yet are found, 

And I the carrier£love will be | ę 
To bring them wondroua ngws ofthee: 1" 


1! 
r, poż SEE 
4 
t 
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* The Dianthus enryopkyllua, oceasionallytoundón 
old and decaycćd buildinge, as well as on sparryrocits. ” 
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Hew here, by wren or redbreast dropt, 
Tby moce was left behind ; 
Ox, in its pathiess voyage stopt, 
While salling on the autumnał wind; 
Not rudely wreckt, but haply thrown 
©n yonder ledge of quarried stone, | 
„Where the blithe swallow builds and Sings, 
And the pert sparrow pecks bis wings. 


Then, by some glance of moonshine sped, 
Queen Mab, methinks, BLEE there, 

A span-long, hand-breadth terrace spread, 
A fairy-garden hung in air, 

Of lichens, moss, and'earthy mould, 

To rival Babylon's of old, 

In which that single seed she nurst, 

TUI forth its embryo-wilding burst. 


Now, like that solitary star, 

Last in the morn's respiendent crown, 
Or first emerging, faint and far, 

When evening-zlooms the air embrown, 
Thy beauty shines, without defence, 
Yet safe from gentle violence, ; 
While infant hands and maiden-eyes , 
Covet in vain the tempting prize. 


Yon arch, beneath whose giant-span 
Thousands of passing feet have trod 

Upon the dust that once was man, 
Gather'd around this house of God— 

That arch, which seems to mock decay, 

Fix'd as the firmament to-day, 

1s fading, like the rainbow's form, 

Benesth tha stress of Time's long storm. 


But thou shalt boast perennial prime: 

The blade, the stem, the bud, the fiower, 
Not ruin'd, but renew'd by time, 

Beyond the great destroyer's power, 
Like day and night, like spring and fall, 
Altetnate, on the Abbey-wali, ś 
Shall come and go, fróm year to year, 

And Yanish but to re-appear. 


Nay, when in utter wreck are strown 
Arch, buttress, all this mighę" mass; 
Crumbled, and crush'd, and overgrown 
With thorns and thistles, reeds and grass; 
While Nature thus the waste repairą 
Thine offspring, Nature's endless heirs, 
Earth's * stony ground” shall re-posse8s, 
And people the new wilderness. 


So be it '—-but the sun is set, 

My song must end, and l depart; 
Yet thee I never will forget, 

But plant thee in my inmost heart, 
Where this shall thy memorial be— 
1f God so cares for thine and thee, 
How can I doubt that love divińe, 
Which watches over me and mine? 

[The Plates, eleven in number, are of 
well-chosen design and execution : the 
frontispiece, a whole length portrait of 
ther Queen, is an extremely interesting 
print.] 


GRUND'S ARISTOCRACY „IN AMERICA, * 
(Concłuded from page 74.) 
„IHavina found these volumes full of 
lively and pleasant ancedotcs and cha- 
racteristics, we shall draw still further 
upon their resources. Indeed, the work is 
so cqleyer and attrąctive, that we reluc- 
tantly part with it.] , 
„ alhiw ef the Jndependent Press. 
They ©rć: empłóyed au compositors and 
presemen, in the Bostonian printing-offices, 


m 





- 
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reducing the wages of our journeymen 
pa and preparing themselves for 

otsekeeping by comiposing the works of 
our best authors. ł know two of them 
who became expert eooks by DOE 
« The Fragal Housewife,” by Mrs. Child ; 
and a third prepared herself*for her ap- 
KZ marriage by setting up * The 

other's Book.” These girls, you must 
know, are distinguishęd by a highly aris- 
tocratic feeling ; and would no more con- 
descend to speak to one 'of our waiting- 
women, than the wife of a president of an 
insurance-office would deign to leave a 
card for the poor consort of a professor in 
one of our colleges. They dress and act as 
ładies; and, if you do not helieve their 
claims to * gentility,” they will shew them 
to you in print. 

Jt is not more than a month ago, that, 
while in Washington, I had occasion to 
call at the office of one of my friends who 
is any editor of a daily paper. Not finding 
him there, I entered the press-room, where, 
much to my surprise, ł found three pretty 
girls, dressed as if they had been measured 
by Madame I/'ictorine, and in bennećs cor- 
respondiny to the last fashion of the Rue 
Jivienne, busily engaged in multiplying 
the speeches of our orators and statesmen. 
This, however, was done in the most dig 
nified manner; for when I asked for the 
master of the establishment, where I could 
find him, when he would be in, Śce., one 
of them, in lieu of an answer, merely 
pointed to a large placard stuck to one of 
the column» which supported the ceiling, 
on which there was the following peremp- 
tory request, printed in gigantic letters :— 

« Ulentlemen are requested not to stand 
and look about,—because the ladies don't like 
st.” 

« And did you then immediately leave 
the room ?” inquired the doctor. 

«] had no other alternative," replied 
thę Bostonian : *if I had remained one 
minate longer, there would have bcen an 
article against me in next morning's 

aper. "This is a sort of trades' aristocracy, 
ormed by the fumale part of our popu- 
lation ; for such seems to be the disgust 
of our girls for domestic ocenpation, that 
they will rather become tailoresses, prin- 


"ters, bookbinders, or work at a manufac- 


tory, than degrade themselves by * living 
out.” * "And yet I am boand to say they main- 
tain their aristocratie dignity better than 
many a stockholder'« wife and daughters ; 
and I have never known a single instance 
in which they did not completely succeed 
in keeping their fellow-workmen in sub- 
jection, and at a proper distance.” 


* The usual American, appellstion for living at 
service, 
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"Fashionable Education, 

« And pray, madam, what boarding- 
school is it your daughter went to?” de- 
manded I. 

« [t's the firsć in the country, sir—kept 
by the Miessesv* * *, at T * * *, three miles 
from A * * *,” 

« And what branches are taught in that 
school?” demanded I, with an ill-sup- 
pressed feeling of curiosity. 

<< [ don t remember all thę hard names, 
sir,” replied the old lady, somewhat em- 
barrassed. * Susan, my child, tell the 
gentleman all yon have learnt at the 
Misses * * *.” 

«We had readiug, writing, łling, 
arithmetic, grammar, geography, history, 
maps, the globe, algebra, geometry, trigo- 
nometry, astronomy, natural philosophy, 
chemistry, botany, physiology, mineralogy, 
geology, and zoology, in the morning; 
and dancing, drawing, painting, French, 
Italian, Spanish, and German, in the affer- 
noon. Greek, and the higher branches of 
mathematics, were only studied by the 
tall girls.” 

« And how many masters were there 
for teaching ali that?” demanded I, 
astonished with the volubility of the young 
lady's tongue. 

«* [he Misses * * * teach everything,” 
replied the girl. * They wouldn't allow a 
gentleman to enter the house.” 


Philadelphia Cooks. 


The Philadelphians have ćhe Żest cooks 
in the United States. There is nothing 
more aristocratie than the keeping of an 
excellent cook ; nothing so vulgur as not 
to care what one is eating or drinking. 
« IDis-moi ce que tu manges, et je te dirai 
qui tu es,” said the celebrated author of 
* La Physiologie du Gońt;' and, certes, 
no Philadelphian will, in this respect, be 
found wanting in the scale. There is a 
nice little house in Third-street, kept by a 
nan, or, as I should say, ** a gentleman,” 
who spent upwards of a hfindred thou- 
sand dollars in Europe in learning how to 
eat and drink, and who is now teaching 
„the same science to a select circle of his 
conntrymen ; charging them for his trouble 
a little less than some of the quack pro- 
fessors of the culinary art in New York 
and Boston, who think a dinner excejlent 
when it consists of joints, and shew their 
barbarism by putting ice in their claret. 

Mr. H-—d, of the Mansion-house in 
Philadelphia, has been long enough in 
Europe to know the difference between 
gravy and melted batter ; and if every 
American that goes to Europe to improve 
bimself would onły learn as much, there 
would be no harm, ang much substantial 
benefit, arising from it to the country. 1 
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have, at his house, eaten fricassecs that 
would have done credit to old Very ;—his 
san inherited the money, not the taste of 
his father ;—and sances with which, as 
Prince Puckler Muskan has it, *a man 
conld have eaten his own grandfather!” , 
In short, one is more comfortable at the 
neat little house in Third-street, than 
anywhere else in the United States. An 
Englishman himself eeuld live there with- 
out missinę any of the luxuries of his own 
country, if the bar-kceper were not a stupid 
old negro, and Mr. II—d, jun., more of a 
gentleman than a landlord. 


JPashington Routs—the Epicure House. 


TRe routs in Washington, in spite oftbe 
smalb rooms, and the economy of refresh- 
mens, are delightful, lasting, generally, 
from nine in the evening until two in the 
morning ; after which the ćlćgants, wholly 
exhausted from the uncommon exertion 
of bcing agreeable four or five hours in 
succession, repair to some cellar or beef- 
shop, not quite so well furnished as the 
coninon resorts of cabmen and omnibus 
drivers in London, but which the aristo- 
cratic taste of the young men elevates into 
« refectories.”” 

It is in these cellars that a stranger 
may become acquainted with * real life in 
Washiugton.” In the best part of the 
season, when speeches are plenty and cash 
flush, the idler*' * refectories”” keep open 
the whole nigRt; the regular eating and 
drinking, and, as I was infomned, also the 
gamdlling, ever commencing until twelve 
o'elock. 

One of these cstablishments,—the best 
of the kind I believe in the metropolis,— 
« the Epicure House,” as it is termed, was 
recommended to me as doing canvus-back 
ducks in the neatest style, and being 
always the resort of the most fashionable 
company. This recommendation, joined 
to the fact that nothing can be obtained at 
an inn after the hour of eleven,—a prac- 
tice which adds much to the convenience 
of the żnnkeepers,—induced me to try the 
skill of a coloured cook, and to have a 
peep at the young raen that were called 
6 the first” in the law-giving city. 

Ig less than fńifteen minutes one of the 
beśt specimens of that inestimable bird, 
the canvas-back duck, for which the 
Americans might justly be envied by Eu- 
ropean przem was placed before me, 
« with the usual trimminga,” consisting of 
jelly, butter, bects, and pickles, together 
with a small bottle of the Napoleon brand 
champaign. The whole was served in 
good order; and 1 could not but wonder 
that in a place of so meam and Naa. 
able an appearance a person should find 
such excellent accommodationa. What 
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would Mr. Stuart have said if his good 

fortane had led him to the Epicure House 

in Washington? I eun assure him that in 

no other place iń the United States eould 

he have eaten canvas-back ducks more 
. deserving of praise and comment. 
* d * . 

What gave a peculiar chayacter to this 
little pandemoniun was, the continual 
apparition and vafishing of the black, 
brown, and ycllow waiters ; all shining 
with BREE and leaving, as they 
passed, something not altogether unlike 
the odour of brimstone behind them. These 
exhalations, the steam of the viunds, the 
smell of rum, brandy, and tobacco, inde- 
pendent of the corrupt, sultry air produced 
hy the presence of a large number of 
persona in a small room, soon obliged me 
to quit the scene of merriment; and, iń 
half an hour later, 1 found myself safely in 
bed at Gadsby”s. 


The Lady and the ahmbassador. 


In what liyht ambassadors are held by 
the lądies will appear from the following 
unecdote :—At'a dinner party to which 
most of the representatives of the greater 
powers and some of the smaller ones 
were invited, one of them, a jolly old 
bachelor of the English school, attempted 
a song, which so much gratified the ladies, 
that it was >: every gentleman 
present should, in turn, follow the exam- 

le, Russia and some othdr great powers 
immediately obeyed the summons; but 
when the turn came to the rei csentative 
of a new court, he indignantly exclaimed, 
6 Mon roi ne ma pas cnvcyć ici pour chan- 
fer. —" Well,” answered a lady, * if you 
will not sing, we shall ask your gallant 
king to send us somebody else who will.” 


Seeking a Płace. 


One morning, scareely a fortnight afier 
General Jackson's arrival at the White 
Flouse, a shabby-genteel looking man pre- 
sented himself at his paxrlogr, and, after 
the usual salutation ARA shaking of hands, 
e pe his joy at seeing the venerable 
old gentleman at last hold the situation of 
chief magistrate of the country, to which 
his bravery, his talents, and his ońim- 
peachable rectitude fally entitled . kim. 
*« We have had a hard time of it,” said he, 
<*in our little place; but our exertious 
were nnremitting : I myself went round to 
stimułate my neighbours, and at last the 
'wietory was ours. We beat them by a 
„ smńajopity of ten votes; ańd I now behold 
thę'resalt of that gloriąns triumph!” "he 
„General thankcd him in termu of studied 
"politegess, aszufiny him that he would 
resica is office in an instant if he did not 
think his glection gave satisfaction to a 
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vast majority of the people; and, at last, 
regretted his admirer's zeal for the publie 


weał should have been so severely taxed 
on his account. * Oh, no matter for that, 
sir |” said he; *I did it with pleasure,—l 
did it for myself and for myszountry”' (the 
General bowed); * and I now come to con= 
gratulate you on your success”' (the Generał 
howed again). *1 thonght, sir,” continued 
he, *tbat, ds you are now President of the 
United States, I might perhaps be useful 
to you in some official capacity.” (The 
General looked somewhat embarrassed.) 
« Pray, sir, huve you already made a choice 
of your cabinet ministers ?"—*] have,” 
was the reply of the General.—* Well, no 
matter for that; I shall be satisfied with 
an embassy to Europe. —* I am sorry to 
say there is no vacancy. —* Then you 
wiłl, perhaps, require a head-clerk in the 
department of State?” —* These are gene- 
rally appointed by the p secre- 
taries. —* 1] am very sorry for that: then 
I must be satisfied with some iuferior ap- 
pointment. "=*I never interfere with 
these : you must addresu yourself to the 
heads of departwents. —* But could I not 
be postmaster in Washington ? Only think, 
General, how I worked for you! —* I am 
much obliged to you for the good opinion 
you gntertain of me, and fur your kind 
offices at the last election ; but the post- 
master for the city of Washington is al- 
ready appointed.”—* Well, I don't parti- 
cularly care for that ; 1 should be satistied 
with being his clerk.'— This is a subject 
yon must mention to the postmaster.— 
«Why, then, General,” exulaimed the 
disappointcd candidate for office, * haven't 
you got an old black coat?” You muy 
well imagine that the Generał gave him 
one. 


Fine tte. 


MR. LESLIE'S CORONATION PICTURE, 
+(From the Tinea.) 

SEVERAL Coronation pictures have been 
painted, and are now beinę painted, by 
artists of the highest talent, A they have 
all of them their respective excellencies, 
and some of them very great excellence, 
Nevertheless, without going into a detail 
of comparison, we cannot help saying, 
thatein our judgment, this is the most 
pleasing, the most highly-finished, and the 
most excellent. It is, we believe, the only 
pieture of this class which is the property 
of Her Majesty, painted expressly for her, 
and containing traits of those of the 
nobility whom she particularly wished to 
he prominent in the coronation groups. 
The portion of the ceremony chosen by 
the artist is thevadministration by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury of the holy sa- 
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trament to the Queen. Her Majesty is 
represented kneeling at the steps of the 
ultar, divested of hężęcrown, jewels, and 
decorations, and havihg nothing by which 
her rank is marked, but the Dalmautie 
robe. 'Fhe bust is totally without orna- 
ments, and this cirenmstance has afforded 
the artist the best Pozwy possible of 
painting a correct likeness, and a likeness 
that at the first glance convinees the spec- 
tator of its truth. In most of the portraits 
of the Queen, she is represented with her 
crown, or with a jewelled coronet, by 
which her features and the character of 
her ceountenance are completely altered 
from their usnal appearance, and the 
truth of the portraycd resemblance obli- 
terated or removed. In this picture, the 
likeness is remarkably correet ; it is also 
n pleusing likeness ; the expression is 
very happy; there is a subdued tone of 
feeling, consonant with the solernity of 
the act she is performiug, and in harmofy 
with tlie sanetity of the subject. The por- 
trait of the venerable prelate is equally 
good. "The painter hus given the very ex- 
pression aud character of the Archbishop. 
The portrait of the Duke of Wellington, 
who is one of the most conspieuous per- 
sons on the left side of the picture. is very 
accurate ; the attitude, as well ns the fea- 
tures, is correctly given. The artist had 
four sittings from his Grace, at Apsley 
Iłonse. Ilis Grace called, with much good 
nature, on the artist, and having told him 
he came by command of Her Majesty to 
nit for bis portrait, assured him he would 
afłord him every facility in his power. 
The result has been a likeness worthy 
both the [Duke and Mr. Leslie. The por- 
traits of the luke of Norfolk, Lord High 
Marshal, and of Lord Melbourne, are 
good. That of the Bishop of London is 
characteristic, and the black robe and 
lawn sleeves of his lordship's dress relieve 
the cye from the necessary brilliancy of 
the colóura of the costumes of those who 
are near him. The Duke of Sutherland's 
portrait is good, that of his duchoess is het.- 
ter; her Grace is a very prominent per- 
sonage in the picture, and forms the 
leader of na. group of very agrecable por- 
traita of the female nobility : — vćz., Ludies 
Barham, Caroline Lennox, Adelaide Paget, 
Fanny Cowper, W. Stanhope, and Mury 
Grimston, the ladiesin waiting. There are 
also portraits of the Princess Augusta, 
Princess Augusta of Cambridge, Princess 
Hohenlohc, and the Duchess of Kent, all 
admirable likenesses, and all grouped with 
great attention to composition. Behind 
the Duchess of Kent is the portrait of the 
il-fated Lady Flora Hastings, who sat to 
Mr Leslie but a few days before the oc- 
currence of those unfortunate events which 
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terminated in her death. The Marquis of 
Stafford and Lord Mountcharles are de- 
picted as pages, and help to diversify the 
masses. The portrait of the Duke of Cam- 
bridge, and that of the Duke of Sussex, 
are remarkable for their close resemblance 
to the originals. Prince Ernest of Hesse 
Philippsthall is clóse to them ; and on the 
extreme right of the picture is the late 
Duke of Argyll, remarlhble as being the 
lagt portrait ever painted of his Grace. 
Besides these, and some others, there are 
the Ladies Caroline Campbell, and Caro- 
line Legge, the Hon. Miss Kerr, and Lady 
Mary Pelham ; Lord Villiers, Lord in 
Waiting ; Lord Morpeth, Lord in Waiting 
on the Duchess of Kent; the Duke de 
Nemottrs, the Duke of Saxe Cobourg, and 
Prince George of Cambridge, śe. The 
głeut beauty or this pietnre is the mode of 
itu general treatment, the excellent tone 
of the colouring, the correctness of the 
portraits, and the elaborate finishing of 
every part. There is no slovenly nor hur- 
ried exccution ; it is not a pieture got up 
for exhibition at a short notice, but is a 
very exquisite and valuable historical re- 
cord of tlie most important part of an im- 
jportant ceremony ; there is something to 
plcase all classes; the religious public 
will contemplate the kneeling at the 
altar of the highest personage in the realm 
with feelings of devout satislaction ; the 
admirers of magpificence will be gratified 
at the gorgeouŚness of the trappings of 
royalty, and the admirers of female beanty 
will find futł scope for their admiration in 
the number of charming forms and faces 
amongst the females. The picture is to be 
engraved by Mr. Samuel Cousins. 





Tacieties, 





Bramah's Locks.—The Security of Bramah'8 
locks depends on the doctrine of combinations, or 
multiplication of numbers iuto cach other, which is 
known to increase in the most rapid proportion. 
"Thus, a lock of five slides admits of 3,000 variations, 
while one of cight will have no less than 1,930,360 
changes; or, in other words, that number of at- 
tempts at making a key, or at picking it, may be 
made, before it can be opened. 


«Now an Animal, now a Plant." —The conferva 
mautabałis is a płant-like body, which, according to 
Messgjły, Merteus and Gziłlon, is sometimes an ani- 
mał, sómetimes a plant. [le former says that ho 
haw frequently seen it undergo its transformation, 
particularly in August, 1822. On the śŚrd of that 
month, he shewed ft to a great number of persons 
in a state of plant; on the Śth, it had disarticulated 
into points, distinctly moving in water, which, on 
the 6th, began again to unite, and on the 10th 
becaine restored to their original state of conferwa. 


Advertisement Extraordinary —£100 Reward.— 
The Entomological Society having granted their 
medal to the Rev. Dr. Hawtrey, of Eton, for his 
ingenious application of the hiPh-pressure team- 
engine to the destruction of the small fire-ffy, the 
glow-worm, and cómmon house-fiy, the Society are 
authorized by Dr. Hawtrey to ofier the apove reward 
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for the best = of applying the more simple and 
elegant old block machinery and thrashing machine 
to the same useful purpose. N.B. The above re- 
ward is offered in consequence of the Doctor having 


severely injured hirnself by the use of his own diB- 


covery.—Nov. 6, 1839.—Ttrmes. [This Frankenstein 
scbocliną reminds one of sawing blocks with a 
razor. ] 


Educalion.—Mr. John Neilson, of Nether-com- 
mon, Paisley, has left, for the establishfhent of a 
seminary for education in that town, the sum of 
£18,000.—Głasgow Chępnicie. 

Magic Silvering.—Make a solution of nitrate of 
silver in water, and put into it a small coil of copper 
wire; after a short time, the silver will be preci- 
pitated upon the wire. 

The Royal Plate.—The Times, with equal promp- 
titude and justice, has acknowledged the paragraph 
respecting the plate in Windsor Castlę, (on the 16th), 
to have been "taken from an amusing little book, 
called Hints for ihe Table;” notwithstanding the 
extract was not first copied into the above jeurnal. 


Penny Postage.—It will be seen by the” recent 
order Council respecting this scheme, that 
my Lords” are already iimpressed with the pro- 
spective difficulties of charging letter by weighi 
only, as suggested Bt page 59 of the present 
volume. 

New South Wales -=T[he King William steamer 
has proceeded AE miles upon an exploring 
voyage up the Big River.—The country generally 
was verv fine, and in some parts luxuriant ; kanga- 
1008 birds were in abundance. 
ment, at Port Essington, was slowly progressing, 
and the natiyes were peaceable with the settlers. It 
was also healthy. The heat, however, was great, 
standing at 90 in the shade. 

The Schoolmaster Wanted.—From a rącent in- 
quiry, it appears that out of every hundred offenders 
in the pęnał prison of Belgium, sixty-one could 
neither read nor write, fiftcen had received partial 
instruction, and twenty-four cqnid read and write 
fairly. Such facts speak more fhan volumes of ar- 
gumtents for sending the schoolinaster abroad, with 
all speed, through the Belgic provincęs. 

Chalterton Monument.—The foundation-stone of 
Chatterton's monument was laid on Wednesday 
morning, nearly under the clock of Redeclifie 
Church in the angle formed by the tower and the 
muniment-room. It will be completed about Christ- 
mas.—Bristol Journal. 


Landsiip in the Isle of W ight.— Above eight acres 
have slipped, at the base of Headon Hill, parallel 
with Aura Bay, and in the immediate vicinity of 
the Needles rocks. 

Parkhuret Prison, built by Government, in the 
Isle of Wight, for the reformation of juvenile 
offenders, was opened at the cłose of last year: it 
contains workshops for different trades, and out- 
side the walls are eighty acres of land, for employ- 
ing the prisoners in agricultural labour.—Zhe 
Miucationał Magazine, 8 sensible work, devoted to 
a very laudable and important purpoBe. 

New Diatinction„—Hitherto, the title of "gitizen 
of the first class,” could mat be held by Jos in 
Russia, The Emperor has just jssned an order to 
the minister of the interior, by which this title may 
be held by any, Jew who ręnders himself worthy of 
it ny personal merit, or by mity eminent service 
reńdered to the State either in art, science, manu- 
facture, trade, or otherwise.— Foreign Quar. Review. 

Novel Bmbellishmenta.-—Prince' John, Duke of 
Saxony, has just published an: edition of * Dante, 
Alighieri, góttiiche comkdie,* Austrated with 
«' a map, and two plans of Hell.” 

-. KRugliah MasiczzWhat is thę  patronage to be 
expectęd by the oultiyated English musician, be he 
stngor, Composer, or performer? Royalty afforda 
none. "The nobility aud.gentry, (with the exception 


The new settle- 
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of Earl Grosvenor, and one or two other families of 
uistinction,) none. The mania is for everything 
foreign. Although we have the works of Purcell, 
Arne, Shield, Percy, in, Bishop, Callcott, 
Barnett, Sre., long the t of musicians as men 
who adorned by their works the country of their 
birth, —where, last season, were any of them heard? 
—Echo answers, where '—For. Quarierly Review. 

Large Apple. —An apple, weighing nearly a 
pound, and meastring, in cirecumference, across the 
stalk, upwards of twelve inches, was lately ex- 
hibited in a (cii from the garden of Mr. Nick» 
linson, near urne, Leicestershire. 


The Shorekam Branch of the London and Brighton 
Railway is now advanced within three-quarters of 
a mile of Shoreham, and the work is proceeding 
with great despatch. At the Brighton end, the . 
permanent raiłs are lald down to the entrance of 
the tunnel; the tunnel itself is completeg$ kand the. 
engine made her first journey throjichy 
25th.—Brighton Gazełie. 


Russian Literałure.——During the Ye 
works were printed in Ruasia: 777 „q 
116 translations. The number of vg. 
was 400,000. „8 

Wallachia.—A company of you Bat 
have commenced translating the best classichi wfjęks 
ofe foreign arosa into Moldavian. Sorme* of 
them arc already published. Prince Stourdza, the 
Hospodan, who has widely patronized literature, 
has awarded gold and silver medals to some of the 
literata. 

Wealih.—Miss Angela Burdett Coutts's fortune is 
said to amount to the sum of £1,800,000. The 
weight of this vast sum in gold is 13 tons, 7 cwt., 
3 qre., 121b., and would require 107 men to carry it, 
supposing that each of them carried 289 ib., equiva- 
lent to the weight of a sack of fiaur.—Morning 
Herald. 

John Lander.—Died, on the lóth inst., in his 
thirty-third year, Mr. John Lander, an officer in 
Her Majesty's Customs. his enterprising young 
man was the brother of Richard Lander, the 
faithfu) servant and attendant of Captain Clapper- 
ton in his African expedition. The British Govern- 
ment having determined, in the year 1829, to send 
out an expedition to explore the course and termi- 
natjon of the Niger, Richard Lander volunteered 
the undertaking, accompanied by his brother JHohn. 
The narralivę of the expedition was published on 
their return in 1832, wben their perilous adventures 
excited the decpest interest. The brothers soon 
afterwarda entered upon another expedition to the 
same quarter, the termination of which the clder 
brother, Richard, did not long survive, John is now 
no more, having fallen a victim to a Ro mpnay 
complalnt engendered by his labours in the promo- 
tion of science. He has left a widow and three 
very young children, under seven ycars of age, with 
nothing more than such temporary provision as the 
father's prudence may have secured out of his 
salary as a junior ojerk in the Custom-house. This 
monci was kindly given to kim by the Earl 

Ripon, then Viscount Goderich, a8 a reward for 
the successful termination of the African expedition ; 
in which expedition that generous nobleman took, 
as usual, a most patriotic interest. Though possessed 
of considerable literary talent, John Lander was 
unpfetending and inoffensive in demeanour, per- 
forming all the moral and social duties in every 
respect worthy of a true and pious Christian — 
Słandara. 


Part VIII, of the LITERARY WORLD, con- 
taining five Numbers, with Ten Engravings, price 
10d., is now publishing. 
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WATERFALLS OF NORTH WALES, 


« With noc o'erhung, and shagę'd with mossy 
rocka 
Whence on each hand the gushing waters play, 
Or dówn the rough cascade white dashing fall.” 
THOMSON. 

* Tar two Falls engraved upon the pre- 
ceding page rank among the most attrac- 
tive characteristics of the scentry of North 
Wales. It is true thag in height they are 
subordinate to sevćral cnriosities of the 
same class in this kingdom; but, what * 
they lack in ałtitude, they gain in pic- 
turesqnuenesa and romantic beauty. : Both 
are situate within the poetical region of 
Snowdonia, described at page. 23 of the 
present volume ; and both views have she 
attraction of originality, being engrared 
from sketches made a few months since, 


by an artist whose labours with the poc, . 


and graver are specimens of twofold and 
tasteful excellence. 

Ceunant Mawr, źhe F/aterfall of the Great 
Cłasm, (in Caernarvonshire.) lies at tbe 
extremity of a deep glen, about half a mile 
south of the castle of Dolbadarn, engraved 
in the present volmne. his cataract is 
upwards of sixty feet in height, and is 
formed by the mountain torrent from 
Cwm Brwynog. Jt rushes through a cleft 
in the rock above, and, after coming in a 
direct line, suddenly takes a turn with the 
broad stratum of the rock, and then de- 
scends uslaunt, with the noise of thunder, 
into the deep black pool belotr. 

Rhaiadr y Wennol, or the /Faterfall of 
the Swallow, (also in Caernarvonshire,) lies 
among that pile of mountains which form 
the base of Śnowdon, and is formed by the 
little river Lngwy : * the water at the top 
isin one body, but soon bceomes broken 
into many streams, dashing impetuously 
over large masses of rock, down a rugged 
chasm of sixty feet wide, at the broadest 
part.” The high banks of the ravine are 
wooded, the trees hang gracefulły over 
the torrent, and the ground is richly car- 
peted with mosaes and wild flowers. From 
the upper part of the wood, near the head 
of the Fall, there is a good view ot the 
deścending flood; a path from the high 
road leads to the Fall, and a small wieket- 
gate has been placed in the wall on tbe 
roadside, for the convenience of visitorł. 
On a mountain-top, directly over the Cas- 
cade, hasalso been lately built a summer- 
house ; but for which, so embosomed is the 
Fall in wood, that the tourist woułd be 
liabłe to pass it unheeded, notwithstandin 


its conti rów the London and Hołyhea 
Road, at abgut three miles from Capel 


Curig ; whence the lovórk uf tbe sublime 
and. icturestjue are wont to start for the 
wonders'of Snowdonia. | 
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MARGUERITE DE BOURGOGNE. 
A TRADITION OF ANCIENT PARIS. 


[TRE writer can clałm little credit beyond that 
of having adapted the incidents of the following 
Tale from the celebrated drama, "Ja tour de 
Nestle,” by Alexandre Dumas, and Frederic Gail- 
lardet. For fearful interest and situłion, the piece 
is unequalled; amd, although seven years have 
elapsed since its first production, a vast audience 
crowds to the T'hóńłre whenever its representation 
takes place.—ALBERT.] 


I.—THE TAYERN. 


The great bell of Nótre-Iame was 
booming heavily across the Seine, and 
calling the devout portion of the inhabit- 
ants of Paris to their vespers, on a fine 
autumnal evening, at the commencement 
of the fourteenth century, us a young 
traveller slowly entered the city by the 
Porte St. Honorć.* Jt was a fóie day, and 
as, in more modern times, crowds of dox»- 
geois, grisettes, artisans, students, and, 
indeed, representatives of every class of 
society, were thronging outside the bar- 
riers to enjoy their wine, and luxuriate on 
their bread and melons, free of the oćtroć, 
which the entrance of these commodities 
into the city rendered necessary. But 
the appearance of the traveller contrasted 
strangely with the holiday-clad pleasure- 
seekers around him. His dress was soiled 
and untidy, and partook more of the 
costume of a soldier from the Low Coun- 
tries than a courtier of France ; although 
his carefully arranged hair, which clus- 
tered in long fair curls over his high 
forehcud, shewed he had not forgotten to 
add to his general handsome mien and 
figure by a shade of coguetterie; and 
more than once damsel that le met, 
thought he would have made u better 
partnerat the guinguette than a combatant 
an the ficld of battle. Of the glances thnt 
were aimed at him, none fell home; and 
he continued steadily on, casting his eyes, 
occasionally, on either side the way, as if 
in search of an inn; till, at last, he stopped 
before a housę of public entertainment, 
that bore the following inscription as a 
sign— Au rendezvous des bons enfans. 
Michel Orsini donne a bvire et.4 manger. 
On loge A pied et a cheval.* * So,” 
thought he, * this should be my lodging, 
although I doubt for to night ;” and again 
viewing the exterior, and reuding the 
announcement set forth on it, he gave his 
horse to the garcon decurie, and entered 
the public room, wherein some dozen of 
workmen were grouped round a table: 
they stared at him, for an. instant, as he 
seated himself quietly at the end of the 
room, and ordered a measure of wine; 

* «Tvancienne Porte St. Honorć, situće vers 


Vendroit, ou la rue de ce nom regoit celle de Ri- 
chelieu, fut dómolic en 1631. — Dulawre. 
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e then they continued their conversa- 
ion. 

<« Elo ! Master Orsini,” exclaimed one 
of them, a great burly figure of six feet 
high, with an arm like a blackanith's, 
« tąvernerto the devil! double empoisoner! 
Must we give you all your titles before 
yon answer ?” 

T'he person addressed, who was neither 
more nor less than the host himself, surlily 
growled ont, * What would you have?— 
more wine ?” ; 

<Nay,”' returned another, *we have 
enough ; it was Richard the sarefier who 
called you ; he wished to know how many 
souls your patron, Sutan, has received 
this morning.” *Qr, to speak plainer,”” 
added the firat, * how many bodies have 
been found this morning below the Tour :'1 

Three,” surlily returned the host 
<« Three—at least, I have heard so.” 

« As usual,” rejoined the  sagelier, 
« and, as usual, also, I presume, all three 
young, noble, and handsome. Were they 
atrangers in the good city of Paris?” 

«Not one had nnubered cight days 
here,” answored Orsini. 

« "Thank you, taverner,” said Richard ; 
«that is all we wanted, unless in your 
character of Italian and sorcerer, which 
are your attributes in Paris, yon can tell 
us who this vampire is that reqnires so 
much young and warm blood to prevent 
his own from coagulating with age.” 

«| know not,” replied Orsini, in the 
same dogged tone. 

« No matter; you know nothing,” re 
turned the other: * well, well, leave us 
alone, and attend to this young master, 
who does you the honour to call you.” 

* Master Taverner,'' said the stranger, 
speaking for the first time, * can any of 
your acquaintances carry this bilłeć for 
me to the Louvre for a few sous? *I 
can find one, messire,” answered the host, 
and beckoning one of his hangers-on, he 
told him to do as the gentleman required, 
« [.isten, then,'' said the strunger. * You 
will take this to the Louvre, and, having 
asked for the captain Gaulthier Daulnay, 
yoa will give it to him;” und the mes- 
senger, receiving the commission and its 
payment, departed. 

« Jehan de Montlheric,” said the save- 
tierto a manani at his side, * hast seen 
the cortćge of (Queen Marguerite to-day, 
and her two sisters, the princesses Blanche 
and Jeanne :” 

« That have I,” answered Jehan, * and 
we need not ask now where the tax is 
gone which was levied by our king 
Phbilippe-lc-Bel of glorious memory. 1 saw 
my thirty sous upon the buck of the 
Queen's favourite. Did you mark Gaul- 


thier Daulnay ?* 
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The stranger started as he heard the 
last name pronounced, and then fixed his 
eyes attentively on the speaker. 

* Holy Virgin! have I scen him?" 
exclaimed Richard. * His demon of a 
horse caracolled so freely amongst the 
crowd, that he placed his hoof on my foot, 
and, as I eried mercy, his master, to quiet 
me, gave ine ——”' + 

<A erown of gold?" interrupted Jchan. 

« Marry, no—a stroke on the head with 
the pommel of his sword.” 

«« And you did nothing to the horse and 
said nothing to the master?” asked another: 

« As for the horse,” anawered the sa- 
vmier, 61 valiantly buried two inches of 
this knife into his haunches, and he went 
h*: way bleeding; as for the master, I 
called him bastard, and Ae went his way, 
swearinę.” 

«Who says that Ganlthier Daulnay is 
a bastaurd?” exelaimed the stranger, sud- 
denly rising from his seat, and gazing with 
kindling ire on the group of talkers. 

<<] say so,” eoolly returned the satctier, 
passing the flagon of wine. 

«'Then you lie,in your throat, cur!" 
said the stranger, hurling a heavy drinking- 
cup at the face of the last speaker. 

«Ilu! struck! Mort au mignon! Mort 
au gentilhomme !” shouted the infiwiated 
artisans, drawing their knives, and rising 
from the table. The stranger retreated a. 
few steps. Und, tbrowing down a bench 
before him. drew his sword, exclaiminu 
* Hollog ! my masters ; mind you, that my 
sword is longer, and of better steel, than 
your knives.”” 

« But we have ten knives against your 
one sword,” cried the others, closing 
round him. * 4 mort! d mort!” 

The enraged artisans formed a semi- 
cirele about the traveller, who, rapidły 
thrusting with his sword, was parrying, as 
well as be was able, the quick succession 
of strokes aimed ut him on all sides by 
their knives. The contest, however, was 
too uneqnal; the odds were too strong 
against him, and he would, probably, have 
been overcome, when a ireshi arrivalturned 
the fortune of the contest. The new 
cqomer, on entering the room, had quietly 
deposed his cloak npon a tabłe, thinkinz 
the noise arose but from a drunken brawl; 
though, as soon as he beheld a stranger, and 
that strange, to all appearance, respect- 
able, amongst the group of infuriated 
artisans, he drew his sword and charged 
upon them, exclaiming, * Ten against 
one! Ten hirelings against one gentleman 
—it is five too many. Back, hounds, as 
you value your dogs” lives!” 

Whether some former meeting, or the 
determined appearance of the new as- 
sailant, produced so sudden an effect, we 
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know not; but the crowd of noisy antag- 
onists fell back immediately before him, 
and retired cowering to their own table. 

« By my holy patron !” said the young 
soldier, as soon as he recovered sufficient 
breath to speak, * you have come at the 
right moment; and I will serve you a like 
turn when you find occasion. Y eur hand.” 

« Willingly,” said the other, returning 
the hearty grasp he received. *Ho! 
Master Orsini, bring us two stoups of wine 
—we must be hetter acquaintances. I think 
it is the first time, sir soldier, I have seen 
jyou in this ancieńt tavern. Are you 
but newly arrived at Paris?” 

« But two hours. I am awaiting the 
arrival from Navarre, of onr, King Louis 
the Tenth; and I have profited by kis 
accession to return from Flanders where 
I was serving.” 

« And l from Italy; it seems, then, the 
same cause draws ux both here.” 

«[ seek my fortune, ' said the young 
soldier. 

« And I, also:=—and your hopes of suc- 
cess 7” 

«* My brother is bigh in the Queen's 
fuvour—hia name is Gaulthier Daulnay.”" 

6 You will suceced, mom cavalier," said 
the other; *for the Qucen will refuse 
him nothing.” , 

« Ihave but written to him this minute, 
to announce my arrival, and request he 
woułd join me here; so it ię as well that 
I see all these vagabond assailers have 
dispersed. May I demand your name?” 

« My name! say, rather, my niines, for 
Ihave two: a name of birth which is my 
own, but which [ do not bear, and a nom 
de guerre which is not mine, but by which 
I call myself.” * And which will you tell 
me? *My nom de gucrre, Buridan ;— 
and yours is ż 

« Philippe Danlnay,"' retarned his com- 
panion; und then, suddenly turning the 
discourse, he inquired, * Flave you any 
friend at court—any resourecs ?”” 

<«'they are here,” said Bauridan, striking 
his forehead ; * and in my heart.” 

*% You reckon, then, on your address, 
and on love!” 

« ] count yet upon other things. l am 
of the same age—of the' same countryt— 
as the Queen. 1 was a page of Duke 
Robert the Second, her father, who was 
ussassinatea. The Queen and I had not, 
bętween us both, at that time, the age 
which each of us bears at present.” 

« And what may yonr age be?” asked 
Daulnay. , 

ś Thirty-five, * freely answered the 
other. * Well, since that epoch when we 
were ywung together, there has hcen a 
secret between Marguerite and myself—a 
„secret that will kilł me, mos ami, or will 
make my fortune,” 
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< T will drink your good fortune, then,” 
said Daalnay, touching his companion's 
glass with bis own. * And may God give 
it toyou ulso, my comrade |!” added Bu- 
ridan. * Mine has not commenced badly,” 
said IDaulnay, smiling. * Already!” ex- 
claiimed Buridan, * and in what manuer ?” 

< As I returned to-day from seeing the 
Queen's corććge, I found 1 was followed by 
a woman. I drew in! my pace, and she re- 
doubled hers ; in a minute she was close to 
me. My young setgneur, suid she, 
*there is a lady loves you—are you AN 
hrave as handsome? Are you as trust- 
worthy as brave ?*—' If your lady, said 
J, *would have a heart that will brave any 
danger, without shrinking, to arrive at a 
rendezvons, I am your man, provided 


„always that she is young and pretty; if 


not, let her commend herself to St. Ca- 
therine, and enter a convent. — She is 
young and beautiful. — So much the bet- 
ter. —* She will expect you this night. — 
* Where ?? —* Be at the corner of the Rue 
Froid-Mantel, at the hour of curfew; a 
man will approach you, and say * your 
hand; you will shew him this ring, and 
follow him. Adieu, my soldier! truth 
and courage. She then placed this ring 
on my finger and disappeared ;” and, in 
proof of the trath of his story, Daulnay 
stretched his hand towards his compa- 
nion, and shewed the costly jewel glitter=- 
ing on his finger. 

« And you will go to this rendezvous?" 
asked DBuridan. 

« By my holy patron, that will I,” re- 
turned Daulnuy. 

« [ eongratulate you,” said the other ; 
« here are a few hours only that you are 
in Paris, and except the tapster, Landry, 
who is an old companion in arms, I have 
not met a soul I know, yet I am not too 
old tor adventures either.” As he finished 
speaking, the door quietly opened, and a 
veiled female cautiously entered. On per- 
cciving Daulusy, she hesitated for an in- 
stant, and then advanced and laid her 
hand on Buridan's shoulder. *Sir Cap- 
tain,” said a soft voice, beneath the veil. 

«Well, ma gracieuse,” answercd Buri- 
dan, without discomposing himself. 

« I have two words to speak to you, 
and to you alone.” 

«Why not aloud? this gentleman is 
my friend.” 

« Because,” returned the veiled intruder, 
« there are but two words to say, and four 
ears to hear them.” 

« (Pest bien,” said Buridan, offering bis 
arm, * and now my fair nnknown, tell me 
these two words. You will excuse me!” 
le added, turning to Philippe ; and, draw- 
ing the łady towards the recesa of the 
window, she began to speak to him in an 
under tone, 
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V"hile the dialogue was going on, Iaul- 
nay had an opportunity of more fully ob- 
serving his new friend. He appeared, as 
he had stated, about five and thirty years 
of age; he was, moreover, talł and well 
made, and his handsome doublet of puce 
velvet waś adapted pretty closely to the 
fashion then in vogue. His glossy hair was 
arranged in the becoming style of the 
moyen age, and his eyes were of the same 
dark colour—soft, and almost dove-like, in 
their general expression; although at* 
times, a gleam of passion shotrapidly across, 
them, like summer lightning, and then 
thcy resumed the same calm as before. 
His fine figure appcared to great advan- 
tage against the mellow autumnal sunset, 
as he stood in the recess of the old win- 
dow ; and his whole attitude was graceful 
and unstudied, as he bent forward to listene 
to his fair visitor. The conference, how- 
ever, did not last above two minutes ; and 
then the female disappeared, and Byridan 
returned to the tahle, 

ś Isit a dream or awager?” said he, as 
he again seated himself: * this veiled 
beauty z 

« Whatof her?" asked Philippe, impa- 
tiently. 

« Why, she has repcated to me the self- 
same words which another told to you, not 
two hours back!” * A rendezvous?” asked 
Danlnay. * You have it. *—* The hour?” 
« The same as yours! = And a ring?” 
« The same as yours again '"—* And you 
will go?” 

«« Certainly, * answered Buridan; and 
then, after a moment'srefiection, he added, 
« these should be two sisters.” 

«« So much the better,” said Daulnay, 
laughing, * we shall then be brothers-in- 
law.” 

They would, doubtless, have conversed 
longer upon the subject, had not the tap- 
ster, Landry, opened the door, and an- 
nounced Captain Gaulthier Daulnay. 
Philippe rose cagerly from his seat— there 
was a quick step along tRe passage, and 
the two brothers were locked in one an- 
other's arms. 

As soon as the first emotions of the 
meeting had subsided, Ganlthier Daulnay, 
who was a perfect counterpart of his bro- 
ther, (only, perhaps, with a little more re- 
finement in his manner and OLO? an 
inqniring glance upon Buridan. Philippe 
saw it, and at once introduced him. 

ś Ile is but the friend of an hour, my 
brother,” said he, * who has rendered me 
a service I should remember all my life; 
he saved me from the knives of a dozen 
varlets, at whom I had launched a curse 
and a drinking cup because they spoke ill 
of thee.” ż 

* I thank you, sir,” said Gaulthier, ad- 
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dressing Buridan with an easy and unaf- 
fected połiteness : *I thank you for him 
and for myself. Our blood and lives shall 
be yours in time of need; we will give 
them to you as we give our hands.” 

« You love each other truly, mes gen- 
tilhommes,” said Buridan, who had been 
looking with interest at the two brothers 
ever since their meeting. 

«Why, captain,” returned Philippe, 
6 each to the other is all the world, for we 
are twins, and without relations, with a 
red cross on our left arms for all token of 
recognisance ; and we were exposcd us 
infants, together and naked, upon thee 
Parvis Nótre-Dame. We have known 
celd and famine together, and together 
hase we secn our brightest hours. ls it 
nat true, dear Ganlthier 7” and as Philippe 
spoke, he grasped his brother's hand auf- 
fectionately, und Buridan saw that there 
were tears in the cyes of each; but they 
were not tears of sorrow. 

« And, since that time,” continued 
Gaulthier, our longest separation has 
been for six months only. When he dies, 
I will die also; for, as he came into the 
world bnt a few hours before me, I would 
not survive him longer. All is in common 
between us ; our stced, our purse ; inone 
word, our life. But I pray your courtesy, 
fuir sir; ax revotr, you will come with me, 
Philippe 7” 

«] am sorry,” answercd his brother, 
« [ cannot goin you now. I must pass a 
portion of this evening where I am ex- 
pected. 

« Arrived but a few honrs, my brother,” 
said Gaulthier, ** and a rendezvons ! Have 
a care, Philippe. The Seine for some time 

ast has been a grave for the noblest and 

airest of Paris, and, above all, its victims 
are strungers. Again I warn you—take 
heca.” 

There was something solemn and im- 
pressive in the tone of Gaulthier Danlnay, 
as he delivered this caution ; and had he 
been alone with his brother, Philippe 
would not have kept this appointment. 
As it was, he wawered, and, turning to 
Buridan, inqnired if he still thought of 
goiny. 

,ś*] have resolved,” said the captain. 
«1 shall go.” *'Then I go, also,” said 
Philippe. ** How long have you arrived 
at Paris?" asked Gaulthier of Buridan. 
«our days, returned Buridan, gaily ; 
«and a conquest already made.” *"Tis 
strange,” exclaimed Gaulthier, half speak- 
ing, half thinking : **"Tis strange. Both 
so lately come to Paris—both young and 
handsome.” hen, changing his tone, he 
added vehemeutly, *l bescech you, mes 
amis, do not go.” 4 We have pftomised,” 
said Philippe ; * promised on our honour.”” 
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* The promise, then, is sacred,” returned 
Gaulthier; < bnt to-morrow, brother, at 
an early hour, I will be with yon. And 
you, sir,'* he added, tendering his hand to 
Buridan, 6 will be always welcome with 
us.” 

At this minute, the curfew broke the 
gathering stillness of the city, and the 
sound caught up from tower to tower, wax 
soon echoing o'er all the,ancient tenements 
and carrełovrs of Pariś. 

4 "Pig the curfew,” suid Buridan, throw- 
ing his mantle over his shoulders; * 1 am 
expected nt the second tower of the 
kouvre. "Tis about to be an ugly night,” 
he added, as the low rour of distąnt thun- 
der mingled with the heavy clanging at 
the bells. * Adieu, messeigneurs,” and he 
left the tuvern. » 

«| go to the Rue Froid-Mantel," saic 
Philippe departing. 

« And I to the luouvre,”' said Gaulthier, 
following their companion. 

They had scareely crossed the threshołd 
when Orsini entered the room. He looked 
stealthily round, and, closing the door 
by which the others had departed, gave a 
low whistle. At its sammons, Landry aud 
three other men of dark and sinister 
aspect, und armed to the teeth, presented 
themselves. Me glanccd at them for an 
instant, and then exclaimcd, in an urider 
tone :— - 

« And we go, mes cnfans, to the Tour 
de Nesle!” 

(To be conitsnned.) 


THE UNICORN. 

A wnirrn in the Urtverseł, whom we 
suspect to be M. Klaproth, udverting to 
the information obtained by the late Major 
Latter, respecting the existence of un 
uniinal in Tibet closely resemhling the 
unicorn of the ancients, has revived the 
belief of naturalists in the existence of 
this hitherto fabulous animał, by adducing 
testimonies thereto from oriemtaul writings. 
lie remarks that, previous to Major Lat- 
ter's report, the Catholic missionaries, wlio 
returned to Europe from China, by way of 
Tibet and Nepal, in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, mentioned that the unicorn was found 
in that part of the great desert which 
bounds China to the west, where they 
crossed the great wall; fhat Captain Tur- 
ner, when truvelling in Tibet, was inform- 
ed by the raja of HBonian, that he had 
one of these animals alive; and that 
Bell, in his Travels to Peking, describes a 
unieorn which was found on the southern 
frontier of Siberia. He adós: * the great 
Tibetan-Mongol  Pictionary, entitled 
Mingghi głiamiet, n copy of which is de- 
posited in the Roynl Library, (ut Paris.) 
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mentions the unicorn, under the nameyof 
serou; and another work, not less au- 
thentie, the OO Dietionary of 
"Tibet and Central Asia, printed at Peking 

by order of the emperor Kóen-łung, where 

it describes a district in the province of 
Kham, in Tibet, named Sera-ztony, ex- 

pluins this name by *river of anicorna,' 

because, adds the author, many ot these 

animals are found there. In the history 

of the Mongol-Khans, published aud 

transluted by Mr. J. J. Schmidt, at St. 

Petersburgh, we find the following fuet 

stated : * Genghie Khan, having subjected 

all Tibet, in 1206, commenced bis march 

for Hindustan (Enedkek). As he ascended 

mount Jadanarung, be bebełd a beast ap- - 
proaching him of the deer kind, of the 

species called seron, which have a single 

korn at the top of the head ; it fell on it» 

knecs thrice before the monarch, as if to 

pay respect to him. Every one was aston- 

ished gt this incident; the monarch ex- 

claimed, * the empire of Hindustan is, we 

are assured, the country where are born (he 

majestic Buddhas and Bodhisatwas, u8 

well as the potent Bogdas and princes of 
antiquity : what can be the meaning, then, 

of this animal, incapable of speech, salut- 

ing me like a man?” Upon this, he re- 

turned to his own country. This story, 

(continues M. Klaproth,) is also related by 
Mahbonnunedan Autora, who kare written 

the life of Genghiz; something of the 

kind must, therefore, have taken place. 

Possibły some of the Mongol conqueror's 
site may have taken a unicorn, which 

Genghiz thus employed, to gain a pretext 
for alstaining from an expedition which 

promised no success.” 

W hen we consider that seventeen years 
huve celapsed since the account ol Major 
Latter was given, and that, notwithstand- 
ing our increased opportunities of inter- 
course with Tibet, no fact has since trans- 
pired which supplies a confirmation of 
that account, except the obtaining a sup- 
posed horn of the sapposed unicorn, we 
caunot participate iu these renewed hopes. 
—adsiatic Register. k 


CHARACTERISTICS. 


(From * Grace Cassidy;” by the Couniese of 
Blessinyton.) 

Sacrifices.Even the most refined and 
polished of men seldom conceal any of the 
sącrifices they make, or what it costs to 
make them. This is reserved for women, 
and is one of the many proofs they gs of 
their superiority in all matters of afiection 
and delicacy. 

Satire and Saciety.—Preferring friends 
to jokes is a great merit in an ape when 
people attend so littlć to the feelings of 
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other , and think more of making a repu- supply the deficiency by attending to her 
tation for wit than they regret unmaking  counsels. A woman of mere ordinary 


the reputations of half their acquaintanee, 
for one is very often the consequence of the 
other. Half the płatsanteries that do so 
much mischief, and give so much pain, 
procced les from malice than from the 
desire to shine ; and this desire is so gene- 
ral, that people attempt to say shar 
things, who ean only say coarse ones. If, 
therefore, those who have really power 
to shine at the expense of their friends and 
ucqnaintance, use it not, they bave double 
merit, and the more so, because the world 
seldom gives them credit for the forbear- 
ance. 

The Gotrmet.>A man is now passing, 
whom I cut last year for two reasons— 
first, that I found it easier to cut him than 
his fricandcau, which was impenetrable to 
the spoov, und the barbarian advised me 
to try a knife; the second, that the Goth 
had a purće de trufjes! lmaginez roys, a 
substance that should be croquante, scrved 
as a purće! There was no speaking to 
him after sach a solicism in civilization. 

Feeling and Reason.—1 believe it is Fon- 
tenelle who says that women have a fibre 
more in the heart, and a cell less in the 
brain, than men; it is this fibre that re- 
sponds to * the nerve where agonies are 
boru,” so that all that women want in 
rensoning powers, they make up for in 
feeling. Dearly have they paid for this 
additional fibre; and it is not until uge 
has unstrung its energies, that it ceases to 
vibrate notes of woe. 

Prayer.—Thcre ix a sublimity in prayer 
that clevutes even the most ordinary minds; 
for who ever lifted up his soul to the Divi- 
nity without feeling emotions to which 
language is inadequate to give expression ? 
The Jips may breathe prayers, though thcy 
onły taintly convcy what is felt; but the 
heart sends forth aspirations more fervent 
than speech ever framed. It is at such 
moments that all which is pure and finein 
our natures is most developed. Nought is 
so purifying as prayer, for evil passions 
inust be at rest cere the soul can ruise 
itself up to the contemplation of the Al- 
mighty, and we must have pardoned ere 
wc can pray for pardon. 

Aftciioą is the true, the only refiner 
of our natures. There is a wide difference 
hetwecn refinement of the heart and re- 
finement of the manners; and we see 
many instances of tle latter, with a total 
deficiency of the former. 

Horesight of IFoman.—The most painfal 
and humiliating epoch in the life of a wo- 
man, is, when she has discovered that e 
on whom she has anchored her hopes of 
happiness is deficient in intellect, and yet 
has too much pride, o itoo little love, to 


understanding, actuated by a strong afłec- 
tion, acquires wisdom by suffering; and, 
shortsigbted us she might be for herself, 
becomes prescient for him she Joves and 


"would save, and whose destruction ina 


gulfs all her hopes. 

Friendship and Love.—llow many wo- 
men's rcputationu have been for ever 
compromised by a bólief in the friendship 
„of men !—a sentiment that no woman 
excites in the brcast of man, until she bas 
lost the charms that gave birth to other 
and inore passionate ones. : 

Marriage-—How far the provisions of 
mażgriage seitlemnents may influence the 
future destinies of the contracting par- 
tiesj we will not stop to inquire; but, we 


„should like to'see marriage made a less 


business-like specnlalion, and that she 
who resigns her affections and her liberty 
into the care of him she loves, should not 
contemplate a possibility of aught save 
denth dividing them. 

Kzgotism aut Lovec.=Let no one say that 
true affection is egotistical, because a few 
pretenders to love are seltish, No; egotism 
proves ut once tle absence of love. 

Frue Charity—not the charity of giving 
alms, of clothing the naked, and feeding 
the hungry, but the greater, the more 
difficult, and more elevated charity of 
judging favourably the imputed or proved 
errors of otkers—a charity so seldom 
practised. 

Disrespect.—The Indian proverb says, 
that contlmpt can pierce even the shell of 
the tortoise, We may be stung by the 
marked disrespect of those whose warmest 
approbation could give us no satisfaction, 
and the bitterness of the mortification 
inflicted, is not diminished by our eon- 
sciousness of tle unworthiness of the source 
whence it springs, 

Presentiments are but a knowledge of 
the future acquired by experience; und 
thcy are seldom fallacious. 

Servants Scandał>=Ag the most elear 
and spaurkling water cannot pass through 
an impure vessel without being sullied, so 
the reputation of a woman cannot be made 
the subject of menial conversation without 
łosing ita origiunl purity. Vulgar and 
uneducated minds are incapahble of judgin 
their superiors. The fine gradations, ści 
almost impevceptible lines of demarcation, 
between apparent error and actual guilt, 
are altogether invisible to them. A sym- 
pathy of habits and feelings renders per- 
sons of equal station capable of appreciat- 
ing motives and «lruwing conclusions from 
circumstances which the ceoarse-minded 
and ignorant cannot comprehemł ; who, 
judging from self, the only criterion known 
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te them, hesitate not to attribnte gnilt 
where indiscretion alone exists. The ut- 
most malice of the refined never extended 
to onc-half the length in its conclusions, 
to which servants, withont any maliee, 
continually go in theirs; and many a 
bigh-born und innocent woman has bcen, 
by her domestics, believed capable of ac- 
tions, the bare suspicion of which would 
have filled her mind with disnay and 
horror. But they ha! deduced their opi- 
nions wholly from the laxity of tbeir own 
moral feelings, without any malice to- 
wards her. 





AUTOGRAPH AND SEAL OF 
RICHARD III. * 


Tuis very rare and interesting relię is 
engraved from Dr.Dibdin's Northern Tour.* 
a work of exhaustless attraction for 
all lovers of the picturesque. and of biblio- 
graphical and antiqnarian lore. Our ac- 
complished tourist, when at Whitburn, in 
the neighbourhood of Tynemouth, had 
the good fortune of being introduced to Sir 
Hedworth and Lady Williamson, at a sort 


* Ą Bibliographical, Antiquarian, and Pietur 
esque Tour, in the Northern Counties of England 
and in Scotland. By the Reverend Thomas Frognall 
Dibdin, D.D., Chaplain in ordinary to Her Majesty. 
London: Printed for the Author, by C. Richards, 
ah Martin's Lane. MDCCCXXXVIII1., Royal 8vo,, 2 
vol. 
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of manorial residence, with a good Jarge 
quantity of garden and pleasure-gruvund, 
and the sea glittering at its extreme boun- 
dary. Sir Hedworth, then one of the 
members for North Durham, is a descend- 
ant from an old baronetcy; and, by the 


«female line, pushes up his ancestry tę a 


considerably remote period.” Finding Dr. 
Dibdin's appetite for antiquarian re- 
searches to be somewhat insatiable, Sir 
Hedworth was so good as to introduce 
the Doctor to his old trunk of family seals, 
in white and red wax ; who notes thereon : 
** Much amused was Sir Hedworth on 
witnessing my modified ecstasies on finding 
a good large seal or two of the Edwards— 
one, in fine condition, and, perhaps, of the 
first Edward ; but, when I came to ex- 
amine a warrant of Richard III., then 


, Duke of Gloucester, appointing an ancestor 


of *mine host,” of tbe name of Hudelston, 
Deputy-Guardian, or Warden of the West 
Marshes,* with the Autograph of the Duke, 
and 'a part of the Sea/, appended—there 
was no keeping my expressions of jo 

witbin moderate hounds ; as tbe autograph 
and seal of Richard, at that period, are of 
most rare occurrence. On holding a con- 
sultation with the *learned Thebanx' at 


* [n a note, Dr. Dibdin states this deed, appoint- 
ing Sir John Hudclston, the maternął ancestor of 
Sir William Hedworth, to be dated the 20th of Feb- 
ruary, in the tbirteenth year of Edward lV. 
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Newec 'stle-upon-Tyne, it was resolved 
< that such a relic might, with the greatest 
possible advantuge, adorn the pages of 
this dołke;' and, accordingly, gentle 
reader, you here, (with the permission of 
its owner,) gaze upon this inestimable 
treasure.” * 


Berltodicals. 


THE COMIC ALMANACK ron 1840. 


[WE return, coz amore, to this budget of 
fun and humour. And, first, Crnikshunk's 
twelve plates illustrate Burber Coxe's 
Annual : the December scene, ag usual, is 
capital: Cruikshank has a high gusto of 
Christmas. Under the respective months, 
the weak points of the past year are shot 
at. As that elause in the Police Act which 
abolishes dogs drawing trucks comes into 
operation in January, we have as follows :] 


Jolly dogs.—Abolition of the Truck System. 


Well, blow me—here's a pretty go! 
They'll only stop at ruination, 

And bringing all our trade to wo, 
For labouring in our just wocation. 


Why this ere act's the cruel'st deed 
Tnat ever was devised to floor us ; 
Such as our ancasters ne'er sted, 
Nor yet posterity afore us. 


It's clean agen the nat'rel law 

Of brute beasts, and of humane kind, 
For surely dogs was made to draw, 
And trucks was made to go behind. 


And we was made to sit a-top, 
And cut away in al] our glory, 
And if the lazży varmint stop, 
To tell *em jist another story. 


Rut, dash my wigs—this pretty set, 
With hearts as hard as any stone, 
Won't let an honest feller whet 

His lawful wengeance on his own. 


No longer now up Highgate road 

0 Sunday arternoons I gallop, 

With all the brats, a tidy load, 

And perhaps a neighbour's child to fill up. 


At Farringdon and Common Garden, 
Pm fairly laid upon the shclf; 

My only chance, to earn a farden, " 
1s truckling to the truck myself. 


But we'll resist this horrid plot, 

And for our order boldly strive, 

For this I know, that ours are not 
The only ill-usęd dogs alive. 

Let's not be down upon our luek, 

Nor out of heart at our condition, 
And since our dogs can't draw a truck, 
At least we'll draw up a petition; 


And lay our case before the Commons, 
Wiat keeps the money of the nation: 
Perchance we'll get, like other rum "uns, 
An equitable compensation. 

[The new Postage Act, under February, 
comes in for a few raps in comparison with 
those which it will occasion.] 

My DEAR FnigNp—[ write you this let- 
ter to explain to you why you have next 
to nothing to pay for it. The Government 
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has settled the businese; and the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer has resolved to set 
his revenue a going ly the Post. We are 
to pay a penny for a letter, which is ex- 
pe to have upon it the stamp of the 
ost-office, and of publie approbation at 
*the same time. I hardly think it wilł.' 
Some of the community are looking dull 
about it already. There is a pence-ive nir 
about the two—l1 pardon, the—one 
penny postmen, which strikes every one. 
alhey intimate that it is gammon to load 
a man with an additional hundred weight 
of paper, and to call źhać a reduction of 
publie duty. It clearly affects people of 
that stamp ; and the public surmise it may 
eveg touch the Newspapers. |In short, 
they, say that the 7zemes will be quite 
altered by the Posł. Ladies generally 
„seem to like the idea, but there is a visible 
depression in the maż/s. Many a coachman 
has been thrown off his guard, and sur- 
prised into a most determined alteration 
of carriage. The Government will be a 
political midwife, engaged in an everlast- 
ing delivery. London is already afflicted 
with a metropolitan rheumatism, produced 
by the introduction of frewh dranghts into 
passages, the curpeńters having cut holes 
in all the street-doors. Sanguine people, 
however, retain their knockers, in the 
hope of getting the reward offered for the 
discovery of perpetual motion! They sny 
there is to be an issue of more than a 
million of letters a day; but men are a 
little at issue about this. There must be 
some truth init, however, as two thousand 
counters Me been enguged—one thousand 
to counć them, and the other to couać them 
upon. Sorters of all sorts are employed. 
At the Post-offices, at all hours, the pireon 
holes will be surrounded by carriers. The 
poor fellows will be like muskets, perpe- 
tually foing of. Rowland Hill has invented 
this scheme ; but the postmen do not com- 
plain of him so much as of the other kdś/s 
they musttrudge over with their great bags 
of letters. "The only district there is any 
contention for is Bag shot heath, once 
famous for highwaymen ; they say, how- 
ever, that we are a// hiyhwaymen now, 
and do nothing but make them * stand and 
deliver" from morning till night. Some 
mercantile quarrcis have sprung out of the 
new regulation. For instance, there is a 
good deal of milling among the paper- 
makers. The'march of paper will be pro- 
digious—the French say we shall have 
none left, that it will be all papier marchć ! 
Men, women, and children are to write— 
right or wrong. Enjoinments to this dut 
now the other daty is off— press from all 
quarters. ** Be sure you send me plenty of 
notes,” says the son, departing for ©llege. 
**Write to me often, Billy, do.” asks the 
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affectioenate mother, of her schooł-going 
child.  Lowve-letters, containing mutual 
płedgeś, will be popped into the post by 
thousands; and hearts gone ej: re- 
demption will be slipped recklessly through 
a. hole in the door. Itis uncertain whether 
orators will not cease spouting, and singers 
write the notes which they formerly would 
have utfered. Tronmongers are looking 
up—and forgery is gqing on famously—in 
consequence of the preat demand for steam 
steał pens. Manifold writers are quite* 
exhansted. | confess, I do not like the 
system mysclf=—as it's Hill's, it has its 
ills; any good in it will uppear on an 


exumination— PosT MORTEM. 
[And under the Annual Register, isnoted :] 


Nov. 8.—Post-office arrangements pro- 
»osed. 'Treasury issucs one minute, which, 
jt takes twenty to read. Postage, not 
uniform, but promoted to a groat, to pro- 
mote the circulation of four-penny pieces. 
The Chancellor of the Exehequer, having 
looked at the question in ita every Haring 
—declines throwing the letters more open 
—to distribution.  Nevertheless, corre- 
spondence will be so much increased, that 

is may be called a post age—and Lord 
Lichfield, A MAN OF LETTERA. 


[Afarch is the abolition of the dustman's 
bell; Apri/, the unlicensecd Thames an- 
glers ; May, a squeeze to the play—* sich 
a gettin up stairs ;'' Jimae, game in season 
(Ronlette at Epsom); Jui', a cockney 
feut—] 

The March to Finchley, 
Once out of town went big John Brown, 
A Sunday man 80 gay; 


He went with his life, and he went with his wife, 
„Anud he went with his kids in a shay! 


The shay was like a lottery prize— 
Excecdingly hard to draw ; 

And Jehn Brown looked with both his eyes 
As blank as ever y0u SAW. 


Oh ! very hot the summer's sun 
Shone over Somer's town; 

By sweat—not slander—John was soon 
kKxceedingiy run down! 


With piping heat he plied his drag, 
While sinews paid the piper; 

At Highgate Hill his kandkerchief 
Was turned into a ' viper.” 


lc gave his family "a long 
And strong pulł altogether;” 
But tlrey in spite of sunshire soon 
Gave signs of squalły weather. 


John's wife survey'd her lord and shay 
Witl. most maternal mind; wu 
She'd neYer such a load before, 
And so she push'd behind ! 


So on they trudged: no half-way house 
Afforded them a sup, . 
But about half-way up the hill 
John. found it was *aćl *g3,” 
With agony he usel his slecve, 
Ab ekecinę, gried, ** Dm blow'd!” 
SOWRat thow nefel the Brownst” 1 blieve 
"They're sell upon lke road! 
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[August, a cart-load of holiday-mekers, 
in the rain, * returning by water ;* Sep- 
tember, the Slongh and Windsor Omnibus, 
<< Ont-ridera to the Queen ;*” October, Me- 
dical Students ; Novenier, London smoke, 
in all its varieties ; December, Fat Cattle 
Show :] + 

Hurrah! for jolly Christmas, boys! his days are 
coming fast ; 

When rod is nought but rod'montade, and birch 
becomes bombast. 

[The Remarkable Occnrrences, and Bio- 
graphy of * Tom the Devil,” are sprightly 
enough ; the lyrie version of the (Golden 
Fleece of 1839, * the Dust about the Gold 
Dust,” sparkles with pun ; and the Hritish 
Illuminati are humorously shewn up ina 
report of the proceedings at Birmingham. 
Iiere is a specimen :] 


Under the head of Section W, an inter- 
esting report was read by Dr. Buckleband, 
on some important geological and antiqua- 
riarr discoveries which were made, in the 
neighbourhood of Holborn, by the work- 
nien cemploycd in laying down gas-pipes. 
It appeared that, at the depth of six feet 
below the mad fornation, having pussed 
through au sźratum of London dirt, tceming 
with interesting religuie of blacking-bot- 
tles and tobacco-pipes, in a fine state of pe- 
trifaction, together with traces of decnyed 
vcgotable matter, iuterspersed with bones 
ofteline mammaflia, thcy struck upon amass 
of regular brickwork, which was, at first, 
supposed to be the remains of the Roman 
road which formerly ran from King's-cross 
to Evans's llotel in Coveat-garden. On 
carefully removing the masonry, they arriv- 
ed at a curiously constructed apartment, or 
cella, containing several dozen bottles, of 
modern form, reclining in sawdust round 
the walls. The wine in the bottles was 
fonnd to be perfectly unimpaired by its long 
repose, and tasted fresh and sweet. One 
gentleman pronouneed it to be the Massi- 
can wine so lauded by Pliny. Another, 
who had hitherto pretended to be a judge 
of old wine, $tated that it was merely a 
compound of inferior port (fine rough ila- 
vour, 30s.) and red currant, with u small ad- 
mixture of English brandy. The learned 
professor merely mentioned this absurd 
opinion, as a matter of entertainment. 
One of the most singular features of this 
gratifylng discovery, was onę of the ever- 
lasting lamps, of which carious light a small 
jet was burning over the bins, with a flame 
exactly resembling gas. He expected a 
further report of their proceedings by the 
seven o'clock train. While the leurned 
gentleman was speaking the communica- 
tion arrived. Much excitement prevailed 
as he read the paper; and one of the au- 
dicnce, in his nerrous agitation, took 
another's snufl-box by mmistake. 1t ap- 
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peared 'hat the workmen had descended, 
in compahy with several contributors to the 
Gientleman's Magazine, and, following a 
lony passage, similarly adorned with 
' bottles, began to contemplate the idea of 
bringing to light an entire subterranean 
Roman city ; probably destroyed by one of 
the early volcanie eruptions of the Moxs 
Primula, or Primrose-hill, of the ancients. 
On ascending a flight of steps, they came 
to a small door, which they eagerly forced 
open, and the astonished group found them- 
selves in the *bottling dcepurtment" of 
what had been, apparently, an early IRo- 
man * wine vaults, 


[The Hieroglyphie is a piece of genuine 
blarncy, and winds up this very amusing 
recorder of living follies and fun for 1840.] 


INDURTKIAL OPERATIONS OF BLLGIUM. 


THERE can be lirtle question in regard 
to the elements of wealth wbich Belgium 
contnins within herself, and we shatl 
record them briefły. It will suflice to 
state, that the population of the Belgie 
provinces is now near fonr millions and a 
half,* and that the working classes, who 
form about three-fourths of thut number, 
are, in their general character, industrious 
and frugal. A fertile soil, nine-clevenths 
of which is under actual eultivation, and 
an agriculture so advanced as to be, in 
some respects, a model to other countries, 
produce annually about twice the quantity 
ot corn required for hoime-consumption. 
The average price of wheat throughout 
Belgiun in the year 1836, which may be 
tnken as a fair average year, was, in 
English computation, 35s. 2d. per quarter.t 
The small cnltivators are in tolerably 
casy circumstances, and the flourishing 
state of agriculture operates fuvourably 
upon manufacturing iudustry,cvery branch 
of which is in fall activity. The coal 
mines of the province of Ilainanlt alone 
produce more than those ot all France 
togetlier, and the annual quanfity of coal 
raised in Belgium exeeeds 2,609,000 chal- 
drons. The iron mines of Liege, Linburg, 
and Luxemburg, were never worked so 
extensively. Upwards of 150,000 tons of 
iron are aanali> founded. bcing about 
half as much as the whole juantity made 
in France, and nearly one-fourth of that 
in Great Britain. We need not describe 
Mr. Cockerill's gigantie estahlishment at 
Seraing, which, with steam engines of not 
less, in the whole, than 1,000 horse power, 


* On 31st December, 1836, it was ascortained to 
be 4,242,600, 

t In August, 1838, wheat had risen in Belgium 
to the rate of 50s. Gd. per English quarter, but it 
will be remembered that, at the same period, the 
average of England and Walch had risen to 725. Ild. 
per quarter. 
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and3,000 workmen, sends forth daily for use 
some twenty-five tonsof machinery of every 
description. We heard, with regret, of the 
late temporary embarrassment of this dis- 
tinguished house, but, with the aid so timely 
and judiciously afforded by the Govern- 
ment, are glad to find it has resumed the 
activity which, for the moment, was sns- 
pended. The cloth manufacture, in which, 
at Verviers alone, 40,000 workmen are 
engaged, employs, in its various branches, 
a capital equal to three millions sterling. 
The linen mauufacture, principally in the 
two Flanders, gives employment to 400,000 
persons, and the annual production is 
estimated at four millions and a half 
sterliąg. 'The cotton mannfucture, not- 
withstąnding the loss of the Dutch colonia] 
markęts, has steadily improved since 1830, 
ayd now represents a capital of at least 
three millions sterling. The manufac- 
turers begin to find the natural home-con- 
sumyption more advantageous than a forced 
foreigu market, and we were informed, 
during a recent visit to (rhent, that, not- 
withstanding the loss of the artificial 
stimułus ot the Dutch fund, called the 
« Million of lIndnstry,” there were fifty- 
two cotton factories in foll activity. The 
lace and siłk manufactures are also 
thriving. Foreign commerce has, to a 
certain extent, changed its direction, but 
there can be no doubt of its beliug ina 
healthy state. The value of the imports, 
on an averaze ofethe last two years before 
us, (1834 and 1335,) was 212 millions of 
francs, and that of the exports, 148 mil- 
lions of frŃncs. The reader may be 
surprised to hear that a considerahle part 
of tbis trade was carried on with Elolland, 
notwithstauding the nominal wardike 
statns lutely existing; the imports from 
that enemy averaped twenty-five millions, 
and the exports sixteen millions and u half. 
The Belgians even supplied the Dutch with 
arnis to be used against themselves! The 
diminution of the trade of Antwerp we 
believe to be a mere phantasm of the 
Orangists ; tlie truth being that some large 
capitalists have suffered by the change of 
circumstances, and that the trade has 
passed from the hands of a few, into a 
wider and more benefńcial range. The 
number of ships that now enter the port 
of Antwerp is considerably greater than it 
was at any time during the union with 


Głiolland, as tk2 following figures will 


shew :— 

Ycar. Ships. Tonnage. 
1829 ... ... 1031 ... 138,945 
1830 ... «+ 722 2. 2... 123,407 
1832 1258 ... ... 145,689 
1834 ... ... 1068 .. 138,206 
1836 ... ... 1250 ... «.» e 176,461 
1837 |... 1426 2. 2.» 225,750 


The capital invested in commercial specu- 
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lations in Belgium must altogether be very 
considerable indeed. Upwards of 300 
millions of franca have, since the year 
15833, been invested in the Soczelćs anony- 
mes, which are exclusively restricted to 
manufacturing operations. The amount of 
pr PRE insured in eleven assurance offices 
in Belgium was, in 1837, 1,786,832,222 
francs, exclusive of marine assurances, 
and of the value of. 200 millions of franca 
insured in foreign countries. The capital 
invested in the Sociećć generale pour favcr- 
tser U Industrie is 105 millions of francs; 
that of the Societć des Capitalistes re-unia, 
fifty millions; and of the Soczefć des Ac- 
łions re-unis, forty millions ; and although 
the Banque de ła zaj, keri with a capital 
of twenty millions, lately suspended its 
payments, that unfortunate event does not 
appear to have given any serious shock to 
banking and trading operations in general. 
To these indications of natural wealth, 
we will only add, that the progress of the 
systematic lines of railways, ordered to be 
constructed by the law of the Ist of May, 
1834, has already advanced so far, that a 
direct communication is open both between 
Antwerp and Brussels, and across the 
whole extent of the kingdom from Ostend 
to Liege. The undertaking is not only 
profitable to the rovernment, but, what is 
very important, places the mtans of loco- 
motion within the reach of all clusses of 
the population, the fares being properly 
fixed as low as possibleż We will not 
dwell on a matter of such notoriety as the 
facilities of communication which these 
railways ure opening, not ońly between 
all parts of the Belgie provinces, but, 
eventually, between the east and west of 
Europe. The Belgian line will be ex- 
tended in the one direction to the Rhine, 
and in the other to Paris, and with it the 
commerce of Belgium cannot but acquire 
u large prospective increase of activity and 
expunsion.— Foreign Quarterly lieview. 
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THE MOŁUCCAN ARCHIPELAGO 
AŃD NEW GUINEA, 

[THESE voyages were performed during 
the years 1825 and 1826, by the Dutch 
brig Dourga, through the southern and 
little known parts of the Moluecan Archi- 


VOYAGEB IN 
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though these explorations were pe formed 
several years since, they appear tó contain 
much that will be new the general 
reader. The numerous islands lying be- 
tween the Mołuccas and the northern 
coasts of Anstralia, (observes Mr. Earl.) 
have hitherto been very little known to the 
world ; indeed, we cannot discover that 
any account of them has been published, 
with the exception of some observations 
in Valentyn's Oude en Nieuw Oost Indien ; 
a work publisbed in Holland more than a 
century ago. Mr. Earl then enters into 
the history of the above islands, which, it 
is believed, were not visited by Europeans 
prerious to 1636,when one Pieter Pieterson, 
a Dutch navigator, touched at the Arru 
Islands during his voyage to examine the 
norithern coasts of Australia, which had 
been discovered thirty years previously by 
a small Dutch vessel called the Duyf/ken. 
Six years subsequently, the Arra group 
was again visited by F. Corsten, when 
several of the native chiefa acknowledged 
the supremacy of the Dutch East India 
Company, bindipg themselves to trade 
with no other Europeans, and investing 
them with the monopolyof the pearl banka ; 
the produce of which the Dutch conveyed 
to Japan, and there found a ready market 
and a lucrative return. With the view of 
cxtending this monopoly, troops were 
placed in the poc islands: to their 
control the simple natives willingly sub- 
mitted, and viewed with indifference the 
destruction of the spice-trees, which were 
vigorously sought for and uprooted by 
the new comers. In pursuance of their 
monopoly, the Company only aflorded 
slaves to cultivate the nntmeg and clove 
plantations of Banda and Amboyna, the 
onły settlement in which they allowed 
spices to be grown. Still, an extensive 
contraband trade was carried on with the 
islands by Europeans, who settled as 
planters in the Moluccaa, * It is recorded, 
that many individuals collected cnorinous 
fortunes byvthis traffic, which, indeed, was 
nearly all profńt, as the goods sent there 
were of very small valpe. The trepang 
fishery, now the principal source of wealth 
to these islands, then scarcely existed, and 
the return cargoes of the prahus consisted 
chiefly of less bniky articles, such as am- 
ber, pearls, tortoiseshell, and birds-of- 

afadise.” Ou the breaking up of the 


pelago, and along the prewiously unknown $ Iutch monopoly, towards the close of the 


southern coast of New Gninea. The ori- 
ginal narrative in Dutch, is by D. H. Kolft, 
un., and the present translation by G. W. 
arl, author of The Eastern Seas. Al- 
* The faree in the cpen wagons are, from Brus- 
sels to Ostend, (Gighty-five English mileś,) three 
francs and a half; to Kiege, (seventy miles,) three 
trance; and propartionately for shorter distances. 


łast century, the Moluccas began to de- 
celine: the Dutch accordingly withdrew 
their troops to the southward; and the 
Bughis, from the southern part of the 
island of Celebes; and Chinese merchants 
from Java and Macassar, immediately 
engrossed the trade with these islands. 
The British, duriag their short occupation 
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of the Moluccas, were scarcely known in 
them. When Java and its dependencies 
were restored to the I'utch at the peace of 
1814, the Government continued te mono- 
polize the traffie with the Moluccas; and 
the Chinese nierchants of Java and Ma- 
cassar had, by this time, embarked largely 
in the trade with the Arru and Serwatt 
islands. Christianity, the seeds of whic 
had been sown by the Dutch, during their 
occupation of the islands, also began to 
spread ; and the native Amboynese teach- 
ers were encouraged rather than molested 
by the several traders. 

The founding of Singapore, by Sir Stam- 
ford Raffles, in the year 1819, gave a 
grand impulse to commerce and civiliza- 
tion throughout the Eastern seas, so as to 
reach some very distant and barburons 
tribes. 'Thesc benefits did not, however, 
reach the islands in the eastern part of 
the Archipelago, in an equal degree with 
those of the couutries more adjacent. 'The 
produce of the fonmer was mostly collected 
and brought by the Bughis to Celebes, 
where it was reshipped for Singupore; at 
least twelve mouths being required to 
send the goods to market and receive the 
returns. To obviate this disadvantage, a 
British settlement was formed on Melville 
Island, near the coast of Australia, in 
1824, by Captain, now, Sir J. J. Gordon 
Bremer ; but this and the settlement sul- 
sequently formed at Raffies' Bay, proved 
unsuccessful, from thc inexperience of 
those concerned in the enterprise. Two 
small vessels were sent among them by 
the authorities of Melville Island, ncither 
of which returned : but the narrative be- 
fore us shews that, unhappily, both these 
vessels directed their course to parts pre- 
viousły unvisited by foreigners, and that 
the natives, unable to resist the temptation 
of acquiring more valuable property than 
they had ever before seen, attacked and 
plundered them, killing the greater portion 
oftheir crews. From M. Kojff's voyage 
having been undertaken so soon after our 
occupation of Melville Island, there is 
rcason to believe that the formation of 
tat settlement induced the Dutch govern- 
ment suddenly to interest themselves in 
the islands adjacent to it, which had been 
almost totally neglected for half a century 
previously. Whether this voyage was be- 


neficial or otherwise to the British inter- 


ests in that quarter, the reader may judge 
from M. Kolffs work, the information 
containcd in which must be peculiarty 
valuable, now that we are about to found 
another settlement in that purt of the 
world ; H.M. ships Alligator and Britomart, 
again under the command of Sir G. Bre- 
mer, being on their voymge to the north- 
ern coast of Australia for the purpose. As 
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the colonization of the Australian conti- 
nent becomes matured, its beneficial in- 
fiuence will become extended to the cir- 
cumjacent countries; and, of this axiom 
in civilization, it is hoped the Moluccas 
may hereafter present a gratifying illus- 
tration: richly productive as are these 
islands, and industrious as are their peo- 
ple, their proximity to the vast British 
colony of Australia mat be regarded as a 
cigcumstance of promise to the advantage 
of all parties; provided the policy of the 
colonists be based on humanity and good 
faith ; qualities by which the advance- 
ment of civilization is better secured than 
by a mere acquisition of territory. Mr. 
Karl dates his preface from H.M.S. 4lli- 
gatfor, kt Sydney ; the expedition to which 
hg refers, sailed from England in the be- 
ginning of last year, and has already es- 
tablished a settlement at Port Essington, 
on the northern coast of Australia; of 
which some information has very recently 
been received. 

The work before us is divided into chap- 
ters, the first of which relates the several 
en in the Molucca and Java seas. 
Other chapters are devoted to the islandx 
of Timor, the Serwatty, Lette, Moa and 
Roma, Duamma, Lakor, Luan, Baba ; seven 
chapters are appropriated to the Arru and 
'Teninber islands; and the remaining 
ones relate to the Ceram-Lant, and Go- 
ram, and Ki islapds; and New Guinca. We 
must now quit the route of the voyages, 
and gather a few specimens, at random, 
from this vóry varied volume. "The open- 
ing chapter details the Macassar War, 
whence we can only quote the 


BRughis Mode of IVarfare.] 


The mode of warfare which obtains 
among the Macassars, differs considerably 
from that adopted by the other natives of 
the Archipelago, than whom they are 
more wealthy and better armed, while, at 
the same time, they take the lead in elever- 
ness and ferocity. When under their 
own chiefa, they are not remarkable for 
shewing that courage which is commonly 
aseribed to them, especiully to the Bnghis; 
this being displayed rather upon the sea 
than on land. "They will rarely stand 
firm against the attacks of regular troops 
in the field, but fight well from ambuscades, 
or from behind entrenchments. Their 
arms consist o” very good guns, manufac- 
tured by themselves, with spears, krisses, 
klewangs and lelabs.* The chiefs and 
head warriors wear armour, made ot 
plaited iron or copper wire, which they 
call baju-ranti, or chain shirt: it will resist 

* The kriss is a short daggłr of a serpentine 
form ; the klewang, a sort of hanger, or short' Sword; 


and the jelah, a cannon of small calibre, usuałly 
composed of brass. © 
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a thrust from the klewang or kriss, but 
affords no protection against a 1nusket 
ball. In the southem parts of Celebes, 
horses of a very good description are to 
be met with, which the natives manage 
with considerable skill. A cushion stuffed 
with cotton, and laid upon the animal'R 
back, forms their saddle, on which they 
sit cross-legged, and with this simple 
contrivance their seat is so firm that they 
take bold leaps, and scour across żle 
country in a manner truly surprising. 
When a chief is killed, his relatives and 
alaves do not care to survive; but a case 
of this sort rarely takes place, as the 
former usually remains on po fręe from 
danger. the Bughis will carry their 
slain off the field of battle at every risk, 
and will submit to great loss rather than 
fnil in this object. It is difficult, however. 
to draw them into making an assault 
en masse. 

[The following affords but a miserable 
picture of the condition of 

Timor.] 

The Governor of the Portugucse pos- 
sesnions resides in a small wooden house 
situated at the back of the fort, which 
contains no other furniture than a few 
tables, benches, and old chairs, When 
dining at his honse the following day, we 
plainly perceived that the chairs, dishes, 
aeyur and even the table-linen, had been 
ent for the occasion by vak'ous individuals, 
all being of diflerent make and fashion ; 
and our OT on this point was after- 
wards confirmed. 

The Governor appeared to be much 
pleased on finding that I was in want of 
some cattle and vraurious articles, with 
which he offered to supply me. He charged 
me seven dollars a head for the buffuloes, 
and eighty-six guilders for half u picul 
(sixty-six pounds and a half) of wax 
candles, that 1 purchased from him; in 
addition to which I paid six per cent. 
export duty at the Castom-house. Slaves 
were frequently offered to me on sale, the 
Commandant, among others, wishing me 
to purchase two children of seven or 
eight yearu of age, who were loaded with 
heavy irons. The usual price of an adult 
male slave is forty guilders, that of a 
woman or a child being' from twenty-five 
to thirty. These unfortunate people arc 
kidnapped in the interior,*and brought to 
Dilli tor sate, the Govęrnor readily pro- 
viding the vendor with certificates under 
his hand and seal, authorizing him to dis- 
pose óf' the captives as he may think fit.* 


* When Captajn King first visited Melville 
imi on the nokti coast of Australia, the natives 
azgearód on the beąch and called out to our 

kgor, ** Ven ata," the Portuguese term for 
« Come kerą” From this, coupled with many cir- 
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In addition to the slave trade, from 
which the Government officers appcared 
to derive the greater purt of their income, 
a commerce is also carried on in wax and 
sandal-wood, which the natives are forced 
to deliver up at a smuil, and almost 
nominal price. : * * 

When the Portuguese go abroad to pay a 
visit, or to take the air, they are carried by 
two or three slaves in a canvas hammock, 
auspended from a bannboo pole, over which 
au awning i» extended to protect the rider 
from the sun and rain. There are ex- 
cellent horses in the place, but very little 
use is made of them, neither carts nor 
carriages being employed by the inhahit- 
anty. The Portugnesc, indeed, betray no 
activity, and appear to have given them- 
selves up to an indolent mode of life, all 
their actions being redolent of laziness 
and apathy. 

slorigines of Łette. 
M. Kam having expressed a wish to 
perform divine service at the church after 
the conelusion of the mceting, we entered 
this neat and substantial building, where 
we found that every auditor was provided 
with a proper seat, although, owing to 
our presence, the church was very full. 
M. Kam gave a discourse in Malayan and 
lutch. "The unbroken silence maintained 
by the auditors, their deep attention, and 
the truly religious gravity which sat upon 
every countenance, rendered the scene 
highly solemn and impressive. When the 
service was over, abont siyty of the 
natives, old as well as young, were chris- 
tened by M. Kam, who also united twelve 
couples in marriage. The village church 
is niuety feet in length and forty in 
breadth, the roof being elevated abont 
sixty feet from the ground. The costune 
of the natives was rather singular. They 
had naturalły elothed themselves in their 
best oa this inportant occasion, some 
wearing old-fashioned coats, with wide 
sleeves, and'broad skirts ; others, garments 
of the same description, but of a more 
modern cut, while the ,remainder were 
clad in long black Aaóyas, or loose coats, 
the usual dress of native Christians. The 
costume of those who were clad in the 
ołd-fushioned coats, was coinpleted by 
short breechex, shoes with  enormous 
buckles, and three-cornered or round felt 
hat, of an ancient description. Many of 
the women wore old Dutch chintz gowns, 


cumstances that came under his observation during 
his stay at Melville Island, Major Campbell, in an 
excellent account of that island iuserted in the 
journal of the Royal Geographical Society, states it 
to be his opinion, that the Portuguese sometimes 
touch here and carry off the natives as slaves. 
When this part of $he world is better known, 
similar scandalous transactions will, probably, be 
brought to light.—=—7Trane. 
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or jackcgs, the costume of the remainder 
being the native sarong and kabya. "The 
heads of the women were adorned with 
ornaments of gold and precions stones, 
but the men wore their long hair simply 
confined with gi tortoiseshell comb, after 
the mode adopted by the native Christian 
of Amboynau. These quauint costumes 
acted as a considerable foil to the sedate- 
ness of the meeting; but even tle un- 
polished seamen did not commit them- 
selves by giving vent to their mirth, aud 
the whole service was performcd amid the 
most perfect order and regularity. 


HOWITTS BOYS COUNTRY BOOK. 
The School Thief. 


A nzarthief appcarcd in that primitive 
and conscientious establishment (Ackworth 
Sehool). The whole school was thrown 
into amazement. Such had always been 
the sense of security, that all the hoy 
boxes, containing their playthings and 
books, stood on a bench under an open 
shed, and uany ot them totally unlocked ; 
and for twenty ycars not a thing had been 
missed under suspicious cireumstances. 
Bat this was so no longet. First one boy 
und then another missed knives, silver 
pencil-cases, and such things. There was 
u. grent ontery nbout it; but the spoliation 
did not cease : on the contrary, it became 
more general and more wholesale. Every 
night a whole host of things disappeared. 
Rvery morning the hoys got up at the first 
sound of the bell, und hurried down stairs, 
and into the shed, to see what was afresh 
gone. And as new and extensive losxcs 
were discovered, great were the wonder- 
inys and the consternation. lesides that 
it was un unknown thing for any boy in 
that institution to be guilty of theft, it was 
thonght that no lad would he daring and 
hardened enough to continue his maraud- 
ing in the face of all this stir. Besides, 
when could any boy do it? „AI went to 
bed at the same time ; all had their names 
called over, and none could get out ufter 
that time—and all rose at the same hour— 
yet the depredations were evideutly coin- 
mitted betwcen their retiring and returning 
the next morning. 

The wonder und the robbery still went 
on for some time. It was deemed almost 
certain that the tbiet or thievex came out 
ofthe village; and yet a watch was set, 
and could see nobody, though the theft 
was as rife as ever. ()ne lad, indeed, who 
was very active—Jemmy Ward by name, 
a rough Lancashire lad, with an strong 
dialect—declared one morning that he saw 
* a man peup o'er yon wa'!”' but nobody 
else saw it; and it was not long before 
this lad began himself to be suspected. It 
was remarked that he hud, from the very 
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beginning of the ałarma, been one of the 
very foremost in the attempts at discover- 
ing fresh thefts, and in zeal in plannin 

the detection of the unknown robber. Al 
his suggestions, however, it was noticed, 
directed the attention of the boys to some * 
one from without. It was seen that he 
was by fnuch the first to get down into the 
shed-court. It became obvious soon, that 
he actually contrived 0 nearly dress him- 
sejf in bed before the bell rune, so that at 
its first clink out he jumped, and was down 
and out before other lads had their stock- 
ings on. This roused suspicion; and his 
plun was adopted hy some of the most ac- 
tive of the lads. They, too, dressed in bed, 
and were out as soon As he waw, They no- 
ticed Ifow he ran to the boxes ; how cagerly 
and frcely he opened any lad's box he 
cuine to, and tumbled over their things. 
A close eye was kept on him, and it was 
not long before the boys determined to 
search his garden-housc, when lo! in a 
sort of little cellar under it, was found a 
whole treasury of knives, combs, pencils, 
pencil-cases, tops, marbles, all sorts of 
things that boys love. "The secret once 
brought to light the pursuit was followed 
up with indefatigable ardour. Every ima- 
ginable place was hunted, and at least 
half-a-dozen other depóts were found, most 
of the seooped in the side of the haw- 
haw, or sunk fence, at the bottom of the 
green. Nothing but the strongest propen- 
sity to steal could have led this lad to the 
active pains that he must have used, in 
the very fade of all the ontery on the snb- 
ject, to tuke what did not beloug to him, 
and that, during his stay in the school, he 
could not for a moment use withont detec- 
tion. What a day was that in that strictly 
morał school! All the pilfered articlea 
were spread out upon a lurge table, apd 
the whole body of lads marched past, one 
by one, and appropriated whatever he- 
longed to him. That they had discovered, 
Jemmy'”s whole hoard was pretty evident, 
from the fact that every boy got all that 
he missed back again, and that after every 
one had done that, there still remained 
about a score of articles unclaimed, which 
either belonged to the culprit himself, or 
to boys who had left the school before the 
discovery. 

And what became of this juvenile thief ? 
It was thoughte best to request his friends 
to fetch him away ; and it was done. The 
other day I, by accident, learned his snb- 
sequent history. The affair was kept 
secret hy his friends, and every opportn- 
nity given him of re-establishing his cha- 
racter but the propensityą seemed invin- 
cible. At length his friends gave hire up; 
he bęcame a butcher by trade, and was 
actually hanged in bis native ceunty, ftr 
sheep-stealing' 
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Watrielieg. 


New Postage.—The weight of a letter which may 
5 through the penny post-ofiice after the 5th of 

ecember, is half an ounce, or 2183 grains. A half- 
crown oł the year 1817, weighs about 208 grains, or 
10Ż less than half an ouncc. Two shillings and a 
pixpence of ordinary wear, will generally weigh from 
three to six grains less than 'the half-crown. An 
ordinary sheet of small post quarto writing paper 
weighs about 120 graina; large thick post, 180 ; small 
thin post, such as is used on the Continent, about 
sixty-five gralns. The ordinary quantity of wax 
upon a letter weigha six grains ; twenty dips of ordi- 
nary ink from a Steel pen weighs about four grains ; 
when the moisture is evaporated, it weighs only one 
grain. A drop of water weighs about one grain; a 
łetter carried in the hand, and .exposed to a slight 
shower, will gain in weight from ten to twenty grains 
in five minutes. From the above statistics, iĆwill be 
obyłous that the troublesome operation of weighing 
letters wiil he perfectly unnecessary. ; 


The Weather.—On Friday night, the 22nd ułź, 
the self-registering thermometer indicated six deg. 
below the freezing point, and in the country ice was 
found on Saturday morning of considerabłe thick- 
ness„—7'yne Mercury. 

The President Steam-ship.—This splendid vessel, 
which has been, for some time past, building in 
Messrs. Curling and Young's yard, Limehouee, (the 
buiiders of the British Qucen,) is the largest ship 
in the world. Her dimensions are as follow .— 


Ft. In. 
Length (extreme)  ... Bp x 288 0 
Ditto, for measuremen sóe A 230 0 
Ditto, of keel ... dsc ke ża 220 0 
Breadth .se LL 4... .d. 42 0 
Ditto, including paddle- boxes sia 64 0 
Depth in the hold, midshipa aa 23 6 
Height of upper deck śe sw» 7 6 
Diameter of paddle-whcel |... sa 21 0 
Draught of water with cargo « 0 


sę. 17 

Burden in tons (old measurement) ],921 57 94 

Weight of engine, boiler, ze. ... _ 500 tons. 

Power of engine ... «+. _ *J0Q horRe. 
Thus, it appears that the Presideni is 126 tons 
larger, and has 100 horse power more than the 
Brifish Qucen.—Times. 

Eurły Marriages.—ln the middle ages it was 
customary, in Germany, for princesses to be given 
in marriage on their attaining the age of twelve. 
Thus, Otto, the second duke of Meran, married 
Rlanca, a Countess of Champagne, in 1225, at the 
age of twelve; he having just completed his 
fourteenth year. Hedwig, daughter of the Duke of 
Maran, was married, in her twelfth year, to Henry, 
Duke of Breslau, in 1186.  Goedila, countesa of 
Saxony, had a son, Werinhar, when she was but 
thirteen years of age.—For. Quart. Review. 


"The venerable Mr. Chamberlain Clarke, who died 
a few years since, past the age of ninety, remem- 
bered to have taken Dr. Johnson to a *' judges' 
dinner" at the Old Bailey, Clarke being then sheriff. 
The judges were Biąckstone and Eyre. 


Dull Conversation.—1t was Pope's practice to 
fall asleep, or to feign sleep; in company, if the 
conversation did not take something of a lively or 
epigrammatic turn. 


. 
The Populalion of Russia, on January lst, 1839 
exceeded 60,000,000 inhabitants; not including the 
Caucasian and Trans-Caucasiań provinces. 


BPorluguese ani Polish Literature.m=There ie no 
country in Europe, in which literature has declined 
so rapidly within the last tegr years, as' in Portugal; 
even nd, fettgred with evdty redtraint, has 
greater pretensionż to litorary distinetion than 
Portu; though, ih the latter country, a few 
agriculturui works, ańd two or three annuałs, are 
the only wcy' inga which appear. 
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Dr. Johknsoń's Wigs were, in general, very shabby, 
and their fore-parts were burned awuy by the near 
approach of the candle, which his short-sightedneus 
rendered necessary in reading. At Streatham, Mr. 
Thrale's butler always had a better wig ready; and, 
as Johnson passęd from tle drawing-rdom when 
dinner was announced, the servgnt would remóve 
the ordinary wig, and replace it with the newer one; 
and this ludicrous ceremony was performed every 
day.—Croker. 

The late Duchess of St. Albans frequently ex- 
pressed a wish that her own demise should take 
place on a Sunday ; which was fulfilled. In reply to 
a demand why she desired so fervently to die on the 
Sabbath; she answered: * As it was on the Sunday 
after the crucifixion that the resurrection took 
place, those who would believe in their salvation by 
the Lord Jesus naturally wish to leave carth on 
the same day, in the humble hope of gaining ad- 
mission where there are many mansions.” 


Literary Treasurea at Lisbon.—The Dante of the 
ublic lbrary of Lisbon is very beautiful. The 
almud MŚS. are covered with gold, precious 
stones, and miniatures. The MS. of Aristotle's 
Ethics, translated into Spanish by Charles Prince of 
Navarre, and the costly Bible, presented by King 
Emanuel to the monks of St. Cajetan, are also 
Keservcd in the public library at Lisbon, and are 
ittle known.—For. Quart. Review. 


Sunday.—ln the injunetions of Queen Elizabeth 
for the observance of Sunday, there was one excep- 
tion—viz. for labour in time of harvest, after divine 
service: but which was not provided for in the act 
29 Car. 11., c. vii. —Markland. 

Pr. Jolinson.—The following were Dr. Johnson's 
places of residence in and near, London : 
aa Street, off Catherine Street, Strand, 
(178 . 

Greenwich. (1737.) 

Woodstock Street, near Hanover Square, (1737.) 

Castle Court, Cavendish Square, No. 6, (1738.) 

„ Boswell Court. 

Strand. 

7. Strand again. 

Bow Street. 

Holborn. 

10. Fetter Lane. 

11. Holborn again, (at the Golden Anchor, Hol- 
born Bars, 1748.) 

12. Gough Square, (1748.) 

13. Staple Inn, (1758.) 

14. Grays Inn. 

15. Inner Temple Lane, No 1, (1760.) 

16. Johnson's Court, Fleet Street, No. 7, (1765.) 

17. Bolt Court, Fleet Street, No. 8, (1776.) 


Wiłls of Skakspeare, Milton, and Napoleon.— 
The last wills and testaments of these three great 
men are tied wp in one sheet of foolscap, and may 
be secn at Doctors Commons. In the will of the 
bard of Avon, is an interlineation in his own hand- 
writing:—'"I give unto my wife my brown best 
bed, with the furniture." It is proved by William 
Buyde, 22nd of July, 1616. The will of the minstrel 
of Paradise is a nuncupative one, taken by his 
daughter, the great poet being blind. The will of 
Napoleon is signęd in a bold style of writing; the 
Sa: on the contrary, written shortly before his 
death, exhibits the then weak state of his body.— 
ZTimec. 

Brick-making.—A machine, lately, has been in- 
trodnced on the extensive works of Mr. James 
Hunt, of Rowden-hili, near Chippenham, for making 
bricks. The cylinders revolve about once a minute, 
making in the course of each revolution about 
thirty-two bricks— Z'aunton Journal. 
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« THE PRESIDENT ” STEAM-SHIP. 

Tuts stupendons * ocean-steamer” was 
laid down towards the close of last year, 
and has just been completed as regards 
her hull. Her builders are Messrs. Y onng 
and Curling, of Limchouse ; in whose dock- 
yard was also constracted the Hritish 
Queen. The proprietors of both vessels are 
the British and Amęrican Steam Nawvigu- 
tion Company; the€ President being 1n- 
tended to run, with the Brelish Quecn, bee 
tween London to New York. 

On Saturday last, the 7th inst., the day 
announced for christening the Prestdent, 
and getting her into the Thames, there 
were many thousaud persons assemblęd to 
witness the spectacie. We reached the 
dockyard at about noon, when, being im- 
perfectły nequainted with the locality, by 
a sharp turn in the road, we came at once 
upon the stern of the giguntic vessel. The 
effect was astounding ; but the full tide of 
visitors which had set in towards this 
occan wonder, allowed little indulgence of 
reflection. The gate being passed, our 
own curiosity, and that of others, soon 
carried us up temporury stairs to a plat- 
form, toari the starboard centre of the 
vessel, and thence upon the main deck, 
wherein is the intended round-houeę, or 
saloon ; the height of which is eight feet, 
mix inches ; length, seventy-eiyht feet: so 
that you enjoy the ease of walking in an 
entresol apartment insteaq of shipbourd 
between decks. The vessel is built of oak, 
with fir planking, and has three masts, 
and three decks; her upper śeck heing 
flush from the bows to the stern, without 
a poop. In oar hurried głance therc were 
many items for surprise: as her gigan- 
tesque chain cable, large enough to bind 
the stoutest son of ogre-ołogy ; the huge 
capstan, with its stout levers—such as 
would, perliaps, have saficed Archimedes 
to move the world ; and masts apparently 
as stable as iu their native forests. Altoge- 
ther, there was no cramping for room: the 
proportions wcre mansion-like, and the 
propd home upon the waters presented, 
indeed, a massive spęcimen of marine ar- 
chilecture—apparently strong enough fo 
withstand the fury of any storm, and 
really astounding to landsmen, who are 
accustomed to see their homes run up with 
sorry spars for short leases. Yet, in the 
President, great bulk is nąt disfigured by 
clumsiness ; the rigyirig is the Żeau ideał of 
nentness ; the blocks are triumpbs of ma- 
chinery ; and, to botrow from an old 
plrase, the sheet an ia aswell finished 
as a minikin pin. ''Fhę day was * un- 
iwually fine," ł płirase of „meteorology 
slanosę peeuliarty Rugkah : the fog had 
clęaretl off before abundańce of bright gun- 
„Bglt; on „łand ali were bustling with 
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joyous expectation, a feeling whieh 'had 
PORCe the river with many a living 

eight. Steamers, wherries, and various 
kinds of small craft bronght down their 
anxious loads ; and some boats were gaily 
dressed with national cołours, which gave 
an air of festivity to the scene, heightened 
by musie. 

Descending from navis firma to terra 
firma, the honse-likć elevation again 
became impressive; notwithstanding its 
black-painted sides did not aid its efiect of 
maguitude. The ateru is ornamented in 
sufficient taste; the window-line being 
surmounted with the arms of England and 
America, supported by the lion and eagle, 
appropriately painted. The whole is 
crowned with a ncat dentelled cornice, 
and a boldly-carved wreath, gracefully 
hanging at the ends. The rudder is im- 
mense, and the eopper-work a neat picce 
of sheathing. "The props by which the 
leviathan was supported on the slip, did 
not appear of extraordinary size. 

Having vicwed the stern, we advanced 
on the larboard side of the vessel; which, 
indeed, from her extreme length, became 
requisite, to obtain a full view of her bows. 
Ilere the crowd was dense, from the gene- 
ral anxiety to witness the ceremony of 
christeniny; which was performed by a 
lady throwing a bottle of wine at her bows, 
and calling her * The President,” amidst 
the huzzas of tbose on board, which were 
responded to by those in the yard and on 
the river : at the same instant, the Ameri- 
can flag being hoisted on the foremast, 
and the British flug at the mizeu; the 
main mast bearing a blue pennant, with 
the name, * President,” in white. 

At three o'clock, the tide was at the 
highest, but the vessel did not float; the 
water being several inches below what 
was requisite. By way of compensation 
for the disappointment, the public were 
admitted, indiscriminately, to inspect the 
interior ; thę, entrance being on one wide, 
und the descent on the other. 

The attempt to float the President was 
repeated on Sunday, and with little better 
success ; bnt on the afternoon of Monday, 
the Bth, at half-past three o'clock, *a 
great quantity of ballast being removed 
from out her, she was towed out of the 
docle by three Greenwich steamers, and 
proceeded down the river to Blackwall, 
where she was safely moored.”' * 

The figure-head of the President is not 
yet completed : it will be a bast of Wash- 
ington, after Canova. The makers of the 
engines are Messrs. Fawcett, Preston, 
and Co., of Liverpool. The commander 
is Captain Kean. The engineers are not 
yet appointed, noz will they be for some 


* Times, Dec. 10, 1839. 
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time: gnd the total cost of the vessel 
cannot yet be estimated. In a few weeks, 
she will proceed to Liverpool, to take in 
her eugines and machinery. 

The British QQucen and Prestdent are 
believed to ke the longest ships in the 
world. Their conparative dimensions are: 
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Qucen President 
Ft. In. Ft In. 
Length extreme from Fi- k 
nire bei to Taftuil... | 275 0 | 268 0 
Ditto on Upper Deck ...... 245 0 243 0 
Ditto on Main Deck ....... | 1... «.- 224 0 
Ditto of e kona 223 0 220 0 
Brcadth within Paddle- 
boxes ... a W 40 0 1 0 
Ditto over Bends ............ 40 4 41 4 
Ditto over 81l......14.22.««0212 6Ł 0 68 0 
Dopth sożsessświcikaawcecaciy | 02700 |. ae: due 
Ditto (rom Spar Deck ...... NACZ 32 
Ditto ftom Main Deck ....| ... .. 23 6 
'Tonnage ...-4141.1. NACE 2016 Tons 2366 Tons 
Power of Iingines .......... 500 Horses 600 Horses 
Diameter of Cyliuders .... | 774 In 80 Ins 
Length of Stroke ........-1:2 7 Ft. / Ft. G In. 
Diameter of Paddlc-whecls | 31 Ft. 30 Ft. 
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We have omitted to notice the extraor- 
dinary size of the paddle-boxes, each of 
which is decoruted with a star of five 
points, measuring fifteen feet from point 
to point. "These ornaments bave induced 
a facete friend to remark that the Preszdenć 
has two szar-board sides. 


THE LAW RELATING TO THE 
QUEEN'S MARRIAGE. 


(From the Legal Observer.) 


(Tax following documentary paper we take to be 
sufficiently :et off with interesting historical illus- 
tration to be entitled to quotation in a literary 
journal. As a contribution to legal history it is 
highly attractive; and, as presenting accredited 
information upon a topie of vital importance to the 
nation, it will, doubtless be acccptable to our 
readers. It is very neatly compiled; and, inde- 
pendently of the professional knowledge which it 
exhibits, the several instances of contemporary ap- 
plication and illustration of principles, clcarly laid 
down, are correctly drawn and felicitously chosen.] 


The authority of the Sovereign of these 
realms is omnipotent in all matters in 
which it is not restricted by Act of Par- 
liament. The King or Queen Regnant * 
may, therefore, marry any person he or she 
may please, not prohibited by any such 
Act. It is, however, enacted in the first 
place, by statute 12 and 13 William III., 
c. 2, that whosoever shall come to the 
possession of the crown ASY in the 
communion of the church of England, as 


* The Queen Dowager is prohibited from marry- 
ing without the consent of the Crown, " because the 
disparagement of the Queen shall give greater com- 
fort and example to other ladies of estate, who are 
of the blood royal, more lightly to disparage them- 
Relves.” 6 Henry VI.; 2 Inst:, 18; see Riley's Plac. 
Parl. 72; 1 Bla. Com., 221. 
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by law established ; and, by tle prior 
statute of 1 William and Mary, s. 2, c. 2, 
usually called the Act of Exelusionu, that 
every person who shall marry a Papist 
shall lie excluded, and for ever incapable 
to inherit, possess, or enjoy the crown;, 
and that in snch case the people shall be 
absolved from their allegiance, and the 
crown shall descend to such persons, 
being Protestants, aspwould have inhe- 
rited the same in case the person so mar- 
ryinę were actually dead; tle crown, in 
the words of Blackstone, * being limited 
to such heirs only of the Princess Sophia 
as are Protestant members of the church 
of England, and are married to none but 
Protestants. *'* The King or Queen, there- 
fore, may marry auy person of the other 
RCX „ot being a Papist, for we ure not 
aware that the restriction extends to any 
other religion, or that the person so mur- 
ricd need be in the communion of the 
church of England. 

The marriage of our present gracious 
Sovereign is ot considerable interest in a 
legal and constitutional point of view, 
with regard to the precise sitnation which 
her intended husband shalł fill, and the 
rights, powers, and privileges which are to 
be given to him. 

There are only two precedents in our 
history of a married Queen Regnant; 
those are, the first Queen Mary and Qucen 
Anne (fox the situation of the second 
Mary, the com8ort of William III., as a 
Queen, is anomalous, and need not here 
be consideged), and we shall state what 
was done in both these cases. 

In the instance of the first Mary, an 
Act was passed in the third session of the 
first year of her reign, chap. l, to declare 
(according to the title) that * the regal 
pore of this rcalm is as full in the Queen's 

lajesty as ever jt was in any of her 
noble ancestors,” it being enacted by s. 3, 
« that tbe royal power, and all the digni- 
ties of the same, shall be as well in a 
Queen as a King, —an enactment cer- 
tainly quite unnecessary. By chap. 2, of 
the same session, the articles of marriage 
between Philip, Prince of Spain, and the 
Queen, are rehearsed and confirmed. And 
it was enacted that the Queen shall and 
may, only as a sole Queen, use and enjoy 
the crown and sovereignty over her domi- 
nions, in such large manner, in all de- 
grees, after the solemnization of the mar- 
riage, as she now hath, without any right, 
claim, or demand to be given, come, or 
grow unto the said Prince, as tenant by 
the courtesy of this realm, or by any other 
means. This is the substance of this sta- 
tute, as printed in the ordłnary editions of 
the statutes at large; but it may Be ob- 


* | Bla. Com. 218. . 
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served that the following account of the 
Act is given in the first volume of the 
Parliamentary History.* 

« On the 7th of April, 1554, a bill was 
brought into the Lords to confirm certain 
articles and agreementa touching the mar- 
riaye between the Queen and the Prince 
of Spain. Jt was read only once oh that 
day, and committed to the Earl of Shrews- 
bury, the Bishops ofDurham, ŚXe.: on the 
9th the bill was read again. The next day 
it passed that House, and was sent down 
to the Commons, who returned it con- 
cluded on the I2th. The following is an 
abstract of the Aet by which this marriage 
was concladed :—' 1, 'Fhat Philip should 
not advance any person to any phblie 
óffice or diynity in England but such as 
were natives of the realm and the Quten's 
subjects ; that he should admit a set num; 
ber of English into his household, whom 
he shonld use respectfully, and not suffer 
them to be injured by foreigners. That he 
should not transport the Queen out of 
England, but at her entreaty ; nor any of 
the issue begotten on her, but they should 
have their education in this realm, and 
should not be suffered, but upon necessity 
and good reasons, to go out of the same; 
nor then neither. but with the consent of 
the English. That, the Queen decteasing 
without children, Philip should not make 
any claim to the kingdom, but should 
leave it freely to him to whom of right it 
should belong. That he shcald not change 
anything in the laws, either public or pri- 
vate, nor the immunities and customs of 
the realm, but should be forced by onth 
to keep and to conform to them. That he 
should not transport any jewels, nor any 
part of the wardrobe, nor alienate any of 
the revenues of the Crown. Tbat he should 
preserve our shipping, Śc., in good repair, 
and well-manned. The marriage was 
afterwards solemnized on the 20th of July, 
and they were both proclaimed by these 
titlen—* Philip and Mary, by the grace 
of God, King and Qucen of England, 
France, Naples, Jerusalem, and Ireland, 
Wefenders ot the Faith, Archduke of Aus- 
tria, Se.” A new Parliament was sum- 
moned by writs in the foregoing style, 
and the statutes of this reign are called 
the Acts of Philip and Mury, and: legal 
proceedinys ran in both names. Hume 
says, | that thongh the Queen attempted 
to have the administration put into her 
husband's hands, she failed in all her en- 
deavours, and could not.so much as pro- 
cure the Parliament's consent tn his coro- 
nation. Philip wąs, however, nominally, 
at any.rate, King of Eugland, and it is to 
be observed, that, at the time of his mar- 


Page 812. 4 1 Vol. iv. 363, 
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riage, he was King in no other right. To 
nce the ceremony and promote the 
ignity of the match,* Charles V., his 
father, created him King of Naples, on its 
solemnization, but this was little more 
than a titular dignity. It wag subsequent 
to his marriage, in the year 1553, that he 
became King of Spain, on the resignation 
of Charles V.”' 

In a work of some authority + we find 
the following account of the constitutional 
nature of Philip's power :—* Philip, as 
King, had the honour, style, and kingly 
name, and so had the precedency ; he had 
to do, also, with the jurisdietion, for, by the 
articles of the marriage, he was to aid the 
Queen in her administration of the king- 
dom and maintenance of the laws ; writs 
and commissions passed under his name. 
He also sat in Parliament, voted therein, 
and joined in the royal assent, and joined 
in the publication and execution of all 
laws; to him, also, was allegiance due, 
and, therefore, the crime of treason was 
ceqnally against bis as the Queen's crown 
and dignity, saviug that it was reserved 
to be ns against hin only duriug the tine 
of coverture, (citing the statute 1 and 2 
Philip and Mary, c. 10); and yet, had the 
Queen left issue by him, it would have 
been a hard adventure for the lawyers to 
have given their opinion in that case, see- 
ing the King had been guardian to his 
children during their minority.” It is, 
therefore, difficult to say that Philip was 
the subject of Queen Mary. He may, ra- 
ther, be treated as the partner of her 
throne. 

The second instance of a married Queen 
Regnant in our history, was Queen Anne, 
who married (rcorge, Prince of Denmark. 
This Sovereign was married many years 
before she came to the throne. Lier hus- 
band was, soon after the marriage, created 
Duke of Cumberland, and took some part 
in politics, as a peer of Parliament, in 
the reign of William LI. Thus we find 
him, in 1693, among those who entered a 
pa in the Journals of the House of 

„ords against the rejection of a popular 
bilł$ of the time. The first exercise of 
Queen Anne's power, on her coming to the 
throne, was the nomination of the Prince, 
her husband, to the offices of Generalis- 
simo and Lord High Admiral. Being re- 
garded only as a subject, however, he still 
continued to oceupy u seat in the House 
of Peers, in the quality of the Duke of 
Cumberland. || In a subsequent period of 


* Lingard, vol. vii. page 238. 

t N. Bacon on Government of England (1651), 
Znd part, page 275. This workis highly praised by 
the Earl ot Chatham, in his letters to his nephew. 

I This seems very doubtful, see post, pagę 66. 

$ Smolłett, vol. i. 181. 

| Coxe's Marlborough, vol. i. page 107. 
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the reign, having interfered in politics, he 
was tlreatened with parliamentary cen- 
surc by one of the great contending par- 
ties in the State, which probably would 
huve fallen on him had he net soon after- 
wards died.* Prince George had never, 
at any time, any pretensions to any cha- 
racter but that of a subject. In November, 
1702, a provision was made for his High- 
ness, and the yearly sum of .£100,000. 
was settled on him, in case he should sur- 
vive the Queen. * And this was seconded,” 
says bBurnet, * by those who knew how 
acceptable the motion would be to the 
Queen, though it was double of what any 
Queen of England ever had in jointure, 
so that it passed without opposition. The 
Prince was many years older than the 
Queen, and was troubled with an asthma, 
that every year had ill effects upon his 
health, and had brought him to great 
dunyer this winter ; yet the Queen thonght 
it became her, as a good wife, to havathe 
Act passed, in which she might be the 
imore zealous, because it was not thought 
advisable to move for an Act that should 
take Prince George into partnership of the 
regul dignity.'*f 

It will be seen, therefore, that the cir- 
cumstances relating to these two prece- 
dents differ very much from each other, 
und that the churacter and situation of 
King Philip were very different from those 
of Prince (George. We hunbly conccive, 
however, the constitutional doctrine to 
be, that, by whatever name the consort of 
a Queen egnant be called, he is only a 
subject, and has, us we conccivc. no pe- 
culiar privileges. If he be created a peer 
of Parliament, he would, of course, be pri- 
vileged as such, or he may enjoy any rank 
or any station in the public service ex- 
pressly conferred on him by the Sovereign ; 
but, unless so conferred, he does not up- 
pcar to have any recognised rights by the 
common law, such as the Queen Consort 
has, for instance. 'TLe present King of 
Belgium, on his marriage with the Prin- 
cess Charlotte, may be considered as 
standing in nearly the same situation as 
the consort of a Queen. We believe he 
declined u peerage, and merely took the 
rank in the table of precedency and in the 
army expressly conterred on him. 

Blackstonc,? alluding to the husband 
of a Queen Regnant, contents himself 
with the following passage :—* The hus- 
hand of a Queen Regnant, asPrince George 
of Denmark was to Queen Anne, is her 
subject, and may be guilty of high trenson 
against her, but, in the instance of conju- 
gal infidelity, he is not subjected to the 


* Coxe's Marlborough, vol. ii. pages 599, 601. 
4 See Parl. Hist. vol. vi.page 56. 
1 1 Bla. Com. 224. 
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same penal restrictions. For which the 
reason seems to be, that if a Qucen Con- 
sort is unfaithful to the royal bed, this 
may debase or bastardize the heirs to the 
crown, but no such danger can be conuse- 
quent on the infidelity of the husband to a 
Queen Regnant.” * 

Losvd Coke* is, Lowever, more distinct 
than this. Discussing the Statute of Trca- 
sons, he says, * LegRoy is to be under- 
stood of a King Regnaut, and not of one 
that hath but the name of a King, or a no- 


„minative King, as it was resolved in the 


case of King Philip, who married Queen 
Mary, and was but a nominative King, for 
Queen Mary had the office and dignity of 
a King. And, therefore, an Act was passed 
thatsto compass the death of King Philip, 
during his marriage with the Queen, was 
streason. 

Hawkins t says, on the Statute of Alle- 
giance, 11 ITenry VIL., chap. 1, ** A titulur 
King, as the husband of a (Qucen Regnant, 
seems to be within the words, yet it is 
py not within the meaning of this 

aw.” 

The same law is also most clearly laid 
down by Lord Iiale,t * The husband ofa 
Qucen Regnaut is not a King within this 
law (the Statute of Treasons), fur the 
Queen still holds her sovercignty entirely 
as if she were sole.” (Fide | Mary, cap. 2, 
KESS. 3). 

We conceive, therefore, that we have 
now shewn the correct rule to be, that the 
husband of a Queen Regnant of Eugland, 
by whatqyer name he be called, King or 
Prince, is a subject; that no allegiance is 
due to him; that no treuson, without an 
cxpress Act of Parliament for that pur- 
pose, can be eormnitted towards him ; and 
that, as it would scem, he has no acknow- 
ledged rank or privileges but what are 
expressly conferred on him. 


NEW TREE. 


By far the most interesting tree, of 
which we have an account in the narrative 
of the recent voyage of Captains King 
and Fitzroy to the South, is the Alerce, a 
large Conłfera, of which the principal 
forests are in the cordillera opposite to 
Chiloe. The Spanish settlers had conferred 
this name upon it, no doubt, from some 
funcied resemblance to the tree of their 
Arab anrestgrs, (the Thuja articulata ;) 
but, from the description, it would ap- 
pcar rather to be a pine. The earliest 
description of it is by A King; but 
Captain Fitzroy employed a Mr. Douglas 
to make an excursion for the purpose of 

* 3 Inst., 6, 7, and 8. ę 5 

t Hawk. P.C., chap xvii. s. 20. Compare „this 


with what Bacon says, as before cited. 
+ r Hale, P. C., 106. 
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examining the forests, which are now 
considerably inland, and difńcult of ac- 
cess. By his report, there are still trees 
of great dimensions in the interior; the 
largest he saw being twenty-two feet and 
„twenty-four feet in girt, at five feet from 
the ground, though they were unsouad. 
'The largest felled, within thę last forty 
years, measured thirty feet, at five feet 
from the ground, anqseventy-six feet to the 
first branches, furnishing 1,500 planks; 
the common proportion of the larger trees 
being from 500 to 900. Ile gave an ac- 
count of a landslip which had carried 
down 1,000 trees, a tew years since, many 
of them of large size.  Astilloros, or 
timber-yards, are formed in convcuient 
situations, where the tranks are sawx into 
łengths of eight or nine feet, and then 
split, by iron wedges, into planks, whicł. 
are carried on men's shoulders to the 
place of cmbarkation. So straight is the 
grain, that they split like slates, and are 
used for roofing, filooring, and many other 
purposes ; they turn blue by exposure to 
the weather. "The wood is brittłe, but is 
not subject to warp or cast. The entire 
tree makes excellent masts ; but the dif- 
ficulty of transport is such, that, although 
a very large price was offered, it was im- 
possible to procure one in less than two 
months. The bark is used for caulking, 
which purpose it answers while kept uuder 
water; but it will not bear the alternation 
of wet and dry. The timbćt is not only in 
general use at Chiloe, but is laryely ex- 
ported to Lima and other pluceg ; and; no 
doubt, a roud to the interior forests would 
repay tle projectors, the people being too 
oor for such undertakings. Far inland, 
eyond the reach of the Calbruanos, who 
carry on this laborious business, are said 
to be trees from thirty fcet to forty feet in 
girt, and eighty feet to ninety feet to the 
branches, the heads towering forty feet to 
fifty feet higher. An associated species 
is called the cypress, which, no doubt, 
from the description, is different; although 
Captajn King is doubtful on this point. 
The wood is white, that of the Alerce 
being red; and it does not split so well 
a» the latter timber.—=From an excellent 
prócis of the Arborieulture ot the Voyage; 
by Capt. S$. E. Cook, R.N.: Gardęner's 
Magazine. | 


OPENING OF A BARROW IN 
BERKSHIRE. 


Os a famm, in the parish of Thorn- 
borough, in Herkshire, have existed, from 
time immemoriai, twó Tumult, or Bar- 
rows ; one of which has jast been opened 
by diłection of the Duke of Nucking- 
han, the proprietor of the estate, The 
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opening was completed, by the labour 
of a dozen men, in aboot ten dys: a 
trench was first cut through the centre 
of the Barrow, the sections of which 
shewed it to be composed of alternate 
layers of clay, sand, and mould, through- 
out from the summit to the base; the 
height of the Barrow bcing twenty feet, 
and the diameter nearly forty feet. In 
the course of digging, some coins of Con- 
stantine were found. At the bottom, 
and about two feet below the original soil, 
was a platform of large rough stones, 
whereon the body is supposed to have been 
burnt;* as broken and calcined bones were 
found, surrounded by the fragments of 
several sqnare > green glass vessels, in 
which they had been deposited. Fragments 
of red, grey, and brown pottery were found, 
in considerabłe numbers; as well as two 
large and elegant bronze jugs, a large dish, 
and a bowl, much corroded, but perfect in 
shape ; with a bronze lamp, with part of 
the suspending chain, the wick being 
perfect. There was likewise picked up a 
small square piece of gold, stamped with a 
desigm, wbich had belonged to an arnilla, 
and is well adapted for u signet-ring. The 
hilt of a sword was likewise found; 
which, with the costliness of the other 
relies, denotes this barrow to have bcen 
the last home of some important person. 
AN the fragments were taken to Stowe 
Ilouse, and there deposited by the side of 
some reputed relics of a Roman villa, 
which were discovered, a few months 
sincc, within a mile of the Barrow. 

The second Barrow is within 100 yards 
of that just noticed. "Thcir site is near a 
bridge, where was formerly a ford; near 
which rows of skeletons have been re- 
po dug up, indicating some battle to 
iave been fought here. Bishop Kennet, 
in his Parochial Antiquities, states that the 
Romans, under Aulus Plautius, having 
driven the Britons out of Oxfordshire into 
Bucks, had a severe engageneut with 
them on the Ouse, at, or near, Bucking- 
bam ; when the latter were defeated under 
the two sons of Cunohelin. . Now, the 
above spot is within a mile and a half of 
Buckingham, and is supposed to have 
been the scene of this battle; and the 
Barrows, with equal probability, were 
raląpd over some Roman warrior who 
fell in the engagcment.—Abridged from 
two * accounts ” in the Bucks Chroniele : 
Tumes. [We hope to hear more of this 


* Pliny ascribes the first institution of crema- 
tion, or burning bodies, amongst the Romans, to 
their having discovered that the bodies of those who 
fell in distant wars, were dug up by the enemy. 
'[he practice was universal under the Emperors; 
declined after the introduction of Christianity; and 
ki into disnse towards the end of the fourth cen- 
ury. 
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very interesting discovery. There are few round it. The new light is 
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„aka by 


portioąs of England so rich in Roman oxygen, admitted into this bubble orinterior 


remains as the county of Berks.] 


ANIMAL MECIIANICS. 


ON Tuesdąy, the 26th ult., a lecture was 
given at the Brentford Mechanies* Insti- 
tution, by Mr. Albert Smith, of Chertsey, 
on * The perfection of design in the human 
frame, shewn by comparison with archi- 
tectural and mechanical contrivance.” 
łlaving arranged a large collection of 
diagrams, drawings of mamnmalia, birds 
und fishes, as well as several skeletons of 
birds, and a variety of bones of the human 
frame, more especially of the head; Mr. 
Smith commenced the lecture with some 
general remarks on the structure of bone, 
in which he corhpared the bones of land 
animals with those of birds and fishcs, 
and shewed how beautifally the peeuliari- 
ties of each were adapted to the habits of 
the ereatnre, and the element in which it 
was destined to move. The architecture— if 
we may so term it—of the human skele- 
ton, next engaged his attention ; and he 
pointed out, with great clearnesx, all those 
mechanicul eontrivunces which are adopt- 
ed in its construction, for the purposes of 
ensuring the requisite degree ot strength 
with the smallest weight of material. 'Ihis 
part of the łectnre wus rendercd very in- 
teresting, by a frequent reference to works 
of human art, in which precisely similar 
principles were adopted for the purpose of 
overcoming similar difficulties. The ap- 
paratns of the circulation of the blood was 
suitably explained; and, in adverting to 
the mechanism of the spine, Mr. Smith 
spoke, at some length, on the causes and 
etleet of distortion. He likewise explained 
the pernicions effects of tight-lacing, and 
mentioned the circumstanec, that, to the 
majority of French girls, the use of stays 
is unknown; yet that all the young 
Parisian females are heantiful figures. At 
the conclusion of the lecture, the Rev. Mr. 
Thompson announced that tlie list ot lec- 
tnrers for the ensuing season was com- 
pletely filled; and that discourses would be 
given on many novel and interesting 
subjects. 

THE BUDE LIGIIT. 
(From the Year Book of Facts for 1810; in the press.) 

TuE Bude Light, the invention of Mr. 
Goldsworthy Gnrucy, is prodneed by intro- 
ducing oxygen into the interior of the flame. 
An ordinary flame is hollow : the exterior 
part only is ignited by the atmosphere; 
the iuterior part is unburnt, and contains 
vapour of oił and carburetted hydrogen, 
which form the interior of an ordinary oil 
flame, having a cylinder or cone of flame 


of flame. The oxygen strikes the nascent 
carbon and vapour of oil as it is distilled, 
and produces an intense light. Thedifler- 
ence between that and an Argand lamp, is, 
that one has oxygen in the interior, and the 
otuer has common air. The Argand burner 
consists of two flames, one within the other: 
the common lamp has but one, and this 
constitntes the differeKce betwcen the com- 
mon ordinary lamp und the Argand burner. 
lu the Bude Light, the outside, or atmo- 
spherie fluine, acts as a retort in distilling 
the eonibustible matter. The light pro- 
duced is from the vivid ignition and more 
pertect combustion of the carbon; such 
light being in direct ratio with the gnan- 
tity 6f disengagcd unburnt charcoal. 

„, Mr. Gurncy has made several experi- 
ments atthe Trinity House, with a view to 
ascertain the quantity, intensity, compara- 
tive expensc, praeticahility, and cerlainty 
ot duration, of the Bude Light ; and, taking 
an Argand burner, one-cighth of an inch in 
diameter, burnt with atmospberie air, as u 
standard of light, u Bude Light of one- 
quarter of un inch in diameter produces a 
lirht equal to two such Argand burners. 

The cxpense ot the Bude Light, us com- 
pared with the Argand burner, taking it as 
a standard of light, is more in proportion, 
us thirteen to twelve; as compared with 
wax-lights, at 1s. 94, per Ib., it is about one 
half the expenge. 

The oxygePis of easy production, from 
manganese, found abunduntly in Devon- 
shire, CorAwall, Warwickshire, and Cum- 
berland; and, taking the present price of 
manyganese at from .£8 to .£9 per ton, in- 
cludiny the wear and tcar of apparatus, cx- 
pense of fuel, and attendance, the oxygen 
may be produced at about 24. per cubit (oot. 

The quantity of oil burnt by the Bude 
Light is not more than one-quarter of that 
consumed in the Argand burner. 

There is no difńiculty in managing and 
repariny the gas, andinlighting and super- 
intending the burners, which may be done 
by an ordinary man, without much pre- 
vious instruction. It is superintended at 
the Trinity House by a carpenter, who was 
taken from the premises: the secoud day 
he managed the light. 

The Bude burner, with good sperm oil, 
will ruu six hours without trimming; if 
it be impure qil, it will not last so long: 
the wick only requires to be trimmed like 
an ordinary Argand burner. 

This invention is called *Gthe Bude 
Light,” in reference to Mr. Gurney's resi- 
dence in Cornwaly, where the experiments 
were made: his name wąs associated with 
the Lime Light, which he published in 1823, 
and, the above was named *thć Bude 
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Light” atthe Trinity House, by way of  tity and splendour, without prodacing any 


distinetion. 

Such is the substance of the evidence 
given by Mr. Gurney before the Select 
Committee AD ointed to Aa ać his 
experiment ot lighting the House of Com- 

"mons with the Bnde Light. The cdn- 
mittce have also examined several very 
eminent scientific and practical men, 
who have investigated the nature and pro- 
perties of light.  ' 

Professor Faraday, having examined the 
Bude Iight, reports that the lamp furnish- 
ed by Mr. Garney to the Trinity House, 
hurns with remarkable steadiness for cight 
hours together, not requiring so much at- 
tention as an ordinary Arzand lamp for 
the samce time. There is no fear frorg this 
Do except from the great heat which it 
produces, which can be easily guardeć 
against by carrying off the hot air from 
the burner. Professor Faraday considers 
there to be no danger from explosion; and, 
should any of the oxygen escape, it would 
not be deleterious, but rather the contrary. 
The expense of the Bude Light, compared 
with that of oil, is Rłd. by the Argand, and 
1034. by the Bude Light, including every ex- 

bense, save men's wages. Professor Fura- 

ay has reported the new light to be so good 
and constant that he has recommended it to 
the Trinity Board for their light-houscs; 
and one has been erected at Oxfordness. 
The Bude Light is very manugeable, it 
being easy to make a siugh; burner give a 
variation of light from one to two and a 
half. The adjustment ofthe syvply of fuel 
(inanguncse), and then of the oxygen, en- 
ables you to have a great command over the 
lamp : that burned by Professor Faraday 
gave a light of twenty Argands, for twelve 
honrs, consuming, in that time, six pints 
and fonr-tenths of oil, and sixty-four cubie 
fect of oxygen, which is the best propor- 
tion; but the light can be increased to 
ulmost any intensity. 

Sir David Brewster proposed the Bude 
light, many years ago, to the Commis- 
stoners for Northern Liglithouses, and 
afterwards recommended it to the publie 
in the Edinburgh Review. 

„Dr. Ure considers it an admirable 
light for the House of Commons. *Itis 

_ extremely i a; in itś mechanism, seems 
to be very easily managed, and is só ver 
brilliant that it may be removed to a muc 
greater distance than wax-lighta could be. 
It could be taken entirely out of the house, 

and would throw down its light perfectly, 
without polluting the air with the products 
of combustion.” | 

„Dr. Lardnerconsidetathat with the Bnde 
"Light in large apartments, like the House 

„ef Comtnona,' you can illuminate them ef- 

'fectnaliy, diffuning light in safficient quan- 


injurions effects upon the air, or without 
interfering with its temperature or venti- 
lation; for the polluted ajr arising from 
the combustion of the luminaries may be 
conducted through proper tubes into the 
R without entering the house at 
all. 

The evidence of Sir George Cayley, 
Bart., and others, coneur in the general 
Reel of the great superiority of the 

ude over any other mode of illuminating 
large buildinga like the Houses of Parlia- 
ment ; and the session of 1840 is expected 
to bring the plan into perfect operation. 


qbe Rainbow. 


THE STEREOSCOPE. 

Tars instrument, the invention of the 
ingenious Prof. Whcatstone, is named the 
Stereoscope, from its property of repre- 
acxting solid figures. The engraving re- 
presents a front view of the instrument : 
A,A/, ure two plane mirrors, about four 
inches sqnare, inserted in frames, and so 
adjusted that their backs form an angle 
of 909 with each other ; these mirrors are 
fixed, by thcir common edge, against an 
upright, n; or, which was less easy to re- 

resent in the drawing, against the middle 
ine of a vertical board, cut away, so as to 
allow the eyes to he placed before the 
two mirrors. c, c”, are two sliding boards, 
to which are attached the upright boards, 
p, n/, which may thus be removed to dif- 
ferent distances from the mirrors. ln 
most of the experiments detailed by Prof. 
Wheatstone, it is necessary that each 
upright board should be at the same dis- 
tance from the mirror which is opposite 
to it. To facilitate this double adjustment 
is employed a right and left-handed 
wooden screw, »,/: the two ends of this 
componnd screw-press pass through the 
nuts, e, e', which are fixed to the lower parts 
ot the upriyht boards, n,n'; so that, by 
turning the : crew-pin, p, one way, the two 
boards will approach, and, by turning it 
the other, they will recede frorp each other, 
one always preserving the same distance 
as the other from the middle line. E.,E 
are panels, to which the pictures are 
fixed in such manner that their corres- 
poąding horizontal lines shall be on the 
same level: these panels are capable of 
sliding backwards and forwards, in grooves, 
on the upright boards, p, »*. 

The apparatus being now described, it 
remains to explain the manner of using it. 
The observer must place his eyes as near 
as possible to the mirrors, the right eye 
before the right-hand mirror, and the left 
eye before the left-hand mirror; and he 
must move the sliding pannels, E, E', to or 
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from him, until the two reflected images 
coincide at the interseetion ofthe optic axes, 
and form an image of the same apparent 
magnitude as each of the component pic- 
tnres. The pictures will, indeed, coincide 
when the sliding panels are in a variety 
of different positions, and, consequently, 
when viewed under different inclinations 
of the optie axes; but there is only one 
position in which the binocular image will 
be immediately seen single, of its proper 
magnitude, and withont fatigue to the 
cyes; because, in this position only the 
ordinary relations betwcen the magnitude 
of the pictures on the retina, the inclina- 
tion of the optie axes, and the aduptation 
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of the eye to distinet vision, at different 
distances, are preserved. 

If the pictnres are all drawn to be seen 
with the same inelination of the optie 
axes, the apparatus may be simplified by 
omitting the screw, r, /, and fixing the 
miright boards, n,p', at the proper dis* 
tiinces. The sliding panels may also be 
dispensed with, and the drawings them- 
selves be made to sligle in the grooves. 

For the purposes of illustration, Prof. 


"Wheatstone has employed only outline 
figures, so as to leave no doubt that the 


entire effect of relief is owing to the simul- 

taneous perception of the two monocular 

projcctions, one on cach retina. But, in 
o 
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order to obtain the most faithful resem- 
blances of real objects, shadowing and 
colouring may Rzy be employed to 
heighten the effects. Careful attention 
would enable an artist to draw and paint 
the two component pictures, so as to pre- 
sent to the mind oł the observer, in the 
resnlt and perception, perfect identity 
with the objeet represented. Flowers, 
erystals, busts, vases, instruments of va- 
rions kinds, Xe., might thus be represented 
so as not to be distinguishcd by sizht from 
the real objects themselves. — Abridged 
from Phil. Trans. Pt. 1, pp. 375, 376. 


JBertodtcals. 


WRASER'8 MAGAZINE, NO. CXX. 

[Fraser ia this month, sparkling; light, 
generally pleasant, und rife with variety 
throughout. Dr. Maginu concludes his 
demolition of Tr. Farmer's celebrated 
« Essay on the Learning of Shakspeare,”” 
which is denounced to be * nothing more 
than a pitiful collection of small learn- 
ing,” utterly contemptible in the employ- 
ment to which the author has assigned it. 
The winding-up is a piece of critical hard- 


hitting—genough to compel some of the 

small fry to * kiss the rod,” and make them 

what they were not before—smart. Thus: 
Skakspeare and his Critics.] 

What I principally complain of, and 
what, in fact, indnced me to write these 
pupers, is the tone of cool insult displayed 
towards one of the greatest men that ever 
appeared in the world, by every puny pedant 
who had gone through the ceremonial of 
Hig. hag, hog. One tells us that Shakspeare 
had no acquaintance with the history of 
literature. Here we are assured, by a 
man who is not able to explain ordinary 
words of Italian or French, that Shak- 
speare could not have read these lan- 
guages, and was obliged to look to trans- 
lations for a seanty knowledge of Rahelais, 
Ronsard, or Montaigne. Want of know- 
ledge of Latin is thrust upon him by 
poz superficially acquainted with ita 

anguage or its literature, and who would 
assuredly blunder in any attempt to write 
it. Ritson accuses him of ignorance, 
because he haaynixed names of different 
languages in Hamlet, the said Ritson not 
being able to distinguish Arthug of the 
Round Table from the constellation Arc- 
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turus ; men who know not the technical 
words of our courts are content to give 
bim credit for a mere scerivener's know- 
ledge of law; cockneys, who could not 
tell the stem from the stern of a ship, find 
him guilty of not knowing seamen s lan- 
pnage ; Steevens is inelined to think tlat 
he had no means of uscertaining te 
names of the flowers of the field ; crities 
of Hampstead, or Flcgt-street, '* who never 
rowed in gondola,” are quite certain that 
Italy was żerra źncogadła to him ; Johnson 
assures ns that whenever he meddlea with 
geography, he goes astray, the IDoctor 
having, when he wrote the note, merely 
gone astray himself: in short, it would 
be easy to prove, from the assertions of 
Nhakspeare's commentators, that there 
was nothing in the world—langnage, his- 
tory, geography, law, theology, antiquity, 
art, science, down to domestic botany - in 
which his ignorance wus not profound ; 
but not more easy than to select from 
thcir own labours a most complete body 
of iynorance with respect to all the sub- 
jects on which they are most sarcastic and 
pungent, profound and dogmatic, at his 
expense. 

t is not worth the labour to make the 
collection ; I have only to couclade by 
willingly admitting that the readers of 
Shakspeare have good reason to be obligoed 
to the commentators, in general, for what 
they have done—that they have consider- 
ably improved the text, explained many a 
difhieult passage, interpreted many an 
obscure word, and, by diligent reading 
and research, thrown much lighf over the 
plays. For this they deserve their due 
portion of praise; those among them, 
especially. who thought less of themselves 
than of Shakspeare. They by no means 
merit the swceping censures of Tooke, 
Mathias,* and others. I know, also,that 
commentators on works so voluminous, 
full of so many troublesome difficalties of 
all kinds, and requring such an extended 
and diversified course of reading, musł 
make mistakes, and, therefore, that their 


% [n the Diversions of Puriey, Tooke says, " The 
ignorance and presumption of his cormmentators 
have shamefully disfigured Shlakspcare's text. The 
first folio, notwithstandiny some few palpable mis- 
prints, requires none of thei* aterations, Had thcy 
upderstood English as well as he did, they would 
not have quarrejled with his language.” And again: 
* Rack is a vecy commou word, most happily used, 
and ought not to be displaced becawse the commen- 
tators knew not its meaning. 1f such a rule were 
adopted, the cormmentatori (themselves would, most 
of them, become specchless.*— Vol. ji. pp. 389-91, 
4to. Yet he departs from the folio to read * onę 
dówie that's in my p/ume," fov the folio plumbe, in 
the Tempest, p. 259; and, in dułewj and Cleopatra, 
hi commentary alters the rack dia Limes into dis 
łimbe, p.392. Mathińx's attack on the coimnen- 
tatom, inehis Parsnite of Literature, was once very 


: 


popular. It ie alluded że even by Schlegel. |. 
* sj 4 
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errors, or rash guesses, should be leniently 
judged ; but no great leniency can »e ex- 
tended to those who, .selecting the easiest 
part of the task for themselves—that of 
dipping into the most obvious classical 
writers—should, on the strength of very 
small learning, set themselves up as en- 
titled to sneer at A supposed want of 
knowledge in Shakspeare, while their own 
eriticisms and comments afiord countless 
indications, * vocal to the intelligent,” 
that thcy have themselves no great erudi- 
tion to boast of. 

[* My Irish Tutorship ” is a broad piece 
ot writing ; contrasting with the succeed- 
ing lines on Afłeciion. From a paper on 
the French School of Painting, we take 
this bit of pleasantry : 


The Louvre, at Paris.|] 


What a paradise this gallery is for 
French students, or foreigners, who sojourn 
in the capital! It is hardly necessary to 
suy that the brethren of the brush are not 
usually supplied by Fortune with any 
extraordinary wealth, or means of enjoy- 
ing the luxuries with which Paris, more 
than any other city, abonnds. But here 
they have a luxury which surpasses all 
others, and speud their days in a palace 
which all the money of all the Rothschilds 
could not bny. They sleep, perhas, in a 
garret, and dine in a cellar ; but no gran- 
dee in Europe has such a drawiny-room. 
Kings” houses hare, at best, but damask 
hangings, and gilt cornices. What are 
these to a wall covered with canvas by 
Paul Veronese, or a hundred yards of 
Rubens $ Artists from England, who have 
a national gallery that resembles a mode- 
rate-sized gin shop, who may not copy 
pictures, except under p restric- 
tions, and on rare and particular days, 
may revel here to their hearts content. 
Here is a room half a mile long, with as 
many wiudows as Aladdin's pe. open 
from sunrise till evening, and free to all 
inanners and „all varieties of study: the 
only puzzle to the student is to select the 
one he shall begin upon, and kecp his 
eyes away from the rest. Fontaine's grand 
staircase, with its urches, and painted 
ceilings, and shining Dorie columns, leads 
directly to the gallery ; but it is thought 
too fine for working days, and is only 
openćd for the public entrance on the 
Sabbath. A little buck stair (leading from 
a court in which stand numerous bas- 
reliefs, and a solemn sphinx of polished 
granite) is the common entry for stndents 
and others, who, during the week, enter 
the gallery.  Hither have lately been 
transported a number of the works of 
French artists, which formerly covered the 
walls of the Luxeinbourg (death only 
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entitles the French painter to a place in 
the Tbuvre) ; and let us confine ourselves 
to the Frenchmen only for the space of 
this letter. 

[* A chapter about Boutiques and Gin- 
palaces” contains much agreeable obser- 
vation ; but how a man of taste, as the 
writer doubtless is, conld open with such 
pointed personality as he has udopted, we 
are at a loss to imagine: such abuse of 
critieał acumen can scarcely tickle one 
reader in a hundred. The bits of eriticism 
on shop-fronts are more to our taste. 
« '[he (Great Cossack Epic of Demetrius 
Rigmarolovicz,”” is another piece of broad 
fun. * How to make a newspaper, with- 
out eredit or cash,” by an old Journalist, 
narrates the true and particular history of 
the Hritish Press and Głole newspapers. 
Then comes * A Budget of Rards,” in 
which some ten Poems of the year are 
reviewcd ; and the number and volune is 
crowned with *'Two Souncts Matrżmo- 
nial,”” one to the Queen and Priuce Albert, 
full of anticipalion, and such tax as the 
zroat pay for being eminent. In the 
poetical Review, just named, the marriage 
of the poet, Southey, is thus quauintly 
chronieled :] 


Solitary Hours, 


By Mrs. Sonthecy. And who is Mrs. 
Southey 7—who but she who was so long 
known, and so great a favourite, as Caro- 
line Bowles, transformed, by the gallantry 
of the laureate and the grace of the parson, 
into her present matrimonia] appellation ! 
Southey, so łong ago asthe Żlst of Febru- 
ary, 1829, prefaced his most amatory poem 
of AU for Love, with a tender address, 
that is now, perhaps, worth reprinting — 


6 To Caroline Bowłeś. 


« Could I look forward to a distant day, 
With hope of building some elaborate Jay, 
Then would I wait till worthier strains of mine 
Might have inseribed thy name, O Caroline ! 
For 1 would, while my voice is heard on earth, 
Bear witness to thy genius awd thy worth. 
But we have both been taught to feel with fear, 
Ilow frail the tenure of existence here— 
What unforeseen calamities prevcnt, 
Alas, how oft! the best-resolved intent ; 
And, therefore, this poor volume 1 address 
To thee, dear friend, and sister poetess. 

«© ROBERT SOUTHEY. 
« Keswick, Feb. 21, 1829.” 


The laureate has his wish ; for, in duty, 
he is bound to say, that worthier strains 
than his now bear inseribed the name of 
Caroline connected with his own—and, 
moreover, she is something more than a 
dear friend and sister poetess. Hy the 
way, we request Southey to consider that, 
as there can be no such thing as a droćher- 
poetess, he ought not to have allowed the 
rhyme to prevent him from using the more 
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sensible form of sister-poeź, without the 
ess. 

Many of the comopositions here gathered, 
have appeared in magazines ; and this is 
their second edition. We notice this fact, 
tę' account for the title of Solitary Hours, 
wbich, otherwise, would appear somewhat 
cfd, as the name of a work published by a 
lady during the first year of her marriage. 
Her hours now canpot be solitary ; and, 
we trust, they ure as happy as the dny is 


"long. The laureate is a fortunate man, — 
„his queen supplies him with buććs, and his 


lady with Bow/łs: then may his cup of 
good fortune be overfiowinęg. 





; Net 800ks. 
e 
HALLAM'S INTRODUCTION TO THE LITERA- 
TURE OF EUROPE, VOL. II. 


[A Few more extracts from this sterling 
work will advantageonsly serve to vary 
the scientific turn of the present. sheet. 

Under * Italian Poetry” occurs the fol- 
lowing pleasinęg episode : ] 

Story of Gaspara Stampa and Collalto. 

She was a lady of the Paduan territory, 
liviug near the small river Anaso, from 
which she adopted the poetical name of 
Anasilla. "This stream bathes the foot of 
certain lofty hills, from which a distin- 
guished family, the Counts of Collalto, 
took their appellation. The representa- 
tive of tbis ffonse, himself a poet as well 
as soldier, and, if we believe lis fond ad- 
mirer, eydowed with every virtue except 
constancy, was loved by Gaspara with en- 
thusiastie passion. Unhappily, slie learned 
only hy sad experience the want of gene- 
rosity too conunon to man, and sacrificing, 
not the honour, but the pride of her sex, 
by submissive afflection, and, finally, by 
querulons importunity, she estranged a 
heart never so susceptible as her own. 
Iier sonnets, which seem arranged neurly 
in order, begin with the delirinm of san- 
guine love ; they ure extravagant effusions 
of admiration, mingled with joy and hope; 
but soon the sense of Collalto'x coldness 
glides in and overpowers her bliss.* After 
thrce years” expectution of seeing his pro- 
mise of marriage fulfilled, and when he 
had already caused alarm by his indiffer- 
encc, she was compelled to endure the 
pangs of absence by his entering the ser- 
wice of Frunte. 'Ihis does not seem to 
have been of long continuance ; but his 
letterswere infrequent, and her complaiuts, 
always vented in a sonnet, become more 
fretful. He returned, and Anasilla exults 


* [nan carly sonnet shceęalready calls Collalto, 
'<il Signor, ch” żo amo, e ch' io parenło ;” gn expres- 
sion descriptive enough of the state in Which poor 
Gaspara seems to have lived several years. 
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with tenderness, yet still timid in the 
midst of her joy. 
Oseród io, con queste fide braccia, 


Cingerli il caro collo, ed accostare 
La mia tremante alla sua viva faccia? 


* But jealousy, not groundless, soon yh- 
truded, and we find her doubly miserabęe. 
Collalto became more harsh,' avowed hs 
indifference, forbade her to importune him 
with her complaints ; and in a few months 
espoused another woman. It is said by 
the historians of Italian literature, that 
the broken hcart of Gaspara sunk very 
soon under these accumulated sorrows into 
the grave.” And such, no doubt, is what 
my readers expect, and (at least the pen- 
tler of them) wish to find. Hut inexora- 
ble truth, to whom I am the sworn vagsal, 
compels me to say, that the poems of the 
lady herself contain unequirocal proofs 
that she avenged herself better on Collalto, 
—by falling in love again. We find the 
acknowledgment of another incipient pas- 
sion, which speedily comes to maturity ; 
and, while dada that her present flame 
is much stronger than the last, she dis- 
misses her faithless lover with the hand- 
some compliment, that it was her destiny 
always to fix her affections on a noble ob- 
ject. "The name of her second choice does 
not appear in her poems ; nor has tny one 
hitherto, it would seem, made the very 
easy discovery of his existence, It is true 
that she died young; * byt not of love.” 
The style of Gaspara Stumpa is clear, 
simple, graceful ; the Italian critics find 
something to censure in the versifńication. 
In purity oftaste, I should ineline to set 
her above Bernardino Rota, though she 
hus less vigour of imagination. Corniani 
has applied to her the well-known lines of 
Horace upon Suppho. But the fires of 
gnilt and shame, that głow along the 
strings of the /Eolian lyre, ill resemble the 
pure sorrows of the tender Anasilla. Her 
passion for Collalto,ardent and undisguised, 
was ever virtuous; the sense of gentle 
birth, thongh so inferior tc his, as, perhaps, 
to make a proud man fear disparagement, 
smstained her against dishonourable sub- 
mission. 
„_ But not less in elevation of genius than 
In dignity of character, she is very far in- 
ferior to Vittoria Colonna, or.even te Ve- 
ronica (rambara, a poetess, who, without 
equalling Vittoria, had muck of her noble- 
ness and purity, We pity the Gasparas; 


* She anticipated her epitaph, on this hypothesis 
of a broken heart, which did + occur. „» 


Per amar molto, ed esser Loco amata 
Yisse e mori infelice; eXl or qui glace 
La piń fedel akante che sia stala. 
npzcksle, viator, riposo e pace, 
impara da lei ni mal trattata 
„ A non sgguire un cor crudo e fugace. 
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we should worship, if we could find them, 
the Vittorias. 4 


Tasso and Ariosto compared. 


The Jerusalem was no sooner published, 
than it was weighed against the Orlando 
Furioso, and neither Italy nor Europe have 
yet agreed which scale inclines. It is in- 
deed one of those critical problems, that 
admit of no 'certain solution, whether we 
look to the anfirage of those who feel 
acutely and justly, or to the general sense 
of imankind. We cannot determine one 
poet to be superior to the other, without 
assuming premises which no one is bound 
to grant. Those who read for a stimulat- 
ing variety of circumstances, and the en- 
livening of a leisure hour, must prefer 
Ariosto ; and he is probably, on this ae- 
count, a poet of more universal popularity. 
It might be said, perhaps, by some, that he 
is more a favourite of men, and Tusso of 
woraen. And yet, in Italy, the sympathy 
with tender and graceful poctry is so ge- 
neral, that the Jerusalem has hardly been 
less in favour with the people than its live- 
lier rival ; and its fine stanzas muy still be 
heard by moonlight from the lips of a gon- 
dolier, floating along the calm bosom of 
the Giudecca. 

Ariosto must be placed much more helow 
Homer, than Tasso falls short of Virgil. 
The Orlando has not the impetuosity of 
the Iliad ; cach is prodigiously rapid, but 
Homer has more momentum by his weight; 
the one is a hunter, the other a war-hórse. 
The finest stanzas in Ariosto are fully 
equal to any in Tasso, but the latter has 
by no means so many feeble lines. Yet 
his language, though never affectedly ob- 
scure, is not so pellucid, and has a certain 
refinement which makes us sometlines 
pause to perceive the meaning. Whoever 
reads Ariosto slowly, will probably be of- 
fended by his negligence ; whocver reads 
Tasso quickly, will lose something of the 
elaborate finish of his style. It is not easy 
to find a couńterpart among paintera for 
Ariosto. His brilliancy and fertile inven- 
tion might remind us of Tinteret; but he 
is more natural, and less solicitous of effect. 
If, indeed, poetical diction be the correlative 
of colouring in our comparison of the arts, 
none of the Venetian chód can represent 
the simplicity and averseness to ornament 
of language which belong to the Orlando 
Furioso ; and it would be impossible, for 
other reasons, to look for a parallel in a 
Roman or Tuscan pencil. But with Tasso 
the case is different ; and, though it would 
be an affected expression to call him the 
founder of the Bolognese school, it is evi- 
dent that he had a great influence on its 
chief painters, who,came but a little after 
him. They imbued themselves with the 
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spirit qf r” poem so congenial to their age, 
and so much admired in it. No one, [ 
think, can consider their works without 
perceiving both the analogy of the place 
each hold in their respective arts, and the 
traces of a feeling, caught directly from 
Tasso as their prototype and model. We 
recognise his spirit in tbe sylvan shades 
and voluptuous forms of Albano and Do- 
menichino, in the pure beauty that radi- 
ates from the ideal heads of Guido, in the 
skilful composition, exact design, and no- 
ble expression of the Caracci. Yet the 
school of Bologna secms to furnish no 
para to the enchanting grace and dif- 
nsed harmony of Tasso ; and we must, in 
this respect, look bacl: to Correggio as his 
represeutative. 


Ronsard, the French Poet. 

The popularity of Ronsard was exten- 
sive; and, thongh he sometimes com- 
plained ot the neglect of the greań he 
wanted not the approbation of those whom 
poets are most mnbitious to please. 
Charles IX. addressed some lines to Ron- 
surd, which are really elegant, and at least 
do more honour tv that prince than any 
thing else recorded of hiin ; and the verses 
of this poet are said to have lightened the 
weary hours of Mary Stuart's imprison- 
ment. Ou his death, in 1536, a faneral ser- 
vice was performed in Paris with the best 
musie thut the King could comunand ; it 
was attended by the Curdinal de Bourbon 
and an iinmense concourse ; eulogics in 
prose and verse wcre recited in the uni- 
versity ; und in those anxious moments, 
when the crown of Frunce was ahnost in 
its agony, there was leisure to lament that 
Ronsard had been withdrawn. How dif- 
ferently attended was the grave of Spenser! 


Eh zabethan Poets. 


It was said by Ellis, that nearly one 
hundred namcs of poets belonging to the 
reign of Elizabeth might be cnumerated, 
besides many that have left no memorial 
except their songs. "This however was but 
a moderate couuputation. Drake has made 
a list of more than two hyndred, some few 
of whom, perhaps, do not strietly belong 
to the Elizabethan period.* But many ot 
these are only known by short pieces in 
such miscellaneous collections as have 
been anentioned. Yet in the entire buik 
of poetry, England could not, perhaps, 
bear comparison with Spain or France, to 
say nothing of Italy. Ślhe had come in 
fact much later to cultivate poetry as a 
general accomplishment. And, conse- 
queutly, we find much less of the mecha- 
nism of style, than in the coutemporane- 

* Shakspeare and his Times, i. 674. Even this 


catalogue 18 probably incomplcie; it includes, of 
course, translalors. 
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l 
ous verse of other languages. The English 
sonneteers deal less in customary epithets 
and conventional modes of expression. 
Every thought was to be worked ont in 
new terms, since the scanty precedents of 
edrlier versifiers did not supply theme. 
fAis was evidently the cause of many 
e: in the Elizabethan poetry ; of 

uch that was false in taste, much that 
was either too harsh and extravagant, or 
stóo humble, and of more that was so ohb- 
„secure as to defy all interpetration. But it 
saved, also, that monotonons eqnability 
that often wearies us in more polished 
pożtry. There is more pleasure, more 
seuge of sympathy with another mind, in 
the perusal even of (Gascoyne or Edwards, 
thun in that of many French and Italian 


„versifiers whom their contemporaries ex- 


tolled. This is all that we can justly say 
in their favour ; for any comparison of the 
Elizahethan poetry, save Spenser's alone, 
with that of the nineteenth century, would 
shew an extravagant predilection for the 
merc name or dress of antiquity. 


GRUND'S ARISTOCRACY IN AMERICA. 
(Concłuded from page 142.) 
Anecdotes of General Jackson. 

ONs of the most characteristic anecdotes 
of General Juckson relates to the late 
difficulties between the Governnents ofthe 
United Stgteg and France, when the King 
of the French seemed to insist on an apo- 
logy from the President. This, as is well 
known, "General Jackson peremptorily 
refused ; and accordingly a cabinet conncil 
was convened in Washington, in which 
every meinber delivered his opinion ac- 
cording to his own manner, Geueral Juck- 
son listening to all with the utmost pa- 
tience. "There was the Secretary of State, 
not knowing how far a war with France 
would he supported by the people of the 
difierent States ; the Secretary of the 
Treasury was already computing the defcit 
in the budget ; the Secretary of the Navy 
thought it his duty to observe that the 
nuval force of the United States was 
hardly capable of coping with that of the 
French : and at last came the Secretary of 
War, who alluded to the state of the army, 
a great portion of which was absorbed by 
the Indian campaign. General Jackson 
remained immoveable. At last, when 
every one had finished, he rose; and, 
placing his hand with some violence on 
tbe table, said, in a solemn and firm voice, 
« We huve obtained judyment against tbe 
French King; aud, by the Eternal! we 
must sue out the execution !'*—* But what 
if we meet with reverses? The French 
will cut off our commerce ; they will urm 
privateers agaiust our merchantmen? and 
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what if they attempt a landing 7'— 
« That's preciseły the thing they will 
attempt,” observed General Jackson 
calmiy ; 4and you may depend upon, it 
we will give them a good drubbing.” TI is 
anecdote gave rise to a caricature, repre- 
senting a French army, led by the Gallęc 
cock, swimminp across the Atlantic; ang 
General Jackson standing on the Amo- 
rican shore with his cane drawn, and a 
numerous staff behind him, expecting their 
arrival. Another caricature, drawn after 
the settlement, representiny General 
Jackson holding in his left hand a baz of 
money, with the figures 25,000,000 wrihen 
on it, and in his right band a cane, which 
he is shaking at Louis Philippe, with the 
words to his mouth, * "Tis well that von 
paid me, or, by the Eternal '' to which 
the King is represented howing, and say- 
ing, * Not another word ot apology. my 
dear General!” has already been men- 
tioned in another work. 

The following fact, which was related 
to me by Mr. Power, an American seulptor 
of much merit, now at Florence, ix yet 
deserving a place in my note-book. When 
Mr. Power was last in Washington to 
take a bust of General Jackson, a friend 
observed to the artist, that it would be 
impossible for him to give the right ex- 

ression to the month, the General having 

ost his front teeth, which destroyed the 
expression of fimnness about,his lips; and 
thathe had, therefore, better tty to persnade 
the General to wear fulse teeth for one or 
two sittings. The artist, grateftl for the 
hint, did not omit to ask General Jackson, 
in a truly Western manner, (Mr. Power 
was born and brought up in Cincinnati.) 
whether he had ever worn false teeth? *I 
have,” said the General ; * but I am sorry 
for it. ”— 6 But had you not better put 
them in once more, to give me an oppor- 
tunity of modelling the mouth? it would 
greatly enhance the effect. "—* The truth, 
sir! the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth !'” execluimed the General with a 
stern voice ; * you have no right to repre- 
seat me otherwise than I am.” 

What simplicity of character! and yet 
what energy and persererance! 

porywczy 
ADVENTURES OF AN ATTORNEY- IN SEARCH 
OF PRACTICE, 


[THE following is one of the best drawn 
sketches in this characteristic work :] 


A Scene.—Self-command. 


Oecasions do now and then occur, where 
self-command becomes ext emely difficult 
to practise ; morę (ary | when we 
are attęnding gentlemen high in legal 
ofńce. | rememher a case of this kind 
with the latą Master Stratford. A solicitor 
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of great eminence was attending him; the 
Master had already intimated a very 
strong opinion on the matter in dispnte, 
and it is well known that he was not ver 
well pleased with contradiction, nor much 
disposed to listen to it: the sotKcitor, how- 
ever, was resolute to be heard; and finding 
there was little chance in any other way, 
determined on angeriny him Into silence ; 
rather a novel means of obtaining an 
audience, but in this instance quite suc- 
cessful. 

« ] was observing, Master Stratford" 

«] have heard your observations, sir, 
(angriły,) till I am weary of them; I beg 
yon will be silent, I have quite made up 
my mind.” 

« [sce you have, sir, but it strikes me 
that" 

<<] really cannot help what strikes you, 
sir, I shall not hear another word.” 

«Tam sorry for it, sir, I have a great 
manty yet to ofłer.” 

ś« [ndeed'! (haff rising from his chatr, and 
then resuming it) pray how long may you 
intend to talk r” 

<« Probably half an hour, sir; it depends 
on the attention you will be so good as to 
give me.” 

« Half an honr, sir! did you say half 
an hour, sir? do you know who you are 
talking to 7” 

« [t may take mea trifie longer, Master 
Stratford, it depends on yourself in some 
measure. 

«On me, sir! on me! insuflerable in- 
soleuce ! half an hour: depends on myself! 
pray what may your name be, sir: 

« Fuirtield, sir. 1f you are ready, I will 

Here the learned Master drew back his 
chair, and actually gaped in astonished 
frenzy at this unwonted defiance ot his 
wrath, during which Mr. Faizfeld coolly 

roceeded with his argument, wholly un- 

isturbed by the judicial agitation, and 
quoted cases RY the dozen. Meanwhile, 
his client, an Donest tradesman, who knew 
as little of the etiquette of the Master's 
Office as of St..James's, being weary of 
standing, seated himself on the nearest 
chair. This new oflence actually bewil- 
dered poor Stratford; he looked from the 
solicitor to the client, and from the client 
to thekolicitor, in mute amazement, wholly 
regardless of the argument and the autho- 
ritles ; when, at this instant, a servant boy 
entered the august presence with the coal- 
scuttle. A happy idea flashed across the 
Master's mind. Rising precipitately from 
his chair, and grasping the lad by the arm, 
he forced him into it. 

« Here, Jack, take my chair! take my 
chair! [ don't see why one genłleman 
should not sit down as well as another!” 
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The frightened boy took the chair ; 
Fairfield, who was a man of uncommon 
talent, that justified, as it was supported 
by, uncommon assurance, continued speak- 
ing, as if unconscions of the substitution ; 
the farce was too much even for the Master's 
wrath; he luughed himself into good hu- 
mour, heard the argument to the end, and, 
mtralile dictu, altered his opinion ; not the 
less readily, perhaps, because he knew 
that Fairfield was a character not to be 
tried with. 


Uatrletieg, 


Prince Alberlt,—There is a remarkable similarity 
in the portraits, yet published, of Prince Albert: 
this, by the way, is a rare meritin portrait engrav- 
inz. We know not whether the publishers have 
availed themselves of cther of the new scientific 
processes of multiplyiny plates—but the coincidence 
is extraordinary. "These portraits are sad crudities 
of the graver; but, in due season, we hope to see a 
portrait of His Serene Highness which may bs a 
worthy companion to that of the most illustrious 
personage in the realm. We should add that the 
accomplishments of Prince Albert, upon the autha- 
rity of the Ałkenarum, claim notice in the Łiterary 
World; his Serene Highness being *a poet of no 
mean talent; having formerly published, at Bonn, 
for the benefit of the poor, a collection of songs, — 
which were set to musie by his brother Ernest.” 


Anliquity of Engraving.—In the Peninsula of 
India, the art of engraving on plates of copper ap- 
pears to have been practised long before tle Chris- 
tian era. It was there customary to ratify grants of 
land by deeds of transter actually engraven on plates 
of copper, us we now wiite them on skins of parch- 
ment. A copy of one of these very interesting relics 
is given, with an English translation, by Mr. Wil- 
kins, in the Asialie Ztesearches, vol. t. p. 123. It is 
in the Śanscrit language, and bcars date twenty 
years before the birth of Christ. 


Happiness.—Dr. Johnson tlought the happiest 
life was that of a man of business, with some literary 
pursuits for his amusement; and that, in general, 
no one could be Yirtuous or happy that was not com- 
pietely employcd. 

Poelicai-—The New York Sunday dłlas con- 
tains a sonnet to Charles Kean, commencing thus: 


« "Thou great enchanter of the mimie scene, 
A glorions immortality is thine ; 
Thou 1epresentativc of the * has been, 
A lauiel chaplet thy young brów shall twine.” 
Why is a waiter like a race-horse ?— Because he 
TUnB for platca and st(ejakes. 


Cat and Chickenss—An elderty lady in HRudson- 
street, has a cat that has hatched two eggs and 
suckled two kittens, at the same time. The little 
family get on quite amicably, and the feline mem- 
bers are so fond of the fledglings that they are al- 
most ready to eat them up.—New Tork Brother 
Jonathan 


Uuezampled.—The last American railway offers 
such rapid travelling, as to put you down at your 
Journey s end óefore you get tm at tha stalion! 


Golden-creeted Wren.—At the cottage of a poor 
man living at Shepperton, on the Thames, is pre- 
served a specimen of the golden-crested wren, (the 
smallest British bird,) which was caught by being 
entangled in a spider's web in a greenhouse. This 
circumstance gives an dir of probability to the 
ascribed power of the bird-catching spider of Suri- 
nam.—4ćberł. [A friend, J. H.F., considers this 
eau scarcely have been a single net, but, probably, a 
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silkenfegę-bag, which might be suficiently strong 
to hołg the bird. Mr. Blyth states, that the viscid 
juice |f the lime-tree buds sometimes acts aa bird- 
lime ih capturing small wrens. And we add—may 
not tyfs ęxplain the origin of " bird-lime."'] 


kw Post Office Regulations.—The increase in 
the 4 alivery of letters on Thursday, under thę new 
fouf senny postage rate, was 12,000. The average of 
the, General Post delivery for Thursday, had been, 
under (he old system, 36,000; on Thursday last 
thełnumber of letters delivered was 48,000. The loss 
on that day, compared with the previous Thursday, 
was about 4£700. An envelop was put into the Post- 
ofice, on Thursday evening, containing thirtcen 
separate letters to different tinembers of the writer's 
famity in Ireland, the whole weighing under half 
an ountie, being written on very thin paper, pro- 
cured;for the purpose.—Observer, Dec. S$. 


iftaonaries.—This is certajnly the age of dic- 
ries, if we may trust the publishers' lists. John - 

Son observes: '* Dictionaries are like watches; the 
worst if better than none, and the best cannot ba 
expecftd to go quite true.” 

* Odd Aszociation —The author of the Memoirs of 
Sir Sidney Smith, just published, speaks of the Ad- 
miral's ** chivalre character;* which reminds a 
wag at our elbow of the * korsc-marines." 


Panie of 1825.—From the evidence of Mr. Har- 
man, before Parliainent, it appears that the quantity 
of gold in the Bank of England, in December, 1825, 
was under £1,300,000. "The Bank then issued one 
puund notes to protect its remaining treasure, 
which worked wonders, though by sheer good luck; 
« hecause one box, containing a quantity of one pound 
notes, had been ovetlooked, and they were forth- 
coming at the lucky moment,” 


Londen Chimes.—The only chimes now existing 
are those of St. Clement Danes, in the Strand, in 
which the old 104th Psalm is played every four 
hours; and the musical chimes of St. Giles's church, 
Crippiegute; and St. Diom's Backchurch, Fen- 
church-street. gFogmeny, a great many churches in 
London, inchiding SL Margaret's and St. Sepul- 
chre's, had chime hammers annexed to tliec bells. 


Dwarf 1'+c8.—Captains King and Fitzroy, in their 
late expedition, saw, near Cape Horn, one tree, which 
they describe as being onły one inch in kesghł, and 
spieading four or five feet along the ground. In 
many instances, in ascending the mountains to 
make observations, the foliage of these dwarf trees, 
mixed with shrubs, was so dense, that the party 
walked or crawled ovcr the surface, to pierce 
through being guite impracticable. 


Dahliaks.—At the late show of the Salisbury 
Dahlia Society, was a tableau of upwards of 5,000 
dahlia flowers, which was eighteen feet in height. 


The Falklaud Islands are, chiefliy, of considerable 
size, and have no trees, or hardly shrubs; but the 
climate being mild and humid, the vegetation is 
most abundant, and the cattle and horses, which are 
running wild, attain a very large size. 


Real Poverty.—On Sir Sidney Smith's invasion of 
the South American coast, in 1808, the Marquis of 
Alorna returned the following laconic answer to che 
enemy, the commandef of which asked for safe pas- 
sage and supplies, wishing, at the same time, to 
know if he and his troops would be received as 
friends or enemies:—'*'* We are unable to entertain 
you as friends, or'co resist you as enemies.” 


Prinling at Sea.—ln 1813, the flag-ship, the Całe- 
donia, and Sir Sidney Smith's ship, the Hibernia, 
had on board of them very complete printing 
presses, with all the necessary types and furniture. 
There is now in the Bodlelan library, at Oxford, a 
book that was printód on board the HFidernta, 
which was presented to it by dur officer.—Memoire 
of Sir Sidney Smith. 

Warks of Rickard Baxier.—After a famiiarity of 
many years with his writings, it muj be avowed, 


p 
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that of the 168 volumes tompriued In the cafulogue 
of his printed works, there are some which wę have 
nóver seen, and niejyywith which we can boat but 
a very St acqtuzintance. These, howevg', are 
such Bi, (to borrow a phrase from Mr. H ) 
have ceśned to belong to men, and have becork'e the 
p rty of mothe. From the recesseB of the library 
edcroBe-strect, they lower in the sullen laajo- 
rity ot the folio age, over the pigmies of this dtą)de- 
cimo generation ; the expressive, though negle. ted 
monuments of occurrences, which can never '>se 
their place, or their interegt, in the history of tl.eo- 
logieał literature. * *% * Intellectual efforts of such 
severity aa Baxter's, relieved by not so much «8 one 
passing smile; publie services of such extent, in- 
terrupted by noone recorded relaxation ; thouuhts 
so sleeplessly intent on those awful subjectę in the 
resence of which all earthly interestk ar, Rnni- 
hilated, might seem a weight too vast for Liuman 
endurance ; a8, assuredly, it forma an example Ychich 
few would have the power, and still fewer the will, 
to imitate. His seventy-tive years, unbroken by 
any transient głance at gaiety; his 168 volumes, 
where the fancy never disports herself; a nortal 
absorbed in the solemn realities, and absolutely 1r- 
dependent of all the illusions of hfe, appears like a 
fiction, and a dull one too. Yet It is an exact and not 
an uninviting truth.—From an admirable paper on 
the Lite and Times of Richard Baxter, the Puritan 
Divine; in the Edinburgh Review. 

« Ah, don't minyle!” as the gentleman said to the 
Ba ROapE= when he preferred his gin without veak- 
ening. 

« Pawa for a reply,” as the cat observed when she 
acratched the dog tor barking at her. 

Egypt.—Mehemet AJi has planted schools every- 
where; and continues to encourage and promote 
popular education, as far as it is possible in the cir- 
cumstancęs of his people. Ile has also prohibited 
the importation of negroes, by ordinances which bid 
fair to abolish tle African slave-tradć all over 
Egypt—Zdinburgh Review. (We have been in- 
formed that Melemet Ali pursuas e vcry precau- 
tionary course of testing all bis weiu1ms before he 
adopts them: he is beset by adventurers from all 
parte of the world, but uniformly subjects their 
Pa mcn: to rigid experiment; a plan worthy of 

mitafion elsewhere. For example, were a penny- 
postage REAŁej for Egypt, Mehemet Ali would 
thoroughly serutinize the scheme in all its bearings, 
fiscal or otherwise, before he tantalized his people 
with promises and hopes which he was not confident 
of realizing.) 

Mystery.—Dr. Johnson used to say, that where 
secrecy or mystery began, vice or roguery was not 
far off. 

An Obatinate Crititur.—" Halloo! Ben, less go 
down here to our church, and view de demolished 
ruins of de hurricando.” "Oh! no, I an't got no 
time.” *"Wyan't you got no time?” * Oh! cause 
I don't want togo.” "Wy don't you want to go?” 
«Oh! cause I can't.” " Jus gib us reason wy you 
€an't go.” "Oh! cause I shan't.* "Well, wy 
shan't you?” "Ohl cause Iwon't.' * Ah! nigger, I 
see you've got de adwantage ob me in dat ere argi- 
ment; dere's no way ob Khtin round you dis ere 
time—wah, wah, wah !”—New Haven Herald. 


Lancasterian Schools in London.--The total num- 
ber of day-schools in the metropolis and its envi- 
fenk, cohducted upon the systerą of Joseph Lancae- 
ter, is 131; in which no fewet than 20,000 children, 
ef both sexes, belonging to the working classes, are 
educated. In some of the schools the education is 
free; in others the charge for each pupil varies 
from one penny to three-pence per weck.— Zśmes. 
tYet, Joseph Lancaster, one of the leading opera- 
ists pompously call 







" «t Fationał Education" died in want.—Sic_ v03 non 


wobiw. „Ka the sąmie principle, we suppose, pen- 
siona granted to politica! partisan authope, to 
poeja, and to„noreliste—nay, in some instances, tor 
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single books; but men of science, and the authors 
of educational works, are passed over, an” extrinsie 
merit is preferred to positive claims upon Govern- 
ment generosity. Surely, to have written nursery 
primera, spelling-books, and geographies, of which 
millions of copies have been suld, is to liave sown 
the seed of happiness and social benefits inestima- 
ble; exertions which it is the profer duty of every 
legislature to protect and reward.] 

Sweden.—'The population of Sweden consists of 
3,025,140 souls, shewing an increase of one-lilth 
since the accession of the present sovereign.— 
Foreign Quarterly Review. 

The Beggars' Opera.—Sir Joshua Reynolds once ob- 
seryed to Dr. Johnson :—** The Beggars' Opera affords 
a proof how straugely people will ditler in opinion 
about a literary performance. Burke thinks it has 
no merit.” "To which Johnson replied: "it was re- 
fined by one of the houses; but Ł should have 
thought it would succetd, not from any great ex- 
cellenice in the writing, but from the novelty, and 
the general spirit and gajety of the piece, which 
keeps the audience always attentive, and dismisses 
them in good humour.” 

Large Sheet of Papcr.—There was latcly sent 
from the manufactory at Colinton a single sheet of 
paper, weighing 533 Ib. and measuring upwards of 
a wile and a half in length; the breadth being only 
fifty inches. Were a ream of paper composed of 
similar sheets, made, it would weigh 266,500 lb., 
or upwards of 123 tons.—Scolsman. 

Flowers on Graves.—In the churchyard of Lloughor, 
in Glłamorganshire, is tbe following epitaph, con- 
taining an allusion to the interesting custom of 
strewing the grave with flowers: 

«The village maidens to her grave shall bring 
Selected garlands each returuing spring— 
Selected sweets, in emblem of the maid 
Who underneath this hallow'd turf is laid: 

Like her they flourish, beauteous to thę eye; 

Like her, too s800n, they languish, fade, and die, * 


Toast.—A purpie half to the grape, a mellow half 
to the peach, a sunny half to the globe, and a bełier 
half to man. 

Quid pro quo.=While you're losing time Im 
gaining it, as the thief said when he stole the 
watch. 

'"Fire-proof Theatre —At Plymouth, is the only 
fire-proof theatre in this country, the whole of the 
framing for the boxes, corridors, ze. belnp of cast- 
iron. The roof, of sixty feet span, is of rolled iron; 
and though no piece is more thun 3-lóths ot an 
inch in thicknesa, it is yet remarkably strong, and 
not more than half the weight of a timber roof. 
This theatre will contain about 1,200 persons, and 
was built by Mr. Foulston, architect of seveital 
public edifices in the West of England. 


To Ktch on Glass.—Mix, in a gallipot, a little sul- 
phuric acid ant lamp black to a thin smooth paste, 
and spread a layer of it on a piece of glass, upon 
which trace, with a sharp-pointed instrument, (pene- 
trafing to the glass,) any design which may suggest 
itself. Then dissolve a little fluor spar, coarsely 
powdered, in spirit of eee; and with a camel's 
hair brush, lay some of the solution upon the parts 
so traced ; let it remain an hour or two, and you will 
find, on seraping off the paste, that the glass will be 
stche.l with whatever forms you have traced. Very 
pleasing drawings may thus be ertched upon glass; 
and they may be rendered more effective by dustiny 
the outline with a little vermilion. 


A A 


Solution of Charade at page 152—Lovz-Sick. 
Marguerite de Bourgogne to be continued in our 


Niagara. 
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THE CHURCH OF ST. PAUL, AT MALTA. 
Now building at the expense of Her Majesty the DOWAGER QUEEN ADELAIDE. 


Ir has long been a matter of complaint 
with the English residents, and with Pro- 
testunt travellers, who are continnally 
passing and repassing Malta, that they 
are almost entirely debarred from the 
privilege of attending public worship, 
on account of the destitution of church- 
room. The accommodation provided for 
this purpose, is the Government Chapel, 
a room fitted up in the Palace, which 
only affords 300 sittings; whilst the 
aver number of British residents 
amounta to about 2,000. 4 

The troops of the Garrison, amounting 
to 3,000, attend divine service in a room 
of the prison, which is also used as a 
public female school during the week. 

About fifteen years ago, a site was 
chosen for the bnilding of a Protestant 
church, and a considerable sum was ex- 
oe in preparing it for the pop. 

ut there were good ręasons found for dis- 
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continuing this attempt before even a 
foundation-stone was luid. A few yeurs 
back, a new effort was made to the same 
end ; which, like the former, terminated in 
disappointment. 

But, it was not the design of Providence 
much longer to defeat the wishes of those 
who longed to see a temple to the Living 
God raised in this island, wherein they 
might unite together for His divine wor- 
ship. "The honoured instrument of effect- 
ing this purpose,” was Her Majesty the 
Queen Dowager, who, during her visit last 
winter, saw the destitution which had so 
long been deplored, and with tlie most 
magnanimous Christian feeling took upon 
herself the whole expense of the building. 

e b . w * 


The first stone was laid by Her Majesty, 
on the 20th Masch, 1839, and the work 
has so far advanced, śhat the founda- 
tion may be said to be completej. No 






tending architect (o render the ef ifice 
durable ; and, though often with im 
dificulty, every part of the foundatioqj has 
been based upon the solid rock, whicje, i 
many instances, was found covered 
* thirty feet of rubbish. 

The front of the edifice, facing, NĄE., 

will be adorned with a portico, supported 
by four Ionic pilłars, and surmounted h;* a 
bas-relief design" illustrative of St. Pz%l'a 
casting the viper off his hand ingo tlie 
fire, immediately after his shipfirreck. 
(Acts xxviii. 3.) t; 
- Fach wing of the front will be a- 
mented with a statue of the two great 
apostles of the Christian Church— St. Piter 
and St, Paul. 5 

The tower, or steeple, will be 13Q feet 
high, terminating with the emblem oć 
Chrstianity—the cross. 

The dimensions of this building exceed 
those of any of the modern churches in 
London : the length of the area will be 
110 feet; brendth, sixty-seven feet; and 
height, forty-five feet.  Mary-le-Bone, 
one of the largest parish churches in the 
metropolis, measures only 105 by 70 feet, 
and serves a congregation in which 3,000 
baptisms take place yearly; and that of 
St. Pancras, 17 by 60 feet, including the 
altar. "The church of St. Panl, at Malta, 
wilł contain seats for upwards of 1,500 
persons, — From the Małfa Penny Maga- 
Zine of Saturday, November: ?. 


NINE-DAY WONDEPS. 


Wr langh at the old worshippers of 
sticks and stones, pot-herbs, and onions ; 
yet these are really good and reasonable 
things, and display a wisę and henign 
power in the production of them. But 
soft, fashionable sentiment; popułar swag- 
gering phrases; arbitrary dogmas; the 
generalized lies of proverbial cunning, 
which pass for truths by being lies com- 
prehensive, are utterly worthless. They 
are the drega and scourings of whatever in 
man is diabolical. Yet these are the true 
gods of millions who read tracts, newspa- 
pers, and novels. These are the invisible 
powers on which they rely, and on which 
they try to build their existence. For any 
thing I knów, an old Egyptian who wor- 
shipped a cabbage, may have been less 
absurd in doing so than thię, or that sensi- 
tive and fantastic idolater of landscapes 
and size-colonred daubery, of tinsel ta- 
lentis and melo-dramatic greatness. An 
Irish pęasant. honouring with his mouth 
ą glorified potato, would be performing a 
. more reasonable gervice than that to which 
he often submits himself — From a shrewd 
paper Biachunod's Magnzine. 
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PENNY POSTAGE. 


HURRAH| for paper, pens, and ink, 
Wax, envelopes, and sealinńg : 
Serawl, seribble, write—the charge is light, 
Beyond your pockęt's feeling. 
And now your friends have nought to pay, 
AII subterfuge is ended; w 
They're bound to rcad all night and day, 
Nor dare to Br offended! 
Knock! knock !—tap! tap!— bang! bang! — the 
doors 
Will get red-hot hy friction : 
Alas! what heaps of penny bores — 
To read them what infliction ! 
There's fifteen gone to Number Four, 
And twelve to Number Twenty ; 
And at my door he leaves ten more! 
So now, 1 think, Dve plenty. 
Qur Member, sulkily looks he, 
His seat'g not worth a button ; 
For franks he fairly made to free 
All things but legs of mutton. 
Fair maidens will no longer sue 
For live M. P.'s directions, 
And paste them into scrap-books new, 
As autograph collections. 
Fomladies' schools—the * pretty fools," 
It is a grand advantage; 
They ne'er refuse soft billećs doux, 
For sixteen's a gallant age. 
And, as young ladies' letters are 
The same in every station, 
They'] lithograph a circular, 
And save much meditation. 
But I must bring this to a close; 
For, if 1 count them right, now, 
l've thirty penny noteś, to which 
I must reply to-night, now. 
ALBERT. 


ANTIQUF ARTILLERY. 


SoME very curions relics of ancient Eng- 
lish artiliery and ammunition have recently 
heen discovered by C. D. Archibald, Esq., 
on his estate upon the western shore of the 
Isle of Walney, Lancashire, buried in the 
sand and cluy, at a place only accessible 
at low water. 

A tradition has existed in the island, for 
several centuries, that a vessel was wrecked 
at this place; and there are old men still 
living, who pretend to have seen some 
considerable fragment of the wreck. Mr. 
Archibald employed a number of men to 
dig for the remains of the vessel. This 
search was rewarded by the articles cnu- 
merated below, but nothing more than a 
few decayed planks and timbers, and some 
pieces of iron, could be found to bear wit- 
ness to the existence of the vessel. 

Nó. 1. The longest gun, wben first dis- 
covered, was quite perfect, and measured 
ten feet in length. The breech was in the 
centre, and it fired both ways ; it had two 
rings near the mazzles to sling it by. This 

icee is formed of thick plates of iron, 
oopcd. 
o. 2. The piece with the rings is a cul- 
verin, and is quite perfect. It is formed of 
bars of wrought iron, hooped together. 
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Nos. 3 and 4, are chambers, and are 
supposod to be charged with gunpowder. 
They are of wrought iron. 
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hers, supposing that the mażerieł be- 
lon$s to an earlier age, are of opinion that 
ond of the ships which accompanied Rich- 





There are a number of stone balls of  ardiI[l., on his last expedition into Ireland, 


different sizes, the greater number of 


granite; one is of sandstone, another, ap- 


parently, of elay iron stone. Thee is one 
of hamuinered iron, and some small dok qąd a 


cast, which have been enveloped in fplds 
of lead, us if to add weight, andy perhaps, 
confer on them surfaces of sufficient mal- 
leability to fit closely to the bore of the 
rude cannon for which they were destined. 

A pair of bronze compasses, of very 
curious construction, some old swords, a 
buckle, and a number of other articles, 
were found duriug the excavations. 

It is to be observed, that all the gunsare 
of wrought or hammered iron. They have 


no trunnions, and the rings with which , 


thcy are provided were to allow them to 
be slung up with ropes when fired. It is 
elear, therefore, thut gun-carriages were 
not in use at the time these guns were 
used. 

At the same place a number of other 
guns, Śe., have also been found ; one was 
six or seven fcet in length, and of three 
inches calibre, and had a strong iron handle 
running along the toy side. [n the muzzle 
of this piece was fonnd a miniature gun, 
about Ńfteen inches long, probably a 
chamber. This large gun was found to 
contain a large charge of gunpowder, and 
the wadding, which was of oakum, was 
q4uite sound. 

Altogether, as many as twenty guns, of 
different sizes, have been found, and a 
great number of stone bullets. 
latter are, however, of a calibre far too 
great for the guns, and suggest the query 
—do they belong to the ancient class of 
Ballista, Catapulte, and Scorpions, or to 
« the transition series” of Falcons, Sąckers, 
Culvrerins, Kc. ? 

When, and how, did these objects come 
to the position where they were found? 
They have not yet been examined by pro- 
fessed antiquarians, but several specula- 
tions have already been hazarded. 

About two miles distant from this point, 
is the small island of Pcel, or Pile of Foud- 
rey, (belonging, also, to Mr. Archibald.) on 
which stand the ruins of a very strong and 
ancient castle of that name, built in the 
reign of King Stephen, by the Abhóts of 
Furness. L. Simnel, in 1487, landed at the 
Pile of Foudrey with his armament, fitted 
out in Ireland, and commanded by Martin 
Swart; and here he was joined by Sir T. 
Broughton, a gentleman of extensive in- 
flnence, whose estates lay in the immediate 
neighbourhood. Some persons supposed 
that one of his transports may have been 
wrecked or stranded here. 
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myply have been driven here. In the third 
Kiówr of tbis King's reign (1379), a terrible 
kater happened in these seas. A fleet 
y, under the command of Sir John 
ndell, bound for Britanny, were driven 
itńto the Irish Sea, and twenty-five vessels 

rę wrecked. Sir John Arundell himself 
and'',000 men perished. 

These relies, it is understood, will be 
placęd in the Tower or the Military Re- 
pos*.ory at Woolwich.— Tzmes. 
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Scientific fFactg. 


NEW COMET. 
Ar the Royal Astronomical Society, on 
December 13, a new comet was announced 
to have been discovered in the constellation 
Virgo, by M. Galle, assistant at the Berlin 
Observatory, on the morning of the Hrd of 
December, 1839, on which day the observ- 
ations were as follow :— 

BERLIN, 


Sidercal Time. 


a | O A 


Right Ascension. 


|"Buwanionk 








h. m. 3. h. m. s. 

11 1 14 12 .38 25 

11 9 42 12 38 28 

a 21 4 12 38 32 

Ii 4 a) 12 38 40 
Daily variation, + 2? 12'; declination, 


0? 197, 


" In the year 1831, the King of Denmark 


had caused a gold medal to be cast, to be 
giren to the first discoverer of a comet, not 
visible to the naked AE and it is some- 
what singular that this discovery took 
pa only three hours previously to the 

ing's death.— Times. [Those who eling 
to superstition, maj add this coincidence to 
similar instances alrcądy recorded, in 
favour of the vulgar notion of comets 
portending evil. Every now and then 
superstition gets a lucky ST from cir- 
cumstantial evidence, so that it will, pro- 
bably, never be entirely eradicated from 
the great waste of the public mind. Only 
a few duys since, we heard of one of the 
hrightest luminaties of science of which 
this country can boast, being a slavish 
convert to a quasi-religious fanaticism of 
the highest dagree.] 


NEW GAB. 


The Comte de Val Marino has experi- 
mented anew = of Gas-making, which 
is stated, in the Times, to have appeared 
« quite successńń.” small gasometer 
was connected, by tubes, with a furnace 
built of brick, and containing threć retorts, 
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one of which was supplied with water grom 
a syphon; another was filled with 
and both being decomposei in the tBird, 
formed the sole materials from which| the 
gas was produced. The process appcełyed 
to he extremely simple, and the noveltt of 
the experiment consisted in the fucty that 
the principal agent employed to prodńce 
the gas was common water combined węh 
tar; but, according to the theory of żę 
inventor of this hew species of gasy thy 
sort of bituminous or fatty matter jroula 
answer the purpose as well as tar. 1 
half an hour's expeorimenting, the gą: was 
turned into the burners, and a purepand 
owerful light was produced; perfectly free 
rom smoke, or any unpleasant srieżl; 
with a purity and intenseness of ffame, 
which were satisfactorily tested. The 
great advantage of this gas over eoal is 
the cheapness ot the materials, the fa- 
cility of ifs manufacture, and the perfection 
to which it is at once brought, without the 
tedious and expensive process of conden- 
sation and parification ; for, in this in- 
stance, the light was produced in a perfect 
state within a few feet of the gasometer, 
which, although of inferior size, was said 
to be capable of affording light, for ten 
hours, to, at least, 500 lamps, or burners. 
It was also stated, that 1,000 cubic fcet of 
gas, munufactured hy this process, could 
be supplied to the pnblic for about one- 
third the price now charged by the coal- 
gas companies : and it was said to be 
equally available for domestic use, and 
safer than the common gas; iunasmuch as 
small gasometers might, at a trifling ex- 
pense, be fixed at the back of grates, from 
which the gas could he conveyed in India- 
rubher bags to any part of the house, 
thereby preventing the many accidents 
which occur by the use of tubes and pipes. 
The Comte de Val Marino has patented 
his discovery, as well as an improvement 
upon the gas-hurners now in use, so as to 
render his new light more pure and ińtense. 
[We dare say, Bishop Berkeley, when he 
wrote his Further Thoughts on Tar Fłater, 
in 1752, considered that he had cxhausted 
4he subject of ita virtues.] 






ELECTRO-MAGNETIC TELEGRAPH OF THE 
GREA'! WESTERN, RAJLWAY. 


This telegraph, which is the inverition of 
Mr. Cook and Prof. W heatstone, of King's 
College, hashbeen, during two months, con- 
stantly worked at the passing of every 
train between Drayton, Hanwelł, and 
Paddington. At the former station, it, for 
the present, terminates. ' As' soon as the 
whole line is completed, the telegraph 
will extend fronwthe Paddington terminus 
to Bristol; and it is contemplated that 


A 


then i 
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conveyed to Bristol, and an answer re- 

ceived in town, in twenty minutes: Mer- 

chanta and others, residing not only at 

the two extremities of the line, but ać 

any of the internediate stations, (at all 

of which dial-płates will be fixed, with 

competent persons stationed to work the 

telegraph,) will then be enabled to avail 

themselves of the benefits and facilities 

of the invention. Two boys from the 

Deaf and Dumb Asylun, in the Kent- 

road, have becn instructed in the working 

of the machinery by Mr. Flutchinson, and 

can now superintend the telegraph at any 

one of the stations. A piece ot machinery, 

siiaple, bnt unerring, to which is attached 

a checlśsirini, indicatiny to the boys, 
(who cannot hear the sienal-bell,) when 
the signal is sent up the line, to shew that 
something is about to be telegraphed, hus 
been invented, to enable the lads to per- 
form the duty as efficiently us if tlicy 
wese not deprived of heuring or speech. 
The telegraph has now been in operation 
for nearly a year, and not the least ol>- 
struetion to its workiug, by any of the 
wires failing, has yet taken place. Should 
this aecident occur, especially when the 
whole line is open te Bristol, (from the 
wires being enclosed in a tube about an 
inch in diameter.) it might be cxpected to 
be difficult of repair, or of ascertaining 
the precise point of injury throughout the 
117 miles; but this apparemt difliculty has 
been met by Mr. Cook's invention of a 
piece of mechanism, in u mauhogany case, 
not more than eight inches square, by 
which means» the precise point of injury 
would be indicated in an almost ineredibly 
short space of time.—ŹHvening Paper. 


MARGUERITE DE BOURGOGNE. 
ILL—Tae ToweEk. 

SIrrATED opposite the Louvre, on tle 
other side of the Seine, and at the angle 
bounded by the river and the fosse of the 
enelosure fęrmed by Philip Angnstus, 
there stood, in former times, a tall, gaunt- 
looking building, termed, by tke ancient 
Parisians, £Ła Tour de Nesłe ; from its con- 
tiynity to the gate of the saine name, by 
which Henri IV. entered Paris, after 
having besieged that city in 1589. It was 
composed of scveral irregular floors, each 
of which compriked the greater part of tlie 
areu contuined within its circular walls; 
and while the summit commanded an ex- 
tensive view over the ground, now covered 
by the building of the tenth and eleventh 
arrondissemens, the base was washed by 
the river, over whose waters some of tle 
windows of the upper apartments pro- 
jected. A semicircular ditch extended be- 


formation of any nature may be  hind it, on the wide"nearest tle bank ; and, 
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as this was unprovided with bridge, or 
pass, wf any kind, the only manner of ar- 
riving at the intcrior was from the river 
by a boat. | 

Few of the people of Paris knew to what 
purpose this 'isolated building was applied. 
In un carlier period, it had been nsed asa 
depository for arms and implements of 
warfarc ; but now, the upper windows 
were sercened from view by projecting 
shutters on the outside, and massive bars 
crossed the lower ones, defying all en- * 
trance by that means. Dark tales, it is 
true, were in circulation about that old 
tower, and the circumstanec alone of many 
hodies being daily found below its mouldor- 
ing and time-blackened walls, had thrown 
an nir of terror aronud it, which inspired 
those who guzed on it with a like feelin ; 
whilst its narrow loopholes were viewed, 
with sentiments of fear very strongly min- 
gled with curiosity to pry into the secrets 
of its solitary confines. But, on the gven- 
iug to which we refer, the tower was not 
deserted. From an upartment on the 
second story, leaning against an unglazed 
and half-pricked up casement, Orsini, the 
taverner of the former chapter, was in- 
tently watching the torrent beneath him. 
He had placed his lamp in a recess, so that 
its light was nearly concealed from the 
eyes of any one on the opposite bank; 
and, mnffled in a heavy cloak, he was 
listlessly, yet impatiently, tappiug with 
the handle of his poignard upon the stone 
sill of the wiudow. It was u wild and 
stormy night without. "The fine autumnal 
afternoon bad changed to a black and 
murky evening, and the thunder was roll- 
ing fearfally throngh the overcharged 
hearens, causing the old building to re- 
verberate to ita very foundations. Above, 
the lightning was playing in constant and 
vivid flashes, eontinnally throwing the 
ontlines of the higher bnildings into bold 
relief against the illmnined background: 
whilst beneath, the swollen waters of the 
rapid Seine, turbid with thę refuse that it 
was receiving from the druins which 
cmptied themselves into it without the 
walls, conjoined its angry and divided 
stream below the Ile du Palais, and chafed 
and roared like a mountain torrent against 
the base of the tower. , 

« go,” muttered Orsini to himself as he 
gazed on the struggling elements, * tis a 
fine night for our orpies in the tower. The 
heaveus are black, the rain falls, the city 
slceps, and the river swells to recelve its 
antiecipated prcy. "Tisa fit time for gal- 
lantry ; the roar of the thunder, and the 
rushing of the Seine, are mivgling their 
sounds with the ringing of glasses and the 
sighs and kisses of love—a strange con- 
cert, forsooth, where The gods and demons 
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hagre each their part! [ia! ha! laugh, 
ychng fools, laugh,” he continued, as a 
schnd of merriment, proceeding from the 
robm, above him. reached his ear; * laugh 

file ye can. [ expect you here, as l ex- 
p*cted others yesterday—as I shall expect 
them again to-morrow. And yet 'tis *a 
earful condition, that, because they have 
utered here, they must die ; because thei. 
ips have received and given kisses that 
scy ought not to receive and give, thcy 
miĄt be silenced, ne'er to re-open but 


. befę'*e the throne of God. .... Tiens! the 


crię' of the night already returned! the 
hę «rs wear on.” GE 
dą: he spoke, the voice of the patrol was 

ara in the street, below the tower. * Tt 
is two hours of the night: the rain falls: 
all ts tranqnil: Parisiens, dormez !” 

«Ay, słumber on,” thought Orsini. 
« [hose who now mock reposc, will be 
locked in a dceper sleep than yours ere 

long. Eyes are sparkling now, which will 
be dim and sunk before morning; and 
warm blood is running in young veins that 
will soon be stilled for aye. Ia! who 
moves there ?”” he excelaimed, turning sud- 
denly ronnd, and then first becoming aware 
that there was another occupant of the 
chamber besides himself. 

At the bottom of the small flight of 
stuirs that wound curiousły up to the 
apurtmeut above, stood a female, who had, 
upparently, jast descended from the room 
whence thgagnghter had procceded. Her 
figure tall and commanding ; but it 
would have been difficult to have assigned 
any predise age to her, so intimately did 
the bloom and freshness of the girl appear 
to mingle with the full and well-defined 
proportions of womauhood, Her fair 
and beautiful hair was hanging, half di- 
shevelled, on her white rounded sltoulders ; 
and her blue eyes were sparklinę with ex- 
citement, while the same breuthing,glow 
of warmth was diffased over her noble 
countenance. She ceurried a small lump 
in her hand, and a mask hung from her 
arm. The rough Orsini bent before her 
as słjie advanced, for it was his Queen=-it 
was Margnerite de Bourgopne. 

Orsini!” she exclaimed in a voice 
trembling with emotion, ** where are yvur 
companions—=ane they here ?” 

« [hey are, madame, here and ready: 
the night advances.” 

« [s it, then, so late?” asked the Queen. 
«No, no, you ure deceiyed. Look! how 
dark and still is all abroad.” And, sighing 
deejly, she sank dejectedly on a rough 
bench, which formed part of the scanty 
furniture of the goona. 

« No mattęr, madazne,” returned the 
taverner, with the assurance warranted by 
au „partnership in guilt; * no mśiter: we 
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must extingnish the lamps, and coliect 
wine-cups. Your boat attends yon: ; 
must cross the Seine, and, having eńte 
your royal dwelling, leave us masters hi 
—the sole masters.” , 

« Oh, no!" faltercd the Queen. * Leave 
me, I beseech you, lęave mę. This night 
has not resembled those I have passe 
before ; this young man resenibles not thqj 
others : he is like one only that I know 
Do you not find it so, Orsini?” . 

« Whom think you he resembles, tlu 
gruffly demanded the host. 

« Gaulihier Daulnay,” 
Quetn ; * my Gaulthier. 


answered 4 the 


I have lookciyat 
* nim often to-night, and thought I beki 


Gaulthier : in listenihg to him I thonyMt 
I heard Gaulthier. He is all love and 
assion—he cannot betray us.” ż 

6 Trust him not, though, madame,” said 
Orsini. * Think of him but as a childisb 
toy, which must be played with, and then 
broken. Think that the greater freedoms 
you have allowed him, the more tlere is 
to fear. 1t is nearly three by the tower 
clock : retire, madume, and leare us this 
young civalier.” 

« [.eave him to you, Orsini!” exelaimed 
Marguerite, risiog from the bench. ** No, 
no! Go and demand of my sisters, that 
they abandon their gallants to yon: if 
they will, let it be so; but this orte—we 
must save him. All this night I have been 
miasked in his presence, and he would not 
know me again ; he has not gg”? seen my 
facc. But, hist! he approacht:8. * Descend 
to your companions, but, remember—he 
must be saved.” : 

As Orsini quitted the room, the object 
of Marguerite”s solicitude appeared on the 
stairs. His countenance was wild and 
flushed: his foot was unsteady, and an 
empty goblet in his hand indicated the 
source of his excitement. The Queen had 
not been deceived in diseovering a like- 
ness: it was Philippe Daulnay who ad- 
vanced towards her; and, passing his 
hand round her waist, attempted to draw 
her towards him. Marguerite fell back, 
and, fixing her mask on lier face, cx- 
claimed, hurriedly :— 

* Young man, the day is breaking : you 
must be gone.” 

* What concerns me the day or night ?” 
said Philippe, * We have here neither day 
nor night. 'The lamps burn, the wines 
sparkie, aur hearts beat, and fime passes : 
let us return.” | 

« No, it cannot be: we must separate.” 

« Separate! and we may never meet 
again. It is not yet time to part; and to 
o. the links 'of this chain is to break 

em.” x 

«You have promised to be rational,” 
said thek Queen. "My husband will 


awaken : he will come to scek me. Again 
I tell you, it is daylight.” ' 

«You deceive yourself; it is but the 
moon, gliding from between two clouds 
chased by the wind. Your husband will 
not come; age is confiding And sleepy. 
Still one hour, ma belle maitresse=—one 
hour, and then, farewell—for ever '" 

<« Not one instant,” returned Margue- 
rite. * Depart: itis I who beseech you. 
Go without looking behind you ; withont 
thinking more of this night of love ; with- 
out speaking to a soul, even were he yonr 
deurest friend. Fly!” she added ener- 
getically; © quit Paris, and for ever—1 
implore you—l command yóu.” 

As Marguerite nttered these last words 
she drew herself up to her full height 
and pointed towards the door. Although 
masked, Philippe fe/ć she was looking at 
him, and he half shrank before her. 

« Eńbien!” he answered; *T will go; 
but ggor name?..... Oh! tell me your 
name, that it may whisper itself for ever 
in my ear; that it may be graven for ever 
on my beart. Your name! that I may 
repcut it in my dreams. I buwve divined 
that you are beautiful ; that yon are noble. 
Your name ! in one last kiss, und I will 
depart.”” 

«] have no name for you,” returned 
Marguerite. © This niglit once passed, ull 
has finished between us. I am now free, 
and so are you also. We ure equal on the 
keore of hours passed together, for I owe 
no more to you than you do to me. Obcy 
me, then, if you love me: obey me, if you 
love me not, for I am a woman; I amm mis- 
tress here, and I command you to depart.” 

« $9!' exclaimed Philippe, in a tone of 
irony, *] am but a woman's sport. Well, 
well! 1 go; adien, foble nnd honest 
dame, who givest reudezvous by night, and 
to whom the shade of that night does not 
suffice for a sufficient mask. But you will 
not make me the toy of an hour's passion ; 
you shall not say that you will laugh at 
the dupe you hąve created.” 

« What mean you, sir?” said Marguerite, 
half ularmed at his determined tone, and 
recoiling as he approached her. 

«% Fear not, madume,” he auswered, 
snatching a pin from her hair; *it will , 
be less than nothing: u scratch, a mere 
simple, sign by which T shall know you 
when we meet again.” And, as he spoke, 
he thrust the pin through her mask against 
lier forehead. * Now tell me your name 
er not: take off your mask or remain con- 
cealed, I care not, for I shall recognise 
you.” 

ćyYou have wounded me, sir!” ex- 
claimed the Queen, starting back, in a 
tone wherein fear and rage were strangely 
mingled, *You have wounded me, and 
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tle consequence be on your heąd. Fool! 


fool! k woułd have saved you, but it is 
too late: you shall noć know me even 
now.” And ske caught up the lamp, and 
hastening up the staircase, left Philippe 
Daulnay in total darkness and alone. 

For a tew minutes all wak.still; the 
dead quiet of the chamber was broken but 
by u stealthy footstep, now and then, on 
the floor above, and the rushing of the 
Seine, as it chufcd against the worn and 
rugged base of the tower. "The storm had 
subsided ; and a few stars were appearing 
in the heavcns, but not snfficient te dispel 


any of the gloom that pervaded the in-"<*: 


terior. As he groped his way towards the 
window, in the hope of discovering some 
means of egress, a sound fell upon his cur 
as of a door opened on rusty and long un- 
used hinges. The next moment he heard 
footsteps, and before he could challenge 
ihe intruder, a hand was luid on his 
nhoulder. > 

* Who isthere? exclaimed a voice at 
his side. 

« £'est moi,” answercd Philippe ; * but 
what matters it to you?” 

<«] „hould know that voice,” returned 
the other. *"Tis Philippe Daulnay,” 

« Buridan! you here too!” said Philippe, 
ns he recognised his companion of the 
cvcniug. 

« Yes, sang Dieu!” returned the captain; 
« and would to God we had met at another 
spot! Know you not where we are?” 

« Nay; I would ask you that question. 
I knów not even our entertniners, al- 
though, ere long, I trust to find them out.” 

« How mean you?” 

« Easily, forsooth. I have marked my 
fuir lady's forehead with a sign she shall 
not easily wash ofk Iler mask was not 
proof against steel.” 

« Tmprudent boy!” said Buridan. * "Tis 
plain you know not our present situation, 
or you would hare bcen more careful." 

« In the name of our Lady, then, where 
are we ?' eagerly demanded Philippe. 

« Approach the window,” said Buridan, 
leading him towards it. * Now _ strain 
your eyes through the darkness, and tell 
me what you see on the opposite bank ?”” 
<«"Tis the Louvre.” * At your fect?" 
«'The Seine.” And around yon the 
"Tour de Nesle!” * The Tour de Nesle!” 
exclaimed Philippe, as a cold shivef ran 
through his frame. * Yes,” replied Buri- 
dan ; * "tis indeed the old tower, beneath 
whose walls bodies are found cvery 
morning.” 

* And we are without arms—for they, 
doubtless, demanded your sword on enter- 
ing, as they did mine.” . 

* Of what use wonld they be here?” said 
Buridan. * Flight is %ur resource from 
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the jęjsassins="not combat. Thanks to the 
Vir the moon kas re-appeared, and we 
carj search an outlet easier than before,” 
Wbile he was spęaking, the clouds, 
wh.ch. had long obscured the light, passed 
away, and the moon poured her silver 
strbam ińto the interier of the apartment; 
revealing two small doors in the wall 
that had hitherto escaped their observu- 
n. 
% Ha '> exclaimed Buridan ; * there is 
etilhy+ chance, look you—to the door—= 
qujędż quick !” 

$ is fastened,” said Philippe, as lie 
the handle. 
m4 Force it, then, force it,” returned the * 
Gar; and as Philippe retreated, he ap- 
plieq his łoot heavily against it. The door 
yielqed to his efforts, tor the hinges were 
„old und rust-worn ; and, as it gave way, a 
blast of cold air rushed into the room. 

«lt opens but on the river,” said 
Philippe, in a tone of disappointment, ad- 
rancinyg to the door, und pazing on the 
swift waters beneath him. * I eould stem 
uo torrent such as this. Let us try the 
other door, hy which, douhtless, you came 
here : whither does it lead ?” 

« To your death, if you enter it again. 
I passed three men-at-arms on my way 
hither from the sałon, where we have been 
so strangely entertained ; but they were 
sleepy with wine, and heeded me not: it 
is lighter also, now—it will not do to 
attempt.” qgm 

« And Póńnot swim,” udded Philippe, 
sadly. 

« Bnt P cun,” said Buridan; *nay, I 
will; and we muy yet obtain aid.” 

« "Lis a fearful leap,” said Philippe, ad- 
vancing towards a small wooden bulcony, 
which was erected outside the door. 

« But I will take it,” answered Buridan, 
coolly dispossessing himself of his doublet, 
which he fiung over the rails. *Stop,” he 
added, as he hesitated an instant on the 
threshold ; * should T perish, Philippe, and 
you escape, avenge me. If, on the con- 
trary, I am saved, and yvu fall, I will go 
to your brother Ganlthier, and tell him; 
but you must write it: there must be 
proof.” 

« [ have neither pen, nor ink, nor parch- 
ment,” said Philippe, sorrowfulły, 

« Take these tablets, then,” returned 
Buridan, drawing a small book fróm his 
vest. * You have, in your hand, g wo- 
man's hair-pin; in your arm are veins, 
and in those veins, blood. IfI should be 
saved, and you perish, I wilł take these 
tablets to your brother. Write, then, and 
he will believe me: write, and I will de- 
mand vengeance for youg" 

To strip up his sleeve and pierce a vcin, 
waą, to Philippe Daulnay, but the ork of 
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He leant forward in a> 
ni 


an instant. 
moonbeams to obtain more light, 
awaited the dictation of Buridan. 

«Write, said the captain, * tllese 
words :—* I hare been aśsassinated dy... . 
I will place the name, for I shall recognise 
your hostesa by her wounded forehead, 
aooner or later. And now, Philippe, if I 
die, do for me as I would have done fqr 
you. Adieu! seck flight b 
means you can, but linger not here.” 

As Buridan finished speaking, he 
the balcony, and leapt fearlessły in 
torrent. It was a fall of some twe 
fourteen feet, and he sank deep intotthe 
water at first; but when Philippe saw H*m 
again he was gallantly breasting" 
stream across the river. c 

And now, with  desperate activity, 
Philippe rapidty tried cvery aperture and! 
reccss of the apartment, but in vain: all 
were firmly elosed. The staircase alone 
remained. Swiftly mounting its narrow 
and winding steps, he pushed firmly 
against the trap-door that closed its en- 
trance. It yielded—a ray of hope sprung 
up—he conld, perhaps, escape that way, 
but, as he rose throngh the opening, an 
arm seized his collar, and forcibly thrust 
him back. 

« Orsini!” he exclaimed, as hę recog- 
nised the taverner. * Unhand me, villain ; 
or at least allow me to meet you on equał 
chances. 

But the clutch of the othe$$ghtened, as 
he spoke, with suffocating power round 
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his throat, and his utterance was checked 
by the grasp. Collecting all his strength, 
he seized the assassin by the belt, and 
attempted to pull him down. In so doing, 
his foot slipped on the stairs: the sudden 
jerk, occasioned by this accident, was too 
quick and powerful for Orsini to resist ; 
and, falling through the trap upon 
Philippe's shoulders, they rolled heavily 
down the staircase into the apartment he 
had just quitted. The shock separated 
their hold on each other for a moment; 
but they were instantly again on their 
legs, as their headlong career was stayed. 
A fearful struggle now ensned; for cach 
was equally powerful and unarmed. Rush- 
ing on Orsini with the spring of a tiger 
on his prey, Philippe passed his arms 
round the other's waist, and, graspinę the 
balustrade, against which he had driven 
him, pressed the taverner with all the 
strength he could throw into his young 
and, robust frame, between his own body 
and the staircase. ln vain Orsini writhed 
in his powerful grasp. The blood pur- 

led in his face; his mouth opened; his 

lackened tongue protruded, and his glar- 
ing eyeballs appeared ready to hurst from 
their sockets, as his respiration became 
stifled by the hug of his antagonist; whilst 
a crimson froth oozed from his lips and nos- 
trils. Had they been alone, without doubt 
a few minutes longer would have ended 
the struggle ; but the companions of the 
taverner had followed them closely down 
stairs, and began to tear Philippe from his 
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hold. Their united efforts dragged him 
off ; noś, however, without the rail of the 
staircase in his hand, and he was hurled 
to the other side of the room. In an in- 
stant, he had seized the bench (which we 
have before spoken of as one of the scanty 
ameublemens of the chamber), and lannched 
it forcibly against his opponents. One of 2 
the party fell; and Philippe would have 8 
possessed himself of his arms the next iny Ś 
stant, when Landry, raising a hcavy axe, ** Ę' 
dashed it on his head, splitting hit skull 
like an egg-shell before it. As the unfor- 
tunate vietim fell, crushed and bleeding, 
upon the ground, the voice of the crier was p 
again heard beneath the windows, as he , i 
uttered, *'It is three hours of the night. "e |! | 
AI is tranquil. Parisiens, dormez !'  '| 
AuBERr. i! 


Spirit of Miscoberp. 


e 
NEW LAND IN 'TBE SOUTHERN OCEAN, 


Oun * friends fast sworn” will recolleet 
that the first Number of the Literary 
FEarld, (p. 11,) contained an announcement 
of the Expedition to the Antarctic Ocean, 
chiefly fitted out under the direction of 
Mr. Charles Enderby ; and which sailed in 
July, 1838, and returned in September last, 
with a most snecessful issue.* 

Those who take an interest in Antarctie 
discovery, will remember that in the years 
1831-2, Mr. John Biscoc, R. N., in com- 
mand of the Tula, a brig belonging to the 
Messrs. Enderby, of liondon, discovered 
two portions of land, about 110? of longi- 
tude apart, in the parallel ofthe Antarctie 
Circle, which were respectively named 
Graham Iand, a Enderby Land. In the 
following year, Mr. Biscoe was again dis- 
patched by these spirited owners, but the 
vessel was wrecked. Nothing discouraged 
by tbis failure, and by the heavy loss 
already incurred, Messrs. Enderby, in con- 
junetion with seven other 1uerchants, 
(Messrs. G. F. Young, W. Borradaile, J. 
W. Buckle, T. Sturge, W. Brown, J. Low, 
and W. Beale,) determined on another 
South Sea sealing voyage, giving special 
instructions to the commander of the ex- 
pedition to push as far as he could to the 
south, in hopes of discovering land in a 
high southern latitude. , R 

The schooner, Efrza Scoft, of 154 tons, 
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commanded hy Mr. John R, and the , "RONDA SE R 
dandy-rigged cutter, Sabrina, of fifty-four |BA-IETSEE Hi 
tons, Mr. H. Freeman, master—the vesscls | NIEENK Z 


dł 
selected for this purpose, having three ję 
chronometers on board, and being well 
equipped, sailed from the port of London 
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* Ą second notice gf this Fxpedition will be 
found in the Liżerary World, vol. i. p. 312. 
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on July 16, 1838. Of this very interesting 
Expedition, the details, extracted from 
the Journal of the Fliza Ścoft, have been 
tommunicated to the Royal Geographical 
Society, by Mr. Charles Enderby, and are 
printed in the Number of the Journal just 
published. | 

Sighting the island of Madeira, the two 
vessels crossed the cquator in 2Ż deg. 
40 min. W. longitude, touched at t 
island of Amsterdam, and, on l)ecembe_ | 
anchored in Chalky Bay, near the sqgath-. 
western angle of the southern islaqd of 
New Zealand. During December,t the 
midsumumer of these latitudes, the wedń) 
"owas stormy, with heavy rain; but 
vessels lay secure in Port Chalky, an ei- 
cellent harbour, about three miles long by 
one broad, on the south-eastern side of 









Chalky Bay; and here they refitted, wa- , 


tered, and prepared for thcir sealing voyage 
to the Frozen Ocean. 

Captain Balleny describes the white 
cliffs of Chalky Island to be not of chalk, 
as might be supposed from thcir name, but 
of hard white rock. There is not the 
vestige of a hut in Port Chalky. Pre- 
servation Bay, to the southward, ix a pic- 
turesque spot, full of islands covered with 
wood; the beauty of the scenery can 
hardły be described ; the soil is good; 
most garden-roots and sceds grow well, 
and rye-grass admirably. There are ne 
inhabitants on this part of the island: 
the ground being covered with„w.ood, pro- 
duces myriads of poisonous Aief; they are 
small and black, with a deep blue tinge, 
and they bite much more severely than a 
niusquito. 

On Jan. 7, 1839, the vessels sailed for 
the southiward ; und on the 11th anchored 
in Campbell Island, where, by a curious 
coincidence, they met Mr. John Miseoe, 
R.N., (already named,) in command of 
the Emma, on a sealing voyage. Onthe 17th, 
they again made sail to the south-east- 
ward: on the l9th, in lat. 54 deg., with 
weather calm and fine, the Aurora Aus- 
tralis was very brilliant. On the 23rd, in lat, 
59 deg, 16 min., long. 173 deg. 20 min. E. of 
Girzenwich, the indicatiens of the vicinity of 
land, as large quantities of sea-weed, mut- 
ton-birds, Se. were so strong, tbat the wea- 
cher being very thick, the vqgssels were hove 
to. On tbe following day they passed: the 
branch of a tree ; but, as it cleared, neither 
land nor ice were in sight, and they conti- 
nued standing to the Ś, S. E, tlll the 27th, 
when in lat. 63 deg. 37 min., long. 176 deg, 
50 min. E., they crossed Capt. Bellingshau- 
sen'B ronte of the Russian corvette, the 
Hostok, in December, 1820, and here they 
saw the first iceberg, CoxŃinuing to the 
southward, over the very spot where com- 
pact ice hał forced the Russian navigator 


„.S. by mer. alt.: wind, north. 
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to alter his course to tlie eastward, the 
vessels, on the 2Żsth, reached thęir ex- 
treme eastern longitude, namely, 178 deg. 
13 min. E. ; and on the following evening, 
in the parallel of 66 deg. 40min., and long. 
177 deg. 50 min., the ruriation observed by 
azimuth was 28 deg. E. At thik time, field- 
ice bounded their southern horizon, and 
numerous large icebergs were in sight. At 
sunset, on.the 30th, in lat. 67 deg., and 
long. 170 deg., the variation observed by 
amplitude was found to be 33 deg. 25 min. 
E. They were now surrounded by ice- 
bergs and small drift ice: the wind during 
the last week had been constantly from 
the westward, varying from N. W. to S.W. 

At noon, on the lst February, the sun 
broke out, and the weather cleared—lat., 
by observation, 65 deg. 45 min. At this 
time no ice was in sight from the mast- 
head ; and they stood to the southward, with 
a fresh brecze, till three o'clock, P.M., when 
they found themselves near the edge of a 
large body of packed ice, and wereobliged to 
tack to the northward to avoid it. This, then, 
was their extreme soath point, as they had 
now rcached the parallel of 69 deg. in long. 
172 deg. 11] min. E., full 220 miles to the 
southward of the point which Bellingshau- 
sen lad been able to attain abont this 
meridian : thus adding one proof more, 
that ice in these regions, even in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of land, is very fur 
from stationary. 

On February 2, they were still embayed 
in field-ice : on the 5th, the water was 
inuch discolourcd, and many feathers were 
secn floating ; and several whales, sea- 
leopards, and penguins were desxcricd. 
They gradually worked to the N.W., to 
clear the ice, against a strong westerly 
wind, which, contrary takthe received opi- 
nion, was found to prevail in these high 
latitudes. 

They sailed onward till Feb. 9, when, 
at Sh. clear, steering west by compass, 
Capt. Balleny got sights for his chronome- 
ters, which gave the ship, by the Port 
Chalky rate, in *long. 164 deg. 29 min. E. 
At 11, a.m., a darkish appeąrance was 
noticed to the S.W.; lat. 5 deg. 37 min. 
At noon, 
the sun shone brightly ; and the appear- 
ance of land was seen to the 5.W., extend- 
ing from west to about sonth—ran for it: 
at th, itwas distinetly made out to be land. 
At 8h., p. m, (having run S.W. 22 m.) they 
got within five miles of it, when was seen 
another piece of land of great height, 
bearing W. by S. At sunset, three separate 
isłands, of good size, were made out, the 
western one being longest. On Feb. 10, 
after running through much drift ice, 
within half a mile, the middle island was 
found completely ice-beund, with high per- 
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pendieular cliffs : from this island to the 
eastern qne, S.W., the sea was in one firm 
and. solid mass, without a passage. On 
Feb. 11th, the land was seen bearing about 
W.S.W. to be of a tremendous height ; 
Capt. Balleny supposes about I2,000 feet, 
and covered with snow: at noon, lat. 66 
deg. 30 min. ; wind, N.W.; temp. 42 deg. 

Next day, they got abrcast of the eastern 
isłand : lat. by ace. 66 deg. 22 min.; long. 
163 deg. 49 min. E. The cutter's boat, went 
ashbore, though there was no landing or 
beach ; but for the bare rocks whence the 
ice-bergs had hroken, it would not have 
been known for land at rst; still, as they 
stood in for it, smoke was plainly seen 
rising from its peuks, Its stone, or, ratlier, 
cinders, also prove this island to be volca- 
nie : the eliffs are perpendienlar. and what 
would probably have bcen valleys and 
beaches, are occupied by solid blocks of 
ice. "They returned on board, and got the 
vessels safely through the drift-ice befgre 
dark. and ran along the land. 

On the 13th, were seen numerous whales, 
pengnins, a few Cape pigeons, and a small 
white bird ; bnt no albatrosses nor molly- 
mawks. P.M. came on athick fog; but 
many whales and seals were secn, with 
icebergs and drift ice. At midnight, lirht 
variable winds, and cloudy dark weather. 

This was tle last time that the land, 
now appropriately named the Bałlleny 
Jsłes, was seen. The group consists of 
five islands, three large and two small; 
the highest of which, niuned Youny Island, 
is estimated at 12,000 feet above the sea. 
It rises in a beautiful peak, which may he 
called Peak Freeman, as being on the 
island whereon the commander of the 
cutter, Sabdrzna, landed.* 

When at the distance of from eight to 
ten miles from the centre island, with the 
extremes of the lund bearing from W. 
round sontherly to E. by S., the accompa- 
nyingy sketch was made by Mr. John 
M'Nal, second mate of the schooner ; the 
outline of the islands is evidently wolca- 
nic, and the smoke which afose from the 
second island to the E., or Buckle Island, 
and the stones brought away from Young 
Island by Mr. Freeman, which prove to be 
scorie and basalt, with crystals of olivine, 
leave no doubt on the subject. These, then, 
are, with the execption of that discovered 
by Bellingshausen, in 69 deg. S., the”"most 
southerly volcanoes known. The eastern- 
most, or Sturge Island, rises also to a 

eak, named Brown's Peuk, but it is not 
half the height of the former. [mmediately 


* Theseislands and peaks are named zoDEEy 
after Mcessrs. G. F. Young, W. Borradaile, J. W. 
Buckle, T. Sturge, W. Brown, J. Row, and W. 
Beale, the spirited CK who united with Mr. 
Enderby in sending out tbi Expedition. 
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off the eastern end of the centre, or Borra- 
daile Island, is a remarkable pinnacle of 


rock, called Beale Pinnacle, which is dc- | 


seribed as rising like a tal lighthouse from 
the waters. "The westernmost, or Row 


Hsland, is low, and offers no remarkable 


feature. 
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| Pertodicals. 
t a: 
, A DTTN O OF THE EGLINTON 
TOURNAMENT, 


; By N. P. Willis. 


1 whs awakened at an early hour, the 
morning after my arrival at Ardrossan, by 
a Land of music in the street. My first 
feeling was delight at seeing a bit of blue 
sky, gf the size of my garret sky-light, and 
g dazzling sunshine on the floor. * Skirl- 
ing” above all the other instrunents of 
the band, the Ilieland bagpipe made the 
air reel with * A” the blue bonnets are over 
the border;”' and, hoisting the window above 
my bead, I strained over the house-leads 
to get u look at the performer. A band 
of a dozen men, in kilt and bonnet, were 
marching up and down, led by a piper, 
somethiny, In the fuce; like theheathen re- 
presentations of Borcas, and on a long line 
of roughly constructed rail-curs were piled, 
two or three deep, a erowd resembling, at 
first sight, a erushed bed of tulips. Bon- 
nets of every cut and colour, from the coure 
tier's green vcwret to the shepherd's homely 
grcy, strugglef at the top, and over the 
sides hunug red legs and yellow legs, cross- 
barred stotkings and buff boots, bare feet 
and pilyrims' sandals. The masqueraders 
scolded and laughed, the boys hullooed, 
the quiet people of Ardrossan stared in 
grave astonishment, and, with the assist- 
ance of some brawney shoulders applied 
to the sides of the overładen vehicles, the 
one unhappy horse got bis whimsieal load 
under way for the Tournament. 

Train followed train, pucked with the 
same motley array, and at ten o'clock, af- 
ter a clean and comfortable Scotch break- 
fast in our host's little parlour, we sallied 
forth to try our luck in the seramble for 
places. After a considerable fight, we 
were seated, each with u man in his lap, 
when we were ordered down by the eon- 
ductor, who informed us that the celiief of 
the Campbells had taken the car for his 
party, and, with his hand in the succeed- 
ing one, he was to go in state (upon a raił- 
road !) to Eglinton. Up swore half a dozen 
Glasgow people, usurpers like ourselves, 
that they would give way for no Campbell 
in the world, and finding a stout hand laid 
on my leg, to prevent qiy yielding to the 
order to quit, I gave in to what might be 
called as pretty a bit of rebelliou$ repub- 
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licanism as you would find on the Missis- 
sippi. The conductor stormed, but the 
Scotch bodies sat firma, and as Scot met 
* Ścot in the fight, I was content to sit it out 
in silence, and take advantage of the vie- 
tory. I learned afterwards that the Camp- 
»bell chieftain was a Glusgow manufae- 
turer, and though he undoubtedly had a 
rigbt to gather his clan, and take piper and 
eagle's plume, there might possibly ębe 
some jealous disapprobation at the bottom 
of his townsmen's rudeness. ' 
Camnbell and his party presently ap- 
eared, and a dozen or twenty vert fine- 
ooking people they were. One Of the 


"4x Jadies, as well as I could see through the 


black lace veil thrawn over her cap- and 
plumes, was a remarkably handsome wo- 
man, and I was very glad when the matter 
was compromised, and the Camphelle 
were distributed among our company. 
We jogęed on at a slow pace toward the 
tournament, passing thousands of pedes- 
trians, the, weń all shod, and the women 
all barefoot,. with thejr shoes in their 
hands, and nearly every onc, in aecord- 
ance with Lord Eglinton's printed request, 
shewing some touch of funcy in dress. A 
e over the shoulder, or a Glengurry 
»onnet, 6r, perhaps, a goose-feather stuck 
janntily in the cap, was enough to shew 
the feeling ofthe wearer, and quite enough 
to give the crowd, all in all, a most festal 
aud joyous aspect. 

The secluded bit of rond- between the 
rail track and castle lodge, Brolhbly never 
before disturbed by more than two vchieles 
at a time, was tkbronged with 4 press of 
wheels as closely jammed as Fleet-street 
ut noon. Countrymen's carts piled with 
women and children, like louds of market- 
baskets in Kent; post-chaises with ex- 
hansted horses, and occenpants straining 
their eyes forward for a sight of the castle; 
carriages of the neighbouring gentry, with 
« bodkins” and over-packed dickeys, all in 
costume ; stout farmers on horseback, with 
plaid and bonnet; gingerbread and ale- 
carts, póny-carts and coal-carts ; wheel: 
barrows with bagęage, and porters with 
*arpet-bags and hat-hoxes, were mixed up, 
in merry confusion, with the most motley 
throng of pedestrians it has ever been my 
tortune to join. The rari-coloured tide 
poured in ut the open gate'ot the custle, 
and, if T had seen no other procession, the 
long-exteunded mass of caps, bonnets and 
pont winding through that shaded and 

zautiful avenue, would have repaid me 
for no small proportion of my subsequent 
discomfort. I remarked, by the way, that 
I did not sec a hat in the entire mile be- 
twcen the porter'ę lodge and the castle. 

The stables. which lay on the left of the 
appronSh, (a large square strueture with 
turreć and lock very like your Methodist 
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churches, dos-a-dos,) presented another busy 
and picturesque scene—horses hzlf capa- 
risoned, men-at-arms, in buff and steel, and 
tbe guy liveries of the nineteenth century, 
pe by the revived glories of the servi- 
de of more knightly times. And this 
art of the scene, too, had its crowd of 
aughing and wondering spectators. 

On reaching the Gothic bridge over the 
Sugton, we came upon a condon of police, 
who encireled the castle, turning the crowd 
off by the bridge, in the direction of the 
lists. Sorry to leave my merry and motley 
fellow-pedestrians, I presented my card of 
invitation, and passed on alone to the cas- 
tle. The sun was, at this time, shining 
with occasional cłoudings over, and the 
award and road, after the two or three 
fine days we hud had, were in the best 
condition for every purpose of the tourna- 
ment. Two or three noble trees, with 
their foliage nearly to the ground, stood 
betwcen me and the front of the castle as 
I ascended the slope above the river, and 
the lifting of a stage curtain could scarecly 
he more sudden, or the scene of a drama 
more effectiveły composed, than the pic- 
ture diselosed by the last step upon the 
terrace. Any just description of it, in- 
dced, must read like n paper from the 
* prompter”s book.” 1 stood for amoment 
exactly where you wonld have placed uu 
audience. On my left. rose a noble eastle 
with four round towers, the entrance 
thronged with men-at-arnns, and busy 
comers and goers in every variety of cos- 
tume. On the green sward, in front of the 
castle, lounged threc or four gentlemen 
archers in suits of green silk and velvet. 
A eluster of grooms under an immense 
tree, on the right, were fitting two or three 
superb horses with their armour and caja- 
risons, while one beautiful blood palfrey, 
whose fine liiabs and delicately veined 
head and neck were alone visible under 
his embroidered saddle and gorgeous trap- 
pings of silk, was held by two * tigors" ata 
short distance, Still farther, on the right, 
stood a eluster of gnily decorated tents, 
and in and out of the loopedsup curtain of 
the fartbest, passed constantly the slight 
forms of lady-archers in caps, with snowy 
plumes, kirtles of green velvet, and petti- 
coats of white satin, quivers at their backs, 
aud bows in their hands=one tall and 
stately girl (an Ayrshire lady, of very un- 
common beauty, whose name I took some 
pains to inquire) CC by her grace 
and dignity, above all. 

The inch ground was I well com- 
posed-—the farther side of the lawn making 
a sharp descent to the small river which 
bends around the castle, the opposite shore 
tlronged with thonsands of spectators 
watching the scene" have described, and 
in tho distance, behind them. the winding 
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avenue railed in for tle procession, hid- 
den anć disclosed by turns among the 
noble trees ofthe park, and alive, through- 
out its whole extent, with the multitudes 
crowding to the lists. "There was a chi- 
valrie splendor in the whole scene, which 
I thought, at the time, would repay one for 
a long pilgrimage to see it, even should the 
clouds, which, by this time, were coming 
up very threateningly from the horizon, 
put a stop to the tournament altogether. 

On entering the castle hall, a lofty room 
hung round with arras, trophies of the 
chase, ancient shields, and armóur of every 
description, I found myself in a crowd of 
a very merry and rather a motlcy cha- 
racter=knights half armed, esquires in 
bufi, paliners, halberdiers, archers, and 
servants in modern livery ; here and there 
a lady, and here and there a speectator 
like myself; and in a corner by one of the 
Gothie windows—= what think you?—a 
ininstrel?—a grey-haired harper? -—a 
jester ? Guess again !—a reporter for the 
Trmes! With a * walking dictionary ” at 
his elbow, in the person of the fat butler 
of the castle, he was inquiring out the 
various charactera in the crowd, and the 
rapidity of his stenographie jottings down, 
(with their lucid apparition in print two 
days after, in London,) would, inthe times 
represented by tle costumes about him, 
have burnt him at the stake for u wizard, 
with the consent of every knight in Chris- 
tendom. 

l was received by the knight-marshal 
of the lists, who did the honours of hos- 
pitality for Lord Eglinton during his pre- 
paration for the * passage of arms; and 
finding an old friend under the grey beard 


and scallop shell of a venerable palmer, 


whose sandal and bare toes I chanced to 
stumble over, we passed in together to the 
large dining-room of the castle. * Lunch” 
was on the table, und some two hundred 
of the Earl's out-lodging guests were busy 
ut knife and fork, while here and there 
were visible some of thosę unconscious 
anachronisms which, to me, made the zest 
of the tournament—pilgrims eating Peri- 
gord pies; esquires, dressed after the man- 
ner of the tbirteenth century, diving most 
scientińcally into the richer veins of pates 
de foie gras ; dames in ruff and farthingale, 
discussing błue blanc-mange, and a knight, 
with an over-night headach, calling out 
for a cup of tea! 
(To be continued.) 
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THE GOVERNESR. BY THE COUNTESS OF 
BLESRINGTON. , 
[THE purpose of these volumes is to por- 
tray the trial and eAńdurance of a family 
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governess, one of a class of persons, who, 
to quote a vulgarism from the work, are 
not themselves ladies, but are expected to „ 
teach others tó become so. And a sorry 
trial have these * ministering angels” of 
fashion and Inxuty ; and many a scene of 
struggling virtue do their eventful lives* 
resent to that half of thc world which 
nows not how the other half lives. 

ln the whbłe circle of contemporary 
female writers, there is none possessinę 
Higher qualifications for sketching this 
phase of high life, than the accomplished 
authąress of the work before us. Gifted with 
a lively fancy, extraordinary keenness of, 
observation, a nice perception of the ridi- 
culoas, and a just appreciation of what is 
amiable in our nature, the Countess of 
Blessington is acknowledged to have: pro- 
duced the most finished pictures of fashion- 
able life yet presented to the reading world. 
Perchance, her wit may, occasionally, 
betray her into the verge of caricalura ; al- 
though the absurdities of high life, and the 
fantastic tricks of what is termed, good su- 
ciety, are more extravagant than the work- 
ing-day world takes them to be. Still, this 
overchurgingthis sątirical governing— 
is not requisite in Lady Blessinyton's 
novels and tales, to relieve them of dulness 
or cominon-place ; for her ladyship's style 
is at once pure and graceful, and her nar- 
rative of occurrences has such an air of 
probability, and, let us add, norelty, that 
such high_seasoning might surely be dis- 
pensed with. * This judgment, may, how- 
ever, be erroneous on our part; and we 
may have set the appetites of society at 
too high or low a polnt of purity. 

<'[he Governcss” is a sweet portrait ; 
indeed, sweeter than Mr. Parris's frontis- 
picce may lead the render to expect.] 

Clara Mordaunt was the only child and 
orphan of a merchant, whose unsuccessful 
speculations had led to bankruptcy and 
suicide. Brought up in affluence, large 
sumas had been expended in her education, 
and, being gifted with great natural abili- 
ties, her proficiency satisfied, not only her 
dotinę father, bnt surprised the professors 
who instructed her. Mr. Mordaunt was 
considered to be immensely rich, and, at 
one period, was so, until the demon, Ava- 
rice, urged him te risk the wealth he pos- 
sessed, in the hope of acquiring more. 
The success that crowned his first specu- 
lations led tę still more venturous ones, 
until ruin and disgrace threatened him, 
and he filed from them to— death, leaving 
his orphan daughter wholly dependant on 
her aunt, Mrs. Waller, the widow of a co- 
łonel, with only the smałl pension allowed 
her as such. 'The sunumer friends, who 
had flocked round the hospitable board of 
Mr. Mordaunt duriug his proce y, were 
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the first to censure his profusion, now that 
they could no longer profit by it; they 
discovered a thousand faults in him whom 
they had so lately flattered, until, tired of 
the subject, they agreed that his ruin and 
death, with the Korrid manner of it, were 
sach shocking incidents, that it made 
them uncomfortable to think of him, and, 
consequently, in ceasing to remember the 
father, they also forgot his child. Mrs. 
Waller had been schooled in advgrsity, 
and had acqnired all the wisdom of expt- 
rience, without any of the bitterness that 
is but too apt to accompany it. She had 
taught her niece, during her days ef pros- 
perity, to estimate at their just-ralue the 
professiońs of admiration and friendship 
which were hcaped on her, so that, when 
poverty overtook Clara, it found her not 
unprepared for some of the worst erils jt 
infiicts—the desertion of those who had 
passed for friends. She was pensive, but 
resigned, being determined to exert every 
means tha. her finished education afforded 
her, of eaming an honourable subsistence, 
rather than encroach on the narrow pit- 
tance of her aunt. Clara Mordaunt was 
now in her twentieth year, though she 
might have passed for serenteen, from the 
juvenile lightness of her figure, and the 
delicate beauty and timid bashfulness of 
her face. She was singalarly lovely, with- 
ont being strictly regular in features, and 
possessed a most distingnished air. 
[Under the protection ofethis kind aunt, 
our Governess enters upon *aridus engage- 
ments; first with a Mrs. Williamson, a 
haughty, cruel motlter, whose fondness 
for her family extends to her receiving the 
cldest daughter at dessert. Here is a 
cheerless pieture.of the nursery ; especially 
for one * reared in the lup of luxury, and 
aceustomed to ull the elegancies of life.”] 
On the fourth story, at which they ar- 
rired out of breath, they were shewn into 
a large apartment at the back of the 
honse, the windows of which commanded 
a view of the roofs and chimneys of the 
adjacent ońes, enlivened by occasional 
lines drawn across the parapets, on which 
waćed sundry draperies of various colours, 
testifying the extent of the wardrohes, as 
well as washing propensities of the house- 
maids in the vicinity, The room was scan- 
tily and meanly furnished; four straight- 
backed chnirs were placed round a large 
table covered with a green, cloth, on which 
many a stain ofink attested the careless- 
ness, if not the industry, of the occapants 
of the chamber. Another large table, 
p against the wall, was piled with 
nks, slates, drawiug-paper, pencils, and 
cołours, and a piano-fórte fomned a pen- 
dant to it at the ocher side. Large maps 
were imng on the walls, all of them sprib. 
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bled over with ink and pencil marka, and 
a ceupboard graced the corner, filled with 
delf and glass of the commonest descrip- 
tion for daily use. "The carpet was stained 
all over, and the curtains had lost their 
pristine hue; in short, the apartment 
presented the most cheerless, if not dis- 
gusting aspect, and, being due north, was 
deprived ot all sunshine. | 

[Mr. Williamson was a fat, red-faced, 
portly-looking man, with a blue coat and 
white waisteoat, and bearing a sort of 
family likeness, in air and manner, as 
well as in dress, to the butler who stood 
behind his chair. Here is a graphie pie' 
ture of his dinner company :— 

At the top, presided the mistress of the 
mansion, attired in pink satin, not of a 
ale hne, trimmed with a profusion of 
londe łace. A parure of emerald, set in 
diamonds, graced her neck and arms, 
whose tint partook more of the rose than 
of, the lily; and this mólauge of red und 
green reminded the beholder of a radish. 
Artifcial damask roses were twined in her 
tresses, which, * like angels" visits, were 
few and far between;” bat, tha: te 
flowers might not appear too sim. . u 
large emerald, set in diamonds, was -" uck 
in the centre of cach rose. An Irish harun, 
whose pedigree was longer than his cnral. 
and better filled than his parse, fille: the 
seut of honour next to the hostese: and, 
at her other hand, sat a SŚcots Ie.ronet, 
who partook not a /eefle of the good things 
set before his. A lady in a jonquil sat 
dress, worun under a blonde lace, and 
decked in a snit of Brazil amothysts, 
with a lilac dóreć covering her flaxeu 
locks, sat next the Hibernian lord ; and a 
dame, robhed in Maria-Louisa blue satin, 
with her head, neck, and arms ornuniented 
wit topazes, guiltless ot having cver 
basked in an orient sun, was placed beside 
the Ścottish chief. Two plainly-habited 
gentlemen, who talked continually about 
« the House,” and two gnardsmen, who 
talked ns continnally about Crocky's, 
came next ;'and a young man, fat and 
slcek, with shining hair, and diamond 
studs in bis chemżse, sat opposite to Clara, 
who was placed between the master of 
the honse and an elderly man, with a most 
benign conntenance, who politely offered 
her the frnit placed near him. 

[A Mra. Marsden, and her son, Mr. 
Hercules Marsden, a West Indian, are, 
also, visitors of tbe Williamsons : they are 
an unpleasing pair; the former being a 
bronzed mamma, resembling a discoloured 
bust fonnd at Herculanenm; while her 
son, a vulgar heartless rake, falls in love 
with Clara, makes infamous proposals to 
her, and pnrsues her to the end—=not of 
the chapter, but ofthe work. In this por- 
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tion are some admirabie sketches of the 
habits qf upper servants, with portraits of 
Hopkins and Betsey, from the life. The 
w iinuisonź are vulgar folks, as tbis ex- 
tract, from a description of their * place in 
the eonntry,”” conveys:-—] 

The freshiiicsa of the air, and the.bcauty 
of the park, which not all the incongruous 
buildings, iv the shape of temple, hermit- 
age, tower, and ruin, with which the bad 
tuste of Mrs. Williamson had intersected 
it, eould destroy, produced a feeling of 
[pali in Clara, to which her inind had 
ong bcen a stranger. pent up as she hra 
been in the cheerless atmosphere of a back 
attiec in RBrook-street. Those only who 
love the country, and have, for a consider- 
able period, been condemned to a residence 
in a city, can imagine the gratification 
she felt as the light breeze fanned her 
chcek, and played wmid her tresses, and 
her feet trod the celastie turf, over which 
many a majestie oak and spreading chqst- 
nut-tree thbrew their wide shadow. The 
carols of the birds, too, and even the cawing 
ot the rooks, stole pleasuntly on her ear, 
and as a pheasant flew from out a eover, 
or a bure bounded across the grass, she 
ielt seme portion of the delight with which 
the sięht of similar objects and scenes had 
formerly been wont to inspire her. But 
«non came the memory of the happy past, 
recalled by the picture before her. The 
happy past, when she wandered through a 
leautifu)j park, unspoilt by bud taste, 
leaning on the arm of a doting father. or 
supporting that of a not less affectionate 
aunt, --when every face sbe met beamed 
on her witb smiles of gratitude, and every 
tongue blessed her. Now, a stranger, a 
dependant, condemned to ea* the bitter 
Hrcad of swrvitude ; she who had so often 
lizhtened the sense of it in others. 

An inexplicable sympathy between the 
beauties of nature and the hmnan heart 
exists, when that heart bas never been 
viłiated by passion, or sullied by erime ; 
aud never is this sympathy so powerfully 
ielt as when the sentiments'of kindness, 
repeled by those hy whom we are brought 
in contact, seek to expand themselves to- 
wards ali that excite plensurable emo- 
tions. "Then it is tha' the blue vault above 
us, and the green turf beneath, the um- 
brageous trecs, the rippling waters, and the 
flower-enamelled meads, seem ax frtnds 
to whom we turn, and never in vain, for 
consolution, for sympathy. : 

[A Mr. Seymour is here introduced, 
whose general conduct is a foil to the 
coarseness of the impetuous Marsden. 
But scandal ensues, and the poor Gover- 
ness qnits Stratton Park on account of 
some suspected penchant for the good 
sonl, Williamson, who inenrs his wife's 
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ire for offering Clara a biscuit and a glass 
of Madeira at dessert. Upon her return 
to London, she meets in the coach a friend » 
of her father, a benevolent quaker, and his 
uanghter; and these good Samaritans, (Mrs. 
Waller dying,) now became the protectors 
of Clura. The quaker is a man of for-' 
tune, hut of simple habits of life ; and, of 
course, is easily deceived. Ile places her 
with a rich lady, very hospitable and good 
natnred, but a pitiably vain old cercature 
4—M rs, Vincent Robinson, of Hanover- 
sqnare : she Aad becn a beauty ; a fact few 
persons beside herself were disposed or 
even able to remember. | . 

Persons were not wanting who assisted 
to keep alive this erroneous impression in 
her ngind : these were chiefly to be fonnd 
among the needy Aabitućs of her mansion, 
who realfy admired the agrómens of her 
well-furnished honse, and excellent din- 
ners, even more than they professed to 
admire the mistress of the mansion. 
Dowerlcss widows, portionless maiden 
ladies, separated wives with small allow- 
ances, superannuated colonels and half-pay 
captains, with a whole herd of male and 
female writers, whose literary cełebwitćs 
were as limited as their fame, or pecuniary 
resources, formed the coterie of Mrs. Vin- 
cent Robinson. 

Mrs.Vincent Robinson was a small, thin 
woman, with features sharply defined, and 
cyes that still rolled for the admiration to 
which, some forty years before, they might 
have beeń adtustomed. The skin was 
drawn tightly over her face, leaving on it 
deep linex, traced by that disrespecter of 
persons, Time—some three or fonr of 
which cerossed her narrow and retreating 
forehead, while others extended from her 
nostrils to the corners of her mouth, and 
not a few encircled her eycs. An expres- 
sion of imbecility, amounting to chiłdish- 
ness, pervaded her face, and eontrasted so 
ludicrously with the marks of age im- 
pressed on it, that it was difficult to con- 
template her without an inclination to 
smile. Her slight figure was enveloped 
in a robe of delicate muslin, lined with 
pale pink silk, confined ronnd the waste 
by a cetnfere of the same colour. A large 
bouquet of rare flowers graced her bust, 
the brown and withered portion of which, 
visible throngh the opening of her dress, 
reminded one of an Egyptian mumm 
decked with flozyers. A fantastic cap, with 
pink ribbons passed through the ringlets 
of her wig, completed her costume, and 
her robe being unusually short, permitted 
the display of a pair of feet resemhbling the 
tongues of zcindeęy, attached to legs like 
wałking-sticka, in tight wilk cases. [We 
shall return to this clever work in our 
next] » 
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FLOUNCING Out of a room, and shutting the door 
violently after them, is a trick peculiar to vulgar 
people: and is often practised by those in power 
against those they accuse, bit will not hear ac- 

„ quitted —Zady Blessington. 

Gourmandism and Epicurism.—Let me efface the 
last term, which is so injuriousły and go falsely 
applied to the philosopher from whom it takes its 
name; and let me not confound his refined morał 
system, with the indulgence in sensual enjoyments 
of those professing themselves epicureans. 1 have 

* never, without indignation, heard the term applied, 
since I read Browne's Znquiries into Pulłgar and 
Common Errors, and yet I was about to use it in 
this injurious sense ; 80 prone are we to cor'inue lu 
errors we have once believed. But, how many of 
our opinions are founded on equally errongous pre- 
mises.—/7bid. : 

The President Steam-ship has been described, 
though not by her builders, as '' the largest ship in the 
world ;” a statement which is strangely at vtriance 
with fact, as a comparison of her dimensions with 
those of a ship of war will prove. The following are 
the principal dimensions of a first-rate line of battle 
ship, visited by our friend and correspondent Fyryan, 
for the purposes of this account, in the Safurday 
Magazine, No. 69. a 
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Length of the lower gun-deck «-.1.1..... 205 
—— mma KEEL for tonNAgE ............ 170 
Extreme width ..-...«.«socosasaooonosiosecosese BŚ 
Depth of the hold... „..adesae sus osopasacoosic Ż3 
Height of figure-head from keel ......... 56 
in the midships .......:.22022002..0 BO 
of the taffrail ...02030%928000 00 290 RQ 64 
Burden in tons, 2,700. , 


This enormous ship was armed as follows: 


On the lower deck ..d..ę4hs0 f 30 32-pounders. 


2 68-carronades. 
On the middle deck ...... 34 32-pounders. 
On the main deck ......... _ 34 32-pounders. 
On the quarter deck rw T w ON: 
2 I8-hounders. 
2 32-carronudes. 
Guns 120 

Swedrńborgians. — The number of rerognised 
members in Great Britain was, in 1822, estimated at 
between 2,500 and 3,000; but the number of at- 
tendants and general favourers of the doctrines, 
was far greater. In Lancashire, they were supposed 
to amount to 10,000. In London, they have now 
thrce chapels. In Scotland they have three or four 
small congregations. In Ireland, one ; but in Wales 
none. — The Christian Religion; New Łibrary of 
Useful Knowledge; diligently compiled, and neatly 
printed. 


Whale Fishery.--The British ships have returned 

+from Greenland and Davis's Straite : the deficiency 

this year is 2,435 imperia) tuns of oił, and 170 tons 
of whalebone.—Edinburgh Advertiser. 


Plattery—An exquisite „instance of flattery is 
related of a maid of honour in France, who, bcin 
asked by the Queen what o'clock it was, answere 
« What your majesty pleąses.” 

, J/omen are taken special carg.of in Russia; for, 
in all the residences of the ancient ezars were 
sei or large tents; like pavilions upon the roof, 
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On the forecastle 


„AŻEreln the women were shut up. 
„NPompey'+ Pillar and Cleopatra'e Needle are stated 
«(by M. Main, a Frenchman at, Alexandria, to be 
onły cement-—Forsigh Gwayterty Review. 
Johnsoniana:—Ob this popular collection, Cadell 
the publięker, told Hannah More that he sold 4,000 
the firąf week of ita publication. 
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Large Fish.—A very fine specimen of the maiegre, 
(Scizna dquila, Cuv.) one of the largest of scaly 
fishes, was lately caught in the Tyne, at Newcastle. 
The specimen measured flve feet two inches, and 
has been purchased by the Natura] History Society. 
—Newcastie Journał. . 


Cambridge University.=The present number of 
students is 1,825, out of which number, in the 
seventeeu colleges of the University, are 1,217 living 
in chamhers in the cołleges, and 608 in apartnients 
in the town.—7':mes, 

Steam from the Ketile.—lhe steam which issues 
from the spout of a tea-kettle is no hotter, as mea- 
sured by a thermometer, than the boiling liquid 
within; and yet, when condensed in a body of cold 
water or ice, it gives out as much heat as one thou- 
sand times its weight of boiling water would do. 
"This heat of steam, which is insensible to the ther- 
mometer, is called latent heat, and it difiers in 
quantity for different kinds ofwapour—Dr. Ure. 


Resuscitątion from Drowning.—Dr. Fairbrothcr, 
of Clifton, has received the Bristol Humane Śoci- 
cty's Silver Medal for this discovery: namely, by 
closing the patient's mouth with his finger, sucking 
off the foul air from his lungs through the nostrils, 
and promoting respiration by pressing on the abdo- 
mina] muscles on the side. The usual method is to 
inflate the Jungs.—Liferary Gazette. 

Iliuminating Dials,—The mode of illuminating 
the dial of the Horse Guards clock, by reflection, is 
far from new; the same method having becn em- 
ployed at Glasgow, in 1826, to illuminate the face of 
the clock of the Tron church. 


Postage.—Lady Blessington cleverly refers to the 
Post, as "the only circulating medium wherein the 
advantages to the poor are more considered than 
those to the rich.” 


Royal Georgc.—Another survivor of this ill-fated 
shij» has bcen discovered at Yarmouth. His name 
is Thomas Bowles : he is seyventy-nine years of age, 
and when the vessel turned over, was in the act of 
getting the seventh gun over, to the starboard side. 
He was picked up by a boat belonging to the Union, 
eighty guns, was taken on board, and soon after 
draughted to the Prznce Royal, ninety-eight guns, 
and was in her in Lord Howe's celebrated action oft 
Cadiz. — Times. 


« Anything for a quiet life. "—FRvery sacrifice of 
volition nade to attain this desired end, renders it 
more dificult to be acquired, as wives are never 
tired of demanding concessions which thcy know, 
by experience, they can enforce.—Zady Blessingion. 


Iron Railings.—Every one must have observed 
the destruective combination of lead and iron, from 
railings being fixed in stone with the former metal, 
and the oxygen of the atmosphere keeping up the 
galvanie action between the two metals. A corre- 
spondent of the Mechanics Magazine proposes to 
prevent this waste by substituting zinc for lead; in 
which case the galvanic influence would be inverted, 
'« the whole of ite action woułd tall on the zinc, and 
the iron would 'be preserved; and, as zinc is oxi- 
dated with difficulty, it would, at the same time, 
be scarcely acted on; the one remaining uninjured, 
and the other nearly so. Paint, formed of the oxide 
of zine, for the same reason, would preserve iron, 
exposed to the atmosphere, infinitely better than 
e 2 paint, which is composed of oxide of 
ead,.” , 


Pins.—The largest pln manufactory in this coun- 
try is at Lachford, in Lancashire, which, in full 
work, will give empłoyment to 1,000 men, women, 
and children. The number of pins made averages 
15,000,000 or 16,000,000 per week. 
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ANCIENT DOMESTIC ARCHITEC- 
TURE. 
"IANSIONS OF ENGLAND IN THE OLDEN TIME. 


Drawn on Stone, in tha linted ay, by Joseph Nush. 
Fulio. 1830. M'Lean. 


« Ir is the province and prerogative of 
genius to invest, with a peculiar charm 
and interest, everything it produces or 
touches: it has, also, the power of crea- 
tion, or, rather, of giving novelty and ori- 
ginality to things that escape the ken of 
common minds. Whether in the capacity 
of poet or artist— whether its implenient 
be the pen or the pencil-—it works out new 
and impressive results: it may be truly 
suid te * give to airy nothing a locał.ha- 
bitution und a name.” "he writings of 
anany of the olden as well as of modern 


poets, will both exemplify and justify these 


remarks, and the paintings of several 
artists mieht be cited in further corrob- 
oration ; but we must confine our atten- 
tion and commments to the volume before 
us, in support of our axiom. The cold 
matter-of-fact, the common-placc topo- 
zrapbical draftsman, could make drawiugs 
of the buildings delineated in this volume, 
with equal fidelity as to the lines, forms, 
and proportions of the architecture of 
euch edifice, and of its separate parts und 
features ; but he could never produce such 
pictures, or give to them such tones of 
colour, or such meaning und expression as 
Mr. Nash has done in the different and 
varied drawings here exeluntel. Each 
teems with auction and import; each tells 
a tale and touches a chord of the imagi- 
nation, which vibrates in unison with 
«days of gore.” As the © pleasures of 
memory,” and the * plensures of imagi- 
nation,  ure amongst the greatest bless- 
inga of human life, there are few things 
that tend more esseutialty to udminister 
to these mentul attributes than the works 
of the skilful artist. Appealing, as they do, 
to the corporeal and to the mental cyc—to 
the cnltivated and to the znlettered mind, 
they afford both amusement and instrue- 
tion ; they flash conviciion on every sen- 
sibłe observer, and even make strong im- 
pressions on those who disregurd the lan- 
guage of poetry, and who pass unleeded 
the renerahle ruins of former days, As 
shewn by Mr. Nash's drawings, they ex- 
cite a latont curiosity which even sur- 
passcs that of their prototypes; as highly- 
wrongłt miniature portraits are more 
pleasing than the faces represented. 

The volume before us contains twenty- 
six drawinęgs, being exterior and interior 
views of fifteen different old mansions. 
In exterior śeaties, we find enriclied ga- 
bles, chimney-słiafiz, porches, arches, and 
buy-wiidiny: ; whilst the interiors słrew 
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halls with timber ceilings, caryed screens, 
minstrel-gallerics, large fire-placęs with 
andirons, $e.; picture-gallerics, drawing- 
rooms, Śc,; and each of these is charac- 
terized and adorned with figures in appro- 
priate costume, either grouped in expres- 
sive action, or singły, but appositeły, 
placed. All the accessories of furniture, 
pictures, and carvings; of dogs, horses, 
and otber animals; are in unison and har- 
mony with the respective Scenes and times. 
The artist has not only called up * spirits 
from the vasty deep,” but they have 
oheyed his summons, and are brought 
before the eye in all the verisimilitude of 
life and action. * 

Had the poet, Gray, who certainly 
studied ancient architectnre, kelheld such 
drawing» ax those produced by Mr. Nash, 
he wonld have sketched a better and more 
appropriate picture than that in his Long 
Nłory; although there are some skilful 
touches in many parts of that piece of 
poctical portraiture :— 


« In Britain's isle, no matter wherc, 
An ancient piłe of building stands, 
The Huntiugdons and Hattons there 
Kmployed the power of fany hands, 
To raise tle cciling's fretted hcight, 
© Fach panel witk achievements clothing; 
Rich windows that exclude the light, 
And passages that lead to nothmg.” 


However picturesqne and seductive to 
the eye these drawings of old mansiona 
may be, and however veneruble and im- 
posing the bnildings themselves, it must 
be adinitted that they are but ill adapted 
to the present refined and sumptnous 
habits of the nobles and gentry of tle 
land. ln the dnys of huwkinę, tonrna- 
ments, and chivalry, when the fuir inmates 
participated in each of those pursuits, and 
when armonr and leathern doublet: were 
the dandy habits of young knights and 
squires, these were snituble abodes ; they 
assimiłated with the paraphernalia of a 
rude but hbospitable Pope and with the 
domestic warfarc which too often pre- 
vailed. » 

The subjects delincuted in this volune, 
comprise parts of the old houses of East 
Basham, Norfołk ; Hatfield, Hertfordshire; 
Ockwells, 'Berks; Wakehurst, Snssex ; 
Bramshill, Hants; Crewe IIall, Cheshire ; 
Southam, Gloucestershire ; Westwood, 
Worcestershire ; Beddington, Loseley, and 
Sutton Place, Surrey; Boughton-Mal- 
herbe, Penshurt, and Franks, Kent; Ho!- 
land Ilouse, Kensington ; and Haddon 
Hall, Derbyshire. 

In the banqucting-hall of the last 
mansion,* the artist has, with much taste 
and skill, represented the ** boisterous 


* Transferred to the Ziłerary World, by courtesy 
of the artist and publisher. 
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merriment of the mumming at the Christ- 
inas feytivities ;”” when the lord of misrule 
was let lQose ; when morris-dancers, the 
hobby-horse, the dragon, the giant, the 

« snalvage man,” Se, were assembled, and 

indulged BSM the praetical jokes and pe- 

rilous pranks of athletic dexterity. Callot 

or Jlogarth conld not have delincated the 

acene more forcibly, more justly, or with 

more effective humour. 

The following account of the nature 
and intent of the volume is printed by the 
urtist ; und we cannot help regretting 
that such a series of drawiugs is not more 
umply described and elucidated, than by 
two small pages of letter-press : 

« Jn producing A set of views of the pie- 
turesque architecture of the mansions of 
Eogland, the artist's object has bcen to 
i. them in a new and attractive 
ight ; not us many of them now appear, 
uloomy, desolate and neglected, but fur- 
nished with the rude comfort of the aarły 
times of *merry England, or exhibitiug 
the more splendid luxury and elegant hos- 
pitality of later periods: in short, to re- 
present the *stately homes of England, 
glowine with the genial warmth of thcir 
fire-sides, and enlivened with the presence 
of their innates and gnests, enjoying the 
recreations and pustimes, or celebrating 
the festivals, af our ancestors. "Thus, not 
ouly the domestie urchitecture of past 
ages, but the costumes and habits of Eng- 
łand in * tle olden time,” are brought be- 
fore the eye; and, in attempting this, the 
artist has endcavoured to place himself in 
the position of a visitor to these ancient 
edifices, whose fancy peoples the doserted 
halls, stripped of all movcahle ornaments, 
and looking damp and chcerless, with the 
family and household of the * old English 
gentleman” surroundcd by thcir evcry-day 
comforts, sharing the more rare and boun- 
teous hospitalities offered to the guests, or 
partuking of the boisterous merriment of 
Christmas gambols.”' 

Fascinated by such drayings as those 
of Mr. Nash, and others by Mr. llichard- 
son, in his valuable „Architectural Remains 
of the Reigne of Elizabeth and „łames 1.,* 
the reading and thinking p of society 
will naturally seek for full and accurate 
information on the subject ; and we cannot 
better assist them in such laudable jaquiry 
than ky referring to Britton's Archifec- 
tural Antiquities of Great Britain, vol. il., 
in which there is an ample essay on 
Ancient Domestic Architecture ; to Mr. 
Ilowitt's very interesting work, entitled 
fural Life in England ; and to a work by 
the same author, on the ere of publica- 
tion, entitled 7 zsiźs to Remarkable Places. 


J a s 


e 
* Noticed in the Zr/erary World, vol. i. p. 82. 
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[From Mr. Nash's ** Deseription of the 
Plates,” we quote the tollowing appro- 
priate pendent to the views of Haddon:| ,„ 

« Huddon Hall, near Bakewell, in Der- 
byshire, is so well known, from its pietu- 
resque situation in a country celebrated 
for its enchanting scenery, und from its 
interąst as a fine specimen of the old cas- 
tellaled mansion, that it is almost super- 
fluous to give any description of a place 
so frequentty described and illustrated. 
"lt is, probably, pe most perfect of the 
ancient baronial mansions remaining ; 
and js certainly better caleulated than any 
other to conrey an idea of the large estuh- 
lishment and extensive hospitality of the 
oldsEnglish baron. I[t has been untenanted 
more than a century, but has escaped the 
fute which, under such cirenmstances, 


eusually befals the residenees of the old 


nobility : these, to suit the more moderate 
household and private style of living of 
their succeszors, are graduwly pared down 
until a vcry small portion of the once 
prinecly mansion cin be traced iu the 
dilapidated farm-house. This may be re- 
garded us the *sixth uge” of the decay- 
ing mansion, previous to its ruined state, 
when the ivy-mantled walls afford shelter 
only to owls, forming the 
: last scene of all, 

That ends this strange eventful history. 
Haddon Tall has been erected at varions 
times, and affords excellent examples of 
the several styles of domestic architecture, 
from the caHy pointed to the Tudor and 
Elizabethan. Haddon was, originally, a 
<barton, or farm, uppertaining to the 
lordship of Bakewell, wlich was given by 
William the Conqueror to his natural son, 
William Peverell. 1t became forfeited to 
the crown, and passed to the Avenell 
family, and in the reign of Richard I. it 
came into the possessiun of Sir Richard de 
Vernon by marriage ; thenceforth becon- 
ing the chief residence of the Vernon fa- 
mily, until, by the marriage of Dorothy 
Vernon with Sir John Manners, second son 
of Thomas, the first Earl of Rutland, which 
title he inherited, it came into possession of 
the Manners family, throngh whom it has 
descended to the present Duke of Rutland. 
His Grace, with good taste and laudable 
rercrence for a* noble relic, preserves it 
intact for the gratification of ull admirers 
of our national antiquities. The tapestry, 
panelling, amd cornice, in the drawinęg- 
room (Plate 21), and the shields in the 
dining-room (Plate 22), yet remain. The 
long gallery (Pate 23) is (the furniture ex- 
cepted) in ncarly the state it appears; the 
carved wainscotjng and the ornamented 
ceiling continuiug in asperfect state since 
the room was ornamented in the time of 

tŃzaheth. 1t is represented pócepied 
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by a family party in the costume ofCharles 
It was, probably, used as a ball-room, 

aps well as for promenading: and from 
ience we may suppose IDorothy Vernon 
eloped with her lover on the day of her 
sister's nuptials. The banqueting-hall is 
rnade the scene of the boisterous merri- 
ment of the munming at Christmas festivi- 
ties ; the morris-dancers, with the hobby- 
horse, the dragon, the giant, and the 
<salvage man, all take part in the 
poc and the rude mirth and jollity of 
the time grows *fast and furious” under 
the influence of the wassail bowl :ę the 
noble guests are entering the hall to wit- 
ness the enjoyment of their honsehold and 
retainers. The chapel (Plate 25) ix a good 
specimen of the early pointed Gothic, and 
is one of the most ancient portions of:ihe 
building remaining. The chancel con-' 
tains two large high pews, reaching nearly 
to the altar on each side; the one being 
for the lord of the mansion and his family, 
the other for their gnests; the domestics 
and tenantry occupying the henches in 
the aisle. Hats were commonly worn in 
churches, even so late as Charles II., as 
representcd in the plate.” 


CITRISTMAS: PANTOMIMES. 

« The delights—the ten thousand million de- 
lights of a pautomime, come streaming upon us 
now.*—Dickens's Life of Grimaldi. 

Huzza ! for Christmas: the hobbling old 
year has nearly limped away, und with it, 
we hope, al of grief or sudhess that has 
occurred to dim its progress ; thę time has 
arrived again when all that remains of 
harmless misrnle und revelry, in merrie 
England, is about to revive from its long 
twelvernosth's trance; and once more kiń- 
dle our hearts to enter into the honest 
mirth and hospitality of our ferefathers, 
before they became too expensive in their 
pleasures, and too knowing for such sim- 
ple merriment. 

True it is, that the ancient glories of 
Christmas have faded around our hearths, 
since the blaze of the yale-log threw its 
checrful ligbt over the bright nrmonr and 
quaint mouldings, the roflicking guests 
and antique furniture, of the old famiły- 
hall. The din of the mummers, and the 
ootent spiritsa of the wasaail-bowl, no 
onger contribute to our revelry; the 
sickly melrncholy of tbe modern drawing- 
room ballad has snpplantce the Lomely 
Anglo-Norman sal. but still, Christmas 
has returned, and, with it, such fun and 
Joyotlsness as refinement now allows uu 
to paz of, ; 

4 the head of all its.caietics, at least 
in our still chiltiwh opinion, stands the 
pantomite, Wc ręślly unticipate it for 
mantłia Męfore, anó When. at last, the 
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name is announced in the bills, our expec- 
tation has arrived at a pitch that is ac- 
tually intolerable. Come with ua to the 
theatre, dear reader, and take your place 
beside us. [o not wait for an introdue- 
tion; we have endcavoured to keep you 
pleasant company since we first launched 
our little book on the tide of public opi- 
nion, and we hope we are acquaiuted in 
sentiment, althodyh not in person. But 
you must go to the pit if you are our coin- 
panion, for we are going, in all good truth, 
to enjoy ourselres and scream with laugh- 
ter ; besides, we have never seen a pan- 
tomime from any other part of the house 
since we were very little,"and we wish to 
enter as much as possible into old Christ- 
mas feelings and associations, and forget 
all of sorrow that bas cerossed our path 
since we first saw the huge curtain rise 
upon its wonders, Hlow full the house 
is ! "The first long piece has just finished, 
ande everybody said, simultaneonsły, as it 
concluded. ** Now for the pantomime!" 
We are in an excellent humour with our- 
selves and everybody around us. We do 
not grumble, as usual. at the apple-women, 
as they push by onr legs between the 
TOWA, iR tenpenny books for a shil- 
ling ; nor do we complain surlily of being 
too erowded: on the contrary, we are 
anxious that all should see the forth- 
comiąg spectacle, aud enter into its fun 
as joyfully as ourselves. What a beautifnl 
sight, too, is the maltitude of children in 
the front rows. Look at that pretty rogne 
in the third box from the lamps ; he has 
been asleep all through the tragedy, not- 
withstandiny he was put to hed for tlirec 
hours in the middle of the day; but now 
he is awake again, and is dranming his 
little fat hands on the red cushions ot the 
box in a perfect agony of anticipation. 
Then those nice little girls neur him, who 
are so angry with their brother, because 
he has just discovered n schoolfellow in 
the pit, and is wrigęling about into all 
those odd telegraphie eontoriions that only 
little boys ef perform when they wish to 
communicate at a distance.  * 

Nor are we unoccupied in the pit. The 
majority of our companions are standing 
up to.gaze at the boxes; and those two 
yemng mcn near us, are alternately look- 
ing thyrough one opera-glass at * that fine 
girl in pink, under the sixth chandelier 

rom the stage,” and thinking * it 'nust 
be Miss Acton, only she wears her hair 
difierently.'" The party who remain scnted 
before ns, are passing round a little pocket- 
bottle of brandy-and-water to their friends. 
Wautch the rough politeness with which 
the owner rermests the gentleman by hix 
side to * usk his good lady to take some,” 
und the lady's pretty coqnetry of refasal 
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in accepting. * Do ma'um, it'll do you 
good, says our friend, as he wipes the 
mouth of the bottle with his cuff; and then, 
with a Żżśtle more pressing, the lady puts it 
to her lips and ** just tustes ity” and then 
she blushęs and laughs, and they all join 
in together, and the fat man in the brown 
cout winks his eye, and says it's * only 
toast und water.” 

But see ! the orchestra is again filling: 
there is u great shufiing about of musie- 
books, and the most eccentrie running u 
and down ot octaves you ever heard, us if 
all the different instruments were having 
a piece ot fun to themselves. "The lcader 
lias taken his seat—he looks right and 
left at the musicians, and tlen, tapping on 
his music-desk, the overtnre eoinimenccs. 
It begius with a very long rumble, in- 


tending to express mystery, und bearing e 


some resemblance to a whceelbarrow on 
thc Margate jetty, set to music. [ft pro- 
cecds—thcy get excited—the sounds in- 
crense, and then wind up to one grand 
crush, previous to the introduction of the 
pop airs of the day. How the little 
ieiuls in the boxes begin to nod the tune— 
how happy they are to hear the very 
tunes * that sister Ellen plays at home!' 
They would encore them all if the panto- 
mime were not coming after; but, as it is, 
they applxud them with all the strenęth 
thcy can throw into their tiny hands, 
when the overture winds up with the con- 
eluding chords. 

« Down, down, in front!” * Hawe the 
zoodness, sir, to remove yonr hat '* Now 
for it in eurnest. 'There is a little more 
solemn music, all in the minor key; the 
prompter gives three knocks at his little 
pigeon-house door in the proscenium, und 
the curtain rises on the * Dungeons of 
Gloom in the Kingdom of Discontent.” 
Fearful imps, with enormous heads, are 
wandering about the stage, and two, with 
cat's faces, are blowing a fire that quite 
looks red-bot. We do not know what 
thcy sty—we never hear, and, if we did, 
wc should not understand ; but thcy ap- 
pear to be expecting some one, from the 
watchfulness with which they lay their 
grcat ears upon the ground. Then the 
stage opens, and some red fire is lighted ; 
the Ore King of the Centre of the Earth 
comes up the trap in his car, with two 
more demons at his feet. We are not to 
wonder where he is supposed to come 
from, or why he comes at all: the mo- 
ment you criticise a pantomime its in- 
terest is gone. Lt suffices to presunme that 
he has some urgent business on hand, and 
that the imps, whom he intrusts with his 
commission, are called Blue-blaze, Flicker- 
flame, Algaroth, Star-twinkle, and Night- 
shade; und that, moreover, they are all 
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bent upon the same errand to the same 
place, and so all fly off different ways. 
Ten to one but the next scene is py* 
castle. The musie now changes to au 
quaint hopping measure, and an old por- 
ter udala on with such a head! his 
body and legs look quite diminutive undór 
it. Then u young ludy appears at a win- 
dow, throwing hersclf into all sorts of 
beautiful attitudes, and you sec such a 
dreadful old woman pull her back again; 


"and then, to kcep her secluded, she, of 


course, brings her out of the door in front 
of $he castle. Presently, a young knight 
enters in brilliant armour, followed by 
his squire, with another lurge head. The 
yodng lady flies to the yonng knight; the 
olde woman pulls her back again; the 
sqi.ire hits the * proud old porter” u tre- 
mendous thump on his chest with an 
enormous key, that knocks him tbrough 
his own door; and the knight and the 
youny lady are going to fly away, when 
a gony beats, the walls of the castle 
sink, the side-scenes change, and you 
behold *the Dripping Fountain of the 
Enchanted Well,” all silver leaf and blue 
fire. Here, a little more action takes 
place, and the demons of the first scene 
are about to carry off the young lady, 
when the fountain opens, and a fairy 
comes out, tolerably dry, considering 
that she has just wałked out of the 
water. Y ou now see the knight, the lady, 
the nurxę, apd the squire, ull sidling up to- 
wards the wings, with their hands behind 
thcir bącks, The fairy speaks — their 
clothes become wrinkled and loose, and, 
as she pronounces their respective names, 
the real pantomimists burst upon our de- 
lighted gaze. 

Haurrah !' there's the clown! What a 
roar of laughter runs tbrongh tle house as 
he crows, and throws a somersct, and 
greets us with his old familiar—' Here 
we are again; how ure you?” and then 
what a face he makes! and how he walks 
upon his ealvcs! The Pantaloon doddłes 
up, and, of course, tumbles over hi ; then 
they take Harlequin between them, and 
turn him over, which teat ends in their 
both being knocked down together by his 
wand ; then tliey run after Columbine, and 
go hands four Found very fast; then all 
slide up to the lamps and back again, and, 
finally, they make a hoop of themselves 
and roll off at the side-scenes. 

The business of the pantomime now 
commences in earnest; but it is so rapid 
and laughter-provoking that we can 
scarcely follow it. There ure some few 
things, howeve», we always expect. Of 
course, amongst the s8cnes, there will be 
a Lodging-house, where the Cipwn will 
khock at the door, and then uQ down on 
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the steps for cverybody to tumble over ; 
of course, he will steal some beer, and at- 
„jempt to pour it into his pocket, and then 
pretend to Reo it up with his hand as it 
runs down his legs ; of course, there will 
be a Coach-office and Linendraper's-shop, 
ahd all the characters will have such 
names as, Linendraper, Mr. Poplin ; Con- 
stable, Mr. Takę'em-up; Sweep, Master 
Chummy (whom, of eourse, the Clown puts 
into a milk-pail), and the like: and the | 
last scene is sure to be * The Hall of' 
Dazzling Mirrors, in the Palace of Re- 
volving Light,” where all the 'paa.to- 
mimists stand on their heads, and blue, 
red, and green fires arc burnt alternately 
at the winęs. © 
The curtain falls, and the spell. is 
broken. The audience have been ra- 


pidly leaving for the lust five minutes; ' 


the men appear who envelop the rich 
mouldings and pillars of the boxes with 
canvas-wrappers, and we betake our- 
selves, if it meets your pleasure, to one of 
the comfortable taverns in the neighbonr- 
hood, to enjoy a cosey chat, a Welsl! 
rabbit, and a pint of stout. ALBERS:. 


EATING. 

Tur following articles are cojlected 
chiefiy from a curious book, entitled 
L' Esprit des Usages et des Coutumes. 

The Moldavian islanders eat alone. 
They retire into the most hifieę parts of 
their house, and thcy draw down the 
eloths that serve as blinds to their win- 
dows, that they may eat unobserved. 
«'This custom probably arisex,” says the 
anthor, * from the savage, in the early pe- 
riods of society, concealing himself to eat: 
he fears that another with as sharp an ap- 
petite, but more strong than himself, should 
come and ravish his meał from him. 
BResides, the ideas of witchcraft are 
widely spread among barbariaus, and 
they are not u little fearful that some in- 
cantation may be thrown amongst their 
vietuals.”” 
dż noticing the solitary meal of the 

oldavian islanders, another reason may 
be alleged for this misanthropie repast. 
They never wiłl cat with one who is Infe- 
rior to them in birth, in riches, or in dignity; 
and if it be a diffcult matter to settle this 
equality, they are condemned to lead this 
unsociable Mfe, (0n the Gontrary, the 
islanders of tlie Philippines are remarkabl 
sociał : whenever onc of them find: himself 
without a PE to” partake of his 
meal, hę rans till he meets onć ; and weare 
assured that, however keen bis appetite, he 
ventureś not to safisfy it without a guest. 


The tąbles of the Chinese shine with a 
beaatifa nish, and are cotered with silk 
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carpcets, very elegantly worked. They do 
not make use of plates, knives, or 4orks ; 
cvery guest has two little ivory or chony 
sticks, which be handles with great dexte- 
rity. 

The Otahcitans, who are loven:of society, 
and very gentle in their manners, feed 
e from each other. At the hour 
of repast, the members of each family 
divide. "Two brothers, two sisters, and cyen 
husband and wife, father and mother, have 
each their respective basket. "They place 
themselves at the distance of two or three 
yards from each other, turn their backs, 
and take their mcal in pyofound silence. 


PORTRAITS OF THE QUEEN. 


Tuz best living portrait-paiuters are 
Mrs. Carpenter and Mrs. J. Robertson. 
The fonner manifests qualities which place 
her in the school of Guido. She has all 
the śwectness of Sirani, with purer carna- 
tions, and finer gradations of tint; her 
children are always natural and in taste, 
and even were they not valuable as par- 
traits, would be vcry much so as pictures. 
We shonld like to sce a portrait of vnr 
Queen by her. Mrs. Robertson has studied 
Vandyke nntil she has imbibcd his spirit. 
The portraits of the Qucen hitherto painted 
are one and all complete fuilures. Not 
one gives the fine intellectual modelling of 
her head—not one even touchcs the almost 
intense expression of iuquiry often scen 
on her countenancc—=not one convcys an 
idca of the culm repose which, at times, is 
so marked. Snlly, the American, has 
painted the most lady-like picture of her, 
and Lane has made the most elegant 
drawing, and withal a resemblancc of her. 
Chalon's drawing is like a little George HI. 
in petticoats ; his large pieture, engraved 
by Cousins and published by Moon, is het- 
ter, but the drapery overbalanecs the 
composition, and is bunt a fecble likeness. 
George EHlayter, who painted the * Trial of 
Lord William dłussell,* one of the finest 
pietures of the English school, has painted 
one picture of Her Majesty, jrist suited to 
the lord mayor, aldermen, and common 
council. The other in the * Dałmafie 
Robes" has been announced in the * pnff 

reparative,” ad nausceam ;—it is without 

oubtan claborate effort, and very superior 
to his first attempt ; but the expression is 
rather forced, the position of the head not 
the most graceful, and giving a coarseness 
to the nose wholly at variance with the 
refinement of the original: the hands, 
however, are well drawn, particularly the 
left, and the colour of the flesh tints is 
clean and pure. The face is too full and 
pursy, and the eyes.want the intensity of 
expression which characterize them ; the 
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details are carefully made out and painted, 
and thę, colours, taken separately, are de- 
cided ; but from the want of exactness in 
the key, and graduation to the background, 
the picture is deficient in harmony and 
effect. Jt is, however, the best which hus 
been painted of Iłer Majesty, cxcepting 
Sully's, and very superior to Wilkie's.— 
From a clevrer paper in the British and 
Foreign Review. 


Neto 3800ł5, 


THE COMIC LATIN GRAMMAR» 


[Tars ć new and facetious introdnetion 
to the Latin tongue” is a very Ilood-ish 
performanec. Not, that we consider it an 
imitation ; for its author is not of Jlorace's 
serrum pccus: on the other hand, bisbook 
is, indeeq, **new:” his idea of rendering 
the Latin Grammar amusing, is altogether 
original, and eleverly worked out. Many 
of our readers may, in their schoołdom, 
have perpetrated a few free translations, 
and have let fly a few shafts of small wit: 
we rememher once to have received a set- 
ting-down for rendering, in class, Sallust's 
* znovere jocun ==to * crack a joke: and 
* necessitas non halet legem'—* necessity 
without a leg to stand upon: but, alack! 
neither does one swallow make a summer, 
nor does a single joke make a wit. Now, 
the Comie Latin Grammar is facete from 
beginning to end; and in this entireness of 
fun and humour lies its chief merit. To 
have illustrated a tew of the rules would 
have been an easy task ; but, to muke the 
Latin Grammar entirely comic is vo mcan 
merit: sach a mode of learning Latin must 
be as pleasant as railway travclling; in 
short, it anust be u sort of royal road to the 
classics, worth a score ot Hamiltonian sys- 
tems, and a library of interlinear transła- 
tions; u very Delphin of wit; a very Mac- 
adamiser of hard words; upon which he 
hangs thoughts asingenionsly as Sterne did 
<on every thorn.” The schoolmaster is 
abroad in Paris, or in New Y ork, for aught 
we know : and, if he bring back half the 
humour containcd in this new Latiu Gram- 
mar we entrcat him to muke it the frame- 
work of his next scheme for National 
Education. Wit often stunds in a man's 
way; and, we fear, the author's wąll not 
recommend him to ministerial patronage ; 
still, his book will be not. a whit tbe less 

opular ; for, assuredly, the pe will buy 
1t, and, what is more, read and enjoy it: 
its pages really contain a good deal of 
useful matter, though not * in the shape of 
an ounce of tea, or a pound of butter ;” and, 
the © Comie Lutin Grammar” ean, cer- 
tainly, never be called an imposifton, as 
another Latin Granluar frequcntly is. 
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What a good-natured usher would our au- 
thor make; and, how cleverly would he 
teach the boys * how to shoot,” for his il- 
lustrations ure, invaribly, hits, and sorne of 
them hard raps—-for inisses as well as 
masters. * The march of intellect,” he 
observes, * is not confined to the male sex ;- 
the fairest part of the ereation are now uug- 
menting by thcir numbers, and 4dorning 
by their countenance, the scientific and 
literary train. But, the path of learning 
fs, sometimes, too ruggcd for thcir tender 
feet :'” he does not pretend to strew it for 
them, with roses; he is not pocetically 
given ; nay, he cannot even promise them 
a Brussels carpet ; but, if a plain Kidder-* 
minsęter will serve their turn, well and good. 
Our guthor antieipates that, by the elder 
and middle-aged, he shall be accused of 
diterary high treason and irreverence, in 
makiug the Latin Grammar comieal ; but, 
he very adroitly takes ćAe dułł by the horns 
in shewing this to be the uge of comicality 
—the funniest epoch, beyond all coimpa- 
rison, in the history of the world! And 
he is right; for never were times so tinged, 
nay, so dyed, with absurdities as the pre- 
sent—of all colours save blue. The lack- 
a-daisaical poets have had their winter 
of discontent ; and the wet blanket, which 
they were uccustomed to throw on the spi- 
rita of men, has becu dried by the warnth 
of mirth, and we live in a happier state of 
things. "The success of our comic actors 
and authors proves this position ; and Lis- 
ton and Pickwick are but straws thrown 
up to see which way the wind blows. The 
truth is, that people are tired of crying, 
and find it much more agrecable to langh. 
The sublime is ont of fashion ; the ridicu- 
lous is in vogue. Nothing can be taught 
that is not palatable ; and nothing is now 
palatable but what is funny. 

The Grammar, veritably, begins at the 
beginning—with the letters; and ends— 
with * the quantity of the last syllable.” 
Thus :-—] 

The Latin letters, therefore, remind us 
of the greatest age that a fasbionable lady 
ever confesses she has attained to,—bcing, 
between twenty and thirty. Six of these 
letters ure called what Dutchmen, speak- 
ing English, call fowls—vowels; namely, 
a, e, 1,0, U„yY. > 

A vowel is like an /Bolian harp; ii 
makes a full and perfect sound of itself. 
A consonant, cannot sound without u. 
vowet, any more than a horn, (except such 
an one as Baron Munchausen's,) can play 
a tune without a performer. 

Consonants are divided into mutes, li- 
quids, and doublg letters; althongh they 
have nothing in partiewlar to do with fu- 
nerals hydrostaties, or the General Post- 
office, "The liquids, are, 1, Ę the 


a 


st 
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double letters, j, x, z; the other letters 
are mutes. 


<gę, * Hye dum, dye dum, fddle dumó—c.”—STERNE. 


A syllable is a distinet sound of one or 
inore letters pronounced in a breath, or, as 
we say in the classics, in a jiffcy. 

A d:phthong is the sound of two vowels 
iu one sylluble, Ki, which'is generally 
pronoupced i, aud e and ce, sounded like e, 
may be said to exhibit something like an 
analogy to a married couple. The human 
diphthong, Smith female + Brown male, 
is called Brown only. 

Use of the ddjeetive.— In makiny' love, 

© (us you will find one of these.days,) or in 
ubusing a cabman, your success wil! de- 
pend in no small degree in your choice of 
udjectives, ż 

Gienders.—Mase. hie. Fem. htec. Neut, 
hoc, Se. 


The nominative singular 's hic, hiec, and hoc, — 

Which, to learn, has cost school-boys full many a 
knock; 

The genitive *s hujus, the datlve makes huic, 

(A fact Mr. Squecrs never mentioned to Smike;) 

Then hune, hanc, and hoc, the accusative makes 

The vocative—caret—no very great shakeś; 

The ablative case maketh hóc, hac, and hóc, 

A cock is a fowl—-but a fowl 's not a cock. 

The nominative plural is hi, he, hec, 

The Roman young ladies were dressed 4 la Grecque ; 

The genitive case horum, harum, and horu h, 

Silertus and Bacchus were fond of a jorum, 

The dative in all the three gender 18 his, 

At Actium his tip did Mark Antony miss: 

[he aceusative 's hos, has, and hc, in all grammars, 

Herodotus told some American craminers ; 

The vocafive here also—caret—'s au gt 

AS Milo found rending an oak-tree, you know ; 

And his, like the datiye, tle ablative cąse is, 

The Furies had most disagrecable facts. 


„Nouns are called doubtfal when declined 
with the article hic or hiec — whichever 
you please, as the showman said of the 
Duke of Wellington and Napoleon Bona- 
parte. Anguis, a snake, is a doubtful 
noun. At all events, he is a doubtful cus- 
tomer. 

After all, there is no rule in the Latin 
language uhout gender so comprehensive 
as thut observed in (landpshire, wherć 
they £all everything ńe but a tom-cat, and 
that, se. 

| Very droH ure the—] 

Compurisons of ddjectives. — Compuri- 
s*ons are odious, « 

_ Adject ives have three degrees of cómpa- 
rison. Thin ix, perhaps, the reason why 
thcy UPC sO disagreeahić to learn. 

Ihe first degree of comparison is the 
positive, which denotes the guality of a 
thing absolutely. Thus; the Eton Latin 
Grammar iv lepidns, funny, 

, The second is the comparative, which 
inereases Or lessep» the-quality, formed by 
adding or to the first case of the positive 


"JA Thus, the Charter-house 
« 
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Gramnar is lepidior—funnier, or more 
funny. The third is the superlative, 
which inercases or diminishes tl signifi- 
cation to the greatest degree, formed from 
the same case by adding thereto, ssimus. 
"Thus, the Comie Latin Grammar is lepi- 
dissimus, funniest, or most fuuny. A Lon- 
doner is acutus, sharp, or 'cute,—a York- 
shireman acutior, sharper, or more sharp, 
'euter, or more 'cute—but, a Yankee is 
uccutissimus, sharpest, or most sharp. 
'cutest, or most "cute, or tarnation 'cute. 
Enumerate, in the manner followiny, 
with substantives, the exceptions to this 
rule, mentioned in the „Eton Grammar. 


Bonus, good. Melior, better. Optimus, best. 
A plain pudding. A suet pudding. A pluwn pudding. 
Melus, bad. Pejor, worse. Pessimuś, worst. 
A caning. A spatting. A flogzinę. 
śc. ke. 


Adjectives ending in er, form the super- 
lative in errimus. The taste of Vinegar is 
ucer, sour; that of verjuice acrior, more 

+ . . 
sour ; the visage of a teetotaller, accerri- 
mus, sourest, or most sour. 

Agilis, docilis, gracilis, facilis, hunilix, 
similis, change is into Złźnus, in tha super- 
lative depree. 

Agilis, nimble.— Madlle Taglioni. 

Ayilior, more nimble.—Jim Crow. 

Agillimus, most nimble.—Mr. Wieland. 
Docilis, docile.—Learned Pig. 

Docilior, more docile.—Ourang-outang. 
Dociilimus, most docile.—Man Friday. 
Gracilis, stender.—A whipping post. . 
Gracilior, more slender.— A fashionable waist. 
Gracillimus, most slender.=A dustman's lcg. 


[The finale is truly characteristic :] 

And now farewell to the reader—fare- 
well, *a word that must be and hath 
been'—said a great many times wheu 
once would have bcen quite sufficient, 
We need not, therefore, repeat it; nor 
necd we say, how much we hope that we 
have amuscd, instructed him, and so forth : 
that being as much an uuderstood thing to 
put at the end of a book, as * Love to 
pa u, mamma, brothers and sisters,” in u 
toliday letter, 

Nothing, tien, remains for us now to 
do, but to kick up our hat anq cry 

| GALL OVER.” 

[The Illustrations are capital. They 
consist of eight etchings. und a host—u 
forest—of wood-cuts. Etchings : 1. Dalive 
and Vocative Case : Master caning a boy's 
hand? the pa are adznirable. 2. Go- 
ing through the Verbs—dudio, I hcar: 
Tutor and Kettle-dram. 3. Street Fight: 
« [ngennas pugni didicissc,” Śze. 4. Pro- 
metheus Vinetus—in the stocks: what 
a silly old man! 5. Smelling a Pig: bed- 
room suapper at school: very good. 6. 
Domestic Eloeution: * My name is Nor- 
val.” 7. *lleu! miseranude Puer!'—Boy 
tosxed in blanket: * where once my carc- 
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less childhood,” Śze. 8. Patres Conseripti! _ with the cuts: * the Schoolmaster A broad,” 
took a boat and went to Philippi : with a fool for his companion ; masc. fem 
4 d 3 . 66 :, 
Trum AA tnus erat qni coatum: scarlet habebat. o e T 1 ie RAUENĄ poż si 
—the jack-tar and the guards trumpeter t-boys watering the beer; Socrates 
harmonize with the clussic guys in the jumping Jim Crow; Menelaus in top- 
boat: as a'man of small art would say— boots, and Paris in trowsers; Cato selling 
«it is very graphic.” How can we parłć his wife, (halter fashion,) to Flortensius— 





the latter with spectacles, tie-wig, um- a4s. Jd, gossamer; Rubini in 7 Puritani ; 
brella, and hessians; and Cuto wearing the cabman and the dustman, with the 
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Cesar mulżiin conturpavit indigenas. 
Czesar much astonished the natives. 
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badge from Ierculaneum ; Śe. These 
are but a few of the sketchy pleasantries 
„that season every page. And now, having 
spoken of the plates, and dished up the 
tit-bits of this feast of Momus, this pie-nie 
of pun and patter, let no reader cram him- 
selt for Christmas with any of these good 
things without acknowledging their gource 
—the Comic Latin Grammar; which we 
heartily commend to all lovere of mirth.)] 


THE GOVERNESS. BY THE COUNTESS OF * 
BLESSINGTON, 
(Concluded from page 191.) « 

„,[Mrs. Robinson has a prołegć, a little 
girl dressed like the Shepherdess of the 
Alps, but, though singularly pretty, us 
faded as a China rose after having keen 
for a weck in the heated atmosphere 
of a bondoir. 
French maid, Victorine ; and a pet lap- 
dog, who makes sad havoc, e. g.:] 

At this moment, a loud noise at the door 
was heard, and Victorine opened it to sce 
what was the matter, when Fidelio, the 
lap-dog of Mrs, Vincent Robinson, rushed 
in, holding in his mouth her newest wig, 
which he had ncarły pulled to pieces, 
« What has he gotr” asked his mistress, 
<Q! le mćóchant chien=he have de 
best vig, donnez-la, coquin, de suite.” 
« What! my new wię? were did you leave 
it, and why jnace it in hisway?' *1 not 
place notings in his vay, madame ; he is 
so vieked dog, he take every, tinq—il est 
un vrai diable de chien.” * hów provok- 
ing! had it been any of the otherą I shoałd 
not have minded, but źłać wig, made afier 
a coiffnre of u bust of Sappho, —it is too 
bad. But you are alwayx leaving things 
inthe dogs way.” * Vas it I, madame, 
as left poor Ma'mselle Ada Myrrha in his 
vay, ven he tore al her robe and jupon in 
picces, and did bite her little leg and hand, 
because she did try to drive him uway? 
God he know, I am expecting dat de poor 
child vill go nad one dese days.” Clara 
shuddered, and Mfrs. Vincent Robinson 
reddened with anger. * propos, where is 
thg child ?* asked she, anxious to get rid 
of her mauid. *Go und see what she is 
doiug,” 

(The child—Ada Myrrha—has becn 
bitten by the dog, and the solicitnde of 
Mrs. Robinson for her dog, whilst she 
leaves the girl to chance—is a fine stroke 
of satire, upon the practice of pełiiug. 
Mrs. Robinson is a poetcas—a second 
Sappho; an unfortunate circumstance for 
Clara, as she ik importanued to set the old 
lady's nonsense to music, and sing it at 
her coferies. Hlere is a gpecimen of the 
homage which sheeswallows like a gour- 
mmand; which, by the way, she is, thongh 
she will dąqt allow Clara similar inddl- 
gence,"gft It <hould spoil her roice.] 


In the establishment is a 
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LINES ON 6FEEINQG TRE LOVELY MRG., VINCENT 
ROBINSON WALKING IN TJIE PARK, ATTENDKD 
4 


BY HER DOGS. 


« Not Venus, when she left the ocean, 
Głiding along with graceful motion, 
More beautiful could look than thou, 
With that sweet smile and placid brow : 
The Goddess followed was by oves, 
Thou in thy train hast dogs and loves.” 


[The poor orphau child calls her pa- 
troness somebody, a beautiful mamma ; but, 
in a conversation with Clara, exhibits fine 
moral sense.] 

« And so, Ma'mselle Vietorine has tanght 
you French?” <*0Q'! yes, I know almost 
everything that is said; and very often I 
wish I did not, for when I hear Ma'mselle 
Vietorine say szch things of somebody, I am 
sorry ; for mamma, who is in heaven, said, 
I must be grateful to somebody, for offering 
to take me when sąe would be gone for 
ever; and I don't like to hear Ma'nselle 
Victorine call her nieżłie folfe ; but don't 
tell somebody, for Ma'mselle Viectorineeis 
so good and kind to me, that I wonld not 
get her scolded for all the world. But 
isu't it naughty, Miss Mordannt, for ine 
to hear Ma'mselle Vietorine call somedndy 
numes? but, indeed, I can't help it, for I 
could not bear to hear Ma'mselle Victo- 
rine scoldcd.” 

[The girl dies after the bite; Mra. lło- 
binson experiences a similar fate ; and the 
dog is hung. The character ot the would- 
be juvenile ołd lady is broadly skcetched 
throughout: she belicves herself to be 
an universuł genius, and is ridiculed iu 
ublie as well as private : her consolation 
18 amusing :] 

« Yon observe how the people follow, 
and look at me. Surely the beautiful 
Lady Coventry never was morc admired ; 
but I have got used to it now, and it 
rather amuses than annoys me. This eu- 
riosity and admiration is one of the pe- 
nalties one must pay for celebrity, and 1 
do assure you, that I expect when my next 
novel appears, tbat I shall be hardly al- 
lowed to pass,through the strects; and 
yet, afler all the triumph which you have 
now witnessed, would you believe it, the 


publishers are so stupid, so blind to thcir 


own interests, that they refuse to buy my 
works, and will only publish them, on 
conditions of a division of profits, which 
profits;thcy profess never appear ; so that 
literally I make nothing by my writings 
but fame, yet that, I niust say, consoles 
ine.” 

[A soiróe at Mrs. Robinson's is thus 
smartly and graphically drawn :—] 

Though, in a measure prepared for some 
ridiculous exhibition on the part of Mrs. 
Vincent Robinson on the Gccasion of this 
sotrćc, the one that awaited her in the 
drawing-room austonishod Clara. A pro- 
fusion of flowerx and lights. rendered the 
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atmosphere of the saloon so heavy and 
overcomizig, that, thongh in perfect health, 
Clara found it dificult to respire freely in 
it. A small portable bed, with lace cur- 
tains, lined with cołewr de rose, the drapery 
held in themęnth of an or-moulu dove, first 
attracted her attention. Over this fanci- 
ful little hed, leant the lady of the house, 
with a flowing weil of lace falling down 
from the braided tresses of her wię, her 
forchcad bound by a diamond bandeau, 
and a Pschye fly, of the same precious 
materials, over her brow ; a robe of white 
tulle, worn over satin of the same snowy 
hue, fell in folds to her feet, and was con- 
fined at the waist by n cełałure of brilliants. 
Her arms and wrists were cencireled by 
diamonds, and their withered and bony ap- 
peaurance, looking like those of a dried 
skeleton, whitened with pearl powder, 
formed a shocking and grotesque contrast 
with the glittering gems that were round 
them. As Clara łooked on Mrs. Viudent 
Robinson, the veil fuling down and nearly 
conccaling the face, she was reminded of 
the description given of Incz de Castro, 
when, disinhumed from the tomb and 
decked in jewels, the poor corse was placed, 
by the commands of her morbidly sensitive 
husband, to receive, in state, the recogni- 
tion and homaye denied her when living. 
A pilt lyre was on u stand by the side of 
Mrs. Vincent Robinson, and an album, 
bound in violet-colourcd velvet, enriched 
with precious stones, with a pen and ink- 
stund to correspond, wcre placed beside it. 
Clara could not conprehend the meaning, 
ot this fadlłcau, but sie was not long left 
in ignorance of its signifcation.=** Look 
herc. Miss Mordaunt, how picturesquely I 
have arranged all this—żzest paw P—it has 
quite a scenic effect 7” 

[Tbe conversation at this party is very 
pignant: the King of Oude is a guest, and 
Lady Clarinda Beverley loguitur. | 

< That, your majesty,” said Lady Cla- 
rinda, * is the celebratud writer on poli- 
tical economy, Mr. Everard. Tonkinson,” 
looking towards a bald-headed man, plninly 
dressed, who at that moment entered. * He 
has written a very remarkable article on 
the best mode to he adopted for the liqui- 
dation of the national debt.” 41 not see 
hiin beforc, and never bear his name men- 
tion. Iłow is disf” *lIle has been un- 
fortunate, your majesty, and has been com- 
pelled to tuke the benefit of the act of 
insolvency ; to accomplish which, he has 
been in prison.” * What dis nation put 
in prison de man dat gives plan to pay de 
national debt! Wbat for dat?" * Be- 
cause he has not paid his own debts.” 
« © dat is good, very good! One man so 
clever he can tell hoyr to pay de national 
deht, hut not know to pay his own. Dat 
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man fool, not clever man. Who is dat 
handsome woman who is comein?" * That 
is Lady Mary Osborne ; a person who has 
excited mnuch attention in the literary 
world.” . * What for?”  * Because she 
writes moral tales, your majesty.” * She 
very beautiful. Bat is it very strange that 
heautifgl ladies write moral tales?” *O 
no! nothing is more comunon.,” * Why 
den dis lady so remarkable?” < Merely 
because her practice and her writings do 
ndt agree.” * What she practice, ma- 
dam P” « She laughs at her bishand, says 
marrigge is an unnaturał system of sla- 
very; and whilst she adrises women to 
submit implicitly to their husbands, openly 
defies her own.” * Den she be like your 
fingew-posts on de ronda; she points de 
way :he not goes.” * Mow vęry clever ! 
*-quite chumning, I declare.” * No, not 
elcver, only true.” **There, yonr majesty, 
iR our most celebrated poet. He writes 
such exquisite verses, gives descriptions 
of sanbeams, genial air, azure clouds, and 
all the delicious eujoyments of suomer, 
that those who read them, long to be in 
the country.” * Has he ever travelled— 
ever left England?" * Never, your ma- 
jesty.” * Then dat is ohe clever man, very 
clever man indeed. Fe must have a (ine 
imagination to paint what he never saw.” 
« © dear! how very clever your majesty 
is.” ** What is elerer> not surely to tell de 
truth ? Every thing, every body cone to 
London gkcevt de summer. |t is long 
time expected, bnt it never do come; on de 
contrary, inter always like your fashion- 
ables, spends de scason in London. Who 
is dat man with a red fuce?' * He is 
one of our senlimental writers His 
works are so full of tenderness, that no 
one can read them without tears. He 
describes the benuty of domestic life, and 
the charms of goodness, until he makes 
one in love with virtue; yet be is a reck- 
less gamcster, consumes his nigłits in thc 
lowest haunts of dissipation, bis days in 
the indulgence of vulgar excesses, and 
piques himself on his want of feeling, and 
freedom from all moral constraint.”” * And 
de people mind what bim say, and not 
what him do, eh! madam?* *0'! deci- 
dedly, what he writes, and only lament 
that his example $s not as praiseworthy as 
his precepts.”” 
climax ensues in an attempt to in- 
vest the old lady with classic honours.|] 
Mr. O'Shoughnessy rapidly approached 
Mrs. Vincent Robinson, who was scated 
on a sofa, and bound the garlaud of bays 
round her brows. She, with afłected mo- 
desty, made a glight resistance to this 
ceremony, and Mr. OGhonginessy with 
a gentle violence persisted, when, unhap- 
pily, the weil or scarf that A her 
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head, und which was firmly attached to 
the braids of her cotfure, becune entan- 
gled in the button of O'Shoughnessy's 
coat, who, uneonscious of tle fact, in 
turning abruptly round to present the 
crowned poetess to the circle, drew off the 
„scarf, and with it the wiz, leaving poor 
Sappho with her bald head exposed to the 
view of the whole purty. Shouts of loud 
mirth were now heard on all sides, the un- 
fortunate lady whóse disaster furnished the 
subject, burst into tears, while O'Shough- 
nessy, conscjous of having occasioned 
this painfiul exposure to her, and dread- 
ing the effect it might produce un his fu- 
* ture fortnnes, seized the wig, with all its 
accompaniments of brilliuuts, wreath and 
scurt, and in his anxiety to rectify the 
evil he had produced, unfortunately 4n his 
hurry, stuck it. wirh the back part forez 
most, on the head it had so lately left. 
[Upon the breaking up of Mrs. Robin- 
son's establishment, Claru obtains un 
cengagement with the Marquis and Mar- 
chioness of Axminster, for the tuition of 
their daaghter, the Lady Isabella. The 
Marchioness has an intrigue with Lord 
Francis Carystort, of which she attempts 
tu employ Clara as the medium. The 
Marquis suspects, and questions the 
child. | 
The trepidation of the Marchioness, 
while this interview took place, was ap- 
arent. Shę seemed to have some motive 
for preventiny any further copversation 
between the father and chłóu, Hhd Clara 
could not help thinking that it originated 
in a wish to prevent Isabella's rAentioning 
who bad been the companion of their walk. 
This snspicion pained ber, and threw a 
melancholy over her mind that she could 
not dispel ; nor was the gloom liyhtened, 
when fsahella, looking as sadly as her 
dimpled and beautiful face coukł look, 
said, * Teach me, dear Miss Mordaunt, 
to please papa without vexing mamma, 
for I don't know what to do when ij 
asks me anything and 1 tełl him; then he 
is cross, and makes poor dear mamma cry; 
so I um afraid to answer him after; and 
fhen he says 1'm naughty, aud spoilt. Do 
tell me what I ought to do to please both 
mamma and papa also, for I would: love 
him too, if he would let me.” —This artless 
appcal toached the sensitive heart of Clara, 
and tendeń to add force to the painfuł sus- 
picions that had enteręd hgr mind, She 
could havc wept as she looked on the 
lovely and innocent being before her, thus 
in infancy drawing dowa the censure of 
one parent from the desire to save the 
other from sorrow, yet unconscious that 
her hesitation anq, silende tended towards 
falsehood ; a crime which, young as she 
Was, p not wilingly commit. 


= 
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Here was a creature, endowed with every 
gift that nature could bestow, and every 
noble impulse that tends to render a fe- 
male adumirable, yet exposed to the peril 
ot acquiring habita of prevaricatiou, and 
of * learning to lie in silence ;” and to this 
imminent danger was she eXposed by er 
who ouzht to have shielded her ductile 
mind from even the approach of evil,=hy 
her mother. And this mother, too, a doat- 
ing one, and who, a yeur before, would 
have shrunk in dismuy at the bare notion 
that her child should ever hover near the 
verge of dissimulation, was now leadiny 
her towards it. Such is one of the fatal re- 
sulta of an unholy attachment, where cven 
the idea of actual gnilt has never sullied 
the mind. 

[Lord Axminster, however, remains 
suspicious, and, taking advantage of an 
accident, Clara is dismissed. Her next 
engagement is with a Mr. and Mrs. Man- 
wugring, u precious pair of. gourmaunds. 
Kventually,the Axminsters prove friendsin 
necd ; and the story winds up as follows: — | 

Nothing now remains to be told, except, 
that the nuptials of Lord Seymonrville 
and Clara were solemnized ut the resi- 
dence of the Marquis of Axminster, ina 
few weeks after; that the worthy Abraham 
Jacob acted as the bride's father on the 
occasion, and that Mrs. Williamson, and 
the Manwarrings, in future, cver treuted 
the governesses who undertook the instrne- 
tion of their children with more humanity; 
giving as a reason, thut there was no 
knowing whether they might not, at 
some future period, become heiresses, or 
couutesses, and so tnrn out useful ae- 
dE: Hereules Marsden became 
ascinated by a coquettish young actress 
at one of the minor thceatres, who flatter- 
ed him and his doting mother so adroitly, 
that she soon cnacted the part of his wile, 
and returned with them to Jamaica, where 
she charms the qnadroon circles with pri- 
vate theatricals. Ienis O' Leary and Bet- 
scy are married; and the fnir and gentle 
Rachael contfnues to be the blessing of her 
futher, and has promised to ,be that of a 
young friend, selected by him for his future 
8011. 


nu mi 


Periodicals, 

THE" COMPANION TO THE ALMANAC FOR 

YEAR by year, from the commmence- 
ment of this Year-book of General Infor- 
mation, have we pointed out its high value 
to the public. Its compilation is, to our 
thinking, the best service done by the 
Useful Knowledge Socicty; and we say 
this without wishing to draw any invidious 
comparison of its erits with those af 
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other works produced by the Association. 
From its ramifications through the country, 
this Society has, doubtless, many facilities 
for collecting statistical information which 
individuals are not likely to command; 
and, for the excellent nse of this influence 
in the preparation of the Companion to the 
Almanac, 5 evcry man, woman, and child, 
who has the power of mastication, deglu- 
tilion, or locomotion,” has real cuusc to 
be grateful. The title of the Companion, 
was by no means a novelty: such a work 
having bcen first published in 1802, * by 
John Audley,” at the suggestion of Mr. 
W. Lepard. It is; however, a mere pam- 
pblet of eighty-six pages, containing un 
explanation of the Saint»x* Days and IToli- 
days, with biographicai and historical 
notes; an cexplanation of the terms and 
contents of modern almanacks; their 
origin, Se. Tt is a perpefnał work, the copy 
hełore us being the second edition, dated 
Nov. I, 1803; and, us extra informatin, 
in this edition, the movcable feasts are 
adapted to the ycar 1804. Brand, the 
indefatizable secretary of the Society of 
Autigqnaries, and Dr. Olinthns Gregory, 
then of Camhrińge, are specially thanked 
hy the compiler for their assistance. 

The distinction betwcen the old and 
new Companions is this: the former is an 
arrunged collection of facts, more enter- 
taining than useful ; whilst the latter work 
exhibits the annunl progress of useful 
knowledge, and the most valnable infor- 
mation contributed to its general stock in 
the previous year, following * the example 
of tune,” as Bacon quaintly saitb. Thus, 
in the volune for 1840, we have valuable 
papers ** On the Calenlation of Single Life 
Contingencies ;” * Medical und Vital Sta- 
tisties—Pnblie Ilealth;” the Registrar- 
General's Report, with the London Mor- 
tality Bi. for the last time, the necessity 
for its publication being superseded by the 
new Registration. A earcefally-compiled 
History of the Post-ofiice follows, in which 
we read, that the agitators of 1657 were 
oddly termed * Undertakers ;*” and that in 
1633, the Metropolitan Penny Post wus 
set np by an npholsterer named Murray, 
who assigned his interest to a Mr. Dock- 
wra, from whon Govermuent took it, set- 
tling upon him, in return, a pension of 
.£200 a-year. : 

The description of the Railways in Great 
Britain, is continued. Papers follow, full 
of smggestions for the census tor 1841, and 
an efficient Constabulary Force. Next 
are Criminal Tables for England and 
Wales, 1838 ; Abstracts of Public Aets and 
Parliamentary Documents. From the 
latter we gather that, in 1858, the British 
Mnscum was visited hy 266,000 persons, 
the falling off from the previons year being 
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55,101 ; and the decrease in that year, from 
1836, being upwards of 60,000. ln 1836, 
the National Gulery was visited by 397,649 
persons; but the number of students was 
only 106. "The Government School of 
Design is by no means flourishing ; the 


number of pupils never exceeding thirty- ' 


six, althongh the admission-moncy has 
been reduced to four shillings, and two 
shillings per month : the salaries of mas- 
ters amount to .£780 per annnm'! ln 
cOnseqnence of the aholition of the war- 
der's tee for secing the Tower Armoury., 
and tlse reduction of the admission to one 
shilling, the nutaber of visitors has in- 
creased, in ten months, from 9,508 to 
37,434 ; and the admission-money from 
„£Y5Usto .£ 1.391. Owing to this increase, 
and not to any rednetion of fees, the visi- 
tors to the Jewel Ilouse have becn nearly 
trebled. 

From the paper on Pablic [mprorements, 
an excellent teature of the Companion, ab 
iniłig, we learn that fewer bnildings of 
note have bcen erected in 1839 than in its 
predecessors. Stil, the minor improve- 
ments are numerous and interesting; and 
the report on New Churches is very satis= 
factory. Mr. Decimus Burton is the archi- 
tcet of the publie offices to be erected 
betwecn Downing and Fludyer-streets— 
zoł * in continnation of that erected at the 
north-east angle of IDowning-strcet by Sir 
John Soane, who purposcd forming a cor- 
responding rege to the south, leaving the 
entrance into Downing-street hbcitwcen 
them, and .entting through the tnrther end 
of the latter into the Park. "The Royal 
Exchauge is to be extended westward 
nearly to the centre of the Bank facade, 
to the disadvantage of hoth editicex. 
Among the provrincial novclties, the new 
Presbyteriun (Unitarian) Chapel, at Dun- 
kinfield, Cheshire, is highly spoken of: the 
architect is Mr. R. Tattersall, of Manu- 
chester; the style and character of the 
design are strictly ceclesiastical- a novelty 
in chapel-building, though without tower 
or steeple. "The Chroniele is concise as 
heretofore ; and the Trcasury Postage 
Minute coneludes ibis admirable digest of 
Statistics and Social Economy for 1840, 


SAYINGS AND ESSAYTNGS, 
(From Blackwoos Magazine.) 


Ax unproductive truth is none. Bat 
there are products which cannot be 
wcighed even in patent scales, nor brought 
to market. 

Itis an old discovery that man passes 
from knowledge eto doubt, and thence 
aguin attains to knowlefige. But it isa 
vulgar error to suppose that we return 
not ónly to the same knowledge „tut that 
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in the same forma, and under the same 
limitations as before, 

Any fool, much more any score of fools, 
can kill the wisest of men. Yet histery 
teaches nothing, if not this, that the finał 
estimation which decidcs all confliets is by 
weight, not tale. 

"Che striving of modern faskionaple edu- 
cation is to make the character impres- 
Rive ; while the result of good education, 
though not the aim, would be to make it 
expressive. A 

There is a tendency in modern educa- 
tion to cover the fingers with ring, and, 
at the same time, to cut the sinews at the 
wriat. 

No wonder that in the devils market a 
large nut-shell, with a maggot in it, pusses 
for more than a small one, which is whole 
and sound. That oranges are cultivated 
by his gardeners to have the finest skina 
und no juice. Aud in his picture galleries, 
frames iuelosing nothing, and sbeets of 
varnish. with no forms seen in them but 
the reflection of the spectator, hold the 
place of true delineations. 

One sometimes sces others than frish- 
men, when they want to have a vchiele 
for use, make their barrow as large us 

jośsible, and fM it with a heap of goods, 

mt only forget one thing—the „wheel. 
Now, as a big wheel-barrow without a 
wheel, so isa man full of talk, and ele- 
verness, and success, but without a elha- 
racter and a principle highgr tlyan himself 
on which the character deptńds. 

A man must have bread to live'on, 
bread growiny in the fields aronnd him, 
ground in a mill, and baked in an oven 
within his reach. Bust, indeed, he may 
find without having it sown, or reaped, or 
ground, or baked for hhn; and a traveller 
inay tell him of fruits and viands much 
better than bread to be found in lndia or 
the moon ; but the dust will not feed him, 
nor the name of pine-upples and nectar 
serve him for dinner. Śo is it with our 
need of religion. Worldly maxims of pru- 
dence and knowledge willi not do asa 
gubstitute ; and philosophy, which, to be 
comprehensive and lasting, must be reli- 
gious philosophy, is for all but a few as 
airy as the rumour of a magic garden, and 
the tale of lunur feasts"and quintessential 
potations. " 

The werst education which teaches self- 
denial is better than tre best which 
teaches everything else, and not that. 

Mere benevolence is little better than 
worthless us a first principle of life. The 
loving men, without knowing what we are 
to love in them, is A moral uppotite, 
which may easiig be too indiscriminating. 
Faith must stand Śrat; the trustfol insight 
into ni whieh shews what we ate to 
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love, and why ; otherwise the love ends in 
a melanchoły dream. It is E imere 
moonshine of the mind, which, if genuine, 
and not a stage-carpenter's tallow moon- 
shine, points to, and proves a sunshine ; a 
knowledge and lóve of good, unmingled 
and pure; and not, as in human beings, 
muddled with infinite dirt and lies. 

Better a cut fiuger than no knife, The 
boy, indced, beurs the cut finger for the 
sake of the knife; but a wise parent will 
often think the cut the real gain, and the 
knite expedient for the sake of it. 

From want of reverence may I and my 
children be preserved But this prayer is 
not heartier than that which I offer for 
preservation from the reyerence of hollow 
notions and smoky dreams, half felt to be 
lies, while we bow down to them. In sin- 
gleness of hcart to believe and do what 
highest we know—how few and simple 
are the words! yct their meaning fathoma 
the” depths, and compasses the horizon of 
life, 


« TIIE MERRY DEVIL OFE EDMON- 
TON. 
« The town of fdmonton has lent the stage 
A devil.” 
Prologue to * the Witch of Edmonton." 

| THis popular fable has been chosen by 
the playwrights of Covent Garden Theatre 
for the opening scenes of their Christmas 
pantomine, It is contained in a pamphlet 
now very scarce, entitled * The Lite and 
Death of the Merry Deuill of Edmonton; 
with the plcasant pranks of Smug, the 
Smith, Śir John, and mine Host of the 
Georyc, about the Stealing of Venison. 
By T.B. London: Printed in the black 
letter, by T. P., for Francis Faulkner, 
dwelling over against. St. Margaret's Hill, 
in Southwark, 1631.” (The title-page bcars 
a vignetteof * Smug, pursude by the Keep- 
ers, got vpon the White Horse, to escape 
his catching.”') 

Antiquarian writers, in thcir notices of 
the parish of Edmonton, commemorate 
« [he Merry Devil.”  * There is, (suys 
Norden: Speculum Britannica, Middlesex, 
p: 15,) a fable of one Peter Fabell, that 
ycth in this church, who is said to have 
beguiled the develł by policie for money : 
hut the devell_is deceit itselfe, and hardły 
decęjved.”  Weever, in his Funeral Monu- 
ments, fol. 1631, p. 514, records:—* Here 
(ż.e., at Edmonton,) lieth interred under 
a secimelie tombe without inseription the 
body of Peter Fabeli, (as the report goes,) 
upon whom this Fable was fathered, that 
he by his wittie devices beguiled the Devil: 
belikc he was some ingenious conecited 
gentw who did use some sleightie tricks 
for his own disports.” He lived and died 
in the reign of Henry VIT., says the book 
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of his merry pranks. ln this book, he is 
called *ap excellent scholar, and well seene 
in the art of magicke. * The pamphlet 
was edited by Mr. Robinson, the author of 
a History of Kdmonton, for whom it was 
reprinted in the year 1819, by J. Nicholls 
and Son, Red Lion Passage, Fleet-street. 
The introdnctory chapter gives some ac- 
couut of the * Merry Denill:”] 


* The Introduction ; with a description of 
Maister Peter Fabell, 

Maister Peter Fabell, otherwise called 
* 'Fhe Merry Denill of Edmonton (for the 
many excellent icasts he did) was a man of 
good discent: and a man, vither for his 
gitts externall, or internall, inferior to few. 
for his person he was absolute. Nature 
had ncuer showne the fulnesse of her 
skill, more in any then in him. For the 
other, I ncane his great learning (including 
many inisteries) hec was as ammply blest as 
any. 

Very pleasant, kinde, and free-bearted 

was hee to or with his familiars: very 

aflable, and cnrteous to strangers, and 
very liberal, full of commisseration and 
pittie to the poor and needy ; both abroad 
from his purse, and at home from his table. 

ln his time very well knowne to him, 
and sometime (in pustime) very familiar 
with him, were these men ; Ofiuer Sang, Str 

Jołał the merry parson, Bauks the Miller, 

and nine Iost of the George, in whose 

zna kai inany times for recreation he 
wonid spend sonie houres. In Edmonton 
he was borne, liued and died in the reigne 

of King H. 7.” 

[A selefion from *the Contents" will 
convey to the reader some idea of the 
quuint concecits of this bibliographie rarity : 
tbus—-] 

Smug's (ihoat. 

The introduction; with a description of Maister 
Peter Fabell. 

How Maistei Poter deceiucd the Deuill with a can- 
dle's end. 

Jlow Maister Peter deccined the Denill againe. 

ilow Master Peter punished a Fryer and his Lemon, 
for their knauery, 

How Śnnig won a wager of Majsterel? eter Fabell, by 
a tricke that he did. 

How Smug, when he was mad drunke, would needs 
go to light with the shadowe of a swornde and 
Buckler. 

How Smug laid a wager with certaine shoomakers, 
that he was a shoomaker, proued it, and wone the 
wager. 

How memily Smug answered one that gaue hig good 
counsaile. 


* From a copy in quarto, 6. 1. 1631. 

4" This is one of the many instances which might 
be given where a parson is called Sir, ** upon which,” 
says Sir John Hawkins, "it may be observed that 
anciently it was the common designation both of one 
in holy orders, and a knight.” Fuller, in his Church 
History, says, * that anciently there were in Eng- 
land more srs than knighźs;” and so lately as the 
time of William and Mary, in a deposition in the 
Kxchequer, in a case of tythes, the witness, speaking 
of tbe curate whom he renymobered, stiles him Szr 
Gyles. See Gibson's View of the State of the 
Churches of Door, Ilome Lacy, Sc,p 34. 
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How Smug was frightened by the Nuns of Chestone, 
thinking them to be spirites, and how afterward 
he frighted them by his suddaine appearance. 

How Smug, presuming upon his courage, after this 
exploite, (frignting these supposed spirita,) would 
necds go the next FKuening againe a Deere steal- 
ing, and how deare he paid for it. 

How Śmug, bcing drunke, lost his fellowes in the, 
Parkc; anQą how, when they got together, by 
whoopiunig and hollawing, he tooke them for thceues 
and would by no means know tliem, till he was 
soundly thawackt by them, and made to know his 
friends from his foes. . 

How Smug was deceiued of his red cap by his Wife, 
and by that decceit forst to lenne his swaggering 
company, and go with her home to his labour. 

How Smug was taken by the Watch, and set in the 

„Stocks for abusing them, and how he kept such 
a coyle, with whooping and hollowing vnder aa 
sicke woman's window, that the Constable was fain 
to set him at liberty, and glad to be so rid of him. 

Jlow kunauishly Smug was dealt with by tlree or 
foure of his fellow drunkards; and how he broke 
the Splasse that shewed him the shadow of his 

e owne face. 

How cuuningly Smug scapcd the Keeper and others 
that pursued him, and made then run up and 
down trom place to płace to seeke him m vajne. 

How Smug» wife locked him in adoores, when he 
would have gone abroad a swaggerinę, and what 
shift hece made to get out amongst tliem. 

Ilvw Smug was reuenged on his Wife for locking 
him in adoores. 

How Smug quarrel'd with his fellowes, and was 
ready to fight about the singing of a catch, and 
how till they turned it to Iris nunń, be would not 
be quieted. 


(The ubove story was likewise * worked 
up into a play, called, also, Złe Merry 
Deni of Edmonton, which has been falsely 
attributed to Shakspeare, but is now gene- 
rally supposed to have been written by 
Michael D*u, pn. There are five editions 
of this play ; the first came out in 1608; the 
scene is lfid at Edmonton and Enfield." 
Thus writes the Rev, Mr. Lysons, in his 
Hinvćrons of London, vÓL ii. part i. Second 
Idition: I8II. But, we are disposed to 
consider the * Lite and Death" to have 
been founded upon the play, not the play 
upon the memoir; as the date of the 
drauna is some ycars carlier than the oldest 
recorded edition of the prose story. Upon 
the titlc-page of a copy of the pa quurto, 
date, 1617,* is written in a hand, resembling 
Malone's, the first entry of this play, from 
the Stationerx Hall books, thus: * Kntered 
to A. Johnston, Oct. 22, 1607. Register, 
C. fol. 159.6." Inthe Biographia IDrama- 
lica, the play is stated to he neither by 
Shakspcare nor Drayton, but by Tony 
Brewer, (T. B. uć szcpra.) 
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Pursuit of Scienec.—M. Agassiz, who is now pub- 
lishing a magnificent work on Fossil Icthyology, is 
known to bave relinquished pursuita from which he 
might now have been in the receipt of a consider- 
able income, and all for the sake of science. Dr. 
Buckland knew him, when engaged in this arduous 
career, with the revenue of orły £100; and of this 
he paid fifty pounds to the artist for drawings, thirty 
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pounds for books, and lived himself on the remain- 
ing twenty pounds a-year! Thus has he raised him- 
self to anelevated European rank ; and in his abode, 
aa troisióme, is the companion and friend of princes, 
ambassadors, and men of the highest rank and 
talent of evety tountry. ; 

Grief is, of all the paRsions, the one that is the 
most ingenious and Indefatigable in findinp food for 
its own subsistence. Even Vanity and hope, for cver 
seeking narture to śitntain them, ane less successful 
in the chąge than is grief.—[This is a solemn 
truth, exqui$itely teld. JThg epic poet may sing of 
«the joy of prief,”* yet whó cam define that sweet 
consolation which we derive from the induligenceof 
grief for the loss of friends, be they tied by consan- 
guinity, or by that delightiul assimilation of mind 
add heart which forms the confidence of fiiępdship. 
Who that has experienced the common lot of mor- 
tality, and in bewajling the death of a friend, will 
not feel the forcę af the above remark ! Old letters, 
reference, to diaries, and the same days in previous 
years as'that on which our bercavement took place, 
mike up this food of grief Any pO: of 
the deceased is a luxury, (if the term be Not too 
sensu l,) to feel and foster the melancholy of 4 
stricken bemrt—lrom the life-breathing portrait to 
the cast after death— that happy after-thought of 
art in ministering to the finest feelings of nature. 
"There may be well-intentioned peraons who con- 
demn this excessive sensibility as an overweening 
reverence for the dead, which is apt to lcad us to 
neglect our duties to the living : but, * Nature will 
have it so.” [In the page immediately following that 
whence the above quotation lias been made, is the 
following passage, full of that naturalnceśs which is 
the pure charm of Ludy Blessington's writings An 
orphan governess is just reviving from the aflliction 
caused by the dcath of a dear guardian: *' Youth, 
and a naturally strong constitution, those, inestim- 
able blessings, seldom prized until they have fied, 
enabled Clara to recover from the alarming state of 
debility, induced by the violence of the fever which 
astniied her on the death of her aunt; and with 
returning strength of frame, W „a pore healthy 
state of mind. She remembered tFat, in her poverty 
and dependance, it was only by the exercise of her 
talents that she could obtain a livelihśod, and that 
to indulge in useless grief, while cating the bread of 
idleness, was highly repWehensible,”] 

Fires-—Vhe number of firemen in New York is 
13,000, hy which means, and the liberal provision 
of escapes, a life is seldom lost, notwithstanding 
fires are inuch more frequent in New York than in 
London. 

The Filfawilliam Museum, at Cambridge, is rapidly 
progressing ; several bundreds of workmep being 
actively cngaged in its erection. 


Hali of Intellect.—A chemist at W told a 
friend, the other day, that he had frequent applica- 
tions tor *' rebelłious pills.” [Qy. antibilioug? We have 
known sal volatile called. * saily-melatty ; * spirit of 
camphor, *' spit-in-wińe-and-canister ;"*Yeńice trea- 

e, '* Venice preserved ;” apisecd, " anyrseat." ] 

Massive Jewellery. —1n some parts of South Ame- 
rica, the men and women wear ear-rings resembling, 
both in size and shape, a common English brass 
padlock. MER | 

Wałer.—At Buenos Ayres, water ie dear within a 
stone's-throy of the Jargest river in thę world 
(the Plata). r 

Clerer Thieves.—At Buenos Afres, instances have 
been known of thieves running oif with the clothes 
of the sieeping inmates of thę houses, fished thróu 
the gratings of the window, by means of one of the 
long caneś of tle country, with a hook at the end 
of it: in one well-Known chse, a gentlerman's watch 
was thus hóoked out of hie pocket at lig bed's 
head, and lie was bu$ just roused hy his frightened 
wife in time to oątch A last glimpse of the chain 
and sealssgs they sćóćmingly danced out of tha win- 
tonu . Pariak'u Budnos Ayres. 
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Belgian Railways. —1n Belgium, whąre the Rail- 
way System has been taken up by the Government, 
fits success has been unique. T'he lines have already 
advanced so far, that a direct communication is 
open both between Antwerp and Brussels, and 
across the whole extent of the country, from 
Ostend to Liege. The undertaking is not only 
profitable to the Government, bu. what is very 
important, places the means of locomotion within 
the reach of all classes of the population, the fares 
being properly fixed as low as possible. "The fares 
in the open wagons are, from Brussels to Ostend. 
(eighty-five English miles,) three and a half franca 
to Liege, (seventy miles,) three francs; and pro- 
portionately for shorter distance. 

Poor Consolalion.—A philosopher, who is neglected 
by his contemporaries, 18 often cheered amid his 
toilsome labours by the thought that he will obtain 
justice from posterity,—Arago. [Alack! as Hazlitt 
once observed, to be treated with respect after death, 
is but poor recowipense for Kóing neglected while 
living.) 

Female Mathematician —ln the Yvcar 1736, the 
French Academy of Science proposed, as a subject 
for a prize, the propagation of heat ; when the Mar- 
chioness of Chatelet entered the lists ot competitors. 
Her work was not only an elegant account of all the 
prąpertieę of hcat, at that time known to natural 
philosophers , bnt it was also remarkable for various 
proposals for experiments; one, among others, which 
was afterwards followed np by Ilerschel, and from 
which he derived one of the chief gems in lis brił- 
liant scientific crown.—4 rago. 

Sourte of Doubt.—Fven m the region of demon- 
stration there is room for a division of opinion.— 
Pontenelle. 

Heat of the Globr.—Descartes thonght that the 
earth differed in nothing from the sun, except that 
it was smaller. 

American Winter.—The transition fiom winter to 
summer in the northern parts of North America, is 
very sudden. There is no season in thar country 
corresponding to our spring. The vast heaps of 
hardened snow and ice which have accumulated 
during the winter, remain on the ground long after 
the sun has attained a scorching heat; but it is not 
until his rays have melted and removed them, that 
the climate becomes really warm; and then the 
foliage, being no longer checked by the cold pro- 
duced by these masses of snow and ice, instantly 
bursts forth, and, at that particular time, a single 
day makes a marked difference on the face of the 
country.—Sżevenson's North America. 


Science v. Antiquarianism.—The puerilities of an- 
tiquarian zeal are often demolished by the powerful 
battery of scieace. Thus, Professor Buckland laughs 
at the antigitaries' notions of Druids' stones, which 
have been stolen from the irregular surface wells, 
(pits in chalk, pzriłs nałurels,) of the geologists. 


Science teaches us Our ignorance, as well as the 
elevation of our nature. Those misrepresent it 
much who describe it in other terms ; for the lessons 
of sciencę implant reverence and gratitude for the 
past, hope for the future, and humility in our own 
estimation.—Prof. Wheuell. 

Reasona for Silence —Some one asked Fontaine, 
the cęlebrated geometrician, what he did In society, 
wherb he remained almost perfectly silent. * I 
stndy,”* replied he, * the vanity of men, in order to 
mortify it occasionalły.” 
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"THE GREAT BED OF WARE." 


Few objectsof antiquarian curiosity have 
acquired more notoriety than a bedstead 
of unusually large dimensions, which has 
been preserved, between two and three 
centuries past, at an inn at Ware, twenty 
miles from London, on the road to $'am- 
bridge. That *the Bedof Ware” was 
« familiar as houschold words at the 
period we have allnded to, may be in- 
ferred from Shakspeare employing it as an 
ohjeet of comparison, in his play ot Twelfth 
Night, bearing date 1614: thus :— 

Sir Andrew Aguecheek. Wi cither of you bcar me 
a challenge to him? 

Sir Toby Belch. Go, write it ina martial hand; be 


curst and brief; jt is no matter how witty, so it he 
eloquemt, and full of invention; taunt him with the 


YOL. JI. P t 


licence of ink ; if thou thou'st him some thrice, it 
shall not be amiss; and as many lies as will lie in 
thy sheet of paper, although the sheet were big 
enough for the Bed of Ware in England, set 'em 
down; go about it, fc-—Act iii. Ścene 2. 


Still, we gather little from the county 


historian relative to *the Bed.” Clatter- 
buck, in his folio work, observes: * One 


of the inns at'Ware, known by the name 
of the Saracen's Head, contains a bed of 
unusually large dimensions, measuring 
twelve fect square, consisting wholły ot 
oak, curiously and elaborately carved. 
After diligent irfqniry, I have not bcen 
able to meet with any written document, 
or local tradition, which throws any light 
upon the history of this euriouś Bed, to 
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hich allusion is made by Shakspcare in 

is DY of Twelfch Night. There isa date 
„of 1468 painted on the back of the bed; 

bat it appears to he more modern than the 

bed itnel, which, from the style ofthe carv- 
ing, may be referred to the age of Queen 
Elizabeth.” 

In this absence of recorded fact, fable 
has been twofold busy. We are" not, 
therefore, surprised to find the possession 
of this Bed attributed to Warwick * the 


King maker,” the wealthiest, ablest, ande 


most munificent noble of his time, who is 
reported to have fed at his tables 30,000 
po daily. "This tradition, in all pro- 

ability, explains the date of 1463—the 

eriod at which Warwick flourished, in 
the wars of the White and Red Roses— 
which we suspeet to have been paźnteg to 
suit the story; and which further states 
the bedstead to have been sold, amongst 
other moveables belonging to Warwick, at 
Ware Park. 

« The Bed” has just been | ie into 
the story of the Merry evil of Edmonton, 
which, as iutimated in our last Number, 
has been ** worked up” into the pantomime 
now performing at Covent Garden Theatre: 
but, with full disposition to bear testimony 
to the ingenuity of the author of the har- 
lequinade, wc are sceptical as to the au- 
thority for his 4Some Aeconnt of the Grreat 
Bed of Ware,” prefixed to the programme 
of the performance. At the same time, 
his narrative is very amusing; and this we 
take to be his main object : bat tlfe reader 
shall judge :— 

ć« In the town of Ware, in Hertfordshire, 
is a Great Bed, capable of holding twenty- 
four persons ;* which was made by one 
Jonas Fosbrooke, a journeyman carpenter, 
and presented to the Royal Family, in 
1463, as a rare specimen of carving, and 
for the use of the said Royal Family, for 
princes or nobles of gentle blood to sleep 
in on any great occasions. The King, being 
much poeć with the workmanship and 

eat labour of the maker, (it having taken 

im at least thirty years to complete.) 
allowed him a pension of forty marks 
a-gear ; which he enjoyed till his death. 

«There is also a strange legend attached 
to this Bed, which runs thus :—That after 
many years, being much neglected, this 
Bed was used on occasions of the town 
being very fall, for any large parties to 
slecp in; such as those engaged in hunt- 
ing, or attendant on weddings, $ze. When- 
ever so nsed, ita oceupants were always 
unable to obtain their wished-for sleep, 
being in the night subject tw all kinds of 
pinching, nipping, and scratching, till at 
: |. rar butehęrmy and their wives,” runs the 

AIE. 
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last the Bed became deserted. The reason 
is suid to be this, that the spirit of Jonas 
Fosbrooke always hovered about his fa- 
vourite work, and being vexed at the base 
use it was put to, (he having made it for 
nought but noble blood to sleęp in,) pre- 
vented any body else from getting a mo- 
ment's sa Sk 

ś'There is also a story of one Harrison 
Saxby, of Lancashire, a Master of the 
Iiorse to King Henfy VIII., who, having 
fallen deeply in love with the daughter of 
a miller and maltster residing in Chalk Is- 
land, near Ware, (she having several other 
suitors of her own rank,) swore he would 
do anything to obtain her. This coming 
to the ears of the King, as he was passing 
through Ware, on his way to his favourite 
retreat at Ilcrtford, his Majesty ordered 


, the girl and all her suitor» before him, and, 


to set the matter at rest, promised her 
hand to him who would sleep all night in 
the Great Bed, provided he be found there 
in the morning. The suitors, all being 
superstitious, declined ; bnt the Master ol 
the Horse complied, and retired to the 
chamber, though not to sleep or rest, for in 
the morning, on the servants of the King 
entering the apartment, he was found on 
the floor corered with bruises, and in a 
state”of complete exhaustion.” 

The * pinching, nipping, and seratch- 
ing,” are, of course, evidence of the agency 
of witcheraft ; and the story of Saxby and 
the miller's daughter makes an excellent 
framework for the pantomime introduction. 
The author adds that the Bed was removed 
from an inn opposite, (the George, its ori- 
ginal situation,) about one hundred years 
ago. It is now to be seen at the Sarucen's 
Head Inn; and it is stated to have been 
ść twice reduced in size, to accomodate it 
to the chamber in which it is exhibited, the 
landlord finding the room morc valuable 
than the Bed.” lnthe same apartnent 
with the Bed, are an old, carved cabinet, 
table, and chair, and an oval-framed 
pieture. 

Notwithstaniing the assumed age of 
1463, the Bedstead would appear, there- 
fore, te be of the age of Queen Elizabeth, 
when the art of ED iu wood may be 
said to have arrived at its zenith in this 
country. It is, as all the accounts eoncur 
in stating, elaborately carved; and the 
detail 'has been carefully preserved in the 
prefixed engraving. Ita association with 
the Covent Garden pantomime will, doubt- 
less, give it a new celebrity ; but we hope 
no sacrilegious relichhunter will mutilate 
its antiquc beanty. 

On turning to the history of Ancient 
Furniture, we find that, so late as the 
fifteenth century, a gentleman's house 
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which contained three or four beds was 
well furnished. This deficiency was, how- 
ever, auch greater in private gentlemen's 
houses than among citizens, and especially 
foreign merchants. From an inventory of 
the goods pf a rich Venetian trader resid- 
ing in St. Botolph's Lane, in the City of 
London, a.b. 1481, he appears to have 
posscssed no less that ten hoda. 

An interesting specimen of a bed of 
the thirtcenth century may be seen in the 


frieze of Edward the Confessor's chapel at * 


Westminster. Beside the bed, is the strong 
box, or iron-chest, of our daya. The bed- 
ntead is low, and without posts; but it has 
a back and ornamented tester, and the 
curtains slide with rings upon a rod. [a 
the following century, we find extremely 
rude bedsteads, with only a board at the 
head, PE SEY sliding up a pyramidal « 
post. The fifteenth century presents us 
with a bedstead precisely resembling the 
modern one, posts excepted ; whicłą in- 
deed, were never very common. Those 
bedsteads with wooden heads and testers 
were richly carved : the curtains of cloth 
of gold, worsted, $xe., were occasionally of 
great value ; sometimes fastened to the 
hedstead, or taken down and suspended in 
churches on festivals. A bedstead, re- 
puted to be of this period, is preserved at 
Rothley, near Leicester, and is believed to 
have bcen that on which slept Richard, 
T)uke of Gloucester, at the Blue Roar Inn, 
at. Leicester, on the night before the battle 
of Bosworth. This bedstead has been fre- 
qduently engraved: itis by no means so 
elahorately carved as that at Ware, and 
may, therefore, be of earlier date. "The 
story of the gold broad pieces, of the time 
of Richard, found in the bottom, head, and 
pillars, and the murder of the widowed 
owner, is too well known for repetition. 

It has been truly said, that the artisan 
now enjoys luxuries in furniture, which 
were, but three centuries ago, beyond the 
reach of the King. Even in the time of 
Elizabeth, the comfort of a garpet was sel- 
dom felt, and the luxury of a fork unknown. 
Rushes commonly supplied the place of 
the former, and fingers were the invari- 
able substitutes for the latter. The bedding 
of this period is described to have bcen 
straw pallets, or rongh mats, covered only 
with a sheet, under coverlets of dogwain, 
and a good round log instead of a bolster 
or pillow. A honseholder, seven years 
after his marriage, thought himself well 
lodged with a mattress, or flock bed, and a 
sack of chaff for a pillow. Even *the 
lord of the town ” seldom lay in a bed of 
down or whole feathers. An old writer 
says: * As for servants, it they had any 
sheet above them it was well; for sellom 


had they any ander their bodics to k 
them from the pricking straws that ran o 
through the canvas of the pallet, ande 
rased their hardened hides.” Again, in 
Skipton Castle, one of the most splendid 
mansions of the north, at this period, there 
were not more than seven or eight beds, 
nor kad any of the chambers either chairs, 
glasses, or carpets. In a merchant's 
house, about the same period, we find the 
arlour had wainscot, a table, and a 
ew chairs ; the chambers above had two 
best beds, and there was one servant's bed; 
batęthe inferior servants had only mat- 
tresses on the floor. Yet this merchant ja 
supposed to have been better NaDRA, 
than the neighbouring gentry. His plate, 
however, consisted only of sixteen spoons, 
and a few goblets and ale-pots. 

Although the balance, in point of comfort, 
is infinitely in favour of modern uphol- 
stery, on the other hand, the splendour of 
our hangings, bed furniture, and plate, is 
far inferior to that of earlier periods. 
Thus, we hear of carved and inlaid bed- 
steads, with hanginga of eloth of gold, 
paled with white damask and black velvet, 
and cmbroidered with coats of arms; blne 
velvet powdered with silver lions; black 
satin with gold roses and escntcheons of 
arms ; tapestry of cloths of gold and silver 
for hanging on the walls; gold plate en- 
amciled with precious stones ; and eloths 
of gold for covering tables ; all which must 
have cxceęded, in magnificence, any fur- 
niture of the*present duy. These gorgeous 
movecablgs descended from generation to 
generation, and many ancient wills con- 
tain bequests and inventories of them. 
They were, indeed, the wealth of great 
>ersons, who could casily convert them 
into cash, upon pledge, or by sale. "Thus, 
we read of Wolsey's world of wealth con- 
sisting in 

«'The several parcels of his plate, his treasure, 

Rich stuffs, and ornaments of household.” * 


In thes: times, too, chests of cypress and 
cedar wood, filled with eloths of gold and 
silver, rich velvet hangings, and embroi- 
dered tapestries, were io be found in large 
mansions ; as were cupboards of massive 
plate, such as chargers and goblets, and 
cups of gold, sef with rubies, sapphires, 
and other jewels. Again, the counterpanes 
and hanginga were in cloth of tapestry, or 
velvet, embroidered with gold till they stood 
upright of tbemselves; and they descended 
uneleaned, except by an occusional brush- 
ing, through half a dozen generations, of 
which they suecessiyvely witnessed tle 
births, bridals, amd deaths. 

In some of the fine oli mansions of this 
country are preserved rich specimens of 
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taste of our forefathors in furniture. 
mong these the hangiugs, or draperieś, of 
beds deserve notice; for, unciently, there 
was in every large mansion a szafe bed, 
which was u propriated to visitors of rank, 
just as families in middle life huve, in our 
tirhe, their best, or spare bed. The furniture 
of the state bed usually cousisted oś silk 
damask, wrought with a great variety of 
colours und patterns, in which respect it 
differed from the darmask now in use, only 
one colour being employed in the latter, 
and the clegance consistiny in the richness 
of the material and the taste displayed in 
the pattern.* 
Such a * szale led ” we take to have been 
that * of Ware.” Ę 


NEW ROOMS AT THE BRITISH 
MUSEUM. 


Two elegant and spacious rooms, on a 
level with the mineralogical collection, 
have lately been opened to the public. 
They contain u very interesting and ex- 
tensive collection of specimens illustrative 
of the manners and customs of the ancient 
and modern Egyptians. Among these we 
may mention the muminy of 'Frioui, son 
of Selsol; mummy of Harsontiotf, priest 
of Ammon, in 'Thebes, holding vqarions 
sacerdotal offices; mummy of a man of the 
Roman era; mummy of an unrolled female 
attached to the worship of Ammon; 
mummy of a Greco-Egyptian chilQ ; mum- 
mies of the bull, Egyptian shócp, gazelle, 


Jackal, cat, crocodile, hawk, owi, gnd ibis; 


models of sepulchral boats for conveying 
the mummies from one place to another ; 
model of a house with granaries, and ex- 
hibiting a female making bread; a łong 
black wig, from a tomb near the small 
temple of Isis, at Thebes; several neck- 
laces ; and numerous beautiful vases. 


DEATH OF DAVIES GILBERT, ESQ. 


W e regret to record the death of Davies 
Gilbert, Ksq., D.C.L., wbich took place at 
Kkąstbourn, Sussex, on the 24th ult. Mr. 
J)nvies sat many years in parliament for 
the borough of BBodmin, in Cornwall, 
until its disfrauchisemeut by the Reform 
Bił, in 1831, He was likewise President 
of the Royal Society, till the election of the 
Duke of Sussex to the chair, in 1830. Mr. 
Davies Gilbert poszessed uciłntific qnalifi- 
cations of the highest order, and was like- 
wise well versed iu general literature. He 
was a Fellow of the Society of Antiqna- 
ries, and of the Royal Society of Edin- 
burgh, und a Member of the Royal Irish 


* From a wotk of enterfainiuj; antiqnarianigm, 
entitled „Domestic Life in Eugłand 
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Academy. In the year 1823, he published 
ciybt „łncienć Christmas Carols, with the 
Tunes to which they were formerly skng in 
the JF'est of England. In this landable 
and successful effort to rescue from obli- 
vion some carol melodies, which, in a few 
years, will be heard no more, the author 
states that, *on Chriikmas-day, these 
carols took the place of Psalms in all tbe 
churches, especially at afternoon service, 
the whole congregation joining ; and, at 


" the end, it was usual for the parish-clerk 


to declare, in a loud voice, his wishes for a 
merry Christmas and a happy new year.” 
Mr. (silbert was a native of Cornwall, of 
which county, in 1838, he published 7%e 
Parochiał Iblistory, founded on the MS. 
Histories ot Mr. tHlals and Mr. Tonkin ; 
with additions und various appendiccs. 
The work extended to four halky octavo 
volumes, nambering 1929 pages. Dr. Bonse 
appears to have contributed to this work 
the geology of each parish, an inquiry of 
much importance in a county so rich in 
mineral treasures as Cornwall. At the 
period ef its publication, the venerable 
author had rcached thc age of thrcescore 
and ten. It is somewhat rare to mect 
with a combination of scientific and anti- 
quarian attuinmentś sueh as Mr. Davies 
Gilbert is knowu to have posscessed. 


NEW ZŻOOLOGICAL WORK, 


Amonu the literary annonncements of 
the new ycar is a Natural History of Qjna- 
drupeds, and other Manuniferous dnimals ; 
comprising a description of the class Mam- 
malia, (including the pn varieties of 
the human race,) with an oatline of tbe 
compurative osteology and general orga- 
nization of ita several groups :—heing a 
complete history of all the known existing 
species, carefully adapted for popular in- 
formation, and rendered interesting by 
copious detaiis of their physical and intel- 
łectuul powers, instincts, habits, and geo- 
graphical distribution ; together with an 
account of those extinet species, the re- 
inains of which occur only in a fossil state ; 
by William Charles Linnaus Martin, F.1..S. 
To be illustrated by upwards of 1000 en- 
gravings, of which aboat 500 wiil consist 
of representations of animals, beaatiiully 
cngrated on wood, and drawn, (in every 
yracticable instance from the life,) by Wil- 
iam Harvey; the rest will comprise nu- 
merous anatomical, osteological, and other 
explanatory incidental figures, incorpo- 
rated with the text. For the po” ot 
description, actuał specimens will, in every 
possible instance, he resorted to. The 
author has diligently investigated the col- 
lections of the British Museum, and of the 
Zoologienl Society bf London, of which 
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latter Institution he was, for many years, 
one of thie officers in the scientific depart- 
ment? and, during the progress of the 
work, he will visit, and carefully examine, 
the treasures contained in the Museums 
and Vivaria of the priucipal Continental 
Cities, witli a view to the verification of 
specics, and to ensure fidelity of deserip- 
tion. 


MARGUERITE DE BOURGOGNE. ,„ 


II.—THe BoneMiaN. 


BRiaHruy and merrily did the glorious 
sun throw his first rays over the ancient 
city of Paris, on the morning after the 
events of the last chapter; whilst his beams 
were chcerfully reflected from the glitter- 
ing vanes of the Sorhonne, and the tower 
of La Suinte-Chapelle, destroyed by fire* 
śone three centuries afterwards—the old 
pointed minarets of the Palais de Justice, 
and the 'Tour A Horloge, where the? first 
great clock ever known in Paris was set 
up in 1370,—the summits of the churches 
of St. Gervais, St. Germain-des-Pres, St. 
Pierre de Chaillot,* and many other 
antiquc and gilded spires that then rose 
above the ncighbouring buildings. The 
storm of the precedingę night had so 
cleansed the usually dirty strects, that 
their rough pavements shone ugain with 
whiteness ; and all the bustle and activity 
of the day was proceeding gaily, under 
the cheering aspect of the unelouded sky 
that spread its blue vault equally over all. 
The noble ad artisan alike felt its in- 
fluence ; but the sanbeam that poured its 
joyous flood of light into the hamble 
mansarde of the industrions grisette, in- 
truded with a mellow and darkened ruy 
through the rich cnrtains of thc bed- 
chumnhber of the Qneen of France. 

Marguerite slumbered— the dcep and 
heavy sleep of morning rested on her 
veiny eyelids, and enthralled her fancy by 
its mysterious power; linking together 
tbose wild and unconnected thoughts that 
fit across the visions of the early dreamer. 
lier repose, howcver, was not  undis- 
turbed, for her parched and fevered lips, 
from time to time, muttered some 1n- 
coherent words, and the apparel of her 
conch was confused and in disorder ; while 
her beautiful hair, escaped from ażl con- 
finement, wandered neglipently over her 
pillow and fair bosom, whose violent and 


* At the date of our legend (A. p. 1318), there 
were only nine churches in Paris: wiz. Nótre-Dame, 
Saint Gervais, Saint Pierre de Chaillot, Saint 
Móćdard, Saint Nicholas-du-Chardonnet, La Sainte 
Chapelle, La Sorbonne, Saint Germain-des-Prćs, 
and Saint Nicholas-des-Champs. "The names of the 
last two indicate their rural situation at their foun- 
dation. The number of churches in Paris, at 
present, is forty-four. 


rapid hcavings betokened much interne 
emotion. 

But Margnerite was not the sole oc-* 
cupant of the chumber. Resting on a 
rich fauteuil, at the foot of the bed, wat 
Gaulthier Daulnay, silently contemplating 
the sleeping form of his beloved (QQucćn. 
He kad arrived before the crowd of conrt- 
iers, who every morning attended Mar- 
guerite's róveil; und was nów uuxiously 
waiting until she might awake, and receive 
those oft-repeated expressióus of allegiance 
and endearment that it was his constant 
hahkit of offering. 

« flave the spirits of heaven watchęd 
over the couch of my Queen, and given her 
peaceful slumbers and golden dreums?” 
asked he, as Murguerite, at length, opened 
her large blue cyves, and turned them 
languidly towards him. 

©] have had dear visions, Gaulthier,” 
returned the Queen, us she exteuded her 
white hund for him to press his lips to : 
<<] have dreamt of mecting a young 
cavalier who resembled you—was I not 
happy ? He had your soft low voice—your 
eyes—the same fond expression *— 

« And this vision, fairest! how ended 
it p 

« Let me remember, Ganlthier,” said 
Marguerite, passing her hand across her 
forehead, * for I am scarcely yet awakc, 
and my ideas are vkgue und confused. 
This dream, then—=oh ! it had a terrible 
denouerpent—1 thought I was wounded in 
the face.” * 

* ln effect, madame,” suid the favowrite, 
« you are hurt: there is blood upon your 
fuvrchead,” 

«Yes, yes: I know—l remember now,” 
returned the Queen, speaking rapidly with 
a tremnlons accent. *A gold hair-pin 
from my head-dresx has rolled off upon 
my pillow during the night, and it has 
seratched meit is no more. Bat your 
brother, Gaulthier=you will present him 
to me this morning, will you not? I love 
him already for your sake,” 

« Keep your love for me alone, my 
beautiful Queen," unswered (saulthier ; 
* for I should be jealous, even of my bro- 
ther, although he is my second existence.” 

« And the first 7 — 

< [s yourself," 2za belle maitresse,” re- 
turned the young courtier with warmth; 
« or, rather, you are my life—my soul ; and 
in the throbbings of your heart I have 
learned to count my own. If you loved 
as I do, you would shew me more affection 
—you would be all to me, and to me only.” 

No, mon ami, no;” said the Queen; 
« leave me, I bescech you, a chaste and 
pure love. Remember$Sthat one indiscre- 
tion, nay, one single word, is faial to 
Queens ; and coutent yourself with loving 
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ge, Ganlthier, and with knowing that I 
love to hear you say so.” 

«The King returns to-morrow,” said 
Ganulthier sadly. 

« And with him,” added the Queen, 
«an end to our łong and happy inter- 
views. Bat let us speak of other things— 
what noise iv that without?” | j 

«o"Tis the approach of our young łords 
to attend your zóvei/.” 

« 'Thcy must not wait, then, or they will 
think I cure not for them. I shall see you 
again with them, shall I not? Go, Ganl- 
thier, and join them, and, remember, if it 
was love that formed the kingdom of our 
beautiful France, you would be my only 
master—my only king.” t 

A gay crowd of nobles and courtłers 
greeted Gaulthier warmly as he cntered 
the ante-chamber upon leaving the Queen's 
apartments ; for he was known to be the 
fnvourite, and, indeed, his open-hearted, 
and generous demeanour, had gained him 
many friends. 

« (rive you good day, Gaulthier,” said 
the Count de Savoisy, advancing and 
offering his hand. ** How fares this 
morning the Marguerite of Margucrites, 
the pearl of pearls, the Quecn of France, 
Navarre, and Rourgogne ?” 

«[ know not, monseigneur, for,I am 
but even now arrived, and I expected to 
find my brother amongst yon. Monsieur 
de Pierrefonds, is there aught of news this 
morning P" ; 

« Nothing of consequence;” returned 
the courtier. * They have found,another 
body in the Seine this morning, below the 
tower.” 

« The Seine is a babbler,”” rejoined 
Savoisy, *that does not keep the secrets 
which are confided to it. At two o'clock 
this morning, I passed the Louvre, and 
some of the windows of the Tour de Nesle 
were brilliantly illuminated : it must have 
been a fóte-night in the tower. 

«TF lore not much that dark mass of 
stone,” said Pierrefonds, ** which appears 
during the night like an evil genius, 
e E over the city, and casting fire, at 
intervala, from all its openinga, like an out- 
let of hell; with the dark sky above it, and 
the river bubbling at its feet. If you knew 
the stories which the peojjle relate *— 

«© You forget, messieurs, that it is a 
building belonging to the palace,” said 
Gaulthier. . 

« Besides which,” added Savoisy, * the 
King arrives to-morrow, and he is not 
fond of news that he has nót made himself. 
Is it not 80, Monsieur du Marigni?”' 

1t was to the prime minister ef France 
that this questioń* wus addressed, as he 
entered the apartment, to join the throng 
of noblęs there ussemthłed, ż 
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ść What waid you to me, Suvoisy ?” he 
inquired. * Repeat it, that I may answer 
your question.” 

«I merely said,” returned the other, 
«that the people of Paris were a people 
but too happy in having Louis the Tenth 
for a monarch, and Monsieur de Marigni 
for prime minister.” | 

The arch expression with which Savoisy 
accompanied this ready subterfuge, and 
the smothered tittering of the courtiers, 
would have betrayed him, bad not the 
announcement of the Queen's arrival 
called away the attention of Marigni. As 
Marguerite entered the chamber, radiant 
with beauty and dignity, the crowd of 
nobles bent before her, and, under the 
double influence of majesty and loveliness, 
offered up their usuał oaths of duty and 

 allegiance. 

« I do not see your brother, Seigneur 
Gaulthier,” exclaimed the Qucen, after 
she kad briefly replied to the compliments 
and flatteries of her courtiers. * Yon 
were to have brought him with you—was 
it not so?” 

«TI am most uneasy on his account, 
madame,” answered Daulnay. Oh! this 
cursed city of Paris, so full of Bohemians 
and sorcerers. . . . . Y' on need not shruz 
your shoulders, Monsieur de Marigni: I 
do not aceuse you of negligence, for the 
town, increasing as it does, may well 
escape your vigilance. They have again 
found a mangled corpse below the Tour 
de Nesle, this morning !* 

« They have found two, sir !” said Ma- 
rigni, coldly. 

« Two!” exclaimed Marguerite invo- 
lantarily, but in so low a tone as to be 
unheard. 

« And who, tlink you, commits these 
murders,” asked Gaulthier, *but the 
Bohemians and sorcerers, who have need 
of blood for their dreadful orgies? Do 
you think they can force Nature to reveal 
her secrets, without some horrible in- 
cantations ?” , 

« Yon forget, Messire Gaulthier,” said 
the Queen, smiling, * that Monsieur de 
Marigni does not believe in necromancy.” 

« And yet, madame,” said Savoisy, who 
had been standing in the recess of the 
window, *we have but to cast our eyes 
into the strcet, and we shall see nothing 
but these same sorcerers. Even now, 
there is one in front of your palace, who 
secms waiting that we should consult him, 
for he has marvellously fixed his eyes on 
this window.” 

« Call him hither, then, Seigneur de Sa- 
voisy,”* said Marguerite. gaiły ; * I should 
like to know what will happen to our 
minister on the King's return.” 

« Come up here, Bohemian,” cried Sa- 
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voisy from the window, delighted at the 
prospect of annoying Marigni. * Come 
up hełe, and lay in a stock of excellent 
news on your way, for it is a Qucen that 
desires to know the future.” 

«« Messieurs,” exclaimed Marguerite, 
6 we must receive this great magician 
with due solemnity.” 

« Decidedly,' returned Savoisy; * but 
as his knowledge can come alike fróm the 
gods and the demons, at all cvents we 
wilł cross ourselves. Dut he is here—par ' 
Dieu! he must have walkcd through the 
walls.” 

As he spoke, the Bohemian entercd the 
apartment, with a firm and measured step, 
and, slightly inclining his bead to the 
Queen, remained standing at the door. 
Jlis tall and commanding figure was 
closeły shrouded in a cloak, beneath wltose e 
zane hood he likewise concealed his 
uce. 

* Cnrsed Bohemian !* said Savoisyą ap- 
proachiny him; * the Queen hus sent for 
you, in order that you may tell our prime 
minister” — 

* Jf you wish me to speak to him, allow 
me to approach,” interrupted the magi- 
cian, passing towards the premier. * En- 
guerrand de Marigni, I am here.” 

« Listen, then, sorcerer,” said Marigni, 
in his usual cold, calm tone; *if you 
wish to be welcome, you will announce 
the heaviest disgrace, or death, which 
may be impending for me; and you will 
sce that your predictions will fall as un- 
hecded on my ear, as they will astonish 
those uround me.” 

« Enguerrand,”' returned the gipsy, so- 
lemnly, *I have but one disgrace, and 
one death to announce to you; but the 
one will be speedy, and the other terrible. 
If you have any account to render unto 
God, I warn you to hasten, for you have 
but three days left to settle.”” 

«'fhank you, Bohemian,” answered 
Marigni, with affected gaiety. * 1 know 
not if l have but three hours, neither do 
you. But others wait to question you— 
again I thank you; and Marigni turned 
towards the window, bitinę his lip. 

« And now, Gaulthier Daulnay,” re- 
sumed the Bohemian, * what wish you to 
know : at your age the past is but as yes- 
terday—the future as to-morrow.”, 

« Well, sorcerer, tell me of the present,” 
said the Queen's favourite, * what passes 
in my mind at this instant ?” 

« You expect your brother,” returned 
the seer, * and he comes not.” 

« And my brother—where is he?" 

«The people are crowding towards the 
banks of the Seine; they surround two 
corpses, and cry * malheur!"' 

« Bohemian! what mean you?'”' 
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* Descend—run to the Greve, and there 
inspect the left arm of one of those un- 
happy ones: there will then be one voice 
more to cry *malłheur. Ah! you take me 
now. 

Had an earthquake shivered the costly 
and gilded walls of the royal Louvre at 
his fcet, Gaulthier Daulnay would not. 
have qgnailed more than he did, before the 
last words of the sorcerer. Then, starting 
wildly from the cirele of nobles that sur- 
rounded him, he violently thrust open the 
door of the ante-chamber with one blow of 
bis arm, and rushed down the tapestried 
staircase, excluiming, as he ran, or rather 
flew, across the court, * Philippe! my 
brether! they have murdered thee!” 

Jhe courtiers, astonished at the scene 
which had just passed, had collected into 
little groups, and were abont to discuss 
the probability of the predietion more 
carefully, when the Bohemiau, approach- 
ing the Qucen, said to her, with a rapid 
utterance :— 

« Is there nothing Marguerite de Bour- 
gogne wishes to learn ? or, does she be- 
lieve that I can tell her nothing? Thinks 
the Queen that a royal life is superhuman, 
or that mortal eyes cannot read it r” 

« I wish to know nothing, Bohemian,” 
returned the (Jueen, * nothing.” 

* And yet,” rejoined the sorcerer, boldly 
placing his foot upon the first step of the 
throne, * you have made me attend here. 
Marguerite! I will compel you to hear 
me. (Queenvf France ! you mistrusted the 
news, when you heard that two bodies 
had bećh found below the Tour de Nesle 
this morning : did you not expect źńrec?" 

* Silence |” cxclaimned the (Queen; * Si- 
lence ! or tell me whence this power of 
diviuing comes.” 

The Bohemian placed his hand in his 
breast, and drew thence a gold hair-pin. 
« Behold my talisman, Marguerite. You 
shrink from ine—you e your hand to 
your forehead. 1 have finished. And 
yet,” he added, after a moment's pause, 
« |] would tell yon one word more; but it 
must be to you alone. Seigneur de Ma- 
rigni, yon must retire.”” 

« Bohemian,” returned the minister, 
« J receive no orders but from my Queen.” 

« Retire then$ I beseech you, if it is but 
for one instant,” said Marguerite, to the 
astonished premier. 

The Bohemian bent his head towards 
Marguerite so closely that their faces al- 
most touched; and then whispering, in a 
low, rapid voice, ** You see, Queen, that I 
know all: that your loye—your honour— 
your life are ią my hands. Marguerite! 
this night I shall exgect you, after the 
curfew, ut the taveru of Orsini. We must 
meet there-- and alone.” 
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«« Js it proper for the Queen of France to 
meet a stranger alone, und at that hour?” 
nskcd Marguerite, trembling with emo- 
tion. 

6 [t is nearer to the Porte St. Flonorć, 
than to the Tour de Nesle,” coldly re- 
turned the Bohemian. 

ść I will come then, sorcerer; on my 
royal word, I will come.” "' 

« And you will bring a parclunent, and 

the state seal. From thence you will be 
at liberty to return to your own palace,: 
which must, for to-day, be closed to every- 
body, und above all to Gaulthier Ijaul- 
nay. I may expect you, then?” 
* « I have told you I wilł come,” returned 
Marguerite, passing hurriedly to her 
chamber : and the Bohemian walked cajmly 
through the cirele of nobles to the zin 
cipal door of egress; and, waving his hand 
to the astonished and petrified group, de- 
parted. 

« Messcignenrs,” said Savoisy, as the 
door closed on the strangc visitor, * huve 
you secn unght like this? Is it a fiend, or 
a man, that has been amongst us?" 

« What can he huve told the Queen?" 
wondered Pierrefonds. 

«« Monsieur de Marigini,” continued Sa- 
voisy, *you were close to Marguerite : 
did you hcar what passed between them?” 

« [, probably, did, messieurs,” was the 
reply ; *but I remember only that which 
concerns myself.” 

« "Tis well,” said Savoisy ; * and will 
yon believe henceforth in soneery' 7 

«Why more than before.? Ile hus 
foretold my disgrace, and yet I" am still 
minister : he has foretold my deathvraż 
Dieu, messienrs, if one of you wishes to 
assure himself that ] am still living, he 
has but to say so. 1 have a sword at ny 
side, which can answer for its master.” 

The bitter tone in which Marigni deli- 
vered this last speech, threw a silenee 
over the whole party ; and they were scpa- 
rating with the exchange of cold and un- 
meaning salutes, when a kurried step was 
heard upon the staircase, and immedi- 
ately afterwards Gaultkier Daulnay, pale 
ańd disordered, rushed into the room. 

« Justice ! justice !'” he exelaimed, pre- 
cipitating himself into the midst of them. 
* [t is my brother, messeigneurs, my bro- 
ther, Philippe, the only relation J have in 
the world, that they have murdered. Ile 
is drowned—assassinated—gt the Gróve! 
Give me his murdcrer, that I may tear his 
heart from his warm and living bosom, 
and cast it, bloody and guivering, in his 
face. His assassine—Snvvisy, Pierrefonds, 
do you know them? Op! answer me; 
by our lady, speake”” 

« (Gaalthier, you arc mad: 


be calm,” 
sajd Savoisy, approgching kin. | 
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« Stand off!” he shouted in a voice of 
thunder; *I am not mad. 1 will give my 
rank—my blood—=my gold, to him who 
shall name his murderer. Monsieur de 
Mariyni, have a care, for it is you who 
must answer for this. You are the guar- 
dian of the city of Paris; not one drop of 
blood is spilt—not one murder is commit- 
ted, but it stains your fame. Where is 
the Queen? I must see Marguerite, and 
she will give me justice. My brother! my 
brother!” 

*« (Gaulthier,” exclaimed Savoisy, * my 
friend  —— 

« ] hnve no friend,” interrupted Daul- 
nay; *1 had u brother, and I will have 
that brother living, or his assassin dead. 
Marguerite! Marguerite! It is I, Gaul- 
thier Daulnay—you" Gaulthier, that de- 
mands entrance ;*” and he beat his clenched 
fist violently against the door of the 
(Queen's apirttnent. 

«„łou cannot pass, sir,” said the cap- 
tuin of the guard, intercepting him. 

<< Jt is [, Joannes,” replied Gaulthier. 
« Jean pass. Marguerite, the Queen, will 
sce me, I tell you, although all else be 
denied. Stand hack, varlets, or, by our 
holy lady, you shall repent this inter- 
ference.”” 

Ile drew his sword, and again advanced 
towards the royal apartments, when the 
guards, scizing either arm, closed around 
him, and drew him forcibly from the door. 
With a sudden and violent spring he 
cleared himself from their hold, and, 
then, laughing wildly and hystericalły, fell 
senseless on the floor, with the blood 
streaming from his mouth and nostrils, 

ALBERT. 


LONDON STREET ARCHITECTURE, 
V. NO. 13, CONDUIT-STREET,* 


Taris elevation presentą a handsome 
spocimen of the Elizabethan, or Italian- 
ized, style, (tąmp. James 1.;) and which, 
from its great variety and irregularity, is 
particularly applicable to Street Architec- 
ture. The building is of fine red brick, 
with stone finishings ; as are the decorative 
pilasters, consoles, window-cases, Sc. The 
design has been very ingeniously continued 
in the, shop-front, so as not to interfere 
with the requisites for display ; whilst the 
superstructure has a mansion-like air; the 


* The previous Nos. of this Series of Iilustrations 
= contained in the following Nos. of the Ziterury 
orld: 
1. City of London Institution, Aldersgate-" 
street PvGRAD RR UODO RNA UOE0ODÓOACRCGRIODUCOSRĘZOR No. 8. 
IT. Marine Insurance Office, Cornhill......,.. No. 30. 
111. Phoenix Fire Oflice, Lombard-street ... No, 31. 
1V. Nos. 13 and 74, Iligh-strect, Aldgate... No. 36. 
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details and effects of which may be better 
appreciated hy the annexed engraving, 
than by terbal description. 
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NO. 18, CONDUIT-STREET, HANOVER SQUARE. 


AMUSEMENTS FOR THE NEW YEARŁ 


Ar this festal season, the following 
selection of Novelties in Popular Science 
may be acceptable to many a merry circle. 
These Experiments have bcen derived 
from a very elegant and entertainingzlittle 
work, entitled Parłour Magic; the mate- 
rials for which have been simplified from 
scientific treatises, the authors of which 
have been rewarded with the highest aca- 
demie honours. The reader will, there- 
fore, be pleased to understand, that the 
recreation here offered to him is not of 
the cut-and-dry description, but such as 
-hax, with few cxceptions, not hitherto ap- 
peared in bouks of redreative science, 
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VISIBLF VIBRATION.—Provide a glasa goblet 

about two-thirds filled with coloured water, draw 

! a fiddle-bow against its edge, 
and the surface of the water will 
exhibit a pleasing figure, com- 
posed of fans, four, mx, or e:ght 
in number, dependant on tne di- 
mensions of the Vessel, but, 
chiefly on the pitch of the note 
produced. 

Or, nearly fill a glass with 
water, draw the bow strongły 
against its edge, the water will 
be cćlevated and depressed; and 
when the vibration has ceased, 

R and the surface of the water has 
hecorze, tranquil, thesc clcvations will be exhibited 
in the torm of a curvcd line, passing round the 
interior surface of the glass, and above the surtace a 
of the water. If the action of the bow be strong, 
the wążer wil] be sprinkled on the inside of the glass, 
above the liquid surface, and this sprinkling will 
shew he curved line very perfectly, as in the en- 
gravirfy. The water should be carefully poured, so 
tal the glass above the liquid be preserved dry ; 
the portion of ile glass between the edge and the 
curved line, will then be secn partially sprinkled ; 
but, betwecn the level of the water and tlie curvcd 
line, it will have become wholly wetted, thereby in 
dicating the height to which the fluid has bcen 
thrown. 


THE PNEUMATIC DANCER.— This amusing 
pneumatie toy consists of a figure 
made of glass, or enamel, and so 
constructed as to remain suspended 
in a glass jar of water. An air- 
bubble, cominunicating with the 
water, is placed in some part of the 
figure, shewn at m, near the top of 
the jar, A, in the engraving. At 
the bottom, B, of the vessel is a 
bladder, which can be pressed up- 
wards by applymg the finger to 
the extremity of a lever, e, o, when 
me pressure will be communicated 
„through the water to the bubble 
of air, which is thus compresscd. 
The figure will then sink to the 
bottom ; but, by removing the pres- 
sure, the figure will again rise, so 
that it may be made to dance iu 
the vessel, as if by magic. Fishes 
made of głąss, are sometimes sub- 
stituted for the human figure. A 
common glass jar may be used 
for:this experiment, in which 
casc the pressure should be 
e Applied to the upper surface, 
p='wlich should be a piece of 
bladder, instead of being 
placed at the bottom, as 
shewn in the figurę engraved. 


TNE SELF-BALANCED PAtL.—Yon lay a stick 
across the table, letting one-third of it project over 
the edge; and you undertake to hang a npail of 
water on it, without either fasteninę the stick on 
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the table, or letting the pail rest on any support; 
and this feat, the laws of gaavitation will enable 
you literally to accomplish. 

Yqji take the pail of water, and hang it by the 
handle upon the projecting end of (he stick, ja such 
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a manner that the handle may rest on it in ań 
inclingd 
within the edge of the table. That it may be fixed 
in this situation, place another stick with one of its 
ends resting s sai the side at the bottom of the 
pail, and its other end against the first stick, where 
there should be a notch to retain it. By these 
, means, the pail will remain fixed in that situation, 
without being able to incline to either side ; nor can 
the stick slide along the table, or movc,along its 
edge, without raining the centre of gravity of tle 
pail, and the water it contains. 
CAOUTCHOVC BALLOONS.—Put a little ether into 
a bottle of caoutchouc, close it tightly, soak it jn 
hot water, and it will become infated to a con- 
siderable size. These globes may be made so thin 
as to be transparent. 
A piece of CaoutehóWe, the size of a walhut, has 
e thus been extended to a ball fifteen inches in di- 
ameter; and a few years since, a caoutchoue 
balloon, thus made, escaped from Phiładelphia, and 
was found 130 miles from that city. 


a 

GaAs FROM INDIAN RUBBER.—Put caoytchou- 
cine, or the spirit distilled from caoutchouc, or 
Indian rubber, into a phial, little more than sufff- 
cient to cover the bottom, and the remainder of the 
phiał will be filled with a heavy vapour; pour this 
ofT the spirit into another phial, apply to it a piece 
of lighted paper, and the vapour will burn with a 
brilliant fiame. 

CoLOURED FLAMES.—A variety of rays of light 
is exbibited hy coloured flames, which are not to he 
seen in white light. Thus, pure hydrogen gas will 
burn with a blue fiame, in which many of the rays 
of light are wantiny. The flame of an oil-lamp 
contains most of the rays which are wantiny in 
sun-light. Alcohol, mixed with water, when heated, 
or burned, affords a flame with no other rays but 
yellow. The following salte, if finely powdered, and 
introduced into the exterior flame of a candle, or 
into the wicek of a spirit-lamp, will communicate to 
flame their peculiar colours : 

Muriate of Soda (common salt) Yellow. 

Mutiate of Potash «121111212... Pale Violet. 


Muriate of Lime ...... .... Brick red. 
Muriate of Strontia .. ..« Bright" crimson. 
Muriate of Lithia .... 1. Red. 

Muriate of Baryta .. ..... Pale apple-green. 
Muriate of Copper .. ..... Bluish green. 
BOrAX ssa s00 eos ooeaanowaaoo noca EITEEN. 


Or, either cf the above salts may be mixed with 
spirit of wine, as directed for Red Fire, 


CoLOVRED SHADOWS.—Provide two lighted can- 
dłes, and place them upon a table before a white- 
washed or light papered wali: hold before one of 
the candles a piece of colonred glass, taking care to 
remove to a greater distance the candle before włich 
the coloured glass is not placed, in order to egualize 
the darkness of the two shadows. If you use a 
piece of grecn glass, one of the shadows will be 
green, and the other a fine red ; if you use blue 
zlaspy one of the shadows wii be blue, and the 
other a pale yellow. 





THE PENNY POST. 


ne Lords of Her Majesty's Treasury 
have reccived tpwards of 2,600 communi- 
cations respectiny the new Postage sys- 
tem, neither of which płans they will 
adopt without modification and comhbina- 
tion with other arrangements. They have 
* awarded £100 to the four which they con- 
sider most distinguisheq for originality or 
compłeteness, = 

To ensure, as far as practicable, the 
pre-payment of lettare, stamped entełupes 


position, with the middle of the pail 
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are to be used, and the following kinds 
are in preparation : 


4 
1. Sżampeń coters.—The stamp being struck on 
ieces of paper of the size of half a sheet of quarto 
etter naper. 

2. Stamned envelopes.—The stamp being struck 
on pieces of paper of a lozenge fońn, of which the 
stationers and others may manufacture envelopes. 

3. Adhesive stamps, or stamps on small pieces of 
paper, with a głutinous wash at the back, which 
may be attached to letters either before or after they 
are written ; and, " 

4. Stamp to be airuck on paper of any description, 
which the public may send to the Stamp-office for 
that purpose. 

The paper for the first, second, and third kinds of 
stamps, to be peculiar in its wateremark, or some 
other feature, but to be supplied to Government by 
competition. 

A considerable time will be required 
for completing the dies, pilates, and ma- 
chinery, (mach of which is of novel con- 
struction,) for the manufacture 0Żthe above 
stamps. Still, on January ti ŁÓth next, 
the following arrangements will come into 
operation: 

T'he scale of wcight alręady established for Gene- 
ral Post letters to be exłttided to the London dis- 
trict and other local post letters, 

The charge on all letters passing between one 
part of the United Kingdom and another, whether 
by the General Post or the London district, or other 
local post, to be 1d. per single rate.  *"- 32 

Such postage to be pre-paid; if not pre-paid, to be 
charged double on delivery. 

Letters between the United Kingdom and the Co- 
lonies to be chargcd, if conveyed by packet, find not 
passing through France, at the rate óf le. per single 
rate; and, if conveyed by private ship, at the rate 
of 8d. per single rate in whatever part uf the United 
Kingdom they may be po: or delivered. 

Letters between the United Kingdom and foreign 
countries (those passing to, or from, or through 
France excępted) to be charged as follows :— 

If conveyed by packet, and posted at the port of 
departure, or delivered at the port of arrival within 
the United Kingdom, the present packet rates. If 
posted, or delivered in any other part of the United 
Kingdom, 2d. per single rate, inaddition to the present 
packet rates, unless where a lower charge shal)] now 
exist, in which case su'h lower charge to continue. 

If conveyed by private ship, Bd. per single rate, 
in whatever part of the United Kingdom they may 
be posted or delivered. 


Letters to and from France, or passing 
through France, are not to exceed in 
charge that fate which is now chargeable 
on a. letter to and from London; bat this 
arrangement is expected to be ałtered in 
a treaty with France. Letters passing v:ó 
France between the United Kingdom and 
the Mediterranean, Egypt, and the East 
Indięs, to be charged as at present. 

The privilege of franking, both parlia- 
mentary and official, to cease, (Thence- 
forth franks will be treasurable auto- 
graphs.) 

Addresaes to Her Majesty, parliamen- 
tury petitions, newspapers, and soldiers! 
and sailors* letters, to remain privileged ; 
except that a Boldier or sailor's single 
letter is not to exceed in weight half an 
ounce. * 
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AII letters at the reduced rate, must pe 
posted throughout London, at five o'clock ; 
and in tlie country an hour and a half 
earlier than at present. 

'The fees for late letters are to be as 
follows : 

From the future hour of closing each box, until 
the present hour, ld. per letter or packet, without 
regard to its weight; and after the present hour of 
closing each box, 2d. per letter or packet, except 
where a larger fee is now established, in which case 
the present fec will continue. 

These are the principal items of the Trea- 
snry Minute, dated December 26, 1839 ; 
to which docament the reader is referred 
for other * privileges” and arrangements 
of more special importance than the above. 


Nel 50065. 


UP THE RHINE. BY THOMAS ROOD. 


[50cH is the title of the Comic Adunual 
for the present ycar—a work, in many rę- 
spects, of higher pretensions than its pre- 
decessors=—of superior framework and 
materiel, and likely to receive twofold 
the customary * annual” attention from 
the reading public. It is primed with hu- 
mour thoughout, and occasionally set off 
with poetie feeling, and fancy, such asthose 
who ure acquainted with Mr. Hood's ge- 
nius only through the medium of his Comic 
Annual, would scarcely give him the credit 
of possessing. Amidst abundance of broad 
humour, there is much that has point-work 
of elaborate finish ; the satire is kecner, 
yet pleasanter, than usual; and, with all 
this refinement, there is a due udmixture 
of that homeliness of incident, and that 
nice discernment of the ridiculous, which 
are tle leading characteristics of Mr. 
Hood's most popular. works. With such 
high claims, Up the Rhtne must elevate the 
facete author in publice estimation ; espe- 
cially as the ad bzbitum fun of the Comie 
dnunal had, for some time past, been run- 
ning on the lees. 

The framework of the present volume 
is, literally, a family tour of the Rhine; 
the party consisting of Uncle Orchard, a 
hypochondriac ot the first water—a very 
teetotalier in melancholy—and his ne- 
phew, Frank Somerville, a bright setting 
for the old man's gravity; then we have 
Mrs. Wilmot, a widow, sister of Orchard, 
luxuriating in green sorrow ; which is well 
set off by the efourderie of her communi- 
cative * woman,” Martha Penny. * To 
forestal such eritics as are fond of climbing 
up a Mat de Cocagne for a Mare's Nest at 
the top,” observes the author, in his Pre- 
face, * the following work was constructed, 
partły on the ground-plan of Humphrey 
Clinker, but with very inferior materials, 
and on a much humbler tcale.” The whole 
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is in the form of letters, interspersed with 
incidental verses, prose legends, Śte., com- 
memorating the wonders and the humours 
of the journey. Here and there, by the 
way, we are reminded of the grave and sly 
shafts of the old Man of * the Bubbles 
from the Brunnen,” though, withont any 
approach to imitation ; for the only want of 
originality in Mr. Hood is, that he occa- 
sionally borrows from himself, We have 
not space to follow the narrative of the 
tour, and so must content ourselves with a 
few flying snatches. First is a lyrie of 


* Rotterdam. 
ro * * « e » 


« I gaze'upon a city 
Ą city new and strange; 

eDown many a wat'ry vista 

e My fancy takes A range; 

8 Froin side to side I saunter, 

And wonder where I am; — 
And can you be in England, 
And I at Rotterdam ! 


Before me lie dark waters, 

1n broad canals and deep, 
Whereon the silver moonbeams 
Sleep, restless in their sleep: 
A sort of vulgar Venice 
Reminds me where I am.— 
Yes, yes, you are in England, 
And I'm at Rotterdam. 


Tall houses, with quaint gables, 
Where frequent windows shine, 
And quays that lead to bridyres, 
And trees in formal line,” 

And masts of spicy vessels, 
From distant Surinam, — 

AJ tell me you're in England, 
And*I'm at Rotterdam. 


JT bose sailors,—how outlandish 

The Pace and garb of each! 

They deal in foreign gestures, 

And use a foreign speechi; 

A tongue not lcarned near Isis, 

Or studied by the Cam, 

Declares that you're in England,  , 
But ['m at Rotterdam. 


And now across a market 

My doubtful way I trace, 

Where stands a sołemn statue, 
The Genius of the place; 

And to the great Erasmus 

1 offer my salam,— 

Who tells me yowre in England, 
And Im at Rotterdam. 


The coffee-room is open, 

I mingle with the crowd; 

The dominoes are rattling, 

qT'he hookaha raise a cloud ; 

A fiavour, none of Fearon's, 
That mingles With my dram, 
Reminds me you're in England, 
But I'm in Rotterdam. 


Then hercgit goes, a bumper,— 
The toast it shall be mine, 

In Schiedam, or in Sherry,$ 
Tokay, or Hock of Rhine,— 
It well deserveB the brightest 
Where sunbeam ever swam,— 
« The girl I love in England,” 
I drink at Rofterdam, 


(Here is an admirably descriptive page 
from 'one of Somerville's letters.] 
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In consequence of the sea running so 
high, we were unable to prucecd to Rotter- 
dam by the usunal channel ; and were oceu- 

ied during a great part of the second day 
in going at half speed through the canals. 
Tedions as was this course, it afforded us 
„a sight of some of the characteristie 
scenery of that very remarkable „country 
called Holland. We had ubnhdant leisure 
to observe the pieturesqne craft, with their 
high cabins, and cdbin windows well fur- 
nished with flower-pots and frows=dn 
fuct, fłoating houses; — while the real 
houses, scarcely above tle water-levei, 
looked like so many family arks that had 
* gone only ashore, and would be got off 
next tide. These dwellings, of c'ither 
kind, looked serupulously clean, and par- 
ticularly gay; the houses, indeed,. with 
their bright pea-grcen doors and shuttere, 
shining, bran new, as if by coinmon consent, 
or some clause in their leases, they had all 
been freshly painted within the last week. 
but probably they must thus he continu- 
ally done in oil to keep out the water,— 
the very Dryads, to kecp them dry, beiug 
favoured with a coat, or, rather, panta- 
lvons, of sky-blue or red, or some smart 
colour, on thcir tranks and lower limb. 
At times, however, nothing could be scen 
but the banks, till, perchance, you detected 
u steeple and a few chimneys, as If a vil- 
lage had been sowed there, and was begin- 
ning to come up. The vagaries of the 
perspective, originatiny in sach an ar- 
rangement, were rather, amużing. For 
instance, I suw a ruminatiny cow appa- 
rently chewing the top of a tree; a Qnixotic 
donkey attacking a windmill, and a won- 
derful horse, quietly reposing and dozing 
with a weatlercock growing out of his 
back. Indeed, it is not extruvagant to 
suppose that a frog, without hopping, 
often enjoys a bird's-eye view of a neigh- 
bouring town. So little was seen of the 
country, that my aunt, in the simplicity 
of her heart, inquired seriously, * Where's 
Holland?” 

[In the sequel, we scarcely go with the 
author in his jest on tke rainbow. Next, 
i4 am extract from one of the Uncele's let- 
ters.] 

Now I am here, I am not sorry to have 
had a peep at such a ceuntry as Holland ; 
bnt being described by so many better 
hands, in books of travclu, besides ictures, 
1 need not enlarge. If yop only fancy the 
very worst country for hunting in the 
whole world, except for otter-dogs, you 
will have it exactly. Every highway is a 
canal; and as for lanćs and bridle-roads, 
they are nothing but ditches. By conse- 
qjnence, the lives, of the natives are spent 
between keeping cat water and letting in 
liquor, such as schiedam, anisced, curaęoa, 
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and the like ; for, except for the damming, 
they would be drowned like so many rats, 
and without the dramming, they would be 
martyrs to ague and rheumatics, and the 
marsh fever. Frank says, the Hollandera 
are such a cold-blooded people, that nothing 
but their ardent spirits keeps them from 
breeding back into fishes; be that as it 
may, I have certainly seen a Dutch young- 
ster, no bigger than your own little Peter, 
junior, toss off his glass of schnapps, as 
they call it, as if it was to save him from 
turning into a sprat. It is only fair to 
mention, that Dutch water seems meant 
by Providence for scouring, or serubbing, 
or washing, or sailing npon, or any other 
use in nature, except to drink neat. 1t costs 
oor Martha a score of wry faces only io 
tear it named, for she took one dose of it 
for want of warning, and it gave her a 
rattling ft of what she calls the Colliery 
Morbus. 
a|And now for a specinen of the Penny 
Correspondence—not Postuge.] 


To Nebecca Page, ać the FI vodlandy, 
near Becknam, Kent. 


Dran BEcky,—This is to say we ar all 
safe and well, tho” its a wunder, for forrin 
traveling is like a deceatful luvver, witch 
don't improve ou aquaintance. Wat 
haven't I gone thro since my last faver! 
Fust morbust by bad IDntch warter, und 
then frited to deth at Nim Again with a 
false alarm of the Frentch, besides a dred- 
ful could ketched, by leavin my warm bed, 
and no time to clup on a varsal thing, 
xcept ny best cap. Well, Ive give three 
warnins, and the next, as master snys, will 
be for good, even if I have to advertize for 
a plaice, but ketch me sayin no objexshuns 
to go abroad. Not «but Missis have had 
her own trials, but that's between our too 
selves, for she wouldn't like it to git about 
that she have had a pitcht battel with a 
dwarft for a gluss of gin. Then there's 
the batterd brass pale, and the Holland— 
only think, liecky, of the bewtiful Dntch 
linnin being confisticated by the Custom- 
house Cesars! It was took up for dutis 
at the Gurman outskirts. Bat, as I tonlid 
the officers, the King of Garmany ortn't 
to think only of the dutis dew to himself, 
but of his dutis towards his nabers. The 
Prushian customs is very bad eustoms, 
that's certin. Every thing that's xported 
into the country must pay by wait, witch 
naterally falls most heviest on the litest 
pusses, There's dress. Rich fokes can 
go in spidder nets and gossumers, and fine 
gorses, but pore peple must ware thick 
stufy and gingums, and all sorte of corse 
und doreable texters, and so the bard 
workin class cam to be more taxt than the 
upper orders, with tneir flimsy habbits, The 
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same with other ynseful artikels. Wat'sa 
silvar tooth piek in wait compared with a 
kitching qłbker, or a filligre goold watch to 
an 8 dny clock?  Howsumever, the Dutch 
linnin was confsticated in spite of my 
teeth, for Master chose to giv up the pint, 
and he desarves to go without a Shurt for 
his panes. 

Amung other discomfits, theres no beds 
in the vessles up the Rind. So, for too 
hole duys, we have been damp shifted, as 
they call it, without taking off our elose, 
and, as you may supose, I am tired of 
steeming. (Our present stop is at Colon. 
They say its a verry old citty, and bilt by 
the Romans, and sure enuff roman noses 
didn't easily turn up. The natives must 
have verry strony oilfactories, that's certin. 
0, Becky, sich sniffs and gufls, in spite of 
my stuft hed! "This mornin it rained cats 
and dogs, but the heviest showrs cant pou- 
rify the place. It's enuff to fumigate a 
pleg. Won thing is the bad smells oblecege 
strangers to buy the O de Colon, and 
praps the stenchis is encourrged on that 
account. The wust is, wen you want a 
bottel of the rite sort, theres so menny 
Farinacious impostors, and Johns, and 
Marias, you don't know witch is him or 
her. 


A DIARY 1N AMERICA. PART RECOND. 
CAPTAIN MARRYAT, C. KB. 
[Tars <ceontinuation ” hus the rare 
mowrit of being equally attractive with the 
preceding volumes. There are the same 
uptitude for observation, knowledge of 
human nature, und facile mode of relaling 
characteristic incidents, which entitle 
Captain Marryat to foremost rank among 
contemporary travellers. The Second 
Part, like its predecessor, ix divided into 
chapters : nearly half of the first volume 
is occupied with * Travelling," tle re- 
marks on which, the Captain considers, 
will throw as much light upon American 
society as will be found in any chapters 
which he has written: the subject is by 
no means an unimportant óne, as the 
degree of civilization of a country, und 
many important peculiarities, beuring 
strongly upon the state of society, are to 
be gathored from the bigh road; and the 
varicty of entertainment for man and 
horse. A 
Captain Marryat opens this chapter with 
some sensible replies to such Americans a8 
has" cavilled at portions of the first part 
of his -vork: and here is repeated the 
observation that * the United States com- 
prehend an immensc extent of territory, 
with a population running from u state of 
refincment to one of positive barbariam ; 
and, although the Americans travel mucli, 
they travel the well-beńten path iu which 
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that which is pecaliar is not so likely to 
meet the eye or even the ear. It docs not, 
therefore, follow, (adds the Captain,) that 
because what I remark is new to many of 
them, that, therefore, it is false. "The in- 
habitants of the cities in the United 
States, (and it is those who principally ' 
visit thig conniry,) know as little of what 
is passing in Arkansas and Alabama as 
a cockney does of the manners and cus- 
toms of Guernsey, Jersey, and the Isle of 
Mhtn.” The anthor then remarks, and 
with grent propriety, that he has been 
very particular in lis localities, both in 
justice to himself and the Americans—a 
merit which must have struck every ut- 
tentive and impartial reader of the first 
part oś the Diary: he then recommends 
the caviliers to well digest what he has 
racorded ; adding that, * although the work 
was not written for them, (the Americans,) 
but for his own countrymen, they will find 
that be has done them friendly service.” 
The Captain was well prepared for his 
American eavillers; and, secing how 
many vials of wrath they have poured 
upon his head, his reply must be consider- 
ed as temperate, reasonable, and well- 
timed, characteristics whieli usually denote 
an author being in the right. At the same 
time, in these observations, lies a valuable 
lesson for all readers of travels in their 
own country ; who are too apt to condemu 
as false that which has escaped their own 
notice, anq to place out ot the pale of 
probability suck circumstances as bave no 
counterpart in their own observation or 
experience. Through this fatal error, 
poor Bruce, the traveller in Africa, was 
bantered out of life; a few years after 
which some PE IE traveller con- 
firmed the assumed improbabilitics and 
extravagances of his journal. 

The chapter on Travelling is racy with 
anecdote, as u fuw selectiona will denote.] 


Horses in America. 


The horses are remarkably good in the 
United States: they appcar to be more 
hardy, and have much better hoofs, than 
ours in England ; throwing a shoe, there- 
fore, is not of the same consequence as it 
is with us, for a horse will go twenty miles» 
afterwards with little injury. In Virginia 
and Kentucky the horses are almost all 
thorongh-bred, and from the best English 
stock. The disgances run in raeing are 
much longer than ours, and speed without 
bottom is nseless. Tbe Americans are 
very fond of fast trotting horses; I do not 
refer to rackers, as they term horses that 
trot before and gallop behind, but fair 
trotters, and they cer(ainiy have a oi 
tion of horse that we could not easily 
match in England. At New York, the 
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Third Avenue, as they term it, is the 
general rendezyous. | once went out 
there mounted on Paul Pry, who was 
once considered the fastest horse in 
America ; at his full speed he performed 
a mile in two minutes and thirty seconds, 
* equal to twenty-four miles per hour. lie 
took me at this deril of a pące as fur as 
Helł Gate; not wishing * to intrude,” I 
pulled up there, and went home again. A 
pair of horses in harness were pointed out 
to me, who would perform the mile in tlvo 
minutes fifty seconds. They use here light 
four-wheeled vehicles, which they call 
wagons, with a scat in the front for two 
persons, and room for your lugkage behind ; 
and in these wagons, with a phir of 
horses, they think nothing of trotting them 
serenty or eighty miles in a day, ut the 
speed of twelve miles an hour: I have 
seen the horses come in, and they did not 
appear to suffer from the fatigue. You 
seldom see a horse bent forward, but they 
are all daisy cutters. The gentlemen of 
New York give very high prices for fast 
horses ; 1,00% dollars is not by any means 
an uncommon price. ln a country where 
time is everytbing, they jie a proportion- 
ate value upon speed. Paul Pry isa tali 
grey horse, (now thirteen ycars old;) to 
look at, he would not fetch £10—the 
English omnibuses would refuse him. 


Stage Coaches. 


The delay in these convcyances is 
greater than miyht have beer expected. 
The drivers, relates the Captain, will stop 
to tulk to any one on the roalł about the 
price of the markets, the news, or any- 
thing else; and the same accommodation 
is cheerfally given to any passenger who 
has any business to transact on the way. 
The Americans are accustomed to it, and 
the passengers never raise any objections. 
There is a spirit of accommodation, 
arising from their natural good temper.* 

I was once in a coach when the driver 
pulled up, and entered a small house on 
the road side; after ke had been there 
some time, as it was not an inn, I expressed 
my wonder what he was abont. * [I guess 
I can tell yon,”* said a man who was stand- 
ing by the coach, and orerheard me; 
« there'x a pretty girl in that house, and 
he's doing a bit ot courting, I expect.” 
Buch was the fact: the passengers laughed, 
and waited for him very, patiently. He 


* Tłus spirit of accommodation produces what 
would, at first, appear to be rudencss, but is not 
intendęd for it. en you trawel, or, indeed, when 
walking the streeta in the Westem cauntry, if you 
have a cigar in your mouth, a rush will come up— 
«< Beg pardon, stranger,” anq whipa your cigar out 
of your mouth, lights his own, and then returns 
yours. I thought it ruther cool at first, but as I 
found it was the practice, I invariably did thesame 
whenever f noedud a light. 
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remained about tbree-quarters of an hour, 
and then came out. The time was, no 
doubt, to him very short; but to us it 
appeared rather tedious. 


Deference to Femalea. 

[The following is highly honourable to 
the American character :] | 

The one most important, and without 
which it would be impossible to travel in 
such a gregarious way, is an universal 
deference and civility shewn to the wo- 
men, who may, in consequence, travel 
without protection all over the United 
States, without the least chance of annoy- 
ance or insult. This deference paid to the 
sex is highly creditable to the Americans ; 
it exists from one end of the Union to 
the other; indeed, in the Southern and 
more lawless States, it is even more 
chivalric than in the more settled. Let a 
female be ever so indifferently clad, what- 
eger her pe may be, still it is 
suflicient that she is a female; she has 
the first accommodation, and until she hana 
it, no man will think of himself. But 
this deference is not only shewn in tra- 
velling, but in every instance. An English 
lady told me, that, wishing to be present at 
the inauguaration of Mr. Van Buren, by 
some mistake, she and her two daughters 
alighted from the carriage at the wrong 
entrance, and in attempting to force their 
way throngh a dense crowd, were nearly 
crushed to death. This was perceived, 
and the word was given—* Make room 
for the ladies.” The whole crowd, us if 
by one simultaneous effort, compressed 
itself to the right and left, locking them- 
selves together to meet the enormous 
pressure, and made a wide lane, through 
which they passed with ease and comfort. 
« It reminded me of the lsraelites passing 
through the Red Sea with the wall of 
waters on each side of them, ' observed 
the lady. * In any other country we inust 
have been crushed to death.” 

Perhaps it is owing to this deference to 
the sex that you will observe that the 
Anmericans almost invariably put on their 
best clothes when they travel ; such is the 
casc, whaterer may be the cause ; and the 
ladies in America, travelling or not, are 
always well, if not expensively dressed. 
They don't all swap bonnets as the two 
youńg ladies did in the stage-coach in 
Vermont. 

[The third chapter on Travelling con- 
tains many details of 


Steam Navigation.] 

The author of ** A Voice from America,” 
states the list of steam-boat disastera, on 
the waters of the United States, for 
twelve months out of the years 1837-38, by 
bursting of boilers, burning, wrecks, Śc., 
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besidcs numerous others of less conse- 
quence, comprehends the total loss of 
„Si vessels, and one thousand and eighty 
tUES, 


So that we havein England, 
losś in ten yearS ............ ) 634.....0ne year, 63, 
Gn America......... „one year, 1,080. 


Since the employment of steam vessels 
in the United States, 1,300 have been 
built, and of them two hundred and sizty 
hnve been lost by accidents. 

The greatest loss of life by collision and 
sinking, was in the Monmouch,* in 1837, 
by which 300 lives were lost ; Oronoka, by 
explosion, by which 130 or more lives 
were lost ; and Moselle, at Cincinnati, by 
which from 100 to 120 lives were lost. 

The greutest loss by shipwreck was in 
the case of the Home, on the coast of 
South Carolina, when 100 lives were lost; 
the greatest by fire, the Fien Sherwood, in 
1337, by which 130 perished. 

The three great casualties which 0ę- 
curred during my stay in America, were 
those of the Ben Sherwood, by fire; the 
Home, by wreck ; and the Mosclie, by ex- 
plosion : and as I have anthentie details 
of them, by Americans who were on 
board, or eye-witnesses, I shall lay them 
before my rcaders, 


(To be continued.) 


THE COMIC LATIN GRAMMAR. 
(Conlinued from page 202.) 


[Br way of a holiday pie-nie, we give a 
few * more last words” from this very 
sparkliny little volmne. From the ex- 
amjples of the Verb we select a few tit- 
bits :] 

A verb is the chief word in every sr»- 
tence, as Suspendatur per collum, let him 
be hanged by the neck. It expresses the 
action or belng of a thiug. Ego sum sa- 
piens, I am a wise man. Tu es stultus, 
thou art a fool. Non bie amice, perzocłas, 
yon don't lodge herc, Mr. Ferguson. 

A verb is called transitivę when the 
action pusses on to the following noun, as 
Seco baculum meum, I cut my stick. Nu- 
merous examples of this kind of cutting, 
which may be called a comie secfion, are 
recorded in history, both ancient and mo- 
dern. Even Hector cut his stick, (with 
Achilles after him,) at the siege of Twy. 
The Persians cut their stick at Marathon. 
Pompey cut his stick at Pharsalia, and so 
did Antony at Actium. Napoleon Bona- 
parte cnt his stick at Waterloo. 

The Imperative Mood is one much in the 
mouth of beadles, boatswains, bashaws, 
majors, magistrates, slave drivers, super- 
intendents, serjeants, and jacks-in-office 


* Indiana transportin$ to the West. 
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of all descriptions-—monitors, especially, 
and prefects of public schools, are very 
fond of using it on all occasions. 

The Infinitive Mood is like a gentleman's 
cab, because it has no number. 

We have not made up our minds ex- 
actly, whether to compare it to the * pic- 
ture of pobody,”” mentioned in the Tem- 
pest, or to the * picture of ngliness,” 
which young ladies generally call their 
successful rivals. It may be like one, or 
the other, or both, because it has no persox. 

Neither has it a nominative case before 
it; norg indeed, has it any more business 
with one than a toad has with u side 
pocket. 

Verbs Regular.=Rule 2. In repcating 
the different tenses of verbs, be careful to 
be previded with a short English verse, 
cantrived so as to rhyme with the third 
person singular, and another to rhyme 
with the third person plural. In this way 
your powers of composition as well as of 
memory will be profitably exercised. 


Example. 


Sccond Conjugation, Moneo. 


Sing. Moneo, moncs, inonet, 
Reid and Co.'s hegry wet. 
Plu. Monemus, monetis, monent, 


Beats that from the lirmament. 


Rule. 3. Should you be desired to give 
the English of each person in the tense 
which you are repeating, yon may (we 
mean a class of you,) follow a plan adopted 
with great success and striking effect in 
that kind of dramatic representation enti- 
tled * A Gaand Opera,” that of singiug 
what you have to say. old up your 
head, turn out your toes, clear your voice, 
and begin. A-hem! 


Fourth Conjugation. Audio. 


Trio. 


Szng. Audio, I hear the Tartar drum ! 
Audis, Thou hearest the Tartar drum ! 
Audit, He hears the Tartar dram !—the 
Tartar drum ! the Tartar drum ! 
Chorus. He hears! 
He hears'! 
He h--c---a--rsthe Tar - tar drum! ' 
Płu. Audimus, We hear the Tartar drum, śe. 


Of a Partięiple,—As a horse hath four 
legs, so hath a verb four participles, 


dir.—Bonhets of Blue. 
There 's one of the present, —and then, 
There '8 one of the future in rus; 
Of the tense preterperfect a third, —and again, 
A fourth of the futurę in dus. 


Participles are declined like nouns ad- 


jective, as—=but no! how can we ask our 


fair (blue) reuders to decline a-man's 
(amans) loving. + 

Note. Al participles are declined like 
nouns adjective. We recommend the above 
particles to be declined like wiuńkiug. 
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Partetiez, 


New Steam-ships.—The United Stales, intended 
as a companion to the /iverpoot, the property of 
the Transatlantic Steam-ship Company, is nearly 
ready for launching. The President, (engraved at 
Łęże 161 of the present volnme,) will arrive at 

iverpool, from the Thames, very shortly, to take 
in her machinery in the Trafalgar dock, which she 
will be enabled to enter with a high'tide. 

Odd Education.—In an account of a tremendous 
comrmotion of the sea, at the Sandwich Islands, the 
narrator observes: * Happily, owing to the amphi- 
biotus education of the people, but two lives wdro 
lost.” We dare say, this is *' National Education.” 


" naval 





nometer; latitude by circum-meridian alttudes, 
latitude by meridian altitudes, and latitude hb 
double altitudes; longitude by lunar (altitudes cal- 
culated); rate of chronometer by equal alfitudes, 
star chronometer, star lunar, (both sides of the mom 
and altitndes calcułated); time determined at sea 
by observation, and time determined at Greenwich 
by lunar distance taken at some other part of the 
day, for the purpose of finding the longitude ; obser- 
vations for determining the variation of the com- 
pass; elementary problems in marine surveying; 
nautical astronomy ; college paper; algebra, pro- 
gressing ta the highest order of equations, and ita 
application to the solution of geometrical problems ; 
the first six, the eleventh, and twelfth, books of 
Euclid ; plane and spherical trigonometry ; mecha- 
nics, hydrostatics, and the thcory of projectiles. 


The Covent Garden Pantomime has been concocted 
by Mr. H. Younge, the author of fifty-seven pan- 
tomimes; and who, with thi» production, breaks his 
wand, and retires. The trick of "the Jolly Dogs” 
has evidently heen borrowed from one of the best 
hits and cuts in the Comic Almanack. 


The Daguerróotype.—At the Jast sitting of the 
Academy of Sciences, at Paris, M. Arago announced 
an important improvement in the process óf the 
Daguerrćotype. Hitherto it has been necessary, in 
order to give the gold-coloured coat of iodine tó the 
silvered plate, to expose it, for some length of time, 
to the vapour of iodine in a box, in which the che- 
micał suł;sstance was placed. By the new mode, 
instead of placing the iodine in the box, a plate is 
first impregnated with the vapour, and this is 
placed in a flat box, within half an inch of the plate 
on which the drawing is to he taken. The hox is 
then shut, and in two minutes the silver plate has 
aequired the proper tint. M. Daguerre hopes soon 
to simplify the process of the mercurial vapour 
after the drawing in an equally satisfactory way.— 
Galignani's Messenger ; Times. 


The Cat oul.-—* Wor whom were you wreathing 
these pretty flowers, ma mignanne?” " Kor my 
itautiful mamma's new wig, ma'am.” * Have I not 
told you never to use the word wig? Say hair, always 
hair.” "Yes, maam.—7The Governess. 


The Portland VFasc—A strange lesson has just 
been rcad to antiquaries and virtuosi, by a ręmark- 
ahie discovery in the British Museum. "The famous 
Portland Vase, the pride of ancient, and wonder of 
modern, art—the theme of many an essay, RNnd 
many a panegyric, has let in atnew lirht upon the 
futile representations of antiquity. A few weeks 
ago, it was deemed necessary to wash this noble 
relic, in order to remove the accumulated dust of 
ages; when, lo! almost every figure was found to 
be desiynated by an inscription, and the purport 
and proceBsion of the whole vase (we believe) to 
be thereby expłainqd; and we can state that the 
theories of the late Mr. Payne Knight and Mr. 
Christie are uttarty overturned by the facts now 
asceztained. Włien we consider how adnirab these 
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theories were made out, and how satisfactory they 
Appcearcd to be, need we repeat that this is a strunge 
lesson to antiquaries and virtuosi-—Łii,Gazette. 


The Deaf Lady.—'' Speak a little lauder, for I am 
ao absent, that ten to one I shall forget you are 
speaking, unless you raise your voice.” This was a 
subterfuge on the part of the old lady to conceal her 
deafness.—Łady Blessington. : 


„4 Wellingion Testimoniał is about to be erected 
in Edinburgh. 


4frica—An Expedition, under the orders of Capt. 
Trotter, R. N., in which three iron s«  nersare to 
be engaged, is about to be fitted, to proceed up the 
Niger.—Z7'imes. 


Drury Lane Pantomime.—The opening scencs of 
this hkariequinade are taken from the Adventures of 
Jack Sheppard ; which were set upon the stage of oid 
Drury Lane Theatre, a few wecks after Sheppard's 
execution in 1724,—as the Christmas pantomime of 
that year; the dramatists being Booth, Wilks. and 
Cibber. Ahout the same time, Sheppard's adventures 
were worked up into a farce, which, howcver, was 
never performed. 


The Bude Light.—An erroncous impression of the 
explostve nature of the Bude light having bcen 
conveycd in a newspaper report of an accident with 
coal gas, Mr. Gurney has explained that jt was occa- 
sióned by common carburetted hydrogen. Oxygen, 
used for the Bude light, is not infiammable. Coal 
gas, oil gas, vapour of naphtha, or other infammable 
aeriform bodies, mixed in certain proportions with 
the atmosphere, which contains about a quarter part 
of oxygen, or pure oxygen, becomcs cxplosive; in 
the Hude light, no such mixture ever occurs. In 
those lamps in which an inflammable gas and 
oxYgen are both used, they are nevea allowed to 
some in contact. In the Bude light, at the T[ouse 
of Commons, no inflammabie gas of any description 
is employed; and explosion ot any kind, therefore, 
as fully borne out by the evidence taken before the 
committee, is physically impossible. 


Price of Clolhes in America.—A coat, which costs 
£i in England, is charged £7.10s. at New York; 
aniu at Cincinnati, in the west, upwards of £10.— 
Captain Marryat. 

T'ucuman.—Nothing can be more luxuriant than 
the vegetation in this province of South America; 
whilst the plains yield corn and maize, and rice and 
tobacco, in the greatest abundancc, the base and 
slopes of thę mountain ranges, in the west, are 
covered with noble trees in every variety, inter- 
spersed with innumerable shrubs, and hung with 
the most beautiful parasitical plants, Extensive 
groves, also, of aroma and orange-trees produce a 
fragrance which adds to the delights of this favoured 
region. "The sugar-cane prows naturally in the low 
lands, and might be turned to valuahle aceount ; the 
demand for it, Bowever, is not suficient to induce 
the country-pegple to attend to it. Not so with the 
tobaceo-plant, which they cultivate, and find a ready 
sale for, in all the adjoining provincęs. The prople 
arc a well-disposed hardy race, proud of their bean- 
tifnl country, and always ready to take up arms in 
defence of Ła Patria.—Sir W. Parish. 


Dear Bargain—A man, exhibiting a very tame 
mouse, remarked, that be would not part with it for 
less than five pounds. A punning naturalist, who 
was %resent, replied, that at that price it would be 
a moose-deer (mouse dcar) J.H.F. 


Gaa-lighling Paris. — Within the past year, 
upwards of 800 gas-lamps weie put up in Paris; 
and, shortly, the Pont Royal, the Quais des Tuilc- 
ries, de FEcole, Cońti, Voltaire, and Malaquais, the 
Place St. Sulpice, and other public places, wilł be 
lit with gas. 

LONDON : Published by GEORGE BERGER, 
Folywell Street, Strand. Printed by WHirEnNEAD 
£ Co. 76, Fleet Streeę where all Communications 
for the Editor may be addregsed. 
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LADY OWEN'S SCHOOL. 


THE traditional origin of this very 
excellent foundation runs:—that in the 
year of our Lord, 1610, or thereabout, 
as the Lady Alice Owen, the widow of a 
rich brewer of the City of London, was 
| passing along the St. John-street Road, 

stween Owen-street and the Aagel at 
2 an arrow touched her head so 
carefully that she very warrowły escaped 
< braining.” The old lady, thinking such 
close shooting dangerous, made instant 
vow that she would do some charitable 
act to Providence, as an acknowleśgment 
for this kind intervention on her behalf; 
and she, aceordingly, in the year 1613, 
built a free school, and ten almsHouses 
upon the scene of her adventures (then 
kuown as the Hermitage Fields,) atud at 
her death, bequeathed upwards of ten acres 
of ground, in trust, to the Worshipful 
Ps oętć of Brewers, as an endowment 
for the maintenance of this Charity ; the 
said ten acres extending from the Old Red 
Lion, in the St. John-street Road, south- 
ward, to Rawstorne-street ; and having a 
double frontage on Goswell-road and St. 
John-street. The original buildings erected 
by Lady Owen remain to this day, but 
they are both dilapidated and inconvenient; 
the school-house accommodating oply fifty 
boys; and the funds of the charity having 
been, of late years, much increased, by the 
falling in of some leases, the Company 
determined upon rebuilding the school 
and almshouses. $ 

The new building, just erectęd in Owen- 
street, is in, what is generally termed, the 
Elizabethan style, worked in red-hrick, 
with Bath stone finishings. The architect 
is Mr. George Tattersall, of Parliament- 
street, the surveyor to the Brewers' Com- 
pany, Ś$e. The elevation consists of a 
master's honse, of seven rooms; with a 
school-room in the rear, capable of ac- 
commodating from eighty to one hundred 
hoys. The plan and arrangement of the 
school-room are very complete; and the 
whole is fitted-up in kandsome keeping 
Uh the taste of the structure. The alms- 
louses are to oceupy the opposite site, in 
a NODZE style of architecture. 

Tbe almshouses are for poor old wo- 
men, of the parishea of St. Mary, Islington, 
and St. Janes, Clerkenwell: and the 
school for poor boys of the same parishes ; 
an equal number from each. 
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A LITERARY DRAYMAN. 


MR. WILLIAM MaN, in a letter t r. 
Dibdin, states that, m the old 8. 
Reading, there ij * a brewet's drayman, of 
the name of George Brind, between thirty 
and forty years of age, who never received 
any ather education than that of reading, 
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writing, and the first rudimenis of arithme- 
tie, taught by a woman at a child's school. 
A few months since, having seert a Greek 
book, the character of which excited his 
attention and curiosity, he fancied he could 
instruet himself in that language; and, as 
he informs me, he has since Made so much 
progress, without any assistance, as to read 
and understand it pretty well, but finds the 
greatest difficulty in its pronunciation ; or, 
as he calls it, in sounding it—from never 
having heard it spoken. He seems quite 
confident he shall completely master it. 
He also tełls me, within the last month 
he has attempted Hebrew, and finds it very 
easy— much more so than Greek—and does 
not doubt of succeeding. He thinks of 
attempting Latin next. Heis quite a rough 
subject, such as draymen usually are; but 
his features remind me of those of Bona- 
parte. "— Literary Reminiscences, p. 69. 


fA Mr. Burrett, a working blacksmith, in Massa- 
chusetts, has lately made a great sensation among 
the American savans. He has made himself exten- 
sively acquainted with thirty or forty languages; and 
the Society of Antiquaries, at Paris, have sent him 
some books to help him in the Celto- Breton, with a 
highly complimentary letter.]—4lkenzum. 


FELICIA HEMANS. 
RY MADAME AMABLE TASTU.* 


Ir isnow near four years since death 
tore Felicia Hemans from literature and 
her country, which she honoured. Modest 
and timid, she was subjected neither to 
the dazzling atmosphere of drawing-rooms, 
nor to the influence of coteries; it was 
from the depth of retirement that she ut- 
terecd her pure and placid notes, like 
those transparent waters concealed in 
some steep cavity of the mountains, which 
are the more calm and limpid, as they are 
more solitary and elevated. 

Of all the female poets of England, Mrs. 
Hemans is, perhaps, the one whose lite- 
rury fame is best established and least 
contested. Methinks she was indebted for 
that eminence as much to the character 
of her talent as to her real superiority. 
If, in general, the public render an author 
responsible for the selection of his suh- 
jects, and the tendency of his ideas, its 
jadgment will be still more rigorons if it 
fall upon a woman, not because she is a 
woman, but because her works are exclu- 
sively addressed to the most scerupulous 
of all publiecs, the publie of drawing- 
rooms. 

From the mathematics to social order, 
all that man creates has fiction for its 


* Madame Amable Tastu has a high rank among 
the French Jiterati of the present day. About thir- 
teen years since, we had the gratification of being 
the medium of conveying, from Madame Tastu, a 
POR copy of her poems to the amiable Miss 

andon. 
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basis. Itis natural that the high elasses 
of society, who have the benefit of re- 
ceived fictions or established laws, should, 
owing to the interest they have in main- 
taininę them, be the most severe as to 
everything that may impair them ; I mean, 
severe in their words and judgments. So- 
ciety (I speak of a country where it has 
been long constituted, not of that flue- 
tunting state of things which daily sees 
such and such a man enter a drawing- 
room who would not have been admitted 
into it the day before)—society, I say, re- 
uires, from. the works it adopta, respect 
or the principles which it professes, even 
when it docs not act according to them, 
for the taste of which it declares itself the 
umpire, and for the language iu those 
partieculars which it valunes—elegance and 
delicacy ; such are the qualities which it 
praises and patronises. | 

1f talent takes a contrary course, so- 
ciety, thongh admiring it, will often think 
itself obliged to condemn it. 

Sometimes, nevertheless, genius has 
made game of society, and, by gratifying 
its exigencies and corruption, hus even 
presented it vice, by throwing it the words 
virtue and religion as a bait. At other 
times, it will enter into open hostilities 
with that society, and, by a direct attack 
upon the social edifice, gather about it 
all who feel wronged by the established 
order. But such is not a woman's mis- 
sion ; war cannot suit her, neither can her 
writings ever have the reach and extent 
of those of men, for she cannot, like them, 
have intercourse with the various ranks 
of society ; the oftener limited to the step 
she occupies in the social ladder, it is 
there she must find her models and her 
judges. They who write, belong, at least 
by their mode of living, to the well-cir- 
cumstanced class; whose habits place 
within their reach the only means they 
have of developing their faculties— reading 
and conversation. ln the inferior classes, 
women have not, like the men, the means 
of supplying the want of iiterary educa- 
tion by action, which is practical educa- 
tion, Having, therefore, at their disposal 
but one language and one point of view, 
they are never popułar to the whole ex- 
tent of that word. They must make up 
their minds to submit to the judgment of 
drawing-rooms, both as authoresses and 
women. 

There their works are not considered as 
throwing any new idea into the common 

omain, as every artist is called upon to 
do, but only as the expression of their vo- 
cation as women. Happy is she who has 
uttered in her writings but thoughts which 
women may openly approve of, and which 
men fear not to praise intheir presence ! 

he will have won her cause at the tri- 
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bunal of this world, whose sayings and 
decisions are established upon the fiction 
that all who attend it are patterns of 
virtuc, honesty, and delicacy. 

This happiness Mrs. Hemans obtained. 
With a style of admirable purity she has 
expressed the noblest, most delicate, and 
lotty thoughts. '[he characteristie of her 
poetry is a calm seriousness, and a pious 
gracefulness. The religious turn ot her 
idcas must also have promoted her suce- 
eess in a country, where religion is elosely 
linked with the institutions, where the 
people have not forgotten that the Revo- 
ution of 1688 placed upon the throne the 
creed in whose name they had suffered? 
andąfor which they had fought. 

The recollection of the wars of religion, 
the daily difterences between the various 
„religious sects, the assiduous reading of 
the Bible, must have contributed towards 
keeping np among the Knglish the popu- 
larity of religious ideas; and, if one may 
venture an opinion upon a foreign litera- 
ture and a country one has not scen, I 
should think that they are those which 
excite in England most sympathy. Hut 
iu a society such as that of France, where 
Christianity pleases only when decked 
with the Pagan wreaths with which M. de 
Chatcaubriand's magie eloquence has 
cerowned it, or when beneath the hamno- 
nious veil which surrounds the dreaming 
Platonism of M. de Lumartine, the truly 
Christian talent of Mrs. Hemans would, I 
fear, bc? less understood and admired. 
Something savouring of the homiiy would 
be fonnd sin her; at least in the fugitive 
pieces which have, above all the rest, se- 
cured her fame. Iler manner may be re- 
proached with some uniformity. With 
very few exceptions she begins with a 
narrative, or a description, which inspires 
her with some pions reflection, thoughts 
upon the vanity of human things, an act 
of faith, or of submission to Providence. 
Substitnte for this religious thought «w 
philosophical one, and this manner will re- 
mind one of Madame Deshoulieres, with 
the advantage it derives from a much 
greater richness of poetry. 

With the exception of its religious ten- 
dency, one personal feeling only is re- 
flected in Mrs. Hęginans's poetry—the love 
of our father-land!; such, at least, as a 
woman can experience it; that is to sąy, 
mingling with family afiections and do- 
mestic habits.” Her lines have a remark- 
able tint of nationality. Yet Mrs. He- 
mans, who appears to have had extensive 
knowledge, takes her subjects from all 
quarters, and often confines herself to 
transferring theta intg the cisa lan- 
puage which she so skilfully handles. 
Travels and foreign literature furnish her 
with themes or models, which she adorns 
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by conscientious and finished execution. 
Thus, whether she transiates Camoens, or 
imitates the Cid romances—whether she 
devotes her lines to the unfortunate 
Greeks, or addresses them to the Tyrtaus 
of Germany (Kóerner)—she displays every- 
where the same perfection of style, the 
same quiet and well-sustained elegance. 
This merit equally distinguishes her' longer 
works, but, perhaps, suffices not there. 

The ** Last Constantine”' is not so much 
a poem as a long meditation upon the 
capture of Constantinople by Mahomet 
II. %he drama, or, rather, as the writer 
has called it, the dramatic poem, of * The 
«Siege of Valencia,” in relating an histo- 
rical occurrence often mentioned iy the 
history of Spain, (the devotedness of a 
father who refuses to sare the lives bf his 
captive sons by surrendering to the 
Moors the town he defends,) does but 
afford the writer the opoooeunay of ex- 
pressing, with her melodious purity of 
style, all that chivalrie honour, devoted- 
ness to one's country and sovereign, and 
religious faith struggling with paternal 
and filial affection, have made most pure 
and elerated ; but one seeks in vain for 
some vestige of terrestrial alloy in the 
personages : they resemble inhabitants of 
another world; they are souls without 
bodies. ' 

Of all the works published by Mrs. 
Hemans, that which appears to me the 
most felicitous is the volume entitled ** Re- 
cords of Women.” Itis a geries of little 
subjecta taken from various times and 
countries, of which a woman cis always 
the heroine. [n general, they are well 
selected, well varied in colour, and of a 
rare perfection of style— whether she 
gives utterance to the conjugal and un- 
happy love of Arabella Stuart ; whether 
she breathes noble and patriotie senti- 
ments into the * Świss Woman” (Werner's 
wife); whether she spreada out all the 
riches of the East in the * Indian City ;” 
all the simplitity of domestic life in * Ma- 
deline ;” she sustains herself at the same 
height. 

But, to my mind, it is America that has 
most felicitously inspired Mrs. Hemans. 
« 'The Death Song of an Indian Woman,” 
and especially ** Edith,” are exquisite for 
graceful melancholy and simplicity. 'The 
more celebrated names of * Joan of Arc,” 
and * Pauline" (de Schwartzenburg), 
have been less favourable to the writer's 
talent ; and the picture of unfortunate 
love in an artist's sonl, such as * Propez- 
zia Rossi,” was less suited to the chaste 
and severe pen of Mrs. Hermmans than to 
the impassioned poetical talent of her 
only rival, Mies Landon. In short, in the 
cvonclading pieces of the volume, several 
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are charming and complete ; but the 
merit of most of them is so closely linked 
with the turn and expression, that a trans- 
lation would risk giving no idea of them. 

The life of this celebrated woman was 
not a happy one ; but her misfortunes 
came from withont. These, if they agitate 
life, do not, at least, disturb the soul's peace. 
She had not to reproach herself with 
having caused hers by imprudent conduct, 
or a wild imagination. Deserted by her 
husband, after ten years of marriage, 
having yielded him five children, she en- 
dured a trial so severe to a woman with 
silent resignation. Reduced to solitude, 
she sought a refuge by her mother. For 
her poverty she sought relief in her talents; 
but she revealed not her sorrows to the 
world. She turned not poetry into a 
weapon or ornament, and used it neither 
to attack men and those things which had 
hurt her, nor to draw public attention 
upon her personal sufferings. 

fter her mother'x death she retired to 

Wavertree, near Liverpool; and, in the 
last days of her life, to Dublin, where she 
died on the l5th of May, 1836. It has 
been said of Felicia Hiemans's poems, that, 
no man could have written them, and 
of herself, that she honoured her sex, 
times, and country. It seems to me, that 
the woman-poet who has deserved this 
praise has nobly fnlfilled her mission.* 





EARTHQUAKE IN DORSETSHIRE. 


ON December 24th last, about six P. M., 
the residents in the houses and cottages 
along the coast, between Lyme and Sea- 
ton, were alarmed by a convulsion of the 
earth, attended by fearful sounds. At 
Dowlands, a qnarter of a mile from the 
sea, a large portion of land, on which 
were several cottages, orchards, and a 
coppice, had p leaving huge chasma 
in a lateral direction along the coast 
betwcen Sidmouth and Seaton, to the 
extent of upwards of four miles. The 
convulsion of the earth continned from 
the night of Tuesday the 24th, to Friday 
evening the 27th, during the interval oc- 
casioning the overthrow or subsidence of 
various buildings, the dispłacement of 
large tracts of soil, and the destruction 
of property to a considerable amount. A 
huge,roeck appears in the sea, off Culver- 
hole, nearly a quarter of a mile from the 
principal scene of the catastrophe. The 
new road from Charmouth to Lyme is 
utterly destroyed. The cliffs on the coast 
do not appear to have suffered any disrup- 
tion, all the disturbance being inland. 
Many of the cottages sunk up to their 
roofs, Fortunately, no lives were lost; 


* Translated in the Morning Post. 
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but several of the cottagers, who had left 
home te spend the Christmas eve, found, 
to their great astonishment, on returning, 
no other vestiges of their dwellings than 
the roofs and chimneys discernible above 
the chasm..——Abridged from the Taunton 
Courier. 


MARGUERITE DE BOURGOGNE. 
IV.—THE RENDEZVOUS. 


TnE most important part of ancient 
Paris was comprised, at the period we 
write of, within the limits of the [le de la 
Citć, which divides the Seine into two 
separate streams above the Pont Neuf: 
and the Louvre, far from being the centre 
of the city, as at present, was situated 
ncarly at its extremity. "The space now 
included in the sixteenth arrondissement, 
between the Rue dn Coq, St. Honore, and 
the Rue Fromentean, as well as the pre- 
sent Place du Palais Royal, formedethe 
gardens of the Louvre; and these com- 
municated with the straggling Rue St. 
Honore by numerous private gates and 
alleys, the whole being surrounded by a 
deep fosse, which was filled by flood-gates 
from the Seine. It was through one of 
these portals, as the last echoes of the 
sullen cnrfew died away upon the night 
breeze, that Marguerite'passcd on the cven- 
ing of her strange interview with the Bo- 
hemian. Although closely sercened from 
observation, by the voluminous folds of 
an outer mantle, she shrank instinetively 
from the gaze of the passers-by, whom 
she encountered on the rough foot-track ; 
and on arriving at Orsini's tavern, which 
we may place on the site of the corner of 
the present Rue Richelieu, she hurried 
through the low dirty passages, with a 
facility that proved she was not altogether 
unucquainted with the localities. No one 
appeared to oppose her progress, and she 
entered the rooin in which the unfortunate 
Philippe Daulnay had been assailed by 
the workmen the day beforę. By the dim 
light of a lamp which flickered on the 
table, she perceived a man rise to meet 
her as she tremblingly approached—it was 
the Bohemian. 

«You have done well, madame,” said 
he, in the same deep voice of the morning. 
«] had begun to doubt your word,; but 
you are here, and 'tis well.” 

« At least, Bohemian,” returned the 
(Queen, * you will acknowledge it as an 
act of condescension on my part,” 

< It matters not wbether you came here 
through fear or condescension,” returned 
the 'sorcerer, unconcernedly, divesting 
himself of his robe and a false beard, and 
placing them on the table ; * for me, your 
presence is safficient.* 
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«'You are no Bohemian!” exclaimed 
Marguerite, as the stranger threw down 
his mock attire. | 

« No, par la grace de Dieu!" returned 
he, resuming his seat. *I am a Chris- 
tian ; or, rather,” he added mournfully, 
ś6[ was once: it is long since I have 
known either hope or faith. But let us 
speak of other things.” 

«'[hey who address me, are generally 
standing and uncovered,”” said the Queen, 

aughtily. 

« | will speak to you, then, standing and 
unedhered,” returned the stranger, as he 
rose from his settle ; * but it is because 
you are a woman, Marguerite—not be- 
cause yon are a Queen. Look around 
youę is there one sole object that reminds 
yotof your rank? Are these blackened 
and noisome walls those of a regal apart- 
ment? Is this smoky lamp—this broken 
table, the furniture of a Queen's boudoir ? 
The sole occupants of this room are a 
man and a female ; and, since the man is 
tranquil and collected, and the female 
pale and trembling, it is the man that 
reigns.”' 

« Mysterious being. returned the 
Queen ; * whence comes your conviction 
that I amin your power, or that my wo- 
man's heart thus quails before you? Who 
art thon ?” 

« Who am I, Marguerite ?—I am called 
Buridan, tae captain. You ask me why 
I know gou are in my power: how is it 
that the Ścine gave up but źwo of the 
bodies ofąits rictims this morning ?” 

« But the third ?* demanded the Queen, 
anxiously. 

« The third still lives—he is before 

ou!” 

« "Tis impossible. 

ś« And yet 'tis true,” coldly returned 
Buridan. * Last night, three ladies and 
their cavaliers assembled in the old tower. 
The ladies were the Princess Jeanne, the 
Princess Blanche, and the Queen Mar- 
guerite: their companions were named 
Hector de Chevreuse, Buridan the cap- 
tuin, and Philippe Daulnay.” 

2; PA Dauińsy !* exclaimed the 
bewildered Marguerite. 

« Ay, Queen: it was the brother of 
your favourite Ghulthier, who caused the 
wound which yet shews on your pale fore- 
head.” 

« Yon are playing a deep game,” said 
the Queen, after a few moments” dead 
pause, during which both parties had 
eyed each other steadily, unwilling to 
break the silence. * You are playing a 
deep game, mesgire; but you have mis- 
calculated your chancesp Dark adventurer ! 
I have but to utter three words without, 
and, in an instant, Buridan, the captain, 
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will have rejoined his companions of the 
tower.” 

Do so, madame,” replied the other in 
the same nndaunted voice; *and to- 
morrow morning Gaultbier Daulnay will 
read some tablets, which I sent to him 
this day, by a monk of St. Francois; and 
which hc has sworn to open, if he does not 
see a certnin traveller whom he met in 
company with his brother at this tavern. 
That traveller is myself, Marguerite; and, 
if I fall by your hirelings, Gaulthier will 
not see me, and he will know all.” 

« And think you,” asked the Qteen, 
4 that he will beliere your writing more 
than your words ?” 

«No, Marguerite : but he will believe 
the writing ot his brother : he will believe 
his brother's last words, written in that 
brother's blood, and signed by his hand ;' 
he will believe all, when he reads, 1 die, 
assassinąted by Marguerite de Bourgogne. 
Now, prow wanton, am I mad? am I a 
rash adventurer r” 

« 1f this were true!” replied Marguerite. 

« [tżs true,” interrupted Buridan sternly. 
<«« Your fute is in my hands—the destiny 
of the Queen of France is in the power of 
the unknown wanderer; yet the Qucen 
may trust him if she chooses.” 

« What wish you as the price of,your 
secrccy ?” eagerly demauded Marguerite. 
« Will you have gold I—the treasury is in 
your hands. Do you wish the death of an 
enemy ?—my guards are at youg orders. 
Are you ambitious ?—I can five you rank 
—titles. All this you may demgnd, were 
I to melt my sceptre and the crown to 
satisfy you.” 

« Engucrruud de Marigni is prime mi- 
nister of France,” was the reply. * L 
would have his place and title; although 
it is over his body that I must enter the 
palace.” 

« You shall have them,” returned the 
Queen, R. « You have scen that my 
word is sacred.” 

« And I will leare you your lover, and 
keep your secret safely. One thing more: 
you have parchment and a seal—I demand 
the arrest of Marigni, and an order for his 
execution,” 

With a trembling hand, the Queen ra- 
pidly signed the fatal dvcument, and re- 
turned it to the Captain. 

« (est bien,” said Buridan, as he folded 
up the order of arrest, and placed it in his 
bosom. * Farewell, Marguerite ; and to- 
morrow you may expect me at the 
Louvre.” . 

As he finished speaking, he took up his 
mantle and departed, lepving Marguerite 
alone in the inn chamber. For a few mi- 
nutes after he had left, she remained in 
the same fixed attitude; and then, as'her 
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natural firmness returned, she began to 
reflect on what plans she could confrive to 
thwart Buridan's expectations. Rage, at 
being thus braved by an unknown wan- 
derer, was mingled with a deep feeling of 
anxiety at the situation in whi:h she was 
płaced, and she almost condemned her- 
self for conceding to his demand so 
readily ; although, the next instant, she 
became well aware how useless it would 
have been to oppose him. But one chance 
was left ; and that was, if possible, to see 
Gaulthier Iaulnay before the morrow, and, 
by her influence, or entreaties, to obtain 
posseśssion of the tablets. With this view 
she per to return to the Louvre, in 
the hope of finding him still there ; but as 
she was about to quit the apartment, she 
heard approaching footsteps, and her 
mantle was scarcely well arranged to con- 
ceal her form, when a man hastily entered 
the room: a single glance assured her 
that it was her favourite, although be was 

ale as death, and his eyes crimson and 
inflamed with weeping, 

śś Gaulthier '* exclaimed the Queen, as 
she rushed towards him, and threw her- 
self in his arms. * It is my good angel 
that hus sent thee hither at this mo- 
ment,” 

« The Queen at Orsini's tavern, and 
after curfew!' said the young courtier, 
no less astonished than bis mistress at 
the unexpected meeting, * ln the name 
of heaven, Murgucrite, how came you 
hither? 1 have sought yon vainly all this 
long sad day to demand justice; and I 
wandered hither in the expectation of 
learning from Orsini how I might sce you, 
for I knew he was in your confidence.” 

« And I am here, Ganlthier,* replied 
the Queen, * that 1 might send Orsini to 
search you; for, before our separation, I 
would bid you farewell.” 

« Farewell! sayest thou,” said Daul- 
nay, confusedly passing his hand across 
his forehead. * Pardon ne, Marguerite, 
I implore yog; but I am scarcely sune. 
One sole idea pursues me; I see but one 
object: and that dreaded visionis my bro- 
ther's corpse, wounded and mangled, ex- 
posed at the Greve.” 

« ] have given orders that the murder 
shall be investigated,” replied Margue- 
rite. „* I swear that your brother shall be 
avenged ; but the King returns to-morrow, 
and we must henceforth be separated,” 

« flow ! parted!” returned Gaulthicr. 
« Oh! Marguerite, my thoughts are as a 
stormy night, which the lightning has 
illumined for an instant, but to leave in 
deeper gloom. What mean you?” 

« That we must part to-morrow. Where- 
fore has another sentiment arisen to fill 
the breast of my Gdulthier, which yester- 
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day throbbed for his Marguerite alone. 
Does it beat for another ?” 

As the Queen spoke, she placed her hand 
on Gaulthier's chest, as if to count the 
pulsations of his heart; but it was with 
another object. 

« You have some tablets here, Gaul- 
thier,”” said she: * whose are thcy ?”* 

« "They are the property of a gentleman 
whom I have seen but oncc—whose name 
cven I know not; but I met him yester- 
day, at this tavern, with—with my poor 
brother.” 

« Do you think I will believe that story, 
Gaulthier? Thcy are the depository of 
some gage d'amour from one of the women 
of my court. But of what import,” she 
added haughtily, ** can this be to us, who 
are about to part for ever? Adieu, Gaul- 
thier Daulnay ; keep your new love.” 

« Marguerite ! do you wish to drive me 
mad? 1 have come here, broken-hearted, 
tv seek some consolation, and you talk to 
me of an eternal separation. Wherefore 
must we part?” 

« Lonis suspects us,” replied the Qucen, 
as a slight sneer passed over her beautiful 
lip: **he suspects us, and it is enough. 
But why grieve, messire? have yon not 
these tablets to console yon for my loss ?”' 

* And you really believe they are a wo- 
man's gilt?” demanded Gaulthier. 

« You would have shewn them (o me an 
hundred times ere this, hud they not been 
so,” replied the Queen. 

« [ have told yon, Marguerite, that they 
are not my own. | have sworn on my 
lonour not to open them until to-morrow, 
or to return them unto him who sent 
them. I repeat, I have sworn it.” 

« And have I violated no oath for thee, 
insensate, in loving you as I have done? 
But no matter, all is now past between 
us :—once more adicu!” 

« Marguerite ! in the name of heaven—” 

<« [lonour!”' continued the QQucen, laugh- 
ing scornfully, */he kanour of aman! Aud 
is a woman's honour, then, nothing. Itmay 
be true you have sworn an ożth unto your 
equal; but every thought of you, has made 
nie forget a vow made unto God; and yet,” 
she continued, dropping her voice, ** and 
yet, Gaulthier, I would forget that vow 
again—nay, inore, if you beseeched me, I 
would forget all the world for you.” 

«'Then, why wish that we shoult se- 
parate > 

«1 have promised it to the sacred powers 
above; still,” and she appeared to hesitate, 
< still, if I were sure thesę tablets were not 
a rival's, I wonld brave all for you, Ganl- 
thier—cven the anger of those holy 
powera, as I have braved that of man ; for 
think you the court believes in the purity 
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of our love. I implore you, Gaulthier— 
on my bended knees I implore yon, shew 
me these tablets, and if I am but satisficd, 
farewell, power; farewell, reputation: I 
will give up all—all for thee.” 

« And you will do this, Marguerite ?” 
asked Gaulthier, wavering, and vvercome , 
by the Queen's impassioned accents. * And 
will you return them to me by sunrise to- 
morrow morning ? 

« Yon may trust me—you have proved 
my faith before.” 

« Then, take them,” he continued, and, 
as Mąrguerite reccived them from his 
hand, H added, * Holy virgin! pardon, 
pardon! [s it an angel, or a demon, that a 
can thus lead me to perdition 7” 

« You hare acted nobly, my Gaulthier,'” 
said the Qucen, *and now concerning 
your unfortunate brother. Nay, start not, 
mon ami, for inqniries have been already 
made, and with a clue.”” 

« Whom suspect they ?—in the name of 
our ludy tell me.” 

« A foreigner who has arrived here but 
some few days, and who will present him- 
selt at court to-morrow for the first time." 

< [Ji name?” gasped Daulnay. 

« Buridan, if my memory serves me,” 
replied the Queen, * 1 have known it but 
this night. and I have not yet given the 
order for his arrest by my guards.” 

«Then give it me, I beseech you, Mar- 
gucrite. "The order! Quick, quick! or he 
may yet elnde my grasp. I will follow him 
to the worłd's end, cre ho escape me, when 
once upon the scent. Were he even at the 
foot of thesltar, I wonld tear him away.” 

The Queen approached the lump, und, 
tearing away one of the tablets, which she 
still held, peneilled thereon a few words, 
and delivered them to Gaulthier, ex- 
claiming— 

** Behold the arrest! Now, Buridan, 
boast=anticipate --gloat on your future 
greatness—your life is in my hands!” 

ALBERT. 


« THE BLACK STONE CHAIR,” 
IN THE UNIVERSITY O! GLASGOW. 





Tuis academie ameublement is engraved 
in Dr. Dibdin's Norźkern Tour; a work 
alike distinguished by the pleasantry ofits 
criticism, the erudltion of ita lore, and the 
recherchć character of its pictorial rarities. 
The artist of this embellishment is Mr. J. 
Scott, of Glasgów. 

The Chair is called * the Black Stone 
Chair,” from its bottom being composed 
of a slab of black marble, which has been 
in the possession of the University from 
time immemoriale The carved frame, 
which the engraving represents, was ex- 
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ecuted abont sixty years ago. The use of 
the chair is this :—=** It is the law of this 
U ważyć that the students, upon enter- 
ing a higher class, shall undergo an exa- 
mination as to their progress in the class 
below. This examimation takes place 
„annually, at the cominencement of the 
Session, in the presence of the Professor 
in whose class the students lave Already 
been, and of the Professor into whose class 
they have now passed. And if the students 
have not profited sufficiently by the pra- 
lusion in the class below, thcy are not 
permitted to continue in the class towhich 
they have ascended, but are remitted to a 
efurther prosecution of their studies in the 
class below. During the examination, the 
studcnt is seated in *the Black Stone 
Chair;* and the Bedellus, who stands 
behind, measures and announces the timę 
from the running of the sand in the glass 
above, which is reckoned suffcient for an 
examination. Then the examining Pro- 
fessor, if satisfied, allows the student to 
pass, und calls on another to take his 
place.”  Hence this seat is very properly 
styled, by Dr. Dibdin *the Chair of Or- 
dealism.”” 





"TAR ELACK STONE (HALR.* 
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AMUSEMENTS FOR THE NEW YEAR. 


(From * Parlour Magic.) 
TuR ASCENDING SNAKE.—To construct tlis 
pretty little pneumatic toy, take a square piece of 
F:g. 1. 


stif card, or sheet cop- 
per or brass, about two 
and a half or three 
inches in diameter, and 
cut it out spirally, so 
as to resemble a snake, 
as in the engraving, 
(fig. 1.) "Then paint the 
body on each side of 
the card the colours of 
a snake; take it by the two ends, and 
draw out the spiral till the distance from 
head to tail is six or seven inches, as in 
fig 2. Next, provide a slender piece of 
wood on a stand, and fix a sharp needle 
at its summit; push the rod up through 
the spiral, and let the end of the spiral 
rest upon the sumrnit of the necdle. 
Now place the apparatus as nearly as possible to the 
edge of the mante]l-shelf above the fire, and the 
snake will begin to revolve in the direction of its 
head; and, if the fire be strong, or the current of 
hcatced air which ascends from it is made powerful, 
by two or three persons coming near it, so as to 
concentrate the current, the snake will revolve very 
rapidly. "The rod a, b, should be painted, so as to 
resemble a tree, which the snake will appear to 
elimb ; or, the snake may be suspended by a thread 
from the ceiling, over the current of air from a 
lamp. Two snakes may be made to turn round in 
opposite directions, by merely drawing out the 
spiral of one from the upper side, and of the other 
from the under side of the figure, and fixing them, 
of course, on separate rodB. 


THE MAGIC WREELS.—Cut out two card-board 
cog-wheels of equal size; place them upon a pin, 
and whirl them round with equal velocity, in oppo- 
site directions; when, instead of producing a hazy 
tint, as one wheel would do, or as the two would if 
revolving in tle same direction, there will be an ex- 
traordinary appearance of a fixed wheel. If the 
cogs he cut slantwise on both wheels, the spectral 
wheel, as it may be called, will exhibit slanting 
cogs ; but ifone of the wheels be turned, so that 
the cogs shall point in opposite directions, then the 
spectral wheel will have straight cogs. If wheels 
with radii, or arms, be viewed when moving, the 
deception will be similar; and however fast the 
whecls may move, provided it be with equal velo- 
city, the magic of a fixed wheel will be presented. 

Or, cut a card-board wheel with a certain number 
of teeth, or coga, at its edge; a little nearer the centre, 
cut a series of apertures resembling the cogs in ar- 
rangement, but not to the same number; and still 
nearer the centre cut another series of apertures, 
different in numier, and varying from the former. 
Fix this wheel upon another, with its face held two 
or three yards from an illauminated mirror; spin it 
round, the cogs will disappear, and a greyish belt, 
three inches broad, will become visible; but, on 
looking at the glass through the moving wheel, ap- 
pearances will entirely change : one row of cogs, or 
apertures, will appear fixed, as if the wheel were 
not moving, whilst the other two will appear as if 
in motjon; and, by shifting the eye, other and new 
effects appear. 

These amusing deceptions were first experimented 
by. Mr. Faraday. The simple apparatus for their 
exhibition may be purchased, for a trifling sum, of 
any respectabie optician. 

* RINGS OF COLOUR8 ROUND A CANDLE. —LO0k 
at a candle through a plate of glass, upon which you 
have gently breathed, or over which are scattered 
particles of dust, or any fine powder, and you will 
perceive the flame surrounded with beautiful rings 
of colours. By using the seed of the c 
or by placing a drop of błood diluted with water be- 


Fig. 2. 
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tween two pieces of glass, the rings of colour will 
be stil! more finely exhibited. Round the Jluminonus 
body there will be seen a light area, terminating in 
a reddish dark margin; this will be succeeded by a 
ring'of bluish-green, and then by a red ring; these 
two last colours succeeding each other several times 
when the particles are of uniform diameter, as are 
the seeds of fne lycopodium, each of which is but 
the 850th part of an inch in diameter. 


WHY A GUTVNEA FALLS MORE QUICKLY TIIAN A 
FEATHER TEROUGH THE AIR.—The resistance of 
the air to falling bodies is not proportioned to thę 

p weight, but depends on the sur- 
face which the body opposes to 
the air. Now, the feather ex- 
pose8, in proportion to its weight, 
a much greater surface to tle 
air than a piece of gold does, and 
therefore suffers a much greater 
resistance to its descent. Were 
the guinea beaten to the thin- 
ness of gold-leaf, it would bejas 
long or even longer in falling 
than the feather; but, let both 
fall in a vacuum, or under the 
receiver of an air-pump, from 
which the air has been pumpe 
out, and they will both reach the 
bottom at the same timeę for 
gravity, acting independently of 
other forccs, causes all bodica to 
descend with the same velocity. 

An apparatus for performing 
, this experiment is shewn in the 
J engraving: the coin and the 
feather are to be laid together on 
the brass flap, A or B; this may 
be let down by turning the wire, C, which passes 
through a collar of leather, D, placed in the head of 
the receiver. 


THE TUNING-FORK A FLUTE-PLAYER. — Take 
d common tuning-fork, and on one of its branches 





fasten, with gsealing-wax, a circular 
piece of card, of the size of a small 
wafer, or sufficient nearly to cover 
the aperture of a pipe, as the sliding 
of the upper end of a flute with the 
mouth stopped: it may be tuned in 
unison with the loaded tuning-fork 
(a C fork,) by means of the movcable stopper or 
card, or the fork may be loaded tili the unison is 
perfect. "Then set the fork in vibration by a blow 
on the unloaded branch, and hold the card closely 
over the mouth ot the pipe, asin the enyraving, 
when a note of surprising clearness and strength 
will be heard. lIndeed, a flute may be made to 
"speak ” perfectly well, by holding close to the 
opening a vibrating tuning-fork, while the fingering 
proper to the note of the fork is at the same time 
performed. 





PLATINUM AND [ETHER 
LAMP.—Put into a smalł hya- 
cinth-glass a tea-spoonful of 
ether, and suspend in it, by 
wire, a coil of fine glatinum 
wire, first heated in the flame 
of a spirit-lamp; the wire will 
then glow with a red heat, and 
some of it may become white 
hot; in the latter case, fiame 
will be produced by the ether 
burning. 





TRANSMITTED VJBRATION.—Provide a long, fiat 
glass ruler, or rod, as in the engraving, and cement 
it with mastic to the edge of a drinking-glass, fixed 
into a wooden stand; support the other end of the 
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rod very lightly on a piece of cork, and strew its 
upper surface with sand; set the glass in vibration 
by a bow, at a point opposite where the rod meets it, 
and the motions wiil be communicated to the rod 
without any change in their direction, If the ap- 
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paratus be inverted, and sand be strewed on the 
under side of the rod, the figures will be seen to 

ROA with those produced on the upper sur- 
ace. 
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© 
THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, NO. CXXIX. 


[TArs is a Number semi-seria—of the 


» delights of literature and the leaven of 


political strife : alack ! when will men be 
past *crying for the cake?” First is a 
paper on HBelmas's Journals of the Pe- 
ninsular War; from which we learn that 
the French have, at lust, acknowledged 
their loss at Toulouse : * after all that has 
been said about it,” observes the Revue 
des Dena Mondes, * the plain truth is, we 
łost the battle, bat lost it with honour." 
The paper winds up with one or two im- 
portant observations suggested by Bel- 
mas's papers, and explaining the cause of 
ali Buonaparte's marshals abandoning 
him, to have been his ill treatment of 
them : * it is already clear that he literally 
treated Ihem'like dogs.” A paper on Tyt- 
ler's Collection of Letters, illustrative of 
England; under Edward VI. and Mary, is 
somewhat too brief for its merit: it 
concludes with some stringent remarks 
upon the ill-managed publication of the 
State Papers, which appears to have re- 
cently been interdicted by Lord John 
Russell ; and to have turned out a woefal 
failure :] 

Notwithstanding that the price has bcen 
so considerably reduced——[the volumeshave 
been lowered to one guinea]„.——a measure, 
we may be well assured, not of choice, 
but of stern necessity—the work has no 
sale ; nor was a sale ever to be expected 
for it. It is, as far as it goes, well and 
carefully done; we have no fault to find 
in its execution p but it is not a book to be 
read ; itis a book to be referred to; and 
of most books of reference it may be 
truly said, not only that they are to be 
found in all public libraries, but that they 
are zoł to be found anywhere else: while 
of the volumes hitherto published, it is 
obvious that their utility, as books of re- 
ference, is almost annihilated by the want 
of an index. The pajns which have been 
taken to preserve the ancient orthography 
is ulso a serious obstacle which they have 
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to eontend with ; for, in point of fact, 
those who have never served an appren- 
ticeship at the British Musenm, or else- 
where, cannot decipher a sentence so as to 
render it intelligibie. Scarceły, therefore, 
does it seem an exaggeration to say of 
the volumes in question, that they are 
parts of u work which, in the first place, 
will never be completed; which, if com- 
pleted, would never be bought ; and, lastly, 
which, if bought, would never be read. 

[The next article is a review of a verye 
lively French book, which our purveyors 
of foreign literature will do well to Jook 
to: it is a work entitled Mómożres d'un 
rurisie; par © Auteur de Rouge et Noir: 
it is described as the observations, ure- 
fiections, jokes, and sarcasms of a rery 
clever man, noted down in bis journeys 
through several of the finest, and one or 
two of the obscurest, provinces of France. 
A paper on Church and State succeeds, in 
an double sense. Next, is a notice of 
Ernest, or Political Regeneration, a Chartist 
epic poem, of style as lawless as its object. ] 

Blank verse is dropped occasion- 
ally for wild lyrical measures; but on 
tbis it is not worth while to dwell. In 
the main narrative, to passages of clear 
passionate eloquence, sweet and true de- 
seription, oceasionally of tender feeling, 
guccecd turbid and obscure pages, where 
rude and incongrnous metaphors are 
gathered in loud and disorderly strife, and 
images crowd upon each other in such 
strange tumult, that we long, if we thought 
that we should be heard, to read the Riot 
Act of sober criticisn. "Througkout the 
perusal, there is a constant feeling of mis- 
applied force, and misgoverned, and mis- 
directed energy. 

[The extracts are lengthy; and the 
lecture to the gifted poet is severe, though 
not unmerited ; for, there is not in human 
nature a more loathsome species of in- 
gratitude than the prostitution of genius. 
We are relieved from a host of painful 
refiections, called up through this paper, 
by two admirable articles upon brighter 
topics; namely, a prócis of the late voy- 
agesrof the Adventure and Beacle, and of 
the travels of Turnbuli, Paget, Gleig, and 
Trollope, in Austria and Hungary, coun- 
tries of which it becomeą us te enlarge 
our knowledge to the full. The Reviewer's 
estimate of Mr. Trollope is just, in the 
main :] 

This lady is, beyond a doubt, one of the 
cleverest and most remarkable writers of 
the day. With a quickness of observation 
that takes in the whole object at a glance, 
an insight into motives thac seems in- 
stinctive, a keen perceptioń of the ridicu- 
lons, and strong powers of humorous 
delineation, she is the person of all others 
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to expose pretension, or unmask bypo- 
erisy : witness her * JJomestie Manners of 
the Americans,” and * the Vicar of Wrex- 
hill,”” which, after making every allowance 
for exaggeration and coarseness, is ad- 
mirable for its graphic sketches, ita 
analysis of character, and its wit. But 
shewing up national absurdities, or in- 
dividual vulgarity, is a very difierent 
thing from speculating on institutions, 
or scizing the nice traits of manners which 
distinguish the aristocracy of one great 
capital from another; and we cannot 
compliment Mrs. Trollope on having suc- 
ceeded in either of the two essential 
objects of this work. Her failure is 
mainly attributable to a cause which has 
proved equally fatal to many other recent 
writers on continental manners. 

[The State of the Equity Courts, and 
the Conduct of the Ministers, are the 
topics of the remaining papers. The 
opening article of the Number 1s an eccen- 
tricity by the Editor, whom many readers 
are accustomed to regard as the arbiter 
elegantiarum of literature. This paper 
bears the startling head-line of The 
Printer'e Devil, and, within thirty pages, 
details the economy of the Messrs. 
Clowes* vast printing establishment, on 
the Surrey side of the Thames, between 
Blackfriars and Waterloo bridges. "This 
is, certainly, a clever paper, in its way ; 
although some of the embellishments are 
neither distinguished by success nor re- 
finement. The following is admirably 
sketched :] 


London at Daybreak. 


In a raw December morning, just before 
the gas-lights are extinguished, and just 
before sunrisc, the streets of London 
form a twilight picture which it is in- 
teresting to contemplate, inasmuch as 
there exists, perhaps, no moment in the 
twenty-four hoars in which they present 
a more guiltless aspect ; for, at this hour, 
luxury has retired to such rest as belongs 
to it—vice has not yet risen. Although 
the rows of honses are still in shade, and 
although their stacks of chimneys appear 
fantastically delineated upon the grey 
sky, yet the picture, chiaro-oscuro, is not 
altogether without its lights. The wet 
streets, in whatever direction they radiate, 
shine 'almost as brightly as the gilt 
printing over the barred shops. At the 
corners of the streets, the gin-palaces, as 
they are passed, appear splendidly illu- 
minated with gas, shewing an elevated 
row of lettered and numbered yellow 
casks, which, in daylight, stand on their 
ends unnoticed. The fashionable streets 
are all completely deserted, save by a 
solitary policeman, who, distinguishcd by 
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his warm great-coat and shining belt, is 
seen standing at a crossing, drinking the 
cup of hót salop or coffee he has just pur- 
chased of an old barrow-woman, who, 
with her smoking kettle, is quietly seated 
at his side, while the cab and hackney- 
coach horses, with their heads drooping, 
appear as motionless as the brass charger 
at Charing-cross. An Irish labourer with 
an empty hod over his shoulder, a man 
carrying a saw, a tradesman with his 
white apron tucked up for walking, a few 
men, * fur and wide between,” in fusiian 
jackets, with their hands in their pockets 
to keep them warm, are the only percep- 
tible atoms of an enormous mass of a 
million and a half of people—all the rest 
heing as completely buried from view as if 
they were laying in their graves. 

[Much as we hare been gratified with 
« The Printer's Devil,” and much as the 
Reviewer is disposed to * give to the 
Devil his due,” we are somcwhat sur- 
prised ut his entire omission of the names 
of the founders of the noble establishment 
which he has passed before his readers in 
review. We cannot, therefore, forbear 
stating, that to the genius and enterprise 
of Mossrs. Applegath and Cowper—two 
of the first practical mechanicians of their 
time—must be ascribed the merit of the 
foundation of the printing-office in ques- 
tion ; whilst the Modnie: Clowes are en- 
titled to the credit of having extended the 
establisbment to its present vastness.] 


rooR JACK. BY CAPTALN MARRYAT;, 


NO. 1. 


[Wr hare scarcely *a pin's-hcad ” space 
—ó% never a copper,” for Poor Jack: nor, 
indeed, is the portion before us much more 
than introductory. The hero has every 
reason to believe that he was born in the 
year 1786; his father being a cockswain, 
and his mother a Lady's ladies" maid—* a 
touch above the common.” Every page is 
redolent of pitch and tar; the humour 
oczes out at every line; weil primed with 
the ludierons, and sure to produce many 
na hearty roar: some of the jokes are 
« sereamers.” A whaling yarn is com- 
menced ; but we can only press in a pair 
of portraits, of no ordinary size.] 

(he frigate in which my father eyventu- 
ally served as captain's coxswain was 
commanded by a Sir Hercules Hawking- 
trefylyan, Baronet. He was very poor 
and very proud, for baronets were not so 
common ln those days. He was a very 
large man, standing six feet high, and 
with what is termed a considerable bow- 
window in front; but, at the same time, 
portly in his carriage. ie wore his hair 
well powdered, exacted the utmost degree 
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of ceremony and respect, and considered 
that even speaking to one of his officers 
was paying them a very high compliment: 
as for being asked to his table, there were 
but few who could boast of having had 
that honour, and even those few, perhaps, 
not more than once in the year. But he* 
was, as,I have said, very poor; and, more- 
over, he was a married man, which reminds 
me that I must introduce his lady, who, aa 
the ship was on Channel service, had ludg- 
ińgs at the port near to which the frigate 
was stationed, and occasionally came on 
board sto take a passage when the frigate 
changed her station to tbe eastward or to 
the westward. J.ady Hercules, as wc werć” 
directed to call her by Sir IJercules, was 
as layge in dimensions, and ten times more 
pronuą than her husband. She was an ex- 
eessiyve fine lady in erery respect; and 
whenever she made her appeurance on 
board, the ship's company looked npon 
her with the greatest awe. She hud a 
great dislike to ships and sailors; officers 
she seldom condescended to notice; and 
pitch and tar were her ahomination. Sir 
Hercules himself submitted to her dieta- 
tion; and, had she lived on bourd, she 
would have commanded the ship: fortu- 
nately for the service, she was always 
very sea-sick when she was taking a pas- 
sage, and therefore did no mischief. <*I 
recollect,” said my father to me, * once 
when we were running down to Ports- 
mouth, where we had been ordered for 
provisions, tkat my Lady Hercules, who 
was no fool of a weight, being one night 
sea-sick in her cot, the laynyard of the cot 
gare way, and she came down with a rum 
by the head. The steward was called by 
the sentry, and there was a terrible shindy, 
1, of course, was sent for, as I had the 
hanging up of the cot. There was Sir 
Ilercules with his shirt fiapping in the 
wind, and a blanket over his shoulders, 
strutting about in a towering passion; 
therc was the officer of the watch, who 
had been sent for by mistake, and who 
was ordered to quit the cabin immediately ; 
and there was l, expecting to be put in 
irons, and have seven dozen for my break- 
fast. As for Sir Hercules, he didn't know 
what to do; he did nothing but storm at 
every body, for my lady, with her head 
under the clothes, was serving him out at 
no «mall rate. She wouldn't, she declared, 
allow any map to come into the cabin to 
hoist her up again. So indecent, so inde- 
licate, so shocking,—she was ashamed of 
Sir Hercules,=to send for the men; if 
they didn't leave the cabin immediately, 
she'd scream and she'd faint,—that she 
would —there was ną saying what she 
wouldn't do! Well, there we waited just 
outside, until, at last, Sir Hercules and my 
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lady came to a parley. She was too sick 
to get out of bed, and he was not able to 
hoist her up-without assistance ; so being, 
as I suppose, pretty well tired of lying 
with her head three feet lower than her 
heels; she consented, provided that she 
was properly kivered up, to allow us to 
come in and put all to rights. Well, first 
she made Sir Hercules throw over her his 
two boat cloaks, but that wouldn't do; so 
he threw the green cloth from off the 
table, but that warn't enough for her delt. 
cate sensibility, and she holloaed from 
under the clothes for more kivering ; so 
Sir Hercules sent for two of the ship's 
Ensigns, and coiled away the bunting on 
her till it was as high as a haycock,* and 
then we were permitted to come in and 
hoist her ladyship up again to the batiens. 
Fortunately it was not a slippery hitch: 
that had let her down by the run, but the 
laynyard had given way from my lady's 
own weight, so my back was not scratched 
after all. Women ain't no good on board, 
Jack, that's sartin. 

[The Iliustrations, by Clarkson Stan- 
field, R. A., are bold and spirited engrav- 
ings upon wood; the whole-length of 
** Poor Jack” bcing decidedly the most 
successful. ] 


THE TOWER OF LONDON. BY W. H. 'AINS>- 
WORTH, ESQ. 

[Wan the acute Dr.W aagen visited Eng- 
land, abont four years since, he pęnned the 
following sentimentality upen the jnxta- 
position of the Tower of london, with her 
vast port and docks: * Contrasting with 
such manifold and grand impressions of 
the most animated reality, the lofty Tower, 
with its four corner turrets, rose as a re- 
markable monument of che past. Yet not 
to its advantage. For the images of the 
children of Edward IV., of Ann Boleyn, of 
Jane Grey, and of the many victims mur- 
dered in the times of despotism and ty- 
ranny, passed like dark phantoms before my 
mind.” Thus notes the reflective German. 
whose artistical mind assumed almost a 
photogenie delicacy, in its ready recep- 
tioń and clever record of impressions, or 
lights and shadows, with the nicety of re- 
fined criticism. Mr. Ainsworth has, pro- 
bably, been imbued with kindred feelings 
on beholding the venerable time-worn for- 
tress and palace of our metropolis; which, 
whitened by the winds and storms of many 
a century, stands like a guardian spirit of 
our national archives. From some of the 
leading events in its strange and eventful 
history, Mr. Ainsworth proposes, in the 
work before ns, to weave a romance of 
thrilling interest; the narTative commene- 
ing with the accession of Lady Jane Grey 
to her exalted, bat, as she herself (with a 
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sad presentiment of calamity,) pronounced 
it to be, her fatal destiny—the erown,— 
and the passage of the beauteous * Jane 
the Quene”* from Durham-House, in the 
Strand, in state to the Tower; it * being 
then the custom for the mona'chs of Eng- 
land to Za the first few days of their 
reign within this ancient fortress.” It is 
with the moment of her departure for this 
palace and prison of crowned heads, that 
this chronicle commences. The frst chap- 
ter is occupied with the details of this 
passage, in which the author displays, to 
advantage, his extensive acquaintance 
with the minnutie of costume, pageantry, 
and circumstance ; such as appear, of late 
years, to have alike fascinated the reader 
by the fireside, and the audience in the 
theatre. Thus, Mr. Ainsworth's narrative 
has the minuteness of the old chroniclers 
without their tediousness — their sharp 
pointwork and tracery, but freed from 
their dust and cobwebs. "The personal 
and local descriptions are life-breathing 
portraits and picturesque sketches; and 
the incidents are not orerlaid with orna- 
ment too elaborate for ready effect. Here 
is a successful bit of the past and present.] 


Viewed from the;Thames, London, even in our 
own time, presents many picturesque and beautiful 
points; but, at the period to which this chronicle 
refers, it must have presented a thousand more. 
Then, gardens and stately palaces adorned its 
banks ; then, the spires and towers of the churches 
shot into an atmosphere unpolłuted by smoke; then, 
the houses, with their fanciful gables, and vanes, 
and tall twisted chimneys, invited and enchained 
the eye; then, the streets, of which a passing 
glimpse could be caught, were narrow and intricate : 
then, there was the sombre, dungeon-like, strong- 
hold already alluded to, called Baynard's Castle; 
the ancient tavern of the Three Cranes; the Still- 
yard; and, above all, the Bridge, even then old, 
with its gateways, towers, drawbridges, houses, 
mills, and chapel, enshrined like a hidden and che- 
rished faith within its inmost heart. All this has 
passed away. But if we have no old St. Paul's, no 
old London Bridge, no quaint and picturesque old 
fabrics, no old and frowning castles, no old taverns, 
no old wharfs—if we have none of these, we have 
Btill rHe TowER; and to that grand relic of anti- 
quity, well worth all the rest, we shall, without fur- 
ther delay, procced. 


[The portraiture of Jane is sweetly 
drawn. Having sketched her personal 
charms, the narrative relates :] 


Her figure was tall and slight, but exquisitely 
formed, and gave promise, that when she attained 
the full maturity of womanhood—she had only just 
completed her sixteenth year, and (alas !) never did 
attain «naturity—her charms would be without a 
rival. In mental qualifcations Jane was equally 

ifted. And, if it is to be lamented that her beauty, 
ike an opening flower, was rudely plucked and 
scattered to the breezes, how much more must it be 
regretted, that such faculties as she possessed 
should have been destroyed before they were fully 
developed, and the fruit they might have produced 
lost for ever! Reared in the seclusion of Bradgate, in 
Leicestershire, Jane Grey passed hours, which other 
maidens of her tender age are accustomed to devote 
to amusement or rest, in the severest study; and, 
long before she was called upon to perform the ar- 
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duous duties of her brief life, she had acquired a 
fund of knowledge such as the profoundest scholars 
seldom obtain. If this store of learning did little 
for the wdrld, it did much for herself:—it taught 
her a philosophy, that enabled her to support, with 
the constancy of a martyr, her after trials, 


[In the second chapter, the action may 
be said to cómmence. The third section 
relates to various pleasantries :]—* Of the 
three giante of the Tower, Og, Gog, and 
Magog ; of Xit, the dwarf; of the fair 
Cicely ; ot Peter Trusbnt, the pantler, and 
Potentia his wife ; of Hairun the bear- 
ward, Ribald the warder, Mauger the 
headsman, and Nightgall the jailer: and 
of the pleasant pastime held in the stone 
kitchen.” 


[Here is a Bacchanalian stave sung by 
a jolly warder :] 
"u 4 back to the fire and my paunch to the 
AaDIĘ : 
Let me eat,—let me drink, as long as I am able: 
Let me eat,—let me drink whate'er I set my whims 


on 
Until my nose is blne, and my jolly visage crimgon. 


The doctor preaches abstinence, and threatens me 
with dropsy, 

But such advice, I needn't say, from drinking never 
stops ye :— 

"he man who likes good liquor is of nature brisk 
and brave, boys, 

So drink away !—drink while you may !'—there's no 
drinking in the grave, boys. 


[The fourth chapter relates a myste- 
rious occurrence that happened to Jane in 
St. John's Chapel, in the White Tower; 
the pith of the incident follows :] 


Taking a lamp from one of the attendants, and 
pursuing the course pointed out to her, she threadcd 
a narrow passage, and speedily entered upon the 
gallery above the chapel. As she passed through 
the opening in the wall leading to this gallery, she 
fancied she beheld the retreating figure of a man, 
muffled in a cloak, and she paused for a moment, 
half-inelined to turn back. Ashamed, however, of 
her irresolution, and satisfied that it was a mere 
trick of the imagination, she walked on. Descend- 
ing a short spiral wooden staircase, she found her- 
self within one of the aisles of the chapel, and, pass- 
ing between its columns, entered the body of the 
fane. For some time, she was lost in adiniration 
of this beautiful structure, which, in its style of 
architecture —the purest Norman—is without an 
equal. She counted its twelve massive and circular 
stone pillars, noted their various ornaments and 
mouldings, and admired their grandeur and simpli- 
city. Returning to the northern aisle, she glanced 
at its vaulted roof, and was enraptured at the beau- 
tiful effect produced by the interweaving arches. 
While she was thus occupied, she again fancied she 
beheld the same mufied figure she had before seen, 
glide behind one of the pillars. Seriously alarmed, 
she was now about to retrace her steps, when lier 
eye rested upon an object, lying at a little qjstance 
from her, on the ground. Prompted by Wn unde- 
finable feeling of curiosity, she hastened towards it, 
and, holding forward the light, a shudder ran through 
her frame, as she perceived at her feet, an axe! It 
was the peculiarly-formed implement used by the 
headaman, and the edge was turned towards her. 
At this moment her lamp was extinguished. 


[The Illustrations, on steel and wood, 
are by George Cruikshank. The design 
on the wrapper is an admirable compo- 
, Mition, in its way; spiritedly characteristie. 
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The plates are Jane's Entrance ; the re- 
velry in the Stone Kitchen; and the mys- 
terious oceurrence above related. There 
are, moreover, two cuts—the (rate Tower, 
and the Stone Kitchen, with a fireplace 
« wide enough to admit of a whole ox 
being roasted within its limits.” Alto 
gether, the Tower of London, judging from 
the small portion before us, promises an 
exhaustless fund of interest and entertain- 
ment, for readers ot all tastes, for the 
next twelve months. The writer must be 
of twenty-author power ; for we perceive 
that, jn Bentley's Miscellany tor the pre- 
sent month, he commences his promised 
romance of Guy Fawkes.| 
= 
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THE RHINE. BY THOMAS HO0On. 


[W resume, from page 221, with another 
specimen of the Penny Correspondence.] 


To Rebecca Page, at the JFoodlands, near 
liecknam, Kent. 


Dran BEckv.—Littel did I think I shnd 
ever cver ever rite you again! We have 
all bean on eternitty's brinx. Snch a ter- 
rifickle storm |  Tho” we are on Shure, I 
cant get it out of my Ifed. Every room 
keeps spinnin with me like a roundy-bout 
at Grinnage Fare. Every chare I set on 
begins rockin like a nussin chare and the 
starca pitch and toss so I cant go up them 
xcept on all fores. They do say elevin 
other veśsels=fiounderd off the Hooks of 
Holland in the same tempest with all their 
cruise. begun in the arternoon, and 
prevaled all nite,—sich a nite O Grashns ! 
Sich tossin and tumblin it was morally 
unpossible to stand on wons legs and to 
compleat these discomfortables nothin 
wood sit easy. I might as well have et and 
drunk Hippokickany and antinomial wine. 
O Becky the Tea-totlers only give up 
fomentid lickers, but the Sea Totlers give 
up cvery thing. To add to my frite down 
flumps the stewardis on her nees and be- 
gins skreeking we shall be pitcht all over ! 
we shall be pitcht all over. Think I if 
she give up we may prepair for our wartery 
graves. At sich crisisus theres nothin like 
religun and if I repeted my Catkism wunce 
I said it a hundesred times over and nerer 
wunce rite. Yon may gudge by that of 
my orrifide state, besides ringing my hands 
till the nails was of a blew black. Havin 
nose wat else I sed for in my last agny I 
confest every partical I had ever dun, 
—nabout John Futman and all. Luckly 
Missus was too much decomposed to atend 
to it but it will be a Warnin for the rest of 
my days. O Becfy its gwfal wurk when it 
cuins to sich a full unbuzzuming and you 
stand before your own eyes stript nakid to 
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the verry bottom of your sole, Wat seemed 
the innocentest things turn as black as 
coles. Even Luvvers look armless but 
they ant wen all their kissis cum to fły in 
your face. Makin free with triffles is the 
same. Littel did I think wen I give away 
„an odd lofe it would lay so heavy. Then 
to be shure a little of Missus's tea and 
sugger seam»s no grate matter partickly if 
youve agread to find yure own, bnt as I no 
by experence evey ownce will turn to a 
pound of led in repentin. That wickid 
caddy Key giv me menny a turn, and I 
made a pint as soon as the storm akatid to 
chuck it into the botomless otion. I do 
*„rust Becky you will foller my xampel and 
giv up watever goes ugin your conchins. 
IfI name the linnin I trust youl excuse. 
Charrity kivers a multitud of sins, and to 
be shure its a charrity to give u-way a 
ruggid shurt of Masters providid its not 
torn a per witch I fear is sum times 
the case. Pray suy the like from me to 
Mister Butler up at the Iiall, he will take 
a Miss I no,—partickly as [ have drunk 
unbeknown wine along with him, but wen 
yure at yure last pint wat is Port in a 
storm ! Won minit yure a living cretur, 
and the next you may be like wickid Jonas 
in the belly of Wales. 

The only comfort I had besides Cristi- 
anity was to give Missus warnin witch I 
did over and over between her attax. No 
wagis on earth could reckonsile me to a 
sea goin place. T)ress is dress and its 
hard on a servent to find tpo 1fasty grate 
broke loose Trunks between them has bat- 
tered my pore ban box into a span cuke. 
To make bad was as the otion they say 
level all distinkshuns, and make won 
Womman as good as a nother I thought 
propper to go to sea in my best, and in 
course my waterd ribbins is no wetter for 
being washt with serges, or my bewtiful 
shot silk for gittin different shades of 
smoak blacks,—besides spiling my nice 
kid glures with laying hold on tarry ropes, 
not to name bein drensht from top to toe 
with rottin salt water, and the personable 
risk of bein drownded arter all. But I 
mate as well have toułd the ship to soot 
itself as my Missus. ([ verrily hbeleave 
from her wild starin at me she did not no 
wether I talked English or Frentch. At 
last Martha says she we are goin tto a 
wurld where there is no sitivations. Wat 
am idear! But our superiers are always 
shy of our society, as if even bevin abuv 
was too good for servents. Talkin of 
superiers there was a Tittled Lady in Bed 
in the Cabbin that sent every fire minits 
for the capting, till at łong and at last he 
got Crusty. capknE Azkys she I insist on 
yure gitting the s a out of the wind. 
„I wish I could says he. Don't you no«who 
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I ham, says she very dignifide, Yes my 
Ladyship says the capting, but its blowin 
grate guns and if so be you wań a princess 
I couldn't make it blow littel pistles. Wat 
next but she must send for the Mate to 
ask him if he can swim. Yes my lady 
says he like a Duck. In that case says she 
I must condysend to lay hold on yure harm 
all nite. Axing pardin my ladyship says 
he its too grate Boneż: for the like of 
me. No matter says she very proudlike, 
I insist on it. Then I'm verry sorry says 
the Mate makin a run off, bat I'm terrible 
wanted up abuv to help in layin the ship 
on her beam ends. Thats what I call good 
authority, so you may supose wat danger 
we was in, 

Howsumever here we are thenk provi- 
dens on dry land if so be it can be cauld 
dry that is half ditchis and cannals, at a 
forin city, by name Rotter D—m. The 
King lives at the Ha-gue and Il be 
bound its haguish enuf for Holland is a 
cold mashy fiatulint country and lies 
so low they're only saved by being 
dammed. The wimmin go very tidy but 
the men wear very large close for small- 
close and old fashinable hats. But I 
should'nt prefer to settle in Holland for 
Dutch plaices must be very hard. 0h 
Becky such moppin and sloppin such 
chuckin up water at the winders and 
squirtin at the walls with littel fire ingins, 
but 1 supose with their moist climit the 
houses woułdn't be holesum if they warn't 
continually washing off the damp. Then 
the furniter is kep like span new withont 
sprck or spot, it must be samboddy's wurk 
to kill all the flies. T'o my mind the pepel 
ure over clean as John Futman said when 
his master objectid to his thum mark on 
the hedge of the plate, a littel dirt does set 
off clenliness thats certin. Then as to nus 
mades they ought to have eyes all round 
their heds like spiders to watch the chil- 
drin by the cannals, thenk God I ant a 
Dutch parent I should be misrable for fear 
of my yung wons gittin to the keys. 
Lawk, an English muther in Holland 
wood be like a Hen with Ducklins ! 

We have seen many fine sites, and 
bildings, and o. the Butcher's 
Hall, witch is all of red Brix. pick't out 
with wite, jest as if it was bilt of beefstake. 
Likewise the statute of Erasmis who' in- 
ventfd pickle herrins,—they do say in any 
orange bovine revolushuna it jumps into 
the cannal, and then cums out agin wben 
the trabbles is over—but in course that's 
only a popish mirakle. Then there's the 
House of Fears,--fears enuf I warrant for 
every other hole and corner in the town 
was ravaged and ransackt by the French, 
—and the pore soles every minit expecten 
naber's fare. _ But that cant hapin agin, 
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as in case of beseiging they open all their 
slowces, and the Dutch being amphibbyus, 
all the'enemy is drowndid xcept them- 
selves. As respecta vittles, we do verry 
well, only I am shi of the maid dishes, 
being sie a mashy forren country for fear 
of eating Frogs. Talkin of cookin, wat 
do you think Becky of sittin with a lited 
charcole stow under yure pettecots? Its 
the only way they have for airin their 
linnin, — tho” it looks more like a new 
cookey receat for How to smoak yure 
Hams. But I hear Missns bell, so with 
kind luve to all, includin John Futman, I 
PORA in haste, my dear Becky Yure 
PADRDEDE, MARTHA PENNY. 
Poscrip. — Don't go to supose an 

think partickler betwixt me and the Vally 
de Sham de place. To be shure, he did 
try to talk luv nonsinse in broken English, 
and asked me how I should like a Germin 


man. Man means husband in their lan- 
guidge. Bat as I tould him there was'two 


grate objeckshuns. Praps yure a Lutherin, 
says he. No, says I, I'm a Cristian, but 
it un't that—my scrupples is irreligious. 
What's them, says he. Why, then, suys I, 
its backer and garlick. And it ant plea- 
sent to have a sweathart as can't come 
nigh won withont yure been famigatid. So 
my gentilman took miff--but wheres the 
trew luve if a luver won't give up a nasty 
pufły habbit ? 


[With one of the lyrics we shall con- 
clude :] 


The Romance of Cołogne. 


"Lis even—on the pleasant banks of Rhine 

The thrush is singing, and the dove is cooing,— 
A Youth and Maiden on the turf recline 
Alone—And he is wooing. 


Yet woos in vain, for to the voice of love 

No kindły sympathy the Maid discovers, 
Though round them both, and in the air above, 
The tender Spirit hovers! 


Untouch'd by lovely Nature and her laws, 

"The more he pleads, more coyly she represses ;— 
Her lips deny, and now her hand withdraws, 
Rcjeceting his caresses. 


Fair is she as the dreams young Poets wenve, 
Bright eyes, and dainty lips, artl tresses curly ; 
ln outward loveliness a Child of Eve, 

But cold as Nymph of Lurley | 


'The more Love tries her pity to engToss, 

The more she chills him with a strange behaviour; 
Now tells her heads, now gazes on tle cross 

And image of the Saviour. 


Forth goes the Lover with a farewel] moan, 
As from the presence of a thing inhuman$— 
Oh ! what unholy spell hath turn'd to stone 
The young warm heart of Woman ! 

LJ % a % e 


*"Tis midnight—and the moonbeam, cold and wan, 
On bower and river quietly is sleeping, 

And o'er the corse of a self-murder'd man 

The Maiden fair is weeping. 


ln vain she looks into his glassy eyes, | 

No pressure answers to her hand so pressing ; 
In her fond arms impąssively he lies, 
Clay-cold to her caresmńg. 
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Despairing, stunn'd, by her eternal loss, 

She flies to suceour that may best beseem her; 
But, lo! a frowning figure veils the cross, 

And hides the blest Redeemer ! 


With stern right hand it stretches forth a scroll, 
Wherein she reads, in melancholy letters, 

The cruel fatal pact that placed her soul 

And her young heart in fetters. . 


««Wrgtch! Sinner! Renegade! to truth and God, 
Thy holy faith for human love to barter!” 

No more she hears, but on the bloody sod 

Sinks, Bigotry's last Martyr ! 


And side by side the hapless Lovers lie : 

Tell me, harsh Priest! by yonder tiagic token, 
What part hath God in such a bond, whereby 
Or kearts or vows are broken? 


Uarietleg. 


Ir %s now rather difficult to find a plain woman; 
for, since vaccination has become so general, once no 


e longer sees a pockmarked woman, except of a cer- 
* 


tain age.—Lady Blessington. 


Fourier.—]t was only occasionally that Fourier's 
real character shewed itself. *' It i» strange,” said, 
one day, a certain very influential person belonging 
to the court of Charles X., whom the sęrvant, Joseph, 
would not allow to get further than Fourier's anti- 
chamber; "it is really strange that your master 
should be more dificnit of access than a minister!” 
Fourier overheard tlis remark, jumped out of bed, 
to which he had bcen confined by indisposition, 
opened the room door, and, facing the courtier, ex- 
claimed: *'* Joseph, tell the gentleman, that if [I were 
minister I should receive every body, because such 
would be my duty; as a private individual, I receive 
whom I think fit, and when I think fit.” "The 
grandee, disconcerted by the liveliness of the sally, 
did not answer a word. We must even Suppoge, 
that from that instant he determined to visit nobody 
ki ministęrs, for the simple savant heard no more 
of him. 


Meleor.—A thatched building has been set on 
fire, at Sioftes, in the department of the Char, it is 
supposed, by a meteor that appeared just before tle 
flames were perceived, 


T'he_ Bastille.—A volume, entitled Registre de la 
Bastilie, du 3 Janrier, 1659, au Aodł, 1715, bound 
in black morocco, closed with a lock, and bearing 
the arms of Bernaville, tle governor of the prison, 
was sold, a short time since, at an auction in Paris. 


Enormous Wolf.—The head kecper of the forest 
of Muinderich, near Dormstetten, in Wurtemburg, 
lately killed a wolf, measuring five feet seven inclies 
from the point of the nose to the tip of the tail; two 
feet seven jiuches in hcight; and weighing eighty- 
seven pounds.— Zżmćs. 

American Newspapers —Captain Marryat quotes 
the following paragraph as a specimen of the raw 
material of American newspapers. *''Many who 
have acquired great fame and celebrity in the world, 
began their career as printers. Sir William Black- 
Btone, the learned Euglish commentator on laws, 
was a printer by trade. King Charles IIT. (!) was a 
printer, and not unfrequently worked at the trade 
after he had ascendcd the throne of England.” 


Tournament.-On Ooctober 10, last, 400 or 500 
Cabardian and Tartar princes assembled at Teflis, 
to celebrate their national fóte. After the perform- 
ance of divine service in the open air, horse-racing 
and a grand tournament commenced. Eighty horse- 
men, armed from head to foot, and mounted upon 
steeds covered with armour, entered the lists. They 
divided themselvesdnto two bodies, and carried on 
a combat of three hours; fifat, with the lance, and 
next, with the sword. The Cahardians wore gilded 
arnfour, with red scarfs, and rode grey horses. The 
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vietory was with the Cabardians, of whom, at the 

end of the tournament, eight were in their stirrups, 

z: all the Tartars had been disemounted.—7'im68 
etżer. 


The Public is like a great child: it requires to be 
lead.—Quarierly Review. [We scarcely think this 
ahrewd remark of such wide application as its author 
seems disposed to consider it. Those who wąteh 
the public mind, will generally acknowledge that 
the main secret lies as much in followiąg as in 
łeading.] * 

The Portland and Hamilton Vases-—The infor- 
mation of the alleged inscriptions on the Portland 
Vase in the British Museum, (quoted at page 224,) 
js erroneous. It refers to the vase commonly known 
as the Hamilton Vase, of which scarcely a doubt can 
exist as to its being, up to the present momąkt, the 
best specimen of Greck fictile art in the British 
Museum. Itis of the style generally supposed to 
have issued from the manufactorieś of Nola, in 
Campania, which are secondary, in point of age, to 
those made at Vulci, but are unrivalled in the deep 
black, or metallic tint, approaching an inYjsible 
green, of their backgrounds; and the deep red, or 
orange material, which is seen upon the surface int 
the pśrts indicative of the figures, and in their exe- 
cution and elegance. The vase is large, nearly two 
feet in height; and its shape approaches those we 
see on the lieads of the female water-drawers on 
several efforts of the Vulcan artists. M. Gerhard, 
in examining this vase, during his stay in England 
last year, found a name over the head of one of the 

rsonages; another was pointed out; and all the 
nscriptions were subsequently discovered. From 
thia it appears that the myth, or story, is totally 
distinct from that assigned to it by M. de Hancar- 
ville, in his publication of the vases of the Hamil- 
ton collection. The names of almost every figure 
are inscribed upon the vase, with the addition of 
that of the maker. M. Gerhard is on the eve of 
PR LIE them, having had drawings made of the 
vase for that purpose.—Liierary Gazeite. 


Ink Staine in Siluer.—The tops and other por- 
tione of silver inkstands frequently beosme decply 
discoloured with ink, which is dMficuit to remove 
by ordinary means. It may, however, be entirely 
eradicated by making a little chloride of*"lime into a 

ste with water, and rubbing it upon the stains. 
Chloride of lime, by the way, has been named the 
« General Jileacher;” but it is a foul enemy to all 
metallic surfaces. 


Imperial Encore.—Taglioni has been dancing, at 
St. Petersburg, in a new ballet called Z'Umbre. 
One of its pretty conceits is Taglioni, in the cha- 
racter of a shade, dancing on the surface of a lake, 
and then vanishing. During the ballet, the Em- 
peror encored the danseuse ten times. 


Microscopicał Society.—A Society has just been 
formed for the promotion of Microscopical Investiga- 
tion, and for the introduction and improvement of the 
Microscope, as a scientific instrument ; the reading 
and discussion of papers upon new and interesting 
suljecta of mieroscopica! inquiry ; the formation of 
a collection of rare and valuable mieroscopical ob- 
jectk, and of a library of reference. 


Kissing by Favour.-—A priucę of the house of 
Schwarzenburg, (according tó Mrs. Trollope, the 
handsomest man in Austria,) was raised to the 
Archbishoprick of Salzburg, (which he now holds,) 
At twenty-seven; and since the comrinencement of 
this century, a prince of the blożd became Arch- 
bishop of Gran, and Primate of Hlungary, at twenty- 
one. This last appointment, however, was not with- 
out excuse ; for the revenueg of the See are, accord- 
ing to Mr. Paget, from £50,000 to £80,000 a-year; 
and the youthful primate, says Mr. Turnbull, fell a 
martyr to bis sense of duty, „A pestilential fever 
having broken ont at Resth, he perzeverod in admi- 
niste. to the sich (II he caught the disorder and 
died.—Quarieriy Review. ś 
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4 Subscription Bolanic Garden, at Bath, may now 
be: considered as fairly established; Mr. W. H. 
Baxter, the son of Mr. Baxter, of the Oxford Botanic 
Garden, author of that excellent work Briżish Flow - 
ering Plants, being appointed curator.—Gardener" s 
Magazine. 

Transparent Clocks are by no means so near new 
as is generally imagined. In the liniversul Maga- 
zine, Dec. 1807, we read :—'*M. Grichbel, a clock- 
maker at Paris, has invented a clock without 
weights, of a globular form, the dial-plate of which 
is transparent, and by mcans of one of Argand's 
refiecting lamps, the figures are shewn toa great 
distance. What is the most ingenious, is, that 
neither the wheels, the hands, nor the pendulum, 
cast any shadow. The light may be made stronger 
or weaker, and adapied to the sick chamber, or 
even to clocks in the most publie places, where it 
will answer the purpose of a tiine-piece and a lamp 
at the same time."—J. H. F. 


Round Towers in Ireland.—It is very obvious that, 
in the earllłest days of Christianity, when it is pre- 
sumed the Irish were possessed of more zeal than 
architecturał skill, these towers were frequently 
built into their churches, and performed the office 
of heaven-pointing spires: but, of so superior a 
structure were these spires, that, even now, when 
the early churches have mended tle roads, or are 
redyced to a confused or scattered hcap of ruina, 
the towers stand triumphant and alone in their 
glory, sneering sarcastically at the feeble efforts of 
time.—Magaztne of Natural History. 


Jonathan Wild.—The skeleton of this accom- 


. plished wretch is in the possession of Mr. Fowler, 


surgeon, of Windsor. Of course, this outline of 
villainy is kept locked up. 

Gardens of tlie Zoołogicał Socielty.—Among the 
most recent additions to this menagerie are a fine 
large black tiger; an interesting variety of monkey, 
presented by the Duke of Northumberłand ; and a 
very healthy oran-outang, the finest ever bronght 
to this country. 


Teelotalism.——A few days since, at the Guildhall 
police office, a member of the Society for the Sup- 
pression of lntemperance, stated, that twenty coal- 
heavers belonged to the Association; "they be- 
haved like gentlemen, and their steadiness caused 
them to be employed in preference to other men.” 
A coal-heaver was pressed to attend a lecture on 
Temperance, but the refractory fellow kept up inter- 
ruptions of * Holloa, Bill, give us a pint;” ** Master, 
a word with you,” $e. In the course of the exami- 
nation, the mayistrate naively remarked, that * tho 
swell mob knew the teetotallers were too prudent 
to carry much money in their pockets to a crowded 
meeting." 

Kducation in Austria is not strictly compulsory, 
as in Prussia; but non-attendance at school operates 
as a perpetual disqualification for employment, 
public or private i and the parish-priest is forbidden 
to marry any one'not provided with a certificate of 
education. Mr. Scobell even states, that he has 
known of masters being punished łor employing 
workmen who could not produce certificates of 
education. Altogether, it is calculated that above 
tbree-fifths of the rising generation are at school. 


4 Carriage Talking-Tube, as a substitute for the 
common check-string, is a very great improvement, 
especińly for invalids. It may be described as 
merely a tubular string, which, by applying the lips 
at one end, may be spoken through to the coach- 
man, who hołds the other end in his hand. Jt is 
made chiefiy of India-rubber, was invented in 
Paris, and is manufactured in London by Carson 
and Fink, in Bond-street.—Gardener' s Mag. 
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STATUE OF WASHINGTON. 


THr magnifńcent colossal statue en- 
«graved upon the preceding page, is a chef- 
d'©uvre of the chisel of Sir Francis Chan- 
trey ; and is stated to be the first nohle 
specimen of British seulpture seen in the 
United States. It is reputed to be a 
masterpiece of Chantrey's natural style : 
it is placed in the State House at 
Boston, the capital of the State of Mas- 
sachusetts, which stańds on dn elevated 
spot, und commands an extensive view of 
the surrounding country. Boston is like- 
wise interesting as the birth-pluce of 
Frunklin, and the place of his burial: he 
wńs interred in the Granary ground, 
where the spot is marked by a cenotaph. 

Of George Washington, it may be (in- 
teresting to append a brief sketch; by an 
American hand. He was the first Pre- 
sident of the United States, * the Father 
of his country,” and one of tbe greatest 
men of modern times. * He was the third 
son of Augustine Washington, and was 
born at Bridges Creek, in the county of 
Westmoreland, Virginia, Feb. 22, 1732. 
The property of his father descending to 
an elder brother, at the age of fifteen, he 
made preparations to enter the British 
navy as a midshipman, but was persunded 
to abandou the design by his mother. He 
devoted himself assiduously to study, par- 
tieularly the mathematics and general 
science. At nineteen, he was appointed 
an Adjutant-general of militia ; apd soon 
after executed, with great cwolness and 
fidelity, a diffienit enterprise intrusted to 
him by the Governor of Virginia; that of 
communicating with the commanding 
officer of the French garrison on the 
Ohio, and exploring the intermediate 
country, with an eye to future military 
operations, ln 1754, he commanded a new 
regiment raised against the French—was 
in the several skirmishes, and in the 
hottest of the sanguinary battle of.Fort 
dn Quesne, on the Sth Jaly, 1754; bat, at 
thę close of the year, he resigned his com- 
mand, and retired. -Iis brother had died, 
and the paternal estate came into his pos- 
NCBASILON. 

„<Tle married Martha Custis, a young 
widow lady, of large fortune, and superior 
accomplishments ; and give his attention 
to the cultivation of his farm, óne of the 
most extensive in Virginia. His alaves 

„. And other persons emplored at this 

time, were nearly 1,000. Te hecame a 
member of the Legisłature, and also a 
Judge. In 1774, he wes elected a member 
of the first Congresą, and took an active 

part in revalutionary measures. Soon 
after the battle of dexington took place, 
Washington, at the suggestion of John 
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Adams, was elected Commander-in-Chief 
of the armies of the United Colonies, and 
accepted the office. He repaired te Cam- 
bridge, then the head-quarters of the 
patriot army. From this period, through 
all the vicissitudes, difficulties, and perils 
of the revolutionary stroggle, the genius 
of Washington was the directing spirit of 
the contest. Patient and sagacious, he 
never rushed  headlong into battle—he 
was sparing of human life—courageona at 


all times, but humane, and never for a 


moment despairing of the glorious cause. 

« After the surrender at Yorktown, and 
the close of the war, and the withdrawal 
of the troops of the enemy, he took leave 
of his brave comrades in arms, in New 
York, then assembled at Franeis's tavern, 
(kept at what is now the corner of Frank- 
„lin-square, and Cherry-street—the same 
old edifice is standing yet;) and on the 
23rd of December, he resigned his com- 
mission to Congress. Washington now 
retired to Mount Vernon, again employing 
himsclf in domestie pursuits. But the 
country yet looked to him for gaidance. 
He became, in 1787, a member of the Con- 
vention which formed the Constitution, 
and was President of that body. In 1789, 
he was unanimously elected the first Pre- 
sident under the Constitution of the Re- 

ublic; and remained eight years in that 
igh office. He then retired to private 
life, but was again induced to accept the 
ofłice of Commander-in-Chief of the army 
during the udministration of the elder 
Adams. His death occurred before the 
restoration of peace with France. He 
died on the l4th December, 1799, at the 
age of sixty-eight, mourned by the whole 
American nation.” 

Washington is the idol of the American 
people; and there are few honses in the 

nited States, wherein a Life of this illus- 
trious man is not to be found. Still, his 
tomb at Mouut Vernon, on the western 
shore of the Potomac, fifteen miles from 
Washington, is a simple excavation in the 
earth, walled with brick, and overgrown 
with cedars. * It is often,” says,an Ame- 
rican work, * urged as a national reproach, 
that the remains of this great man do not 
repose in a sepnichre of suitable mag- 
nificence.”” 

Still, Baltimore contains a monument 
to Washington, whereon has been placed 
a fine statue, from the chisel of the Italian 
seulptor, Causici, whom it is stated to 
have occupied for about two years. It 
cost 10,000 dollars, and required forty 
horses, for two months, to move it fourteen 
miles, when in its rough state. The 
whole expente of this monument has ex- 
ceeded 200,000 dollars, 
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TIIE FIRST STEAM-BOAT. 


[ Tax honowur of this invaluable discovery 
has been re-claimed for Scotland, in a 
paper lately read by Sir John Robinson, 
to the Society of Arts for Scotland, con- 
taining ** a Narrative of Experiments and 
Suggestions, by the late Mr. James Taylor 
(of Cumnock,) for the application of 
Steam to Navigation.” The circumstances 
are hriefły as follow :] 

In the year 1785, the late Mr. Miller of 
Dalswinton, was engaged in speculations 
on the practicability of propelling vessels 
by paddle-whcels; und,in 1787, he con- 
structed a double boat of sixty feet long, 
with paddle-wheels, in the space between 
the two vessels; these were worked by 
capstans, turned by men. The speed of 
this vessel was tried against a row-boat 
belonging to the Custom-Hiouse, which 
was distanced in the race. 

The men at the capstans having had to 
mauke exertions which eould not be'main- 
tuined for any long period, Mr. Miller be- 
caine desirous of substituting some other 
mechanical power for that of the men, and 
consulted Mr. Taylor (at that time the 
tutor of his sons) regarding it. On this, 
Mr. Taylor proposed /aać a. steam-engine 
should be applied to girne motion tlo the 
paddłe-wheels. After making some ob- 
jections, Mr. Miller consented to be at the 
expense ot un experiment, und authorized 
Mr. Taylor to employ a clerer mechani- 
cian, of the name of Symington, to make 
a small engine with a four-iuch cylinder. 
This was accordingly done, and, on the 
14th October, 1785, this engine having 
been erected on a twin-boat, źóe first steam 
boat voyage ever made,* was successfully 
performed on Dalswinton Lake. 

Encouraged by the striking success of 
this trial, Mr. Miller agrecd to make 
another on. a larger scale, in consequence 
of which Mr. Taylor, and his engineer, 
Mr. Symington, procceded to Carron 
Foundry, where an engine with a cylinder 
of eighteen inches diametar, was preparcd 
and fitted to a vessel, which was tried on 
the Forth and Clyde Canal, for tle first 
time, in Novemlhber, 1789. This vessel 
moved at the rate of seven miles per hour 
—a rate which has hardly been exceeded 
by the most improved modern steamers 
in canal waters. 2 

The expense of this experiment having 
exceeded the estimates, Mr. Miller became 
dissatisfied, and declined to proceed any 
further, nor could he ever be induced to 
resume the subject. 

In 1801, Lord Dundas, then Governor of 
the Forth and Clyde Canal Company, 


* A claim' has lately heen made to the credit of 
this application of steam-power, by M. Jouffty, in 
1775 or 1776, on the Saóne in France. —J. R. 
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employed Mr. Symiugton to make an en- 
gine for an experimental vessel for that 
Company. The vesscł was soon alter 
completed, and made many experimental 
trips on the canal, but being found to 
create a wave destructive to the banks, 
was, on that account, luid aside. : 

Iż was this latter vessel (the third in 
succession from the first trial.) which was 
visited and studied by Mr. Fulton, the 
Amerieun engrineer, whose first stenm- 
boat was launched in 1807, nineteen years 
after the sucecssful triwl at Dalawinton 
ILnske. Mr. Henry Bell, of Ilelensburgh, 
who ceonstructed the steam-boat (get, 
on the river Clyde, in 1812, accompanied 
Mr. Fulton in his visits to Lord Dundas's 
vgssel. 

- 'The above noted fucts nre supported by 

vouchers from varions persons, several of 
whom are still alive, and are fully corro- 
borated by ueccounts published in the 
Dumfries Journal, and the Srots Magazine, 
of 1788, and in the Edinburgh newspapera 
of February, 1790. 

Itis not generally known that the en- 
Eines fitted in Fulton's first stewner, on 
the Hudson, were furnished by Messra. 
Boulton, Watt, and Co., of Soho, who 
were applied to by Mr. Fulton, in person, 
to undertake to construct them. 

[Sir John Graham Dalyell, President of 
the Society of Arts, has introduced this 
Narrative, by a few Remarks which are 
ns jnsż as they are stringent, upon those 
to whom is intrusted the distribution ot 
honorapy rewards for thcir country's good ; 
wliich bocaiie: the prime duiy of every 
patriotie Government. Sir John well 
observes :] 

Of all modern inventions, that afiording 
the highest practical utility, is navigation 
by the power of steum ;— one which seems 
to bid defiance to the impedimentas of time 
and distance,—which, in conquering the 
element, eonspires to human safety. 

Yet not only was the author of this 
notuble contrivance suffered to languish 
in obsenrity.—to die unnoticed and un- 
known; hut his widow and daughter have 
been hitherto overpassed in any adequate 
remuneration. 

But we are no strangers to national 
rewards for useful projects. They have 
been eonferred, of late, for improving the 
mode of inoculation in one dsparónani, 
and for improving the highways of the 
kingdom in another. Or the widows and 
children of those who have fallen in the 
public service, are recompensed with ho- 
nours and with bounties, descending even 
to the second and third generation. Ought 
not the nearest and nly relatives of the 
anthor of so important a discovery, nów 
justly re-claimed by Scotland, to enjoy 
some due proportion of public favour? 
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NEW INDESTRUCTIBLE INK. 


« Ia. Coxx, of Pennsylvania, having ga- 
thered a fungus and placed it on a sheet 
of white paper, leaving it until the next 
day, found several drops of an inky flnid, 
slowly trickling from the inner surface, 
which had assumed a black appearance ; 
und by placing the fungus in a glass, the 
whole, except the outer skin, liquefied. 
The colour of the flnid was rather of a 
deep bistre than black; and, being left in 
a b in u few hours it separated into a 
solid scdiment, with a lighter coloty'ed 
fluid swimming above. Having afterwards 
collected a considerable quantity of fluid 
from the same species, the Doctor dried 
an extract, of a pretty deep black coloypr, 
of both parts conjoined, which wou'd 
otherwise have separated. This, on trial, 
formed an admirable bistre-like water- 
colour, well adapted for drawing when 
mixed with gum. 

By diluting this substance with water, 
an ink was speedily made; and writing 
with it was exposed to the sun for several 
months with little chauge: chlorine and 
ceuchlorine gas, muriatic acid, and amno- 
niacal gases were then tried ; from these 
a trifiing change ensued, except from the 
muriatic acid gas, which destroyed very 
considerably the dark tint of the writihg. 

From several experiments, Dr. Coxe 
infera that an excellent India [nk might 
be prepared us above for drawing: per- 
haps, its dried deposit, mixa with oil, 
might answer for engravings; and, us an 
ink, indestrnctible by any commont agents, 
it might be well to try it in the filling up 
of bank-notes and other papers of import- 
ance ; as the I)octor believes it cannot be 
extracted by any means without destroy- 
ing the paper itself." 


MARGUERITE DE BOURGOGNE. 
V.—Tue DuNaroN. 


Jr the crowd of gay butterfies and sober 
moths that, in the shape of courtiers and 
ministera, fluttered every morning about 
the Jonvre, had been astonished at the 
assing events of the antechamber the 
ay before, they were much more con- 
foundcd at the changes which took place 
on the morning subsequent to the Queeh's 
visit to Orsini's tavern. Marigni, the 
cautious and wiły minister, had been ar- 
rested at the palace gates by Buridan, who 
was a comparative stranger to the majo- 
rity of them; and, before his guard had 
left the DZA with their prisoner, 
Gatlthier Daulnay had ordered Buridan 


* [he Fungi abovę rełerred to are Agaricna fime- 
łarine, Lińn. ani Curtis; 4. cornatea, Mull and 
Berkeley; 4. cylindricua, Sowerby.—Philosnpłiical 
Alogazińt2. 
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to the dungeons of Vincennes, by the 
Queen's warrant, on the charge of mur- 
dering his brother. Savoisy in vain at- 
tempted to gain some information or elu- 
cidation of these strange changes; and, 
having questioned every one, «rom the 
arbalćtrier at the gates to the page in the 
council-chamber, concluded by expressing 
a wish that Satan might invite him to a 
banquet at the Tour de Nesle, if he knew 
„anything about it. 

*Vhe castle of Vincennes, to whose safe- 
guard Buridan had been condemned, was 
an irregular building, or, rather, a cluster of 
irregular buildings, surmounted by a num- 
ber of tall, slender towers, situated abont 
four miles east of Paris. The visitor to 
Pere la Chusse may yct see its white walls 

listening in the sun, as he stands on the 
evel before the chapel of the cemetery, 
and turns his back upon the city. His 
guide will, perhaps, tell bim that jt was 
there Louis fx. administered justice to all, 
under an oak in itx then fair park; and 
that there our own Iienry V. breathed his 
last, and the ill-fated Ilenry VI. was born. 
Although not regulurly used as a prison 
until the time of Lonis XL. it became the 
occasional płace of confinenent for state 
yrisoners, during the carlier rcigns; and 
its low vaulted dungeons, encompass.d by 
walls sixteen feet in thickness, which are 
still existing, fitted it for the purposcs of 
torture and ussassination. 

In the deepest of one of these cells, 
bonnd, in darkness, and ulone, 220 stęps 
below the surface of the ground, lay the 
Cuptain Buridan. Although deprived of 
light and air, his bold, undannted spirit 
was as free as cver; and he had stall a 
well-lined pursce in his girdle, which he had 
determined upon using to the best advan- 
tage. He was aware escape was next to 
impossible ; but another plan presented 
itself, which, if carried out, would place 
his eaemies once more comparatively In his 
power, and he accordingly employed the 
night in maturiug it. The next morniug, 
as the gzichelier entered with his coarse 
allowance of daily food, he was Surprised 
to find that bonoureble post filled by no 
less a person than Landry, whom he had 
before known as the drawer at Orsini's 
tavern, and as one of the Qneen's crea- 
tures, £iable to serve her in all situations, 
from the prison to the palace. 

« Tt appears you have enough upon your 
hands,” said Buridan ; * yesterday ussasxin 
at the Tour de Nesle, and to-day gaoler at 
Vincennes.” 

«| am seldom unoccupied,” returned 
Landry, drily.  . 

<« And yet, can you do nothing for me-- 
can you not even procure me a cerlain 
confessor that I shall name to you F” 
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« I dare not,” returned the gaoler; * but 
I can listen to your confession, and repeat 
it to the priest, word for word; or, if you 
have a penitence to make, on the faith of 
a soldier, I will undergo it for yon.” 

«Tush ©” said Buridan, * this is but idle 
jesting. Can yon feel in my girdle, and 
take out the purse of gold you will find 
there ?” 

An answer was not needed—in an in- 
stant, the purse was in Landry's hand. 

* How much earn you a year in youm 
present employment ?” asked Buridan. 

*: But six poor livres,”” was the reply. 

« And in that purse are 200. Now, 
listen, Landry. You must waste thirty- 
three ycars ot your life in a prison, as the 
slave of Orsini, the hireling of a murderer, 
to gain an equal sam. Swear to me, on 
your eternal salvation, to do as I bid yoy, 
and it is allyours, "Fis all that I possess 
—had I more, I would give it to you.” 

46 But what will become of you, złom ca- 
piłalne? 1 cannot save yon.” 

« It is probable that they will hang me,” 
replied Buridan, coolly. *If that is the 
case, the cxecutioners will bury me at 
their own expense, and 1 shall have no 
necd of inoney. On the contrary, if I am 
spired, you shall have four times that 
sum, and I a thonsand.” 

« And what huve I to do for this?” de- 
manded Landry. 

« That which will give you little troubic. 
Yon must leave Vincennes, and, once out 
of the prison walls, you must never again 
enter.” 

« 1 ask no better fate.” 

« You must go and lodge with Pierre le 
Bourges, the taverner, near the Innocents. 
You must ask him for the captain's cham- 
ber, and he will give you the one I inha- 

bited.”” 

« If that is all, there appears to be no 
great difficulty about it,” suid Landry, 
counting the money in his pocket. 

* Listen,” resumed Puridan. * When 
once installed in that chamber, you must 
carefully fasten the dovr, and count the 
small tiles which pave the floor, beginning 
at the corner where you will sce a crucifix 
(Landry crossed himself). On the seventh 
squarc--mind now, the seventh—you will 
perceive a small cross. You must lift up 
the tile with your poniard, and, under a 
bed of sand, you will find a small iron box, 
of which the key is in that purse. "There 
is no gold in it—you may open it, an' you 
please. _ And now, Landry, mark me ; if, 
to-morrow, at the hour of the King'sentry 
into Paris, you do not see me return sate 
and sound—if I have not said to you, 
* Return me that box and its contents, 
you will place them both in the hands of 
Lonis X., King ox France; and, if you do 
thut, you will huso avenged me.” 


to 
sa 
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« Anddo I run no other risk ?* 

« None.” 

« Then you may count on me :—by tbę 
name of our Lady, I swear this!” 

« And now, Landry, adieu. You have 
the meansof avoiding crime ; be honest, if 
you can.” . 

« I will do what lies in my power, 0x 

4 . . . 
capitaine,” said the gaoler, dcpurting ; 
«mais c” est bien dijjicile.” 

« So,” eried Buridan, as the door 

hoarsely elosed upon Landry, and he heard 
his retiring footsteps, * it is accomplishcd. 
Nęąw, let the torturer and his minions 
come, for vengeance is seated on the rack, 
and I shall die content. Vengeance! 
jeyous and sublime word, when uttered by 
living mouth :—alas ! how sonoroms and 
vAin it falls over the tomb of the senseless 
corpse that sleeps within its sepulchre !” 

The day sluggishly wore on, and the 
captive, half unconscious of its progress, 
still remained in the same attitude, pon- 
dering on the chances of escape which 
circumstances might afford. "The onl 
means by which he was enabled to mar 
the progress of the hours, were the mono- 
tonous and deadened chimes af the rusty 
donjon turret-clock, which were conducted 
by the mass of brick-work to his decp 
vault, and wbich he was sensible of, rather 
by their ribration than their sound. No 
ray ot daylight hud ever entered that dun- 

eon since the hour when its cells were 
irst covered over by the bailder's care; 
the fAint,and sieckly mould clung to its 
dump walls and ceiling, and ita floor was 
moistwith the oozing lund-springs, and the 
slime of the noxious and loathsonie reptiles 
that crawled aboat it. The lamp, which 
Landry had left on his departure, struggled 
to throw a feeble gliinmering around, but 
it could scarcely contend with the heavily- 
laden atmosphere; and, after burning 
gradually with a dimmer and dimmer 
light, a faint halo of pale blue flame was 
all that remained at last to mark its situa- 
tion. 

For some hours, Buridan remained in 
deep thought; and then, wearied and 
overcome with fatigue, both of body and 
mind, his ideas became confused and Indis- 
tinet, and he sank into a deep sleep. But 
his visions were not of his prison, for his 
persecutors could not restrain his spirit ; 
and it wandered freely, once more, over the 
rich green pastures and sunny skies of his 
native Languedoe; and he was once more 
young, and guileless, and happy. Years 
of laughing misery and deep iniquity had 
passed since the beautiful accents of the 
south fiowed in their natural and mellow 
richness frofn hisetongue ; and soft and 
gentle feelings, unclouded by remorse or 
"interest, had long been strangera to his 
bosom ; but, us he slept upor the damp 
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straw which formed his couch, the scenes 
of his innocent childhood rose up again, in 
smiling array before him, and he forgot all 
else of sadness and anxiety, in the beaming 
and happy visions of the past. 4 rpzar. 


(To be continued.) 


ASSAM TEA. —T. : 
CULTURE. 
SoMEWHAT more than fourteen months 


have elapsed since the printing, by order « 


of Parliament, of the * Papera reccived 
from India relating to the Meusures 
adupted for introducing the Culture of 
the ,Tea-plant within the British Posses- 
sions in India.” This docnment is ceqg> 
tainly one of the most iuteresting which 
has, of late, been printed upon the Tek 
plant, a subject of almost cxhaustless in- 
terest to the English reader. 

It will be rememhered that, upon the 
discovery of the Tea-plant being indige- 
nous in U ppor Assam, Mr. C. A. Bruce 
was sent thither to explore the Tea-coun- 
try, and was appointed Superintendent 
ot its culture, He then proceeded to raise 
plantations, and, in the year 1885, trans- 
mitted to England eight chests of ** Assam 
Tea,” each containing 320Ib. This sue- 
CESS WAS Very Encouraging ; and, we be- 
lieve, that a considerably larger shipment 
of this new Tea is daily expected. 

Of the progress of the cniture in the 
past year, some notice will be found ut 
page 4 of the present volnne of the Lifo- 
rary FForld, date, October. It appears, 
also, that Mr. Bruce bas drawn «wp his 
sęcond Report, * which hus been pre- 
sented by the Tea Committee appointed 
by the Bengal Government; this docu- 
ment being printed in Caleutta, on Sept. 
21; on which day it was despatched * 
overland mail to this couutry. 

Notwithstanding the tronbles iu which 
the frontier of Assam has been involved, 
Mr. Bruce has altogother discovered 120 
'Tea-tracts, some of them very extensive, 
both on the hills and in the plains; whence 
a sufficient number of seeds and seedlings 
might be collected, in the conrse of a few 
years, to plant off the whole of Assam. t 


* The first js printed with the Parliamentary do- 
cumenta above mentioned. 4 

t Assam consists of a long valley, 700. miles in' 
length, by about seventy in average breadth, divided 
through its whole e:.tent by the Brahmapootra. On 
the north and cast. it is bourded by the mountains 
df Bootan and Tibet, which rise abruptly like a 
wall from 5,000 to 6,000 feet above the plain. On the 
8. W., a less celevated range separates Assam from 
Sylhet, and, exleuding southward, fdrms the bold 
Ięrty sweep which marks the eastetu boundary of 

racan. On;the west, it joins Bengal, whieli it re- 
semibles in its phygłcal character śnd productions. 
Ńeven-elghthu of tlie counfry were supposed to be 
uvergrowh with: jumgle, previous to Mr. Bruce'a 
Vit In the number of its rivers, it exceeds evevy* 
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In 1838, on going over one of the hills 
behind Jaipore, about 300 feet high, Mr. 
Bruce discovered a Tea-tract betweei two . 
and three miles in length ; the trees were 
mostly as thick as they could grow, and 
the Tea-seeds, (smaller than he had seen 
before,) literally covered the ground: this 
waa in the middle of November, when the 
trees had abundance of fruit and flower 
on them. One.of thę largest trees was 
two cnbita in circumference, and full forty 
cubits in hcight. At the foot of the hill 
was another Tea-tract, and doubtless 
many of the Naga hills are covered with 
Tea. Mr. Bruce crossed the Dacca river at 
the old fort of Ghergong, and, walking 
towards the hills, almost immediately 
came upon Tea; and in two days journey 
he suw thirteen tracts. Further south- 
west, the small hills adjoining Gabrew 
hill were covered with Tea-plants. * The 
flowers of the Tea on the hiłls are of a 
pleasayt, delicate fragrance, unlike the 
smell of our other Tea-planta; but the 
leaves and fruit appear the same. This 
wonld be a delighttul place for the manu- 
facture of Tea, as the country is well-po- 
pu ated, has abundance of grain, and 

abour is cheap. There is a small stream, 
called the Jhaugy river, at a distance of 
two hours” walk: it is navigable all the 
year round for small canoes, which could 
carry down the Tea, and the place is only 
one and a half days” journey from Jore- 
hauut, the capital of Upper Assan.” South- 
west of Gabrew Parbut, (about two days' 
journey,) is a villuge inhabited by a race 
called Norals, who eame from the east- 
ward, where Tea abounuds. "The oldest man 
in this village told Mr. Bruce, that when 
his father was a young man, he had ermi- 
grated, with many others, and settled at 
Tipun, opposite Jaipore; thatthey brought 
the Tea-plant with them, and planted it on 
the Tipum hill, where it exists to this day ; 
and that when he was abont sixteen ycars 
of age, he was compelled to leave Tipum, 
on account of wars and disturbances, and 
take shelter at tlfe village where he now 
resides. This man said he wasseighty 
years of age, and his father died a very 
old man. lie was the only man met by 
Mr. Bruce in his journeys, who coułd give 
him any aceount of the Tea-plant; with 
the exception of an Ahum, who declared 
that it was Sooka, or the first Kacharry 
raja of Assam, who brought the Tea-plant 
from Munkum : he said it was written in 
his Putty, or history. Mr. Bruce found 
the ołd Norah man's story true; for the 


otlier country of equal exient. Assam was con- 
uered by tlie Burmese in 1817; but, in 1825, the 
all of Rungpore led to its entire evacuatlon by the 

pea and it is now in the full possession of the 
ritish. 
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Superintendent cleared the tract where it 
grew thickest, about 300 yards by 300: 
the ola man said his father cut the plant 
down every third year, that he might get 
the Jowag leaves. 

The Renort is accompanied by a map of 
Muttuck, Singpho, and the country west 
of the Boree Dibing river, shewing alł the 
Tea-tracts that have been discovered : 
they are distributed all over the distriet. 
Mr. I3ruce does not pretend to say how 


much Tea they wonld all produce if fuliy * 


worked. Until lateły, he had only two 
Chinese black Tea-makers. These men 
have twelve native assistants; each Chi- 
nainan, with six assistants, can only su- 
perintend one locality, and the Tea-leaves 
from the various other tracts, widely se- 
parated, must be brought to these two 
oluces for manufacture. [lence, additionał 
abourers must be always employed to 
bring the leaves from so great a distance : 
the leaves, too, in the journey, soon, begin 
to ferment, und the labour of only p: 
paring them so far in process, that they 
may not spoil by the morning, is ex- 
cesuive. The men have often to work 
vcry late, and, consequently, the labour is 
not so well executed ; the leaves last ga- 
thered, are also much larger than they 
ought to be, for want ot being collected 
und manufactured earlier ; consequently, 
the Tea is of inferior quality. This is 
mentioned to shew the inconvrenience and 
expense of having so few Tea-mukers; a 
disadvantage which may interfere with 
the success of the experiment. Mr. Bruce 
considers that it will not become suffi- 
ciently forward to be transferred to spe- 
culators until a proper number of native 
'[ea-manufacturers have been taught to 
prepare both the black and green sworts ; 
then, under one hundred available Tea- 
manufacturers, it would be worth while to 
tuke up the scheme on a large scale. La- 
bourers must be introduced, in the first in- 
stance, to give a tone to the Assam opiuin- 
caterg ; but the great fear is, that these 
latter would corrupt the new comers. If 
the cultivation of Tea were encouraged, 
and the poppy put a stop to in Assam, the 
Assumese "would make a splendid set of 
Tea-manufacturers and Tea-cultivators. 
In estimating the extent of the Tea- 
tracts, Mr. Bruce only refers to those 
patches of plants which grow thickly to- 
zether ; a does not reckon the strag- 
gling plants iu the forest and jungle. The 
former are so thick as to impede each 
other's growth ; and, by thinning them, 
a suflicient number of plants may be 
found to fill up the patches of jungle be- 
tween the present tracts. Yet, many Tea- 
tracta have been cut down, in iynarance, 
by the natives, to'make room for the rice- 


field, for fire-wood, and fences. Many of 
these tracts have sprang up again, more 
vigorous than before. 5 
Mr. Bruce considers that in Assam, as 
in China, the hilly-tracts prodnee the besć 
Teas. In the lowiaśd, the planta seem to 
love and court moisturć, not from stagnant 
pooly, but running streams. The Kuhung 
tracts have the water in and around 
them, and are all in heavy tree-jungles. 
An extent of 300 yards by 300 will cost 
from 200 to 300 rupees«clearing ; t. e. ac- 
cording to the manner in which the miser- 
able opiam-smoking Assamese work. They 
will not permit their women to come into 
the 'l'ea-gardens; whereas, females «nd 
cleiliren might be profitably employed in 
płycking and sorting leaves. But the ga- 
tbering is hard work: the standing in one 
position so many hours occasions swell- 
Ings in the legs; as thejAssamese plants 
are not like those of China, only three 
fect high, but double that size, so that one 
must stand upright to pluck the leaves. 
The Chinese gather thcirs squatting down. 
The Assamese trees will, probably, become 
of a smaller and more convenient size 
after a few years' cuitivation ; from trim- 
ming the plants, taking all thcir yonng 
leaves as soon as they appear, und from 
the soil being poorer. Transplanting, also, 
helps to stunt and shorten their growth. 
The Chinese assured Mr. Bruce, that the 
China plants, now of Deenjoy, would never 
have attained half the present perfeclion 
under'ten "ears in their own country. ' 
The sun materially affect: the leaves ; 
for, ał soon as the trecs that shade the 
plants are removed, the leaf loses ita fine 
deep green, and turns yellowish ; but it, 
at length, changes to a healthy green, and 
becomes thicker than when in the shade. 
The more the leaves are plucked, the 
greater number of them are produced. 
The plants in the sun have flowers and 
fruit much earlier than those in the shade : 
flowers and seeds in July, and fruit in 
November. Soime plants, by cold or rain, 
having lost all their flowers, throw out 
buds more abundantly tlian ever. Thus, 
lants may be seen iu flower so late as 
March, (some of the China plants were in 
flower in April,) bearing the old and the 
new seeds, fiower-bnds, and full-blown 
flowers all at one and the same time. 
The rain, also, greatly affects the leavev, 
for some sqrts of Tea cannot he made in a 
rainy day; for instance, the Powchong and 
Mingehew. The leaves for these ought to 
be collected ahout ten a. M., on A sunny 
morning, when tbe dew has evaporated. 
The Powchong can only be manutactured 
from the leaYea ofethe first crop; bat the 
Mingehew, although it requires the same 
*care in making as the other, can yet be 
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made from any crop, provided the morning 
be sunny. The Chinese dislike gathering 
„leaves on a rainy day for any a 
of Tea. Some pretend to distinguish the 
Tca made on a rainy frora that made on a 
sunny day, much in the same manncr as 
they can distinguish the shady from the 
sunny Teas, by their inferiority. 1f the 
large leaves for the black Tea were col- 
lected on a rainy day, about seven seers, Or 
fourteen pounds, would be required to 


make one seer, ortwo pounds, of Tea; but * 


if collected on a sunny day, about four 
seers, or eight pounds, of green leaves, 
would make one seer, or two pounds, of 
Tów: so the Chinamen told Mr. Bruce; 
and from experiment he found their state- 
ment correct. "The season for Tea-making 
generally commences about the middletof 
March ; the second crop in the middle of 
May ; and the third abont the middle of 
July ; but the time varies, according to 
the rains setting in sooner or later. 

We now arrive near the number of Tea- 

lants cultivated in Assam. The China 
lack Tea-plants which were brought into 
Muttack in 1837, amounted to 1609, 
healthy and sickly ; and they mostly flou- 
rish as well as if reared in China. Mr. 
Bruce collected about twenty-four pounds 
of the China seeds, and sowed some on, the 
little hill of Tipnm, in his Tea-gurden, and 
others in the nursery-ground at Jaipore ; 
about 3,000 of which have come up, are 
looking beautiful, and doing very well: 
but the China seedlings oneTipum hill 
have been destroyed hy some insqgt. 

The Assam and China seedlings are 
near each other ; the latter have a much 
darker spoza there may be about 
10,000 of them. In June and July, 1837, 
17,000 e plants were brought from 
Muttack, and plłanted out in thick tree 
Jungles. Six or eight thousand had pre- 
viously been planted there : many of these 
died in consequence of the buffalocs con- 
stantly breaking in among them; bnt the 
rest ure doing well, thongh in jeopardy of 
the above enemies. 

In 1838, 52,000 young Tea-plants w 
brought from about ten miles distance 
from Jaipore: a grent portion of these 
have been sent to Caleutta, to be for- 
warded to Madras ; should they thrive 
there, it is Mr. Brnce's opinion that they 
will never attain the height of the Assa- 
„mese plants, but be dwarfish, like the Chi- 
nese. Transplantation should be done in 
the rains, when very few, if any, will die ; 
provided, also, that they are rtmoved from 

„one sunny trąct to another. Mr. Bruce 
believea the 'I je to bą so hardy that 
16 woułd almost live fa any soil, ifit were 
only planted in deep shade when takcp 
to it. The roots should be well watered, 
but not iiundated , when they bave taken 
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hold, the shade shouid be removed. From 
moderateły sized plants, removed from the 
jungle to a garden, a small erop of Tea 
may be gathered next year; from plants 
raised from sced, a crop may be expected 
the third year: they reach matęrity in six 
years, A live forty or fifty. 


LONDON STREET ARCHITECTURE. 


V1.—BULL AND MOUŃfAH INN, ST. MARTIN= 
LE-GRAND. 

Tae Engraving p: the central 
compartment of the Bull and Mouth Inn, 
erected about ten years since, on the west 
side of St. Martin-le-Grand, nearly oppo- 
site the northern wing of the General Post- 
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office. The above portion is of stone ; the 
wings being built with fine red brick. This 
central fagade must, altogether, be consi- 
dercd a plecasing composition, making due 
allowance for the corrupć sign of the Ball 


c 
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and Mouthb,* which is py and freely 
sculptured : above is the bust of Edward VI., 
in referente, we conclude, to the illnstrious 
founder of Christ's Hospital, to which 
Institution belongs the ground, or site, of 
the lan. 4 


AMUSEMENTS FOR THE NEW YEAR. 
(From * Parlłoaur Magic.') 


DOUBLE VIBRATION.—Provide two disca of metal 
or glass, precisely of the same dimensions, and a 
glass or metal rod; ce- 
ment the two discs at 
their centres to the two 
ends of the rod, as in 
the engraving, and strew 
their upper surfaces 
with sand. Cause one 
of the discs, vis. the up- 
per one, to vibrate by a 
bow, and its vibration 
will be exactly imitated 
by the lower disc, and 
the sand strewed over 
both will arrange itself in preciseły the same forma 
on both discs, But if, separately, they do not agree 
in their tones, the figures on them will not cofre- 
spond. 

OcuLAR SPECTRA. —One of the most curious 
affections of the eye is that, in virtue of which it 
sees what are called ocuiar spectra, or accidental 
colours, 1f we place a red wafer on a sheet of white 

aper, and, closing one eye, keep the other directed 
or some time to the centre of the wafer, then, if 
we turn the same eye to another part of the paper, 
we shalł see a green wafer, tłie colour of which will 
continue to grow fainter and fuinter, as we continue 
to iook at ft. 

By using differently coloured wafers, we obtain 
the following results : 

WAFER. BPECIMFN. 
Black seJRRODA UP OOD GÓR white. 
White +0x00000Ż2003K406 Black. 
Red 2a000000400R0023006 Biuish Green. 
OTANgE .212420:0000:.2 Blue. 
YEDOW 11..00210000:.. IDdigo. 
GTEEN .1.2112120:00... Violet, with a little Red. 
Blue .... -oda2a 1212 +... Orange Red. 
Indigo ..2.21022002... Orange Yellow. 
Violet .......1:210.... Bluish Green. 

MULTIPLYING THEATRES.—Place two pieces of 
Jooking-glass, one at each end, parallel to one ano- 
ther, and looking over or bythe edge of one of them, 
the images of any objects placed on the bottom of 
the box, will appear continucd to a considerable 
distance. 

Or, line each of the four siges of the box with 
looking-glass, and the bottoia of the box will be 
multigfied to an astonishing extent, there being no 
other limitation to the number of images but what 
is owing to the continued loss of light from refiec- 
tion. The top of the box may be almost covered 
with thin canvas, which will admit sufficient light 
to render the exhibition very distinct. 

The above pd eony may he made very enter- 
taining, by placing on the bottom of the box some 
toy, as two ia playing at cards, sentry s»ldiers, 
%c.; and, if these be put in motion, by wires at- 
tached to them, or passing through the bottom or 
side of th€ box, it will afford a still more entertain- 
ing spectacie. Or the bottum of the box may be 
covered with moss, shining pebbles, flowers, Sc.; 
only, in all cases, the uprięht figures between the 
pieces of looking-glass should be slender, and not 
STOW, else they will obstruct the refiected 
ight. : 








* Corrupted from Boulogne-Mouth, in comme- 
moration of the destructicin of the French flotilla, 
at the mouth of Boulogne harbour, in the reign of 
lienry VIII. | 
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In a box with six, eight, or more sides, lined with 
looking-glass, as above, the diferent objects in it 
will be multiplied to an almost indefinite extent. 


BRILLIANT WATER MIRROR.—Nearly Śl a glass 
tumbler with water, and 
hold iti with your back to 
the window, above the level 
of the eye, as in the en- 
graving. Then look ob-" 
liquely, as in the direction 
E, a, c, and you will see 
the whole surface shining 
like burnished silver, with 
a strong metalic reflection; 
and any object, a8 a spoón, 
A, C, B, immersed in the 
water, will have its im- 
EE mersed part, €, B, reflected 

on the surface, as in a 

mirror, but with a brilńe 
ancy fr surpassing that which can be obtained 
O NESENYSTA or from the most higłly polished 
metals$ 


LIGHT FROM SUGAR. — Simply break a bit of 
ump sugar between the fingers in the dark, and 
light will be produced at the moment of fracture. 

Or, if powdered loaf-sugar be put into a spoon, 
fused, and kindled in the flame of a lamp, it will 
exhibit a fine jet of flame. 





THE Gas CANDLE. — Provide a 
strong glass hottle which will contatn 
about eight ounces, or half a pint, into 
which put a few pieces of zinc; then 
mix half an ounce of sulphurio acid 
with four ounces of water, and pour it 
into the bottle upon the zinc; fit the 
mouth closely with a cork, through 
which put a metal tube which ends 
upward in a fine opening: the mix- 
ture in the bottle will soon effervesce, 
and hydrogen gas will rise through 
the tube. When it has escaped for 
about a minute, apply a lighted paper 
to *he tube, and the gas will burn 
like a candle, but with a pale flame. 
Its brightness may be increased to 
brilliance, by sifting over it a small 
quantity of magnesia. 


W/w, 






MusICcCAL Gas.—lnto a half-pint glass bottle, put 

" some zinc, granulated by belng 
„AL melted in a ladle, and then poured 
dał gradually into water. Add some 
sulphuric acid, diluted with eight 
parts by wetght of water. Then 
ass a głass tube with a capillary 
ore, through a cork, which you 
have previously made to closely 
fit the bottle, and cork the bottle 
well. In a short time, the atinospherie 
air will be expelled, and hydrogen gas 
will rise through the tube; you then ap- 
ply a light, and the gas will become ig- 
nited. If you now hold another glass 
tube, about eighteen ox twenty inches 
long, over the fiaime, sufficiently wide to 
enclose tke other tube very loosely (see 
engraving,) the little speck of flame will 
sport ałong the larger tube, and musical 
sounda will be produced, which may be 
varied by using other tubes of different 
dimensions, and made of different mate- 
rials; the wide tubes forming the lower, and the 
narrow tubes the upper notes. 


RINGS OF LIGNT IN CRYSTAL.—This is one of 
the most striking of optical exhibitions, and may be 
thus simply produced. Provide a sheet of clear ice, 
about an inch thick, frozen m still weather; let the 
light fall through the ice upon a pane of window- 
glass, or a polished table, and by placing a frag- 
ment of plate-glass near the eye, as 4 refiector, tho 
most beautifu! rings of light may bę observed. 
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NEW RIVER JN EASTERN 
AUSTRALIA. 


(TKE want of large navigable rivers in 
New Sonth Wales, has been made the sub- 
ject of observation by most of the writers 

„who have adverted to the great advan- 
tages which, in other respecta, that colony 
holds out to settlers from the mother coun- 
try. In 1803, an eminent writer in the 
Kdinburgh Review, (the Rev. Sydney 
Smith,) in an article upon Colonel Collina's 
New South JFales, remarks: * One of the 
most insuperabłe defects in New Holland, 
considered as the future country of a great 

<eople, is the want of large rivers pene- 
trating very far into the interior, and na- 
vigable for small craft.” Since that time, 
several rivers have been discovered. One 
of these, the Brisbane, is thus noticed ip 
the Quarterly Review for October, 1825: 
« The discovery of this river may canse 
those to hesitate, who so positively assert 
that none of any magnitude fall iuto the 
sea from New Holland. Captain Cook 
discovered Moreton Bay: it was well- 
knowa to Captain Flinders, who anchored 
his vessel both above and below the mouth 
of this great river, and passed it twice in 
his boats ; but it was concealed from him 
by two low islands. How, then, can it 
be affirmed that, in an extent of 6,000 
Pon miles of coast, there is no 
river of any magnitude > We shall speedily 
see that another fine stream has been dis- 
covered on the southern qoast, (by two 
persons of the names of Howell and Hnme, 
on their way from Sydney to the coast, in 
Bass” Strait ;) and we have no doubt 
many more will yet be found on all the 
coasts of this immense island.” 

[An addition to our geographical know- 
ledge of Australiu has very recently been 
made, of a nature which promises to be of 
considerable advantage to the colony of 
New South Wales. The preceding and 
following details of this important diseo- 
very, have been abridged from the 7;mes 
journal :] 

A river, called the Big River, lying in 
29 deg. 30) min. south, in Eastern Anstra- 
lia, has been explored in the Kżnęg /Filliam 
steamer, by Captain Perry ; whose report, 
made to the Colonial Government, will, 
probably, be found among 'the eailicst 
papers to be laid before Parliament in the 
cnsuing session. The soil of the banks 
is of the richest alluvial quality for up- 
warda of sixty miles from the entrance at 
the sea, where begins forest country, ge- 
nerałly lightly timbered with a ;ple-trece, 
(forest-trees so called.) at the foot of the 
mountains. The King Ailiam advanced 
niąety miles rip tie river, when her pro- 
gress was put an'end.to by the faiĘ or 
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shallow, at that distance. About two 
miles above the fall is the entrance of a 
tributary stream, called the Orura, of 
good depth and width, with high fertile 
banks. It is stated to be a superior river 
to the Hunter, and to be tkirty miles in 
extent to its source at the foot of the 
mountains. The native name of the Zig 
River is Orawaldo. Experienced graziers 
and agriculturists pronounce its banks, 
with its abundance of good fresh water, to 
be superior, both for pasture and agricul- 
ture, to any other portion of New South 
Wales. The avaiłable water frontage is 
caleulated at 500 miles; and the aliuwial 
banks, and rich undulating forest land, are 
capable of entertaining an agricniture 
equal in extent to the whole land now 
under tillage in the cólony. There are 
three ranges of mountaina; the most dis- 
tant of which, on the north, cannot be 
far from Mount Lindesny, 5.700 feet high. 
At the buck of these mountains is the 
New England country, joined in conti- 
nuaution with tbe I.imestone Plains, ter- 
minating near Moreton Bay. The general 
impression is, that, in consequence of this 
discovery, the current of capital and enter- 
rise will tend faster and more success- 
ully to the north than it has to the south- 
ward during the last three years. 


Neb Mooks. 


TRE LETTER-BAG OF THE GREAT WESTERN ; 
OR, LIFE IN A STEAMER, 


[We stake our two-and-forty Numbers 
of the Literary Forld, that the first bag of 
« Penny Postage” letters contained not a 
tithe of the humour of this volume of plea- 
santries, by the author of the Sayżngs and 
Doings of Sam Slick. The framework of 
the Letter-bag of the Gireat IFestern was a 
happy thought: of course, the bvok before 
us purports to be a selection of elegant 
epistles from the Post-Office bag of the 
steamer. Firstlafter a pnngent dedication 
and preface, we have the * Journalsof an 
Actresa;” a smart imitation of ** dear 
Fanny's"' enough-read, but never-enough- 
to-be-abnsed, Journal : of course, Aere can 
be no mistake :] 





Journal of an Actress. 


Mirth 31st. Pottered on deck all day 
with General T. and my brother. The 
former talked of the Prairies till I dreamed 
all night of the fat bulls of Bashan, and 
the buffaloes of the plain. 

April Znd. My brother was so-so to-day 
after dinner, but wine makes him brilliant 
and witty; and why should I be ashamed 
to noteit? It was the sons, and not the 
sisters of Noah, (merry old soul,) that» 
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walked bhackwards and.eovered him, when 
he was too oblivious with the juice of tbe 
grape, to ecollect such vulyar things as 
clothes. Read=Ttalianed—stitched a new 
chemisette. 

3rd. How this glorious steamer wallops 
and gallops, and flounders along! She 
goes it like mad. Ita motion is unlike that 
of any living thing I know--paffing like a 
porpoise, breasting the waves like a sea- 
hórso: and, at times, skimming the surface 
like a bird. It possesses the joint powers 
of the tenants ot the air, laud and water, 
and is superior to them all ..... At 
night we had a glorions, 'splendent, siłvery 
moon. The stars were bright, though fee= 
ble, hiding their diminished heads before 
their queen, enthroned in all ber majewty. 
W hat an assemblage of the heavenly hosts | 
llow grand—how soblime! It is a chaste 
beauty is the moon, beautiful but cold, in- 
spiring respect, admiration, and so on, 
hut not love, not breathing of passion. It 
is a melancholy feeling that it raises in 
the beholder, like a pale Grecian face, 
that calls up emotions of tenderness, but 
no ardour, and excites interest, but not 
transport. Which is the best, the infiam- 
matory sun or the chilly moon? Midway, 
perbaps, * in medio tutissimus ibis,” as 
dear liord B. used to say, whenever he 
threaded my neecdle for me. I will potter 
witl General T. about it. He looks moon- 
struck himself, Teu'd, suppered, cham- 
pagned, tidied myself for bed, and, I fear 
-- NNOred. 

[From the second letter—Cato Migni- 
onette (the coloured steward) to Mr. La- 
vender :] 

Steam-boat FT'ine. 


Dey all make believe dat dey know 
wine, when dere isn't hardly nonc of 'em 
kuow him by name even. One bucera 
says, Steward, I can't drink dis wine, it is 
werry poor stuff; what de debil do you 
zican by giving me such trash us dis? he 
no fit to drink at all. Change hin di- 
rectly, and gib me some dat is fit for a 
gentleman. Well, I takes up de wine, and 
looks at um werry knowing, and den 
whisper in his car not to speak so loud 
lest ebery body hear; and 1 pnt de finger 
on my nose and nods, und I goes and 
brings him anoder hottle of de werry iden- 
ticu] same wine, and he taste him, snack 
his lip, and say, Ah, dat is de wine, stew- 
ard, always bring me dat wine, and I re- 
member you when I leab de ship. Ilush, 
I say, massa not so loud, sir, if you please, 
for dere is only a werry few bottles of dut 
are wine, and I keep him for you, for I 
sees you knows de good wine when you 
sees him, which is more nor most geutle- 
men does. Tey ix cussed stnpid is dem 
whites, and werry conteited too, Mr. La- 
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bender ; but dere is noting like letting him 
hab bis own way. 


Stealing Plate. 

Den they holds me 'sponsible for all de 
plate, which is not fair by no manner o' 
means at all, in such a mob of scaley 
whites as we ab on board, and where 
ebery mah is taken what pays passage, 
and sometimes dem white fellers is no 
better nor him should be, I tell you. Toder 
dany I sell some small ting to de ontland- 
ish Jew, who no speak werry good Eng- 
lish, and I goes into his cabin, and 1 say, 
«Come, massa, I say, our voyage over 
now, him pilot on board, so you fork out, 
massie if you please.” Well, he stared 
like a shy horse. **What dat you say?” 
snys hó. * You fork out now, massa,” I 
sqy. len he goes round, and he bolt de 
door, and den he say, I give you one 
sovereign, steward, if yon no mention it. 
«Oh, I say, *I neber mention him, 
massa, neber fear; und Is werry much 
obliged to you, sir, werry much indeed,” 
Den he say, * Here is de forks,” and he 
gives me back tbrce silver fork; * I tookt 
um by mistake,” he say, * and I hope you 
no mention him.* Oh, ho, says I to my- 
self, is dat de way de cat jamp *—now I 
see how de land lay—I come Jew over' 
you, my boy—my turn come nów. Fonr 
sovereigns more, massa, and steward he 
keep mum, and if you no pay de moncy, I 
go bring captain, passenger, and ehery 
one. Well him sovereign break um heart 
amost, but he show him out for all dat 
afore I go:8-one—two—three—four --five 
sovereigns. * Al's right now, massa,” I 
say ; * dat is what I calls * forking out.' 

[Next are letters from a soldier and 
sailor ; from John Skinner (butcher,) to 
Mary Hide—from which is the following 
broad burlesque :] 


Cattle, $:c. on board, 

Ie is stall-fed, like a prize ox; his fat 
is quite wonderful, which is more than I 
can say of onr stock. One of my cows has 
gone dry, which comes of her being wet 
all the time, and not having room to lie 
down in. The salt-water has made corn- 
beef of her already. She is of the pole- 
brced, und the croxssest, contrariest beast 
l ever sce. She have rubbed off her tail 
ut last, a rubbin so the whole time. The 
other cow is a nice little bullock, bnt she 
had a calf a little too early, so she had; 
her mouth is as young as a babby's, 
though in another year she will be a good 
beast emo: The poultry, poor things, 
is very sickly, and wonld all die if I didn't 
kill the weakliesb for the cabin to save 
their lives, and so is the pigs; so much 
swinyning don't agree with them; and 
when they stagger, and won't eat, I serve 
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them the same way ; for it utands to rea- 
8OR aj yy tbrive when they gives over 
euting that way. 


The Engines. 


The engines is wonderful, that's sartain. 
'They work like a baker needing do for 
bred, and the diga it gives is surprising. 
The boilers are big enough to sculd at one 
dip all the pigs in an Irish steamer, and 
would be a fortatie to a butcher. The 
fire-places are large enough to roasż a 
whołe hog at once ; and if there is a thing 
I love its roast pork. The hard red erisp 
cronchy skin is beantiful, as mućh as to 
«say, come stick it into me afore I am cold. 
It puts me in mind of your lipą, dear 
Maury, both on 'em is so red, so prump, 
and so enticing, and both taken 'with a 
little sarce. Yes, I never sce a pig I 
doesn't think of you, its cheeks so round 
and fat like yourn. 

[No. 6. Quakeress to her Kinswoman ; 
4. New Brunswicker to his Friend; 8. 
Abolitionist to an M.P.; here are the 
blessings of 

Emancipation.|] 

When I observe our friend Cassius re- 
ceive, at his levees and balls in these 
islands, the coloured on an equal footing 
with their white brethren, and his amiable 
"partner walking arm-in-arm with the sable 

emale, (probably the descendant of a long 
line of African princes,) to the anazement 
and consternation of the whites, and in 
defiance of the odours which must be ad- 
mitted to emanate from them, not only by 
those who espouse them, but by those who 
espouse their cause; I bless him, I con- 
gratulate the world, and, above all, I feli- 
citate the nobility, that the partition wall 
has been broken down, that cołour and 
odour make no distinction, and that, in- 
stead of a few black legs, (the utinost ad- 
vance that has hitherto been made in the 
higher circles) we shall see numerous 
black peers among the new creations. 

[9. A Cadet to his Mother; 10. From 
a Lawyer's Clerk; 11. From u Traveller 
befpre he had travelled. But, one of the 
gems, or, rather, live coals, is 12; the 


Letter from a Stoker.] 


No wnn would no me now, for I am as 
black as the ace of spades aa was, and 8o 
18 my shurt, and for clene shetes, how 
long wood they be clene a me in them, 
and my skin iv cracked like roastid pig, 
when there be not fat enough to basie it, 
or yu to laży to du it, which was often 
your case, and well yon corć it for it tuo 
when I was dut of sorta, which was enuf 
to vex a man as gisked” his life to get it; 
and then my eyes is soar with dust ax 
cvmes from the colę, ad so stiff, I urent 
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wer to shutę them, because they be so 
Śr , and my mouth tasts sulfar always, as 
bad as them as go to the devil tn earnest, 
as Sally Mander did. I have no peace at 
all, and will not be sorry when it's over; 
ifi survive it, blow me if I gwill. I smells 
like roste beaf, and the rats cum amellin 
round me as if they'd like to ave a cut an 
cum agin, but they will find it a tuf busi- 
ness and no gravy, ag the Fróńthman said 
who lived tuo hułl wegłće on his , and 
dide wen he cnm to the hóles, which he 
said was rather tuo much. Then my shuse 
is baked so ard, they brake like pycrust, 
and my clothes wat with what cnm'd' 'out 
of me like rain at fust, and the steme that 
cums out like wise, which is' oneredibill, 
and wat with the dust as cum out of the 
cole, is set like mortar, and as stiff as ce- 
ment, and stand up of themselves as strate 
as a christian, so they do; and if I ad 
your and in my and it wood melt like bat- 
tęr, and you that is so soft wood run away 
like a eandle with a thief in it; so you are 
better off where yon be than here till I cool 
down agin and cum tuo ; for I'me blest if l 
woodn't sit a bed a fire, I'me so ort. Ive 
got urted in my cheek with a stone that 
busted arter it got red ort in the grate, and 
fiew out with an exploshun like a busted 
biler; only I wish it had been water in- 
ated, for it woułd have been softer nor it 
was, for it was as ard as a cannun-ball; 
it noked down to of my teeth, and then 
noked me down, and made a smell like 
searin a orses tail with red ort irn, wbich 
is the cause of its not bleeding much, tho' 
it swelled as big as a turnip, which acca- 
shuns me to keep wun eye shut, as it's no 
use to open it when its swelled all over it, 
for I can't sea. My feet also looks like a 
tin cullindur or a sifter full of small oles, 
were the red ort sinders have burned into 
the bone. Them as node mę wunce 
woodn't swear to me now, with a ole in 
my face as big as my mouth, that I adn't 
aiore, and too back teeth ont, as I had 
afore, and my skin as black us ink, and 
my flesh lilte dride codfish, and my hare 
dride wite and frizzed with the eat like 
neager's, or goose fethers in ort ashes to 
make quills, and me able to drink a gallon 
of porter without wunce taking breth, and 
not fele it for ewaporation, and my skin 
so kivered with dust and grit, JS could 
sharfpen a knife on it, and my te fur- 
red up like a ship's biler, and me that 
cood scarcely seroudge thro” a windur, 
that can now pass out of a kee ole, and 
not tear my clothes in the wards. Wun 
cumft is, I was not see-sick, unless being 
sick of the see, for I have no licker in me, 
for watever I eat is haked into pot py and 
no gravy, which cums of the grate eat in 
the furniss, and bturns raises no blister 
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for they ain't any watłer inside to make 
wun, only leves a mark, as the ort poker 
does on the flore ; and wen my turn curhs 
to sleap, it's no longer trying this side and 
then that, and then rolling back again, a 
trying and neż being able, for thinking 
and talking, but sleep cums on afore I can 
ly down, and all the pellise at Bo street 
woodn't wake me no more than a corps, 
wen I am wnunce down in ernest. 

[13. Stockholder of the Great Western 
to the Sceretary ; 14. From a 


Servant in Search of a Place.] 


DraR TuMNUs—Curnel Rackitt having 
thort proper to stop sherry in the ser- 
vants” hall, and give porter in stead, I 
give him warning that such improper con- 
duct wouldn't do no longer, as I ad been 
always used to live with gentlemen, and 
to be treated as a footman ort; and be- 
sides, livery ;! won't wear no longer for 
no man breathing. It um't fit one man 
should wear bondage cloths to another 
man, and so I go to Amerika, where there 
is no such word as servant, but assistance 
and helps, and where talents is rewarded 
as it deserves, and there is no distinetions 
to be found. 1 av engaged with captain 
Haltfront to help him during the voyage, 
and he is to pay my passage ; but I didn't 
engage not to be sea-sick, which, of course, 
I av thort proper to be, whenever he is on 
deck, which is not often, and, conse- 
py: av notbiug to do but eat and 

rink my alłowance, which, thank God, I 
can do very well, and he av the steward 
and ship's servants to wait upon him, 
which is enuf in all conscience without 
me. ln Amerika, as I hear, servants is 
called inisters, and wine and wegetables 
being on table, and the company handing 
dishes, helps has nothing to do but sit 
down on chcers and read the papers, un: 
less it be to change a plate now and agin, 
which is only performer like ; and is often 
taken into business, and marries into the 
family ; and, wearing no livery, can dine 
at hotels at publice tables, if not on duty, 
and has money to pay for it. Little of- 
fences aint thort nothing of where public 
officers do the like, as 1 hear, and where 
munny is so plenty people make a forten 
sometimes by failing in business, which 
the steward says is not oncommon hy no 
manner of eańs. 

(15. From a French passengeT, on 

French-English.| 

J find de English tonge a tufl, and I 
am hard to understand it. De meaning 
of the words is so scattered, it is not easy 
for to gadare den, all at de same time to 
chuse dat wot fits de best to de right place. 
„ Dere is «look out,” which is to put ont 


your head and to sce; and * look out,” 
which is to haul in your head and not for 
to see, just contrairie. To-day steward 
took hold of de sky-light, and said, * Look 
aut ;* well, I put up my head for to * look 
out,” and he shut down de sash on it and 
gave me a cut almost all over my face , 
with paina of glass, and said, * Dat is not 
de way to * look out, you should have 
took your head in.” Dat is beating de 
English into de head wid de devil to it 
likewisc. It keeps me in de boiling wa- 
tare all de time. In England, also, is one 
vary gręat ting wanted in de educatione 
of de houses commons of de people, is to 
have de knowledge of de art to eook de» 
fare, mo to make it fit to eat for de palate 
and stomach, and what is more, to de 
pokce*, and to make de one half food dan 
tbe whole go furdare. It is de single ting 
necessuire to jenerale happiness, riches, 
and health, and widout it man is no more 
as a savuge, who was waste more as he 
cats, and eats more as A pig den haman 
being. Lord Brougham (who is more dis- 
tinguished for what goes out of his mont 
den what goes iuto it) have gone hoast 
<«de schoolmaster is abroad.” Vel, wate 
of all dat? Je schoolniaster is not de 
right man aftare all; but if will say * de 
cook is abroad,” den he shall speak sense 
for once ondeniable. De cook is de jen- 
tleman dat shall make von grand reform 
in de English natione more better as bal- 
lot, or universal sufferage, or de Lord John 
Russell, afl in pne pile heap up togedare. 
[ We must return to this slick volume. 


PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE CAUSFS 
AND TREATMENT QF CURVATURES OF THE 
BPINE. BY SAMUEL HARE, SURGEON, 


[Turs is a well written book, and deserves 
an attentive reading from all interested in 
a species of disease which is, unfortu- 
nately, too ela amongst the more 
respectable classes of society. It was for- 
merly the custom to treat cases of distorted 
spine with mechanical contrivances and 
supports of the most dangerous ten- 
dency ; but now it seems that regular and 
well-applied excitants of the muscular 

ower are all that is needed. Mr, Hare's 
work is illustrated with several interesting 
cases that have fallen under his hands, 
and his mode of treatment appears to be 
gentle and effegtive. We make the follow- 
ing extract from some admirable remarks 
on the causes of laterał curvature of the 
spine, | induced by the pernicious use of 
stays ; 

"here are, at the present time, thou- 
sanda who, ignorBnt of jhe misery they are 
inconsiderateły providing for themselves, 
are daily sacrificing health, and not unfre- 
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qnently life, to the mere vanity of desiring 
to possess, what a vitiated taste calls, *a 
fine figure.” "That women shonld experi- 


ence a feeling of support from the use of 


stays, after wearing them from early child- 
hood, admits ncither of doubt nor surprise; 
the only wonder is, that they should feel 
comfortuble without them, during the 
hours of repose. Our promenadeś, publie 
streets, and places of fashionable resort, 
afford abundant evidence of the sad effects 
resulting from the almost universal pre- 
valence of this baneful practice. The 
absurd notion, that a woman is more 
beautiful with a remarkably small waist, 

„ ought long ago to have been exploded ;— 
as well might we admire, as beautżes, the 
fluttened heads of some tribes of Indians, 
or the extremely contracted feet of the 
Chinese. Genuine taste admires no such 
eccentricities, 

Modern stays are constructed with so 
little attention to the form of the body, 
that the pressure is the greatest upon the 
lower part of the chest, which is naturally 
the widest, whi!st they have the most frec- 
dom at the upper part, where its diameter 
is the smallest ; thus, in effeet, inverting 
the order of nature, and causing a com- 
plete transformation of this important 
portion of tbebody, by making its base up- 
permost, and its apex downwards ; they 
are also made so long as to cause injuri- 
Qus pressure on the pelvis, the erest ofthe 
ilium being, not unfregnently, turned in- 
wards. day 2 

(The volume is prodnced in handsome 
style, and liberally illustratel with well- 
executed lithographa, which uppear to pos- 
sess pninfnl accuracy ] 
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ZPertodicals. 


SONG OF THE OAK.* 


In the morning of life and light, — 
When the stars and the earth, 
Erę man, had their birth, 

And awoke in their beauty bright, — 
My limbs were the first 
That young Nature nurs d,— 

2. Her favourite child 
In her forests so wild! 
And often she sajd, 
As f rear'd my green head, 
That the Monarch of węcods, 
And even of Floods,ł 
Should I be when Time 

Had render'd my strength in ita beauty sublime ! 


* "I have sometimes considered it very seriousiy 
what should move Pliny te make a whole chapter 
of one only line: * Glandiferi mąscimć generis omnes, 
quibue honos apud Romanos perpełuus, —(Lib. vi. 
cap. 8.) It is for the esteer which these wise and 
glorious people had of żhiu tree, above all others, 
that I will firat bola with chó oak,” salth Evelyn. 

€ The celebrated shfp. built at Ioichosin Thessaly, 
pęd Jan, wąs formed of the oak of thę Dodonzan 

cat, | 
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To tho '* King of the Goda” alone* 
My pride do l bend— 
And his oracles send | 
Through Earth from his hcavenly tńrone | + 
His lightning noł hur!'d, 
"The storms of this world 
But roęk me to sleep ( 
While sweet-suckles creep,$ .' 
And climh round my arms 
With such innocent charma, 
That I waken and say, 
« Rest here while you may: 
I joy in my power. 
When guarding weak beauty in danger's dark hour !” 


It is true that I'm rough and old; 
But I've spirita within 
That think it foul sin 

To be either heartless or cold, — 
Sweet DnyaDs that tend jj 
My wants, —whom I Jend 
Sometimes to the Queen 
Of Night's starry sheen, — 
The Regent of hill, 
OT forest and rill,T 
Chaste Dinan that laves 
In a lonely lake's waves! 
— And sometimes 1 give, 

Through gratitude, one with a mortal to live! ** 


"My head has scen fifty score 

Of years rolling by; 
And I mean not to die 

For another green thousand more ' 
In the home ( love best, 
This Isle of the West, 
BŁIJ1 let my leaves spread 

' O'er the Patriot's head; 
Anud my mistletoe be 
A snare for each sha 
Who ventures beneath 
Its kiss-snatching wreath [— 
When at length I decline, 

Let me lie where I fall—let my ivy atill twine! 
Bentley's Muscellany. 


Obituary, 


D:zEb, on DecemLler 30th, at the house 
of his father-in-law, Mr. De Wint, the 
water eolourist, JFiliam Hilton, Msą., 
R. A— To quote a gracefulły written 
notice in the Athenceum, he was * one 
among the few British painters who bent 
his efforts to sustain Historical Art— 
efforts which could only deserve success, 
without being able to command it.” Some 
of his most celebrated pictures are then 
enumeruted, among which, probably, the 
most accessible is the altar-piece of St. 
Peter's Church, Belgrave-square; the 


* The oak was sacred to Jupiter, 
4 For this see the classics, passim. 
The oak 
Thrives by the rude concussion of the storm ! 
$ Yvith clasping tendrils they invest the branch, 
Else unadorned, with many a gay festoon 
And fragrant chaplet ; recompensing well 
The strengih they borrow twith the grace they lend! 
i Dryads und Hamadryads: these latter so 
called from dna, together, and dpw, oak; because 
it was believed that they were co-evał and co-mortal 
with the trees intrusted to their care. 
w» * p um custos nemorumque Virgo, — Hor. 
ib. iii. 
** Areas, preserving an old oak by watering its 
roots, had the nymph who resided in it bestowed on 
him in marriage, * « 
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suhject being Christ crowned with Thorna, 
which was exhibited at Somerset House 
in 1825, and purchased and presented to 
this church by the British Institution, in 
1827. Hilton was horn at Lincoln, and 
was first apprenticed to a mezzotinto-en- 
graver : he was elected R. A. in 1820, and 
was keęeper of the Academy till his de- 
mise. We lament to learn that his death 
was partly occasioned by the strength of 
his affections; *for he never recovered 
the loss of a beloved wife some ycurs 
since. Though his frame was attenuated 
by sickness and sorrow, he retained the 
lustre of genius in his fine eye, and its 
brightness on his expansive forehead, to 
the last. Ifis manners were singularly 
amiable and pleasing. It is inore than 
the common cant of posthumous panegyric 
to add, thut he died regretted, respected, 
and admired, by all who could appreciate 
mental and moral excellence in union.” 
(dtheneum.) The fate of poor Hilton 
»pears to be another amplification of the 
t-qnoted distich of the classic poet : 

« Ingenuus didicisse fideliter artes 

Emollit mores; nec sinit esse feros.? 

At Sydney, on June 27th, Mr. Allan Cun- 
ningham, the colonial botanist.—His death 
was in eonsequence of a series of colds 
caught during the rainy season, in his lust 
uufortunate travels in New Zealand. Mr. 
London promises, in the Gardener's Mag- 
zine, a complete biography ot this ex- 
cellent man; the loss of whose acientifie 
services will be severely felt in the old as 
well as the new world. 

In Craven-strect, Strand, on December 
24th, James Smith, Esq., one of the authors 
of the Ręjected Addresses. Of this amiable 
and accomplished gentleman there is an 
admirable mezzotint portrait, engraved by 
Cousins, alter Lonsdale. 


in Lower Grosvenor-street, on the 6th 
inst.,in her cighty-eighth yeur, Madame 
D'Arblay, the uuthor of Koveliną and 
Cecilia ; widow of Lieutenant-General A. 
Piochard, Comte d'Arblay, „and second 
daughter of the late Charles Burney, 
Mus. D. Of this ingenious novelist, whose 
roductions are familiar to every British 
earth, we hope to insert a biographical 
memoir in our next. 


At Penzance, on the Sth inst., Baldwin 
Duppa, Esq., honorary secretary and Chief 
supporter and founder of the Central Edu- 
cation Society. He edited their publica- 
tions, and was, for many years, the dis- 
interested and abłe advocate of liberal and 
extended education. He was, also, the 
originator of the scheme for agricultural 
colleges, one of which he established in 
Kent. — Observer. 


« Deaths in the year <1839.—During the 


a 
o 
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past year have died fonrteen English 
ers; wviz., three Dukes—Buckinyham, 
edford, and Argyll; six Earls—Zetland, 
Caledon, Essex, Lauderdale, Mount Edęe- 
eombe, and Kingston ; and five Barons— 
Howden, St. Helen's, De Ros,Walsineham, 
and Rendlesham. Of the above only one : 
erage „is extinct—tliat of St. Helen's. 
f the peerage of Ireland have died, the 
Earl of Carnwath, Lord Longford, and 
Vixcount Dufferin. Only four members of 
the House of Commons have died during 
the -above term—namely, Lord William 
Bentinck, Viscount Clements, Sir J. Dun- 
lop, HBart., and Mr. W. M. Praed.—7imes. 
|. 








Dauletleg, 


© 

Penny Postage.—The number of letters posted in 

ndon for the Generał Post, on Friday the 10th, 
was 112,104. 'The estimated number for the 10th 
of January, 1839, was 27,877; so that the increase 
was between four and five-fold.—7'imee. 

Servants Scandal. — The valet and butler are 
always laughing at the way their mistress minces 
her words, and half shute her cyes; and her rouge 
and pearl powder, and false braids, they say, make 
her look like * an old ewe dished up lamb fashion.” 
—Lady Blessington. 

Sir F. Chantrey has caused the necessary inqui- 
ries to be made respecting the state of education in 
the parish and neighbourhood of Norton, (his native 
place,) with the view of building and endowing a 
Pe for poor boys at his own expense.—Sżeśleld 

ris. 





Progress of Civilizałion.—The effects of the pre- 
ponderating influence of monastic establishments 
are still visibje in the habits of the people of South 
America; and at (prdova, though the ladies are not 
all nuns, their manners ara a vast deal more re- 
served than those either of the capital or of the 
other principal provincial towns. As an instance of 
this, a fair lady of Buenos Ayres told Sir Woodbine 
Parish she had caused no little scandal whilst on a 
visit to some of her Cordova relations, by insisting 
on dancing at a ball with a male partner, instead of 
with one of her own Sex, an innovation which 
greatly horrified the mammas. Captain Andrews, 
too, has given a lively account of the alarm he un- 
wittingly occasioned by a like breach of decorum in 
offering his arm to a young lady on going to dinner. 
These kcruples have, however, since been much 
modifed; and ladles and gentlemen now dance 
country-dances together at Cordova, much as they 
do in other parts of the world, in spite of the feara 
of the mammas and the frowns of the priests. 

Ołd Christmas.—An aged crone at our elbow well 
remeinbers, some forty years since, "old" Christ- 
mas being kept in Wiltshire to the neglect of "new" 
Christmas. On Old Christmas Day, (Epipbany, 
January 6,) a sermon was preachad in the venerable 
church of Bromeham, to twice as numeróus a con- 
gregation as had assembled on December 25, or 
ienew ” Christmas Day. 


The British Museym re-opened on the 9th instant: 
hours, ten till fout. 


A good Samariian.—]n the autumn of 1837, Lady 
Basset suggested, whether if the miners, on their 
coming up from underground, in Dolcoath Mine, 
Cornwall, could be supplied with hot soup, on their 
reaching the surface, it would not materially lessen the 
danger arising from a theckeq perspiration—at the 
same time offering to be at all the expense attending 
the fitting up a room and apparatus, and, likewise, 
of the soup itself for two months, in order to make 
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the experiment. A column ofold punips passed over 
a stage in the shop in connexion with the stove, and 
served as a chimney, and also to dry the men's 
©lotlies, so that if the men were wet on coming to 
the mine, their clothes were quite dry on coming 
up from underground ; and the underground clothes 
were dried for the next corps. The cost of 100 
gallons of soup was about twenty-five shillings, or 
three-pence per gallon, including attendance. At the 
earnest request of the men, the agents continued 
the delivery from November, 1838, 'to ćhe end of 
July, 1889. Pag the first season, the interest 
taken by her ladyship was very great. She often 
came to see how the work proceeded, and to taste 
the soup. It appeared that the doctors had recem- 
mended the skimming of the fat off, but her lady- 
ship said, * Recollect this is to be no doctors soup ; 
1 am sure it is best with the fat, andtthe men 
willi like it all the better.” The result proved her 
dadyship to have been quite correct, and at the 
end of the season she declared that she hag never 
laid out money with greater satisfaction in her life. 
Therc is, in the above, an union of charity with 
economy, which it is truly delightful to recosd. 


Miłdness of Scason.—Strawberries were gatherót 
at Liege on the Z2nd inst., and fine asparagus has 
since been cut at Charonne, just outside Paris, from 
beds in the open alr. 


Sympathy. — Blessed power of commiseration ! 
that can steal from us the sense of our own trials, 
to sympathize with those of others—thou art a boon 
denied to the selfish, whose morbid indulgence of 
personal discontents shuts out the salutary influence 
of pity for aught save—self !—Łady Dlessinyton. 


Hungarian Eliquette.—Spitting upon the well- 
polished floors, is by no means uncommon in llun- 
fary. At dinner, a guest will sometimes oceupy a 
little spare time between the courses in seraping his 
nails with a table-knife, talking, at the same time, 
ta the lady next to him, while his eds-G-ris is deli- 
berately picking his teeth with a silver fork I 


Love of Art.—Lord Ellenborough hąs completely 
renovated the ancient baroniale hall at Southam, 
near Cheltenham ; restoring all the fine tracery and 
other architectural characteristics. Woutham will 
be remembered as one of the most entire specimens 
extant of domestic architecture in the reign of 
Henry VIII., usnally termed * the late Tudor.” It 
was erected by Sir John Huddleston ; and, besides 
the curious antique decorations of its principal 
rooms, a few years since it contained a fine collec- 
tion of old portraita. Southam is constructed with 
two stories onły, without a parapet; the three prin- 
cipał apartments appear to have been finished, at 
first, as they still remain ; one of the halls is partly 
paved with głazed or painted tiles brought from 
Hailes Abbey. We hope to sce this magnificent old 
mansion hereafter drawn by Messrs. Nash, Rich- 
ardson, or Boys, whogę genius has already been so 
successfully employed in lithographic art. The re- 
nevation of $outham is complimentary to the taste 
and munilicence of its noble owner, and merits pic- 
torial commemoration. 


Derby.—An arboretum is being laid out under the 
directions of Mr. Loudon, at Derby, at the expense 
of Mr. Strutt. When finished, that gentleman in- 
tends presenting it to the town. 


The late Duchese ofs$t. Albans.—The GI 
Chronicle states there to be nó truth in the Story, 
that the late Duchess of St. Albans was the daughter 
OE - z. aa amd ryk her name was 

a ś 1e da ter'o > 
dier, whose name was Melony. REM 


Measuremeni of Light.—Such is the n 
which sn rewipakióna to thó nature and poetdchyia 
of light have been chnducted, that a wave of light 
Cam be: measured to the łen miłlienih-part of an 
łuch, and the gwadrilkionth óf:a second. : 
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Beet.root Bread.--In Paris, excellent bread has 
been made from beet-root, mixed with a small por- 
tion of potato-fiour; and sold at two sous per pound. 
— Times. » 

Mushroom-beds may be made with advantage in 
the common way ; but a very simple mode of ralising 
mushrooms may be adopted with little trouble. In 
an out-house, or shed, secured f.om frost, short 
dung may be placed upon shelves, to the tlickness 
of a foot, and planted with spawn : excellent crops 
will be raised in a short time. We have break- 
fasted at Mr. Humber's, of Southall, off some cxcel- 
lent mushrooms grown in this way in his beer- 
celiar, without light. Another plan is, to fill pots 
with dung properly spawned, and place them in the 
houses, at a temperature from thirty-five to forty- 
five serca not more than fifty degrees, at any 
rate. r. Upright, of Morden Hal], has exhibited 
some excellent pots of mushrooms thus produced. 
—Gardener's Gazette. 

Scotlish Nobility. — When the Persian ambassador 
visited the famous Gallery of Scottish Princes at 
Holyrood, ** You paint all these yourself?" said his 
Excellency to the housekeeper. ** Me, sir ?—hoot, 
no, sir: Icanna paint, płease your honour.” * You 
not know, maam —you try, maam. You do a 
great deal better, ma'am.*—Quarterly Review. 

Cathedral at Calęutta.—On October 8, last, the 
firśt stone of a church, to be named *' St. Paul's Ca- 
thedral,” was laid by the Bishop of Caleutta. 


Saślora often superstitiously throw a poor luck- 
less cat overboard, hoping thereby to prevent a 
squal, whereas a landsman would concejve it to be 
the best method of causing one. * A Saturday's 
Moon,” as the proverb runs, is a sailor's dread; it 
being regarded as the token of rough weather. 


Łongevity-—The Obsercer, of Trieste, states there 
to be, at present, living at Hiłdgausen, in Silesia, 
aman named Hans Herz, in his li2nd year. He 
has not gone out of doors for the last twenty-seven 
years, but takes two or three turns in his chamber 
every day. When the weather is fine, he opens his 
window, and smokes three pipes. He has not been 
able to speak distinctly for six years, but utters a 
few inarticulate sounds, which his grandchildren, 
who attend him, (all his sons being dead,) under- 
stand. * This man,” adds the Ożserrer, * has lived 
in three difierent centuries, a thing never witnessed, 
perhaps, since the tiines of the patriarcha.” 


Fine Arls.—Few persons are, perhaps, aware that 
£100,000 were left to the University of Oxford, by 
Michael-Angelo Taylor, to build a Picture Gallery, 
and rooims for Lectures on the Arts and Sciences. 
A dispute having arisen between his relatives and 
the trustees respecting the will, tlie latter, rather 
than risk a Chancery suit, have agreed to take 
4675,000, and have begun clcaring the foundation (or 
the building. The old houses at the corner of 
Beaumont-street, have been removed for this pur- 
pose.—4Arf. Union. Her Majesty has been pleased 
to lend to the National Exhibition about to be 
ONA: two of the most distinguished paintings óf 

ilkie—/he Gueriiła Council of War, and the Maid 
of Saragossa. 'The kindness will be, perhaps, the 
more fully appreciated, when it is known that thcse 
pictures were in the Queen's own private apart- 
inents.—Observer. 

Cołd.—The thermometer, which at seven o'clock 
on Tlesday evening, the 7th, stood at 20 deg. in 
the open air in Hyde Park, had, by twelve o'clock, 
fallen to only 10 deg., being 22 deg. below freezinę 
point. At four o'clock, on Wednesday morning, it 
was J1 deg., and, by seven o'clock, it had fallen as 
low aa 7 deg., (25 deg. below freezing point,) being 
the lowest degree of temperature this winter. — 

tmes. 
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THE LATE PRINCESS ELIZABETH. 


THE preceding page bears two interesting 
memorials of one of the most benevolent 
Pa that ever graced the Royal 
'amily sof England, namely, the late 
Princess Elizabeth, the second daughter 
of King George III. aud Queen Charlotte, 
sister of the lute King, und aunt of Queen 
Victoria. Her Royal Highness was born 
May 22, 1770; * married April 7, 1818, to 
Frederic Joscph Lewis, Landgrave qf 
Hesxe-Ilomburg, who died A pril2, 1829, 

Few persons in exalted stations have so 
exclusively enjoyed * the luxury of*doing 
gad” as the late Princess Elizabeth. 
Born of parents, whose unblemished 
moral character ahnost approached 
rigidity of discipline, the Princess „fun, 
be considered as haviug the benefit of 
example, such aą rarely falls to the lot of” 
tle scions of royal houses. The strict 
domestie attention which George III. and 
his (Queen displayed in the education 
of their offspring, is almost proverbially 
known ; and of the heneficial effects ot 
such careful culture, the whole life of the 
Princess Elizabeth may be said to have 
presented one unvaried evidence. Her 
tastes were pure and simple ; her mind of 
excellent zligiow and moral tone; her 
habits, quiet, unobtrusive, and retiring ; 
and her manners kind and condescending : 
ali which qualities are the best character- 
istics of the high-born Englishwoman. 
Two-thirds of her life-time appeats to have 
been passed in the royal privacy of the 
Castle at Windsor ; where she wizht often 
be seen enjoying the terrace-walk with 
her august family, Nothing could be less 
eneumberad with state thun their mode of 


* On May 30, the Lord Mayor and Corporation 
of London, on their procession to St. James's, with 
a complimentary address on the birth of the 
Princess, were, strangely interrupted in their pro- 
Fteśs: onły the chief magistrate, (Beckford,) and 
three of the Aldermen had passed through Temple- 
bar, when the mob shut the gates against Mr. 
Alderman Harley, whom they not only pelted with 
stones and dirt, but pulled out of his carriage; and 
it was with difiiculty that ke Baved his life, by 
eschping into the Sun Tavern. The Lord Mayor 
sent back the city-marshal to open the gate, when 
the remainder of the procession passed through, 
and soon arrived at St. James's. Here they were 
doomed to fresh troubles; yk after waiting some 
tine in the antechamber, the Lord Chamberlain 
came Out, and ręad a paper, purporting :—'* Asyour 
Lordship thought fit to speak to his Majesty after 
the late remonstrance, um to acqnaint your 
Lordship, as it was unusual, Jas Majesty desires 
that nothing of this kind may happen for the 
future.” [This referred to Beckford's celebrated 
address, commemorated in the Guildhaljl monu- 
ment.) The Lord Mayorthen desired the paper 
might be handed to him, which tie Lord Chamber- 
Jain refused to do. , The Lord,Mayor then desired a 
copy of tlie paper, whę' the Chamberlain withdrew 
to £ake the commanda of the King, and did not re- 
turn until Che order was brought for the whole 
cdurt to attend with the address. 
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life at this period. We reniember au 
Alderman once declaring, how it gladdened 
him to witness Queen Charlotte 'and her 
danghters at needlework, in one of the 
privute apartments of Windsor Castle ; 
into which he was unceremoniously 
ushered, on having to attend the King 
as sheriff of London and Middlesex. 

Of the tastefnl pursuits of the Princess, 
the first of the prefixed engravings pre- 
sents a picturesque illustration. It re- 
presents a cottage ornće, designed by the 
Princess, and built for her occasional resi- 
denec, in the grounds formerly appertain- 
ing to Grove House, at Old Windsor.* Nor 
is this the only specimen of cottage archi- 
tecture designed by the Princess; for, 
among the ornumental bnildings iu the 
grounds of Frogmore, is a Hermitage con- 
structed from u design of Her Royal High- 
ness, consisting of a small circular hut 
with a thatched roof, completely embow- 
ered in thę luxuriant foliage of the sur- 
rounding wood. 

The second engraving is a fac-simile of 
the autograph of Her Royal Highness, 
sulsequent to her marriage with the Land- 
grave of Hesse-Homburg.t The signature 
is what collectors deem a splendid auto- 
graph, and has been ohtained from the 
collection of a Correspondent. 

Of the circumstances of the recent death 
of the Landgravine, we shall speak from 
a local authority, the Journul de Kvancfovt, 
January 13: 

* Left a widow in 1829, her Royal High- 
ness never ceased to be dear to tle family 
ofthe Prince, and to the inhabitants of 
Hesse-[Jomburg, whose veneration and 
attachment she possessed in the highest 
degrec, She continued to reside at Hom- 
burg during the fine scasou, and passed 
the winter at Iłunover, where her brother, 
King Willian IV., had given her a palace. 
It was only during the last three ycars 
tbat sbe passed the winter at Frankfort. 
Tt was in this city that she sank under an 
infiammation of the intestines, This dis- 
order, which 'nad been long combated by 
the care and ability of Dr. Downie, her 
own physician, but strengthened by the 
advunced age of the Princess, ended in 
mortification, which carried her off in a 
very short time. So far back as last April, 
Dr. Downie hud in vain entreated her 
Royal Highness to allow him to call in 

* From Hakewill'a Fźews, 

t The ancient Principality of Hesse-Homburg 
was, at the Congress of Vienna, in 1815, enlargcd, 
by the addition of the Lordship of Meisenheim, on 
the other side of the Rhine. "The Landgravc then 
became a Sovereign Prince, and was unanimously 
received, in 1817, as a member of the German Cou- 
federation, and, as such, had one Vote in the full 
couneil. Frederick Joseph dying without issue, in 


1829, was succeeded bg the reigning Landgrave, 
Louis William Frederick, * 
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another physician. It was not till the 
disorder beratne more alarming that she 
consented to Dr. Downie's calling in Sir 
Charles Herbert, of Ii.ondon ; but the pro- 
gress of the disorder was so rapid, that her 
august relations, who hastened from Hom- 
burg, conld not have the consolation of 
receiving her last farewell. "Che extreme 
wenkness of the Princess gave reason to 
apprchend that she would not have been 
able to bear the effect of so painfal an in- 
terview.  Ifowever, she retained her facul- 
ties till the last moment, and at cight 
o'clock in the evening was able to write 
some lines--only two hours before she 
breathed her last sigh. Two precions 
qualities cnhaneed the splendour of her 
birth. Tfheor mild and amiable dispositiou 
rendered her the idol of the companies 
which she honoured with her presence, her 
beneficence and charity made her a second 
Providence to the distressed.  Indepen- 
dently of a gift. of 5,000Z. sterling, which'she 
made annually to the municipality of the 
town of Homburg, a great number of 
families, both of that place and of Frank- 
fort, subsisted, in part, by her beneficence ; 
and strict orders were given to all the 
doinesties of her honschold never to send 
away unrelicved any poor person who 
shonld apply at the door of her palace. 
To her may be truly applied the divine 
precept—* Let not thy left hand know 
what thy right band doeth;*” and the 
greater part of her numerous charities 
would have remained in unmerited obli- 
vion, but for the afłectionate indiseretion 
ot horservants and her protegćs. It may be 
unagined how painful her loss will be to 
her august relations, and how many bene- 
dictions will follow her to the tomh. She 
passed through the world doing good." 
[We believe that if any human being ever 
deserved this character, the deccased 
Princess was that one. There are hun- 
dreds of persons in this country who can 
bear testimony to its truth— 77wes.] 


LETTER BAROMETER. 


MR. JonN TAYLOR, F.R.S., has invented 
a very simple and ingenious instrument 
for uceurately weighing letters; so as to 
determine what charge any letter or packet 
may be liable to, under the new system of 
rating the postage of papers by weight. 

The instrument consists of a small tube, 
containing a portion of quicksilver, in 
which is immersed a rod, furnished on itx 
top with a tablet, on which a letter, or 
even an unfolded sheet of paper, may be 
placed. The rod sinks into the mercary 
procisely in proportion to the weight placed 
upon it, aud by a grąduation on the stem, 
1t is at once scen what the charge of post- 
a4C will be. 
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EARLY NEWSPĄAPERS. 


THE forgery of the reputed earliest Eng- 
lish newspaper, in the Uritish Museum, 
The Knglish Mercurie of 1588, detailing 
particulars of the defeat of the Spanist 
Armada, being heyond doubt, it may lv 
interesting to many of our readers to 
know; that the earliest newspaper extant 
is really in the library of that magnificent 
establishment; it is a Venetian Gazette. 
of the year 1570, and details full particu- 
lara of the defeat, by the Venetians, of the 
Turkish Armada, in the mouth of the 
Gulf of Lepanto. lts acquisition is, 
however, very recent, and is highly sur- 
riow and interesting. "The front of the 
(razełtła, a small quarto of eight pages, 
has Wood-cuts of the arms of the Venetian 
State, and other insignia, to authenticate 
the publication. We consider it of such 
interest, as almost to justify a fac-simile 
reprint. Our appellation of Gazetto, ns 
applied to a paper of news, is derived from 
this species of newspaper, which was pur- 
chasable tor the smallest piece of money 
current in the Venetian States, designated 
a Gazetta, not that the paper was so deno- 
minated ; but was, in fact, called * A par- 
tieular Relation,” a title borne by many 
English papers of the seventcenth century. 
Till this moment, no Venetian newspaper 
has becn referable in any depository, either 
publie or private, 


MARGUERITE DE BOURGOGNE. 

eVI.—THE DrscovrkY. 

(THE evening of the day, subseqnent to 
the urrest of Buridan, found Marguerite 
at tlie gates of the Chateau of Vincennes. 
With the exception of Orsini, she was un- 
accompanied ; but, as thcre were few of 
her dark plots that the artful taverner had 
not somę hand in, ahd, moreover, as he 
filled the not-to-be-coveted office of go- 
vernor of the dungeons, she was fain to 
have his society on the present occasion. 
An indefinable curiosity had driven her to 
seek an interview with the prisoner, be- 
fore the death which sha had determined 
should await him : his mysterious conduct 
and strange intimacy had beaten her usn- 
ally acute conjectares, and she had resolvced 
upon having a final meeting with him. 

It was with a mingled feeling of fear 
and expectancy, that she descended the 
rugged and uńeven steps,that led to the 
dungeon ; and the grating of each ancient 
door, as it was successively unlocked by 
Orsini, and closed hehind them, did not 
tend to relieve her anxiety. On arriving 
at the portal of the cągkoć where the pri- 
soner lay, she hesitated an instant to col- 
lect her fortitude, and then bidding Orsini 
wait her return without, she adwanced 
alone into the dungeon. [igr victim had 
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just awoke from his silumber, probahly 
aroused by the approach of the Queen; 
and, as he shaded his eyes from the light 
of the lamp which she carried, he quickly 
demanded * who went there?” 

« Qne whom you have met before,” re- 
plied Marguerite, as she placed the lamp 
upon the floor, * Did you not expect me: " 

« [ knew yon would not let me dic,” 
was the answer of Buridan, as he recog- 
nised the Queen, * without enjoying your 
triamph — without letting' me know how 
abjectły I was in yonr power. You are 
right—Marguerite—l dżd expect yon.” 

« And without hope,” returned the Queen, 
ć was it not so? You knew me too wełl 
to think that, after you had brought nie to 
your feet, and degraded me to entreaty, I 
should shew you mercy. Your measures 
were deeply planned, Buridan ; but you' 
forget, thut when love once enters the 
heart it displaces all other sentimenta, at 
the expense of honour and of life—that 
man's resolves melt as snow hefore the 
ardent breath of woman.  Behold this 
precions page of the tublets— the last fare- 
well from one brother to anothef, and 
which that brother has girentome! With 
its flnmes expire your last hope; and, as 
she ignited the paper from the lamp, she 
added, ** Now, imbecile, am I free ? , Can 
J do with you as I wish 7 

« What woułdst thou do, Marguerite 7” 

« Are you not arrested as the murderer 
of Philippe Daulnay ? What pupishment 
do they, in general, assign te murderers:" 

« The tribunal must hear me. beforć I 
am condemned.” : 

« A tribunal! you are mad, Bnuridan. 
"Think you that men, possessing secrets 
like your own, Are ever brought to trial. 
There are poisons so violent that they 
destroy the vessel which contains them, 
and your secret is one of these. The walls 
of this dungcon can stifie cries of the 
sharpest agony: a priest and an execu- 
tioner are at my bidding ; and to-morrow 
"morning, when the gaoler descends with 
your food, he will retnrn affrighted, and 
say that you have strangled yourself: a 
proof that you were guilty. 

<Ycon are frank with me, Marguerite, 
and it is well,” replied Buridan, with a 
sneer. * We are old friends, and conceal- 
ment is unnecessary betwcen us.” 

« Yon jeb insensate animal ! or, rather, 
yau wish to jest,” returned the Qneen. 
« Your w ie stung by my victory, and 
you would have me believe that you have 
yet somę means to escape me. But no, 

uridan, you are mistaken; I tell you 
uyain, it is impossible. , Yon are firmly 
bonnd—theke walłs are thick and solid, 
and the doors firm ;-=vou cannot thwart 
Ime now. Adieu! Baridan, and commend 
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yourself to our Lady. Have you aught 
else to speak of to me?” 

« One thing onły—'tis a solitary sox- 
venir of my youth, which you will, per- 
haps, be interested in heuring: attend. 
Twenty years ago, in 1293, the rich rine- 
yards and the golden hills of Burgundy 
were governed by our beloved Duke, Ro- 
bert II. That gentle Prince had a daugh- 
ter, young and beautifal, possessing the 
form of an angel, but with a demon'x 
heart ; —she was ealled Marguerite de 
Boargogne. The Duke had also a page, 
equally young and handsome, with a 
more candid und confiding spirit: he was 
numed Iryonnet de Bonrnonville. Ah! me- 
thinks you listen with more attention now.” 

« What mean you to recountr" de- 
manded the Qucen, eagerly. 

« You shall sec—it is a dćzarre and cn- 
rious history. "The page and the daughter 
of the Duke loved each other dearly, and 
unknown to a soul but themselves. Each 
night, a ladder of silken rope conducted 
the lover to the bower of his young mis- 
tress, and each night they formed an ap- 
pointment for the succeeding one. One 
duy Margucrite announced, in wecping 
accents, to I-.yonnet de HBournonville, that 
she was about to become a mother. Aid 
ine to change my position, Margucrite; 1 
am fatigued and cramped.” 

The Queen stooped and assisted Buri- 
dan to move, as he had desired; had she 
looked in his face, she wonld have seen a 
smile playing upon his lips. 

« 'Fhank you, Marguerite,” said Buri- 
dan, as he changed his position. * Where 
was 1? 

« You spoke of the Duke's daughter 
abont to become a mother,” returned the 
Queen, anxiously. 

« Ay, twas so. Eight days afterwards, 
her father discovered her secret, through 
the medium of the domestics, and, in bitter 
wrath, he informed his child, that on the 
morrow the doors of a conrent should 
close upon her as those of a tomb: never 
more to re-optn in this world. That night 
the two young lovers met: it was a dread- 
ful meeting—a night of cnrses and impre- 
cations mingled with the terms of affec- 
tion and endearment. Oh! how the young 
Marguerite then promised to be what she 
has sjnce become.” 

«(Go on—go on, I beseech you,” ex- 
celaimed the Queen. * Yet stay, these 
cords bind your limbs too tightly; they 
will hurtyou. There—they are loosened.”' 

« She held a poniard,” continned l3u- 
ridan, composedly, without appearing to 
regard the Queen's excrtions to relieve 
him. *She held a poniurd, as you now 
hold one, to sever these cords ; and she said, 
< Lyonnet, if my father wcre to die before : 
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to-morrow, I should not fear the convent: 
we should never more be separated, and 
we should live for love alone !? 

« | know not how it happened ; but the 
poniard passed from her hands into tlose 
of Lyonnet : her arm led him through the 
darkness to her father's chamber, and, 
when the curtains were raised, the armed 
page and the slceping Duke were face to 
face. It was the fine head of a noble old 
man that Lyonnet gazed upon; but he 
was fascinated by the glance of his young 
Marguerite, as the bird is by the fabled 
serpent of the East, and he knew not 
what he did,” 

« He assassinated him! interrupted the 
Queen. 

« Tt is too true,” replied Buridan ; **and 
Marguerite, the young and beautiful Mar- 
gucrite, excaped the convent, and she be- 
came (Queen of France and of Navarre. 
On the following day, the page received 
a letter and a purse of gold, by a gnan 
namcd Orsini : Marguerite had written to 
beseech him to withdraw himself from 
kLiurgundy for ever, for, after their common 
crime, they could not mcet again. *"Twas 
an imprudent act; for that letter, iu her 
own writing, and signed by her own hand, 
could reproduce the crime in all its de- 
tails,” 

«Well, Monsieur,” replied the Queen, 
in 4 tremulous accent that too well be- 
trayed her emotion, *and what then? 
Lyonnet departed, and he was never seen 
again ; it is not known what became of 
him. What, then, has the Queen of France 
now to interest her in common with this 
history ?' 

<« |.yonnet de Bournonville is zoć dead, 
Marguerite ; and the letter is the first pe- 
tiiion that will be ofiered to-inorrow to 
Louis X., King of France, as he enters the 
city of Paris. 

Palec and trembling, Marguerite sank 
from the stern glance of Huridan, and 
regarded him for a few seconds with qui- 
vering lips, and a bosom heaving with 
conflicting passions. * You say that to 
frighten me, Monsieur,” she at length fal- 
tered out : * thisis not true—it cannot be.”” 

« Marguerite,” returned Buridan, in a 
tone that thrilled throngh the inmost 
chumbers of her soul, * you have told me 
the pnnishment of murderers; know you 
that of parricides? They will pluck off 
morsels of your white smooth fiesh with 
red hot pineers ; they will tear your heart 
from your warm and living bosom ; they 
will burn it, and cast its ashes to thć 
wind, and for three dnys your body will be 
dragged on a hurdle through the city.” 

*< Mercy! mercy!” shrieked the ago- 
nized woman. 

* "To-morrow,"' 


continued _Buridan, 
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* every one will be saying, at Paris Hu- 
ridan, the murderer of Philippe Daulnay, 
has been strangled in his dungeon ;' but, 
another cry will answer from the Louvre 
—it will be, * Marguerite de Bourgogne 
is condemned to the question as a 
parricide.' ” | 

« Buridan, mercy ! I implłore you, speak 
not thus loudly.”” 

<« The walls of this dungeon can stifie 
eries of the keenest agony,” said the other, 
dronically, repeating the Qucen's words. 
« I am not Buridan,” he eontinucd, start- 
ing vgildly on his feet, * I am the page ot 
Marguerite—the assassin of her father '— 
I am Lyonnet de Bournonville!! You 
knew it; for I saw you quail at the re- 
merpbrance, as | recounted the history of 
yorr erumne.”” 

** What wish you? in the name of our 
Lady, what wish you?” asked the Queen, 
in a low stified voice, as she leant against 
the damp wall for support, covering her 
rich habits with the mould of the dungeon. 

«You will enter Paris to-morrow on 
the King's right hand: is it not so? 1 
would ride with you on his left, and when 
this letter is presented 1] will receive it: 
shall I not be prime minister?” 

« But Marigni still lives, and ——” 

« Yesterday, at the tuvern of Orsini, 
you swore that he should die, and you 
shall kcep your oath. One more question, 
Marguerite. 'Ihe children of our fatal 
intimacy—where are they 7” 

« | confidqed them to a dependant,” 
returned the Queen; * but I forget his 
name.” * 

« Think, Margucrite,' said Buridan, 
sternly ; * think, and you will recollect it.” 

« 1 believe,” replied the Queen, hesitat- 
ing, * that he was called Orsini ; but he is 
not here.” 

«>Tis false!” exclaimed Huridan ; * you 
never let him quit you when there is anght 
of crime upon the żapis. Suimmon him to 
my id.” 

The Queen went to the door and called 
her minion : he hud obeyed her instruc- 
tions in waiting for her return, and he en- 
tered almost immediatety. 

©« Orsini,” said Buridan, *1I have sent 
for you to know, by the Qucen's order, in 
what way you obeyed the commands of 
Marguerite de Bonrgogne, relative to two 
children that she committed to your 
charge.” , i 

« Pardon, Monseignewr,” replied the 
taverner, falling on his knee, for he was 
awed by the steru manner of Buridan; 
« pardon me, that I did not kill them, as I 
was commanded to do.” 

GJt was not*I that gave that order, 
Lyonnet,”” said Marguerite. 

a Silence !* exclaimced Buridan. in a 
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voice of thunder, * and heap not fresh 
»erdition on your black and perjured sonl 
y these weak lies. What did you with 

* the children, Orsini?” 

« I had not the courage to slay them,” 
answered thetaverner. They weretwo boys 
—8v feeble, yct sohandsome! ... I gave 
them to one of my people to expose in the 
streets, and 1 said that they wert: dehd.” 

«* And this man — ?” 

6 |s at present one of the gaolers of 
this prison; he is namęd Landry. ©Ś 
what other service can I be to yo, 
Monseigneur 7” ; 

« Take up your lamp, and go before us, 
fou the steps are worn and difficult. My 
arm is at your serrice, Madame, he 
added, addressing the Queen. | 

*'Whence go we, Lyonnet?' asked 
Marguerite, as they departed. 


« To ride togelher in the cortćge of. 


Lonis X. who will to-morrow enter his 
vod city of Paris.'' 
5 y ALBERT. 
(To be conłinucd.) 
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Gbe Rainbow. 





THE BENUAŁ LIGRT. 

THt following is the Ordnance receipt: 
Nitre, 3 Ib. ; sulphur, 13 oz. ; sulphuret of 
anthnony, 70z.; rub topether, und light, 
in small quantitics, with a match. It is 
perfectly harmless. 


COLOURED PRINTS. " 

The maj to be printed in a hluish-yrey 
ink, (which is the neutral tint foPthe light 
and shade of the landscape,) and the co- 
łourer to wash in the sky with blue or 
violet, Se., according to each sketch ; also, 
going over the distances with each colour, 
wash the foregrounds and middle distances 
with red, orange, or yellow, copying the 
drawinga ; and, when dry, wash over with 
blue, to produce the green in the middle 
distances: this being done, as a dead co- 
louring, a few tonches with the hand of a 
master, and a harmonizinyz tint to sofiten 
the whole, will produce the effect expected 
froh a coloured print.— Fragment from 
Report ; Cwi! Engin. and Arch. Jour. 


ELECTRO-MAUNETISM AS Ą MOTIVE POWER. 


Prof. Forbes states, in a letter to Prof. 
Faraday, thaut'Mr. R. Davidson, of Aber- 
deen, has, first, an arrangement, by which, 
with only two ęlectro-magnets, and less 
than one square foot of zine surface, (the 
negative metal being copper,) a lathe is 
driven with such velocity aa to be capable 
ot turning small 'arlicles.  Secondły, 
he has another aryangerhent, by which, 
with the same sntall extent of gulvanie 
power, «a mmall carriage is driven. 'on 
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which two persons were carried along a 
very coarse fłoor of a room. Andhe has 
a third arrangenient, by which he expects 
to gain very considerably more force from 
the same extent of gulvanie power than 
from either of the other two. 

Prof. Forbes adds: * from what can be 
judged by that which is already done, it 
seems probable that a very great power, 
in no degrec even inferior to that of stcam, 
but much more manageable, much less €x- 
pensive, and occupying less space, if the 
coals be taken into account, muy be ob- 
tained.”” 


WHAT [IS THE NERVOUS FLUID? 


Prot. Faraday replies: * though I am 
not yet conviuced by facts, that the nervous 
flnid is only electricity, still, I think that 
the agent in the nervous system may be 
an inorganie forec ; and if therc be reason 
for supposing that magnetism is a higher 
relation of force than electricity, so it inay 
welf be imagined, that the nervous power 
may be of a still more exalted character, 
und yet within the reach of experiment.” 


THE ELECTRIC CURRENT AROUND THE 
GYMNOTUS, 

Prof. Faraday considers it not at all 
impossible that the Gymnotns may huve 
the power of throwing cach of its four 
electric organs scparalely into action, und 
so, to a certain degrce, direct the shock, 
i.e. he may have the capability of causing 
the electric current to emanate from one 
side, und, at the same time, briug the other 
side of his body into such a condition 
that it shall be as a non-conduetor in that 
direction. But Ir. Faraday thinks the 
uppearances and results are such as to 
forbid the wupposition that he has any 
control over the direction of the currents 
after thcy have entered the fluid and 
substanees around him. 

BYMPATHY OR INFLUENCE OF PENDULUMS 
ON EACH OTHER. 

Jt is now nearly a century sinec it 
wus known, (hat when two clocks are 
in action upon the same shelf, they will 


„disturb each other; that the pendulam of 


the one will stop that of the other; andthat 
the pendulum that was stopped, will, after 
a while, resume its vibrations, and, in its 
turn, stop that of the other clock. Włben 
two elocks are placed ncar one another, in 
cases very slightly fixed, or when they 
stand on the boards of a floor, it has been 
lvng known that thcy will affect, a little, 
each other's pendulum. Mr. Ellicott ob- 
served, that two clocks resting against the 
snme ruil, which agreed to a second for 
several days, varied one minute thirty-six 
secondu in twenty-fonr honrs when sepa- 
rated. The slowef. having a louger 
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pendulum, set the other in motionin 164 
minutes, and stopped itself in 36$ minutes. 
— Practcał Emgineer's Pocket U'uide. 


IIORSEMANSHIP OF THE GREEKS. 


lx the Sporting Review for the current 
month, the aceomplished Editor, * Craven,” 
resnmes his * History of the Turf,” an 
illustrated specinen of which has been 
quoted in the Łiterary JPorld, vol. i. p. 247. 
'his series of papers, we take to be most 
ingeniously construeted; for, while it 
lacks not the elaswie lore, it abounds in 
happy conceits and illustrations, so that 
all who ride may read. The subject of 
equestrianism is altogether ably handled : 
the Editor is correct in his belief that * it 
is one of general interest, and peculiarly 
appropriate as an introduction to the his- 
tory of the turf;” and we must congratu- 
lute him upon the excellent use he has 
made ot his old and new materials, in the 
construetion of the chapter before us=on 
the Horsemanship of the Grceks. In the 
openinę page, the author presupposiny 
« a meeting, on some neutral ground ot 
history, between a dandy of the ninety-fifth 
Olympiad, or the Augustan age, and an 
exqnisite of the present year, each 
mounted in the most approved fushion, 
or * turning out” in the most unexccption- 
able style of his own day, it would be 
amusing to speeulute on the wonder and 
enriosity with which each would regard 
the novel appointments of the other. It 
inay he lawfal to donbt whether the com- 
plicated conveniences of moderi refine- 
ment would meet all that admiration 
which we are disposed to claim for them 
—whether they might not rather, as the 
cynipments of Cesar's cavalry with the 
hardy Germans, call up a sneer or a smile 
at our cowardice or effeminacy. The art 
of horsemanship, must, at all times, be 
substantially the same, and, however its 
uppliances may be modified by time, or 
diversified by national pecaliarity, the 
general prineiples, at least, by which it is 
regulated, admit of but little variation. 
Change the scene from Hyde-park to the 
Cumpus Martius, — from Bond-street to 
Uerme, or the way of the 'Tripods,—for 
the subseription-room at Tattersall's, sub- 
stitute some fashionable Hipponeion at 
Athens, (see the Engraving,) und, iustead 
of the Derby or the Leger, suppose the 
prevailing topic some great match at the 
cominy Olympic, and you will find, bating 
u few accidental details, the rest the 
same : the same passiona—the saane hopcs 
—the same fears—thc same interested 
specnlations among the sordid—the same 
honourable hope of fame unong the young 
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and ardeni—the same, or, iudeed, fur 
deeper anxiety, in all; for to them the 
result was matter of historie record, in- 
siead of, as now, the passing topie of a 
newspaper paragraph, to be read to-day, 
and flung aside and forgotten for ever on 
the morrow !* : 
The author then proceeds with the 
horseńanship of the Grecks : he considers 
the custom of riding on horschack, at least 
in the field, to have been unknown at the 
time of the Trojan war, from Homer 
mąking but one allusion, and that an ob- 
scure_one, to borseback in the whole of 
the JŻad and Odyssey.—* The fable of the 
Centaurs, too, would seem evidently sto 
impdy the priority of the chariot. lt is, 
like most fables in the Greek mythology, 
an 4llegory, shadowing forth the first rise 
„of equestrianism, or the wonder with which 
the attempt was viewed by un ignorant 
people ; and it is ascertained that it had 
iis origin in Greece at a time when the 
use of the chariot was long fumiliar. 

« In Greece, Thessaly, from the carliest 
period, was the most tumons for its horses, 
und the skill and efficiency of its cavalry. 
It was the country of the tabled Centaurs; 
and how closely the practice of horseman- 
ship was connected with all its institu- 
tions, we may collect from a traditionary 
custom, ut the Thessalian wedding, ol 
presenting the bride with a horse fully 
accoutred for the journey.” 

The perfection of the Athendn cavalry 
bespeakś the, height to which the study 
of horsemanship had been carried at 
Athens.<'* Before the tiime of Xcenophon, 
Simon had written an entire treatise on 
this subject ; and Xenoplion devoted two 
books, one to the art of horsemanship, 
the other to the duties of the Iipparchus, 
or Master of the Horse. Many of Pin- 
dar's finest odes are in praise of the victors 
in the horse-race; and the practice which 
is now so common, of painting the cele- 
hrated winners, was then, too, familiur 
at Athens. Pliny tells ot the renowned 
Zeuxis, that, when a number of his rival 
artists challenged him to a trial of skill, 
the subject selected was A horse. The 
pieces of' all were submitted to a regular 
Judgment. "The horses of the competitora 
of Zeuxis were „admired; but the supe- 
riority of his production wus established 
by a test from which there was no appeal. 
A number of horses, introduced into the 
hali where it stood, were„deceived by the 
masterly execution of the painting, and 
neighed their recognition of their brother 
on the canvas!” 

The equipments of the Greek horse are 
next reviewed, *and giue importance is 
attached to some of the figures on Tra- 
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jan's pillar, representing borses in fnll war; Laomedon was a noforious jockey of 
> d without Kridlea. The details from  hisday. The Greek bridle is shewn, by 

enophon become very amnusing : thna, quotatien, to have consisted, like our own, 
horse-jockeying is older than the Trojan of reins, headstall, and bit ; of the mar- 
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tingal, no trace is found either in Xeno- rendered Xenophon unintelligible, from 
phon or Julius Pollgx. Touching the an- their ignorance of the technicalities of the 
cient bit, the translators appear to have stable. Saddles were unknown to the 
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Grecks; but they used gorgeous cloths or 
fars ; ncither did they emp oy stirrups, or 
the regular horse-shoe; which latter, of 
iron, and nailed to the foot, is an inven- 
tion of about the ninth century : the term 
brazen-footed merely indicated strength 
of hoot. "The author adroitly refers to 
Persepolis, that Leger of the antique 
world, and finds that in the figures of the 
horses discovered on the ruins, there is 
not the slightest trace of any covering for 
the hoofs: the caralry of Alexander were 
considered unserviceable by the wearing 
away of their hoofs. J]t is amusing to 
learn that the Greeks had their riding and 
hunting spurs and whips, and that the 
fashionables of Xenophon's day, like the 
young men at present, used a twisted cane, 
covered with fantastic knots. * The per- 
fect dandy wore flowers in his ears, and a 
sort of shoe culled * Aleibiades' s shoe,” 
from the celebrated inventor—the Brum- 
mell, no less than the Wellington, of his 
time.” ” 

The following cnrious illustrations of 
the prices of horses are next given: 

« In thevery amusing fourth act of Aris- 
tophanes's Nubes,* the usurer demands 
from Strepsiades, for a race-horse which 
he had sold him, twelve minas, about .£38.7 
But we muy naturally suppose that, in 
this, there was some extortion. Pliny, 
however, mentions the inhabitants of an 
island on the coast of Africa, who ordi- 
narily gave a talent (.6193) for a horse ; 
and there is one well-known steed of anti- 
qnity, whose price would not disgrace the 
catalogue of our choicest modern sales, 
The famous Bucephalus was purchased 
from Philonicus, a Thessalian, for źhdrtcen 
talents, or .£2,518: 15s.! 

« What a contrast does this sale present 
to the price of horses in England during 
the twelfth century. We find fifteen brood 
mares sold together, and purchased by że 
reigning monarch, for the sum of two pounds 
twełve shillings and siapenee! and sold 
ugnin, as a money making: transaction, for 
the sum of four shillings each! 1 

"The details of the manege are very mi- 
nute. It is delightful to learn that the 
Greeks were kind and considerate to thcir 
horse. 

«To this jndicions and humane treat- 
ment we may trace those remarkable in- 
stances of friendship betwcen the master 
and his horse, scarcely cequalled even 
umong the modern Arabs, with which the 
ancient history of the horse abounds. The 
favvurite horse of Nicomedes languished 
away and died, in grief for the loss of his 
master. Pliny tells of a single combat, in 


* v. 2225. 
t Reckoning the jpmań at £3. 48, 7d., thc most 
received estimate of its raluc. 
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which, upon the defeat of one of the com- 
batants, his horse attacked and tore his 
antagonist to pieces ; and when, after the 
death of Antiochus Pius, Centaretus, a 
general in the Galatean army, attempted 
to ride his horse in the triumphal proccs- 
sion, the indignant animal, furions beyond 
wll control, and disdaining to live when 
his mhster was slain, dashed hcadlong, 
with his enemy upon his back, down a 
e and, at the forfeit of his owu 
ife, avcuged the death of his master.” 

Jiere the narrative halts with an excel- 
lent remark : 

«<< [he refinement of modern art may 
have improved the speed, but it has got 
inezeased the enthusiastie love of this 
generons and exciting exercise. It werc 
irreterent und ungrateful to speuk lightly 
of that theme which inspired the undying 
muse of Pindar.”” 


mar A Bani M M 


Neto dd00kg. 
SAM SLICK'S LETTER-BAG OF THE GREAT 
WESTERN. 
(Concluded from page 2538.) 
[16. FRom an Old Hand, has a few smart 
Hints for Steam I oyageurs.] 

st. Call steward, inquire the number of 
your cabin ; he will tell you it is No. 1, 
perhaps. Ah, very true, steward ; here 
is half a sovereign to begin with; don't 
forget ść żs No. 1. This is the beginning 
of the voyage, I shall not forget the end 
of it. Mle never does lose sight of No.1. 
and you continue to be No. I ever after; 
—best dish at dinner, by accident, is 
always placed before you, best attendance 
behind you, und so on. Vou can never 
suy with the poor devil that was hen- 
becked, * The first of the tea, and the 
last of the coff-ee for poor Jerr-y. —/ 
alwnys do this. 

Urd. If the berths are over each other, 
let the young fellow climb> up, and do you 
take the lowest one ; it is better he should 
break his neck than you. —/ ałways do. 

9th. Keep no money in yovr |re 
when your clothes are brushed in the 
morning, it is apt— ahem —to fall out.—/ 
never do. 

loth. At table, sce what wine the 
captain drinks; it is not the worst.—/ 
ałways do. 

[17. From, an American Citizen; 18., 
From Elizabeth Figg to $ohn Huggins :] 


Cabin Miseries. 


The doors are all painted so beautiful, 
and look so romantie, that they didn't 
like to namber them for fear of spoiling the 
pictures on them, and it aint very cAsy to 
tell which is which, or whose is whose, 
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and there is a great Geriman officer al- 
ways opening my door by mistuke, and 
sometimes won't be conviuced tiH he 
looks into my face ; and then it is, ** Oh! 
I pegs porton, madam, I too indeed, 1 
mishtovkt it for mine own, so I tid.” it 
frightens me so, I am afraid to do any- 
thing amost for fear of his great whiskered 
face come popping in upon me. 'tisa 
dreadful life, dear John; no one knows 
what it is bot tbem that's tried it, and 
thein too that's sea-siek and is females. 
The partitions, too, are so very thin, you 
can hear all kinds of noises just as plain 
ns if it was in the same room, which is 
vemy inconvenient and disagrecable. M 
next neighbour is a Frenchman ; he is 
very ill, and is always calling some Jew 
or another that never comes, It is 
pitiable to hcar him erying all day, *O 
nton Jew, mon Jew !” " 

P. 5.—If you sce Mrs. Hobbs, tell her I 
um much beholden to her for her kindness, 
on saying Mr. Figg and me left England 
surreptitious, on account of a derangement 
of afłairs, but ill health of Mr. Figg, from 
being kept at it from morning to night, 
was the sole cause ; for, thank goodness, 
we can return when we please at any 
moment and enjoy ourselves, if le was 
only as able as he once was in bodily 
strength. _ As far as means goes, wc'have 
it, and enough to spure to purchase her 
and Mr. Mobbs out any day, and set then 
up again, aud not miss it. I most wonder 
some people uint ashamed to shtw their 
red faces, when it's well known that water 
never causes red noses; but I wcorn to 
retaliate on people that's given to such 
low habits, only some folks hud better sec 
tle brandy blossoms on thcir own faces, 
before they find beams in other peoples 
characters. I bate such deceitful wretches 
as is so civil to your face, and the moment 
your bąck is turned, find nothing too bad 
to sny of you; but she is not worth 
breath, and that's the truth. 

E. Fiaa. 


[19, From the Son of a Passenger ; 20. 
The Clerk to the Directors ; 21. 


Moses Levy to Levi Moses :] 


Mi pEERSA FhENr,—Vell, hcar [I am on 
jord te Crate Weshtern, shet up liksh a 
toq, and so shick te, ma shtomae aś a 
pompsh te live longsh tay. Vare it all 
comsh from I don't know, shelp me Cot, 
for I can't shwaller noting at'all, and have 
got noting in me dat I knowsh of, and yet 
it comsh and comsh as if tere wash no ent 
to it, like a shpriug, dat runsh ofer all te 
time, ant. never shtopsh for roneink. Ma 
trowsher ish too largb forma, I have fell 
away sbn, and lonksh as if tey washn't 
made for ma, vitch is tru, for ! bought em 
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from Bill Gubbinsh, but den tey fitted me 
ash well as if tey wash, and sho ma coat 
hanks ash loose ash a pursher's skirt on a 
hantshpike ; ant my tonke is all furred up 
vid nap lonker den vat is on ma hat, blow 
ma tight if it aint. 

[22. From a Servant travelling to 
Astoria. But we have only space to 
mention the Letters from a Settler's Wife 
who cannot settle ; and from 


4 Coachman on the Railroad Line :] 


DrAR FRienNn,—Old England and I has 
parted for ever; I have thbrown down the 
rains, and here I am on board the Great 
JPestern, old, thick in the wind, stiff in the 
joints, and tender in the feect—I am fairly 
done up—=I couldn't stand it no longer. 
When you and me first know'd each other, 
the matter of twenty ycars agone, I druv 
the Red Rover, on tbe liverpool line—von 
recollects the Red Rover. and a pretty 
turn, out it was, with light green body, und 
wheels picked out with white, four smart 
bays, and did her ten miles an hour easy, 
without ever breaking into a gallop, und 
never turned a hair. Well, £ was drnv off 
of that by the rails, and a sad blow that 
was, for I liked the road, and puszenpers 
liked me, and never a one that didn't tip 
his bob and a tizzy for the forty miles. 
'Them was happy days for Old England, 
afore reforms and rnils turned everything 
npside down, and men rode as natur in- 
tended they should, on pikes with coaches, 
and smart active cattle, and not by ma- 
chinery like bays of eotton und hardware. 

[Tbe following, from the non-settler's 
letter, are good :] 

Texas, they say, is a porfect paradise, 
and land is so ancommonly cheap, that 
you can buy a farin for the price of a new 
bonnet ; but earthquakes are very com- 
mon, and the people so very eruel, they 
kill each other with bowie knives in the 
strects in open day, and so reckless, that 
they keep singing * Welcome to your 
gory bed,” as if it was fine sport; so we 
have bad to akandon all idea of it, as it 
would be mere madness to go there, 

* * * . 


Bermuda seems, after all, a deliyhtful 
place, where people huve ulmost perpetual 
suminer; only tbe roofs blow oif like 
straw-hats, and makes housekeeping very 
difficult, and trees fly about in hurricanes 
like leaves, which must scatter fanrilies 
dreadfully, and must make separations 
that are so sudden, guite paiuful. The 
governor's name is Reid, and he has seen 
so many storms there, he has written a 
book about them. J)ecar Simson, who is 
very witty, says he is * the lteid shaken 
with the wind.” I wieh you knew dear 
Shnson=he is full og fun. Te says the 
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new theory of storms is, that instead of 
*avaner," it takes a * pirouette.” 

[The Author's letter winds up Sfick as 
follows :] 

And now, gentle reader, it is time for 
me to mukę my bow, as well as my sca 
legs wiil allow me, and retire. In doing 
so, permit me to express a wish that your 
voyaye of life may be the very opposite of 
that of a steamer in point of duration, 
und resemble it, as nearly as possible, in 
the one grand ewsential,—namely, in 
makiny the best use of your time. 


CAPTAIN MARRYATR DIARY IN AMERICA. 
SECOND PART. 
(Concluded from page 223.) 


[ UuxsE narratives are very interesting, 
but somewhat too detailed for quotution. 
The account of the loss of the Jfosel/e is 
written by Judge Hall, one of the best of 
the American writers. ] d 

Thc American steam-boats are very 
different from ours, in appearance, in con- 
sequence of the cnyines being invariably 
on deck. The decks, also, are carried ont 
many feet wider on cach side than the 
hull of the vesnel, to give ore. these 
additions to the deck are called guards. 
The eugine bcing on the first deck, there 
is a second deck for the passengers, stute- 
rooms, and saloons ; and above this deck 
there is another, covercd with «a white 
awning. 'They have something the ap- 
pcaranee of two-deckers, und, when filled 
with eommpany, the variety of colours 
worn by the ladies, bave a very novel and 
pleasing effect. "There is a recklessness— 
an inditference to life —shewn throughout 
all America, which is ruther a singular 
fenture, inasmuch as it extends East as 
well as West. Jt can only be aecounted 
for by the insutiate pursuit of gain among 
a. people who consider that time is money, 
and who are biinded by their eagernuess 
in the race for it, added to that venturous 
spirit so natnrally imbibed in a new 
country at the commencerient of ils oc- 
cupation. It is coimmunicated to the other 
sex, who appear equally iudifierent. The 
Moselle had not been blown up two hours, 
before the other steam-hoats were crowded 
with women, who followed their relations 
on business or pleasure, up and down the 
river. 4 Go a-hcad,” is the motto of the 
conntry ; both sexex join in the ery; und 
they do go a-head—/fhat's a fact !* 


* When the water in the rivers is low, the largo 
steam-vessels very often run a-ground, and are 
obliged to discharge thcir cargoes and passcngers. 
At these times, the smaller steam-boats ply up and 
down the rivers, to take advantage of these mis- 
fortunes, by picking up passengers, and making 
most exorbitunt charges fm taking them or the 
goods out, hecause vou musł pay them, or 1emain 


At present, it certainly is more dan- 
gerous to travel one weck in America, 
than to cross the Atlantic a dozen times. 
The number of lives lost in one year hy 
accidents in steam-boats, railroads, and 
coaches, was estimated, in a periodical 
which I read in America, at one thousarył 
seven hundred and fifty. 

[The next chapter, on Travelling, relates 
to inns and hotels, in which there are 
more remains of the former American 
purity of manners, and primitive sim- 
plicity, than in any other portion of public 
or priyate life. We quote a few illustrative 
passages. ] 


The American Innkecper. s 


The American innkeeper is still looked 
upox in the Jight of your host; he and 
lis Wife sit at the head of the fable-d'hóte 
* at meal tiines ; when you arrive, he greets 
you with a welcome, shaking your hand; 
if you arrive in company with those wbo 
know him, you are introduced to him; he 
is considered on a level with you; you 
mect him in the most respectable com- 
panies, and it is but justice to say that, in 
most instances, thcy are a very respectable 
portion ot society. Of course, his uu- 
thority, like that of the captain of the 
steamm-boats, is undisputed ; indeed, the 
captains of these boats may be partly 
considered, as classed under the same 
head. 

This is one of the most pleasing features 
in Amesican society, und I think it is 
likely to last longer than most others in 
this lanq of change, because it is upheld 
by publie opinion, which is so despotic. 
The mania for travelling, amouy the 
people of the United States, renders it 
most important that everything connected 
with locomotion, alould be well arrangcd; 
society demands it, publie opinion cnforces 
it, and, therefore, with few cxceptions, it 
it is so. "The respect shewn to the master 
of an hotel, indueccs people of the highest 
character to embark in the profession ; the 
continual stream of truvellers which pours 
through the conntry, gives sufficient sup- 
jort by moderate profits, to enable the 
innkecper to abstain from cexcessive 
charges ; the priec ot cverything is known 
by all, and no more is charged to the 
President of tlie United States than to 
other people. Every one knows his ex- 
penses ; there is no surchurge, and fees to 
waiters are woluutary, and never asked 
for. At first, I used tovexamine the bill 
when presented, but latterly, I looked 
ouly at the sum total at the bottom, and 


where you are. "This spenies of ernising they them- 
solves designate aa * goiny gpirating” 1 will say this 
for the Americans, that if a person, who conszders 
thąż he is not doing wrong, does zoł do wrong, they 
are a vert honest people. 
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paid it at once, reserving the examination 
of it for my leisure, and l never in one 
instance found that I had been imposed 
upon. This is very remarkable, and 
shews the force of public opinion in 
America ; for it can produce, when re- 
quired, u very scarce article all over the 
world, and still more scarce in the pro- 
fession referred to,—Honesty. ' Of tourse 
there will be exceptions, but they are 
very few, and chiefly confined to the 
cities. * 

He who is of the silver-fork school, will 
not find much comfort out of the Ame- 
rican citics and large towns. There are 
ną.neat, quiet, little inns, as in England. 
It is all the * rough and tumble * system, 
und when you stop at bumble inus, you 
must expect to eat peas with a two- 


pronged fork, und to sit down to meals, 


with people whose exterior is anything 
bnt uprceable, to attend upon yourself, 
and to sleep in a room in which there ure 
three or four other beds, (I have slept in 
one with nearly twenty,) most of them 
carrying double, even if you do not have 
u companion in your own. 

A New York friend of mine, travelling 
in an Extra with his family, told me, that, 
at a western inn, he had particularly 
requested that he might not have a bed- 
fellow, and was promised that he should 
not. On his retiring, he found his bed 
already occupied, and he went down to 
the landlady, and expostulated. ** Well,” 
replied she, *its onły your ousć driver ; 
I thought you wouldn't mind'nim 

Another gentleman told me, that, having 
arrived at a place called Śnake's Elollow, 
on the Mississippi, the bed was made on 
the kitchen-floor, and the whole family 
and travellers, amounting in all to seven- 
teen, of all ages and both sexes, turned into 
the same bed altogether. Of course, this 
must be expected in a new country, and 
is a source of amusement, rather than of 
annoyance, 

American katinę. 

Of course, as you advance in the country, 
and Ea recedes, yon run through 
all "the scale of cookery, until you coine to 
the * corn read, and cvmmon doings,” (i. e. 
bread made of Indian mcal, and fat pork,) 
in the far West. Ina nesy country, pork 
ts more easily raised than any other meat, 
and the Arrericans cat a great deal of 
pork, which render the cooking in the 
small tuverns vęry greasy |; with the ex- 
ception of the Virginian farm tavrerns, 
where they fry chickena without grease in 
a way which would be admired by Ude 
himself ; but this is a State recipe, hand- 
ed down from genepatiorf to generation, 
and eałled chicken firings. "The meat in 
America is eqnai tę the at in England ; 
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Miss Martineau does, indeed, say thut she 
never ate good beef duriny the whole 
time she was iu the country ; but she also 
suys that an American stage-coach is the 
most delightfal of all conveyances, and a 
great many other things, which I may 
hereafter quote, to prove the idiosyncrasy 
of the ludy'» disposition ; so we will let 
that pass, with the observation that there 
is no accounting for taste. The American 
markets, in the cities, are well supplied. I 
have been in the game market, at New 
York, aud seen, at one time, nearly three 
hundred head of deer, with quantities of 
bear, racoons, wild turkeys, geese, ducks, 
and every variety of bird in countless 
profusion. Bear I abominate ; racoon is 
o good. The wild turkcy i» excellent; 
ut, the great delicacies in America, are 
the terrapin, and the canvs-back ducks. 
To like the first, I consider as rather an 
ncqnired taste. I decidedly prefer the 
turtle, which are to be hud in plenty, all 
the ycar round; but the tanvas-back 
duck is certainly well wieka, of its repu- 
tation. Fish is well supplied. They have 
the sheep's head, skad, and one or two 
others, which we have not. Their salmon 
is not eqnal to ours, and they have no 
turbot. Pine-apples, and almost all the 
tropical fruits, are hawked about in cart 
in the Eastern cities; but I consider the 
fruit of the temperaute zone, such as 
grapes, peaches, Śe., inferior to the En- 
glish, Oysters are very plentiful, very 
large, and, to an English palate, rather 
iusipid. As the Americans assert that 
the English and French oysters taste of 
copper, and that, therefore, they cannot cat 
them, I presume they do ; and that's the 
reason why we do not like the American 
oysters, copper bcing better than no 
flavour at all. 

Tthink, after this statement, that the 
English will agree with me, that there are 
plenty of good things for the table in 
America ; bat the old proverb says, * God 
sends mcat, und the devil sends eooks ;”' 
and such is, anq, unfortunately, must be the 
case, for a long while, in most of the 
houses in America, owing to the difficulty 
of obtaining, or keepiug servants. 


American Drinking. 


To run up the whole catalogue of tle 
indigehous compounds in America, from 
śćiced water” to a * stone fence,” or 
«« „treak of lightning,” would fill a 
volume ; I shall first speak of foreign 
importations. 

The Port in America, is seldom good ; 
the climute appcars not to ugree with 
the wine. The quautity of Chumpagne 
drunk, is enormous, aud would absorb 
all the vintage of „France, werc it not 
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that many hundred thousand bottles ure 
consumed more than are imported. 

The stnall state of New Jersey, has the 
credit of supplying the American Charm- 
pagne, wbich is said to be concocted out 
of tnrnip jwice, mixed with brandy and 
honey. [It is a pleasant and harmless 
drink, a very z0ód imitation, and may be 
purchased at six or seven dollars a dozen. 

do not know what we shall do when 
America fills up, if the demand for Cham- 
paAgnme should increase in proportion to 
the population ; we had better drink all 
we cun now. 

Claret, and the other French wines, do 
very wellin America, but where the Ame- 
ricans beat us ont of the field, is in their 
Madeira, which certainly is of a quality 
whieh we eunnot procure in England. 
This is owing to the extreme heat and 
cold of the climate, which ripenś this 
wine ; indeed, I may almost say, that I 
never tasted good Madeira, until I arrśved 
in the United States. The price of wines, 
generally speaking, is very high, consider- 
ing wbat a triflinę duty is paid, but the 
price of good Madeira is surprisiug. There 
are certain brands, which, if exposced to 
publie auction, will be certain to fetch 
from twelve to twenty, and I have been 
told even forty dollars a bottle. In the 
list of wines at Astor Ilonse (a tavern), 
the reader will find that the best Madeira 
is as high as twelve dollars a bottle, and 
the list is curious from the variety which 
it ofłers. 


dLondon IErbtbitiong. 


PANORAMA OF VERSATLLES, 


Mn. BunRroRn has just painted, for his 
upper circle, a panoramie representation 
of the palnce and park of Versailles, upon 
the fete-day of St. Lonis. "The spectator 
is sapposed to be standing upon the mag- 
nificent terrace, facing the grand garden 
fagade of the palace, which is rery nicely 
executed. The extreme length and vast- 
ness of this symmetrical and grand mass 
are well maintained ; whilst the charac- 
teristics of its enriched architecture—its 
snperb lonie pillars and pilasters, statnes, 
its almost countless windows, and its hand- 
some erowniug bulustradc—are alike 
admirably preserred. The numerous 
paratonnerres stand up against the bright 
summer sky, and the gluzed roof is a nice 
bit of bright effect. Only the sumnmit of 
the chupel tower is scen breakiug the long 
line of balustrade, stated to be nearly half 
a mile in extent. To the left is the theatre, 
in detail, and in all its palace-like propor- 
tions, "The breadth and massiveness of the 
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terrace, as an artificia| contrivance un- 
rivalled, are effectively given ; as are, also, 
the parcerres d' eau, with their architectural „ 
borders, and colossal bronze river dcities, 
nymphs, naiades, and zephyrs. Nor should 
we forget that the vastness of the palace 
elevation is aided by the clever exccution 
of the,distant scenery to the right. For 
picturesqne effect, the front towards the 
court, with its broken masses, would have 
been preferable to the symmetrical garden 
fugade ; but we should then have had onły 
the brick and stone hunting-seat of Louis 
ATIJ4 in place of the superb paluce of 
Lonis Quatorze. 

By a single turn of the head, lfbw 
chuhńged is the scene. "The eye, perchance 
tired with the bright architecture of the 
palce, pladly descends upon the refresh- 


e1ng green of the apis vert and bacagr. not- 


withstanding its trim artificiality. How 
shall we deseribe the vastness, and minute- 
ness, and the uniform variety of the charm- 
ing scene before ns; aided aswec may be 
by the remembrance of a few hours passed 
in this magnifcent trimnph of art over 
nature, somewhat cynically said to * exem- 
plify only the folly of system, and the won- 
drous absurdity of man.” The descent to 
the parterre de Latone is cleverly painted ; as 
is, ulso, the basin, with its graceful gronp 
and stupendous frogs, throwing up couut- 
less jets; seen through the mist of the 
falling water, they appear literally in thcir 
own element. Beyond this and similar 
groups are inmiles of groves and alleys, parks 
and partęrres, canals and basins ; the vast 
scene being richly dight with minor palaces, 
known us bosqnefs, elaborately cmbellishcd 
with painting and sculpture, and con- 
atructed with the choicest marbles. In this 
paradise, Lonis XVIIL. contrived a rctrcat, 
which reminds one of the little circle sutfi- 
cient to hold happiness for a monarch. 
Here, after the Restoration, louis formed 
a small pleasnre-ground on the plan of one 
at Martwell, in Buckinghamshirc, where 
the poor exiled King resided several years. 
This retreat was set with flowers and 
shrubs in tubs or pots, which the gardener 
could remove at pleasure, so that a faded 
flower or decayed plant was never seen. 
And this pretty conceit, was, doubtless, a 
welcome relief te the perturbed atmosphere 
of the court. 

While gazinę upon this dżzarre scene, we 
remembered the two lines from Rapin: 

« France in all her ruralspomp appears 
With numerous gardens stored.” 

But we are forgetting the animatcd perfec- 
feetion of the painting. Itis the fete-day 
of St. Louis; and all the joyous expanse 
that we have attempied to sketch is peo- 
pled with holiday groups of all classes and 
ages—from graceful childhood to stiff old 
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age. The several figures are charmingly 
characteristic : one remembers to have 
seen scores ot such persons in the streets, 
gardens, and environs of Paris, nay, im 
these very grounds. There is the Parisian 
cxquisite, with his nicely-polished boots, 
his elegant Aabit, and air alandonnć ; 
then the groups of laughing, bonnetless 
girls, frolicking children, and tender 
lovers; with here and there a corpulent 
spcetator, fixed as the Colossus of Rhodes, 
hands behind, and gazing at the fountains, 
Se. AN is bright and sunny as the veriest 
holiday-sceker conld wish it: the ontnęge- 
trees have been wheeled out from their 
pałace, the most chaste piece of architec- 
ture in Versailles, and there they stfnd, 
like so many guardians of the alleyse and 
tapis, and with their evergreen richtcss 
remindiug one of the countless fetes they: 
have joined. Fine fellows are these pa- 
triarchs of plants; and such a vcneratlon 
have we for them, that, in passing tlirotzh 
the oraungery, we could scarcely refrain 
from taking off our hat to the grand Roter- 
bon, (orange-tree.) upwurds of 400 ycurs 
old : we know of many greater idolatrous 
sins than this tree-worship. 

Reader, if yon are in a gloomy vcin, 
you shoułd go and see this Panorama of 
Versailles : its beautiful life will, cheer 
the winter of” your *discontent.' If 
you delight in stndics of character, the 
holiday groups and promcenaders will be 
a feast for your reason: they ure essen- 
tially French, are cleverly dgawn, and at- 
tractively painted, without cvep a spiee 
of caricature. The atmosphere is sunny 
enough for M. Daguerre; and some few 
of the grzadilhommes have outspread their 
parapłuies to protcet thcir wizzened skins. 
SI, these over-cautious folks ure * few 
and far betwcen;” so that we were mis- 
chievous enough to imagine, what an uni- 
versal scampering a smart shower would 
occasion in the grounds at Versailles, 
just at the time of the painting before us. 

By the way, here is a piece of informa- 
tion which wilł be acceptable in one sense 
yet not in anather: thc panorama of An- 
cient Itome, in the lower cirele, will he 
closcd in about threc wecks. It is, cer- 
tainly, one of the finest pictures that Mr. 
Buwrford has treated the town with for 
many a long ycar. What a holiday sight 
for schoolfolks! 





- a 
a 
TUE GCIANA EXHIBITION, 


TH1s Exhibition, ut 209, Regent-street, 
comprises a vety interesting assemblage 
of objects in illustration of ethnography 
and natural history, collected, durin 
three expeditions, by .Mr. R. Il. Schom- 
burgk. into the interior of the colóny 
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of British Guiana, popularly known as 
the El Dorado of Sir Walter Raleigh. 
These euterprises, we rejoice "to find, 
have been encouraged by the Geogra- 
phical Society, and assisted by her Ma- 
jesty's Government. Mr. Senomburgk's 
explorationa have extended to three of 
the largest rivers of Guiana—the Fase- 
quibo, Berbice, and Corentyer: he has 
crossed the hitherte unexamined range of 
mountains, which separate the hasin of 
the Amazons on the south, from tbe Esse- 
quibo on the north ; and, travelling theuce 
eastward, in the parallel of three degreca 
north lat., he has explored the sources of 
the river Orinoco, and descended that 
stream as far as the former Spanish mis- 
sion, Esmeralda ; thns connectiny his la- 
bours with those ot Baron Humboldt, who 
reached that place from the westward in 
the year 1800. 

The Catalogue iaisonnće includes abont 
450vitems, besides collections of mamma- 
lia, birds, reptiles, fishes, mollusca, and 
insects; with specimens in ostćology, 
geology, Śxc.; the whole illustrating the 
economy, natural and social, of the Gui- 
ancse. '[he animate attractions of the 
exhibition are three Indians, who were 
art of Mr. Schomburyk's crew on his 
ast expedition, and who ure the first 
of their tribes ever brought to Europe. 
They wear their native costnne, and ent 
more picturesqne figures than the best- 
mi men among thcir visitors. The 
salon in which they are exbibited, is taste- 
fully fitted up with a model of a Guiancse 
hut; and specimens of organie life in £/ 
Dorado are ranged throughout the apart- 
ment. Upon the wall hangs a elever paint- 
ing of the magnificent 7 zeforia Regia, 
discovered hy Mr. SŚchomburgk in 1537, 
and named after our beloved (Jacen. The 
tubles are covered with specimens of the 
furniture, clothing, and other manufac- 
tures ot the Gnianesc, from their ada, or 
truvelling pipkin, (indispensable as the 
Englishman's tea-kettle,) to the superb 
feather cap, tippet, and sceptre, which, in 
natural splendowr, vie with the costlicst 
mannfactures in the bouvtigues of Regent- 
street. Then, we have the urari, the 
poisoned arrows, the blowpipe, and the 
bow, the aboriginal implements of the 
Guianese in *tle mystery of inurder.” 
Here hang the native hampmock and the 
burk shirt of these half-clad, but happy 
people; there lie the terrific boa, the 
gentle puma, and the wily ant-eater ; on 
one side is a countless flock of birds, whose 
varied hues throw into the shude the dull- 
feathered tribes of our elimes ; there hangs 
a gigantie specimen of the pirarucu, h 
fresh-water fish, which is said to attain 
fifteen feet in length, and whose dried 
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tongue the Qruianese use as a file, just as 
some of the more civilized are accustomed 
to emplóy their lingual member. Here is 
a glass-case of splendid rock manakins, 
in all their transitions of plumage, from 
dull brown to bright orange—from a seedy 
dandy to an exquisite in high feather. 
But, how can we describe a case of hum- 
ming-hbirds, some fifty or sixty in nuim- 
ber, whose brilliant breasts would make a 
superb suite for any court heauty. Nor 
must we forget the 460 species of the in- 
sect world—the Goliath beetle, the mystie 
monarch of the antique world ; the huge 
moth, that spreads his glittering wings to 
the stifling breeze, and the centipede, that 
stealthily erawls upon the luxuriant pile 
that Nature herself has woven for him. 
Besides the wvegetable Titan we have 
glanced at, there are many other speci- 
mens, with scenie palns, und exquisitely 
veined woods, which would grace uny 
drawing-room in our palaces. Let sthe 
apectutor imagine all these beautiful spe- 
cimens* of creative skill animated, and 
what a carnival of nature must their na- 
tive country present to the wonder-struck 
traveller ; as, perchance, he glidcs upon its 
mighty rivers, unconscious of tle rapid he 
is approaching, or of the creatures upon 
their banks, that his own temerity may 
provoke to his annihilation. 

Jut, in the sa/on of the Exhibition, as 
elsewhere, * last of all comes death; 
und so, among the osteological specinens, 
we stambled upon the sknil ot a Macusi 
Indian; of whom Mr. Schomburgk ob- 
serves: * while we travelled over the 
Savannahs, we found the skeleton of u 
hmnan being, and understood, afterwards, 
that a Macusi, who was blind, lost his 
way, and perished. The skull will be of 
interest to phrenologists, aa the oryans 
iężkypa: to the aborigines ot Guiana are 

ere strikingly developed.” Alas! we 
rould have borrowed from the philosophie 
Dane, and have moralized upon this same 
skull for half an hour; but the oddity of 
the [ndixn's dance upset our gravity, and 
sy passed we on, with a promise to return ; 
for the Exhibition is altogether a richly 
intellectnal treat. 


Gbituacp. 


Ox December 3lst., suddenly, at Rome, 
A tei Nibi, the distingnished antiquary. 
In his death, the Archseological Academy 
have sustained an irreparable loss: he has 
left many learned works; but is said to 
have died extremely poor. 

On January 15th, at Chiswick, Charles 
JVhittingham, Esq., aged 73. Mr.Whitting- 
ham ranked foremost among the printers 


of his duy: his success in the working of 


wood-engravings may, indced, be said to 
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have raised printing to an artistical cha- 
racter which it had never before attajned. 
In conjunction with the late Mr. Arliss, a 
man of correct taste, and a practical prin- 
ter, Mr. Whittingham was earliest among 
publishers to introduce, into juvenile works, 
wood-engravings of superior design and 
execution. Well do we remember thcir 
cheap miniature story-books, plentifully 
besprinkled with cuts, the delight ot our 
hoicód and the admiration of our teens. 
Subsequently, Mr.Whittingham established 
« the Chiswick Press,” whence, for many 
yearsepast, have been issued some of the 
finest specimens of pORRE in Europe, „or 
in the world. in his elegant and illns- 
trated reprints of the old British novels, 
Mr. sWhittingham may be considered ax 
foremost in service to cheap literature. 
"In typographical and pictorial exeellencc, 
the labours of * the Chiswiek Press” have 
been unrivalled: witness, the hnundred- 
volume edition of the Krztish Poets, and 
Northcote's Fables; the illustrations of 
the latter ranking among the most clabo- 
rate engravings upon wood which have 
been produced in this country. Nor must 
be forgotten the two' volumes of 7%/e 
Gardens and Menagerie of the Zwologicał 
Society Illustrated, in the fine printing ot 
which ample jastice has been rendered to 
the exquisite productions of Mr. Harvecy's 
pencil. The majority of Mr. Britton'a 
superbly illustrated publications have been 
worked at Chiswiek; his Cassiobury, in 
super-royal folio, being u snperb speciinen 
of embelished literatnre. In a depart- 
ment of printing, whicli may he temncd 
?»nicroscopic, ns in pearl and diamond edi- 
tions, the Chiswick imprint is equally 
prized. In short, in every stage of book- 
printing, from the diamond 64mo0. to the 
lurge letter folio, fron the cheap novel to 
the costly historical volume, Mr. W hitting- 
ham was alike successful. In private lite, 
he was an amiable man; and his estima- 
ble qualities endeared him to his friends 
as elosely as his ingenuity has recom- 
mended him to the publice. 


— ——— - —— — m M -0 w — 


Uatieties. 


Fossil Infusoria—Df about eighty species of fossil 
infusoria, which have bcen discovered in various 
strata, almost the half are species which still exist 
in the waters: and thus, these forms of life, so long 
overlooked as invisible specks of brute matter, have 
a constancy and durability tbrough the revolutions 
of the earth's surface which is denied to animals of 
a more conspicuous size and organization. In the 
Public Garden at Berlin, Prof. Ehrenberg found that 
workmen were employed for several days in remov- 
ing, in wheelbarrows,masses which consisted entirely 
of fossil iufusoria. glle produced from the living 
animals, in masses so largR as to be expressed in 
pounda, tripoli and polishing slate similar to the 
roches from which he had originally obtained the 
remains of such animals; and he declares, that a 
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small rise in the price of tripoli would make it 
worth whiłe to manufacture it from the living ani- 
mals as an article of commerce. "These animals, 
(for Ehrenberg has proved them to be animals, and 
not, as others had decmed them, plants) consist, in 
the greater number of examples, of a stafi-like 
siliceous case, with a number of transyverse mark- 
ings ; and these cases appear, in many instances, to 
make up vast masses hy mere accumulation, without 
any change. Whole rocks are composed,of these 
minute cuirasses of crystal heaped topether.—Prof. 
Whewell's Address to the Geological Society. 

Count Muntlosier, the celebrated controversialist 
on the origin of basaltic rocks, was buried, in a spęt 
previously selected by himself, in the crater of the 
extinel volecano in which hia house was situate, in 
the middle of scenes which he had, from his earliest 
years, loved and studied, and taught otherś” to feel 
a deep interest in. , 

he Republic of Science.—The sciences, like those 
who cultivate them, enjoy this happy privłiege ; 
that, in regard to them, there exist no nętional 
antipathies, nor even those kinds of intellectuaj fron- 
tiers which, under the influence of languages, 
become established between the literature of different 
nations. They form a true republic, whose peace 
nothing sboułd ever disturb, and where merit alone 
łeads to distinction, for the conferring of which there 
are needed no formal resolves, nor protecting regu- 
Jations. 'The respect given to talent, like the esteem 
accorded 1o virtne, is so inherent in our nature, that 
it is not in our power to refuse it when it is really 
deserved.—Quetrlet a Memoir of the lale Prof. Moll. 


Salt Płain.—Our valuable correspondent, Dr.F. 
Lhotsky, describes an extensive lcvel of travertine, 
about 300 miles from Sydney, which is covered with 
a white efilorescent salt ; which, with the fragments 
of travertine strewed about, gives the whole locality 
the appearance as if some extensive building had 
been going on, and the plasterer just left off working. 


Geology of New South Wales.—Geology being but 
a new science in Europe, has but very latuly reached 
the newest continent of New South Wales. The 
burning mountain described by Mr. Wilson, the 
remains of a crater seen by Majof' Mitchell, and a 
aninera) spring described by Dr. Lbpotsky, are 
amony the most interesting data in this department. 


Photographic Phenomenon.— Sir John Herschel 
has notified a curious phenomenon respecting the 
action of light on nitrated paper ; namełly, its great 
increase of intensity, under a certain kind of glass 
strongly pressed in contact with it; an effect which 
cannot be explained either by the presence of light, 
or by the presence of moisture; but which may 
possibly be dependant on the evolution of heat. 

Meleoric Stone.—On the morning of October 15, 
1838, an aerolite fell in the Cold Bokkeveld, Cape of 
Good Hope. [twas attended hy a silvery meteor 
traversing the atmosphere, for a distance of about 
sixty miles, and then expłod'ng with a nojse like 
that of artillery, which was heard over an area of 
more than seventy miles in diameter ; the air at the 
time being calm and sultry. The fragmenta were 
widoly dispersed, and were, at first, so soft as to 
admit of being cut with a knife; but they after- 
wards spontaneously hardeneq. The entire mass of 


the aerolite is estimated at about five cubie feet. 


Zaca! for Science.—A few lovers of mineralogy were 
accustomed, many years since, to meet Dr. Babing- 
ton at the hour of seven in the morning, the onły 
time of the day which the Doctoć's professional en- 
gagements allowed him to devote to social enjoy- 
menńts of this nature. 


Denmark Proper, or Jutland, covers a superficies 
of i,022 square German miłes, und its population 
may be estimated at 20,133,000. The islands of 
bBenmatk have an areą, of 68% square miles, with 

,424,000: inbabitanta.  Nehleswig, 163squate miles, 
and has 388,090 inhabitants, Holstein, 156 square 
miles, and 435,0090 żubabitante.. Lauenburg, nine- 
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teen square miiles, and 36,000 inhabitants. The 
Faroe Island, twenty-three square miles, and 6,900 
inhabitants. Iceland, 1,400 square miles, and 
56,900 inhabitants. Danish Green'and covers about 
200 square miles; Danish West India Islands, eight 
square miles; Danish possessions on the Guinea 
coast, eleven square miles; Danish, possessions in 
Asia, at Tranquebar, 8rec., surface Gnknown. The 
opulation of these transmarine possessions is cnlcu- 
ated at 76,000. The German square mile is about 
nine Emglish miles.—French Paper. 


Religious Education,—Teach tle lower orders in 
England to read and write, and, unless they are 
very narrowly watched, the first use they will make 
of their accomplishments will be to spell over the 
pages of a newspaper. Talk to them of the value 
of intellectua] acquirements, and the odds are that 
you will only make them discontented with the lot 
in which Providence has placed them, and prone to 
listen to the first itinerant demagogue wlio may 
think fit to rail against the unequal distribution of 
wealth, or the recognised distinctions of society. It 
has been said that they will learn, in time, to under- 
stand the advantages of these distinctions ; and per- 
ceive that the welfare of the community, themselves 
incluńve, is bound up with the institution of pro- 
perty ; but our frm conviction is, that the time they 
are able to set apart for reading, is utterly inadequate 
to sluich a result, and that, whilst man is man, those 
who earn their bread by the sweat of their brow, 
must be content to take political conclusłons upon 
trust. ln the case of monarchy, for example, you 
may always teach them to shake off the prejudice, 
you will never teach them the value of the principłe. 
Jt were well, therefore, if such topics of inquiry 
could be altogether excluded, but they cannot: alł 
we can do is to make moral training go hand in 
hand with intellectnal cultivation, and give thc ge- 
nerał superintendence to the body most interested 
in the preservation of order, and best qualified to 
instil a proper sense of religious duty—the Church. 
—Quarteriy Revriew. 

Revolutionary Disturbances and Disturbera have 
their use. In times of public corruption, (to borrow 
the beautiful simile of Lord Erskine,) they act like 
the winds, lashing before them the lazy elements, 
which, without the tempest, would stagnate into 
pestilence; in times of factitious excitement and 
unhealthy craving, like the present, (to borrow the 
equally beautiful illustration of Lord Mansfield, ) the 
shock may serve to rouse the better part of the na- 
tion out of their lethargy, and bring the mad pari 
back to their senses, aa men intoxicated are some- 
times stunned into sobriety.—Quarterly Review. 

Petty Annoyances.-—There are minor miseries in 
life much more difficult to be borne with patience 
than heavy trials, not being of a nature to call forth 
that resignation with which we must arm ourselvcs 
to support the misfortunes we know to be incvita- 
ble.—Łady Bilessingion. 


Doing Right-1t requires not little heroism to 
act always in accordance with right principles; but 
it is the obstacles that present themselves to our 
doing so, which render the triumph to be achieved 
over them more meritorions„—/bid. 

The Voice is, perhaps, one of the organs most in- 
fiuenced by the mind. — bid. 

To Polish Shellis.—This may be done cither by 
hand labour, or by being varnished; in both cases 
all the rough parts must be well wubbed down with 
emery and water. If they are to be polished by 
hand, (which is the best and most lasting way, ) after 
they have received two and thrce courses of cmery, 
of different degrees of fineness, they must be 
finished with buff leather dressed with rotten-stone 
and oil. —From the Mechanic and Chemuat. 
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THE GUIANA EXHIBITION. 


W: promised tę return to this very 
attractive Exhibition, noticed in detail, in 
our last Number, (see pp. 270, 271); and 
have now much pleasure in introducing 
personally to our readers the ćhree Indians 
who have aceompanied Mr. Schomburęk 
to Europe ; and who formed 'part "of his 
boat's crew. during the last of his three 
expeditions into the'interior of Guiana. 


żefore proceeding to the most striking. 


traits of these interesting individuals, it 
may be as well to remind the reader, that 
the American variety of man resertbles, 
in „several points, the Eastern race of the 
old Continent. Its moe characters 
are, the co per-colour; hair black, straight, 
stift, and thin ; forehead short ; eyes śunk 
in; the nose almost flattened, and yet 
somewhat projecting ; the check-bones, in 
general, prominent ; the face large, with- 
out being fiat or depressed. The features, 
viewed in profile, appear vcry marked, 
and of a hold outline. The form of the 
forehcad, and the crown, is often the effect 
of art. It is only of late years that the 
study of the native races of America has 
been prosecuted in a manner likely to lead 
either to probable results, or to accurate 
knowledge of facts. Robertson, the his- 
torian, has said, that all the Americans 
have the same cast of countenance: to 
such a degree have the truths of physical 
geography been overlooked or disrcgarded, 
by those who have undertaken to write 
the history of man. : 

The human varieties in Gniana, the na- 
tive country of the three Indians brought 
to England, bave already been tolerably 
well defined. Tn British Guiana, there are 
six tribes of natives. The individuals just 
referred to belong to three different tribes ; 
and, although there exists a great simila- 
rity in their manners and customs, they 
differ in their language. Their respective 
names are, I. Corrienow. 2. Saramang. 3. 
Sororeng. 

1. Gorrieńnow belongs to the W arrows, who 
inhabit the coast along tle rivers Orinoco, 
Pameroon, and Corentyer, and are the 
Guaranos of the Spaniards. They are 
excellent boatmen, and famed for the con- 
struction of their canoes, which they hol- 
low out of a single trank of a tree, partly 
by the axe. partly by fire. Many of the 
pilots on the river Orinoco, and generally 
their boate” crews, are Warrews ; they are 
also oecasionalły met with as sailors in the 
colonial craft. , 

Corrienow is about five feet in height, 
and twenty-one years of age: he is very 
slightly tattooeń ; he is the least ingenious 
of the three, having Hoen almost exe usively 
employed upon his native rivers as, a 
boatman. | 
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2. Saramang is a Macusi: his tribe 
inhabits the vast plains which extend 
between the river Rupununy, a tributary 
of the Essequibo, and the Rio Branco, 
which falls into the Rio Negro and Ama- 
zons. There were a few settlements of 
this tribe on the river Essequibo, but they 
have mostly retreated to the tracts just 
mentioned. The Macusi are one of the 
most powerful tribes who inhahit British 
Guiana, and are more industrious tban the 
Oy of Indians. They are noted 
or making cotton haramacks, which they 
barter to otber tribes, or sell to the colo- 
nists. They inhabit the sonth-westem 
part of the colony which borders on Bra- 
zil, and have becn, from time immemorial, 
sufferers, from the atrocious system of car- 
rying them away as slaves by the Bra- 
zilians. A mission was established ać 


* Pirarą, a Macusi village, by the Church 


Missionary Society ; but it failed, from the 
Brazilians claiming the ground as their 
terrkory, and ordering the missionaries 
peremyptoriły to quit the place. > 

Saramang is about five feet in height, 
and twenty-one years of age: his features 
are sczlpłurał, pleasing, and intelligent, 
with a womanish expression, which is, 
doubtless, heightened by his feather cap: 
his features are not tattooed, but occasion- 
ally painted in lines : he excels in shooting 
with the blow-pipe, and is, altogether, the 
most ingenious of the trio. 

3. Sororeng is a Paruvilhano, or Pa- 
rawano : bis tribe was formerly powerful, 
and occupied that part of the Rio Branco 
which lies southward of Fort San Joaquim. 
They form, at present, only a few settle- 
meńts on some of the smaller streams 
which fall into the Rio Branco, and are 
dispersed among the Rio Negro, and the 
Amazons. There is much analogy be- 
tween the language of the Paravilhano 
and the Macusi. 

Sororeng is about five feet four inches in 
height, and is the senior, being thirty 
years of age; he uses the bow very 
expertly. 

sach Indian'is habited in what are tech- 
nieally termed fieshings ; that is, a kind of 
knit shirt, fitting closely to the figure, and 
of the precise complexiun of the individual, 
who wears the perizoma, or waisteloth, 
which forms the only gannent of the savage 
Indian. Around the bust of each hangs a 
necklacc, made of peccary teeth, from 
which, reaching down the back, is a piece 
of jaguar skin ; and from the neck are sus- 
pended, upon the chest, two tiger's teeth, 
which these simple creatures wear as 
charms, just as persons formerly wore 
amulets in this c. 

Mr. Schomburgk relates, that when one 
of the above Indians was a boy of cight or 
nine years of age, h6 waa accompanyinz ' 
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his grandmother to the provision-field, and 
loitered a short distance behind, when 
a jaguar (South American tiger,) rushed 
from the bush anq seized him. His grand- 
mother, however, had the presence of 
mind to gttack the jaguar with a cutlass 
which she had in her kand, and thus com- 
elled the animal to drop its prey. Four 
arge scars, near the poor fellow's collar- 
bone, will attest, to his last day, the 
fierceness of the jaguar; and serve as a 


po - refutation of all that naturalists * 


ave averred respecting the jaguar not 
attacking man, when unannoyed. 

On approaching an Indian settlement, 
we may conclude, from the form of the 
huts, to which tribe the inhabitants belong; 
whether Caribbee, Maeusi, or Warrow. 
Tbe hat of the Macusi, and his kindred 
tribes, is dome-shaped, and thatched witlP 
palm=leaves; that of the Warrów and 
Arawaak is generally only an open shed 
all round ; whilst the Caribbee has a hut 
of an oval shape, thatched to the ground. 
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The roof in all these huts is supported by 
beams, from which are suspended the 
hammocks, which alike serve as beds an 
chairs, The different implements of the 
kitchen and chase are usually ranged 
against the walls, or laid across the beams. 
The models of an Arawaak hut. manufac- 
tured by an Indian of the lower Essequibo, 
may be seen in the Exhibition-room ; as 
may also a larger model of a Warrow hut, 
partly shewn in the Engraving. |, 

The second" Engraving is a view in the 
interior of British Guiana, with a remark- 
able natural shaft, or columnar rock of 
granite, in the foreground. It is a spark- 
ling scene of wild and luxuriant beauty ; 
and will form one of a series of Engravings 
announced, by Mr. Schomburgk, for publi- 
cation by subseription. In the list already, 
are the illustrious names of the King of 
Prussia, the Dowager Queen. Adelaide of 
Epgland, and thc Duke of Devonshire ; 
with those of several distingnished natu- 
ralists, admirers of the arts, Śe. 





VIEW IN THE INTERIOR OF BRITISH GUIANA. 


ELEGANT EPITAPHS. 


«42 

The following epitaph, in memory of John Ayton 
Thomson, a youtn of fifteen, buried at Chiswick, is 
from the pen of Arthur Murphy :— 
« If in the morn of life each winning grace, 

The converse sweet, the mind-itlumin'd face, 

The lively wit that charm'd with early art, 

And mild affections streaming from the heart: 

If these, lov'd youth, could check the hand of fate, 

Thy matchless worth had claim'd a longer date. 

But thou art blest, while here we heave the sigh; 

Thy death is virtue wafted to the sky. 

Yet still thy image fon affection keeps, 

The sire remembers, and the mother wecps; 


Still the friend grieves, who saw thy vernal bloom 
And here, sad task, inscribes it on thy tomb.” 
A. Murphy. 
From the samć' elegant pen _is the following upon 
DE Rose, one of the earliest Writers in the HMonłkły 
eview : 


* Whoe'er thou art, with silent footsteps tread 
The hallow'd mould where Rose reclines his head. 
Ah! let not foliy one kind tear deny, 
But pensive pausą where truth and honour lie : 
is, the gay wit that fonf aifection drew ; 
Oft heard, and_oft admir'd, yet ever new ; 
Te heart that melted at another's grief; 
The hand in secret that bestow”d relief; , 
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Science uatinetur'd with the pride of schools, 

And native goodness free from formal rules: 

With zeal through life he toll'd in learning's cause, 
* But more, fnir Virtue, to promote the laws: 

His every action sought the noblest end; 

The tender husband, father, brother, friend, 

Perhaps e'en now, from yonder realms of day, 

"Tą his lov'd relatives he sends a ry; 

Pleas'd to behold affections like his own, 

With filial dnty raise this votive stone.” c 


BOYHOOD OF TNE DUKE OF WEL- 
LINGTON. 


Tuts information is from a schoolfeltow, 
whose acenracy may be relied on. When 
about ten years old, his Grace was urtier 
the tuition of the Rev. William Gower, at 
Chelsea. IlJis health was indifierent, hat 
improved ax he grew up. Those oceasional 
attacks of illness produced an indolent and 
careless manner, and often a great degree 
of heaviness. Unlike boys of his ago, he 
was never seen to płay, but generally 
came lagging ont of the school-room into 
the play-ground ; in the centre of it was 
a large walnut-tree, against which he used 
to lounge and lean, observing his schoo|l- 
fellows, who were plnying a variety of 
games around him. If any boy played un- 
fnirły the game he was engagcd in, Arthur 
4uiekly gave intelligence to those engaged 

"in the game; on the delinqnent being 
turned out, it was generally wished:that 
he should supply his place, but nothing 
could induce him to do so; and, when be- 
set hy a party of five or six, he would fight 
with the utmost courage and detannina- 
tion, until be frecd himselft from their 
grasp ; he would then retire again to his 
tree, and łook about him us quiet, de- 
jected, and observaut as he had been be- 
forc—Breftsh and Foreign Review. 


WATERLOO. 


One of the three letters written by the 
Duke of Wellington from tle fieldof Water- 
loo, was a brief noie, which, having enu- 
meruted some who had fallen, ended thus 
emphatically :—* I HAVE ESCAPĘED UNHURI ; 
THE FINGEK OF PROVIDENCE WAŃ ON ME.” 
What the impulse was which dictated 
thcge extraordinary words, we leave to 
the opinion of those who read them. .... 
When the dreadful fight was over, his 
feelings, kept Bo long at the highest ten- 
sion, gave way, and, as he rode amid the 
grouns of the wounded and the reeking 
carnage, and heard the rout of the van- 

'qnished and the „shouts o” the victora, 
fainter and fainter through the gloom of 

-. night, he wept, and soon after wrote-the 
words we have quoted from his letter. It 
is in such trying hoars that man fcels his 
frail mortality, instinctiveły turns to God, 
and, referring his actions to the will of 
kim who guides und governs all things, 
with revgrence snys, * the finger of Provi- 

" Alegce was on me. *— Ibid. : 
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A RERMIT NEAR MOTHER LUD- 
LAM'S CAVE. 


TuE recent death of an inoffensive iudi- 
vidual in the neighbourhood of Farnham, 
in Surrey, has been attended with circmn- 
stauces of so interesting u character as at 
once to enlist our sympathies, and induce 
us to record them in thcse pages. 

it appears that, in September last, a 


poor man, niumed Foote, or Foot, * all in 


„decay,” (as Świft quaintly characterizes 


this unenviable phase of liie,) took up his 
abode at the Seven Stars public-housc, in 
the above neighbonrhood. He stated him- 
self to have been, abont fiftcen ycars pre- 
viously, 8 brewer in London, * rich in 
this world's goods;” that, ubout twelve 
ycars since, his wife had died, und thence 
fell his prosperity. He lodged at the little 
lunn until the l2ih of October, wlien, 
taking with him his few Ą oępa cłothes, dn 
o money, he removed to the cavern, popn- 
larly Known as * Mother Ludlam's Ilole,"' 
in Moor Park. Its locality is just sach as 
would feed am melancholy mind; lying 
about three-quarters of a mile from the 
Moor mansion, half way down tle side ol 
a sandstone rock, covered with wood, 
towards thc southern extremity of the 
park. Since the days of Mother Ludlam, 
or Tadlow, and witcheraft, the excavation 
has bcen considerably enlarged : its grcat- 
est height is about twelve feet, and its 
breadth ahout twelve feet; but, at tbirty 
feet from the entrance, it becomes impene- 
trable, save upon the hands and knecs. 
From the bottom of the cave, * welleth 
forth away” a stream of clcar water. [t 
is, altogcther, one of the most genuine 
relics of monastie liłe in the kingdom ; 
for, according to the Annals of FI averley, 
the cuvern was formed in the year 1216, 
for the purpose of collecting the several 
adjacent springs of water for the use of the 
monastery, about a quarter of a nile dis- 
tant.* Ou each side of the spring is 
placed a stone seat, which seems, quoting 
Grose, * to invite the visitor to that me- 
ditation for which this place is admirably 
caleulated. The gloony and 'uncertain 
depth of the receding grotto, the gentie 
murinurs of the rill, and the beauty ot the 
prospect seen through the durk-arched en- 
trance, shagged with weeds and the roota 
of trees, seem to conspire to excite solemn 
contemplation, and to All the soul with 
rapturous admiration of the Creator." 
Our **poor man” did not: avail himself 
of this ready-made cxcavation, but close 
his resting-place just above, upon a spot 
where a fox had been run to ground, and 
dug out not long since. He occasionally 


« The first Cistercian convent in England, 
founded in the twelfth century. Its ivy-mantied 
ruins present, to this day, the most interesting 
spectacle of antiquity in the county of Surrey. 
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walked out, wearing a blue cluak; but, 
strange to say, was little noticed even by 
boys,+who are proverbial for annoying 
eccentric persons: ncither did he attract 
attention from the cottagers by Waverley 
Mill ; alghough, from the bareness of the 
trees, his retrent was seen at a distance 
by all. He soon excavated for himself 
twenty-five feet in the sandstone, and 
about five feet in height; with a shaft to 
the sumnit of the hill for the admission of 
light and air. ITere, in unbroken solitude,* 
with fewer lu£uries than the hermit of 
Parnell's brilliant muse— 


«< His food the fruils, his drink the crystal well”*— 


our Surrey hermit subsisted almost en- 
tirely upon fern, which abounds in this 
neighbourhood," until Jan. 11, when he 
was met by three labourers, who deseribeń 
him as not having *two pounds"of flesh 
on all his bones.” He was carried to the 
nearest cottage, placed in a warn? bath, 
next wrapped in blankets, and taken to 
the poorhouse of Farnham, where he soon 
died; his last words being: * Do take me 
to tle cave again. * * * * Already, 
*« Foot's Cave,” as the excavation is named 
in contradistinction fron Ludlam's, has 
bcen visited by hundreds of persons, cu- 
rious to witness this eccentric abode of 
woe ; and, perchance, to sympathize in the 
sorrows of one whose poor heart could 
neither bear the dispensations of Provi- 
dence, nor *the whips and frowns” of 
fortune ; which, indeed, have overthrown 
many a nobler mind. 

The spot chosen by our hermit is, from 
its associations, one uf the most attractive 
localities of Surrey. Who can forget the 
attachment of Sir William Temple to his 
dear Mvor Park ; or the intimucy of Swift, 
his secretary, with his beloved Stella, first 
contracted there. Tenple's heart is bu- 
ried in a silver box under a sun-dial in his 
gurden, opposite to a window at which he 
delighted to sit and enjoy the beanties of 
the place. Even the churlish Cobbett, 
(who, by the way, was 2 native of Farn- 
ham,) was charmed with this scene; and 
hear his simple record ot it: "I have 
stood for hours to look ut the canal, which 
the good-natured manners of those days 
had led the proprietor to make an open- 
ing in the outer wall, in order,that his 
neighbours might enjoy it as well as him- 
self; I have stood for honrs, when a little 
boy, looking at this object; I have tra- 


* Whence Farn-ham. Ferns abound with a nau- 
seous mncilaginous juice. The root of the common 
brake is, indeed, when ground to powder, and mixed 
with a little barley-meal, used as food by the Palma 
and Gomera ; but this, as Humboldt justly observes, 
is only a proef of the extreme penury of the lower 
classes jn the Canarytisłands. 
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velled far since, and have seen a great 
deal; but I have never seen anything of 
the gardening kind so beautiful in the 
whole course of my life.” + 


SALIX BABYLONICA—TIIE WEEP- 
ING WILLOW. 


[Tur following verses, in Latin and Eng- 
lish, were written by Lord Wellesley, at 
Ferne-hill, the other day. The Latin is 
good and elegant, so is the English. It is, 
at least, an innocent and even diynified 
ameasement for an old prime Ftonian, now 
in his cightieth year. — 7żmes. | 


The first of this race of wiłlow was introduced 
into England in the last century; it was brought 
frąm the banks of the Euphrates, near the ruins of 
Bbylon, where this willów ahounds. This is the 
wtllow on which the Israelites '*hanged their 
harps,” according to the Psalm cxxxvii—'" Super 
flmnina Babylonis.” ** How shall 1 sing the Lord's 
song in the land of a stranger?” 


Passis masta comis, formosa doloris imago, 
Que, flenti similis, pendet in amne Salix, 

Euphratis nata in rip Babylone sub alta 
Dicitur Hebrasas sustinuisse lyras ; 

Cim, terra 1gnota, proles Solymaea refugit 
Divinum patriae, jussa, movere melos; 

Suspensisque łyris, et luctu muta, sedebat, 
In lacryimis memorans te, veneranda Sion | 

Te, dilecta Sion! frustra sacrata Jehovee, 
Te, presenti sedes irradiuta Deo! » 

Nunce pede barbarico, et manibus temerata profanis, 
Nunc orbata tnis, et taciturna domus! 

At tu, pulchra Salix, Thamesini littoris hospes, 
Sis sacra, et nobis pignora sacra feras; 

Qua cecidit Judma (mones) captiva sub irś, 
Victricem stravit Que Babylona manus; 

Inde (Toces) sacra et ritus servare parentum, 
Juraque, e$ antiqua vi stabilire fidem. 

Me quożies curas suadent lenire seniles 
Umbra tna, et viridi ripa beata toro, 

Sit mihi, prinitiasque meas, tenuesque triumphos, 
Sit, revocare tuos dulcis Ftona! dies. 

Auspice te, summa mirari culnina famae, 
Et purum antiquee lucis adire jubar 

Edidici puer, et, jam primo in limine vite, 
Ingenuas vera laudis aimare Via3S : 

O juncta Aonidum lauro pracepta salutis 
Bternae | et musis cansociata fides! 

O felix doctrina! et divina insita luce! 
Que tuleras animo lumina fausta meo ; 

Incorrupta, precor, maneas, atgnue integra, neu te 
Aura regat populi, neu novitatis amor : 

Stet quoque prisca domus; (neque enim manus 

impia tangat) 

Floreat un mediis intemnerata minis ;* 

Det patribus patres, populcque det inclyta cives, 
Eloquiumque fore, judiciisque decus, 

Concilisque animos, magnaeque det ordine genti 
Immortalem alta cum pietate fidem; 

Floreat, intactAa per postera secula fam3, 
Cura did patri:e, cura paterna Dei. 


Ferne-hill, Windsor, Aug. 22, 1839. 
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« Sacra, suosque Tibi confhendat Troja Penates, 
Hos cape Fatorum comites !'*—Pfirgiliue. 
« Dii Majorum umbris tenuem et sine ponderć 
terram ! 
Spirantesque crocoś, et in urna perpetuum ver ! 


8 

* A reform of Eton College, on the principles of 
the new system of education, has been menaced by 
nigh authority. 
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Qui Prezceptorem sancti voluere parentis 
Esse loco. —Juvenalis. 


Dishevelled, mournful, beauteous type of Grief, 
That seem'st in tears to bend o'er Thames's tide, 
nd still to rue the day, when Babel's chief, 

e on thy parent stream enthroned in pride, 

Beheld, upon thy melancholy boughs, 

The harps unstrung of Israel's captive band, 

When heart, and voice, and orisons, and Vows, 

Refused the haugh ty victor's stern command, 
To move great Sion's festal lay sublime, *  * 
To mingle heavenly strains of joy with tears, 
To sing the Lord's song in a stranger's clime, 
And chant the holy hymn to heathen ears. 
Down by Euphrates side they sat.and wept, 
In sorrow mute, but not to memory dead; 
Oh, Sion !-—voice and harp in stiliness slept, 
But the pure mindful tear for tllee was shed< 
To thee, beloved Sion! vain were given , 
Blęssing and honour, wealth and powet—in vain 
The glorióus present majesty of Heaven e 
Irradiates thy chosen holy fane ! 
Fallen from thy God, the heathen's barbarous hąnd 
Despoils tby temple, and thine altar stains; + 
Reft of her children, mourns the parent land, : 
And in her dwellings deathlike silence relgn$: 
Rise, sacred tree | a monument to tell 
How Vanity and Folly lead to Wo; 

Under what wrath unfaithful Israel fell, 

What mighty arm laid Babel's triumphs low. 

Rise, sacred tree! on [hames's gorgeous shore, 

To warn the people, and to guard the throne; 

'Teach them their pure religion to adore, 

And foreign faiths, and rites, and pomps disown! 

Teach them, that their forefathers' noble race, 

With virtue, liberty, and truth combined, 

And honest zeal, and piety, and grace, 

The throne and altar's strength have intertwined : 

"The lofty glories of the land and main, 

The stream of industry, and trade's proud cowrse, 

The majesty of empire to sustain, 

God's blessing on sound faith is Britain's force. 
Me, when thy shade and Thamess mceads and 
flowers 
Invite to soothe the cares of waning age, * 
= memory bring to me my long-pa t hours, 
o calm my soul, and troubjed thoughts assuage ! 

Come, parent Eton! turn the stream of tinte 

Back to thy sacred fountain crowned with bays! 

Iecall my brightest, sweetest days of prime! 

When all was hope and triumph, joy and praise. 
Guided by thee, I raised my youthful sight 
To the stęep solid heights of lasting fame, 

And bailed the beams of ciear ethereal light 

That brighten round the Greek and Roman 


name. 
O blest instruction! friend to generous youth ! 
Source of all good! you taught me to entwine 
The muse'a łaure] with eternal truth, 
And wake her lyre to strains of faith divine. 
Firm, incorrupt, as in life's dawning inorn, 
Nor swayed by novelty, nor public breath, 
Teach me false censure and false fame to scorn, 
aoranie my steps through honour's paths to 
eat 


And thou, time-honoured fabrie, stand ! A tower 
Impregnable, a bulwark of the state ! 

Untouched by visionary folly's power, 
Above the vain, and ignorant, and great! 

The mighty race with cultured minds sdorn 
And piety, and faith; congenial pair ! 

And spread thy gifts through ages yet unborn, 

« "Thy ceountry's pride, anć Heavcn'8 parental care! 


* TYRJAN PURPLE. 


WaaAT the species was, from which the 
ancients obtained the 'real.Tyrian dye, is 
nów uncertain ; but;ysin cólouring cloth, 
doubtlese, many species of whelks, anq, 
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„erhaps, two or three genera, were used. 
"he Muriecs, the Buccina, and the Sżromóć, 
and, probably, most of the voluted uni- 
valves, contain more or less colouring mat- 
ter, and we may reasonably suppose that 
they would not be neglected where there 
was so great a demand for the p rple dye. 
t 


By the old writers, however, they are all 
described under one name. Pliny makes 


mention of two species, from one of which 
only the trae colour was obtained ; the 
other (which he calls Conchytium,) seems, 
from his description, to bave been a real 
buecinum, and produced only a poor blue, 
or grcenish hue, like the sea in a storm, 
while it emitted a strong rank smell, and 
was, of course, less valuable. The shell 
dye has been in use from the earliest 
periods. Moses, B.c. 1491, makes mention 
of it in several places, and he used much 
wool of,a purple colour in the works of the 
tabernacle, und in the garments of the 
high ygjasł This the Israelites must have 
brought out from Egypt with them, and, 
from the quantity in their possession, it 
cannot have been very scarce in that 
country. It was used as royal robes by 
the kings of Midian, s.c. 1249;ł and B.c. 
606, the Babylonians covered their idols 
with garments ofpurple.j Atthe sametime, 
it was also the royal colour among these 
people; and we find that Daniel, after 
explaining the writing on the wali, asa 
special mark of favour, was elothed in it.$ 
Alegander Balas, king of Syria, sent Jona- 
thaz: Maccabens a crown of gold, and a 
purple robe, allowing him to take the title 
of king's friend. || 'Thbe band, or cydatis, 
which formed the essential part in the old 
Persian diadem, was composed of atwined 
substance of purple and white; and any- 
body below the royul dignity presuming 
to wear these colours, unsanctioned by the 


king, was guiłty of a transgression of the 


law, deemed equal to high-treason.T 
Although in aftertimes it was almost 
exclusively known by the name of Tyrian 
purple, yet it appears to have been only 
on the decline of that great commercial 
city that it was manufactured there. ltis 
mentioned by Ezekiel,** B.c. 588, 'as bei 
imported from the Isles of Elisha (Pelo- 
ponnesus) ; and Aristotle, tt as late as B.c. 
340, makes no mention of its being brought 


* Exodus xxv. 14; xxviii. 5, 6. Josephua, Ant. 
Jud. lib. Hi. e. vii. sec. 7. 

t Judges vili. 26. ę 

1 Jeremiah x. 9. Baruch vi. 12. 

$ Daniel v.7. 

|| Maccabees i. 20. These references are from 
Calmefs Diclionary, art. Purple, where they are 
ferrseii understood to refer to the dye from the 
s e s sy 


4 Sir Robert Kerr et's Travels in Georgia, 
quoted in Horse'a Ii % the Holy Seriptures, 


*e Kzekieł xvli. 7. © 
tt Aristot, de Itd, Awimąć. lib. v. cap. 15. 
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from Phonicia. In his time, the best and 
largest shells were from Sigaum and Lec- 
tum, on the promontory of Troas, and the 
smaller and inferior from Euripus and 
Caria. When, however, Tyre had lost its 
commerce,and become an inferior place, 
the chief supply of Europe was drawn from 
it, thongh we find it imported into Rome 
from Lacedmmon, and manufactures of it 
in various parts of Italy as late as a.p. 14.* 
During the carlier periods of the Roman 
republic, it was solely worn by the kings 
und patricians ; but, in later times, Plinyt 
informs us that cloth of this eolour was so 
common as to be employed as tapestry, 
and for the covering of furniture, by all 
the better class of eitizens. He also re- 


marks, that so great was ita antiquity, that ' 


the introduction of it was unknown to 


Lim; and adds, from the chronicles then , 


extant, that Romulus and his successors 
used it,—which was, perhaps, only the same 
as saying that the first invention of it 
could not be traced. "The Grecian tradi- 
tion (but which, of course, was merely a 
fuble) was, that Hercules Tyrius was the 
first discoverer of it, his dog by chance 
having eaten the shell-fish, and returned 
to him with ita lips tinged with the purple 
colour. Da Costa imagines that the dye- 
ing qualities of the periwinkle (Buceinum 
lapillus, Linn.) were known to the ancient 
British, and quotes the authority of the 
venerable Bede, who lived (on the sea 
coast) in the early part of the eighth 
century.ł 

Among the Greeks, Lycurgus ordered 
the Lacedemonians to clothe their soldiers 
with scarlet, | pzerpłe,] the reason of which 
iustitution seems either to have becn, be- 
cause this colour is soonest imhbibed by 
cloth, and most lasting and durable ; or on 
the account of its brightness and splen- 
dour, which the lawgiver thought conducive 
to raise the men's spirits; or, lastly, be- 


cause it wus most proper to conceal the 
* Macpherson's Annals of Commerce. Juvenal 
Sat. viii. 101. 
t Plin. Ilist, Nat. lib. ix. cap. 36; Hb. xxxi. cap. 
10; from which all the informatłon with respect to 
the Romans ia drawn, where not otherwise pointed 


Out. 

1 "Sunt cochlec, satis superabundantes, quibus 
tinciura coccinei colorie conficitur ; cujus rubor puł- 
cherrimua nullo unquam solis ardore, nulla ralel 
pluviarum injuria pallescere, sed quo velusiior, eo 
solet esse vemustior.” Bede, Hist. Eccleg. lib. 1. 
cap. i. See Donovan's British Shells, in loco B. 
łapiiłus. Iltis te be remarked, that Bede lived at 
Jarrow, about five miles from the mouth of the river 
Tyne, which there divides the counties of Durham 
and Northumberland; and the rocks on that coast, 
at the present day, abound with this shełl: indeed, 
so plentiful are they, that it may almost be said that 
acres of rocks are hidden from sight by the cluster- 
ing of the fish, intermixed with the Balanus elon- 
yałus (Mont.) and young of the Mytilus edulis, and 
the supply is quite sufficient to have served for an 
extensive manufacture of the dye. 
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stains of blood. In war, a purple garment 
was frequently placed on the end of a 
spear, and used as a flag or sipnal.* 

And though Jesus Christ was elothed in. 
purple before his crncifixion, as a mark of 
derision, yet, at this time, it does not appear 
tu have been either universally or necex- 
sarily worn by princes. Herod, when 
giving audience to the ambassadors from 
Tyre and Sidon, is described ns being 
dressed in * royal apparel,” which was not 
purple, but, as Josephus tells us, was 
wholly of silver. 


ILLUMINATED MAP PRINTING, 
(From tke Quarteriy Review.) © 


fN one of the compartments of Messrs. 
Clowes” establishment, a few men are 
emhloyed in fixing metal-type into the 
wooden-blocks of a most valuable and 
simple machine for impressing coloured 
maps, for which tke inventor has lately 
taken out a patent. 

The tedious process of drawing maps 
by hand, has ową been superseded by 
copper engravings ; but, besides the great 
expcnse attendant upon these impressions, 
there has also been addeq that of oolouring, 
which it has hitherto been deemed im- 
possible to perform but by the brush. The 
cost of maps, therefore, has not only 
operated, to a considerable degree, as a 
 sygrae of their use among the poor, 

ut, in general literature, it has very ma- 
terially,chccked many geographical eluci- 
dations, which,” though highly desirable, 
would bave been too expensive to be in- 
serted. 

By his beautiful invention, the new 
artist has not only imparted to wood-cut 
blocks the advantages of impressing, by 
little metallic circles, und by actual type, 
the positions, as well as the various names, 
of cities, towns, rivers, Sze., which it would 
be difficult as well as expensive to de- 
lineate in wood, but he has also, as we 
will endeavour to explain, suceceded in 
giving, by machinery, that bloom, or, in 
other words, those colours to his maps, 
which had hitherto been laboriously 
painted on by hunan hands. 

On entering the small room of the honse 
in which the inventor has placed his ma- 
chine, the atterttion of the stranger is at 
once violently excited, by seeing several 
printer's rollers, which, though hitherto 
deemed to be.as black and as unchangeable, 
as an Ethiopian's skin,mppear before him 
bright yellow, bright red, and beautiful 
blue! <'Tempora mutantur,” they ex- * 
ultingly seem to say, * nos et mutamur in 
illis!” In thę middle of the chamber 
stands the machine,econsisting of a sort 
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of open box, which, instead of having, as 
is usual, one lid only, has one fixed to 
cvery side, by which means the box can 
evidently be shut or covered, by turning 
down cither the lid on the north, on the 
south, on the east, or on the west. 

The process of impressing with this en- 
ginę is thus effected. A large sheet of 
pure white drawing paper is, by thę chief 
superintendent, płaced at the bottom of 
the box, where it lies, the emblem of in- 
noceneey perfectly unconscious of the im- 
pending fate that awaits it. Before, bow- 
ever, it has had any time for reflection, 
the north lid, upon which is embedded a 
metal plate, cólonzed blue, saddenly re- 
vośves over upon the paper, when, by the 
turn of a press underneath the whole 
apparatus, a severe pressure ix instantane- 
ously infłicted. The north lid is no sodner 
raised, than the sont one, upon which is! 
embedded a metal plate, coloured yellow, 

rforms the same operation; which is 
immediately repeated by the eastern lid, 
the Jaggnie of which are coloured red; and, 
lastly, by the western lid, whose plates 
contain notbiug but Black lines, marks of 
cities, and names. 

By these four operations, which are 
consecntively performed, quite as rapidly 
as we have detailed them, the sheet of 
white paper is seen successfully, aud 
happily transformed iuto u most lovely 
and prolifie pieture, in stvEN eolours, of 
occans, empires, kingdoms, principa!ities, 
cities, fiowing rivers, mountains, (the tops 
of which are left white.) lakgs, Ke., each 
not only pronounciny its own name, but 
declaring the lines of latitude and longi- 
tude under which it exists, The picture, 
or, a5 it terms itself, * The Patent Illumi- 
nated Map,” proclaims to the world itx 
own title ; it gratefully avows the name of 
its ingenions parent to be Charles Kniyńt. 

A few details are yet wanting to all up 
the rapid sketch, or outline, we have just 
given of the mode of imprinting these 
inaps. On the northern block, which 
imparta the first impression, the oecans 
and lakes are cut in wawy lines, by which 
means, when the whole block is coloured 
blue, the wavy parts are impressed quite 
ligbt, while rincipalities, kingdoma, Śe., 
are deeply designated, und thus by one 
process, fuv dłues are impfinted. 

When the southern block, which is 
eolonred yell.w, descends, besides marking 


„ gut the principalitics, £e., which are to be 
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permanently designated by that colonr, a 
portion of it recovers countries, which, by 
the first process, had been' marked blue, 
but which, by the admixtnre ef the yellow, 
are beautifully coloured gracn. By this 
second process, therafore, two colours are 
galu imprinted. When the eastern lid, 
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which is coloured red, turniug upon ils 
axis, impinges upon the paper, besides 
stamping the districts which are to be 
designated by its own eolour, it intrudes 
upon 8 portion of the dłue impression, 
which it instantly turns into purple, and 
R a portion of the yellow" impression, 
which it instantly changes into Śrowz ; 
and thus, by this single operation, Arce 
colours are imprinted. 

But the three lids conjointly have per- 
formed ahother very necessary operation 
—namely, they have moistened the paper 
sufficiently to enable it to reccive the 
typographical lines of longitude and lati- 
tude, the courses of rivers, the little round 
marks denoting cities, and the letter-press, 
all of which, by the lust pressure, are 
imparted, in common black printer'a ink, 
to a map, distinguishing under the beau- 
tiful process we have described, the 
various regions ot the globe, by light blue, 
dark blue, yellow, green, red, brown, and 

urple.* 

By Mr. Kniyght's patent machine, maps 
may be thus furnished, tu our infant 
schools, at the astonishing low rate of 
44. cach. 


o Ob JWBrose dMulters, 


FULLER. 


[TuE following characters have been 
drawn from the Prophane aud Holy State,t 
by Dr. Thomas Fuller; a work not so well 
known as it deserves to be ; no edition of 
it having been published, it is believed, 
from the year 1657 till 1814, when its sub- 
stance was reprinted in a pocket volume 
of Selections, by the Rev. A. Broome, who 
ohserves that *to a modern reader the 
language of Fuller will often appear quaint 
and full of conceits; but this was rather 


* We ought to observe, tliat an analogous in- 
vention has already been brought to great perfec- 
tion, by Mr. Hulinandell, in the department of 
lithographby. Dy using, consecutively, six, ten, or a 
dozen stones, each charged with its separate colour, 
the effect of a fine water-colour drawing is re- 
produced in most wonderful lightness and bril- 
lianey, while (the'colour used being all oil-colour,) 
a depth is given to the shadows which the cleverest 
master of the water-colour school cannot ręach in 
his own original performance. 'A set of views of 
French scenery and architecture, done in this way, 
may now be seen in the shops; they are, in fact, 
beautiful pictures ; and you get, we believe, twenty- 
six of them for eight guineas. 

+ A efrious mistake, first noticed by an ingenious 
friend, occurs in Dr. Wordswortk's Ecciesiasticał 
Biugraphy, in the Life of one Nicholas Ferrar, to 
whose pen his biographer has thought proper to 
ascribe the above work. The mistake arose, it 
seelns, from this circumstance : Ferrar used to 
employ the women of his family in transcribing 
many valuable publications, for the purpose of 
haviug them ilłuminated and bound in a choice 
inanner; and, amongst otliers, a manuscript copy of 
Mie Prophane and Holy State was found amongst 
his papers ulter his decease. 
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tle fuult of the age, thun of the writer. 
The characters, which are drawn with 
udmirable heanty, are somewhat abridged ; 
but the text, as well as the orthogruphy 
throughout, have been carefully pre- 
served.””] 


The God ITife. 


St. Panl to the Colossians, chap. iii. ver. 
18, first adviseth women to submit thcm- 
selves to their husbands, and then coun- 
selleth men to love their wives. And sure 
it was fitting that women should first have 
their lesson given them, hecatsc it is 
hardest to be learned, and, therefore, they 
necd have the more time to conne it. For 
the same reason we first begin with the 
character of a. good wife. 

She commandeth her husband, in any equal 
matter, by constant obeying him. It was 
always observed, that what the Knglish 
gained of the French in battle by valor, 
the French regained of the English by 
cnnning in treaties. So if the husband 
should chance by his power in his passion 
to prejudice his wife's riyht, she wisely 
knoweth, by compounding and complying, 
to recover and rectify it again. 

She never crossećfh her husband in the 
spring tide of his anger, but stayes till it be 
cbbing water; and then mildly she urgues 
the matter, not so much to condemn him, 
us to acquit herself. Surely men, contrary 
to iron, are worst to be wrought upon 
when they arc hot: and are farre more 
tractahle in cold blood. It is an observa- 
tion of seamen, that if a single meteor 
or fire-bull falls on their mast, it portends 
ill luck ; but if two come together (which 
they count Castor and Pollux) they pre- 
sage good success. But sure in a family 
it bodeth most bad, when two fire-balls 
(husband's and wife's anger) come both 
together. 

She keeps home, if she hath not her hus- 
band's company, or leave for her patent to go 
abroad. Forthe house isthe woman'scentre. 
It is written, Psalm civ. 2, ** The sunne 
ariseth ; man gocth forth unto his work, 
and to his łabor untill the ctening.*” But 
it is said of the good woman, Prov. xxxi. 
15, She riscth whiles it is yet night.” 
For man, in the race of his work, starts 
from the rising of the sunne, because his 
businesse is without doors, and not to he 
done without the light of Heaven» But 
the woman hath her work within the 
house, and therefore can muke the sun 
rise by lighting of a candle. 

Her clothes are rather comely than costly, 
and she makes plain cloth to be velvet, by her 
handsome weariug it. She is none of our 
dainty dames, who love to appear in 
variety of suits every day new; as If a good 
gown, like a stratagem in warre, were to 
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be used but once. But our good wife setu 
up a snil, according to the keel of her hus- 
band's estate ; and if of high parentage, 
she doth not so remember what she was e 
by birth, that she forgets what she is by 
match, " 

Arrana imperii (her husband's serrets) 
she will not diwułge. Especially she is care- 
ful to conceal his infirmities. If he be 
none of the wisest, she so orders it, that 
he appears on the publick stagó but sel- 
ślome ; and then he hath conn'd his part 
so well, that he comes off with great ap- 
planse. If his Fama informans be but bad, 
she płovides him better formas assistentes, 
gets him wise servants and secretaricsa 

da her hustand' s absence she is wife and 
deputy husband, which makes her double the 

fle$ of her diligence. At his retum, he 
finds all things so well, that he wonders to 
_ see himself at home, when he was ubroad. 

Jn her husband's sickness she feels more 
grief Han she shews. Party, that she may 
not dishcarten him; and partly, hecause 
she is not at leisure to seen so sorrowful, 
that she may be the more serviceable. 

Her children, though many in number, are 
none in noyse, steering them with a look 
whither she listeth. When they grow up, 
she teacheth them not pride, but ninful- 
ness, making their hands to clothe their 
backs, and them to wear the livery of their 
own industry. She makes not her daugh- 
ters gentlewomen, before they be women, 
rather teaching them what they should 
pay to others, thau receive from them. 

The heavibst work of her servants she 
maketh %ight, by orderly and srasonalle 
enjvyniny it. Wherefore her service is 
counted preferment, and her teaching 
better than her wages. 


The Good Husband. 


He will make a good husband, whose 
character wc are now to present. 

His love to his wife wcakeneth not his 
ruling her, and his ruling lesseneth not his 
łoviug her. Whereforc he avoideth all 
fondnesse, (a sick love, to be praised in 
none, and pardoned only in the newły 
married,) whereby more have wilfully be- 
trayed their command, then ever lost it by 
their wives” rebellion. 

He is constant unto his wife, and confident 
of her; and sure where Jealousie is the 
jailour, many break the prison, it opening 
more wayces to wickednesse then it stop- 
peth; so tha where it findeth one, it 
maketh ten dishonest. 

He alloweth her meet maintenance, but 
measures it by his own estate: nor will he 
give lesse, nor can she ask more. Which 
allowance, if shoster than her deserts, and 
his desire, he lengthŚneth out with his 
cousteous carriage unto her, chiefly in her 
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sickness, then not so much word-pitying 
her, as providing necessaries for her. 

That she may not intrench on his prero- 
gative, he maintains her propriety in femi- 
nine affairs==yea, therein he follows her ad- 
vice. Canses that are properly of feminine 
cognizance he suffers her finally to decide, 
not so much as permitting an appeal to 
himzelf, that their jurisdictións mhy not 
interfere. 

He isącareful that the wounds bdetwiać 
them take not ayre, and de publickły known 
Jarres concealed are half reconciled ; 
which, if generally known, 'tis a double 
task, to stop the brcach at home, and 
men's mouths abroad. To this end, he 
never pe) reproves her. An dpen 
reproof puts her to do penance beforp all 
that are present; after which, many study 
rather revenge than retormation. 

He keeps her iu the wholesome igno- 
rance of unnecessary secrets. They will 
not be starved with the iynorance, who 
perchance may surfeit with the knowledge 
of weighty counzells, too heavy for the 
weaker sex to bear. He knows little who 
will tell his wife all he knows. 

He beats not his wife after his death. One 
having a shrewd wife, yet loth to use her 
hardly in his life-time, awed her with telling 
her that he would beat her when he was 
deud,—meaning, that be would ledve her 
no maintenance. This humor is unworthy 
a worthy man, who will endeavour to pro- 
vide her a competent estate ; yet he that 
impoverisheth his children go eńrich his 
widow, destroyes a quick hedge, to make 
a dcud one. 8 


The Good JF idow. 


Conceive her to have buried her husband 
decently, according to his quality and con- 
dition, and let us see how she behaveth 
herself afterwards. 

fer grief for her husband, tho reall, is 
maderate.  xcessive was the sorrow of 
King Richard the Second, beseeming him 
neither us king, man, nor Christian, who 
so fervently loved Anna. of' Bohemia, his 
qacen, that when she died at Shean, in 
Narrey he both cursed the place, and also, 
out of madnesse, overthrew the whole 
house. 

But our widow's sorrow js no storm, but a 
still rain. Indced some foolishly discharge 
the surplusage of their passions on them- 
selves, tearing their bair, so that their 
friends coming to the fanórali, know not 
which most to bemoan, the dead husband 
or be dying widow. Yet commonly it 
comes to pass, that sach widow's grief is 
quickly emptyed, which streameth out at 
so large a vent ; whilest their tears that 
but drop, will hold running a long time, 

She continues a competciui time in her 
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widow's estate. Anciently they were at 
least to live out their *annum lucths,” 
their year of sorrow. But as sonie erro- 
neously compute the long lives of the Pa- 
triarchs before the flood, not by solary, 
but lunary years, making a moę.eth a year ; 
so many overhasty widows eut their years 
of mourning very short, and within a few 
weeks make post speed to a second mar- 
riage. i 

Though-going abroad sometimes alout her 
businesse, she never makes it her dusinesse 
to go abroad. lndeed mun goeth forth to 
his labour, and a widow in civill affairs is 
often forced to act a double part of man 
and woman, and must go abroad to soli- 
cite her businesse in person, what she 
cannot do by the proxie of her friends. 
Yet even then, she ts most carefull of her 
credit, and tender of her mmodesty, not 
impudently thrusting into the society of 
men. 

Ske loves to look on her htusband's picture 
in the children he hath left her, not foolishly 
fond over them, for their father's suke, 
(this were to kill them in honour of the 
dead,) but giveth them careful] education. 
Her husband's friends ure ever her wel- 
comest guests, whom she entertaineth with 
her best cheer, and with honourable men- 
tion of their friend's and her husband's 
memorie. 

1f she can speak but little goud of him, she 
speaketh but little of him. So handsomely 
oldinę up her discourse, that his virtues 
are shewn outwards, and his vices wrapt 
up in silence. 

She puttećh her especiall confidence in 
God's providence. Sareły, if he be a * fa- 
ther to the fatherlesse,” it must needs follow, 
that he is an husband to the widow. And 
therefore she seeks to gain and kcep his 
love unto her, by her constant prayer and 
religious life. 

She will not morgage her first husband's 
pawns, thereby to purchase the good will of 
u second. If she marrieth (for which she 
hath the apostle'» licence, not to suy man- 
date, * 1 wili that the younger widows 
marry,”) she will not abridge her children 
of that which jastly belongs unto them. 
Surely a broken faith to the former is but 
a weak foundation to build thereon a 
loyall affection to a latter love. Yet, if 
she becomes a mother-in-law, there is no 
difierdnce betwixt her carriage to her own 
and her second husband's thildren, save 
that she is severest to her own, over whom 
she hath the sole jurisdiction. And, if her 
second husband'a children by a former 
wife commit a fault, she had rather bind 
them over to answer for it before their 
own father, than to correct them herself, 
to avoid all suspicion of hard using 
them. > 
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Net J8ooks. 


VISITN TO REMARKABLE PLACES, 
WILLIAM HOWITT. 
[Fais book belongs to a class of works 
which it woudd afford us much pleasure to 
see * inerease and multiply,'”” far beyond 
our present anticipation. Their influence 
upon every grade of readers must be ex- 
tremely beneficial: they must encourage 
kindly feelings and interchanges of aflec- 
tion between the rich, the moderately 
wealthy, and the educated poor ; which, 
after all the vapouringa of scheming econo- 
mists, are * the Roman cement * of social 
life, and the best security for ita broad 
and almost universal happiness. In this 
strange age, when the quicksands of time 
fleet so fast, and one surprise succeeds 
another with such rapidity as to favonr an 
electrical theory of socicty—the value of 
any work written with the object of en- 
dearing to us the glory of the pust, must, 
therefore, prove an acceptable service : and 
to cherish respect for places hallowed by 
time and circumstance, or association 
with genius ; * oldhalls, battle-fields, and 
scenes illustrative of striking passages in 
Fnglish history and poetry,” such as Mr. 
Howitt describes it to be his aim to com- 
memorate ; is at once an amiable and 
)leasant exercise of ingenuity, which we 
hope to see repnid in other sense than in 
extent of fame; for, the volume before us 
is but the commencement of a series, 
upon the execution of which the author 
appears to have set his mind and heart. 
The * Visits,” in this volume, are to 
Penshurst, the Field of Cullvden, Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, and the Haunts of Shak- 
speare; Combe Abbey, Lindisfarne, Flodden 
Field, and other scenery of Marmion; 
Bolton Priory, Hampton Court, Compton- 
Winyates, Tintagel, Staffa, and lona; 
Edge-Hill, Stonyhurst, Winchester, Wot- 
ton Hall, and Kilmorac. The reader 
will, perchance, observe thet, of many of 
these ** places,” enough is already known: 
but, strange to say, the infąrmation re- 
lating to places much freqnented is gene- 
rally faulty in proportion to its copiousness. 
Of the design of the work we have 
sufiiciently spoken. lts execution must 
be considered somewhat unequal: with 
considerable research for material, and 
taste, and jadgment in their eonstruction ; 
with some neat'criticism, and much of the 
philosophie spirit which the subjects natu- 
rally enkindle ; there are occasional traces 
of haste and lax composition, which dis- 
figure a work of lasting interest,such as we 
rank the /”isifs to Remarkable Places. The 
tone of the author is altogether liberal: the 
encomiunmus of the good are not grudgingly 
(given, nor are reflestions on the bad 
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sparingly withheld. There are bluntness, 
heartiness, and sincerity, and occasional 
pleasantry, which resuscitate, as it were, 
the interest of the places visited; und 
what with the author's acknowledged taste 
and verisimilitude in description, and the 
artist's (S$. Williams's) graphie skill, —the. 
volume has altogether that renaissance 
style włtich is just now so popular. 

We proceed to a few extraets, which, 
from a work of such details as the present, 
must, necessarily, be *faw and far be- 
tween.”'] 

+ The Sidneys of Penshurst. 


England, amongst her titled familieg, 
can point to none more illustrious than 
that Ot Sidney. It is a name which car- 
ries with it the attestation of its genuine 
nobilicy. Others are of older standing in 
the realm. It is not one of those to be 
found on the roll of Battle Abbey. The 
first who bore it in England is said to have 
come hither in the rcign of Henry III. 
'Tlere are others, too, which have mounted 
much higher in the scale of mere rank; 
but it may be safely said that there is none 
of a truer dignity, nor more endeared to 
the spirita of Englishmen. In point of 
standing and alliance, there is hardly one 
of our old and most celebrated families 
with which it will not be found to be 
connected. Warwick, Leicester, Essex, 
Northumberland, Pembroke, Carlisle, Bur- 
leigh, Sutherland, Rutland, Strangford, 
Sunderland, are some of the families 
united by blood or marriage with the house 
and fortunes of the Sidneys. The royal 
blood of England runs in the vcins of thcir 
children. But it is by a far higher nobility 
than that of ancient descent, or martial 
or political power, that the name of Sid- 
ncy arrests the admiration of Englisbmen. 
It is one of our great watchwords of liberty. 
It is one of the household words of English 
veneration. It is a name hallowed b 
some of our proudest historical and literary 
associations ; identified in the very staple 
of our minds with a sense of high prin- 
ciple, magnanimity of sentiment, and ge- 
nerous and heroic devotion to the cause of 
our country and of man. When we would 
express, in a few magical syllables, all that 
we feel and comprehend of patriotism and 
genius, the names that rush involuntarily 
to our lips are those of Milton, Hampden, 
Sidney, and such men. It is a glorious 
distinction for gne family to have given 
one such name to its coumtry: but it is the 
happiness of the house of Sidney to num- 
ber more than one such in its line, and to 
have enriched our literature with a bril- 
liant constellation of names, both male 
and female, that*have been themselves 
poco, or the admired theme of poeta; 
iterary, or the friends of all the literary 
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and learned of their times. They were 
not merely of the aristoeracy of rank, but 
of the aristocracy of mind; and it ia from 
that cause, and that alone, that their 
name is embedded like a jewel in the 
golden framework of the language. 


The Field of Culloden. 


The moment that our summer' tourists 
enter the great Caledonian Canal, one of 
the most magnificent, and now one of the 
most accessible routes „which they cun 
take, thcy are in the very cradle of the 
Rebellion of forty-five. Right ang left of 
those beautiful lochs over which they sail, 
ia the głens and recesses of the wild hills 
around them, dwell the clans that curried 
such alarm into England. The aeet p: 
of Lochaber, Moidart, and Badenoch, sent 
forth their mountaineers at the first sum- 
mons of their Prince. Not a splintered 
mountain towers in view, nor a glen pours 
its waters into the Glen More nan Albin, 
or Great Glen of Scotland, but bears on it 
some trace or tradition of those times. 
Fort William, Fort Augustus, the shattered 
holds of Inverlochy, Invergary, Glen Mo- 
riston, all call them to your remembrances. 
It was here that Lochiel called them 
around the standard of Charles; it was 
here they gathered in their strength, and 
drove out every Saxon, except tlłe garri- 
son of Fort William ; and it was here that 
the troops of the bloody Duke of Cumber- 
land came at his command, and blasted 
the whole region with fire and Śword. It 
is wonderful how nature, ih ninety years, 
can so completely have reclotlfed the val- 
leys with wood, and turned onee more 
that black region of the shadow of death 
into so smiiing a paradise. When you 
ascend to the justly celebrated Fall of 
Foyers, you are again reminded of forty- 
five, by pussing the house of Frazer of 
Foyers; and, as you upproach Inverness, 
yon only get nearer to the startling catas- 
trophe of the drama. Your whole course 
has been through the haunts of the Ca- 
mćrons, the Macdonalds, the Grants, the 
Macphersons, and Frazers, the rebel clans 
of forty-five,—and it leads you, as it did 
them, to the Muir of Culloden. 

a * . * 


Though ninety years.have passed since 
the battle of Culloden, the field ia ebvered 
with the marks of that day, The moment 
you set foot on the scene of action, you 
recogniże every,position df the contending 
armies, and the objeets which surrounded 
them. The night hefore.the battle, Prince 
Charles and his officers lodged in Culloden 
House. There stands Culloden, restored 
and beaqtified siące tlen, bat oceupying 
the 'same site, and snrronnded by tle same 
wood. The hattle took place bctwecn 
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this house and an extensive enclosure on 
the moor, the north wall of which screened 
the right fiank of the Highlend army. 
This wall the English troops partly pulled 
down, and raked the flank of the rebels 
with such a murderous fire qf artillery as 
cut down almost every man, and caused 
the almost instantaneous rout of the right 
wing. The mouldering remains of that 
old and shattered wall still stretch across 
the moor in the very course laid down in 
the original plans of the battle. In the 
centre of the place of action the ground 
was hollow and bogyy. The ground is 
now sound, but you see plainly the hollow 
extent of the morass. 


Skakspeare and his Commentatora. 

The commentators on Shakspcare have 
puzzled themselves I about 
some of the plainest matters of his text, 
and about none more than the identity of 
the dewberry. ln the Midsummer Night's 
Icam, Titania tells the fairies to be kind 
to Bottom: 
« Be kind and courteous to this gentleman; 

Hop in his walks, and gambol in his eyes; 

Feed him with apricocks and dewberries, 

With purple grapes, figs, and mulberries ; 

The honey-baga steal from the humble-bees,” śce. 

These same dewberries have cost the 
expounders of his text a world of tronble. 
As apricots, rapas, and figs are very good 
things, they could not bring their fancies 
to believe that the fairies would feed Bot- 
tom on aught less dainty, even though he 
yearned hungrily after good oats and a 
bundle of hay. AN kinds of fruits were 
run over in the scałe of delicacies, and not 
finding any of the finer sorts which ever 
bore the name of dewberry, they at last 
sagely concluded that it must be a goose- 
berry, because the gooseberry is only once 
mentioned as a gooseberry in all his 
dramas. A wise conclusion! What a pity 
that those laborious and ingenious com- 
ruentators would but step occasionally out 
of their studies, and go into Shakspeare's 
own neighbourhood, and hear the pea- 
santry therę talk. They would not only 
have long ago discovered what a dewherry 
is, but might hear many a phrase and pro- 
verb that would have thrown more light 
on the text of Shakspeare, than will ever 
streum in through a library window in 
half a century. A dewberry is a species 
of blackberry, bat of a larger grain, of a 
finer acid, and having upon it a purple 
błoom like the viołet plum. It is a fruit 
well known by that name to botanists 
(rubus cesius), and by that name it has 
always been well known by the common 
people in the midland ceounties. Aa 1 
walked round the orchard of Ann Hath- 
away, I was quite amused to sce it growing 
płentifully on the kanks ; and, taking upĄ, 
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spri of it with some berries on it, 1 asked 

alnost cvery countryman and coguntry- 
woman wltom I met during the day, what 
they called that fruit. In cvery instance, 
they at once replied, < the dewherry. 
While I was żn that neighbourhood I re? 
peatedly'usked the peasantry if they knew 
such a thing as a dewberry. ln every 
case, they replied, *'To be sure, it is like 
a blackberry, ouly its grains are larger, 
and it is more like a mulberry.” A very 
good description. * Yes,” said others, * it 
grows low on the banks; it grows plenti- 
fully all about this country.” So much for 
all the critical nonsense about the dew- 
berry. 

CComhe Abbey, FFarwiekshire. 

This pleasant oli mansion, the seat: of 
the Earl of Craven, which lies about four 
miles from Coventry, besides its own par- 
ticalar attractions as a good specimeń of 
an old monastie building, and containing 
a considerahle numher of valnable paiat- 
ings, lying also in a pleasant park, and 
rctaining its gardens in their primitive 
sinte "making it altogether a very agree- 
able spot to visit on a summer's day, with 
cheerful hearts and chcerfal friends—has 
a great deul of interest attached to it, 
through its having been the scene of some 
of the earliest and latest fortunes of the 
Princess Elizabeth, the daughterofJames1., 
and Queen of Bohemia. It was hence that 
the conspirators of the Gunpowder Plot 
endeavoured to seize and carry her oft 
when a mere girl, and it was hither she 
returned, after all the trouhles of her most 
troublesomie and disastrous reign, and cn- 
Joyed the onły peaceful days of her exist- 
ence. Elizabeth was a Stuart, and, like 
the rest of her family. was doomed to 
drink deep of misfortunes; but, strictly 
virtuous and highly amiable, Providence 
scemed to concede to her what so few of 
her family were permitted, or, indeed, de- 

e sServed, a qniet termination of a stormy 
life. If ever the finger of an ill fute, luid 
on evil deeds, was, however, manifest, it 
was not merely in her family, but in the 
tamilies of those who were concerned in the 
attempt to carry her off from this place. 
Such were the singular fortunes connected 
with thnt circumstaneec. and its great cause, 
the Grunpowder Plot, that, perhaps, no 
other spot of the strangely eventful sqil of 
lngland can shew more remarkable ones. 

. . * . 


Perhaps so many portraits of the Stuart 
family are not to be met with in any one 
place besides, as these which were chiefły 
collected by the affectjon of Elizabeth. 
There is none, indeed, like the grand 
equestrian Vandykes of Charles I. at 
Warwick Castle, Windsor, and Hampton 
„Court; but there are many of a high cha- 
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racter, and some nowhere else to be found. 
These render a visit to Combe well worth 
making ; but, besides these, the Abbey con- 
tnins many admirabłe subjects by first-rate 
masters. Wandyke, Rubens, Carravagio, 
liely, Kueller, Brughel, Teniers, Mere- 
veldt, Paul Veronese, Rembrandt, Llol-, 
bcin, and Albert Durer. Amongst them 
I may pkrtiicularly mention fine and cha- 
racteristie portraits of Sir Kenelm Digby, 
Sir Tbomas More, General Monk, Lord 
Stfafford, Vandyke by himself, Hon- 
thorst. by himself: heads ef the Saxony 
Reformęrs, by a Saxon artist; Lot and his 
daughter, by Michael Angelo. There ia, also, 
a very curious old picture of a lady with a 
goldeA drinking<horn in her hand, and u 
Latin Jegend ot Count Otto, who, hunting 
in the forest, and seeing this lady, asked 
te drink out of her horn, for he was dread- 
fully athirst; bunt, on looking into it, he 
was suspicious of the lignor, and pouring 
it hehiud him, part of it fell on his horse, 
and took off the hair like fire. 

The Gallery is a fine óld wainscoted 
room ; the cloisters are now adorned with 
projectiną antlers of stags, and black- 
jacks. "here are old tapestry, old pnint- 
ings, old cabineta, one made of ebony, 
tortoise-shell, and gold; and the honse 
altogether has that air, and those vestiges 
of old times, which must, independent of 
its connevion with the Queen of Bohemia, 
give it great interest in the eyes of the 
lovers of old English houses, and of the 
traces of past generations. 


THE COMIC LATIN GRAMMAR. 

[As a relief to the recent disquietudes of 
Black Monday, we are induced to return 
to this sparkling educational burlesque ; 
as the p aybills say, *in consequence ot 
repeated inquiries at the Box-office. '| 


Of an ddverb. 
Cesar maułłóm conturbavit indigenas. 
Cesar much astonisheu the natives. 

[The illustrative wood-cnt is very smart 
— nigger (Cesar) in an oyster-room, be- 
giuning his fourth dozen of natives, p. 201. | 

Conjunctions are thus used. Ova eż lar- 
dnm, eygs and bacon. Dimidium dimi- 
diumgue, half-and-half. Amor eć demen- 
tia, lore and madgess. 

Of a Preposition.—Sometimes a prepo- 
sition is joined in composition with ano- 
ther word, as prostratus, knocked down— 
floored. * ż 

 Tullius ab aquario prostratns est. 

Tuliy was knocked down by a waterman. 

The Interrogative. — Remember. that 
the use of the interrogatives who? and 
what? however jótifiaple in gramunar, ia 
very impertinent in conversation. What, 
for ćxmnple, can be more ill-bred than to 
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say, Who are you? Indeed, most questions 
are ill mannercd, We do not' speak of 
such expressions as, Has your mother sold 
her mangłe ? and the like, used onły by 
persons who have never asked themselves 
where they expect to go to? but of all un- 
„necessary demands whatever. ** Sir,” said 
the great Dr. Johnson, * it is uncivil to be 
continually asking, Why is' a dóg's tail 
short, or why is a cow's tail long.” 

Nominative and Ferb. — The nominative 
case of pronouns is wArely expresscd, 
except for the sake of distinction or em- 
phasis, as— e 

Tu es exquisitus, fi es. 
© You're anice man, you are. 

Sometimes an adverb with a genitive 
case stands in the place of the nomirative, 
as— 

Partim astutorum mordebantur, 
Part of the knowing ones were bit. 

We must contend that the above is a 
racy observation. 

Kxception to the Rule.—A verb placed 
between two nominative cases of different 
numhers, is not like a donkey betwcen 
two stacks of hay, it makes choice of one 
or the other, and agrees with it, as— 

Amygdalae amare venenum es/, 
Bitter almondS s poison. 

We have written the English beneath 
the Latin. Perhaps it may be imagined 
that we think good English bencaćh us. 

Substantive and Adjecttue.—Sometimes a 
sentence p the place of a'substan- 
tive ; the adjective being placed in the 
neuter gender, as— * 

Audito reginam leones coenantes visisse : 

It being heard that Her Majesty had gone to see 
the lions at supper. 

Construction of Nouns Substanttve. — 
When two subatantires of a different sig- 
nification meet together, the latter is put 
in the genitive case, as— 

Ulysses lumen Cyclopis extinxit: 
Ulysses doused the glim of the Cyclops. 

A genitive case is sometimes placed 
alone ; the preceding substantive being 
understood by the figure ellipsis, as— 

Ubi ad magietri veneris, cave verbum de porco:” 

When you are come to the master's (house), not a 
word about the pig. 

Considering that a secret is a pzg, it is 
singular that hetraying one should be 
called letting the cać out of the bag. 

wo substantives respesting the same 
thing are put in the same case, as— 

__ Telemachum, jnvenem bona indolis, Calypso ex- 
istimavit. 

Calypso thought Telemachus a nice young man. 

By the way, what a mice young man 
Virgil makes ont Marcellus to have been! 

Praise, dispraiwe, or the quality ef a 
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thing is placed in the ablative, and also in 
the genitive case, as= 

Vir paucorum verborum et magni appetitus : 

A. man of few words and'large appetite. 

Paterfamilias. Vir multis miseriis ; 

„ść A father of a family. A man of many woeś, 

The man of most woes, fiowever, is a 
hacknęy-coachman. 

Opus, necd, and usus, need, require an 
ablative case, as— 

Didoni marito opus erat; 

Dido had need of a husband. 

JEnee ceni usus erat: 

fBmneas had need of a dinner. 
But opus appcars to be sometimes placed 
like an adjective for necessarius, neces- 
sary, AS 

Regi Anthropophagorum coquus opus cst: 

The King of the Cannibal Islands wants 4 cook. 
Which would serve his purpose best—a 
valet-de-chambre who dresses men, or a 
wit who roasźs them? 

lenitive Case after dAdjectine. — Adjec- 
tives which signify desire, knowledge, me- 
mory, fear, and the contrary to these, 
require a genitive case, as— 

Mens tempestatum przescia: 

A mind foreknowing the weather, 
A piece of sea-weed has often, heretofore, 
bcen used as a barometer ; but it is only 
of late that this purpose bas been an- 
swered by a wurpkhy. 

Nouns partitive, nouns of number, nouns 
comparative and superlative, and certain 
adjectives put partitively, require a geni- 
tive case, from which, also, they take their 
gender; as— 

Utrum horum mavis accipe: 

Take which of those two things you had rather. 
So Queen Eleanor gave Fuir Rosamond 
her choice between the dagyer and the 
bowl of poison. This, to our mind, would 
have been like choosing a tree to be 
hanged on. 

[As an illustration, may be added the 
piece, * Take this, or this,” from Barnett's 
opera of Fair Htosamond.] 

Secundus sometimes requires a dative 
case, A= , 

Haud ulli veterum virtute secundus; 

Inferior to none of the ancients in valour. 
Surely Virgil, in saying this, had an eye to 
a hero, whose fame has been perpetuated 
in the verses of a luter poet. 

'« $oma talk of Alexander, and some of Pericles, 


Of Conon and Lysander, and Ajcibiades ; 
But of all the gallant heroes, tlierec's none for to 
? 


compare. 
With my ri-fol-de-riddle-iddle-lol to the British 
grenadier!” 

Nouns of Con.—Y ou must coż all such 
words attentively before you can construe 
well, or the consequence will be, that you 
will be cozsiderably blown up, if not con- 
foundedly flogged. , 
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Pertodicalz. 





THE ENGLISH BIJOU ALMANACK roR 1840. 

[To the untiring ingenuity of Mr. 
Schloss, are-we indebted for the introdute- 
tion of this tasteful exotic into our parterre 
of annuals. Its parental editor, however, 
was the highly-gifted L. E. L.: it was with 
her a pet Ziźtórażre, und she isknown to have 
regarded it as * the prettiest of her tasks.” 
With the Almanack for 1839, the series 
edited by L. E. L. has terminated; the 
volume for the present year being the 
first of a New Series, edited by Mr. 
Lover, author of Rory O'More, and, cer- 
tainly, one of the most graceful lyrists of 
his day. One of his best pieces iu the 
oresent A lmanack is the following, to his 
amented predecessor :— 


To the Memory of L. E. L. ' 


Ilow many the tear will shed, 
When on this page they look, * 
And thy cold doom is read , 
ln thine own tiny book. 
The little gem, while thine, 
With graceful joy was bright, 
The tcarful task is mine, 
With grief to dim its light, 


Untimcely was thy fall, 
sambitter'd was thy fate— 
Oh, that a leaf so small 
Should tell of grief so great! 
qT'he portraits are those of the Inchess 

of Sutherland ; Mrs. S. €. Hall, whose Maid 
Marian is just now rivetting some hun- 
dreds of readers to thcir firesides ; Madame 
Persiani, whom Laporte assures us is to 
be with us *imnmediately after the first 
week in March ;*' Thomas Moore, Esq. ; 
Sir Martin Archer Shee, P. R. A.; and 
W. C. Macready, FEsq. By the way, 
is Mr. Lorer aware of the neat witticism 
he has accomplishced in the last line of his 
tribute to Persiani ? 


« That fairy foun£ was a łype of thee:*— 


the general reader not being aware that 
« fount” or *font' is the technical 
designation of any set or, quantity of 
printing types. "The allusion to Macready, 
our first, /iterary tragedian, having 

' Restored, the glory of the stage; 

Redeem'd what stigmatized an age — 
may be somewhat anticipatory for prosy 
people, though not for the poetical., We 
1ave not space to quote from the remain- 
ing tributes, which are, at once, grace- 
m spirited and charmingly character- 
istic. 

The Almanack is bound, as hitherto, in 
an illuminated case; and * reposeth 
within a morocco casket, upon a white 
velvet Żiż ; whilst, to suit * all sights,” as 
the spectacle-dealers say, a liliputian 
„ reading-glass is here the * Companion to 
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the Almanack.” It is altogether a very 
elegant trifie for the mantel, the console, 
the encoigneur, or the boudoir table. With 
each copy of the Almanack is presented 
a Miniature Portrait, engraved on steel, of 
Prince Albert=a tiny gem for an album.] 


Gbituarp. 





IN Galignant's Messenger, January 4, we 
regret to find recorded the death of Mrs. 
Boddington, whowe name has just become 
known to the world, by a volume of poems, 
lately» published. Mrs. Boddington was 
likewise the author of S/żgkć Reminiscences, 
and other prose works, which not only en- 
title"her to the highest place in that class 
of literature to which these works belong, 
but stamp her as the originator of a style 

sof descriptive narrative peculiarly her 
own; in which we admire a wonderful 
power of depicting nature, great origin- 
ality, a variety and an endless flow of 
fancy, a happy mixture of pathos and 
sober thought, with delightful cheerfulness 
and enthusiam, a sunniness of mind shin- 
ing throughout, and a pen * thick-drop- 
ping with beauty and gladness.” "Those 
who delight in the simplicity, feeling, and 
quaintness of the earlier writers, must hail 
the volume of Poems just referred to, as a 
revival of a taste fust fading away, and, 
untortunately, too often replaced by mere- 
tricious and affected extravagance. 


„ Vatietieg, 





Prince Esterhazy.—The house of Esterhazy is, 
probably, the most magnificent of non-regnant 
houses in the world. That jacket of jackets, which 
is said to cost the Prince £100 in wear and tear 
every time it is put on, has already impressed the 
Kngiish public with the extent of his possessions ; 
but the impression falls short of the reulity. His 
estates contain 130 villages, forty towns, and thirty- 
four castles. He has four country-houses a8 big as 
Chatsworth, within an hours ride of one another; 
one of them, Esterhiz, contains 360 rooms for 
visitors, and a theatre. The well-known story of the 
Princes reply to the Lord of Holkham, who, after 
exhibiting a flock of 2,000 sheep, inquired if he 
could shew as many—'* My shepherds are more nu- 
merous than your sheep ”*—turns out to be literally 
true: there are 2,500 shepherds on his estates. 
But, as a lady of the neighbourhood observed to Mr. 
Paget—* Les Esterhazy font tout en grand: le feu 
prince a doić deux ceni maftresses, et pensionnć cent 
enfans ilićgitimes.” <lhey have a regular grenadier 
guard in their pay, and the right of life and death on 
their estates.—Quarteriy Ieview. 


Spoiled Child.—*'" [I am, perhaps, a łeciie spoilt, 
but that is not tą be wondered at, considering the 
fuss people make about me.”-aLady Blessington. 

Vanity full-blown.—4* Any woman but me would 
have had her head turned by the homage I have 
received. Ever since my infancy, warriors, states- 
men, poeta, and men of letters, have joined in de- 
claring me the most peerless of my sex. But Iam 
not at all spoilt by tt. Ng! I have never lost the 
beautiful simplicity of my character, that exquisite 
sensibility which has rendered me so popular. How 
you will love me when you know me better. "—/bid, 
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Ancieni MSS.—M. Didron, during his recent 
archmological tour in Greece and Turkey, discovered 
a Greek MS. about 900 years old, containing a series 
of religious monumental paintings. This document, 
found at Mount Athos, gives full instructions Conu- 
cerhing all the subjęcta and persons appropriate to 
be painted in churches, witli the proper age, Cos- 
tune, and attributes of each figure. Another UCZ 
cohtaining similar instructions, in religious archi- 
tectnre, is believed, by M. Didron, to exist at Adri- 
anople.—7imes. : : 

Johnsoa's Lives of the Poets.—The proof-sheets of 
this charming work were:read aloud by Mrs. Thrale 
to Dr. Johnson, at Streatham ; and the discussionę, 
to which they Jed, were, in tlie highest degree, 
entertaining. 


A Toast.—General Paoli, dining one day at Gtreat- 
ham, with Mrs. Thrale, obtained leave to give *' one 
toast,” and then, with amiling pomposity, proposed 
«© The Great Vagabond,” meaning to designate, Dr. 
Johnson as *The Rambler.” 


Bas Bleu Sorielies. "The first of these Socfeties 
was instituted at Bath, by a few of the leśling 
literati of the Jatter Łalf of the last century. It 
owed its name to an apology made by Mr. Stilingileet, 
in declining to accept an invitation to a literary 
niceting at Mrs. Vesey's, from not being, he said, in 
the habit of displaying a proper equipment for an 
cvening assembly  * Pho, pho?” cried she,with her 
well known, yet always original, simpiicity, while 
she looked inquisitively at him and his accoutre- 
ments; "don't mind dress! Come in your blue 
stockings!" With these words, humorously re- 
peating them as he entered the apartment of the 
chosen coterie, Mr. Śtillingfieet claiined permission 
for appearing according to order. And these words, 
ever after, were fixed, in playful stigma, upon Mrs. 
VeBey”s associations. 


Buying a title.—The price of the title of Baron 
in Hungary is £2,000, and that of Count 65,000; 
but Buron Słultz was compelled to pay £10,000; 
which strikes us to be exceedingly unjust. Accord- 
ing to the old adage, he ought to have paid nine 
times less— Quarterly Review. 

George III.—Madame D'Arblay describes George 
III. as a perfectly natura] man, who had % true taste 
for what, in a court—or, in truth, out of one—is so 
rarely to be met with—an unsophisticated character. 


Chelsea „if is proverbially salubrions; Doctors 
Arbuthnot, SŚloanc, Mcad, Cadogan, Farquhar, śe. 
having given it medical cciebrity, in making it their 
chosen residence. 

Lichfield is cełebrated for containing the house 
where Dr. Johuson was born, and his father kept a 
bookseller's shop; the house where Garrick lived, 
and his elder brother died ; and the birth-place, or, 
at least, residence, of Dr. James, inventor cf the 
fever powder. In tle cathedral are two beautiful 
monuments; one to Garrick, put up by his widow; 
and another to Johnson, erected by his friends. 


<a gand Lamp.—Herschel calculated the difference 
between the light of an Argand lamp and a single 
candle to be as sixteen to one. 


Prohibitrd Literature.—We are accustomed to 
read much abuse of the interdict of Government, 
on certain books published upon the Contińent; 
though, probably, without understanding the precise 
cause of such „ step. Thus, in Austria—" Tord By- 


„ Ton's works are prohibited, chiefiygon account of the 
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notes and letter, ingwhbich the Austrian govern- 
ment is bitterly assailed; bnt every booksejler of 
note keeps a large number of copies aniongst his 
stock, and has the jmplied sanction of the pałice for 
disposing óf them. It is not information, inquiry, 
speculation, ar po: unsophisticated litera- 
ture, ór pure stlence, that theeitmperial cabinet is 
anxious to exclude : buttihe iutemperate discussion 
of pwlitical queatlons-—dangerous enough in any 
country, but useless, as well as langerou, in one 
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where the people neither have, nor wish to have, 
any active or direct share whatever in the mak.ug 
of their laws, or the direction of their gafairs.— 
Quarierly Review. 


P:zarro.—Mr. Pitt was acenstomed to relate, very 
plegsantly, an amusing anecdote, of a total brcach of 
mófnory in some Mrs. Lloyd, a laj", or nominal 
housekeeper of Kensington Palace :—'' Being in com- 
pany,” he said, '*with Mr. Sheridan, without recol- 
lecting hiuin, while Pizarro was the topie of discus- 
sion, she said to him, "and so this fine Pizarro is 
printed?" "Yeg, so 1 hear,” said Sherry. 'And 
did you ever in your lifć read such stuff? cried she. 
«Why, I believe it's bad enouzh, quoth Sherry ; 
<but, at least, Madam, you must allow is very 
loyal' *Ah' cried she, shaking her head 'loyal? 
you don't know its author so well as I do.” ” 

Literary Labour. —Dr. IBurncy wrote the musical 
articles of the enlarged edition ol Chamlers's Cycta- 
pzd, and, to fulfl his engagement, generally rosc 
at five or six o'clock every inorning, in his seventy- 
sixth year. 

Rewards of Genius.—Mr. Fox and Mr.  irku 
ciearly held, that men of science and letters should, 
in all great Btates, be publicly encouraged, withont 
wounding their feelings by shackling tlicir op uions. 

Rath Wulers.—It is worthy of notice, and greatly 
in fatour of the Bath waters, for paralvtie af 4, 
that Dr. Rurney never had a return vi Mis a g 
seizure of the hand; and never, tv the :. "o. hiz 
life, which was prolonged several vo, aday 
other paralytic attack. 

Ancient Epitaph at Edmonton. 

« Erth goyth upon erth, as mold upon inold, 

Erth goyth upon erth, al glysterynge in gold; 
As thogh erth to erth ne'r turn shold, 
And yet must erth to erth soner than he w 

Penny Postage.—l cere is a specimen of th. work 
ing of the new system. A Correspondent has ' 
us, from Blandford, in Dorset, some lines upot uunis 
said Penny Postage, which appeared in 16 news 
papers a few wceks since. The original Brandford 
postage was about 10d.; and, but for the ro, * tion, 
the sheet of paper, the penny postage, and ou. „inc. 
would have bęen saved. 

Chelsea Buns appear to have been manufac '1.d 
upon the same spot for more than 150 years. 


Mimic Folcances.—The volcanic exhibi' ns a. 
«the Surrey Zoologica] Gardens,” probam, had 
their origin In the Ranelagh spectacles of tle last 
century. for, in 1792, was shewu in the above gar- 
dens a beautiful representation of Mount Lae, ith 
the flowing of the lava The height of the boarded 
work which represented the mountain, was about 
cighty feet ; and the whole exlnbited a *ecy curicis 
specimen of machinery and pyrotechnics. 


Royal Marriages.—Bishop Compton exposed him- 
self, by his zeal for the Protestant religion, to the 
resentment of King James, by whom he was Sus- 
pendcd from his ćpiscopa: functions. He had, how- 
ever, soon afterwards the satisfaction śl placing tle 
crown on the Prince of Orange's head, having, some 
years before, performed the marriage ceremony 
betwcen him and his ilnstrious consort ; whose 
sister, (afterwards Queen Anne,) he united also to 
Prince George of Denmark, 


Łoveg Sorrow. —Pride may be called in as a useful 
auxiliary to assist a woman to bezr up against the 
inconstancy or the injustice of hór lover, but few 
can withstand his sorrow ; for no weapon in the 
whole armory of love is so dangerous to a female 
breast-—Łady Birssinyton. 
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MONUMENT TO 

SIR WALTER SCOTT, GLASGOW. 
„ / VaRrous mectings were held soon after 
"the lamented death of Sir Walter Scott, 
with a view to the erection of monuments 
to his memory ; and the records of those 
mectings, and their results, are adorned 
by many of the noblest and most distin- 
guished names, both of England and of 
Scotland. Jn London, the Lord Bishop of 
Exeter, Sir Robert Peel, and Sir John Mal. 
colm, took a prominent part us speakers: 
in Edinburyh, the Duke of Buccleuch, the 
Marquis of Lotbian, the Earl of Dalhousie, 
the Earl of Rosebery, Lord Jeffrey, (then 
Jadrd Advocate for Scotland), and Professor 
Wilson.* 

The subscription for a monumerń at 
Edinburgh pachad the snm of 66,000 ; hnd 
a rich Gothie cross, with a statue in the in- 
terior, will soon be completed. This de- 
siyn, it will be recollected, illustrated the 
first Number of the Lzterary IF'mrld. 

In Glasgow the subscription amounted 
to about 41,200 : the site chosen was the 
Square of St. George, in the heart of the 
city, wherein were already erected the 
bronze statnes of two of its own most illns- 
trious citizens, Sir John Moore and James 
Watt. The design of the monument to 
Scott, is a lofty triumphal Dorie cqlumn, 
with his figure on the summit; by Mr. 
Burn. The base of the monunent is of 
tusteful design, with antre decorated with 
sculptured masks : the torus is enriched, 
and the shaft fluted: the abacus is 
severely plain ; but the acroter inits centre 
is chastely decorated, and scrves as a 
pedestal for the statue to stand upon. The 
Mlnstrious poet wears the dress of his time, 
which the seulptor has preferred to the un- 
achronism of classic costume. * The 
fouudation-stone of this column was laid 
in October, 1837, by the Lord Provost, the 
City authorities, and the principał mem- 
bers ofthe College. A prayer was delivered 
on the occasion ; and the several spokes- 
men evinced all the patriotie warmth 
which a subject so fraaght with cvery 
pały feeling could scarcely fail to clicit. 

e subscription was exelusively defrayed 
by tbe Glasgowians and natives of the 
County of Lanark;” and their having 
tukcn precedence of the titizens of Edin- 
buręh, has occasioned Dr. Dibdin to re- 
mark: <tle Spartans have here shot a- 
head of tlie Athenians."t e 

«'lhe noblenfn and gentlemen who 
subseribed to the English fund, had 
adopted a sugyestion—-(which originated, 
I believe, with Lord Francis Egerton and 
the Hotnourable John Sżaart Wortley— 
that, in place of Acctiny a cenotaph in 
Westminster Abbey, or a statue or pilar 


* Lockhart's Life of Scott, vol x. p 266 
t Northeru Touz, vol. ii p. 667. 
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elsewhere, the most suitable and respectful 
tribute that could be paid to Sir Walter”s 
memory, would be to discharge all'thc en- 
ceumbrances upon Abbotsford, and entail 
the house, with its library and other arti- 
eles of euriosity eollected by hira, together 
with the lands which he had planted and 
embellished, upon the heirs of his name 
for ever. The sum produced by the sub- 
seription, however, proved inadequate to 
the realization of such a scheme; and, 
after much consultation, it was at length 
settled that the money in the hands ot the 
committee, (between «£7,000 and .£3,000,) 
should be employed to liquidate the debt 
upon the library and museum ; and what- 
ever is over, towards the mortgage on the 
lands. This arrangement has enabled the 
present Sir Walter Scott to secure, in the 
shape originally desired, the permanent. 
preservation at least of the house and its 
inmediate appurtenances, as a memorial 
of tke tastes and habits of the fonnde.. 
The poet's ambition to endow a family 
sleeps with him. But I still hope his suc- 
cessors may be, as long as any of his blood 
remains, the honoured guardians of that 
monument. ** 

Another interesting memorial remains 
to be mentioned. [n the market-place 
of Selkirk, there has been set up. at ihe 
cost of local frieuds and neighbours, a 
statne in freestone by Mr. Alexander 5. 
Ritchie, of Musselburgh, with this in- 
seription :-- 


< ERECTED IN AuGusr, 1839, 
IN PROUD AND AFFECTIONATE REMEMHRANCH 


OF 
SIR WALTER SCOTT, BARONIET, 
SHERIFF OF TH1S COUNTY, 
from 1800 to 1832. 
By Yarrow"s stream Still Jet me stray, 
Though nonę should guide my fceble way; 
Stil feel the breecze down Kttrick brcak, 
Although it chill my withered check.” 
Nevertheless, it js to be regretied that no 
memorial of Seott has yet been placed in 
tbe shrine of our poets and men of genins 
aut Westminster. 


TYRIAN PURPLE, 


SINCE the appearance of the interesting 
notice of this attractive subject ot inquiry, 
in the Literary FForld, (present volume, 
page 278,) we have uscertaincd that, in the 
cbursę of last spring, Dr. Wilde read to 
the Róyal Irish Academy a paper on some 
Discoveries he had made at (Tyre, relating 
to the manufacture of the celebruted Pur- 

le Dye. 

Dr. Wiłde stated, that having been en- 
gaged in investigating the ruins of Tyre, he 
discovered several circular apertures, or 
reservoirs, cut in the solid sandgtone rock, 
elose to the waters' edge,along the sonthern 
shores of the Peninsula. These, in shape. 


* Łockhart's Life of Scott, ui unte. 
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resembled a large pot, and varied in size 
from two to eight feet in diameter, and 
from fear to five deep ; some were in clus- 
ters, others isolated, and several were con- 
nected in pairs by a condnit about a foot 
deep. ny of those reservoirs were 
filled with a breccia solely composed of 
broken-up shells, bound together by carbo- 
nate of lime, and a small trace of stron- 
tian; large heaps of a similar breccia 
were found in the vicinity of the pota. 
This mass, a portion of which Dr. Wilde 
exhibited to the Academy, is exceedinely 
heavy, of adamantine hardness ; and the 
shells of which it is composed appear to 
be all of one species, and, from the sharp- 
ness of their fracture, were evidently 
broken by art and not worn or water- 
washed. 'I'he portions of shell were exa- 
mined by eminent naturalists, and are * 
pronosunced to be the Murex trukcnulus, 
which most conchologists agree was one 
species from which the Tyrian dyee was 
obtained; but until now, no proof could 
be given of ita being the actual shell. 

Dr. Wilde is of opinion, that the reser- 
voirs he discovered were the vats or mor- 
tars in which the shells were broken up, 
iu order to obtain the dye, (which lies ina 
sac in the neck of the moliusc inhabiting 
them,) and shewed that it accurately ac- 
cords with the description of Pliny, who 
states, that the smaller shells (of which 
those in the specimen are cxamples) were 
broken in cerłaia mćills. 


ALEXANDER WILSON. 


[WE regret to have forgotten the title of 
th: publication whence we lately copied 
tle following pleasing lines on Alexander 
W ilson, the celebrated and umiable natu- 
ralisł, who desired that he should be buried 
where the birds might * sing over his 
grave. '] 

In some wild forest shade, | , 
Under some spreading oak, or waving pine, 
Ur old elm, festooned with the gudding vine, 
Let me be laid. 
In this dim, lonely grot, 
No foot, intrusive, will disturb my dust; 
Bnt o'er me songs of the wild birds shall burst, 
Cheering the spot. 
Not amid charnel stones, | 
Or coffins dark, and thick with ancient mould, 
With tattered pall, and fringe of cankercd gold, 
May rest my bones; 8 
But let :he dewy rose, 
'The snowdrop, and the violet lend perfume 
Above the spot, where, in my grassy tomb, 
1 take repose. 


Y car after year, 
Within the silver birch tree o'er me hung, 
The chirping wren shall rear her callow young, 
Shall build her dwelling near. 
And ever, at the purple dawning of the day, 
The Zark shall chant a pealing song above; 
And the shrill guazł, when eve grows dim and grey, 
Shall pipe her hymn Of love. 
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The błackbird and the tkrush, 

The golden orżołe, shall flirt around, 

And waken, with a mellow gust of sound, 
The forost's solemn hush. 


Birds from the distant sca, 
Shall sometimes hither flock, on snowy winęs, 
And soar above my dust in airy rings, 
Singing a dirge to me. 


MARGUERITE DE BOURGOGNE. 
VII.——THE CHILDREN. 


WrkE we cngaged in writing the chroni- 
cles of the pageants and processions of ła 
viezlf8 France, we could well devote one 
chapter to the account of Louis's gorgegus 
entgy into Paris. But we have another 
task to perform—our tale is one of deep 
andyfearful passions, and, as we approach 
its dark and impressive dónouement, we 
would not lengthen it by any compara- 
tively extraneous detail. it will suffice 
to say, that the array of armed knights, 
and fair ladies, and snorting horses, was 
magnificent and imposing ; and that the 
multitnde, having jostled, and pushed, and 
shouted in the streets until they were 
quite hoarse and tired, betook themselves 
to the different marchands de vin, in the 
vicinity of the Louvre, to canvass over 
what fresh changes were likely to take 
lace, and how it was that the stranger, 

uridan, had ridden on the King's left 
hand, as prime minister, whilst Maripni 
had, that morning, exchanged places with 
him at Vincennes.* 

On the evaning subsequent to the King's 
openingecouncij, Marguerite and Gaul- 
thier Daulnay encountered each other, by 
uccident, in the gurdens of the palace. 
The favourite was chafed and irritated; 
he had gained no celne towards the disco- 
very of his brother's assassin ; but, on the 
contrary, had seen his reputed murderer 
raised from the dungeons of' a prison to one 
of the highest powers in the reulm. Let- 
ters-putent from the King, had likewise 
bcen conveyed to Gaulthier, at the close of 
the council, by an officer of the court, con- 
ferring on him the government of Franche 
Comte, with an order ennexed, that he 
should quit Paris on the morrow to take 
posseszion. Ile had indignantly torn the 
document to pięces, and its morsels were 
scattered about the walk. Little passed 
between tle Queen and her courtier, but 
discontented and angry speeches; and she 
was not sorry when the trumpets sum- 
moned Gaulthier, as captain of the guard, 


* Enguerraud de Marigni was finally executed 
on the famous gibbet of Montfaucon, which he had 
himself pasiąa | and of which he was the first 
victim—the Zasż was theg good Coligni. He was 
condemnęd * par ordre du Jłoi Lonis-le-Hutin, a 
Piastigation d'un de ses courtisans. —Epilome His- 
torial des grandes Chroniques de France, fol. 03. 
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to his duty: more especially as she per- 

ceived the new premier advancing towards 

the area of their conference by another 
, allće. 

« [ erave your pardon, Marguerite, for 
interrupting your farewell,” said Buri- 
dan ; for his quick eye had detected (raul- 
thier in conversation with the (Qneen, 
from the windows of the palace; and had 
led him towards them. 

« "hey were no farewell speeches that 

assed between us, Lyonnypt,” replied the 
ia « There is no occasion for them.” 
* How so, Marguerite? * Because he 
is not going to leave us.”' 

« But the King has ordered it in council.”” 

« And 1 forbid it. I promised that you 
should be minister, and I have kept,my 
word ; on the other hand, you sworą to 


leave Gaulthier with me, and now you', 


require his exile. He shall stuy.” 

« [lave you forgotten then,” inquired 
Buridan, * how deeply you are in my 
power?” 

« You cannot erush me, without falling 
by the same blow,” returned the Queen, 
coldly. 

« And yet that thought would not have 
stnyed me yesterdny,, was the reply. 

« Yesterday," said Marguerite, * you 
had all to gain, and nothing to lose but 
life. 'To day, with your existence, you 
would lose rank—fortune— power. Listen, 
liyonnet : we are arrived together at the 
edge of a deep and fearful [es > A 
should sustain, rather than threatefń, cach 
other."' ż 

« You love this boy, then?” * 

*« More than my life; but my love for 
him is pure, and chaste as the Alpine 
snow.” 

«_Ą pure love in the heart of the Queen 
of France!” said Buridan. with asperity. 
* [ had thought that you might wring it, 
without pressing out one human senti- 
ment.” 

«If it is not love,” replied Marguerite, 
*« invent some other name for my weak- 
ness; but I beseech you, iet' him not 
depart.” 

"ve prime minister returned no answer, 
but stood with folded arms and downeast 
eyes, impatiently beating the ground with 
his foot. ; 

«What say yon, Lyonnet?* demanded 
the Qucen; * vou answer not.” 

« Marguerite !” returned Bnridan, with 

*warmth ; *'if the ręmembrurce of what I 
once was to you, renders intolerable the 
„thonght that you love another; if what 
„ you have mistaken for love, or vengeance, 
or hatred, was but an atfection which I 
could not stifle, but whłtch reprodneed 
itnelf uuder all thene forms; ifT can poż 
this=nay more, if I can prove that all my 
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endenvours have had but one end, and if 
I deliver up to you those proofs; tell me, 
if you find this devoted love still „resting 
in my heart, will you not consent that 
Gaaulthier Daulnay departs ?” 

«"Do you speak sincerely, Lyonnet, or 
are you jesting with me?” 

«You must give me a rendezvous to: 
night, Marguerite, and to-night I will 
return you those letters. But let it not be 
a rendezvous of threats or hatred, as those 
of the tavern and the dungeon. It must 
be a meeting of love and trust, und to 
morrow you may deal with me as you 
choose, for I shall be in your power.” 

« Supposing that I consent ; even then 
I cannot see you in the palace.” 

« But you can quit it as you please, and 
the Tour de Nesle is still your property.” 

« [ will meet you, then, Lyonnet,” re- 
turned:the Queen, after a minute's refiec- 
tjpn. "Tt is a strange emotion—a fecling 
yóu 1pight decem me incapable of knowing; 
but the siyht of you has recalled so muny 
moments of bygone happiness—the sound 
of your voice has awakened the vibrations 
of so many chords of love in my heart, 
which I thought long since stilled for ever, 
that I cannot refuse you. I will come.” 

* And will Gaulthier depart to-morrow; 
Marguerite ?” . 

* I will tell you all anon; but we must 
now separate. Here is the key of the 
staircase of the tower : until this evening, 
then, furewell.” And the Qucen and mi- 
nister returned by different avenues to 
the palace. 

Let not the reader think, from the dia- 
logue we have just recorded, that a better 
feeling was arising in the breast of either 
party. Each had departed, firmly bent 
upon destroying the other; and while 
Marguerite summoned Orsini to her own 
apartment, and bade him attend, with 
four armed assassins, ut the Tour de Nesle 
that evening, Buridan and Savoisy met 
in the conncil-chamber, and the cour- 
tier received orders from the minister 
to repair, at nightfall, to the tower with 
his guard, and arrest all whom hę might 
find there, whatever might be their runk 
or title. 

The ruddy and mysterious twilight of 
an autumnal evening, hud began to creep 
over the city, when Buridan, as we shalt 
still call him, left the palace, and pro- 
ceeded t» the tavern of Pierre de Bourges, 
where he had appointed Landry to meet 
him and restore his precious box. He 
had previously dispatched a billet to Ganl- 
thier Daulnay, requesting that he would 
come to the same spot before curfew, 
upon some urgent business; and he now 
hurried along the darkening and narrow 
streets of Paris towardsethe tavern. Upon 
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entering his old lodging, he found the 
worthy ex-gaoler of Vincennes true to his 
appoińftment ; and, with a stoup of wine 
before him, and the box on the table; he 
was counting a few coins in his hand, and 
ruminatizg on the probability of his being 
able to lead an honest life iu future. 

*« We are well met, Landry,”* said Huri- 
dan, * and you have kept your word. In 
return, here are your twelve marcs, of 
gold,” he continued, laying the purse upon 
the table. 

<< And here is your box, mon capifaine. 
I have done well to sell an old iron case 
for so much, and now I can safely lead a 
reputable and joyous life. I should say 
my salvation is certain, provided that I 
can occasionally burn a Jew, or strangle a 
Bohemian, to accomplish my daties faith- 
fully.” : 

< [ have given a rendezvous,” said Bu- 
ridan, *to u young man at this tavern, 
and I expect him every moment. * You, 
must leave this room for a short period, 
and as soon awyou have scen him depart 
you may return, as I have yet need of your 
services.” 

« Par Dieu!” said Landry,as a noise was 
heard upon the landing, * he has followed 
you pretty closely, for he is now endea- 
vouring to break his neck upon the stair- 
case ;” und,as he qnitted the chamber, 
Gaulthier Daulnay entered by another 
door. . 

A cold and hanghty salute passed be- 
twcen the rivals ; and then the favourite, 
in a formal tone, requested to know for 
what purpose Buridan had required his 
presence. 

*-| bcdr a message to you from the 
Qucen,” replied the other: * She is unwil- 
ling you should give up the command of 
Franche Comte, by remaining in Paris out 
of respect to her, for she appears to have 
bat little regard now left towards you.” 

« Explain yourself, HBuridan,” replied 
Giaalthier, staygered at the announcement. 

«TJ should have thought you knew my 
real name and title- by this time,” said 
Buridan. * You are aware it is Lyonnet 
de Bournonville, who is priine minister of 
France.” 

ść] care littla what name they have 
given yon, or by what title you call your- 
self. I demanded an explanation at your 
dark hints, agd I await it.” 

«Calm yourself, enfant," returned Bu- 
ridan, *and torment not your sword in 
its sheath, in that fashion.” He conti- 
nued, in taunting irony, * Marguerite is a 
beautiful and impassioncd ercature, ix she 
not, monsieur? What said she, when you 
demanded of her how she came by that 
wound in her forchead ? Without doubt 
she has written to*you since concerning 
it?” 
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« What mean these presuming queries :"' 
demanded Ganlthier, angrily. 

«She can paint love and passion in, 
burning and endearing terms, can she 
not?” continued Buridan, in the same 
style. 

« Yonr accursed eyes have never pazed 
upon, the sacred writing of the Qucer— 
you are mad.” 

«< [Jo these remind you of her,” said 

,Buridan, opening the box. and taking out 
the letter and the lock of hair. * When 
you linger near her—when you inspire the 
air which she breathes=when you forget 
all others but yourselves, is it not thrilling 
to_pass your hand amongst the long soft 
tresses that flow so voluptuousiy on her 
watm and rounded shoniders, and cut off 
a Ibek like this.” 

© lt is her writing!” exelaimed Gaul- 
thier, almost involuntarily, as he gazed 
upon the evidences Buridan was display- 
ing: *the very colour of her hair, too! 

ou have stolen this letter, villain: you 
ave snatched that tress by surprise.” 

« Ask her concerning it yourself, de- 
luded one,”* said the minister.  * She has 
given a rendezvous thiwevening to one of 
> „Court—will you meet and confound 

ori" 

« [The place? Tell me, that I may con- 
firm your falschood or her disgrace. 

« At the Tour de Nesle,” said Buridan : 
« the hour of meeting has arrived, and the 
key is n my possession. Take it, and be 
speedy :—yc$ stay ; one word more.” 

« Speak! 

<« Marguerite de Bounrgogne is the mur- 
derer of your brother !”' 

An exclamation of mingled agony and 
surprise, which resembled the howl of a 
tortured animal, rather than the voice ot 
a human being, burst from Gaulthier's lips, 
as he hurriedly quitted the room, and in 
two minutes more he was hastening wildły 
along the banks of the river towards the 
tower. 

« So,” thought Buridan, as he departed : 
«go, rash fool! rejoin your ladye-love, 
and perish with her together.  Savoisy 
will make strange prisoners to-night, if 
he is as punctnal as they be. And now 
but one sole object remains to interest me 
—it is to discover some clue to my unfor- 
tunate children. What, ho! Landry!” 

The ex-gaoler ot Vincennes entered the 
room immediutely—without doubt, he had 
been employed at the kSy-hole during the 

ast interview. ; 

« low long would it take a young man 
to go from here to the Tour de Nesle?” 
he inquired.  „ 

<« Provided he canrfot get a boat,” re- 
tugned Landry, * he must go np to the 
Pont-aux-Moulins, and that will be half 
an hour'a journey.” , 
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«(est bien,” replied Buridan. * Put 
the hour-glass on the table, and seat 
yourself before that flask of wine. I 
"would talk to you about your old cam- 
paigns in Italy.” 

« Ah, captain !”* said Landry, as he took 
his place at the table, and filled his goblet; 
« they were rade wars, but glorious days 
for a young soldier, nevertheless: I retnem- 
ber welt the wine of the rich prior of 
Gćnes, that we drank 'to the last drop ; and 
the convent of young girls.that we carried! 
off to thc last nan. Al those things are 
joyous souvenirs, but they are terrible 
sins, captain.” 

4 On the last day,” said Buridan, * they 
will pat your sins on one side of the 
balanee, and your good deeds on the other. 
I hope you will have enough of the latter 
to outweigh the former.” 

* | have done many good actions—very 
many ;”' said Landry, as he finished a cup 
of wine. 

« Recount them to me for my cedifica- 
tion,”' said Buridan. 

« At the trial of the Templars,” said 
Landry, gravely, * which was held at the 
commencement of this ycar, they wunted 
a witness to help the side of the godly to 
triumph, and to condemn Jacques de Mo- 
lay, the grand master." A worthy Bene- 
dictine taught me a false testimony, which, 
for a marc of gold, I repeated word for 
word ; and on the following day the here- 
tics were burned, to the great glory of our 
holy religion.” ; 

« Continue, mo» brave: hhve you not 
some story about two infants that Or- 
sini Ę 

«| know what you are about to say,” 
interruptod Landry. *Ay, ay; they 
were two little things tliat Orsini told me 
to throw into the water, as if they had 
been blind kittens ; but I could not wait 
until nightfall, having other affairs, so I 
exposed them on the Parvis-Nótre-Iame, 
where they generally place these little 
crcatures,”” 

« And know you not what became of 
them 7” 

4 No, I'faith not, but I know that some- 
hody took them, because at night they were 
gone. I marked them, too, to know them 
again in case I should: ever see them. 
They cried a great deal, to be sure, but it 
was for their good.” 

« And this sign=——>" 


« [seratched 4 red croŚs on thcir left 
arma with my poniard !* ł 


«A red cross!” exclaimed Buridan, 


ę « philippe le Bel pour fażre condaraner les Tem- 
łiers, etnpioya des formes qui outragent ćgalement 
a justice er Fhumanitó., Le LE Mars, 1314, Jacques 

Molay, grand mańtre. et Uny, commandeux de Nor- 
mandie, en protestant de leur innocence furent 
brółes vife a Paris. — -Daiaure. Por, 8. 
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starting up ; *a cross on the left arm, and 
alike on each?  Landry! for our Lady's 
sake, tell me it was not a cross you made 
—that it was not on the arm— that it was 
some other sign !” 

«]t was a red cross,” saig Landry 
gravely, * I have told you so.” 

« Justiee de Dieu!” cried Buridan, in 
accente of, piercing agony. * They are 
my children ! Philippe ! Gaulthier ! One 
assassinated by her, and the other about 
to fall by ay hands! — Landry, where can 
we get a boat, that we may arrive at the 
Tour de Nesle before that young man? 
Quick, quick—there is life and death upon 
our speed. ”' 

* Y ou shall have one instantly ;* replied 
Landry, alarmed at the consternation he 
had caused. * There is a fisherman close 

, to the tavern, who will lend us his craft.” 

« Płasten then, Landry, and there is my 
purse for yon, if we arrive before him. 
Yet stay—procure a ladder, some ropes, 
and a torch, for we may want all.” 

*« Whence go you, captain?” demanded 
the astonished vassal, as he followed IZuri- 
dan from the room. 

ś To the Four de Nesle!* was the reply. 

'The required artieles were speedily pro- 
cared from the master of the tavern ; the 
boat was unmoored, and the minister and 
the gaoler were soon whirliny, in their 
frail craft, down the rapid watera of the 
Seine. ALBERT. 

(To be continued.) 


ROYAL MARRIAGE IN 1736. 


Tur following quaint account of the 
marriage of Frederick, Prince of Wales, 
and Augusta, Princess of Saxe-Gotha, 
(great grandfather and great grundmother 
of her Majesty,) and the ceremony and 
etiqaette observed on that occasion, will, 
no doubt, ke read with interest. This 
event occurred in 1736, and the account is 
extracted from a journal of that period :— 

« This day (25th of April) her Highness 
(thę Princess of Saxe-Gotha) arrived at 
Ureenwich, attended by several ladies of 
her brother's Court, and her own retinue ; 
and was conducted in one of his Majes- 
ty's (George 11.) coaches to the Queen's 
house in the Park, amidst the accla- 
matiops of thousands of spectators. Her 
Highness seemed highly delighted with the 
joy the people expressed at her arrival, 
and hud the goodness to shew herself for 
above half an hour from the gallery. The 
Prince of Wales came to pay her a visit ; 
and their Majesties, the Duke (Prince 
William Augustus, of Cumberland) and 
Princesses sent their compliments. On 
Monday, the 26th, the Prince of Wales 
dined with her Highness at Greenwich, in 
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one of the rooms towards the Park, the 
windows being thrown open to oblige the 
curiosijęy of the people. His Royal 
Nighness afterwards gave her the diver- 
sion of passing on the water, as far as the 
lower agd back again, in his barye, 
finely adorned, and preceded by a concert 
of mnmsie. "Their Highnesses afterwards 
snpped in public. On Tuesday, the 27th, 
her Higlrness came in his Majesty's coach 
from Grceuwich to Lambeth, erossed the 
water at Lambeth, and was brought from 
Whitchall to St. James'x in the Queen's 
chair, where was a numerous and splendid 
Court beyond expression. The Prince of 
Wales received her at the garden door; 
and upon her sinking on her knce to kiss 
his hand, he affectionately raised her up 
and twice saluted her. lis Royul High- 
ness led her up stairs to their Majesties' 
apurtments, where, presenting hersto the 
King, her Highness fell on her knee to 
kiss his hand, but was gently taken up and 
sałuted by him. Jler Highness was then 
presented to the Qucen, in like manner, 
and afterwards to the Duke and Prin- 
cesses, who congratulated her on her 
arrival. Her Ilighness dined with tbe 
Prince of Wales and the Princesses. At 
eight, the procession began to proceed to 
tbe chapel, and the joining of hands was 
proc to the people by firing of guns. 

fer Hiyhness was in her hair, wearing a 
crown with one bar, as Princess of Wales, 
set all over with diamonds; her robe like- 
wise, as Princess of Wales, being of 
erimson velvet, turned back with several 
rows ot ermine, and having her train 
supported by lady Caroline Lennox, Lady 
Caroline Fitaroy, Lady Caroline Caven- 
dish, and Łady Sophia Fermur. all of 
wlom were in virgin habits of silver, like 
the Princess, adorned with diumonds not 
less in value than from .£20,000 to £30,000 
each. Iler Nighness was led by his Royal 
Highnesx the Duke, and conducted by tle 
Duke of Grafton, Lord Chamberlain, and 
Lord Hervey, Vice-Chamberlain, and at- 
tended by the Countess of, Effingham and 
other ladies of her honsehold. "The mar- 
riage service was read by the Bishop of 
London, Dean of the Chapel; and, after 
the same was over, a fine anthem was 
performed by a great number of voices 
and instruments. When the procession 
returned, his Royal Highness led ht bride, 
and, cominy” into the drawing-=room, their 
Royal Highnesses knecled down and re- 
ceived thcir Majesties* blessing. At half 
an honr after ten, their Majestics sat 
down to supper in ambiyu, the Prince and 
Duke being on the King's right hand, and 
the Princess of Wales and the four Prin- 
cesses on the Queen's loft. Their Majes- 
ties retiring to tbe apartments of the 
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Prince of Wales, the bride was condueted 

to her bedchamber, and the brideeroorn to 

his dressing-room, where the Dnke un- 

dressed him, and his Majesty did his, 
Royal Hiyghness the honour to put on his 

shirt. The bride was undressed by the 

Princesses, and, being in bed in a rich 

undress, his Majesty came into the room, 

and the Prince following soon after in a 

night-gown of silver stufi and a cap of the 

finest lace, afterwards the quality were 

«admitted to seęthe bride and bridegroom 

sitting up in the bed, surrounded by all 

the royal family. His Majesty was 

dressed in a gold brocade turned uj witli 
silk, embroidered with large flowers, in 

silrer and colours, as was the waistcoat ; 

thc buttons and stars were diamonds. Her 
M sjesty was in a plain yellow silk robe, 
faced with pearl, diamonds, and other 
jewels of immense value. The Dukes of 
Grafton, Newcastle, St. Albans, the Earl 
of Albemarle, Colonel Pelham, and many 

other noblemen, were in gold brocade of 
from .£300 to ©5000 a suit. "The Duke of 
Marlborough was in a white velvet and 
gold brocade. Tt was observed that most 
of the rich clothes were the manufacture 
of England ; and, in honour of our own 
artists, the few that were French did not 
come up to these in richness, goodness, or 
fancy. us was seen by the elothes worn by 
the royal family, which were all of British 
manułacture.” 

At the time of this marriage, the Prince 
of Wałes was twenty-nine years ol age, 
and the Prmcess seventeen. Thcy had 
issue mite children, the second of whom 
waus George III. "he Princess was a 
maternal ancestor of Prince Alhert ot 
Suxe-Coburg of Sanlfield and Gotha. 


LONDON STREET ARCHITECTURE. 
VII.—No. 31, OLD BONN STREET. 


Tars facade presents a pleasing combi- 
nation of Grecian and Italianized decora- 
tion ; and has a handsome entresol story. 

Still, this front. in consistency of cha- 
racter, can scarcely be compared with that 
of the house No. 21, in the same street, 
from the design of Messrs. Inwood, archi- 
tects of the new charch of St. Pancras. To 
quote an able critie, in Fraser's Magazine, 
who has taken up the subject of archi- 
tecturul house-fronts, the last-numed is 
almost * the only instance in which the 
whole of suth a front is consistently ' 
designed and decorated thronghout, so us 
to be altogether of a piece, from bottom to, 
top ; for the shop, and the honse above it, 
are, we may say, invariably treated as 
distinet from each other, instead of bein 
combined, as far as their inevitable differ- 
cnce of character will permit, into one 
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uniform composition. This is more or 
less the case. even where architectural 
embellishment is liberally bestowed on the 
, upper part of the front, the su crstructure 
having so little architectural connexion 
with the basement on which it stands, that 
the effect is quite incongruous.” 
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TRE NEW ZOOLOGICA L, WORK. 


|Amove the littrary movelties of the 
„month, of primary importance, in design, 
at least, must be rauked A Natural His- 
tery of Qnadrupeds. and othcv Menimiferous 
duimalłs; by William Churles Linneus 
Martin, formerly ofte of the oficers in 
the scientific department of tle Zoologieul 
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Society's Mnsuem. Much expectation has 
been ruised among naturalists by tle 
announcement of this work; put, we 
think, not more than will be realized. 
Mr. Martin brings to his task scientifie 
acquirements of the first order; which, 
with the aid of method and taste, can 
scarcely fnil in producing a work that 
shall at once satisfy the naturalist and 
the general reader, who, ih these days of 
universal acquirement, is expected to be 
acquainted with Zoology. In short, with 
such appliances as the above, u work must 
become popular in the soundest sense ofthe 
term. Ściłl, from the contents of Part L., 
it is evident that Mr. Martin will not step 
out of his way to eourt popularity, by set- 
ting off his work with extrinsie embellish- 
ment at the expense of propriety ; else the 
Part before us would have been richly 


_dight with pictorial illustrations ad cay- 


łandas. On the other hand, the author 
very properly begins with the primary 
formation—the grammar—of his suhject, 
and duly proceeds from generalization to 
detail. "Thus, we have a few pages of 
preliminary observations on the study ot 
Natural History, pleasingly, yet acutely 
written, and teeming with familiar philo- 
sophy ; in just the ivcfy vein that the 
subject demands. Next are sketched the 
divisions of the animal kingdom ; the ar- 
raugetnents of Grant and Owen being 
quoted in a note, and serving as a fair 
specimen of the novełty as well as the 
soundness of the illnstrative details of the 
work. To these succeed the characters of 
Mammalia, commencing with the brain. 
The osseous system of Mammalia is then 
commenced, and continued to the lumbar 
vertebre. From this portion of the work, 
it will not be difficult to select a few illus- 
trated passages, which shall at once shew 
the style in which the work is executed, 
and the completeness of character with 
which it is illustrated, us regards the 
anatomical, osteolugical, and structural 
eridences. Thus, of the 


Osseots $ystem of Mammalia.] 


The following sketches may bo taken as 
representations of the osseous framework, 
as modified in Mammalia, birds, reptilea,* 
and fishes. In cach example, the skull 
encases the brain; and the vertebral 
columy, the spinal chord. The organs of 
sight, smell, taste, and hearing, have, in 
each, the same respective situation ; but 
the modification of the bones of the skull, 
vertebral colnmn, and organs of locomo- 
tion, is greatly varied : in the fish, indeed, 
the bones of the cranium, in particular, 


* The reptiles of Cuvier are now usually divided 
into Repiilia and Amphibia; the latter correspond- 
ing to his order of " Batracjens." 
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present what, in reference to Mammalia, 
may be termed an elementary condition. 
Of thę figures below, 1, is the skeleton of 
the Lemur; 2, that of the Eagle; 3, that 
of the Alligator; 4, that of the Carp. In 
all the aboge examples of the vertebrata, 
the essentials of the osseous framework are 
present: it is easy, however, to sce how 
the extremities are modified in each ; and 
how, from the almost human limbs of the 
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Lemur, they merge into the swimminę 
organs of the fish ;—the modification of 
the ribs and sternum is, also, no less 
remarkable. | 

[The human skeleton is next examined 
more in detail than is usually adopted in 
works of the present nature ; and is illns- 
trated with whole page views, anteror, 
laterai, and posterior; and two fine cuts 
of the skull. 

„ÓBBŚ | 2 
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(SKELETONS OF MAMMAL, RIRD, REPTILE, AND FISH.) 


Our next quotation illustrates the 
J'ision. of the Girafje.| 

In some Mammalia, as the Hare, the 
Deer, the Horse, Śe., the orbits are, more 
or less, lateral, so that the cyes, instead of 
seeing only such objects as are in Front, 
have a wide sphere of vision, comprehend- 
ing at least three parts of the horizon, or 
of a cirele drawn around. The design of 
Nature in this arrungement is very €vi- 
dent: the animals whose eyes are most 
completely lateral, are those whose food 
is placed under them, and whose structure 
unfits them for a life of rapine: quiet and 
timid, they have not, with eyes inient 
upon their victim, to kcep up a perse- 


vering chase,—nor have they. by the con- 
centrated fierceness of their look, to para- 
lyze the awe-struck victim, and render it 
an easy prey; on the contrary, they them- 
selves are the suflerers: ordained by Na- 
ture's law to become the food of the carni- 
vorous, without weapons of resistance, or 
active defence, they have to maintain a 
continual watćh. Hence, in order to pre- 
serve the race from extinction, one mode, 
at least, by which the design of Nature is 
accomplished, and it is one of passive de- 
fence, resdits from the wide scope per- 
mitted to their *orgaps of vision, which 
affords them timely notice of approaching 
danger. In these animals, the eyes are 
generally large. full, and protuberant. 
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The eye of the Giraffe, for example, is 
remarkable for its beauty. It is ample, 
and beams with an expression ot gentle- 
ness, in accordance with the creature's 
character: one of the most striking cir- 
cumstances connected with it is its promi- 
uence ; and, so much so is this the case, 
that the eye-ball is perfectly apparent to 
any one stunding in a right line bchind 
the animal, while the person, occupying 
such a position, is equally visible to the 
Giraffe. A native of thę hills and plaius 
of Africa, aboundineę in ferocious beasts of 
prey, among which the Lion is ity most 
formidable enemy, the Giraffe takes in the 
harizon at a glance, almost without mov- 
ing; and, thus enabled to discer an 

s enemy at a gonsi- 
derable distance, 
he may browsę 
at ease on the 
foliage of the mi- 
MOSA. 

The annexed 
sketch represents 
a posterior view 
of the head of this 
singular and in- 
teresting animal ; 
the laterał posi- 
tion and prominenee of the eyes are very 
conspieuons, ' 


[We pass on to a pleasing illustration 
of the 





Height of Forehead.| « 


A well-developed skull Mnd forehead, 
and an expanded intellect, hart been re- 
garded as co-existents in every uge: u 
forehead * villanous low * is Shakspere's 
expression, with reference to the Ape (see 
Tempest); and in the Two frentlemen of 
Jerona, Julia, drawing a comparison be- 
twixt herself and Silria, says * Ay, but 
her forehead's łow, and mine's as high.” 
Again, ifwe turn to the statues of anti- 
quity, we find that the nnrivalled artista 
of Greece regarded an advanced forehcad 
as one of the characteristics of dignity 
and beauty, and the indication of a refined 
hd exalted nature. Hence, in their per- 
sonifications of ideal sublimity, with the 
holdness of genius, acting on the indica- 
tions of Nature, they. overstepped her 
boundary, and, feeling that a facial angle 
of ciyhty-five would fail in embodying 
their coneeptions, they advanced it to 100 
degr ees,—and thus impreśsed the statnes 
of their gods and heroes with an air of 
superhuman pwrandenr. This is the maxi- 
mum to which tle facial line can be raised 
without fullinę from the suflime to tbe 
distorted. * If the,faciat line,” says Cam- 
per, * be more advanced, the head appears 
monstrous and bydrocephalic. But. 'it is 
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remarkable that the most ancient Greek 
artists have adopted precisely this maxi- 
mum, while the Romans have keen con- 
tented with an angle of ninety-five de- 
grees, which is not so agrecable, The 
two extremes, then, of the kuman facial 
angle, are seventy degrees und 100 de- 
grees: they comprise all the gradations, 
from the Negro to the sublime beauty of 
the ancient Greek. Ifwe descena below 
serenty degrees we have an Orang; if 
still lower, a Dog; then a Bird.” śe. 
'The ancient standard of beauty, however, 
«does not exist in nature, but is purely 
imaginary, and what Winckelman calls 
the beau-ideal.” 


Progression of Quadrupeds. 


Professor Owen observes, that * the re- 
lation which the structure of the vertcbral 
colnen bears to the mode of progression 
of a quadruped is extremely interesting, 
ang enables us to judge, in some degree, 
from the spine alone, of the locomotive 
faculties of u fossil species.” If we attend 
to the progressive motion of any heavy 
animal, as the Ox, we shall find the flex- 
ibility of the vertebral eolumn (at least of 
its dorsal and lumbar portions) to be very 
restricted, and its centre of motion indefi- 
nite : it seems destitute of that suppleness 
which we sec so marked in the Weasel, or 
the Cat. Now, if the dorsal and lambar 
vertebre be examined, they will be found 
short, and with only a thin layer of elastie 
cartilage intervening betwcen their bodies; 
while their large, strong, spinous processes 
have no point between them, to which 
they definitely converge. In animals en- 
dowed with great flexibility of body, us 
the Cat, the Leopard, $ce., this converging 
point is clearly marked, and the oblique 
bearing, in a direction opposing that of 
the dorsal and lumbar vertebrie, is very 
decided : added to which, the bodies of the 
vertebre are, comparatively, longer, and 
the layer of cartilage, interposing between 
each, is, relatively, of greater thickness 
than in the Qx. Some animals have no 
centre of motion in the back,, as the Ar- 
madillo, the Chlamyphorus, Śe.; and in 
these the spinons processes are all equally 
directed backwari. The progressire mo- 
tion of such animals is automaton-like : 
their, legs seem to go by means of ma- 
chinery, the action of which affects no 
other part of the body. No infiexions of 
the spine acecompany the movements ot 
the limbs : the two extremities of the ver- 
tebral colamn are not alternately raised 
and lowered as in the bounding Boe ; 
hut the back preserves ita unilorm level, 
however rapid may be the motion of the 
limbs. It is from this circumstance that 
the rapid movemente of the Armadilloes. 
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in thc gardens of the Zoological Society 
of London, have never failed to excite 
surprise. « 

[Of the illustrations of this work, the 
present Part bcars but scanty evidence. 
The wrapperzis a tasteful design from the 
pencil ot William Ilarvey, by whom the 
principal pictorial subjects, about 500 in 
number, have been, in every practicable 
instance, drawn from the life. Of these 
illustrations, two specimens are subjoined 
—-the Indian Elephant and the Wild Bull 
of Chillinghum Park: they are exquisitely 
worked in tints, and have the delicacy 
and softness of India-paper proofs. The 
huge, unwieldly awkwardness of the Ele- 
phant is very characteristic; and the 
accessories of the pieture are cleverly kept 
under, (though consistent with the Indian 
vegetation.) to give breadth and massive- 
ness to the gigantie animal ; the engmaver 
is Thompson. The brilliant white of the 
Bull aguinst the dark vegetation, (o$ a 
much stronger description than that in 
the companion print,) is likewise well 
managed. lndeed, the working of these 
engravings has received a degree of ar- 
tistieal attention, of which few persons 
hare conception: the adjustment of the 
lights and shadows in this nice depart- 
ment ot printing, involres great outlay of 
time ; nich. however, is amply repaid by 
superiority of effect. "The incidental illus- 
trations in this first Part are no fewer than 
sixty-three in number.) 


HOWITT'S VINITS TU REMARKABLE PLACES. 
(Continued from page 285.) 


|WE are unxious to return to this fas- 
cinuting volume: its tastes and subjects 
are purely Literary, and properly belong 
to our little worłd. The several scenes 
visited by the uuthor are so many green 
spots upon the scarred face of this time- 
worn world—so many oascs of delightful 
refiection for the contemplative philoso- 
pher, who can * hang a Pa on zat 
thorn.” Did our limits allow of sue 
detail, we would give the reader an ab- 
stract of each of our author's pilgrimages ; 
at the same time shewing with what a 
halo of poetie interest he has contrived to 
invest every point, be it starting or „rest- 
ing place ; how he carries the render with 
him through tńorny paths, lost trackways, 
and neglected roads, such as usually lead 
to the *anoated grange,” the baronial 
mansion, noble in decay, or the crumb- 
ling ruin fast mingling with parent dust. 
The narrativc is never tedious: with it 
you mount many a tottering stair und 
half-lit tower; wherein each footstep 
» raises an ntmosphere of antiquity —a 
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cloud of dust in which you are proud to 
be enveloped. But, we have wandered,' 
and so return to book. 

'Throughout the volume are some charn- 
ing trails of thought upon topics that, we 
grant, have few attractions for the coin- 
mon clay of mankind, but possess un un- , 
dying interest for the man of intellectual 
tastes. *lhe * Visit to Bolton Abbey,” 
and the SŚcenery of the White Doe of 
Rylston, is a fitting oceasion for the intro- 
duttion of some sielightfał disquisitional 
writing upon a school of Poetry, which 
even this iron age is hastening to appre- 
ciate—perchance the reaction ofshame at 
a few caustic wita having, in their satuwe 
nalia3 clamoured down the natural and 
truly beautiful for the sake of exalting, in 
their place, the cobweb cercations of their 
awn weak brain, Here is an anecdotical 
opening page.] 


ortunes of Poets. 


The man of genius is often looked upon 
as a being that shuts himself up, and 
knows little of what is going on in the 
rcal world around him. Ile is supposed 
to live in a fairyland of his own creation 
—often a very barren and profitless onc— 
full of all manner of enchantments and 
magical delusions. ln reference to him, 
men of arts and sciences, the men of spin- 
ning-jennies and steam-engines—nay, the 
naturalists, and many other writers=talk 
of theinselres as practicał men. They 
often smile at the poet and the romancee- 
writer, as men of the world affect to do, 
and say—*% O! a very clcver, a very clcver 
fellow, indeed ; but as ignorant of actual 
life as a child.” But the poets and 
romancers of late have proved themselves 
both to be profitable fellows and practical 
ones. To say nothing of vast sums coined 
from the brain of Scott and of Byron ; look 
at the comfortable nest which Moore has 
feathered for himself. Very pretty sums 
he has fobbed now and then. Śee old 
George Crabbe going down to his par- 
sonage with 30004. in his suddle-bags at 
one time. Look at the poet's house at 
Keswiek : it has a library in it which has 
cost a fortune; and the poet and histo- 
rian sits there now, what with salaries, 
pepsions, Quartedy Review articles, and 
residuary legatecships, as no inconsider- 
able man of substance. There is that 
« old man eloqgent ” too, his ncighhour, 
at Rydal Mount, who, eif hc have not 
amassecd a mount of gold on which to 
build his palace, has got a poet's bower on 
one of the most delicions little knolls in 
Europe, warmed by as much aflection and 
domestic peace as'cver growned vne man's 
hearth ; and having no mark or sfamp of 
porćrty aboutit. Yes, and spite of Edin- 
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durgh and Quarterly, and a host of lower 
critics who echoed their owl-notes, his 
poetry is become fashtonable! Ouly think 
of that—' The Idiot Boy” and * Betty 
'oy,”” * The Old Wanderer” in his worsted 
stockings, and * Michael” and * The 
Wagoner,” become fashionable, so that 
" every critic who knows no more of poctry 
than he did ten years ago, new Cries 
« glorious! divine! inimitable !” at every 
new edition of his poems. Yes, and so 
they shall cry—for such is the ultimate 
triumph of general sense and taste over 
professional stupidity. His poetry is be- 
come gołden in all senses; and if Govern- 
went only act in the matter of copyriyht 
as a Rritish Government ought to at't,* it 
will ffow on in a golden stream ło his 
children's children, to the third and śourth 
—ay, to the fortieth and four hundredth 
ueneration. 

[The Visit to Hampton Court is some- 
what lengthy, even for that neglected 
depository of art. The following observa- 
tivns are in excellent taste.] 


Cartoons, $re. at Hampton Court. 


A short time ago a violent cry was 
raised in the London journals for the re- 
moval of these splendid works of art to 
the metropolis. It was curious to sce 
some of the most zealous of these jour- 
nalists menacing them with destruction, 
both from fire and water. They were 
represented as perishing from dump in a 
rotting and neglected old palace*; and the 
p - as in danger of beirfz burnt down. 
Every one, after this, must be surprised to 
find the palace a firm and compact brick 
building, not very liable, either from ma- 
terial or situation, to fire, and remarkably 
dry, in excellent preservation, and kept in 
the neatest order. The reasons urged 
would have been eqnally good for strip- 
ping the palace of the Beauties, and of 
any other valuable painting. But the 
zealons advocates for their removal forgot 
that London has no place fit to receive 
them. citler in point of size or in means 
of protecting them from the effects of a 
kondon atmosphere. Here they are in a 
pure air. and there is no reason to believe 
that they have suffered materially since 
they have been finally, deposited in this 
gallery ; and the facility of a railroad nas 
made them nearly as accessible to all per- 
sons in the metropolis, as if they were in 
Rome part of the. great Babel itself; while 
32,000 visitors. tn one month, prove they 
offer un additional inducement to a coun- 
try trip. Were a new gallery built for 
their reception. it should be much larger 


e 
* Not, however, br*passing Mr. Serjcant Tal- 
tourd's present bill, with his retrospective clanse, to 
smuoth the bristień manes of the booksellera. * 
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than the present one, in fact, nearly as 
wide as thisis long. In this, we are too 
near all those hung on the side ef the gal- 
lery, as, by looking on either of those at 
the ends from the centre of the gallery, 
you instantly perceive. It ćs only there 
that you see them in the full strength of 
their relief, and comprchend the heauty 
of the whole gronp. 

Here we must quit the presence of these 
noblest of the conceptions of the divine 
Raffaelle,— rejoicing, however, that they 
are now frec to our contemplation as the 
very landscape around them, and that we 
can, at our pleasure, walk into this fine 
old palace, linger before these sacred 
creations at our will, and return to them 
again. and again. 

Quitting them, we shall now hastily quit 
the palace of Ilampton Court; for though 
there is a small room adjoining. contain- 
ing Cassanova's drawing of Raffaelle'» 
celebratcd po of the Transfiguration, 
and several other interesting paintings ; 
and yet, another long Portrait Gallery, 
filled from end to end with the forms and 
fuces of celebrated persons by celebrated 
artists, we can but gaze and passon: and 
yet who would not delight to have that 
one room to himself, to haunt day after 
duy, and to ponder over the features and 
costumes of Ilocke, Newton, Sheridan, 
Boyle, Charles XII. of Sweden, Caroline, 
the Queen of George 1]., made interesting 
to all the world by the author of Waverley, 
in the interview of Jeannie Deans? Who 
would not pass a moment before cven the 
little Geoffrey Hudson, and think of all 
that diminutive knight's wrath, his duet, 
and his adventure in the pie? Lord Falk- 
land's fine and characteristic face is a 
sight worth a long hour's walk on a win- 
ter's morning ; and the Earl of Surrey, 
flaming in his scarlet dress, scarlet from 
head to foot,=—who woułd not stop and 
Pay homage to the memory of his bravery, 
1is poetry, and his Geraldine? But there 
are Rosamond Clifford and Jane Shore. 
Lely had not brought the Graces into 
England in their day, and therefore, in- 
stead of those wondrons hbeauties which 
we expect them, we find them-—ghosts. 

Here, too, is another portrait of (Queen 
Elizabeth, a full-length by Zucchero, where 
<« stont Queen Bess” is not in one of her 
masculine moods of laconie command— 
when she looked * every inch a queen "-— 
but in a most melancholy and romantie 
one indeed. She is elad in a sort of Arme- 
nian dress—a loose figured robe, withont 
shape, without sieeves, and trimmed with 
fur; a sort of bigh cap, and eastern slip- 
pers. She is represented in a wood, witli 
a stag near her; and on a trec are cut, 
one below the otheń afier the fashion of 
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the old romances, the following sentences: 
INJUSTI JUSTA QUERELA.—MEA SIC MIKI. 
—]DoLOR=EST MEDICINA DOLORI. And at 
the foot of the tree, on a scroll, these 
verses, supposed to be of the royal many- 
factnre : z 

The restless swallow fitx my restlesse mind, 

in stal] revivinge, still renewinge wrongs; 

łler just complaints of eruelty unkinde 

Are all the musique that my life prołonges. 

With pensive thoughts my weeping stag I crown, 
Whose melancholy teares iny cares expresse ; 

liis tenres in sylence, and my sighes unknowne, 
Are all the physieke that my harmes redressc. 

My onley hopes was in this goodly trce, 

Which I did plant in love, bring up in care, 

But all in vaiue, for now to late I see 

The shales be mine, the kernels others are, 

My musique may be plaintes, my musique teares, 
If this be all the fruite my love-tree beares. 

We step through the door on which Jane 
Shore's spectral visage is hung; and lo! 
we are on the Qucen's Staircase, and de- 
scend once more to the courts of Wolsey. 
Long us we have lingered iu this qld 
palace, we have had but a glimpse of it. 
its antiquities, its pleusantness, and its 
host of paintings, cannot be comprehended 
in a Visit; they require a volume; and a 
imost delicious volume that would be, 
which should take us leisurely through 
the whole, giving us the spirit and the his- 
tory, in a hearty und congenial tone, of 
its towers and gardens, and all the re- 
nowned persons who have figured in its 
courts, or whose limned shapes now figure 
on its walls. 





JPertodicals. 


THE FERRUARY MAGAZINFS, 

TAE etiquette of ceriticisn, as of the din- 
ner-table, enjoins that we first direct atten- 
tion to the strangers=the new comers, to 
whom we bid a hearty welcome to the 
republice of periodical literature. We have 
no misgivings abont the redundant popu- 
lation of letters, bnt are anti-Malthusians 
in the matter: the more the merrier—axd 
(he wiser; and long, very long may it be 
before we siug, 

« The forceof Numbers can no further go,” 


—as witty Mr. Peake once replied to an 
application from the editor of a magazine 
to be placed upon the free list. Mr. Dick- 
ens, we perceive, is to come forth atsthe 
elose of the month with Master Hunphrey's 
Clock, which, of course, will strike, und, 
we trust, go long before it is wound up. 
Liis brief prospectus runs in his usual 
talky line; with quiet humonr, effecting 
much with little pretension. The clock is 
to be an eight-day one, or, rather, a face or 
sheet weekly : Cattermole is to cater with 
illustrations, and Phiz will, doubtless, make 
ethe work go off as hEretofore: Hoz has 
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been fortunate in his coadjutors : his Pick- 
wick has been a *flare-up;” his Oliver 
Twist, a profitable yarn ; and hix Nickelby 
anything but GGernan silver to the pub- 
lishers. We hope the e/ock will strike and 
go equally well. 

The new Natural History of Quadrupeds : 
will be found noticed clsewhere. Zoology 
is popular, and, moreover, fashionable ; so 
that with the chances which this work has 
it will surely suceceed. 

We see little ofenarrative works in their 
first number; which is, indeed, a kind of 
field-duy for the characters to shew out. 
No. 1, of the Comic Novel ; or Downing Street 
and the Days of Fietoria,by Lynax, PER: 
abundance of pun, patter, aud sly humowr. 
The *silent adoration of the Company of 
Stationers, gazing at the cathedral of 
Rhceims,” would have made the Colossus of 

rinters, Andrew Strahan, shake his sides, 
in and out. Ministerial hacks, money- 
lenders, poor-law ofńcials, bill-discounters, 
bizarre authors, opera danglers, court 
beauties, and cazaille, awe alike shewn up ; 
little escapes Lynx, who, of course, is not 
<< lumen ademptum.' Of Sir Kant Maul- 
brain, whose bills the puhlic do not over- 
value as they do his books, and "Tulip, 
dat count who has quarrelled with dis 
count,” there can be no mistnke. The 
leading peg, the sun about which the cha- 
racters are to revolve, in this jovial sys- 
tem, is a Mr. Polipot, ** one of a class 
which is continually to be met with in 
Jaondon. Did you never, reader, walk in 
Hyde Park, par accident, with a man 
who:e previous history you knew, who was 
aMke without chance of good education or 
hiyh acquaintances; who was a slider 
through the world rather than a bustler; 
whose means of existence not even your- 
self, who knew him well, could do more 
than surmise at, but who, nevertheless, 
had the appearance of beating you hollow 
in a knowledge of your own society, who 
knew everybody that you knew, und hun- 
dreds whom you did mot,” Śe. Me. AI 
this is shrewd, smart, knowing, and clever 
in its way; and set off with wood-cut 
skctches—characteristic=aithough of a 
character-less class, is very gośssipy und 
amusing.  Besides these embellishments, 
thezg Are two steel plates— Court Day in 
St. James's Street, und the Parish Inquest ; 
the Coroner's portrait is good : and so, for 
the present, * finig coronat opus.” 


Poor Jack.-- No. 2,—The yarn is finish- 
ed ; Jack's father and mother separate. 
The Captain does not forget his friends (?) 
—ć Virginia, simy love, don't spit—that's 
not genteeł. It's omly suilors and Yankees 
who spit.—Nasty little” brute.” In this 
chapter, Jack has two fights, becomes 
cock of the beach, and, consequently, * the 
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acknowledged, true, lawful, and legitimate 
*« Poor Jack of Greenwich.” [In the next 
chapter, old Ben spins a yarn, und a terri- 
fic one, of cannibalism and marder, and 
of a man wóo kad caten up his own mother. 
A few admirable remarks proceed from 
„this said old Ben, who is recommending 
Jack to read the Bible: * IDon't 1 feel 
ashamed at not being ablć to read, and 
ought not they to feel prond who can ;— 
no, not proud, but thankful.* We don't 
think of the Bible much in our younfer 
days, boy; but when we are tripping our 
anchor for the other world, we doug to 
read away Our doubts and misgivings; 
and it's the only chart you can navigate 
by safely. I think a parent has mich to 
answer for that don't teach its child to 
read.” The illustrations, whole pure de- 
signs, by Stanfield, are clever. e 
The Tower of London, Nuo.2, *owing 
to an accident,” contains but half its mo- 
dicnm of letter-press, and three chapters, 
the last of which has ** a mysterious ap- 
pearance,” in a dungeon near the Devilin 
Tower. We do mot consider Mr. Ains- 
worth to be most successful in pathos; 
but the following sketch of Lady Jane at 
rayer is good: * While Jane was thus 
evoutly occupied, (in St. John's Chapel) 
her sisters, who stood behind her, could 
scarcely control their uneasiness, but 
glanced ever and anon timorously round, 
as if in expectation of some fearful inter- 
ruption. Their fears were ny com- 
municated to the ushers ; and though no- 
thing occurred to occasion freshsalarm, the 
few minutes spent by the Queen in prayęr 
seemed an age to her companions. There 
waus something in the hour—it was past 
midnight—and the place, calculated to 
awaken superstitious terrors. The lights 
borne by the attendants only illumined 
a portion of the chapel ; rendering that 
which was left in shadow yet more som- 
bre ;: while the columned nisles on either 
side, and the deeply recessed arches of the 
gallery above, were shrouded in gloom. 
Even in broad day, St. John's Chapel is 
a solemn and a striking spot, but at 
midnight, with its heavy, hoary pillars, 
reured around like phantoms, its effect 
upon the imagination will be readily 
conccived to be far greater.” Afte. de- 
seribing the painted windows, Śe. of 
the chapel, the narrative proceeds :— 
* These fair images, theeross, the rood. 
and the splendić illuminated window, are 
gone—most of them, indeed, were gone in 
Queen Jane's tiwc—the royal worship- 
pers are gone with them , but enouch re- 


* Men's obsęrvationa weró true at the time he 
sjoke; but this ia nó longer the casc. So much 
niorę generał has education become, that noy, in a 
ship's company, at least five out of seven can read. 
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mains in its noble arcades, its vaulted 
aisles, and matchless columns, to place 
St. John's Chapel foremost in beauty of 
its class of architecture. Her devotions 
orer, Jane arose with a lighter heart, and, 
accompanied by her little train, quitted 
the chapel. On reaching her own apart- 
ments, she dismissed her attendants, with 
rencwed injunctions of secrecy; and as 
Lord Guilford Dydley had not returned 
from the council, and she felt too much 
disturbed in mind to think of repose, she 
took from among the books on her table, 
a volume ot the divine Plato, whose 
Phedo, in the original tongue, she was 
wont, in the words of her famous instruc- 
tor, Roger Ascham, *to read with as 
much delight as some gentlemen would 
take in a merry tale of Boccace, and was 
speedily lost in his profound and phiło- 
sophic speculations. ln this way, the 
greater part of the night was consumed ; 
nor was it till near daybreak that she was 
aroused froin her studies by the entrance 
of her husband.” Of the illustrative plates, 
the most successful is the * mysterious 
appearance,” in which the lights are ma- 
naged with a very Rembrandt-like efiect. 
Again, what a spirited composition is the 
wrapper. 
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DiEn, on Jan. Jrd, at Durnford-street, 
Stonehouse, Devon, „Alexander Cypland 
Hutchinson, M.D., F.R.S., śc. Ir. Hutch- 
inson has contributed various papers to 
the medical and scientific journals of tle 
metropolis, and to the Transactions of the 
Royal Society, of which he was, for many 
ycars, a distinguished Fellow. Dr. Hutch- 
inson was likewise one of the five Com- 
missioners of Inquiry appointed by the 
Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, 
in 1835, to investigate the merits of the 
upplication of Kyan's patent process to 
the preparation of timber for ship-build- 
ing; in which difficult position the IDoc- 
tor maintained his well known character 
for the strictest impartiality, and exhibited 
inflexible attention in his duty to the 

ublic, and his total disregard of private 
interests. "This circumstance merits espe- 
cial „mention, at a time when the integ- 
rity of scientific men is „often severcly 
tested in their investigation of patented 
and proprietary inventions. [n prirate 
life, Ir. Hutchinson was amiable, kind, 
and generous: of his professional services 
he was liberal to those whose circumstances 
would not allow them to avail themsclves 
of first-rate ubilities otherwise tban by 
eleemosynary means; and, to such men ot 
genius as Dr. Hutelinson was in habits of « 
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intercourse with, his gratuitous aid was 
unsparing : he tenderly sympathized with 
the many afflictions incident to a profes- 
sional life: hc cven visited this class of 
patients—the toiling author in his attie 
chambers, asd the necdy artist in his com- 
fortless home—=yet he would not listen to 
fce or reward, save in gruteful fcelings. 
And his house in Duchess-street, contained 
many evidences of such kindly nature. 
Perchance, the convalescent son of genius 
presented a print or a volume as a humble 
tribute to the skill that had restored his 
drooping energies and exhausted frame to 
health and vigour. This inefficient testi- 
mony is penned, in gratitude, by one whose 
sad cxperience is the best authority for its 
truth—£Fd. Lit. FU'orld. 

At Góttingen, aged cighty-eight, Dr. 
Blumenbach, the celebrated Philosopher 
and Professor of Natural History in the 
University of the above city. John Fre- 
derick bBlumenbach was born in 1752, 
studied at Góttingen, and, after attaining 
several academic honours, was appointed 
Professor Extraordinary and Inspector of 
Natural History, at the University wherein 
he was educated. [n 1788, he obtained 
from his Britannie Majesty the title of 
Counsellor of the Court. His works are too 
numerous to mention here ; the principal 
being 24 Manual of the Elements of Natural 
History; the Medical Library; Osteology 
of the Human Body; a work on Com- 
parative Anatomy; Physiological Institu- 
łions; und Menwirs on Objects of Natural 
History. The most popular of the ubove 
is the first menfioról Manuał, a transla- 
tion of the tenth German edition of which, 
by It. T. Gore, M. R.C. Ś., was published 
in 1525.* It is certainly one of the best 
test-books to Academical praelections : 
« ]t is remarkable,”” says Mr. Lawrence, 
« for its clear arrangement, and for the 
immense quantity of interesting and valu- 
able information it contains, condensed 
into a small eompass. It is altogether 
the best elementary book on Natural 
History in any language.” %n this work, 
Blumenbach divides mankind into five 
rnecs, the Canucasian, the Mongol, the 
Ethiopian, the American, and the Malay ; 
admititing, however, that they may all 
have been derived from one common 
stock. Blumenbach has discarded many 
artificial nameg, and substituted legitimate 
ones. Thus, he has restored to the arma- 
dilloes their original name, Tau, as 
being generally known and long since 
adopted by classical zoologists; whilst, 
by a strange error, these nearly hairless 
creatures had bcen designated by the term 
Dasyuphus (hairy-footed) ; a name which 
the ancient Greeks hud, in strict con. 

* Printed for W, Simpkin znd R. Marshall, 1825. 
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formity with nature, assigned to the hare 
genus. For similar reasons, he gave the 
nephrite from New Zealand, , Punaminu- 
stone, its natire name, in preference to 
Axe-stone, from hooks and other imple- 
ments, but not axes, being scen made of it 
in collections of South Sea curiosities. So, 
also, hę named that species of the bat 
genus, Vampyre, which really sucks the 
blood of sleeping animals; whilst Lin- 
N£Us, On the contrary, applicd this name 
to the roussette, which never sucks blood, 
and" lives exclusively on fruits. M. 
BlumcAabach has also contribated copi- 
ously to many scientifie works; and was 
one of the editors of the Gotha and Gdt- 
tingen Almanaucks. He was also a Fellow 
of the Roynl Society of London, of the 
Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris, Se. 


The late Princess Elizaleth, before leav- 
ing England for Ilesse-Ilomburg, drew 
and engraved six designs, which were 
poeticaliy illustrated by Mr. Coombc (7), 
author of Dr. Syntaw. „ller Royal High- 
ness likewise etched, The Power and 
Progress of Genius, in twenty-one plates ; 
and the designs, which were illustrated by 
Sir J. B. Burges and Mr. Park, under the 
titles of The Birth and Triumph of Love, 
and Cupid turned Volunteer. The latter 
H.R.F. presented to the engraver, who 
was bold enough, in return, to write to her, 
requesting she wonld compose verses to 
accompauny them ; to which the Princess 
good-nattrcdly replied, that the gods had 
not maude her*poetical, or she would wil- 


lingly oblfre him. 
— 
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Datietieg. 


English Society.—KBven lsaac Tomkins admits 
tllat the best English society is the best. Why? 
Because cverybody is at his or her easc; because 
evcrybody's position is fixed; because there is 
nothing to struggle for; because everybody is, 
therefore, free to pursne the true objects of society; 
becauśe everybody is sure of being treated with po- 
liteness, in the true acceptation of the term—'" Ła 
połitesse est Dart de rendreQ chacun sans effort ce qui 
lui est socialement dil. —Quarierly Review. 


High Temperature of Ancient Europe.—The fossil 
floras of France, England, Germany, and Scandi- 
navia, exhibit ferns nearly fifty feet high, and with 
branches three feet in diamefer, or nine feet in cir- 
cumferencc. "The lycopodiums, which, at the pre- 
semłukiine, in cold or tfmperate regions, are creeping 
plants, starcely rising above the surface; which, 
even at the equator, under the most favourable cir- 
cumstances, do not rise to more than tliree feet; 
rcached in Europę in the ancient world, to the 
height of eighty feet. One mt be blind not to see, 
in these enormous dimensions, a new proof of the 
high temperature formerly possessed by our country 
before the last irruption of the ocean.—4Arago's Eloge 
of Fourier. o, 


Copper in Silver Coiy.—The silver coin of this, as 
well as of most other coumtries, is alloyed with 
copper; and the two metals may be separated by the 
following means :—Dissolve a sixpence, or shilling, 
in nitrie acid, diluted with two or three times its 
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weight of water: dip into this solution a smooth 

iece of zinc, four inches long, and the cighth of an 
inch thick, when the silver will he precipitated, in a 
brilliant metałlie state, upon the zinc, from which it 
may be collected, whiłe the copper will remain dis- 
solved. If to the solution be added a few drops of 
liquid ammonia, a most heautiful deep blue colour 
will be the result. 

* Coalilion.—Mr. Burke, in one of his unpublished 
letters, says, *' Coalition is the conditipn of mankinad.” 

Kzclusiceness.—The decline of Almack's is a clear 
proof that the pałmy days of exclusiveness are gone 
by in England ; and though it is obviousły impossi- 
ble to prevent any given numker of persons fro.a 
eongregating and attempting to re-establish an oli- 
garchy, we are quite sure that the attempt would be 
ineffectual, and that the sense of their imjortance 
would extend very little beyond the set. " I banish 
you from Sinope"——'* And I condemn yo to stay in 
it. —Quarterly Review. 

Singqular E pitaphs.— There was formerly a singular 
epitaph in Edmonton churchyard, (on a head stone 
now removed,) to the memory of one William=New- 
berry, who died in 1695. He is said to have been a, 
hostler at one of the inns, and to have lost his life 
in consequence of some improper medicines admi- 
nistered by an ignorant fellow-servant. The follow- 
ing is the epitaph :— 

« Hic jacet Newberry Will, 
Vitam finivit, cum Cochise Pill; 
Quis administravit? Bellamy Sue; 
Quantum quantitat ?—nescio— 
Scisne tu! 
Ne sutor ultra crepidam.” 


In the chancel of Enfield church, is the tomb of 
Ann, daughter of Richard Gary, Esq., of Buch- 
mead, Beds, with the following epitaph iuscribed 
upon a brass platt :— 

« Jlere lies interr'd, 

One that scarce err'd; 

A virgin modest, free from folly ; 

A virgm knowing, patient, holy ; 

A virgin blest with beauty here; , 

A virgin crown'd with glory there. 

Holy virgins, read, and say,” 

We shall hither all one day. » 
Live well, ye must ś 
Be turn'd to dust.” 

In Enfield churchyard, on the tomb of John 

White, suryeyor to the New River Company ;— 
« Here lies John White, who, day by day, 
On river works did use much clay, 
Is now himeelf turning that way: 
Hf not to cłay, yet dust will come, 
WtL.ich to preserve, takes little room, 
Although enclos'd in this great tomb.” 


Education in 1616.—The old vestry-books of 
Hackney, record that, in the above year, there was 
appointed for the free-school a master, who was to 
take no more than fourpence a week for parishioners' 
children learning grammar, writing, or accounts; 
twopence if learning English only. In the year 1665, 
one Shingle, the schoolmaster, was dismissed for not 
having gualitied any of the scholars "for the Uni- 
versity, inns of Court, or other góod employment." 

Łock Hospital.-—A lock was formerly used 84,2 
synonymous term with a lazar, or -poor-houś€; it 
being derived from loques, an obsolete French word, 
signifying ragu. 

4 Cold appears to be, compagzatively, a modern 
nomenclature of disedze ; for, about the year 1780, 
one John Chandler, an apothecary in Cheapside, and 

, F. c wrote a treatise '*On the Disease called 
a Cold.” 

Adulteralion' of Tec—PM. Trail, of Edinburgh, 
having cćxamioed some dark-coloured sand found 
auiong Teas imported żrom China, reports it to be 
nagnesian iron-sani, apparently sprinkied over the 
noży for the purpose of increasing the weight of 
the Te. 
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Sea Peęns.—Tfie 'multitude of animals, and of 
organic parts composihńg them, surpass belief. Ona 
specimen ofthe Firgularia, seven incheg, long, have 
beeń compnted 130 leaves; on each leaf twenty 
hydrze,„each with eight tentacula, and twenty prima 
on,sach tentaculum ; thus afłfording 416,000 organic 
parts belonging to the specimen, allegubject to voli- 
tion. , But, it is probable that, in a larger speci- 
men, the parts under control exceed 1,000,000. 


Wooden Roads.—1In Buenos Ayreś, no iron ia used 
in the construetion of the carts: the wheels are 
unshod, the tramu heing made of hard Algaroba 
wood, which lasts a long time, even several years, 
on the stoneless roads of that country, 

Kohutch-hutu.—A beautiful fuchsia, with this 
native name, grows luxuriantly in New Zealand, 
bearing abundance of berries, which emit a delicious 
perfume, and are produced in great abundance 
during the summer months. they contain a large 
portion of sugar, and, on that account, are eaten 
with avidity both hy the natives and birds of the 
islands of New Zealand. 

Brazilian Fruiis.—Mt. Gardner, during his 
recent journcy in Brazil, purchased oranges at one 
penny.the dozen, pine-apples at double that price, 
and a remarkably fine-fiavoured melon, as big as a 
man's head, for twopence. 

Fnvenlion.—A daughter of the late Sąmuel 
Crompton, sole inventor of the * mule,” is compelled 
to apply fr parochial relief ; while the family 
of Arkwriyht, who, in the first instance, merely 
copied an invention, or machine, ranks among the 
wealthiest in the kingdom. |Surely, this is a fit 
claim for *' the Inventor's Advocate.” | 

Geese.—Expeditions are sometimes sent from 
Nova Żembla to the island of Kolgujew, to kill and 
salt geesc. A merchant of Archangel has been 
heard to declare that 15,000 geese have been thus 
killed here in two hunts. 

Two at a lime.—Mr. Tweedie, on his journey 
across the pampas of Buenos Ayres, was accompa- 
nied, for some timc, by a young couple, on their way 
to be married at Tucuman, no clergyman lvinę 
nearer to perform the ceremony, for which thcy had 
to travel fifty-sevcn miles.  llowever, there was a 
saving of trouble in this case, as the double object 
was answeręd, of getting their child baptized, a 
fine boy nearly two years old. 

The Ant-Bear.—1t has been generally thought 
that the ant-bear lives exclusively on ants ; which, 
however, is not the cnse; as, in one which Mr. 
Schomburgk dissected, a species of Julus was 
found; and a live ant-bear, which Mr. S. has, 
swallows with avidity fresh meat. 


Natura! Carpet.—Extensive conflagratlons of 
shrubs are common in the pampas of Buenos Ayres 
and Tucuman, making a splendid appearance by 
night. With the first shower that falls on the 
scorched ground, a lovely crop springs up, consisting 
of Ozałis, red, ywllow, and rose-coloured, mingled 
with different kinds of Amyrillis, which spread a 
carpet of bloom resembling a richly-stocked flower- 
garden. Peaches grow fine and healthy by the road- 
side; but all the natives care to rear are a few 


* pompions and maize. 


Beautiful Precept.—An all-wise Creator has or- 
dained, that as parents watch over the helpless 
infancy of their children, so the children are tonurse 
the deelining days of their partnts, support the 
tottering steps, and administer to the wcakneśs, of 
second childhood in those who administered to thcir 
wants. 


*,* Mr. Catlin's interesting Indian Exhibition 
shall be noticed in our next. 
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LONDON STREET ARCHITECTURE. 
VIII.—No, 45, REGENT-STREET. 


Tuis superb facade has recently been 
'constructed at the house, No. 4%, Regent- 
" street, at the angle of the junetion of Re- 
gent-circus with tbe Quadrant. It presents, 
tlrerefore, two frontuges, and oceupies a 
hcight corresponding with that of the 
ground and exżresol floors in the adjoining 
houses. The wholę has been erected b 
Mr. Stevenson ; from tle design of Mr. E, 
Hering, architect, Duke-street, Portland- 
place, and the sugyestion of Mr. Parkhill, 
the proprietor. o 

The general design presents an elaborate 

adafstation of the Elizabethan style to the 
purposes of a shop-front ; with certain re- 
quisite deviations, which have led to seme 
defects in the urchitectural Projęonna> 
Such is generally the result in making any 
addition to an original construction, and 
in obtaining the pecnliar aceonmodation 
required: thus, in the present instance, 
the low situation of the stall-board, ren- 
dered necessary for the exhibition of the 
goods inside, (principally shawls, cloaks, 
and mantleś, of costly manufacture,) pre- 
vents a greater aid. more appropriate 
height to the pedestal of the order, and is 
altogether ohjectionable. The introduction 
of the iron railing above the entablature, 
considerably in front of the frieze, so as to 
afford the accommodation of a balcony to 
the upper story, also interferes with the due 
EP and efłect which would have 
been produced by an open anq ornamental 
parapet, or balustrade, of more architectu- 
ral character than the present iron-work. 
The openings above the entrance dovrs, 
too, are filled with plate-glass, and thus re- 
semble fan-lights ; whereas, had they been 
occupied by ornamental panels, with in- 
seriptions, such detail would huve been in 
better accordance with the decorations of 
the style. 

It may be urged that, in the above facade, 
the Flizabethan character has not been 
strietly udhered to : indeed, the design par- 
takes rather of the taste of the times of 
James I. and Charles I., and of the style de- 
nofhinated * the Revival.” Thus, we have 
flated lonie columns supporting Italianized 
arches; enriched pediment heuds, span- 
drils, escocheons, cognizances, and panelg; 
and a series of labyrinthine"' GFRRKNSNĆ 
formed of fillets, disposed in vertical, 
horizontal, and diagonal positions, elabo- 
rately interlaced, bęing of cofaposition laid 
upon wood. Were the whole finished in 
zich ground colours, and the decorations 
and enrichments relieved in gold, the effect 
woułd be traly superb ; and such'a comaple- 
tion we believe to be gontenplated by the 
proprietor, who has already shewn a taste 
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and feeling for the arts which it is hoped 
may be followed throughout the metro- 
olis. 

It should be added, that the decorations 
are not exclusively out-door ; the elabo- 
rate desigu being continued throughout 
the interior, which is relieved/with large 
silvered plates of glass : the whole apart- 
ment has the air of a palatial drawing- 
room, carpeted, and furnished with a snite 
of erimson and gold : the lights are by far 
the largest plates of glass ever fixed in a 
window, cach measuring 140 inches by 
eighty-two inches, at u cost of .£160: 
across each window, at the springing of the 
arch, is a slight bar, making together fif- 
teen feet two inches height of glass. These 
plates, together with the silvered plates of 
the interior, have been furnished by Mr. 
Cribb, of King-street, Covent-garden, for 
whom they werc cast by the Thames Plute 
Glass Uompany : they p > that cłear- 
ness, whiteness, and brilliancy, which are 
the first desiderata in the casting of plate- 
glass: and they have none of the black- 
ness or opacity so objectionable in old 
plates. 

Altogether, this aa is a magnificent 
afłair. "The cost of the glass has exceeded 
ś£1,000 ; and the completion of the designu 
will involve an outlny of nearly .£4,00V. 


LITERATURE AND THE ARTS AT 
MANCHESTER. 
THE ATHEN.EUM, 
We rejoice to record the prosperity of 
this infant [nstitution ; notwithstanding 
the extraordinary expenses of the past 


* year. The Society have removed into their 


superb new building, erected by Mr. Charles 
Barry, the architect of the new Houses of 
Parliament; to which they contemplute 
the addition of accommodation for writing 
letters, similar to that possessed by other 
clubs in the town. The number of meun- 
bers of the Athbeneum already amouats to 
1,350; the library contains 4,560 volumes. 
The lectures delivered, during the past 
ycar, have beep—twelve on Phrenology ; 
five on the Fine Arts; one oa the poet 
Kórner; six om Chemical Science ; three 
on Musie; eight on Organic Chemistry ; 
six on Acoustics; one on Carbonie Acid; 
six on Dramatie Poetry; six on Land- 
scape Puinting, Dramatic Poetry, Śc.; 
and six on Vocal Hamnony. The several 
classes consist of 380 studeris; the most 
numerous being those of the Junior French 
and Vocal Musie cłasses. The societies 
are the Essay and Discussion Club, 158 
members ; the Amateur Musical Society; 
the Chess Club, forty-five members; and 
the Fencing and Gymnastie Club, forty 
members. 'The new building was opened 
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on October 28, being the fonrth anniver- 
sary of the estahlishment of the institn- 
tion. The receipts, in 1839, amounted to 
1,841/. 7s., bcing equal to the average of 
the two preceding years. All the above 
luxuries, for such they really are, are' en- 
joyed in Óne of the most splendid club- 
houses in Manchester, at a cost less than 
a penny per day. 

The Fine Arts appear to be flourishing 

in Manchester. The committee of the 

Jseful Knowledge Society, appointed to 
carry out the exhibition of paintings, 
models, works of art, Xe., have opened 
spacious apartments in the commercial 
buildiugs; and there is every prospect of 
the exhibition being the finest yet seen in 
lancashire. The Messrs. Jordan. two 
ingenious mechanicians, have proffered 
the use of a splendid working model of a 
steam-engine, and other articles. The * 
cxhihition at the Salford Mechanics Insti- 
tution has been visited by 64.026 persons 
during the past season ; aud the proctedk, 
after paying heavy expenses, arc to be 
appropriated to the education of tle chil- 
dren of the working classes. In the Man- 
chester Times, it is well observed: * When 
we bear in mind the numerous attractions 
that are, at this time of day, adopted to 
seduce the working man to spend his short 
leisure time at the alehonuse or the gin- 
palace, we think such a place of resort as 
this is worthy the support of every friend 
to temperance, of morality, or religion.” 


MARGUERITE DE BOURGOGNE. 
VIII.——TaE DeNouEMEN". 


FRom the busy haunts of the city, and 
the crowded and glittering halls of the 
palace, we will once more change the scene 
ot our tradition to the lonely procinets 
ot the Tour de Nesle. The time is an 
hour after curfew, and the place is one of 
the cireular interiors of the building ; but 
the apartment had not the bare and dis- 
mantled appearance of the other chambers 
of the tower; on the contrary, the sides 
were covered with gorgeous $apostry ; fur- 
niture of the most rare und costly make 
decorated the room ; and luxurious couchess, 
covered with the richest velvet of Genova, 
were ranged against the walls. 

On one of these last, pale and anxious, 
with her hands clasped together to form a 
pillow for hez head, reclined Marguerite 
de Bourgogne. Every wave of the angry 
Seine, as it threw its troubled waters 
against the base of the tower, aroused her, 
for an instant, from the position she had 
assumed ; and the occasional sighing of 
the wind, sweeping in its melancholy 
course through the unglazed windows of 
the upper stories of the building, appcared, 
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to ber imagination, fraught with fresh 
scenes of strife and błoodshed. Her usual 
attendant, the taverner, Orsini, was at his 
old post at the casement of the apartment; 
and he was inteutly gazing along the river? 
or endeavouring to deteet the sound of the 
splash of oars amid its angry chafings. 

«Can you see aught in the darknes, 
Orsini?” inquired the (Queen, in a low 
broken voice, asif she feared the response. 

<< There is nothing,” replied the tu- 
werner, in his usnal short, gruff tone; 
«nothing. [It appears there will be no 
Włood shed here to-night, and, in sooth, 
there has heen enough.” 

« Jt is a last necessity, Orsini,” returned 
Mąrguerite : *it is, I know, another fur- 
der ; but it is źke last.” 

«Has this man a demon at his com- 
mand, that he is thus apprized of all our 
actions 7” 

© It matters little how he has learnt it; 
it is suficient that he knows all. le has 
bronzht me on my knees before him like 
a slave: he has secn me loosen the thongs 
that bound him, one”by one; and he has 
had the impradence, after all his boasted 
power over us, to demand an interview at 
tle "Four de Nesłe.” . 

« He has invited himself to his own 
funeral,” said Orsini, inspecting the point 
of his dapger. * And yet, I hope, 'twill 
be the last; for I tire of this perpetnal 
bloodshed.”” 

< It wół/ be the last,” replied the Qucen; 
*« but qur tranquillity in this world de- 
mands the sycrifice. While be breathes I 
um ncitker mistress of my power or my 
life ; bunt once dead—T swear to you there 
shall be no more nights of orgies in the 
tower, nor shall they find more bodies in 
the Seine. [ will give you gold enough to 
buy a province, and you shall return free 
und wealthy to your beautiful Italy: I 
will rase the tower to the ground: I will 
huild a monastery on its site; and I will 
endow a community of monks to pass 
their lives knecling on the cold pavement, 
and praying for me and for thee.” 

« By what means will he arrive here?" 
said the taverner, coldly, in answer to the 
Queen's rapid speech. 

« He will come by the great staircase of 
the tower.” 
e.-sAnd there are no others to follow 
him ?' 

« | swear it. 
on the river?” : 
« [There is a boat containing two men, 
at the bottom of the tower,” replied Or- 

sini, looking from the window. 

« One of those must be he,” returned 
Marguerite, hurriedly. * Quick! place your 
hirelings, for yof haye no time to lose; 
and fasten the door after you, that he 


Hark! hear you nothing 
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may not enter here. I woułd not see him 
again alive, or his life might yet be saved 
by soine fresh secret.” 

The tuverner departed; and, as the 
heavy bolta closed the door upon his 
egress, Marguerite sank back upon her 
gilded couch, overcome by her intense 
enrotions. ut her solitnde was ot short 
duration: tbe instant that Orpini qnitted 
the room, she heard a low grating noise 
at the window ; directly afterwards, a 
shadow appeared on the outside, and a, 
heavy blow was dealt aghinst its thick 
mullions, that shook the very room. An- 
other and another succeeded ; the fłame 
gave way; the casement shivered into a 
thousund pieces upon the floor, and Byri- 
dan leapt through the breuch, thus formed, 
into the chumber. h 

« Marguerite!” he exclaimed, as 'he 


advanced towards her ; * and still alone : 'dren were near you 


EL 
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our Lady be praised 

«© Ąmot!” eried the Queen, as she re- 
treated towards the door, in the hope of 
summoning Orsini to her assistance. 

« Fear nothing,” sitid Iuridan, hastily; 
« you shall know all directly ; but | must 
first speak with you. Every instant that 
we are losing is a treasure cast into a 
bottomless gulf.” 

«* Have you come to utter some new 
threat, or to impose some new condition 
on me?” gausped Marguerite. 

< [ tell you, you have nought to fear. I 
have no sword or poniard, and your letters 
are beneath my vest. You may kill me if 
you please—you may burn tlie evidences, 
and you may then sleep calmly on my 
tomb. No, Marguerite; I come not to 


menace you: I come to tell you that there ' 


are day» of happiness yet in store for us: 
even for us, who thought each other cursed 
for ever. 

« Speak, Lyonnet : I know not what you 
mean.” 

« Marguerite, remains there nothing of 
the woman in your heart—nothing of żhe 
mother? You, whom I once knew so pure 
—have you nothing left that is held sacred 
by God or man?” 

« last źhow come to talk to me of vir- 
tu€ or of purity?” asked the Queen, with 
bitterness, > 

« Suppose that nothing has passed be- 
tween us for theae last three days. Forygt 
all, except your ancient trust and confi- 
dence towards me:—have you no wish to 

| confide to any one all that you have since 
suffered ?”' . 
«Oh! yes, yes,” replied the Queen, 
«speaking rapidly, and in impassioned 
nccente; * it is not to a confessor tbat 
the like secrets are told. I had but one 


aceomplice in all my criufes—it was your- 
self!” 
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« 7, Marguerite ?” 

« Yes, Lyonnet, yes; all my sins arc in 
my first error. If yon had not sedqyced the 
youny and thonghtless girl, the first and 
most horrible crime would not have been 
committed ; for, lest they should suspect 
me of the murder of my father, ł destroyed 
my children. Followed by remorse, 1 
again flew to crime for refnge: I tried 
to stifle, in blood and revelry, that voice 
that whispered * Parricide !* incessantly in 
my ear. "There was not one'thbiug around 
to recall me to virtue. The mouths of my 
courtiers smiled, and said that 1 was bcau- 
tiful ; that the world was made for me, 
and that I might destroy it for a momen- 
tary pleasure. Yes, you are right, Lyon- 
net ; it is but to an accomplice that things 
like these can be confessed.” 

« Yet, tell me, Margucrite, if your chil- 


u), 





« My children! I dare not pronounce 
those words. Amnidat the pale and ghastly 
appafitions that huve niyhtly stood around 
my eouch, I have not seen my children, 
and I tremble now to pume them, lest I 
shuuld invoke their shades.” 

* And yet, when they were near yon, 
did nothing tell you that they were your 
offspring? Wretehed another: you saw 
one of them begging for mercy ugaiust 
the pouiard of the assassin. Vou were 
there, you heard his cntreaties, und you 
did not save him!" 

« Lyonnet ! what mean you?” 

« You saw him bleeding at your fect—- 
at the place where we now are, but three 
nights since.” 

<« Philippe Daulnay!!” shrieked the 
Queen. * Fengeance de Dieu!” 

« Marguerite,” said Buridan, sternly, 
*« behold the fute of one. Where is the 
other ? the lover of the Qucen of France!" 

« Oh! no, no!” exelained his agonized 
companion ; * thanks to Ileaven I can still 
call Gauithier my son. By the blood of 
his martyred brother, that flowed where 
we now stand, I swear it.” | 

« [s this true, woman?” 

« (0h! yes;.it is the hand of (rod that 
hath directed ali this=that infused this 
strange affection for Gaulthier into my 
heart. It was a mother: love, Lyonnet, 
and that alone: I fcel it all now, and we 
may still be bappy. Sec, Lyonnet, I am 
in tcaq*—it is long since I have tlus wept. 
Holy Virgin! I tliauk thee;” gnd the Queen 
covered her face with her hands, and, 
sinking on her knees, poured out her ra- 
titude to Heaven for its intervening power. 

« Do you still look upon ue as un cne- 
my? said Buridan, as be gently raised 
her in his arms. * Do you forgive me 
now ? Think you that we can still be 
happy 7” 
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« Can I be happy, Lyonnet?** returned 
Marguerite, celusping her arms with im- 
passioned energy around his neck: * need 
you ask it? all the affection I had for you, 
when I was still a pure and guileless' girl, 
has returfed, and we will once more live 
for cach other as in old and happier times. 
Whom want we now to witness our attach- 
ment but our child—=our Gaulthier ?” 

«And he is coming. I sent him.the 
key of the tower which you pave me, and , 
he will arrive here by the great. staircase.”” 

« Maledietion !” exelnined Marguerite, 
startinę from the embrace of her lover. I 
have placed assassins at the door, for I 
expected yon would ascend by that pas- 
sape |” 

As she yet spokce, the clash of swords 
resounded from the landing, and a piere- 
ing cry, sneceeded by a confused struggle? 
followed. "The sounds approached nearcr 
aud nearer. Marguerite sbrieked, and 
ran wildly towards the door. * They are 
murdering him '” sbe exclaimed. 

« Who has thus closed this entrance?” 
said Buridan, as he shook the door vio- 
tently, on withdrawing the bolts. * It is 
fustened on cither side.” 

« F ordered it,” ceried the agonized 
Qucen, as she vainly beat her white hand 
anyuinst the oaken panels.  * Orsini! 
Orsini ! strike him not, I command you. 
It is |—Margucerite!" 

« Porte d' enfer!” shbouted Buridan, as he 
hurled the massive slab of a marble table 
ugainst the door. * Demon ! Orsini! it is 
ny child!” With a loud crash, the door 
yielded to the missile, and, as it burst 
open, Gaulthier Daulnay, covered witłf 
blood and dying, his dress toru, and the 
hilt of a sword in his hand. staggered 
iuto the room and fell at the Queen's feet. 

« Gaulthier!"” cried Marguerite, falling 
on her kuees beside him, and raising his 
head in her lap; *spcak to me—l am 
your mother |" 

lut it was too late—-ihere was a slight 
motion of the arm—=a convulsive distortion 
of the features, and her child was lying 
dead before her. 

The assassins had collected on the łand- 
ing, astonished at the strange spectacle 
they were witnessing. Buridan was stand- 
ing near the door, with his hands erossed,, 
on his breast, horror-stricken and con- 
founded ; and Marguerite had fafnted on 
the body o8 her victim, when the heavy 
and measured tramp of armed men sounded 
on the staircase.  lmmoediately, Savoisy 
and his gnards entered the room. 

« Monseigneur,” said the crafty Orsini, 
stepping forward, *we have arrived too 
late to save this gentleman; but we can 
seize his murderers,” pointing to Mar- 
guerite and Buridagi. 
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« Yon are my prisonera,” said Savoisy, 
advancing towards them. 

ś« Prisoners!'” exclaimed Buridan, va- 
cantly. *1 am prime minister, and this ts 
the Queen—you can arrest neither of us.” 

Savoisy reinoved his hat, and addressed 
them with stern respect: ** My business 
here, Monsieur, is neitlier with the Queen, 
nor with her minister. The body of Gaul- 
thier Daulnay is still bleeding at my feet; 
his murderers are before me, and I have 
the order, sigifed by the King's own hand, 
4o arrest all, whatever may be their rank 
or kation, that I may find this night in 
the Tour de Nesle ; although one of those 
prisoners is Marguerite de Bourgogne.” 

ALRERT. 


ABertodicals. 


SCIENTIFIC MAGAZINES. 

The Połytęchnie Journal appears to be 
parting conpany with science, and taking 
up subjects of art and literature ; the only 
novelties, purely schntific, in this Num- 
ber, being a plan for decpening rivers; 
galvanic engraving ; and Prof. Schoen- 
bein's acconnt of his, New Voltaic Battery. 
The opening paper is on Wood Engrav- 
ing, with eight specimens : when will the 

eriodicals have done with these repefita 
illustrations ? 

We trust that the cheapness of this ma- 
gazine will not lead to the disparagement 
of its literary worth; for some of the 
papers in the present Number are equal 
ta any, in the half-crown and three-shil- 
ling-and-sixpenny journals. Dr. Millin- 
genvs nine closely-packed pages on Homi- 
cidal Monomania are full as good as his 
lightly-printed volumes of Cwriosities of 
Medica! Euxperience ; and Mr. Hogarth's 
paper on the Acting of the Musical Stage, 
and a sketchy article entitled Behind the 
Scenes, ure both as entertaining as if 
printed in the large letter and RE ea 
oeriodicals. The paper on the Hritish 

ercantile Marine is full of interesting 
detail; but we could spare that on Ani- 
mal Magnetism, a threadbare folly; and 
some eight pages vpon Aerostation are 
rather too much for our attachment to 
terra firma; especially ax the writer comes 
to this conclusion, in which, by the way, 


"w£ entirely agree: © AII persona who have 


ever taken any part in the concerns of 
aerostation, are aware of the paramount 
influence włfich the wjnd, even in its most 
ordinary moods, is capable of exerting 
over the position of the balloon, when rę- 
strained by a fixed attachment to the 
earth, and will admit that the maintenance 
of its perpendieularity, or even of a mode- 
rate degree of elevation, except under 
sach a favourable state of the weather as 
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we have no right to count npon for a con- 
tinuance, is a circumstance of too much 
uncertainty to authorize us in believing 
that the balloon could ever be rendered 
subservient to the ends in view, so far as 
to supply the place of those means at pre- 
sent in use for the same purposes.” Then, 
why, in the name of *everything upon 
earth,” expend so much time ahd corzsider- 
ation upon the subject ? Of more practi- 
cal worth are Colonel Jackson's paper on 
the Whitehall Wood Pavemeut; and the* 
Ścientific Miscellany, from the Continent. 
From the latter we learn that, in ,Gal- 
vanie Engraving, Dr. Boetiger, of Franc- 
fort, has succeeded in separating the 
newly-formed copper plate from the nór- 
mal plate, the most important part of 
the sole process, but upon which Prof. 
„Jacobi has hitherto been silent. * Dr. 
Boctiger attains this object in the siin- 
plest manner, by coating with gold or 
silver leaf, the normal plate, which serves 
us a negative electrode, and which, be- 
sides, need not be mąde of metal. Thus, 
the copper, as it is precipitated by the 
galvanie process, comes not directly on 
the normal plate, bnt on the infinitely 
thin interposed metallic body: the nor- 
mal plute is, therefore, secure against the 
risk of being defaced, and can afterwards 
easily he separated from the newly-pro- 
duced plate. ' As we take some interest 
in the success of this journal, we venture 
to recommend closer attention to the 
minor details of * getting up,” Sc.—as 
the reduction of foreign to Baglish męa- 
sures, and general method: for cuamyple, 
we do not expect to read * Canalletti ” 
in an artistical critique. With due care, 
this work will, doubtless, take a foremost 
place among the nseful periodicals of the 
dny. 

The Surveyor, Engineer, and dArchitert, 
is a new work upon the plan of the Cżużł 
Engineer and Architect s Jcurnał, the suc- 
cesx of which is very extensive. The new 
comnpetitor professes to be * by a Com- 
mittee of Practical Surveyors, Engineers, 
and Architects, of much experience, and 
inactive employment ;” but the latter 
condition is somewhat negative to the 
prospects of the present undertaking. The 
«literary conductor” is Mr. R. Mudie, 
whose peculiar handling we recogniseft"' 
the * Preliminary Address” of five quarto 
pages. In this paper, which bears but 
partially on the object of the Journal, the 
author falls into tbi: old error of attribut- 
ing all the aucient roads in South Britain 
to the Romans; whereas, this portion of 
our island was nndoubiedly traversed by 
roada made by the Britons, long before the 
arrival of the Romaas in Hritaiu. The 
W utling-street, for example, was one of 


« human race. 
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these roads. (See Zwterary FForld, preseut 
volume, p. 50.) This error, by the way, 
reminds us of our popular histocies of 
England ćommencing with the invasion 
of Cesar, just-as if he had been the creator 
of the country, instead of its bt nefaetor; 
for, assuredly, the Roman dominion in 
Britain must have been the most brilliant 
period of its early history, as the remains 
of Roman magnificence attest to our own 
time. Such passages as the following, in 
the ubore * Address, * however, evince 
better intelligence : ** Formerly, men lived 
in the hut, the hamlet, or other compara- 
tively small locality, in proportion to the 
extent to which they conld command 
the assistance of their fellows. But now, 
an inhabitant of England, if a man of 
any ordinary intelligence, may be said to 
„live in and enjoy all England=and not 
all England merely, hut the whole ciril- 
ized world.” The power of steam, by 
land gnd water, is then referred to, with 
the addition : * Steam travelling is much 
more safe, becanse the command of the 
director over the power is complete : and, 
therefore, for an equal number of miles 
and travellers, the accidents by steam are 
probably not one-tenth of those by horse- 
power.” Again: * While we enjoy the 
oak. we must not forget the acorn; while 
we luxuriate on the apple, we must not 
forget the pip.  Englund is now justly 
ranked ut the head of the nations, in all 
that surveyiny, enginecring, and architec- 
ture, and every useful and ornaunental 
art, and every practical scienee can do, to 
accommodate, to refine, and to elevate the 
This is, in great part, owiny 
to physical circumstances; but, in part, 
also, to the energetic spirit of the people, 
which has been hamrnered upon the anvil 
of wars and contests, foreign and domes- 
tie, untilit has acquired a high degrce of 
spring and elasticity, and this has ro= 
bounded and caused unprecedented acti- 
vity und e. óbię in all the arts of 
peace; so that there ix not u country, a 
city, a town, or even a villuge—nay, 
almost even a? field, except in the very 
remotest parts of the country, which has 
not felt, in some degree or other, the reno- 
vating power of improvement, both in its 
appearunce and in its usefulness.” We 
admire the spirit rather than the method 
of this<paper: it is very striking in parts. 
The architectural features ofehis Number 
are a steel-plate elevation of the Reform 
Club-house, with an essay on its construe- 
tion; an article upon Competitions; and 
Correspondence upon the stone for the New 
Ilonses of Parliament. Next is a paper 
of valuable suggestions on Branch Rail- 
ways, especially as regards the conveyance 
hy them of agriculturał produce to large 
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towns.* We have not space to enumerate 
the remaining contents, which comprise 
much valuable intelligence in general 
science und the economic arts. Among 
the inventions is a new appgratus for sol- 
dering, cąnsisting of a chamber contain- 
ing hydrogen gas, which, issuing therefrom, 
passes through a long elastic tube, and 
terminates in a curved pipe ; but, before it 
escapes, a small portion of air is mixed 
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Though much gone to decay, grievously 
neglected, and divided into three separate 
dwelling-houses, Ordsall Hall still rctains 
much ot ita original character and beanty 
and viewed at the magic hour abore de 
seribed, when the changes which years 
have produced cannot be detected, it pre- 
sents much the same striking appearance 
that jt offered to the gaze of Catesby. 
Sitnated on the north bank of the Irwell, 


with the gas, throngh another elastie tube, which supplies the moat with a constant 
worked by the hand or foot of the work- stream of frcsh water, it commands, on 
man. "To solder anythiny, it is sufficient the south-west, a beautiful view of the 
to direct the flame on the object, and the wWinding course of the river, here almost 
metal melting will solder the fracture. forming an island, of Trufford Park and 
Besides the recent landslip in Dorset, its hall, of the woody uplands beyond it, 
(which a correspondent constders to huve aryl of the distant hills of Cheshire. * The 
been an carthquuke,) the conductor men- 1mansion itself is an irregular quadrangle, 
tions slips as having taken place near coycring a considerable tract of ground. 
Ventnor, and at Iieadon UTill, in the Isle The gardens, once exqnisitely laid out in 
of Wight; and that Bluck-gang-Chine is” the formal taste of Elizabeth's days, are 
threatened.  Altogether, the Surveyor, also enclosed by the moat, which surrounda 
kngiuwer, and drehitect is a promising (except in the intervals where it is filled 
first Number: Detter will, douŃtless, up) a space of some ucres in extent. At 
tollow. the period of this history, it was ap- 
proached, ou the nŚrth-east, by a noble 
avenue of sycamoTres, leading to within a 
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[Tu the Number for the current month, 5 A 
the Editor resumes his striking historical Short distance of it» gates. 
romance of Guy Fawkes; ot which, as , As Catesby surveyed this stately struc- 
our limits will not allow us to follow the ture, Bnd pondered upon the wealth and 
thread of the narrative, we shall quote a power of its owner, his meditations thus 
flying specimen : ound vent in wyrds :—ć* If [ could but 
, | link Radcliffe to our cause, or win the 
Catesby, and the Gunpowder Płot.) hand of his fair daughter, and so bind him 
Throwing the bridle over his horse's 


to me, the great attempt coułd not fuil. 
neck, and allowing him to drink his All 


She hgs refused me once. No matter :— 
from the water of the moat, and after- [ will perzerere till she yields. With 
wards to pluck a few mouthfals of the FatheręOldcorne to back my suit, I am 
long grass that fringed its brink, Catesby  assured of success. She is necessary to 
abandoned himself to reflection. In a few my purpose, and shall be mine.” 
moments, as the stewurd did not return, IDesceuded from an ancient Northamp- 
he raised his eycs, and fixed them upon  tonshire family, and numbering among his 
the ancient habitation before him,=—an- ancestry the well-kuown minister of the 
cient, indeed, it was not at this time, sume name, who flourished in the reign 
having been. in a great measure, rebuilt of Richard III., Robert Catesby—at this 
by its possessor, Sir William Radcliffe, time abomt forty—had, in his youth, led 
during the latter part of the reign ot Eli- a wild and dissolute life; and, though 
zabeth, in the rich and picturesque style bred in the fuith of Rome, he had, for 
of that period. Little could be distin- some years, abandoned its worship. In 
guished of its projecting and retiring 1580, when the Jesuits, Campion and Par- 
wings, its walls decorated with black und  sons, visited England, he was reconciled 
white chequer-work, the characteristie of to the church he had quitted ; and, thence- 
the class of architecture to which it be-  forth. became as zealons a supporter and 
łonged, or of its magnificent embayed win-  promoter of its doctrines as he had, here- 
dows, filled with stained glass; but thę. tafore, hcen their bitter opponent. He 
outline of its heavy roof, with its numer- was now actively engaged in all the Popish 
vus gables, and groups of tall and ela- plotsof the period, and was even supposed 
horately-orfamented chimneys, might be to be connected with those designs of a 
distinetly traced, in strong relief, agninst darker dye*which were set on foot fdr 
the warm and still głowing western sky. Elizabeth's destruction.=with Somerville's 

* The advantages of the London and South- CONSPIFACy, — with that of Arden apd 
ampton Railway are already felt in the neigbbour- Throckmorton, the latter of whom was 
hood of the principal station, at Vauxhall, where his uncle on the maternal side.—with the 
milk is sołd twenty-five per cent, cheaper than in pl ota uf Bu rysand Savage, — of Ballard, — 


tlie „metropolis, in consequence of its more econo- , s > 
mieal coaTezance by railway.—Ed Ł. W. and of Babington. After the execntion of 
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the unfortunate Queen of Scots, he devoted 
himself to what was termed the Spanish 
fuction, and endeavonred to carry out the 
schemes of a party, who, distrusting the 
(ague promises of James, were anxious to 
secure the successionu to a Catholic,—the 
Infanta of Spain, or tle Duke of Parma. 
On the insurrection of the Earl of Essex, 
he took part with that ill-fated, noblęman, 
and, thongh he cscaped condign punish- 
ment for the oflence, he was imprisoned 
and henvily fined. : 

From this time his carecr ran in darker 
channels. * Hunger-starvcd for innova- 
tion,” as he is finely deseribed by Canfden, 
—imbued with the fiercest religious fana- 
ticishu, — cloquent, wily, resolute, — aple 
alike to delade the powerful and intimi- 
date the weak,—he possessed all the'in- 
gredients of a conspirator.  Associatlng 
with men like himself, of desperate cha- 
ructer and broken fortunes, he was ever on 
the look out for some mcans of retriev- 
ing his own condition, and redressing the 
wrongs of his church. Well informed of 
the actual state of <James's sentiments, 
when, on that monarch's accession, confi- 
dent hopes were entertained by the Roma- 
nista of greater toleration for their religion, 
Catesby was the first to point out their 
mistake, and to foretel the season of ter- 
rible persecution that was at hand. It 
was on this persecution that he grounded 
his hopcs—hopes, never realized, for the 
sufferers, amid all the grievances they en- 
dured, remained constant in their podity 
to the throne—of creating a general rebel- 
lion among the Catholics. i 

Disappointed in this expectation,—dis- 
appointed, also, in his hopes of Spain, of 
France, and of aid from Rome, he fell 
back upon himself, and resolved upon the 
execution of a dark and dreadful project, 
which he had long conceived, and which 
he could execute almost wsingle-handed, 
withont aid from foreign powers, and 
without the co-operation of his own party. 
The nature of this project, which, if it 
succeeded, would, he imagined, accomplish 
all or more than his wildest dreams of 
ambition or fanaticism had ever conceived, 
it will be the business of this history to 
develop. 

Among the Popish party of that period, 
as In our own time, were ranked many o 
the oldest and most illustrious families in 
the kingdom. —families not less remark- 
able for their zeal for their religion than, 
ns has before been obserrćd, for their 
loyalty;—a loyalty afterwards approved 
in the disastrous rcign of James IL. by 
their firm adherence to what they con- 
asidered the indefeasible right of inheri- 
tance. Plots, indecd, were constant 
hatched throughout the' reigns of Elizabeth 
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and James, by persons professing the reli- 
gion of Rome. But in those the mass of 
the Catholies had no share. And even in 
the seasons of the bitterest persecution, 
when every fresh act of treason, perpe- 
tratód by some lawless and disąffected in- 
dividual, was visited with additiónal rigour 
on their heads,—when the scaflold reeked 
with their blood, and the stake smoked 
with their ashes,—when their quarters 
were blackening on the gates and market- 
crosses of every city in the realm,—when 
their hearths were imvaded, their religion 
poaa and the very name of Papist 

ad become a by-word, —even in those 
terrible seasons, as in the season under 
consideration, they remained constant in 
their fidelity to the crown. 

From the troubled elements at work, 
some fierce and turbulent spirits were 
"sure to arise,—some gloomy fanatics, who, 
having” brooded over thcir wrongx, real or 
imaginary, till they had lost all seruples 
of coscience, hesitated at no means of 
procuring redress. But it would be unjust 
to hold up such persons as representatives 
of the whole body of Catholies. Among 
the conspirators themselves there were 
redeeming shades. AI were not actnated 
by the same atrocious motives. Mixed 
feelings induced Catesby to adopt the 
measure, Not so Guy Fawkes, who had 
already been leapued with the desiyn. 
One idea alone ruled bim. A soldier of 
fortune, but a stern religious enthusiast, 
he snpposed himself chosen by Heaven for 
the redemption of his church, and cared 
not what happened to himself, provided 
he accomplished his (as he conceived) holy 
*design. 

(To be conłżinued. ) 


LUTHERS HOUSE, AT HEIDEL- 
BERG. 
( From a Skeich by a Correspondent.) 


Rveny site associated with the personal 
or publice history of the illustrious cham- 
pion of Protestantism, may be regarded 
as hallowed grojmd. "There are many snch 

ots, which are identified with the leading 
circumstunces of the eventfal life of Luther, 
whose moral courage, undaunted firmness, 
strong conviction, and the great revolution 
which he effected in society, place him in 
the first rank of historical characters. 
<'The form of the monk of Wittenborg, 
cmerging from the receding Śloom of the 
middle ages, appears towering above the 
sovereigns and warriors, staicsmen and 
divines, of the sixteenth century, who were 
his contemporaries, his antagonists, or his 
disciples.” 

The relic represented in the Engraving 
is one of the curiosities of Heidelberg, in 
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the grand-duchy of Baden, situated in one 
of the most beautifal parts of Germany, 
on the left bank of the Neckar. Next in 
interest to the rnins of the Castle, cele- 
bratedp as the most pictureaque scenę of 
mouldering magnificence in Europe, is the 
honse of Luther, in the village ot Neuen- 
heim, in the environs of the town of Hei- 
delberg. T'his ruined dwelling was formerly 
part of a monastery, the farm-buildingu of 
which may also be traced in the neigh- 
bourhood, which was not then so rural as 
at the present date. A fosse, filled with 
water, which was dug opposite, or around 
the monastery, —a tree, which over- 
<hadowed the fosse, and a small bridge 


which crossed it,—have nll disappeared. 
« The honse” is a mere cottage ; bnt is re- 
markable as the place of Luthor's conceal- 
ment for several months, after he ha 

quitted the Diet at Worms, convoked in the 
year 1521, by the e w Charles V. The 
two windows on the first story are repnted 
to be those of the chamber wherein Luther 
concealed himself from the close pursuit of 
his persecutors. Upon the left gable of a 
small building adjoining the cottage, muy 
*ve read the res 1525, which are sup- 
posed to relate to the date of Luther'x so- 
jourą here, or to denote the age of the 
building, or' some repairs of the monas- 
tery. 





LUTHER'B ILOUSR-+" AŁEIDELBERG. * 


Nel 50085. ę 


HIS COUNTRY AND 
KINDRED. 


[Tars handsome brochure is a kind of 
mćmotre pour servir of the consort of our 


PRINCE ALBERT, 


beloved Queen. The author has taken 
for his motto a passage from the speech 
of the Duke of Wellington, on January 16 


last,—piz. : *It appears to me that we 
ought to know something beyond the name 
of the Prince ;” and, jndging from a hasty 
glance of these ninety-six large pages, 
their details must surely satisfy the most 
sturdy oppositionist ; notwithstanding, 
they do not convey information in so direct 
a manner as itehas been usked. Of per- 
sonal history we eXpected little, and we 
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have less than we looked for; the work 
being almost exclusively occupied with 
details of * eountry ” and ** kindred.” 

: Chapter I. exhibits the close alliance of 
England and Germany in ages long past :] 
« To the land of Hengist and Horsa, Eng- 
land traces back the origin of her sons, 
whom many of thcir ncighbours and 
fellow-subjects still address by the, name 
of *Saxons. To Germany, Protestant 
Europe owes the głorious Reformation; 
and to her, our own couątry is indebted 
for some of itd most advantageous and 
prosperous alliances. As the birth-place 
of Luther=as the great theutre' of that 
trying. but successful, because * good 
fight, which established the Protestant 
faith on a basis so firm as to defy the 
efforts of its most malignant enenfies, 
Germany puts forth the strongest claims, 
even it they stood alone, to the gratitude 
of every loyal Englishman. 

«'To make intelligible a detailed de- 
seription of the principality of which 
Prince Albert's father is the ruling Duke, 
a sketch must be given of the political 
circumstances which attuch it to the great 
Germanie Empire. A rapid glance, also, 
must be taken at the whole of Suxony, 
before we shall be able to descend to those 
articulars of Coburg and Gotha which 
elong to our main purpose of descyibing 
Prince Albert's country,” 

The second chapter describes the prin- 
cipality of Saxe-Cohurg Gotha, and shews 
the territory of the luke to eqnal,in size 
our county of I)orset, (not Porsetshire, 
aus the author vulgarly states,) havinę a 
surface of 1,000 square miles, and beiny in 
size below the average of the English 
counties. The whole district lies in the 
landyravine of Thuringia, of which it is 
one of the most thiekly peopled duchies in 
the empire. The details of its governneat 
arc then quoted from Ir. Bisset Haw- 
kins's recent work on Germany; und 
the description of the town of Gotha 
is borrowed trom Dr. Granvilles S£. 
Petersburg, Sw. 

The third chapter, on Prince Albert's 
countrymen, appears to consist of various 
trafellerx" views of the German character: 
De Stać] is not forgotten; and a parallel 
is drawn between the literature of England 
and of Germany, which hae little api 
and less novelty of illustration. e 
characteristics of the (ierman people are 
then pressed in from various books of 
travels; and we ure told tat, of their 
amusements, * even dancing forms a prin- 
ejpal zngredient.” "The Qld Man's Buóbles 
from the Brunnens of Nassau, und Mr. 
Marray's well-filled Handbook, supply the 
remaining details; and the chapter winds 
up with--* such are the characteristics of 
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the mass, from the highest rank and most 
estimable portion of which the future 
Prince Consort of England has bcen 
chosen.” 

Chapter IYV., extending througłe some 
forty pages, detailu, historically, the elec- 
toral ancestors of the Prince, and shews 
the important part acted by those 
princes of the house of Saxony who were 
contemporary with Luther in the great 
work ot the Reformation. 

Chapter V. is occupied with the genea- 
logical details of the Princc's ducal 
ancestors; and the succeeding chapter 
contains biogruphical sketches of the 
Prince's father, aunts, uncles, and brother 
—members of the Coburg family. This 
portion of the work is very vaguely put 
together. Thus, we are told that Anna 
Feodorowna, sccond aunt of the Prince, 
was, in 1820, separated from the Grand 
Duke Constantine of Russia, * through 
gross cruelty on his part, and other cir- 
cumstances on her own, not necessary to 
advert to. 'The death of that prince, in 
1831, left her a widow. She resides, and 
since her separation and widowhood has 
resided, in Switzerland. She and two of 
her sisters were sent, previous to the 
marriage, to St. Petersbury, for choice of 
thar barbarian Constantine.” Again, we 
learn that the Prince of Leiningen was 
old enough to be his * bride's father, und 
entirely devoted to the sports of the 
field.'' Here, too, is confusion worse con- 
founded : ** two children were the fruit of 
this union ; a son, who died in 1814, and 
her Serene Highness the Princess Anne 


„Feodora Augusta Charlotte Wilhelmina, 


who was born in 1307. Her Serene High- 
ness became a widow in a few years.” Of 
course, the widowhood intended to he 
referred to, is that of the Princess ot 
Leiningen. The Duke of Kent is then 
described as * weighed down by unmerited 
unpopularity,” and as retiring to Germany, 
«as much for the sake of relieving his 
overladen mind by change of scence, us to 
economize his embarrasscd resonrces.”” 
Again: * consyderations of a weiyhty and 
political nature, urged that His Royal 
Highness should take unto himself a wife. 
The demise of the much-mourned Princess 
Charlotte made a failure of the succession 


„„much to be dreaded, a fear that even the 


few yegrs that have elapsed since 1816 
have proved well founded, and which 
calumity was judiciously Band happily 
provided against.” 

[Her present Majesty is next styled 
« Vjetoriu the First! Who ever heard of 
Blizabeth or Anne the First? The early 
life of Prince Leopold is stated to have 
been passed <umidst the most trying 
family troubles;' the Princesx Charlotte 
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is said to have died November 6, 1818, 
and to have been interred * on the 19th of 
November following !” 

Our uuthbor is a loose chronieler of 
events: thus, he tellsus:] » z 

After thewevolution which took place in 
the French capital in July, 1830, the Bel- 
gians determined to profit by the example, 
und shake off the yoke of Holland. A 
revolt took place, the Dutch were defeated 
ut the siege of Antwerp by a Belgiu-French 
army, and their (whose?) country was erect- 
cd into a separate kingdom. 

[The eoneluding Chapter, VII., professes 
to relate the personal history of the Prince; 
iu which is the droll remark, that *the 
(sennan student stands out in as high 
relicf from thc general picture of mankind, 
as the Mongo!| does, in Cuvier's arrango- 
ment of the human species.” The details 
of the marriage arrangenents have been 
taken from the newspapers of the last fow 
wecks, with the exception of the felicjtons 
observation on *the benefits and happi- 
ness which the approaching nuptials will 
confer on the English nation, and on her 
who is its beloved Sovereign; and this we 
take to be a very fair specimen of the 
anthor's own portion of the work before 
ns, It is beautifally printed, and illustrated 
with several wood-cuts, of better dosiirn 
than exceeution. Thus, we have portraits 
of the Queen, the Princes Albert and 
Ernest, the Duchess of Kent. and their 
ancestors ; with landscape views of Gotha, 
Palace of Rhenard's Brun; Ehbrenburg, 
the birth-place of Prince Albert; Kensing- 
ton Palace, and Bonn. The chapter on 
tbe ancestora, with the Reformation details. „ 
we take to be a heavy, dull aflnir, notwith- 
standing ita illustration with the Lutheran 
medal. "Fhe publishers have aa the 
work in handsome style ; still, fine paper 
and printing are but poor sail for such a 
literary cargo as the present —with a su- 
perabnndance of ballast. It is hard to 
snil against time, ss may have hcen the lot 
ofhim who has piloted this work before 
the pnblie ; but, in snch an extremity the 
vessel should be lightenegd by throwing 
overboard, Sc.) 


THE ROYAL MARRIAGE. 
CELERRATTON OF THE MARRIAGE OF HER, 
MAJESTY QUEEN VICTORIA, WIJH HIS 
ROYAL HIGHNERS PRINCE ALBERT OF 
SAXE-COBURG AND GOTHA, 


Or this brilliant national event, which 
took place on Monday, February Ioth, it 
becomes our płeasing duty to record the 
leading circumstances in the columns of 
the Literary Horld. Although not pro- 
fessedly * the abstract and brief chronieles 
of the time,” the important and interesting 


character of this marriage, and itsinflucuce 
upon the future history of our country, 
are more than sufficient justifieation of the 
present departure from the general plan 
of our Miscellany. The individuality of 
the pageant, as well as the detailsof festal 
celebration, we are compelled to leave te 
the folio of eight, (no longer four,) pages; 
and eoatent oursclves with placing on re- 
cord,—fromn authorized sovrces, the com- 
pźrison of various reports, and the result 
of our own qbsgrvation,— such a memoir 
of this magnificent event as shall gratify 
the repder by ita graphie interest, and be- 
come to him of permanent value for refer- 
ence hercafter. 

Nearly eighty years had elapsed sfhee 
the marriage of a sovereign hud been 
celeprated in thix country, when, on Sep- 


„tember 7th, 1761, King George III. was 


united to (Queen Charlotte. 'The publie 
excitemeut upon this oceasion could, how- 
ever, have scarcely exceeded that upon 
tlre annonncement of the marriage of 
Queen Victoria with Prince Albert, which 
has been an union of sincere affection; 
wherens, the marriage of George 111. with 
Queen Churłotie was a matter of policy, 
the King having saerificed a private ut- 
tauchment to what were deemed considera- 
tions of political expedieney. With more 
propriety may the recent nuptials be com- 
pared with the marriage of the Princess 
Charlotte of Wales with Prince Leopold of 
Saxe-Cvoburg, in the year 1816; since 
which date, no occurrence connected with 
the Royal tagnily of England has excited a 
paramoant interest. 

Hitherto, toynl marriages had been so- 
lemnized in the evening; probably, from 
the cireumstance of artificial light adding 
extrinsie splendour to the pageantry of the 
ceremonial.* Waiving this precedent, it 
was resolved to celchrate the marriage of 
Queen Victoria at noon; probably, in con- 
sideration*%of thus aftording a much greater 
number of her Majesty's loyal subjects an 
opportunity of witnessing a portion of the 
procession. This announcement drew into 
london many thousunds of persons at 
daybreak on Monday; the point of at- 
traction being the mall of St. James's 
Park, through which her Majesty was to 
pass from Buckingham Palace to St. 
Jrxqes's, in thechapel of which palace the 
solemnization was to take place. * Never,” 
says the Times, (and newspaper authori- 
ties are best for estimate of numbers.) *did 
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St. James's Fark present such an extraor-" 


dinary display never was such an im- 
mense multitude assembled there since the 
rejoicings at the visit of the allicd sove- 


* The Princessg Charlotte and Prince Leopold 
were married on May 2,1816, at nine o'clock in the 
evening, at Carlton House. 
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rcigns in 1814.” At nine o'clock, the crowd 
between the palaces was very consider- 
able; and at eleven o'clock, the pressure 

„was distressing ; the carriage-way being, 
with great diffienity, kept open, by Horse 
Guards and the police, from the marble 
arch of Buckingham Palace to the garden 
ehtrance of St. James's. 

The ladies of her Majesty's suite, and 
the gentlemen composing the suites of 
Prince Albert, and ot his futher, the 
Duke of Saxc-Coburg-Gantha, were firsc 
conveycd in carriages to St. James's 
Palace, there to be iu readiness to rpceive 
the Royal Bride and Bridegroom. The 
Jatter next left Buckingham Palace. His 
Royal Highness wore the unifom f a 
British Field Marshal, with no other 
decoration than the insignia of the Order 
of the Garter,=tez., the collar, surmounted 
with two white rosettes on the shonlders, 
with the George appended, set in precious 
stones; the star of the Order, set in 
diamonds; and the Garter itself, cem- 
broidered in diamonds, round his knee. 
The Prinee was supported on once side by 
his futher, the Duke of Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha, and on the other, by his brother, 
Prince Ernest. The [uke was dressed in 
a dark-blue uniform, turned up with red, 
and military boots : he wore the collar of 
the Order of the Garter, and the star ; and 
the star of the Order of Coburg-Gotha. 
Prince Ernest wore a light-blue cavalry 
uniform, with silver appointments, carry- 
iny a light helmet in his hand; and was 
decorated with the insignia©f a Grand 
Cross of an Order of Kniyhthoodt Prince 
Albert wus preceded by the Lord Cham- 
berlain, the Vice-Chamberlain, and other 
oflicers of tbe honsehold, the remaining 
portion of the foreign suite Lriuging up 
the rear. On descending the grand stair- 
case, the favoured few, ocecnpying the 
Grand Hall behind the Ycomen Guard, 
received the Prince with a loud ćlapping of 
hands, which his Royal Highness acknow- 
ledged in the most gracious manner. The 
Prince, with his father and brother, entered 
the carriage amid the sound of trampets, 
the lowering of colours, the presenting of 
arms. and all the honours paid to the 
Qucen herself; the escort being a sqnadron 
of Life Guards. On the return of the 
Lord Chamherlain from St. James'sathe 
Queen left her apartments, leaning on the 
arm of the Earl of Uxbridge, as Lord 
„Chainherlain, supported by, the Duchess 
of Kent, followed hy a Page of Honour, 
and preceded by the Earl of Belfast, the 
Earl of Surrey, Lord Torrington, the Earl 
of Albemarle, and several other officers of 
the bonschold. Her Majrsty carried her 
train over her arm. The Royal Bride was 
grected with loud neclamations on de- 
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scending to the Grand Hall, but her cye 
was bent principally on the ground ; and a 
hurried glance around, and a slight ineli- 
nation of the head, was all the acknow- 
ledgment returned. Her Majesty wore 
no diamonds on her head, btt a simple 
wrcath of orange blossoms. The mag- 
nificent veil did not cover her face, but 
hung down on each shoalder. A pair of 
very large diamond earrings, a diamond 
necklace, and the insignia of the Order of 
the Garter, were the principal ornaments 
worn by the Queen. The Dnchess of Kent 
and the Duchess of Sutherland rode in the 
same carriage with Iłer Majesty, and the 
Royal cortćge left the Palace, at a slow pace, 
under a strong escort of the houschold 
cavalry. The Queen's carriage was pre- 
ceded by six others, conveyinug the officers 
of her houschold ; and cach carriage was 
only drawn by two horses, without the rich 
state caparisoning. 'The (Qucen was en- 
thusjasticully cheered, and graciousły ac- 
knowledged the loyalty of the people: one 
or two ludicrous incidents among them 
excited her smile; but her countenance 
was extremely pale, and betokened consi- 
derable anxiety. 

l3y a few miuntes after twelve o'clock, 
the several carriages, with thcir respective 
occupants, had reached 


St. James s Pałace. 


Here the fine suite of apartments, per- 
haps the best arranged in Europe for 
state purposes, was made available for the 
procession. The QQueen, upon her arrival, 
was conducted to her closct bebind the 
Throne-room, attended by her maids of 
honour and train-bcarers. The proces- 
sion was then formed in the 'Throne- 
room; and, bcing joined by the (Queen 
and Prince Albert, advanced thbrongh the 
bBall-room, (or (Qucen Anne's Drawing- 
room,) the Guard or Armnoury-room, 
thence into the Vestibule, and from that 
down the Grand Staircase, through the 
Colonnade in the Colour Quadrangle lead- 
ing into the Chapel. [n the several apart- 
ments through which the „procession 
passed, were erected seats for about 1,760 
visitors, including those in the Chapel. 
The greater portion of the company con- 
sisted of elegantly, and, in some iInstances, 
brilliantly, dressed ladies : the most con- 
spicuou: colours were light blue and green, 
relieved with white ; amber, <rimson, pur- 
le, fawn, stone, and a considerable num- 

r of white robes. Fach lady wore a 
« wedding favour,” of white satin ribbon, 
mixed with silver lace, or sprigs of orange- 
blossom ; or massive silver bullion, and a 
profusion of orange-blossoms. Many ot 
the gentlemen also wore * favours;” bnt 
this distinetion was not general. 
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The Colonnade throngh which the pro- 
cession passed to the Chapel, was lit from 
lanterns above, and windows behind. The 
seats which were separated from the pil- 
lared Colonnude by a dwarf pailing, were 
covered with crimson cushions with gold- 
eoloured borders and fringe. AN the re- 
mainder of this temporary structure had 
the semblance of having been constrncted 
ot solid inasonry. The fioor, throughout 
the line of procession, was covered with 
rich scarlet Brussels carpet. Jn the 
Colonnade paraded * the burly Yeonen of 
the Guard, with thcir massive halberds ; 
und the slim gentlemen-at-arms, with 
their lighter partizans. Here were also 
elderly pages of state; and almost in- 
fantine pages of honour ; the Lord Cham- 
berlain's officers, and those of *the Woods 
md Forests;” embroidered heralds and 
steel-elad cuirassiers; robed 
stoled priests, und surpliced singing-boys ; 
in pieturesquc mełóe, such as carried the 
mind's eye back to many a briyhtef age 
ot chivalry and court costume. 


The Chapel. 


'The palace chapel is an oblong building, 
sixty-two feet by twenty-five feet: at the 
upper or castern end, is the ultar, on a 
dnes, or haut-pas ; above which isa large 
window ; aud, at the lower end, abutting 
over the main entrance, is the Royal Gal- 
lery, or closet, which was assigned to the 
foreign ambassadors and their ladies. Two 
galleries extended the entire length of the 
chapel; the upper ends of which, above 
the altur, were occupied, on the right, by 
the Cabinet ministers and their ladies, 
and, on the left, by the ladies and officers 
of the Queen's houschold; the opposite 
ends of the galleries bcing appropriated to 
prers and peercsses, and other distin- 
guished spectators. (On the floor were 
pews set apart for the chief nobility, and 
those who took part in the procession. 
On the altar, was a profusion of gold 
plate ; ineluding six salvers, u pair of 
massive vases, tour fiagons, four ultar- 
eups, and two lofty candelabra. Above 
the altar was u carved corniee richly gilt, 
whencec hung superb and ample velvet 
draperies. "The altar railing was likewise 
richly hung with velvet: stools were 
pluced on the right of the altar for the» 
Archbishops of Canterbury an$ York, 
and on the lgft for the Bishop of London, 
Dean of the Chapel. In front of the altar 
were placed four gilt state chairs, with 
corresponding footstools, varying in eleva- 
tion, according to the dignity of those 
by whom they were to bs oceupicd. "There 
were also fald-stools for Her Majesty and 
Prince Albert, on which to kneel at the 
altar. "The highest chair, appropriated to 


prelatcs, * 
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the Queen, was placed somewhatto theright 
ofthe centre ; the second chair on FHler Ma- 
jesty's right hand, was set apart for Prince 
Albert ; the third chair, on her Majesty's 
left, was placed for the Duchess of Kent; 
and, on the opposite side, on the Prince'« 
right, was placed the fourth chair, for the 
Queen Dowager. On the Qucen's extrenre 
left węre seuts for the Dukes of Sussex 
and Cunbridge; and on Prince Albert's 
extreme right, for the Duke of Saxe-C'o- 
burg and Prince Ernest ; for the Duchess, 
Prince George,* and Princess Mary, of 
Cdnbridge; and the Princess Augusta. 
The 8olour of the draperies throughout, 
and of the scuts, was rich erimson, velvet 
anq cloth, trimrmed with gold. The for 
was covered with rich purple and gold 
PN the Normun rose being promi- 
nent in the design, or pattern. The closet, 
gallery seats, and pews are of oak, with 
panels, scrolls, and mouldings; and the 
urrangement and decoration of the whole 
interior, (lit by the large altar window, 
and smaller windows at the sides,) harmo- 
nized with the orifinal chaste archi- 
teciure of the chkapel. The ceiling will 
be recollected as a chef-Taenvre of Hans 
Holbein : on its maltiform panels are em- 
blazoned the heraldic distinetions of the 
different members of the Royal Family of 
England, from the time of its erection to 
that of William [V. and Queen Adelaide. 

The Archbishops of Canterbury and 
York, the Bishop of London, and the 
Queen, Dowayer, having arrived, and 
taken their zespective seats, (already spe- 
cified,) a flourish ot trumpets and drums, 
at tweuty-five minutes past twelve, inti- 
mated that the procession of the Royal 
Bridegroou had commenced moving ; and, 
shortly after, it entered the Colounaude, in 
the following order: 
THE PROCESSION OF THE BRIDEGROOM. 

Drums and Trumpets. 
Sergeant Trumpeter. 
*Master of the Ceremonies. 
The Bridegroom's Gentlemen ot Ilonour, between 
two Heralds. 

Vice -Chamberlain Lord Chamberlain 
of licr Majesty's of Her Majesty's 
Household. Houschold. 
THE BRIDEGROOM: 

Wcaring the Collar of the Order of the Garter; 
Supported by their Serene Highnesses the reigning 
Duke of Saxe Cobur;: and Gotha, 

And the Ifereditary Prince of Saxe Cobury £ Getha, 
Each attended by Oflicers of their Suite, namely, 
Cońfft Kolowrath, Baron Alvensieben, and Baron d: 
Lowenfels. 

On reaching the chapel, the drums and 
trumpets filed off without the doors, and, 
the procession advarking, Prince Albert 
was conducted to his sęqat: Iłis Royal 
Highness carried a book, and repeatedly 
bowed to the peers in the body of the cha- 
pel: his personal characteristics urc thus 
described in 7%e Tixges, in the language of 

Scott : 
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« Shaped in OD onę fair, 
Hazel was his eagle eye, 
And auburn,of the darkest dye, 
His short mustache and hair.” 


+ On reaching the 4auf-pas, the Prince aflec- 
tionately kissed the hand of the Queen 
Dowager, and then bowed to the Arch- 
bishops and Bishop. The Prince and his 
supporters then took their seats; a volun- 
tary was played on the organ; the officers 
of the bridegroom stood near him; and 
the Lord Chamberlain and Vice-Chamber- 
lain, preceded by drutns anel trumpets, theń 
returned to attend lier Majesty, who ad- 
vanced to the chapel in the following 
order: 


* THE QUEEN'S PROCESSION. z 
Drums and Trurnpets. 
Sergeant Trumpeter. 
Knight Marshal. 
Pursuivants. 
Heralds. 
Pages of Honour. 
Equerry in Waiting. Clerk Marshal. 
Groom in Waiting. Lord in Waiting. 
Comptroller of Her Ma- Treasurer of Her Ma- 
jesty's Household. jesty's Houscehold. 
The Lord Steward of Jer Majesty's Ilousehold. 
Norroy King of Arms. Clarencieux King of Arms. 
Lord Privy Seal. Lord President of the Council. 
Two Sergeants-at-Arms. Two Sergeants-at-Arms. 
Lord High Chancellor. 
Senior Gentleman Usher Quarterly Waiter. 
Gentleman Usher Daily Waiter, Gentleinan Usher 
and to the Śword of State. of the Black Rod. 
Garter King of Arms. , 
The Earl Marshal. 
Her Royal Highnesx the Princess Sophia Matilda 
of Gloucester. 
Princess Mary of Cambridge. 
Princess Augusta of Cambridge. 
Prince George of Cambridge. 7 
Her Royal Higlness the Duchess o! Cambridęe, 
attended by u Lady of herlŁoyal Iliqhness' Tęnusehold. 
Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent, 
attended by a Lady of herRoyal Highness” HIlousehold. 
Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Gloucester, 
attended by a Lady of herRoyal Highness' Household. 
Her Royal Highness Prncess Augusta, 
attended by a Lady of herRoyal Highness' Household. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge. 
His Royal Highness the luke of Sussex. 
Each attended by a Gentleman of their Royał Hiyh- 
nesses” Househołd. " 


WVice-Chamber- The Sword of Lord Chamher- 


lain of her State, borne by lain of her 
Majesty”s Lord Viscount Majesty's 
Household. Melbourne. Household. 


THE QUEEN: 
Wearing the Collars ef her Orders. 
Hót Majesty's train borne by the following twelve 
unmarried Ladies, viz. :— 
Lady Adelaide Paget. Lady Caroline Amelia 
Gordon Lennox. 
Lady Sarah Frederica Lady > Anne Geor- 
Caroline Villiers. giana Dorothea HowARi. 
Lady Frances Elizabeth Lady Ida Hay. 
Cow per. 
Lady Elizabeth West. Lady Catherine Lucy 
* Wilhelriina Stanhope. 
Lady Mary Augusta * Lady Jane Harriet Bou- 
Fredenca Grimston. verię. 
Lądy Eleanora Caroline Lady Mary Charlotte 
Paget. Howard. 
Assisted by the Groom of the Robes. 
Master of thc Horse, Mist: ges of the Robes, 
the, w of  Albemarie, te Diichese of Suther- 
CH. and. 
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Ladies of the Bedchamber:— 
'The Marchioness at Nor- The Duchess of Bedford. 
manby. 
The Countess of Charle- The Countesg of Saud- 


mont. Wiek 
The Dowager Lady Lyt- The Countess of Bur- 
lington. 


telton. . 

The Lady Portman. The Lady.Barham. 
Maids of Honour :— 

The Hon. Amelia Murray. The Hon. Jfarriet Pitt. 

The Hon. Caroline Cocks. "The Hon. Henrietta An- 


Son. 
The Hon. Matilda Paget. The Ilon. Harriet Lister. 
The Ion. Sarah Mary Cavendish. 
Women of the Bedchamber :— 
Lady Iarriet Chve. Viscountess Forbes. 
Lady Charlotte Copley. — Lady Caroline Barrmgion. 
Mrs. Brand. The Hon. Mrs. Campbell. LadyGardiner. 
Captain of the Captain of the Rand 
Yeomen of Gold Stick. ot Gentlemcn- 
the Guard. at- Arms, 
Lieutenant of the Licutenant of the 
Yeomen. Gentlemen-at-ĄA rms. 
Harbinger, Standard RBearer, Clerk of the Cheque, 
of the Gentleimen-at- Arms. 
Six Gentlemen-at-Arms. 


*'[he Ministers were cordially received; 


and the memhers of the Royal Family were 
generally cheered. The Juke of Sussex 
appeared to be in high spirits: * Every 
opupathy, says The Trmes, 5 was awuk- 
ened on behalf of the Duchess of Kent; 
but she appeared somewhat disconsolate 
and distressed.'* Her Majesty appcarcd 
anxious, and was paler even than usual. 
Her attendants were dressed with uniform 
simplicity ; and, altogether, the lndies, by 
their beauty and gracefulness, did high 
honour to the Court, and to thcir places in 
the procession. 
The Service.t 

« As TTer Majesty approached the Cha- 
pel, the national anthem was performed 
by the instrumental band. Her Majesty 
„walked up the aisle, followed by her train- 
bearers and attendants, without noticing 
or bowing to any of the peers. On reach- 
ing the hauć pas, ller Majesty knelt on her 
faldstool, and having performed her pri- 
vate devotions, sat down in her chair of 
state. The different officers of state having 
now taken their seats in the body of the 
chapel, the coup Tail was splendid be- 
yond description : 

* Lords, ladies, captains, counsellors, and priests, 

J'heir choice nokility and flower; embassies 

From regions far remote, : 


In various habits, 
Met from ali parts to celebrate the day.” 


After the lapse of a few seconds, Iier Ma- 
jesty rose and advanced with his Royal 
śl iyhmess Prince Albert to the communion 
table, wkere the Archbishop of Canterbury 
immediately commenced reading the ser- 
vice. 

« "The rubric was rigidly adhered to 
throughout. 


* This circumstance is remarkable. in connexion 
with an omission, to be presently noticed, in the 
congratulations which followed the conclusion of the 
solemnization. 

t Abridged from 7%e Times Report. 
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« The Archbishop of Canterbury read 
the service with great appropriateness and 
much feeling, the Bishop of London re- 
peating the responses. 

« When His Grace came to the words— 

* Albert, wilt thou have this woman to <thy 
wedded wife, ©0 live together after God's ordinance 
in the holy estate of matrimony? Wijt thou love her, 
comfort her, honour, and kecp her in sickness and 
in health; and, forsaking all other, keep thec onły 
unto her, so lung a% ye both skal live ?* 

« His Royal Highness, in a firm tone, 
replied— 

"1 will.” 

« And when His Grace said— 

* Victoria, wilt thou have Albert 'to tky wedded 
husband, to live together after God's ordinance in 
the holy estate of matrimony? Wilt thou obey bim, 
and serve him; luve, honour, and keep him in sick= 
ness and in health ; and, forsaking all other, kce 
thee only unto him, so long ae ye both shall live?” 
Her Majesty, in a firm voice, and a tone 
audible in all parts of the Chapel, replied— 

<T will.” 

« '[he Archbishop of Canterbury then 
said — 

*Who giveth this woman to be married te this 
man ?” 

« His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Sussex, who occupied a scat on the left of 
Iler Majesty, now advanced, aud, taking 
Iler Majesty's hand, said 

«I do. 

The Archhishop of Canterbury then laid 
hold of Her Majesty's hand, und placing 
it in that of Prince Albert, pronounccd 
these words, His Royal Highness repeat- 
ing them after His Grace :— 

*T, Albert, take thee, Victoria, to my wedded 
wife, to have and to hold, from this day forward, for 
better for worse, for richer for poorer, in sickness 
and in health, to love and to cherish, till death us 
do part, according to God's hoły ordinanec; and 
thereto 1 plight thee my troth.' 

« Iłer Majesty repeated the words, mu- 
talis mnutandis, 

*], Victoria, take thce, Albert, to my wedded 
husband, to have and to hold irom this day forward, 
for better for worse, for richer fur poorer, iu sickness 
and in health, to love, cherish, and to obey, till death 
us do part, according to God's holy ordinance; and 
thereto I give thee my troth.” 

« The Archbishop of Canterbury then 
took the ring, a plain gold ring, from his 
Royal Highness, and, placing it to tle 
fourth finger of Her Majeszy, returned it 
to his Royal Highness. Prince Albert 
put it on, repeating, after his Grace, these 
words :— 

"With this ring I thee wed, with my body I thee 
worship, and with all my worldly goods I thee 
endow ; in the name of the Father, and of the*Bon, 
and of the Holy Ghost. Amen. e 

« 'The Archbishop then proceeded with 
the service as follows, Her Majesty and 
Prince Albert still remaining standing at 
the altar :— 

*( Eternal God, Creator and Preserver of all 
mankind, Giver of all spiritual grace, the Author of 
everlasting life, send thy blessing upon these thy 
servants, Victoria and Albert, whom we bless in 
thy name, Xc. Amen. 

"Those whom God hgth joined together let no 
man pot asunder.* 


e ordćwof the 
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« The Park and Tower guns then fired 
a Royal sulute. 

« The Archbishop of Canterbury then 
proceeded :— 

*Forasmuch as Albert and Victoria have con-y 
sented together in holy wedłock, and have wit- 
nessed the same before God and this company, and 
thereto have given and pledged their troth either to 
other, and have declared the same by giving and 
receiving of a ring, and by joining of hands, I 
pronounee that they be man and wife together. In 
the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost. Amen. 

*God the Father, God the Son, God the Holy 
Ghost, bless, presarve, and keep you; the Lord 
mercifully with his favour look upon you; aud so 
fill you with all spiritual benediction and grace, that 
ye ma) so live together in this life, that in the 
world to come ye may have life everlastiny. Amen.” 

ś«'fhe choir then perfonned the Żets 
nistreatur, (King's in B flat,) the verse 
parte being doubled by the choir and sung 
by Nfiessru. Knyvett, Wyld, Neil, Vaughan, 
Sale, and Bradbury, on the decani side ; 
and on tle cantoris, by Evans, Salmon, 
Horncastle, Roberts, Welsh, and Clarke. 
Sir George Smart presided at the oręan. 
The gentlemen of the Chapel Royal exe- 
cuted this service in the most effective and 
spirit-stirring manner. 

*'The Archbishop of Canterbury pro- 
ceeded fo the end with the remainder of the 
service, as preseribed m the Book ofCom- 
mon Praycr, Her Majesty and Prince Albert 
still standing before the communiou table. 

4 'The service having concluded, the scve- 
ral members of the Royal Family who had 
occupied places around the altur, returned 
to take their positions in the procession, 
On pafsing Iler Majesty, they all paid 
their congrutalations, and the Duke of 
Susscx, Śfter shaking lfer by the hand in 


»a manner which appeared to have little 


ceremony, but with cordiality in it, aflec- 
tionately kissed her check. After all had 

assed, with the exception of the Royal 
hride and bridegroom, i fer Majesty stepped 


hastily across to the other side of the altar, 
where the 


ueen Dowager was standing, 
and kissed her. 
* Prince Albert then took Her Majesty's 


hand, and the Royal pair left the Chapel; 


all tbe spectators standinę. 

$> Whiłe the procession was procecdiny 
down the aisle, Her Majesty spoke fre- 
quently to the Earl of Uxbridge, (Lord 
Chumberlain,) who was on her right hand, 
apparently giving directions as to the 
rocession. 

« We havefound it impossible, in our short 
description, to do justice either to the 
demeanour ofethe *happy, happy pair, - 
which was firm, self-pdfsessed, and digni- 
fied throughout, or to the warious groups 
who gave interest and animation to the* 
scene. The spectacle in the Chapel, from 
first to last, was gorgeous in the cxtreme : 

* Premier, prelate, jptentate, and peer, 
giving lustre and brilliancy to the whole.” 
ę (To be concłuded in our ne.t.) 
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Darietieg. 





Lord Kaimes-—After a witness on a capita] trial 
had given his evidence, his lordship said to him, 
c' Sir, I have one more question to ask you, and 
remember you are upon your oath. You say you 
are from Brechin?” "Yes, my lord.” ** When do 
you return thither?” * To-morrow, my lord.” 
« Do you know Colin Gilliest* * Yes, my lord, I 
know him very well.” ** Then tell kin that I shall 
breakfast with lim on Tuesday morning.” * 


Masks.—Ladies originaliy wore masks, as the 
sole substitute known' toe our ancestors for the 
modern parasol; a fact, perhapg, now first noticedh 
—Bilackwood's Mag. 


Cause and Effect.—Probably, there are no two 
words which more distinetly point out caute and 
constquence than these—gin and bitters ! 


An [Irish Town.—Ballinahinch, hke most towna 
laid down in the maps of Cunnemara, is a słngle 
kouse, the residence of the Martin of Galway for 
the time being, a man possessinę land suflicie yt for 
a German principality. lt is a pleasant spot, sur- 
rounded by the wiłdest scenery that can be imagined. 
—Mag. Nat. Hist. 


Pine Forest-—The magnificent forest in the 
Sierra de Segura, in the South of Spain, in 1804, 
contained 62,000,000 of trees. 1t was traversed by 
Capt. S$. E. Cook in its greatest extent, and from it 
the cones (Pinus afispazica) were brought, which, 
through the Horticultura] Society and other chan- 
nels, have been circulated through England. 


Lord Kenyon, indignant at the artifice of a party 
desiring to gain time, once exclaimcd, * This is the 
last hair Lo the tail of procrastination.—Zaw and 
Lawyers. 


Irresolution.—Some travellers have more shrunk 
at the map, than at the way: between both, how 
many stand with folded arms !|—Biskop Hali. 


« Prudens gui patiens” was the motto of the great 
Coke ; which the negro pitłaly paraphrascs— 
«« Softly, softly, catch monkey.”—Ław and Lawyers. 


Diligence.—Dr. Williams once asked 0X. Abra- 
ham Rees, how, amidst his numerpus avocationk, 
he found time for the compilation of so vast a work 
as his Cycłopadia? He replicd, "by rising early.” 
—4DLU. 

Giqantie Cacius.—One of the largest specimens of 
this Titanie tribe, has white strong spines, mca- 
suring from six to nine inches in length; and the 
tree itae]f, of a conical shape, with its huge body 
of bushy and numerous flat branches, cannot be of 
less weight than from ten to twelve tons. 


H,ocusls.—Mr. Tweedie, in his journęy across the 
pampas of Buenos Ayres, to Tucuinali, observed a 
red clonu rising to the S$. W., that proved to be an 
immense flight of red locusts, which, passing over 
him, made the sun appear like blood. Next day, 
the wind having shifted, these insects were driven 
again on the line of road, where they were mostly 
resting on the tops of trees, which looked as if 
huńg with red blossoms. 


The Turtle-liger has not been known to attack 
man in Guiana, but will go boldly to his habitation, 
and even enter thę houses and carry away the dogs 
from the fireside. : 


Ca 
Benefit uf Dinner.—One day, when some one ob- 
jected to the practice of having dinnets for parish or 
public purposes, Bir,” sud Lord Stowelł, * I approve 
„ofthe dining system : it puts people jn a good humour, 
and makes them agree tvhen e. otherwise might 
not : a dinner /ubricażes business." 


„ Brazilian Sugar.—From the juice of the cane, a 
kind of sugar ia prepared, called rapa dura, and 
made into hard cakes about the size ofehalf bricka. 
"This substance is used all over śhe Sertao as a sub- 
stitute for sugar, and fopme te great article of 
cominerce between Ciato and Lco. 


+ the clephant gulps down greedily. 
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Making it up.—An attorney beclng informed by 
his cook that there was not dinnerenough provided, 
upon one occasion, when company wcre expected, 
he asked if she had brołkoed the clerks. Sne replied, 
that she had done so. **Well, then,” said lie, 
« broth 'em agąin.” 

Primiiive llluminalion.—At Tucyman, on oc- 
casions of public rejoicing, square thick pieces of 
agave lcaves are hollowed out, filled with tallow, 
then set on fire, and placed on the window-sills, in 
place of lamps and lanterns. 


Women walking.—The tiptoe mode of progression, 
although decidedly tending to a fine development of 
the calf, naturally produces, in the same 1atio, an 
undue increase of breadth in the forepart of the 
foot ; which, indeed, is conspicuously displayed in the 
Parisian females, as compared with the niore plan- 
tigrade women of the British metropolis —3N7a; /in's 
Naturał History of Mammalia. 


Remedy for Intoxicalion.—In India, when, on 
great festivals, elcphants are intoxicated with 
brandy for the purpose of fighting them, they are 
rendered sober, as soon As desired, by swallowinęg 
about three pounds of tluid butter (ghie), which 
romedarics 
and camnels, when mosłi, or intoxicated, are 
simiłarły sobered. This isan important secret; for 
many a valuable elephant has been killed by ite 
ownef when in a state of madness. Our readers 
wiłl remember tlie fate of Mr. Cross elephant at 
Exeter Change. A short time since, from a similar 
cause, a fine elephant, belonginę to M. Tourniaite, 
at Berlin, was poisoned with prussie acid. 


Spectal pleading.—When a very eminent special 
pleader was asked by a country gentlernan if he 
considered that his son was likely to succecd as a 
special pleader, he replied: * Pray, sir, can your 
son eat Baw-dust without butter ?* 

The Słudy of the Law "is generally ridiculed as 
dry and uninteresting; but a mind anxious (or the 
discovery of truth and information, will be amply 
gratified for the ton in investigatmp the origin and 
progress of a jurisprudence which has the good of 
the people for its basis, and the accumalated wisdom 
of ages for its improvement. —Dunntng. 


Arranging the Hair.—An eminent French statis- 
tical writer once took his station nean the staircase, 


+ at a London ball, for the purpose of ascertainny the 


proportion of gentlemen who arrangcd their hair 
with their fingers before entering the room, and 
found them to average about twenty-nine out of 
thirty ; those who had least, or most hair, ocecupying 
most time upon the averagc<—luarferiy Review. 


An Opera Beauty. —Her dress, always outzć, had 
now become more so, by her having indulged in a 
siesła in her box, the consequences of which were 
but too visible in her flattened turban, wig away, 
the loss of one cyebrow, and the undue altitude of 
the other; the rouge totally rubbed off one check by 
its friction agninst the side of the box, and the 
glaring red of its fellow. —7'he Governess. 


Taste for Music —The infamous Duke of Lau- 
derdale used to say that he had rather hear a cat 
mew than the best music in the world; and the bet- 
ter the music the more sick it made him. 


Rising in the Law.—Lord Kenyon once spoke of 
«Mr. fłolroyd, when in his forty-seventh year, as "a 
rising yqing man.” 

Religion and Law.—When Sir E „Coke was made 
Solicitor-General, Whitgift, the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, sent him a Greek Testament, with a mes- 
sage, "that he had studied the common law long 
enough, and that he ought hereafter to study the 
law oś God.” —Ław and Lawyers. 
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BORDER MARRIAGES. 


THE very undefined state of the law 
relative to the solemnization of marriage 
fa England, previous to the year 1754, will 
serve to explain certain practiecs which 
may have been regarded, by some persona, 
as*vulgar eccentricities, ruther than as 
valid proceedings. Dr. Lushington, in the 
House of Commons, March 17, 1535, 
stated: By the «ancient law of this 
country, ns to marriages, 4, marriage was: 
good, if celebrated in the presence of two 
witnesses, though without the interven- 
tion of a priest. But then came the de- 
cision of the Council of Trent, rendering 
the śolemnization by a priest necessary. 
At the Reformation, we refused to accept 
the provision of the Council of Trent; afid, 
in consegnence, the qnestion was rednced 
to this state—that a marriage by civil 
contruct was valid; but, there was this 
extraordinary anomaly in the law, tbat 
the practice of some of our civil conrts 
required, in dcertaip instunces, and for 
some purposes, that the marriage should 
be celebrated in a particular form. Tt 
turned out that a marriage by civil contract 
was valid for some purposes, while for 
others—such us the descent of the real 
property to the heirs of the marriage — it 
was invalid. Thus, a man in tle presence 
of witnesses, uccepting a woman for his 
wife, per rerla de presenti, the marriage 
was valid, ns I have snid, for some purposes ; 
but for others, to make jt valid, «it was 
necessary that it should be eelebrated /» 
facie ecclesie. This was the state of the 
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sought for escape from such stringeut 
enactments. This was soon founq in the 
state of the law in Scotland, in regard to 
matrimony. In that part of the kingdom, 
nothing further is necessary in order to 
constitnte a man and womane hushand 
and wife, than a declaration of consent 
by the parties before witnesses, or even 
such a declaration in writing, without any 
witnesses ; a marriage which is considered 
binding in all respects. Still, n marriage 
in Scotland, not celebrated by a clergy- 
man, (with the exceptions we are abont to 
mention,) is rarely or never heard of; a 
result of the nearly univeraal feeling which 
is in favour of a religious celebration of 
the contract, and which would look upon 
the neglect of that solemnity as disreput- 
able. What the Scottish people, however, 


«sschewed ns evil, the more lax English, 


under Gertain ciremnstances, did not fail 
to awvail themselves of; and the rigid 
Marriage Act of 1754 had not been many 
years in force, before 4 love fonnd ont the 
way ” of eradiny its enactments, and still, 
to a certain extent, playiny propriety. It 
was only reqnisite that the knot shonld be 
tied im Srofland, to set at defiance all 
parents and guardians; for matches so 
made, appear to have been almost ex- 
clusively * stolen,” or *runaway,” and 
the parties all English. To enter Ścot- 
land was sufficient ; hence the title pre- 
fixed to this paper, of * Border Marriages.” 


GRETNA GREEN. 


The first of these illicit stations, rretna, 


law till the passing of the Marriage Actin ,0r Graifney Green, is the name of a village 


1754. łt may be udded, that a cominon 
notien prevailed, that the solemnization 
of a marriage by a person in holy orders, 
reudered it sacred and indissolutle. This 
belief was one cause of the Fleet and other 
maurriages in London, to repress the 
scandals and indecencies of which, the Act 
ol Lord Chancellor Hardwicke was passed 
in 1754. But this Act, in abolishing all 
clandestine and irregular marriages, com- 
pelled all persons. except Jews and 
Qaakers, to be married uecording to the 
ritnal of the Church of England ; so that, 
in curinę one evil, it created another, by 
lying a restraint on those who differed 


or parish in Scotland, on the west bank of 
the Surk, near its junetion with the sea, 
in the county of IJumfries. The villuge 
of Gretna is situated nine miles north- 
west of Carlisle, is the first stage in going 
from Longtown, in England, to Annan in 
Scotland, and is bnilt on cach side of the 
roud. "he state of the trade of this place, 
in 1771, is thus delineated by the masterly 
hand of Pennant:—It is the resort of all 
amorous couplex, whose nnionthe prudence 
of parents or guardians prohibits.  liere 
the young couple may be instantly united 
by a fisherman, a joiner, or a blacksmith, 
who marry from two guineas a job to 


from the Established Church; whichewas *a dram of whiskey; but the price is gene- 


only remedied by the law passed during 
the Session of Parliament, 13836.* 

Such has bceu the condition of the 
Marriage Law in England ; which, from 
1754 to 1536, must be regarded as a rigid 
and illiberal system. It might, therefore, 
he expected that some loophole would be 


« 

* From a popular digest of the Hegistration and 

Marriage Acta* Coropanion to the Almanac_ for 
1857 ; 


ralły adjusted by the information of the 
postillions from Carlisle, wha are in pay 
of one or other of the above worthies ; but 
even the drivers, in case of necessity, 
have been known to undertake the sacer- 
dotal office. 


. . a * . « 


«This place is distinyuished from afar by 


a small plantation of firs, the Cyprian 
grove of the place—a, sort of land-inark 
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for fugitive lovers. As I had a great de- 
sire to see the high priest, by stratagem 1 
succeeded: he appeared in the form of a 
ficherman ; a stout fellow, in a blue coat, 
rolling round his solemn chops a quid of 
tobacco o$ no common size. One of our 
party was supposed to come to explore the 
coast : we questioned him about his price, 
which, ofter eycing us attentively, he left 
to our honour. "The Church of Scotland 
does wliat it can to prevent these clandes- 
tine matches; but in vain ; for those infa- 
mous_ couplers despise the fulmination of 
the kirk, as excommnnication is the only 
penalty it can infiiet.”” 

Mr. M'Diarmid, of the Dumfries Cowrier, 
has given the following still livelier picture 
of the recent state ot the trade: * There 
ure,” says he, * two rival practitioners at 
Springfield, one of whom married Paisicy'se 
granddaughter, and fell heir to his office, 
in much the same way that some persons 
acquire the right of vending quack encdi- 
cines. Still, the other gets a good deal of 
custom ; and here, as in everything else, 
competitiou has been favourable to the 
interests of the publie. 'Fhough a bargain 
is generally made beforehand, u marriage- 
monger, who hax no rival to fear, might 
fix his fee at any sum he pleased; and 
instances have occurred, in which the par- 
ties complained that they had bcen too 
heavily taxed. Not long before my visit 
to Springfield, a young English clerzyman, 
who had failed to procure his father's con- 
sent, arrived for the purpose of being 
married without it. The fee demanded 
was thirty gnineas. u demand at which his 


reverence demurred ; at the same time" 


stating, that, thongh he had married many 
a couple, his highest fee never exceeded 
halt-a-guinea, The clergyman, in fuet, 
had not so much money about him; but it 
was agreed that he shonid pay ten pounds 
in hand, and grant a promissory note for 
the balance ; aud the bill, certainly a 
curiosity of its kind, wus regularly nego- 
tiated through a Carlisle banking-house, 
and as regularly retired aż the time ap- 
pointed. And here I must mention a cir- 
cumstance which hus not been provided 
for in the late bill anent combinations, 
though it manifestly tends to augment the 
tax on irregular marriages. At Spring-- 
field there are two inns, as well „As two 
priests, one of which each of the latter 
patronises exŚlusively. More than this, 
the honse at which a lover arrives at 
Springficld depends entirely at what inn 
he starts from at Carlisle. Though he may 
wish to give a preference, and issue posi- 
tive orders on the subject, these orders 
are uniformly disobeyed. The postboys 
will only stop at one house; and that for 
the best of all redadons—that the priest, 
knowing the value of their patronage. 
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goes snacks with them in the proceeds. 
Except in cases of sickness or absence 
the priests never desert their cołours. AlŁ 
the guests of the one honse are marrieg 
by Mr. —, and of the other by Mr. 
Elliot; so that those who are most deeply 
concerned have very little to say in the 
matter.—(From first to last, indeed, it may 
be sał that the fond pair are, as it werc, 
po transported from their own 
omes of single blessedness, at once into a 
*foreign country and a state of matrimony, 
without any pains on their part, bnt sim- 
ply what consists in *paying as they go 
along.) In this way, something like a 
monopoly still exists; and what isanore 
stfauge still, not only the postboy who 
driwes a couple, but his companious, and 
the whole litter of the inn-yard, ure 
permitted to share in the profits of the 
day. 'Thething is viewed in the light of a 
windfall, and the proceeds are placed in a 
sort of fec-fund, to be afterwards shared 
in such proportions as thegparties see fit. 
Altogether, tbe marrying business must 
bring a large sum annually into Spring- 
field: indeed, an inhabitant confessed 
that it is * the principul benefit and sup- 
port of the place,” although he might have 
added that smugęling has lately become a 
rising and rival means of subsistence. 
Upon an average, 500 couples are married 
in the year; and half-a-guinca is thelowest 
fee that is ever charged. But a trifle like 
that is only levied from poor and pedes- 
trian ćouples ; and ; persons even in the 
middle ganks of life are compelled to pay 
inuch more handsomely. Not long before 
I visited Springfield, a gentleman had 
given forty pounds; and, independently 
oł the money that is spent in the inns, 
many hundreds must annually find their 
way into the pockets of the priests, and 
their concurrents the postboys. [In its 
legal cffcat, the ceremony performed at 
Gretna merely amounts to a confession 
before witnesses that certain persons are 
man apd wife: and the reader is aware 
that little more is required to constitute a 
marriage in Scotland; a marriage which 
may be censured by church courts, but 
which is perfectly binding in regard to pro- 
perty and the legitimacy of children. 
Stil „A formula has a considerable value 
in the eyes of the fuir; and the priests, I 
believe, read a considerable part of the 
English marpiage service, offer up a 
po or two, require dle parties to join 
ands, sign a record, and są forth. Atmy 
request, Mr. Elliot produced bis marriage" 
record, which, as a publie document, is 
regularly kept, and which, to say the 
truth, would reqfire tę be so, seeing that it 
is sometimes tendered as evidence in court.” 
The name of * Gretna Green” remains for 
explanationu. The man named Elliot, resid- 
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ing at the village of Springfield, abont a 
mile from the church and village of Grait- 
ley, 13, Or was, a few years since, the 
prncipal person employed to profane 
the sacred function of priest. 'The trade 
was founded by a tobacconist, (not a 
blacksmith, as is generally believed,) 
named Joseph Paisley, who, after leading 
a long life of profanity and dtunkermess, 
died so lately as 1814. The common 
phrase *Gretna Green" arose from his 
first residence, which was «ut Meggs IIilI, 
on the comnion, or green, between Grait- 
ney and Springfield, to the lust of which 
villages, ot modern erection, he removed in 
17912 In 1815, thenumhber of marriages 
celebrated at Gretna was calculated, 1n 
brewster's Edinburgh Encyclopedia, at sjx- 
ty-five, which produced an annual income 
ot about £ 1,000, at the rateoffittcen guineas 
each ; fashion having, in some degrec, taken 
uuder its shelter the knotstied here. 

Dr. Dibdin, in bis Northern Tour, (al- 
ready qnoted iy this Miscellany,) gires the 
followiny entertainireg account of his visit 
to Gretna: ** Yon,” said the postboy—*yon 
is Gretna Green. We heard it withont 
any extravagant emotion: and, ulthouzh 
January and May may be often seen hast- 
cening thither in the same convcyance, 
with eountenances not quite so composed 
as were our own, yet a fnther and a daungh- 
ter would necessarily approach that far- 
fumed spot—or rather, mansion—impelled 
by curiosity alone—to hear of unious 
which are at once a disgrauce to ou? laws, 
und a seandal upon the moral character 
of Żofń countries. The spot is as the 
smuyggler's cave, where no officer dare 
enter to seize the purloined property : it 
is the too frequent receptacle of passion 
without principle, and ot cajolery without 
one spurk of common sympathy. It fur- 
nishes the knave with a cloak, and the 
assassin with a dagger. . . whiah may not 
be wrested from him till the death of his 
vietim or himself, Of all species of dag- 
gers, speakiny daggers are the most terri- 
ble. Every day muy reccive a wouńd from 
its point; and every day may induce the 
wish or the prayer, that such wound may 
prove mortal: but years succeed to years 
of bitter taunt and inhuman reproach. 
Here, peradventure, if anywhere, ig the 
fouutain-head, the Marah, of the bitterest 
waters that fiow!  Behold this far-famed 
„imansion, which, at least, has nothing in 
its exterior that cen be cafled seductive. 
Its attractiveycas ix, questionlesa, from 
sczękan. |]t must, howevór, be borne in 
mind, that the following, (the original of 
the prefixed engraving,) is * the bld original 
shop of matrimony' 4 * 


* This atatement is taken from Chamberu's Picdure 
of Ścolłand. 
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« No particular curiosity seemed to be 
excited, as, on turning a little out of our 
way, to the right, we alighted at the door. 
The waiter's movements were measnred 
and gedate. "The * cunning man” had had 
no tnftimatien Of our arrival. „No mes- 
senger, mounted on quadruped, brcathless 
from the swiftness of bis pace, and dust 
and pebbles whirled around him, had pre- 
ceded, to unnounce the almost instant 
arrival of the principal fignrantes in the 
hymeneal scene. Nothing, necessarily, of 
this kind could precede our approach. As 
we had no brustness to transact, the man 
quickly łeft us to ourselves, and to our 
own unassisted meditations: not, how- 
ever, without telling ns to enter the apart- 
ment in which the nuptials of the Prince 
of Capna with Miss Śmyth—and of Mr. 
Sheridan with Miss Grant* —had been 
solemnuized. The room had a very com- 
monplace aspect, in paper and decora- 
tion. „ There should have been a print of 
Wilkie's Penny Jłedding; instead of one 
of Tam (O'Skanter, and another of Two 
Tięers fiyhting !---the latter, metbinks, in 
many instanees, too metaphorically truc !” 

It only remains to be added, that an 
attempt was made in the General Assem- 
hły. ot 1826, to have this shameful system 
of fraud and profanity abolished, but 
without effect. Chambers is inelined to 
consider it as "a sort of safety-valve to 
the rigid system of the English church, in 
repard to matrimony. But, it is impos- 
sible to use terma of suffcient reprobation 
and abhorrence in alludiug to the base 
panders, from the inn-keepers of Carlisle 

*to the kennel-boys of Springfield, who 
make it the means of supporting their vil- 
lanous and contemptible existence. t 
Dr. Dibdin observes: * Surely, the ouly 
arailable and effectual remedy would be, 
a statutable declaration against the lega- 
lity or validity of snch matches: and then 
the fisherman's * occupation is gone. 
'The recent liberalization of the English 
marriage law has, probably, rendered 
Gretna a dead letter. For Scotsmen, such 
latitude is not fequisite ; since, their faci- 
lity of marriage startles a Southern. *1 
rememher,” relates Dr. Dibdin, * when 

oartaking of the hospitalities of Mr. 
avid Laing, at Edinburgh, that Dr. Lee, 
towards cight o'clock, seemed to leave 
the roóm abruptly—after looking at his 

watch. He returned withit twenty mi- 
nutes. *What have you been about 
observed the host. *Only marrying u 
couple on tha third fiat, in High-strcet, 

was the Doctor's reply. This, with us. 
would have been a speciał licence matter, 
at the cost of, at least, thirty pounds.” 

* Two nuptials, remarkable for their positive and 


relative circumstances. % 
t Piciure of Scotland. 
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The second illustration, (from a sketch 
by a €orrespoudent,) is of less popular 
notoriety than Gretna : both are sitnated 
nearly upon the border ; Gfetna being at 
the south8rn, and Lamberton at the sonth- 
eastern, extremity of Scotland ; and the 
lutter at about a mile north of Berwick- 
upon-Tweed. The Bar is a small alehouse ; 
but, doubtless, sufficiently capacious for 
ita purpose. Upon the wall has bcen 
seribbled the following doggerel : 

' My fluttering breast bespeaks a hope, 
A wish for happy days; 
May Hymen bless our vows, 
And prosper all our ways.” 

This is a sad hobbling muse; bat * nemo 

morłalium,” ce. 


THE TOWER OF NESLĘ, 8 

As an appendix to our tradition of Mar- 
gucrite de liourgogne, the following.histo- 
rieal partieulars, connected with the chief 
scene of the iucidents, may not be without 
interest to the reader. 

The Tower of Nesle was, as we have 
described it, a lofty circular building, for- 
merly occupying the site of the pavement 
between the Pont des Arts and the Insti- 
tute. It was exactly opposite the Louvre, 
and eorresponded to a similar tower, on 
the other bank of the river, called Ła 7our 
gui fait le coin. 

The vivacions Brantómc tells us an 
anecdote of u certain (Queen of France, 
whose name he does not mention, and 
who was uccustomed to inhabit the tower 
occasionally — * Laquellc fesant le guete 
aux passants et ceux qui lui revenaient et 
agreaient le plus de quclque sorte de gens 
que ce fussent, les fesait appeler et venir a 
soy, et, aprós avoir tire ce qu'elle en vou- 
lait, les fesait precipiter du haut de la 
Tour en bas, en l'ean, et les fesait noyer.” 
He afterwards adds, ** Je ne veux pas as- 
surer que cela soit vrai, mais le vulgaire, 
au moins la plńpart de Paris lafórme.”* 

The poet, Jean Second, in some verses 
he wrote upon the Hótel de Nesle, refers 
to Brantóme's story as true. Villon, who 
wrote in the fifteenth century, at an epoch 
less distant from tbe events, informs us, 
that the victims of these gallantries werę 
enclosed in a sack, and then cast into the 
Seine. One of them, Jean Buridan, (who 
subsequentlf gained a name in the univer- 
sities of Paris, by publishing a thesis, which 
we will speak of presently,) had the good 
fortune to escape ; and on this subject 
Villon wrote as follows: 


« Semblablement od est Ja Reine 
Qui commanda que Burid an, 
Fdt jetć en un sac en Seine." 


* Femmes, Galanfes. Discours 2. Art. 1. 
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This Queen, of whom Brantome, Jean 
Second, and Villon inake equal mention, 
passed successively for Jeanne de Navarre, 
wife of Philippe-le-bel ; then for Murgue- 
rite da Bourgogue, first wife of Louis X.; 
and, also, tor Blanche and Jeanne de 
Bourgogne, all three the daughters-in-law 
of Philippe-le-Bel. | 

Robert Gaguin, a writer of the fifteenth 
century, takes upon himself to defend the 
reputation of Jeanne de Navarre, from 
the circumstance that she was not living 
at the same period as Buridan, although 
be speuks of his (Buridan's) adventures «s 
true; and states his escape to have sug- 
gested the thesis written by that pgrson, 
which bore the title: Ne eratgnez pas de 
tuęr une ltećne : cela cst qucłqucfois bon. 

Ms for Marguerite de Bourgvgne, and 
her sisters, Jeanne and Blanche, there is 
little doubt concerning their fate. Ar- 
rested and convieted of their lawless gal- 
luntries, thcy were imprisoned at Cha- 
teau-Gaillard, and Marguerite was there 
strangled in 1315. deunne was detnined 
a prisoner at the Chatean-de-Dourdun for 
soine time: she was subsequently liber- 
ated, with her sister Blunche, aud became 
the wife of Philippe V., called * the Tall." 
She founded the College de Bouryogne 
from the proceeds of the sale of the Ilótel 
de Nesle.* A LUERT. 


| glondon IExbibitiong. 


© CATLIN'S INDIAN GALLERY, 

Tunis ExRibition, in conjunetion with 
Mr. Sefomburgk's collection, already no- 
ticed, will convey to the curious inquirer 
u very minute idea of the social economy 
of the American Indians, North and 
South ; the manners and customs of their 
respective conntries and tribes. It is a 
fortunate circumstanee that both Exhibi- 
tions arą simultaneously open to the 
publie ; since it will enable the sight-seer to 
enjoy an unique us well as rational picture 
of the aboriginal population of the leust 
known portion of the earth's surface. 

« The Indian Gallery,” like * the Guiana 
Exhibition,” is the result of individual 
enterprise and generous enthusiasm, 
which it is perfectly delightful to witness 
in this age of mechanical calculation. 
Theorigin of the former is traly romantic. 
lt appears that some years since, Mr. 
George Catlin, seeing the rapid decline, 
and anticipafing the cęrtain extinetion of 
the numerous tribes of North American 
Indians, projeected, a full *pictorial history 
of these interesting people, so as to rescue 
from immediate extermination their 
habits and pecułiarities, their ph ysiognomy 





* Histoire des Reines et ltćgentes, par Dreux de 
dier. 
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and manners, by such glowing record as 
canvas and colour, and nice perceptive 
genius, would afford. To the accomplish- 
ment of this design, Mr. Catlin has al- 
teady devoted seven years of his time. 
With great dificulty, and some hazard of 
life, he has visited forty-eight tribes, (resid- 
ing within tbe United States, and British 
and Mexican territories,) containing About 
300,000 souls. Ile has paddled his canoe 
through restless waters, or led his pack- 
horse over trackless wilds ; and, taking with 
him canvas and colonr, has painted his 
portraits bencath the primitive sheltęr of 
the wiywam—amidst the deep-seated me- 
lancholy, and the wild joy, of savage time. 
The Goliection thus made, contains, (besides 
an immense number of costumes and other 
manufuetures,) 310 portraits of distin- 
guished men and women of the diflerent 
tribes, and 200 other paintings, deseriptive 
of Indian countries, thcir ceremonials, 
games, and customs; comprising, in all, 
above 8,000 figures. The entire assem- 
blage covers the vzalls of a saloon, 106 
feet in length, in *the Egyptian Hall," 
Piccadilly, and is altogether arranged with 
effective taste. The nucleus, or centre, is 
a Crow Lodge, or Wigwam, bronght from 
the foot of the Rocky Mountains: it is 
constructed with thirty pine-poles, twenty» 
five teet in height, which are coverell with 
buffaulo-skins, garnished and puinted in 
less rude style than might be expected ; 
and capable of sheltering eighty or more 


persons. 27 the surrounding * walls 
ure hung the portraits and *landscapes, 


war-weapons, costumes, and domestic 
mannfactures, already referred to; in at- 
tractive ingenuitv rivalling any exhibi- 
tion of the schools of refined art, or any 
pictorial collection of the silken barons of 
civilization. 

The ludian Portfratts are 310 in number: 
they are, generally, halt-lengths; bat, oc- 
casionally, a few extra feet of canvas are 
given to * illustrious personages,” jnst as 
1a our own collections. "The tribes are, 
of course, too numerous to mention ; but 
each individual is illustrious otherwise 
than hy conrtesy. "Their characteristics 
are very ainusingy : some shave the head, 
leaving only a small tuft on the top, which 
ix called the * scalp-loch,” and which 
matches the forelock of Time; andóther 
wcars a necklace of grisly bears” clawa, 
over the skin of a white wolf. Vanity 
*peeps out here, as e]sewhere$ in the chase 
of fame; for universal is this passion: a 
favourite wife is allowed the distingnished 
honour of being painted and hung u 
with the chiefs, so that the much-abu: 
committee of the Royal Academy is notthe 
only hanging tribunaf in the world: even 
these poor Indians, (we hate tle term 
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« gavages, ” though there is even savagery 
in civilized society,)—even these poor 
people, are sticklers for their position. 

hus, the eldest son of Black Hawk is 
described as „*a very handsome man ;” 
JFacho-bóck-ee, a brave Osage, js said to 
be the handsomest man in the nation, 
with a profusion of wampum on his neck, 
and a fan in his hand, made of the eagle's 
tail ; rivalling our Skeffingtons, Brummels, 
and D'Orsays. One chief desires to be 
painted with a white flag in his hand; 
three young warriors pray to be put upon 
one canvas; and, * 77 ć-hón-ga-shee, No 
Fool," a very great fop, used half the day 
in puinting his face, preparing to sit for 
bis pietnre. No.44 is an Adonis—'* Sza- 
ga-wós-sa, the Ilandsome Bird ;” a splen- 
did-looking fellow, six feet eight iuches 
„high; with war-club and quiver. Criminals 
enjoy aotoriety here, as elsewhere ; per- 
chance every tribe has its Grecnaere, just 
as some of our Sunday newspapers had. 
No. 41 is a portrait of Tch-ló-ga, Mad 
Buffalo, who was tried and convicted for 
murder of two white men, nnder Mr. 
Adams's administration; and was after- 
wards pardoned, but has been since held 
in disgrace by his tribe. Now, here are 
redeeming fellows: No.56 is a remark- 
ahly shrewd and intelligent man; and 
No. 72 is one of the most noted and 
dignified, as well as gracefnl, chiefs of the 
Sioux tribe, Some wcar ermine, as well 
as their betters, and have the battles of 
their life enblązoned on their robes. 
Qnackery, too, flourishes here, as in more 
refined communities. No. 73 is 4uńh-£o- 
«ah-kón-da-pre, the Blue (pillż) Medicine, 
u noted medicine-man, or doctor.—with his 
advertisement? no—-but his medicine Or 
mystery dram and rattle in his hands, his 
looking-gluss on his breast, his rattle of 
antelope'x hoofs, and drum of dcer skins : 
these medicine-men are conjurors as well 
as physicians, paying their dernier visits 
to the sick, with their mysteries, en- 
deavouring and pretending to curc by a 
charm. Nos. 74 and 75 are a pair of ball- 
players, in thtir ball-play dress, with 
their ball-sticks: in this healthy and 
favourite game, each player wears an cm- 
broidered belt, and a tail of beautiful 
quills, or horsehair ; the arms, legs, and 
Tcet being always naked, and curiousły 
painted. No. 82 is 7oh-Af-e-fo, (talk he 
too ?) principal orator of the nation, his 
body curiously tattooed ; and No. 83 is a 
name of eight syllables—* the Grisły 
Bear that runs without regard.” No. 94, 
Te-o-kun-ko, the Swift, is an ill-visaged 
and ill-natured fellow; as some folks 
think our own Dean. Of Nos. 84, 85, and 
86, Mr. Catlin tells this strange anecdote : 


«These three distinguishód men were ali killed 
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in a private”guarrel, (while I was in the country,) 
occasioned by my painting only one kałf of the face 
of the first, (No. 84); ridicule followed, and resort 
to fire-artns, in which that side of the face which [I 
had left out was blown off in a few moments atter 
I had finished the portrait; and syytden and violent 
revenge for the offence soon laid the other two in 
the dust, and imminently endangered my own life.” 


— These fellows are very properly named 
Little Bear and Bad Arrow. 

In travelling through Mr. Catlin's ela- 
borate Catalogue, the reader will not fail 
to be strack with the pestilential morta- 
lity among certain tribes, and its exter- 
minating results. Thus, we are told that 
the Mandans, a small tribe of 2,000 souls, 
living in two permanent villages on the 
Missouri, 1,500 miles above its junetion 
with the Mississippi—ull perished by the 
small-pox and suicide, (thrce ycars after 
Mr. Catlin lived amongst them,) except, 
ing about forty individuals, whe have 
since been dostroyed by their enemy; 
rendering tle tribe entirely extincj, and 
their language lost, in the short space 
of u few months : the discuse was carried 
amongst them by the traders, and de- 
stroyed, in six months, of different tribes, 
25,000. Aguin, 12,000 of the Bluck Feet 
were destroyed by small-pox within the 
ycar 1858! No, 134 is a portruit of Sha-kó- 
ka, Mint; a very pretty girl, twelvc yearx 
of age, with grey hair, peculiur to the 
Mandans ; abont one in twelve, of both 
sexes, and of all ages, having the hair of a 
brięht silvery grey, and exceedingly coarse 
and harsh, somewhat like a horse's mane. 

The tribe of Crows, (Bel-an ć-sea,) on 
the Yellow Stone River, are described as 
* tall, fine-liinbed men, graceful and gen< 
tlemanly in deportment, and the most 
richły and tastefully-clad of any Indiunus 
on the Continent.” No. 179, ZFZ-jun-jon, 
the Pipeon's Egg Head, was taken to 
Washington iu 1882, by Major Sanford: 
after his return home, he wa: condemned 
as a liar, and killed, in conseqnence of the 
incredible stories which he told of the 
whites. The Ottawas, on the eastern shore 
of Lake Michigan, are agricultural and 
diwsipated ; and the portrait of one of them, 
a blind chief, shews the eflects of whiskey 
and civilization ; the //innebagoeś, on the 
western shores of the same lakc. have 
also been greatly reduced by the vices of 
their civilized neighbonrs ! in short, smalf- 
pox and whiskey appear to be the strongest 
enemies of*muny tribes. Vanity ugain: 
No. 223, Mds/-kee-wet, is a great beau, or 
dundy ; and No. 253, Kee-so-ró-nia, No 
English, a bean, has his face curiously 
painted, and a looking-glass in his hand. 
But here is a high-priest ot hypocrisy, 
No. 240, Kee-dn-ne-kuk, the Foremost 
Man, called * the Prophet,” chief of the 
Kickapoos, in the attitude of pruyer ; of 
whom Mr, Catlin notes:— *  - 
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"This very shrewd fellow engraved on a maple 
stick, in characters, a prayer which was taught him 
by a methodist missionary ; and, by introducing it 
into the hands of every one of his tribe, who are en- 
joined to read it over every morning and evening us 
service, has acquired great celebrity and respect, a% 
well as a good store of worldły goods, for he manu- 
factures the prayer-sticks, and gets well paid fu 
them.” i 

No. 263 is really a striking portrait of 
Red Jacket, head chief of the Senecas ; full 
length, life size, standing on the Table 

„Rock, Niagara Falls : par. no Indian 
Sachem has Wer lived on our frontier, 
whose name and history are better known, 
than? those of Red Jacket ; he was equally 
great in council and in war. 

„We now take leave of the Portraitą and 
procecd to the Landscapes, which are 
nemrly 400 in number ; including beautiful 
prAiries, poi blufós, river towus, 
and islands, savannahs and pine-woods, 
rocky mountains, and magnifcent river 
stenery. The Sporling Scenes comyprise the 
buffalo chase, the bear hunt, and antelope 
and grouse shooting. The Amusements 
and Customs consiśt of nearly eighty 

aintings ot ball-play, dancing; horse, 
oot, and canoe-races ; archery, in which 
the strife is to get the greatest nmuber 
of urrows flying in the air at one time ; 
sham fights, że. No. 462 is a Prairie Dog 
Village, on which Mr. Catlin notes : — 

« Myriads of these curious httle animals, (prairie 
dogs,) are sometimes found in one village, which 
will extend several nnles. They are about twice the 
size of a rat, and not unlike it in appemance and 
habits.ę They dig holes in the ground, and the dut 
which is thrąwn up, makes a little mound, on 
which thgy sit and bark, when danger approache».” 

No. 474 is a double portrait of /Fżzjin- 

Jon, (an Assinehon chief) going to, and 
returniny from, Washington :— 

« This man was taken to the above city in 1832, 
in a beautiful Indian dress, by Major Sanford, the 
Indian agent; and returned to his country the next 
spring, in a coloneł's uniform." 

The pięture represents him in cach cos- 
tume ; reminding us of one of Charles Ma- 
thews's mónopolylogical metamorphoses. 

" Ale lectured awhile to his people on the customs 
of the whites, when he was denounced by them for 
telling lies, which he had learned of the whites , and 
was, by his own people, put to death, at the mouth 
of the Yellow Stone.” 

Nó. 476 is * Rain-making" among the 
Mandans: medicine-men perforn these 
mysśeries insidb the lodge, and fauny men 
volunteer to stand upon the lodge from 
sun-rise until sun-down, in turn, com- 
manding it tę rain :— 5 

« Kach one has to hafard the disgrace which 
attaches, (when he descends at gun-down,) to a fruu 
less attempt; and he who succeeds, acquires a last- 
ing reputation as a mystery or medicine man. 
They neteń fail to make il rain! as this ceremony 
continues from day to day, „until rain comes :*— 
a prognostication a% safe as the * now or 
npw about” of our almanaes. 


No. 478, is łhe Thunder's Nest, a little 
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clamp of bushes, wherein, say the Sioux, 
thunder is hatched out by a bird about the 
size of the end of a man's thumb: she sits 
on her eggs, and they send forth claps of 
*hunder in hatching ; whilst no one ap- 
proaches within several rods of the place ! 
Four large paintings illustrate the Reli- 
gibus Ceremoniex of the Mandans: as, 1. 
The interior of a Mystery Lodge, with the 
commemoration of the subsiding of the 
Flood. 2. The Buffalo Dance. 3. The 
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Cutting Scene — terrific torture. 4. The 
Last Race —young men running with wil- 
low boughs around the tortured ones. 

The Descriptive Catalogue, whence we 
have quoted a few details, is enthusiasti- 
cally written ; and is attested bythe certifi- 
catea of travellers, and several agents and 
others, resident among the tribes repre- 
sented; so that the veracity of the state- 
ments is as unquestionable us thcir novel 
attraetion. 





WELL AT OBERWESEL, ON THE RHINE. 


OUR FATHER'S WELL. 


BY MISS H. F. GOULD. 


ComE, let's go back, my brother, 
And by our father's well, 

Sit down beside each other 
Life's little dreams to tell. 


For there we played together, 
In childhood's sunny hours, 
Before life's stormy weather e 
Had killed its morning fiowers. 


And since ne draught we've tasted, 
In all life's journey through, 

„AB we 80 far have hasted, 
like that our father drew; " 


I feel as at a mountąin " 
I cannot pass nor climb, 
"Tin from that distant fountain 
I drink as jn my prime. 


My spirit's tonging, thirsting, 
No waters else can quell, 

My heart seems near to bursting 
"To reach that good old well. 


Though all be changed around it, 
And though so changed are we, 

Just where our father found it, 
dThat pure well spring will be. 


In earth when deeply going,, 

He reachcd and smote the rock, 
He set his fount to fiowing— 

It opened at his knock. 


The way he smoothed and stoned it, 
A close, round, shadowy cell; 
Whocver since has owned it, 
1t is our father's well! 


Jlis prattling son and daughter, 
With each an infant's cup, 
We waited for the wauer 
Mis steady hand drew up. 
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When we had paused and listened, 
"TUI down the bucket dashed, 
O, how it rising glistened, 
nd to the sunlight fiashed ! 
And since that moment, never 
Has that cool deep been dły, 
Its fort is liviny ever, 
While man and seasons die. 
Around its mouth is growing 
The moss of many a year, 
But from its heart is fiowing 
The water sweet and clear. 
Fond mernory near it lingers, 
And, like a happy child, 
She plucks with busy fingers, 
And wreathes the roses wild. 


Yct many a lip, whose burning 
Its liimvid drops allaycd, 

Has since, to ashes turning, 
Been vciled in silent shade. 


Still we are here, and telling 
About our infant play, 

Where that free spring is welliny 
So true and far away. 


but O, the change, my brother! 
Our father's head is hoar; 
The tender name of mother 
1s ours to call no more. 


And now around thee gather, 
Such little ones as we 

Were there, beside our father, 
And look to theirs in thee. 


While fast our years are wasting 
'Thcir numhers none can tell; 
So let us hence be hasting 
To find our Father's well. 


Come, we will speed us thither, 
And from its mossy brink, 

To flowers tbat ne'er shall wither 
Look up to heaven and drink, 


They spring beside the Waters, 
Our Father there will give, 

To all his sons and daughterś, 
Wiere they shall drink and live. 
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Neb Books. 


LAW AND LAWYERS. 


[Tnrs work consists of two volumes of 
* Sketches and Illustrations of Legal 
History and Biography ;” or, in fewer 
words, Anecdotes of Law and Lawyers. 
It has, however, the merit of classification ; 
in which respect it differs from three 
volumes of similar anecdołes published by 
Mr. H. Roscoe and his brother, abont 
fourteen years since, with the taking title 
of JVestminster Hall. Thus, the contents 
of the first volume of the work before us, 
are law education ; early strugyles of 
eminent men ; legal eccentricity ; the bar ; 
udvocates anal advocacy ; sketches of for- 
mer chancellors and judges. The second 
volume comprises lawyers in parliament ; 
law literature ; sketches of eminent law- 
yers ; literary lawyers ; the bench and the 
woolsack ; comments on conveyancing; 
morality of law and lawyers. These 
heads promise abundance of wit, humour, 
and entertainmentg all which are realized. 
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Of course, there are many old acquaint- 
ances, such as the wag recopnised when 
he often touched his hat to his friend's 
jokes ; but they are neatly told, and, ufter 
all, a critie's plumb-Jine is a very uncertaint 
measure for the depth of bis rcaders' 
memory: he, (the critic,) is a dealer in 
such wares, whilst the reader is cofm- 
paratirely a tyro in snch matters. How- 
ever, it will be the safest side to select the 
novelties, so as to suit the greatest pos- 
4ible number. We perceive, by the preface, 
that the autor acknowledges his obliga- 
tionsto the little work just alluded to.] 


Literary Lawyers. 


(Ff the eminent men now amongst us, 
how many might we name who have ac- 
quied reputation elsewhere than in West- 
minster Hall. Lord Denman's beautiful 
translation of the song of Harmodius in 
the Anthology, and Mr. Justice Coleridge's 
udmirable paraphrases of many portions ot 
the Greek tragedians, are well known :— 
Lord Abinger does not, *ićeless efficiently 
pzm his duties, <ecuuse, last ycar, 

e made his literary debńć in the Hook 
7 Beauty:—we doubt if the author of 

on has found the composition of that 
charming play render him less e as 
an advocate ; nor do we suppose that Mr. 
Justice Williams's well-known command 
of Greek versification, has in any way 
disqualified him for his post. Dr. Philip 
Williama, the present Vinerian professor, 
has pyblished a continuation of Dryden's 
Hind and Pgnther ; while his brother pro- 
fessor at Cambridge, has brought philo- 
sophy to illustrate law, and given to the 
profession a work of greater value than 
any mere lawyer, however deeply read, 
could ever produce. If Fearne or Jones 
had been merc lawyers, would the Essays 
on Contingent Remainders and on Hail- 
ment have been the masterpieces that thcy 
are.* : 

Law Education. 


There huve been men, indeed, who have 
risen to the very highest honourx of the 
profession without the advantages of a 
classical education ; but it would be as pru- 
dent to imitate their conduct as it would be 
to obtuin for a son a lientenancy in the 
French artillery, under the expectation 
that'*he would, therefore, become emperor 
of the French. Lord Erskine was a soldier 
before he was chancellor ; but he became 
chancellor im spite of his having been a» 
soldier, for certainly*the parade of the 
Horse Guards is not the neurest cut to the 
Woolsack. Lord Hardwicke never receive 
a classiewl education, nor did Lord Gifford, 

* Lord Chancelfor Cgwper used to declare, that 


he owed all the powers of reasoning that he pos- 
sessed, to the study of Chillingworth, 
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nor did Sir Edward Sugden; but these 
form the exceptions—they do not make 
the rule. Lord Hardwicke, who, according 
to Dr. King, did not learn Latin until 
*after he was chancellor, was once ha- 
ranguing the House of Lords, with some 
warmth, on the subject of a war with 
R. : in the course of his speech. he nsed 
the expression, pendente dello. * Flagrante 
bello, you mean, my Lord," interposed 
Łord Carteret, whose correct enr was 
offended with the unelasgical expression. 
A learned counsel in the Exchequer, the 
other day, spoke of a nolle progequi: 
« Consider, sir.” said Mr. Baron Alderson, 
« that this is the last day of term, and 
don't make things unnecessarily lony.” 
but bad Latin is not confined to,„the 
lawyers. One of the most eminentean- 
atomists of our day has been hcard to 
condemn d priori reasonings.* This is not 
quite so bad as an anecdote we have heard 
(we vouch not for its authenticity) of a 
« Johnian,” athis examination, construing 
„a well know » in Ilorace thus :— 
« Kxegi, I have ate up, monumentum, u 
monument, perennius, harder, cere, thun 
brass,” * Have you so? exclaimed the 
examiner ; *then you will not be able to 
live here, for we have no nutriment strong 
enough for such a digestion.”” 


Ładicrons Hlunders. 


General knowledge, too, is unquestion- 
ably necessary for the lawyer. Imdiervus 
mistakcs have frequently occurred through 
the deficiencies of some of żhem'in this 
respect. We hąve heard an ginećdote 
somewhere, of an eminent barrister ex- 
amining a witness in a trial, the subject 
of which was u ship. He asked, amongst 
other questious, * Where the ship was at 
a particular time?" *0Uh"'" replicd the 
witness, * the ship was then in quaran- 
tine.” *Tn Quarantine was she? And 
pray, sir, wAere is (Quaranutine?e+ Another 


* Sir Robert Walpole was not much versed in 
classical literature. When Mr. Hardinge was clerk 
of the House of Commons, a situation he owed to 
Walpole's infuence, the minister, in addressing the 
House, misquoted Horace thus :— 


+ a Hic muus aheneus esto 

NiI conscire sibi nułłi pallescere culper.” 
On which Poulteney observed, that the hońourable 
gentleman's Latin was as bad as his politics. Sir 
Robert adheręd to his version, and offered to 00 his 
Opponent a guinca that he was right, proposthg Mr. 
Hardinge as arbiter. The bet bcinyy accepted, 
Hardinge rose with ludicrous solemnity, and gave 
his decision against his patron. The guinea was 
*thrown across the Hguse, and *when Poulteney 
stoóoped to pick it up, fie obseryed, that it was the 
rst public money, he had touched for a long time. 
«After his death, the guinea was found wrapped up 
in a piece of paper, on whith the circumstance was 

recorded. . 

+A friend of ours once agked an American 
Merchant if he had any correspondence with 
Berbice. * Berbice! Berbice!” fie replied; **'no! 

who is Ae?” : |. 
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instance, given by Mr. Chitty, of the value 
of general knowledge to* the lawyer, is 
worth citing. It is well knowu that a 
judge was so entirely ignorant of insurance 
causes, that, after having been occupied 
for six hours in trying an aqiion *0n a 
policy of insurance upon goods (Russia 
dnck) from Russia, he, in his address to 
the jury. complained that no evidence bad 
been given to shew how Russia ducks 
(mistakiny the c/oth of that name for the 
bird) could be damaged by sea water, and 
to what extent !” 

An anecdote has been told of a lcarned 
barrister once quoting some Latin verses 
to a brother * wig,” who did not appear 
to understand them. * Don't you know 
the lines,” said he ; * they are in Martial. 
<< Marshall,” replied his friend, * Mar- 
shall—oh! I know—the Marshall who 
wrota on underwriting.”* When this an- 
ecdote was related to a certain judge of 
the Court of Review, he is reported to 
have said, * Why, after all, there is not 
much difference between an underwriter 
and a minor poet.” 

Quick I'ils. 

A celebrated ambassador of the last 
age, when told what a clever boy his son 
was, exclaimed, * 1 would rather you had 
told me how dndusćrious he was.” Sir 
Henry Wotton, the famous provost of 
Eton College, we are told by Aubrey, 
« could not abide wits. When any youny 
scholar was comumended to him as a wit, 
he would say, *"Wut upon him! 1 will have 
nothing to do with him; give me the 
plodding student: if I would look for 
wits, I wonid go to Newgate for them; 
there be the wits. ” Something similar 
was the opinion of Hogarth : * I know of 
no such thing as genius,” said he to Mr. 
Gilbert Cooper; * genius is nothing but 
labour and diligence.” "The well-known 
Judge Dodderidye declares that he found, 
by experience, that, * among a number of 
quiek wits in youth, few are found in the 
end very fortunate for themselves, or very 
profituble to tke commonwealth.” 


Number of Points of Law. 

Mr. Park, writing in 1828, computes 
the namber of points in a moderate law 
library, at about two millions and half. 
Rejecting a half for criminal and parish 
law, ahd points of practice and pleading, 
a million and a quarter Would remain, 
which relate to property and civil rights. 
Making the most liberal allowance for 
such cases as were repeated, a million 
still would remain, with which the lawyer 
would have to be conversant. This com- 
putation was made eleven years ago. 
Sinee then the * pointa '" have multiplied 


* Marshall ontinsurancc. 
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and are multiplying—the changes in the 
law contributingipo this result. 
« Hard-reading Lawyers. 

Lord Eldon used to read law before his 
call, with so much application? as to excite 
the apprehefsions of his medieal friends. 
He would debar himself of his needful 
rest—rising as early as four o'clock in the 
morning, and often sitting up late at niyht 
with a wet towel tied round his hcad. 
Amongst our hard-reading lawyers, Mr. 
Butler deservcs mention. He has com- 
municated the system of study he pursued, 
in these words :—* Very early rising—a 
systematic division of his time—abstinence 
from all company, and from all diversions 
not likely to amuse him highly—from 
reading, writing, or even thinking on 
modern party politics — and, above all, 
ncver permitting a bit or serap of „time to 
be unemployed—=have supplied him* with 
an abundance of literary hours. His 
literary acquisitions are principally owing 
to the rigid observance of four rules :— 
"To direct his attention to one literary 
object only at a time; to read the best 
book on each side; to find out meu of in- 
formation ; and, when in their society, to 
listen, not to talk.” These are rules of 
universal application. 

TIIE ROYAL MARRIAGE. 
( Concluded from page 319.) 
Return of the Procession. 


Ar a few minutes past ane o'clock, the 
procession began to remarshal itself for its 
return, in the same order as before ; sare 
that the Qucen walked hand-in-hand with 
her royal husband, who placed Iler Ma- 
jesty's hand in his own so as to display 
the wedding-ring, which appeured some- 
what more massive than such rings usually 
are made. 

"Fe (Qncen next proceedcd to the Throne 
Room, where Her Majesty and Prince 
Albert signed the marriage-=register, which 
was attested by certain mernbers of the 
Royal Family and ofticers of state; the 
book being signed upon a hdhdsome table 
prepared for the purpose. This signing 
was one of the most striking incidents of 
the day. 

Ry ten minutes before two o'clock, the 
last carriage, in which rode the Prince 
and the Queen, attended by the Dchess 
of Sutherland,.s had reached Buckingham 
Palace. His Royal Highness assisted Her 
Majesty to alight ; and * the Royal bride 
entered her own hall, with an o: and 
joyous countenance, flushed, perhaps, in 
the slightest degree,and in the most smiling 
and condescending manner acknowledging 
the lond and cordial checrs which rang 
through the apartment." The whole party 
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shortly after partook of a samptuous dć- 
Jeńnór at the palace ; the centreof the table 
being occupied by a magnificent cake three 
yards in circumference, about fourteen 
inches in thickness, and weighing nearly 
300 lb.-- the manufacture of the yeoman- 
confectioner of the roynl houscheold. 

At the conclusion of the breakfast, at u 
quarter, before four o'clock, the Royal 
p: left the palace for Windsor, amidst 
he festive acelamations of a vast multi- 
tadc. The firsż curriage was occupied 
only by Her Majesty and Prince Albert ; 
both qf whom appeared in high spirits, 
und acknowledged the chcers of the crowd 
in the Park with much earnestness of 
maurmer. Four carriages followed ;* in 
which were Prince Ernest, and the attend- 
antsot Iler Majesty and Prince Albert. 


5 Eton and FJf'indsor. 


Throughout the road to Windsor, the 
happy event was varionsly celebrated. At 
Kensington, the birth-placge.gf the Queen, 
an arch of evergrcens wids Ćrected across 
the road ; the children of the publieschools 
were feasted; and in the evening the 
town was illuminated. Similar fostive 
commemorations were prepared aut Llam- 
mersmith, Brentford, Houuslow, %e. At 
ton and Windsor, the preparations were 
upon anore umnbitious scale. Fronting the 
college at Eton, was crected a portico of 
Grecian designu, sixty feet in height, which 
was covered with 5,000 lamps: among its 
decorations sparkled the classie legend: 
« (rratulatur Stona I ietorie ct Alberto." 
The interfor quadrangle óf the college was 

drilliantly illuminated; and ubove the 
priucipal gateway  glittered, * Floreat 
Ktona.” There was also an arch of laurels 
and lamps thrown across the public road, 
The Etonians, to the number ot 550, 
worc bridal favours; most of the houses 
were illumigated, and * the loud festivity 
of mirth" was protraeted to a late hour. 
The same joyous feeling animated all 
classes of the good people of Windsor: the 
great were feasted in thcir * Hall,” and 
the humbler classes in their cottages; 
whilst all joined hcart and voice in 
« [lcalth and Iiappiness to Victoria and 
Albert.” A brilliant shower of rocketu, 
from Eton, announced the arrival of the 


*Royal'farty ; and at twenty minutes be- 


fore seven o'clock, the Royal carriage ar- 
rived in the High-street, Windsor. Every 
house was illuminated, or decorated with 
flags, laurels, mottoes, de. ; and the ap- 
planse was loud and deafening. Within a 
few minutes, the Royal carriage drew up 
at the grand entrance to the Castle; the 
Queen was handed from the carriage by 
the Prince; she 'imłnediately took his 
arm; and entered their magnificent home. 
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london Celelrations. 


Meanwhile, the metropolis was rife with 
festivity—from the sumptuousness of the 
palace-hali to the hearty enjoyment of the 
charitable dole : none were * sent empty 
away.” At St. James's, a state banquet 
was given to 100 royal and noble guestx, 
and their suites; all the company wearing 
court dresses, and the knights their fnsignia. 
The finest gold plate in the Royal collec- 
tion was piled upon the sideboard ; and 
shields. vases, urns, tańkards and cups 
were grouped with infinite taste, and illu- 
minated with candelabra, or bras%łe che- 
minće. llere glittered many an antiqne 
trophy; and the pile was lit up „with 
many a costly gem, crystal, and enamel. 
Among these SM ne treasures of art, 
the genius of England, in commemorating 
her own valour, stood pre-eminent: here 
were the shield of Achilles, and the na- 
tional cup, by Flaxman; and many a grace- 
ful design, by Stothard and others. As at 
the dójednera HR table bore a stupendous 
wedding-cake, upvards of 200 1bs. weight. 
and three feet and a halt in height, by 
Gunter.” At the close of this banquet, the 
whole of the guests went to a magnificent 
assembly at Sutherland Honse ; the north 
front and gardens being tastefully illumi- 
nated, Here, likewise, was a vast and 
superb presentation cake, by Waud; and 
the company were but conveyed from one 
palace to another. The Queen Dowager 
ulso entertained certain memberg of the 
Royal Family; the Ministers gave full- 
dress dinners ; many of the Socięties of the 
Inns of Court feasted in their noble halls ; t 
the clubs in their palatial mansions; an 
in every grade of society there was a festal 
celebration : 


« With ale irriguous, or champagne.” 


The proprietors of many manufacturing 
establishments regaled the 4cveral per- 
sons in their employment. At the tan- 
nery of Messrs. Keasly, in Bermondsey, 
nearly 400 persons were thus feasted, un- 
der a marquee 240 feet long and fifty feet 
in breadth ; the good cheer being an ox 


sroasted whole, a plum-pudding of 163 


pounds weight, seven butts of ale and 
porter, and a hogshead of cold punch. 

The inmates of the public institutions, 
as the schools and hospitals, were Hot for-" 
gotten: the sick were comforted in their 
sufferings; and, in the enthusiasm of the 
day, the invaluable lessoa of Fear God 
and honour the Queen was imprinted upon 


a <B » 

*_At this banquet was served a very fine sturgeon, 
the first caught in the present mayoralty in the river 
Thames,'off Greenwieh, and sent, as a present, to 
Rer Majesty by the Lord Mayor. 

t The benchers of tly: lnner Temple, Lincoln's 
inn, and Gray's un, had handsome entertainmentu. 
The hall of the Middle Temple was, nieanly, ciosed 
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many thousands of joygus and grateful 
hearts. The 600 chil of the parochial 
schools of St. Martin-in-the-felds, were 
feasted at the expense of the benevolent 
(Queen Dowager. Even the inmates of the 
mnuch-abused union workhouses, in many 
parishes, fared sumptuously. 

Throughout the country, the day ap- 
pears to have been kept by incorporated 
and individual gęnerosity, as a holiday of 
the olden time ; but, happily, with a holier 
object than any dearly-boughbt vietory, 
such as has been a comunon occasion of 
rejoicing in our time. 

llluminations. 


The illuminations in the metropolis were more 
brilliant than numerous; their increased splendour 
bcing a consequence of thcir irregularity. Still, 
they were neither few nor far between ; but the dark 
intervals, doubtless, added to their effect, somewhat 
in the rażio of the half empty theatre making Han- 
del's inusiec sound the better. Again, the substi- 
tution, in many cases, of gas for oil lamps, was an 
improvement ; for, much as we admire the rich and 
maify-hucd light of oil lamp wicks within cut glass, 
the white light of coal gas is decidedly of superior 
brilliancy. At nightfal, crowns, stars, initials, and 
devices glittered and blazed in every direction: the 
streels presented an atmosphere of bright light: in 
the view from the bridgeB, this saine brilliancy ap- 
peared to hover over the vast town; and occasionally 
might be witnessed tine efiects of light and shade, 
that would gladden the artistical eye: thus, from 
Wlackfriars Bridge might be seen the strong glare 
whitening the campanile towers and western front 
of St. Paul's Cathedral, and throwing into deep 
shadow the nohly-swelling dome, and other massive 
proportions of this stately edilice. The Government 
oflices presented the most claborate displays : from 
the Admiralty to Downinęg-street was an uninter- 
rupted successiow of glittering devices; and the 
National Gallery, in the distance, shone in appro 

riate splendour of design. "he Ordnance Ofiice, in 

all Mall, was dight with (65,000 lamps,) character 
istic brilliancy; at Marlborough House, fiambeaux 
fiared upon the wall, notwithstanding the Park 
front of the mansion presented a much better oppor- 
tunity for efiective illumination. The clnb-houses 
of Pall Mall and St. James's-street came forth 
superbly with their myriads of lamps and gas jets: 
the lamp-lit window-cases at the Travellers* were 
admirably in keeping with the architectura! charac- 
ter of the edifice. 'The walls of Gloucester, Cam- 
bridge, and Devonshire Houses were thickly stud 
ded with blazing fiambeaux. In Regent-street, the 
devices were very numerous: Messra. Howell and 
James's long fagade, with countless jets of gas, 
attracted such a crowd as even Londoners tern 
<<terrific.” In the westem squares, several private 
houses were handsomely illuminated: in Man- 
chester-square, the mansion of the French ambas- 
»ador displayed, on a large scale, the national 
aims of France, with the initials of Louis Philippe 
in the centre, surmounted by *V. and A.;” the 
whole baving the effect of a strongly illuminated 
transjfarency. ln Lower Grosvenor-street, at Du- 
val's, the metal gilder's. two knighta in full armour 
Btood in nichcs, surrounded with intense gas-light ; 
Mivarts Hotel, in Lower Brook-street, was lite- 
rally covered with gas devices. 'The line of the 
Strand and Fleet-street resembled high carnivalk, 
save in the dark dresses of the vast living river 
that poured through it. Messrs. Ackermann ex- 
hibited cleverly painted transparent whole-length 
portraits of the Queen and Prince Albert. Somerset 
Jlouse was handsomely lit in the centre of the Strand 
front. "The newspaper offices were tastefully bril- 
lant. In Holbornm, Day dhd Martin's front almost 
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eclipsed the other illuminations in the neighbour- 


hood: and a gas starfgjat Brett's Hotel, lit the street 


on either side for nearly a quarter of a mile. In 
Bridge-streei, Blackfriars, the Hand-in-Hand In- 
surance Office displayed the motto * Hand-in-Hand,” 
im gas jet, across the front—a very brilliant conceit. 
Ludgate Hi agd Cheapside were resplendent with 
stars, crowns, and Roya] initials, "he General Post 
Office, (notwithstanding its reduced revenue,) had 
its central front covered with crowns, initials, and a 
magnificent star surrounded by a wrcath of flowers. 
'The Mansion House was similarly lit ; and, with the 
Bank and other large establishments, all handsomely 
illuminated, poured a rich flood of light over this 
portion of the city. "The Guildhall, like the Travel- 
jers* Club-house, was architecturally lit. 

A more novel mode of illumination excited special 
wonder. This was tle application of the Drum- 
mond Light to illuminating the turrets of Vanburgh 
Castle, the residence of L. H. Potts, łusq., at the 
eastern entrance to Greenwich Park, at the top of 
Maiże Hill. 

'The columns and pediment of Apsley House were 
covered with a gas crown and initials: but the long 
facade of Northumberland House was a gloomy and 
cheerless blank. 


Theatres. ” 

Every playhouse in the metropolis, s. 
cept Hier Majesty's and the Haymarket,) 
was gratuitously opened to the public, who 
were udmitted by tickets obtained in the 
forenoon of Monday.* This royal boon 
detuined some thonsands of persons from 
witnessing the illnminations until the close 
of the performances; so that the concourse 
in the streets was necessarily protracted 
till daybreak. Not only were the thcatres 
thus freely opened, but the Royal com- 
mand extended to the large taverns in the 
metropolis and suburbs, whereat there are 
evening musical performances. 

At the national theatres of Drury Lane 
and Covent Garden, two emblematical 
spectącles, or masques, were produced in 
honour of the event. The I)rury Lane 
piece was a pour servir affair, of renovated 
scenery, dingy dresses, and ineffective 
pantomime ; with little ingennity of con- 
struction, and less merit in enuctment: 
it was, indeed, altogether unworthy of *Her 
Majesty's servants.” The Covent Garden 
imasquc is, however, of 8 better class of 
productions, and has been mis en srćne by 
Mr. Planchć, who is the /nżgo of his day 
in the higher department of stage costume 
and characteristic appointments : he is, in 
the theatre, what Tnigo was at court, the 
inventor of the machinery and decorations 
of the costly masques and pageants then 
in vogne. Mr. Plauche's piece is entitled 
the Fortunate Isłes; the design of which 
ix to illustrates in pantomime, the leading 
events of the history of England. "Thus, 
we hare the allegorical personages of 
Britannia and Liberty, the latter leading 
ancient British warriors and I)ruids to 


* Complaints have heen made that some of the 
tickets were unfairly issued upon the previous Sa- 
turday, Some of the managers, too, meanly with- 
drew their new piece, apd substituted old, thread- 
bare performances. „€ 
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battle. Britannia is successively captured 
by representatives of Saxons, Danes, and 
Nornnans; the latter of whom enchain 
her, when Liberty enters, and, striking off 
her feiters, the scene changes to a mag- 
nificient żabdłeau of the signing of Magna 
Charta. To this suececds * the Iłall of 
Chivalry,” hung with escocheons of the 
most celcbrated military heroes; and im- 
poon son of Edward III., the Black 

rince, and Henry V., oceupying the fore- 
głound. In thee rear, are the tutelary 
saints of England, Scotland, and Ireland ; 
and, aś the command of Honour, (the re- 
presentative of which is much too stal- 
wart for our days,) the names of Myrl- 
borońigh, Abereromby, and Wellington 
appeer upon their pedestals. This ad- 
ditioń is a stage anachronism, and had 


dctter been reserved for its proper date 


and place. Victory, with her laurel 
wreath, hovers over the ablęau, and the 
scene drops. It rises again to discover a 
lundscape in Kent; wig a Maypole 
dance: a moving panćtama representx 
Queen Elizabeth at Tilbury Fort, the 
arrival of the armada, and an engagement 
between the English and Spanish fieeta ; 
the management of which ts highly cre- 
ditable to the machinist. The civił wars 
are next allegorized by Ate, and three 
attendant fiends; but her reign is short, 
(as that of *the Mother of Debate ” ever 
ought to be,) and is succeeded by a żad/eau 
of the landing of Charles II. * The licen- 
tiousne8 of the times following the Pu- 
ritan days, is portrayed by the entrance of 
a number of Bacchanals, who make Hri- 


«Łannia drunk. She is rouscd to her senses 


by Liberty and Honour, and the date 
*1683' appears as the remedy for all 
her evils. 'The scene next represents the 
ocean, (as at the opening, when the goda 
christened our isle * Britannia,) out of 
which rises the Star of Brunswick, an 
elaborate (but not peculiarly novel) piece 
of mechanism ; which opens as it enlarges, 
and discovers the word *Vietoria' in 
brilliant letters, surrounded by smaller 
revolving stars. A hymeneal altar rises, 
heraldie cupids fły ubouż the air, and the 
piece terminates.”* As a spectacle, this 
production is almost faultless ; and does 
cqnal gredit to the taste of Mr. Planchć ; 
the artists of the scenes, Messrs. Griere ; 
the machinists and property-men, the 
dressers, and ballet-master. The inci- 
dental music is the lęast effective per- 
formance : the fiourishes, or soundiags, in 
our carly theatres, as at Blackfriars, were,, 
doubtless, as appropriate.| The tasteful 


e Times Report. e 

+ Formerly, the musie of masques was very 
costly. Thus, at a splendid masque given by the 
four*lnns of Court, in London, in 1633, we read of 


* 
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liberality of the management must not be 
forgotten by ourselves, or the public ; for, 
in quick perception of effect, and nice at- 
tention to keeping the time in joint, there 
is scarcely one rival near the Covent Gar- 
den throne. 
Presentation Rings. 

Rings appear to have been formerly 
given away at weddings in great namber.* 
"Thus, Antony Wood notes, that Killey, in 
1589, at Trebona, * was openly profuge 
beyond the limits of a sóber philosopher, 
and did give away, in gold wire rings, (or 
rings twisted with thin gold wires,)tat the 
marriage of one of his maid-servants, to 
thesvalue of 4,000/.'' s 

Upon the present oceasion, Qneen Vic- 
toria has followed the above amiablg old 
custom. Mr. Wyon, chief engraver of 


Her Majesty's seulx, was commissioned to* 


execute her likeness in profile: it is in 
pure gold, bright upou a mat ground; 
the legend being * Victoria Regina: the 
whole is lowkikzy a qnarter of an inch 
in diameter ; but, with the aid of a power- 
ful magnifying glass. the features are scen 
beautifully delineated. The QQucen was 
so pleased with this mieroscopie work of 
art, that Her Majesty ordered six dozen 
impressiona to be struck, and set hy the 
Royal jewellers, (Messrs. Rundell and 
Bridge,) in gold rings, for presentation to 
distinguished persons. Simiłar rings are 
likewise on sale to the public; und we 
know not a more elegant, unique, or eco- 
nomical commemoration qf the „Royal 
nuptials than thie tastefnl oa orna- 
ment. The ring is of fine p 

a lover's knot on each side of the medal- 
lion. Another, and somcewhat more costly 
ring, also containing the imedallion, is 
variegated with rich purple cnamcl. 


« Acconnts” of the Marriage. 
The fullest deseriptive details of the 


the Blackfriars band, (which became more numer- 
ous after Shakspeare's death,) receiving £1,000 for 
their service. 

* Jnan old Latin work, ascribing the invention 
of the ring to Tubal Cain, we find this pretty con- 
ekit: *' The form of the ring being circular, that is, 
round and without end, importeth thus much; 
that their mutual Jove and hearty affectioR should 
roundly flow from one to the other, as in a circle— 
and that continually and for gver.” Herrick has 
versified this quaintness with great felicity P 


"- «And as this round 
Js nowhere found 
To flaw or else to seyet; 
So let our lqve 
As endlesse prove, 
And pure as gold for ever." 


Mr. Brand notes: * This allusian, hoth to the form 

and metal of which the ring is composed, is elegant. 

Were it not too long, it would ty the best posie for a 

wedding-ring that was eger devised."—See Know- 

s for ike Pęonłe. Part II. Curious Customs, 
- 18. 
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ceremony and celebration appeared in the 
newspapers of Monday elłening and Tues- 
day morning. Four of the eight folios of 
The Times were thus occupied, and pub- 
lished within twenty hours of the solem- 
nity itself, "The following minutie of this 
journal will, doubtless, be acceptable : 


"The Tamcs of Tuesday, Feb. 11, containing an 
account of the royal nuptials, sold, we are informed, 
30,000 copies. "The length_of a column of Ze Tumea 
is twenty-twó inches. If every copy of The Time 
then printed could be cnt into forty-eight single co- 
lumns, and if those forty-eight columns werc tacked 
to each other, they would extend 494 miles, and 
1.593 yards, To give some 'ideca of the extent of 
that distance, it may be suffcient to say, that one of 
the whecls of the! mail which runs from Falmouth 
to London, and again from London to Eaingwold, a 
small town, twelve miles below York, might run all 
the way on the letter-press so printed, except the 
last 167 yards. 'he same cxtent of letter-press 
would reach from London to Faris, and back again 
from Paris to Canterbury, and a little further. "The 
30,000 „papers, if opened and joined together, would 
cover a length of twenty-two miles and 1,280 yards; 
or, in other words, would reach from fhe Times oflice 
in Pgintine-house Square, to the entrance hall in 
Windsor Castle, leaving a few yards for stair-car- 
pets. Nothing can illnstrate more forcibly than 
this statement, the great utility of the machinery 
employed in multipiying, with so miracułous a rapi- 
dity, such an immense number ol copies.” 


'The inereased rapidity of wood engrav- 
ing has enabled certain of the Snnday 
newspapers to illustrate their * accounts" 
with views of the marriage ceremony, the 
celebration, $c. As tbis has been accom- 
dished under circutnstances of almost 
jnsurmountable diffculty, in obtaining ac- 
cess to the scenes to be sketched, accuracy 
will not be looked for in these illustra- 
tions. 'The details of the buildings must 
have been sketched some days previous to 


ain gold, with, Monday the 10th ; but neither the fittings, 


uppliances, nor the procession could be 
drawn before the above day, and then 
only from hasty glances. Nevertheless, 
fucilities appear to have heen partially 
afforded to some journalists, kia state 
themselves to have enjoyed a glimpse of 
the Attestation through the folding-doors 
of the 'Throne-room at St. James's; and, 
by permission of the Lord Steward, a 
« transient peep” at the Wedding Ban- 
quet, of only 106 guests. : 

Foreseeing, therefore, such difficulties 
as above referred to, we resolved to omit 
altogether engravings of tbia national 
event, rather than, in unavoidable haste, 

' disfigure the pages of the Literary World 
with a raricatura representation, which 
could neither possess aecurścy of portrai- 
ture, numbers, or position; and little or no 
artistical merit. The accomplishment of 
such embellishments we confess ourselves 
content to leave to leas scrupulous heads 
and hands. Meanwhile, it is gratifying to 
learn, that an accredited pietorial record 
of the Royal Marriage may be expected ; 
Mr. H RA having, ky command of Her 
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Majesty, witnessed the whole of the cere- 
mony, and sketched for this object. 

The Chapel Royal and state apartments 
of St. James's Palace, with the fittings 
undisturbed, have since beem visited hb 
50,000 of the publice, who passed ibrongh 
the Chapel at the average rate of fifty per 
minute.” 





SONG: 


Composed by LADY EMMELINE STUART WORTLEY, 
seł ło music by Miss TATE, and sung ań Belvotr 
Castle, on Her Majesty's Nupliał Day. 


Break, earth, into gladness, 
Bright sun, brighter shine, 
For this day is auspicions 
To Brunswick's proud line! 
She comes forth majestic, 
With maideuły mien, 
Crown'd with blushes and heanty, 
God bless thee, fair Queen ! (Da capo.) 


Bright daughter of England ! 
How glorions thy sway! 

©'er thine empiie sets never 
The glad orb of day ! 

Million hearts, brave and loyal, 
Thy champions have been; 

One, worth millions and empires— 
Thy husband's fair Quetn ! 


m m m NA 


Yrarietieg. 


Grrman Literalure.—The progress of literury 
production in Germany during thc last two centuries 
and a half has been truly surprising. in the year 
1589, there were published in that country 362 
works, mostly ofasuch a nature and quality tlrat the 
best thmy one can do is to say nothing ahout them. 
In 1614, the Bibliography exhibits 731; one hundred 
years later, 628; in 1750, ahnut 1,080 ; in 1780, 2,115; 
im 1814, above 2,500; in 1816, 3,000; in 1822, upwards 
of 4,000; and in 1827, more than 5,000 new works. 
In 1314 to 1831, Germany prodnecd 84,000 new 
works, among which were 6,000 novels; and from 
1830 to 1837, the total amount is 55,318; namely, in 
1830, 5,920; in 1831, 6,389; in 1832, 6,929; in 1838, 
6,320; in 1834, 7,202; in 1835, 7,146 ; in 1836, 7,529 ; 
in 1837, 7,891. Divided according to states, there 
were published in the last-mentioned year in Austria, 
491;in Prussia, 2,169; in Saxony, 1,342 ; in Bavaria, 
889; in Wurtemburg, 609; in Hanover, 177;in Baden, 
263; m the two Hoesses, 263; in Iolsteim, sixty-eight; 
in the four Saxon duchies, 509; in Brunswick, sixty- 
five; in Oldenburg, twełve ; in Mecklenburg, forty- 
six ; in Anhalt, eleven; in Schwarzburg, thirty-seven; 
in Reuss, Waldeck, aud Lippe, sixteen; in Liibeck, 
seven; in Bremen, thirty-three; m $rankfurt on the 
Mayn, 128; and in Hamburg, 185 new works.—Jent's 
List. 


An Architects wages formerly.—In 1544, John of 
Padua was * devizour of His Majestie's works,” and 
his payment was twoshillings a day !|-—7'imes. 


The Author of Junius.—The question as to the 
authorship of Junżus will, it 1s said, be fully set at 
rest by the forthcoming Łefe and Correspondence and 
Literary Rematns*of the late Szr Philip Francis, 
to whom the remarkable production has been so 
frequently attributed. "This important work is to 
proceed from the pen of H. R. Francis, lsq., to 
whom the entire correspondence of his late grand- 
father devolved : a host of letters of the highest 
value and interest, from thejmost distinguished cha- 
racters, including the Earl of Chatham, Lord North, 
Burke, Locke, £ze.; Diaries Kept at various periods; 
Speeches and Opinions on great political Questione. 


* Obserrr Report. A 
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Royal Muhificence.—The King of the French, 
having received from Mr. Boys, the new beautiful 
work of Picturesque Architecture in Paris, Ghent, 
$c., just published by him, has most handsomely 
presented to him a splendid brilliant ring, with his 
cipher, L. P., in diamonds, on a blue enamel 
shield, bordered with brilliants, and surmounted by 
a crown of the same precioua gems. It was ac- 
companied by a letter, expressing his Majesty's 
desire that the gift should be received as a sonvenir 
of the grytihcation which the work has afforded 
him.—Morning Post. 


* Geology. —A Dictionary of Geology and Miner- 
alogy is an the press, under the superintendence of 
DY. llumble. Every author wlo has written on 
these_sciences will be quoted. 


Rubenz.—1n the possession of the Demoiselles 
Knif, at Antwerp, is a Rubens, which has never 
becn out of the hands of their family siuce it quitted 
the artist's easel; perhaps it 18 now the only ong in 
cxistóice under such circumstances. It is ofa 
nymph bathine, overlooked by a satyr. The nymph 
is in ęrchinz position. Its value is estimated 
at 3,000 guineas, but no sum would induceits pos- 
<cssors to part with it; although, perhaps, at their 
death (and they are aged) it will be offered for sale. 
It is a work of the highest and rarest merit, and is 
in the best state of preservation, having bcen always 
kept in a case.—Bent's List 

Poltte Correction.—Sir bogom. upon one 
occasion, when passing sentófice upon a batch of 
convicted criminals, is said, by accident, to have 
pronounced sentence of transportation on one who 
1t was intended should behanged. Shocked beyond 
measure, when apprzed of thjs mistake, he desired 
the culprit to be again placed in the dock, and 
hastily putting on the black cap, he addressed him: 
" Prisoner at the bar, I beg your pardon !” and then 
procecded to pnss on him the awful sentence of the 
ław.--- Ław and Lawyers. 

Venerable Yew-lree.—There is at present an an- 
cient yew-tree growing in Darley churchyard, near 
Matlock, of the enormous girth of thirty-thrce ect. 
Jhis CH is surrounded by wooden benches, 
which it IS eustomary for those wlio attend divine 
service in that cHhlrch to sit upon, especially during 
summer, próvious to their entertng the sacred edifice. 

t,1s supposed to be upwards ot 300 years old, 

nd is considered one of the largest trees of this 
kind, and, perbaps, one ot the oldest in England. 
—_Literpool Chronicle. 

Satisfactton.—Lord William Poulet was said to be 
the author of a pampunlet called Zhe Snake in ihe 
Grass. A gentleman abused mn it sent him a cha)- 
Jlenge. Lord William protested his innocence, but 
the gentleman, insisted upon a denial under his 
hand. Lord Williara took a pen and begpan—* This 
is to sceratify that the buk called Tae Suak"—*Oh! 
my lord,” said the person, *' | am satislied: your 
lordship has already convinced me you did not write 
the book.” —7'+m68. 


An honest Lawyer. —Ben Jonson '' goeing through 
a church in Surrey, seeing poore people weeping 
over a grave, asked one of the women why they 
wept?ł *Oh'! said shee, *we have lost our pre- 
tious lawyer, Justice Randall, he kept us all in 
peace, and always wgs so good as to keep us from 
egocing (© law; the best man that ever lived.” 
« Well," said Ben Jonson, * 1 will send you an*epi- 
taph to write upon his tomb,” which was— 


** God works wonderś now and then, 
liere lyes% lawyer, ap honest man.” 


Consolations in Tratel.—Mr. Tweedie, in his 
account of a recent journey acros8 the pampas of 
Buenos Ayrcs to Tucuman, notes: * While here, 
I entered my gixtieth year, and falling into a sort 
of melaucholy fit, at remembering that I was now 
9,000 miles distant fróm my native country, and, at 
the present time, surrofndbd with a class of people 
more, barbarous than the worst tribe of savages, 
men who rejotce in the difńculties and dangers of 
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others, nothing affording them more delight than 
secing a person fall from his horse, or attacked by 
an infuriated bull; these being, I say, the pre- 
vailing sentiments of my mind on the anniversary 
of my birth, my fellow-traveller, a Dr. Mernoż, 
recommended me, as a cordial to the spirits, a drop 
of wine; so extracting the cork of, alas! my last 
bottle of Madcira, he and 1 sat down to enjoy it, 
and soon drained the fiask.” 

« The Miire/"—Loru Stowell, when young, was 
in the habit of joining the Jiterary partięs at the 
Mitre, where some of the highest ornaments of our 
literature used to assęmble. He would endeavour 
to induce his brother John (Lord Eldon) to accom- 
pany 'him to these symposia, but was invariabfy 
refused with the constant phrase, * Brother, I sup 
with Coke to-night.” 

Appeals.—Lord Cathcart, who had spent his life 
jn courts and camps, said, that he could form a 
clean. opinion upon most of the cases that came 
before the House of Lords.—Z,aw and Latbyerf. 

An uprighi J udge.—1t has been related of Mę Jus- 
tice Lawrence, a most excellent man, ang able 
judge, that at a trial at York, he summed up decid- 
edly in favour of the defendant; but having given< 
the case further consideration, it appeared to him 
that he had altogether mistaken the law. Averdict 
having been recorded against the plaintiff, he had no 
redress; but it is generally understood, that the 
judge, feeling thbęjsbip of his situation, left him, 
in his will), a sum of Boney sufficient to indemnify 
him for the loss he had thus sustained —ZLatwv and 
Lawyers. 

Legal Courtship.—Mr. Chitty relates an anecdote 
of a young attorney who had been carrying on a 
correspondence with a young lady, in which he had 
always, as he thought, expressed himself with the 
greatest caution. Finding, however, that he did 
not perform what he had led the lady to believe that 
he would, she brought an action for breach of pro- 
mise of marriage against him. When his letters 
were produced on the trial, it appeared that he had 
always concluded—'' this, wiżhouż prejudice, from 
your's faithtully, C. D.” The judge facetjousiy left 
it to the jury to determine whether these concluding 
words, being from an attorney, did not mean that he 
did not intend any pfejudice to the lady, and the 
jury found accordingly.—Zaw and Lawyers. 


New Werk on the Interior of New Holland.-—Dr. 
Lhotaky announces for publication his Journey from 
Sydney to the dusiralian Alpa, a work full of new 
facts respecting the geographical and natural re- 
lations of this important country, its aborigines, Śce. 
As a specimen, we subjoin a few of the Doctor's 
general remarks on the subject of the pałhs of the 
aborigines of New Holland. * Qur savages know of 
no rule, no system, except where they are absolutely 
forced to resort to it. In their wanderings through 
open places, they follow, even if their number be 
considerahle, their own fancy ; byt, if any locality, 
which they have to pass in thsir hunting excursions, 
or for obtaining water, presents any particular 
feature,—for instance, is encompassed by swamps, 
or 1f there be a barrier which cannot be avoided— 
then, as a matter of course, a certain direction is 
given, and it must be followed. This is the reason 
why regular paths of the Papuas are rather fre- 


quently met with. I saw them first betwee£”" Botany ' 


Bay«and Port Haking, exactly in a łocality con- 
firming my above remark; and the path which 
appcared in some places of Byron's Valley, was of 
the same nature. These paths fre almost the onły 
historical monumentf which the Papuas leave 
behind, if we except, perhaps, large accumulations 
of oyster and cockłe shells, near the sea-shore ; 
which, as some instruments to open them have 
been found amongst the hesps, might have been 
eollecteu by these people freguentiug such places 
for a serie of years, KlpwevcY, as there is in the 
habits of the Papuas alwayk a great approximation 
to brutes, the reader wil) observe, that the kangzroos, 
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also, make, with their large tails, similar tracks, of 
which I foumd some, very large, in Tasman's 
Peninsula.” A 
The following is worthy of note.-"The great 
similitude:of New Holland and Van Diemen's Land 
' płants in genejal, and far more, the idenfity of the 
species of the Australian Alps with, those of Van 
jemen's Land, is one of the facts shewing, clearly, 
that these two countries were only dissevered at so 
'Jate an age of the globe, when the germs of present 
vegetation have been already laid,—an age which, 
comparatively speaking, cannot be but recent. 


Fery Original Correspondence. (To the Editor of 
the Literary Gazette.) 

Dear Sir,—The following account of the present 
state and prospects of the Insect World may prove 
highly acceptable to such of my brother naturalists 
as are enthusiastic lovers of entomology, and are 
longing for the bright and fiowery days of spring, 
when they may again go forth and chase the insects 
over hill and dale, in philosophie carelessness of all 
treacherous bogs, prickly bushes, man-traps, and 
spring-funs. My information may be implicitly 
relied on, as I am (now that the postage is reduced) 
in perpetual correspondence with all the first ento- 
mołlogfsts in and out of the universe,—including 
Count Kokskafur, of Berlin; Count Kaichumalt, of 
Siberia; Baron von Krisłzz, of the North Pole; and 
Alderman Squeers, of Whitechapel, Massachusetts. 
The ffeas have gone out of town in their buggies; 
the łrcks are gone to the dogs; the spiders have kung 
themselnes in their own webs; there is a scarcity of 
all sorts of grub in the market ; the błue-bołlles are 
all cracked; the lice have been destroyed by the 
military in their head-quarters; the grasshoppers 
have ceascd Lo crickęł ; and the decs waz wroth, and 
vow they will give us no honey, unless we make an 
allowance for their qucen's husband. Indeed, the 
insects are becoming very /ighfy, and threaten to 
create such a buzz as will deafen the very ear-Wips ; 
and we naturalists expect to be called out to capture 
them, and place them in safe custody in the caodźneć 
of the British Museum. As for the once respectable 

*cheese-hoppers, I regret to say they have changed 
their religion, and $H turned Jumpera ; and the głotc- 
worms are al) converts to the new light—Bude's, 1 
mean. The ants have become so troublesome, that 
even the entomologists declare they are sech of ani: 
(sycophants). Lord Brougham intends to bring in 
a bill for the abolition of nzggers in turnips, and 
Lady Byron is about to publish a bulletin respecting 
the health of the sick Ada. Notwithstanding the 
inclemency of the season, I still find the bużłer fłies ; 
for, if I buy a pound of it in the morning, it's all gone 
before night. 

Ever happy to contribute my miłe to your cx- 
cellent journal, I remain, śe. 

Jamks H. FENNELL, P. X.Z. 


No Judge.—A certain judge of our time having 
somewhat hastily delivered judgment in a particular 
case, a king's counsel observed, in a tone loud 
enough to reach $he bench, *' Good Heavens! every 
judyment of this court is a mere toss up.” "' But 
heads seldom win,” observed a learned barrister, 
sitting hehind him. On another occasion, this wit 
proposed the following riddle for solution: * Why 
does (the judge in question) commit an act 
of bankruptcy every day?” The answer was, 
« Becagice he daily gives a judgment without consi- 
deration.” 


Have you heard of the man wlb drove a tandem, 
and called his first horse Xerzes, and the second, 
Arter-zerzes /—ALBERT. 

Con.— Why is a race-horse like a lollipop? 
Because, the more it is lickea, the faster it goes. 
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FORTRESS OF KELAT, BELOOCHITS- 
TAN. 


"Tue picturesque locality engravcd upon 
the precediny page, has recently been the 
scene of a brilliant achicyement of British 
arms ; the result of which is the addition 
of an important territory ty our vast 
possessions in India. * 

Beloochistan, or, the country of the 
Belooches, (of which Kelat is a principal 
district,) extends along thć coast of the 
Indian Ocean, from the river Indus ncarły 
to the straits of Ormuz: its avcrage 
length is stated ut 600 miles, and 300 
miles *breadth, whith will give an area 
of 180.000 sgnare miles, or about the sur- 
, face of the British island, and one half 
* more. This country was formerly cón- 
sidered as constituting part of Persia, and 
afterwards as belonging to Afyhanistan ; 
bnt it has been since uscertained that its 
dependance on *Caubnl was merely no- 
minal; and af"Me date of the above 
conquest, it was cohsidered as a separate 
country. 

The distriet of Kełat liesin an nupland 
country, at the northern angle of Beloo- 
chistan ; in its parallel, and about fifty 
miles to the north and south of it, the 
whole surface is covered with a sucęession 
of high mountains and narrow valleys, 
with only small levels between tbem. The 
highest part of this monutain tract is 
about Kelat, where the elevation of the 
whole country is not much less thah 8,000 
feet above the sca, To the sónth, as well 
as the north, of it, are some płuins of 


considerable extent ; which, like a suc- tminister to Shah 


cession of terraces, seem to decrease in 
elevation as they reccde from the central 
MASS. 

Kelat, or Kelant-e-Nausseer, was, until 
recently, the residence of u Khan, whose 
dominion extended over the couątry larger 
than England. The town is enclosed with 
a wall of mud, and stands partly on the 
acelivity of a hill, on which the palace of 
the Khan is built. It contains 3,750 houses, 
apd about 20,000 inhabitants. In the 
eastern upland country to the north and 
south of Kelat, are settled, in eonsiderable 
numbers, the Nharooes, the most dis- 
tinguished tribe of the Belooches. They 
consifer private theft disgraceful ; Hit the 
plunder an 1 devastation of a country are 

„viewed as highlv honourable actions. 
Their manners arę pastorśl: they usu- 
ally reside in ghedans, or tents, made of 
black felt, or Goarse hlankets, stretched 
over a frame of wicker-work. They are 
hospitable, indolent, and tond of hunting. 
(The Braheoes, a wanderiag trihe, on the 
pluins żo the south of Kelat, are, however, 
more quiet and iuduatrious: they till larye 
tracts of land, and sell grain, cheese, and 
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ghce, with a few coarse blankets, carpet: 
and felts. 

About Kelat, the country is higkly cul- 
tivated : the vegetables and fruits coraiuon 
in England, (except the potato,) are rnised 
in abundance ; to which are tosbe added, 
almonds, figs, pomegranates, pistuchio- 
nuts, płantains, and gnavas; and the 
water-melons attain sach a size, that one 
man is unable to lift them: madder is 
grown with great care in the northern 
and castern distriets ; salt-petre is dug; 
und, to the south, the horses are strong, 
well-honed, and large. 

The goverument of Kelat was despotic, 
but limited by a feudal system. The 
sirdars, or chiefs, were bound to furnish 
their quota of soldiers, and to attend the 
court. They were partly hereditary, and 
partly chosen by the tribes themselves. 

n the western distriets, the authority ofthe 
Khan was only nominal ; and the goveru- 
ment.was in the hands of the sirdars, who 
were commonly chosen by the people, but 
did not enjoy extensive authority. The 
tribes here were, properly spcnking, a 
number of petty republies, in which every 
member felt that he had a right of re- 
venging his own wrongs, and of giving 
his vote on all matters of public interest. 

The late Khan ot Kelat, Muerab, 
a Wadęcję to have avowed determined hos- 
tility to the British army now in occupa- 
tion of the banks of the Indus. Accord- 
ingly, Major-General Sir T.Willshire, C. HB., 
commanding the Bombay column, was 
appointed by the Commander-in-Chief of 
the army of the Induns, and envoy and 
Soojah, under date 
Cabool, aż 17, 1839, to the daty of 
deposing the refractory Khan. In tle 

Major's march to Kelat, Muerab, so fur 
from aceeding to the terms ofiered to him 
by the British, threatened resistance if 
the troops approached his capital : they, 
therefore, proceeded, and arrived at the 
village of Giranee, within eight miles of 
Kelat, on the I2th of Novemher. Next 
morning, a body of Belooches horse fired 
on the Britisle advanced guard, and skir- 
mishing ensued, until the respective troops 
advanced within a mile of Kelat. "The 
three heiglits on the north-wcstern face of 
the fort, and parallel to the north, were 
"now seen to be covered with infantry ; 
with five guns in position, protected by 
small parapet walls. Major,Willshire and 
his brave companions in arms, succecded 
in storming and carrying these heights at 
midnight, in fine style. The grand point 
of resistance appcars to huve bcen the 
gate in the north face of the tortress, 
half of which was knocked in by the fire 
of the British artillery, when within 200 
rards ; then the siorminę columns en- 
tered, nndkz a heavy fire from the worka 
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aud from the interior, the enemy making 
a most gallant and determined resistance, 
disputing every inch of ground, up to the 
walls ot the inner citadel. The troops 
having, for some time, held possession of 
the town, next made a forcible entrance 
into the citadel, where u desperate re- 
sistance was made by Muerab Khan, at 
the head of his people, he himself, with 


many of his principal chiefs, being killed , 


sword in hand; several others, however, 
kept up a fire upon the British troops, 
from detached buildings, difficult of access; 
and it was not: until late in the afternoon, 
that the survivors surrendered, upon a 
promise of their lives being spared. The 
garrison consisted of 2,000 Belooches, the 
ćhie of the nation, all fighting men; and 
the son of Muerab Khan had been ex- 
pected to join him with a further reiu-o 
forcement. "The defences of the fort far 
exceeded in strength what Major Will- 
shire hud been led to suppose, sfrom 
previous report ; and the towering height 
of the citadel was most formidahle, both 
in appearance and reality. "The loss in 
killed, of Jiritish, was, one lientenant, II.M. 
second, or Qucen's Royal Regiment, und 
thirty rank and file: wounded, 108 ; being 
abont one-fifth of the nnnber actnally 
engaged. 'The loss on the part of the 
encny must have been great ; including 
eirht lżeloochee chiefs, besides Muerab 
Khan, 

Cuptain Ontram, acting as extra aid-de- 
cam) to Major Willshireg left the camp 
before Kelat, on November 15, with des- 
patches for the Governor-General of India, 
announciug this important capture. The« 
Captain made his way through Beloo- 
chistan, in disguise, from Kelat to Som- 
meana, a distance of upwards of 3460) 
miles, which he accówpliked in seven 
days and a half; but he subsequently had 
a tedious passage by sea. From these 
official despatches, the above details of 
the action have been selected.* For the 
original of the engraving, a lithograph. 
executed in India, our acknowledgments 
are due to the kindness of the conductors 
of the Morning Post. 


MIDNIGHT. 


SCENE — The Banqueting Hall of a Castle in the 
ołden times. a 


Housed is the steed within his stall; 
The hound lies sieeping in the hall; 
Hush'd are %hie minstrel's warlike Jays, 
That told of other times and days: 

The harp upon the wall is hung, 

To whose soft strains he oft had sung: 
E'en now, it breathes a lonely lay, 


* On the 21st inst., upon the motion of Viscount. 
Melbourne, the thanks of the House uf Lords were 
voted to General Sir T. Wilishire, Ć. B., and his brave 
Ko niena in arms, for their signal services at 

elat. 


When o'er its strings the soft winds play ; 

As if the spirit of some former lord 

Still lingered there, and struck the chord; 
Perchance returned, for a brief time to dwell 
Among those scenes of youth he lov*d so well. 5 


THE AUTHOR OF * DR. SYNTAX, 
(To łhe Editor.) 


IN the notice of the late Princess Eliza- 
beth's works, inserted in the ŻŁiferary 
„Porld, No. 46, p. 303, you allude to the 
Sketches which were illustrated in verse 
by the late William Combe, author of Dr. 
Syntóx; but the note of interrogation, 
added by you, induces me to think that 
yoy were in doubt as to the fact of Cdłnbe's 
beiny the author of the illustrations. I 
ca, set yon right, in that respect, for l 
possess a compleie list of all Combe's 
works, in his own handwriting; and in 
it mention is made of JIustrałkions, tn 
Jerse, of Sketches by the Princess Kliza- 
beth. ln unother list, algo in Combe's 
handwriting, he deseribe:$ the work as 
Poetical llustralions of Drawinos by the 
Prinecss Elizabeth. 1 have a letter from 
Ackermann to Combe, askiny for permis- 
sion to publish a list: of bis works; but 
it was written a short tine only before 
Combe died, and the lists which I posses<, 
were, no doubt, prepared for publication 
in corńsequence of that request, though 
never published. I have also much MS. 
in Combe's writing, whether or not pub- 
lished,„I am unable to say. 
s RoBrnr Cotr. 

. say 
A SCENE IN A STUDIO. 
RY MRS. E. F. ELLIT. 

ONE evening, at Venice, a man entered 
the studio of Mare Antonio Raimondi, the 
famous engraver. The stranger seemed 
in some agitation ; but he seated himself, 
and addregsing a young disciple, who was 
busily employed, asked if Marc Antonio 
was at home. 

"The young man looked up and smiled 
with an expression of surprise. * At home 
—and the hour nine? 0h, you are jest- 
ing! Mare Antonio went out two honrs 
ago, according to his custom, witli Signor 
Pietro Aretino ; they will not return, of 
course, till near day-break.”" 

'"he next day the stranger returned. 
Marc Antonio was within. ** Saluteg" he 
said dryly, on entering, The elegant en- 
graver answened with his wonted courtesy. 

« [am a German, Signore —resumed 
his visitor. * I purchased at Nurembcrg a 
colle(dion of Albrecht Durer's engravings. 
I want some of those last published. I 
have been infopmed you could* procure 
them for me.” . © 

« ] can serve you, indeed," replied Marc 
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Antonio ; * but I do not trouble myself 
about such things. Go to that young man 
there.” 

<<'[o procure such beantiful proofu of 
the works of Albrecht Durer.” remarked 
the stranger, * you must have close rela- 
tions with Germany = nay —with Durer 
himself.” 

«e © certainly !” said Mare Antonia. *I 
exchange proofa of my engravings with 
those of Durer. le is my friend. You 
must be aware that between rivals such* 
as we are, there inust exist a good under- 
standing.” . 

«© Heavens!" interrupted the stranger, 
us he, looked over tbe prints: * what are 
these signore! Albrecht Durer is quite 
unworthy of your friendship.” ś 

«ia! < 

« [łe is a rascal!” 

*« But—signore—"' 

« A despicable fellow '' 

« Signore, Albrecht Durer is my friend. 
I cannot permiż him to be spoken ill of in 
«ny presence,” 

« Jleis a rascal, I tellyon! Yon think 
you receive from lim his best proofs; you 
are deceived! Hle sends you only miser- 
able copies, carelessly made by the worst 
of his pupils!” 

Marc Antonio started at these words, 
and coloured deeply. 

« How! an engruver of his genius, suffer 
himself to be disgraced in such a manner! 
Look at this 7'evgine della scimia!  C'on- 
trast it with the proof I brought fran Nu- 
remberg. Tell me, yourself, if the engrav- 
ings you have frmn Albrecht Darer can 
compare with mine? lo you find equal 
gruce, purity, and forew, in both? That 
water, you see, has no transparency ; that 
perspective is bad; that madonna has no 
grace—-the child no nature. How harsh 
and incorrect those outlines! I eould 
almost say this proof of yours had been 
wrought with a blunted graver! In the 
other you find all the freedom and energy 
of the master.” 

«lis true!' faltered Merc Antonio; 
you say well. Albrecht Durer has de- 
eaived me !”” 

* False villain !'"—cried the stranger in 
a terrible voice—* false villain ! it 18 not 
Durer who has deceived yon! It is you 
who have cheated the public; the imbecile 
publić, that cannot distinguish between tle 
works of an artist who labours for poste- 
«Tity, and that of a dissolutę wretch who 
sells his genius to the indecencies of Are- 
tmo and Julia Romano! Yes; Mare 
Antonio, you ure the impostor! You Lave 
usurped the name of pthtre—gy nume! 
for know that / am Altrecht Durer!” 

Pale and struck, kare Antonio sank 
back upon the seat from which he had 
xtarted. 2 
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< I will have justice. All Europe shall 
know your perłidy. Your name shall 
indeed be inseparable from mine, Fame 
shall proclaim—" This is he who usnrped 
the name ofe Durer—who degraded his 
tulents to the task of perpetuating the 
vile sketches of Julio Romano, and the 
infamous libels of Aretino' ” So saying, 
the stranger rushed out. 

From the studio he repaired to the 


' Venetian Senate, where he eutered his 


complaint. "The Senafe passed a decrcee, 
forbidding Marc Antonio, under sevcre 
penalties, to counterfcit again the signa- 
ture or the cipher of Albrecht Durer, and 
ordering all the falsified engravings to he 
committed to the flames. All Ttaly took 
part with the German artist. Clement VII. 
threw Marc Antonio into prison for engrav- 
„ing scandalous prints. Durer, revenycd, 
and fall of honoars, returned to Germany, 
after a sojourn of three months in Venice 
und Jiome. Mare Antonio, despite his 
splendid genins, could never wipe ont that 
disgrace, whence, by many historians, his 
name is never mentioned without the 
addition of the epithet /adrone (robber).-— 
From the Magazzino Pittorico. 


THE ILYSSOP OF ŚCRIPTURE. 

THE Scriptures have tanuyht every one 
that there is such a plant as Hyssop; but 
it should be known that the Hyssop, or 
Ksob, of Seripture is certainly u distinet 
species from eur common Hyssop (Hys- 
sopus officinalis, which was iutroduced 
into England, from tbe sonth of Europe, 
ubout the year 1548. 
+. Solomon is said to have spoken of * the 
cedar that groweth on Lebanon,” to the 
« hyssop, springing ont of the wali.” 
Ilence, it scems to be meant that he 
spoke of trees from the largest to the 
łeast; but, surely, our IHyssop is not tle 
minimus among plants. An exceedinply 
minute plant, tle Gymnostomum trun- 
calulum, was observed, by Hausselquist, 
growing in abundance wpon the walls of 
Jerusalem ; and he conjectures that this is 
the Hyssop of Solomon. 

Bnt, it appears that there was yet some 
other plant, a shrub, al'uded to in Serip- 
ture, under the name of llyssop, or Esob; 
since it is said—ć The soldiers having 
filled a sponge with vinegar, they put it 
upon eż stick of llyssop. and presented it 
to our Saviour'a mouth, whocwas upon the 
cross. ” Jamis HI. FENNELL. 


ASSAM TEA.--1I. 
MANUFACTURE. 
| Wz next come to a very interesting di- 
vision of our subject, namely, the mode of 
preparing the different varieties of the 
new Tea." This is, certainly, not the lcast 
important Buch of the Report; the pos- 
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sibility of the growth of Tea elsewhere 
than in China, not having been ques- 
tioned ; whereas the manufacture, or pre- 
Po: is a eraft, or art, which has to be 
earned by Europeans. We, therefore, tąke 
leave to introduce Mr. Bruce's details.] 
Sychre Black Tea.—The leaves of this 
are the Sonchong and Powchong. After 
thcy have been guthered and dried in the 
sun, in the usual way, (see the former ac- 
count of Black Tea.) they are beaten and 
put away four different times; they are 
then put into buskcts, pressed down, and 
a cloth put over them. When the leaves 
become of a brownish colour by the heat, 
they throw ont and have a peculiar amcll, 
and «re then ready for the pan, the bot- 
tom ot which is made red-hot. Tbis pan 
is fixed in masonry breast high, and in 
a sloping position, forming an angle of 
forty degrees. 'Thns the pan being placed 
on an inelined plane, the leaves, when 
tossed about in if, cannot escape behind, 
or on the sides, aus it 1s bnilt high up, but 
fall out near the edge elose to the manu- 
facturer. and always into his hands, so as 
to be swept out easily. When the bottom 
of this pan has been made red-hot by a 
wood fire, the operator puts a cloth to his 
mouth, to prevent inhaling any of the hot 
vaponr. A man on the left of him stands 
ready with a basket of Bree leaves ; 
one or two men stand on his right with 
dollahs, or shallow baskets, to receive the 
leaves from the pun, and anotherkeeps lift- 
iny the hot leaves thrown„out of the pan 
into the dollah, that they may qniekly cool. 
At a given signal from the Chinaman, the 


person with the basket of prepared leaves 


seiżes a handfnl and dashes it, as quick as 
thought, into the red-hot pan. The China- 
man tosses and turns the erackling leaves 
in the pan for half u minute, then draws 
them all out by seizing a few leaves in 
each hand, using them by way of a brush, 
not one being Jeft bchind. 'Ihey are all 
caught by the man with the dollah. or bas- 
ket, who, with his disengagcd hund, con- 
tinues lifting the leaves and letting them 
fall again, that thcy mayasqniekly cool. 
Should a leaf he left behind in the pan by 
any accident, the cloth that is held ready 
in the mouth is applied to brush it out; 
but all tbis is done as quick as lightning. 
The man that holds the basket of lenvese 
watches the process sharply ; fór no 
sooner is the Jgst leaf out of the pan, than 
he dashes in another handfal, so that, to 
an observer at a little distance, it appears 
ax if one man was dashing the leaves in, 
und the other as tast dashing them ont 
again —so qnickly and dexterously is this 
managed. As soon us one basket has re- 
celved about four handfuls of the hot 
leaves from the pap, it is removed, and 
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another basket placed to receive the 
leaves ; and so on, until all is finished. A 
rouring wood-fire is kept up under the 
pan, to keep the bottom red-hot, as the 
succession of fresh leaves tends greatly to 
cool the pan, which ought always to be 
serubbed and washed out after the process 
is over. In China these pans are made of 
cast-irgn, and if great care is not taken, 
they will cruck in the cooling; to prevent 
which, one man keeps tapping the inside 
ef the edge of the pan briskły with a wet 
hropm, used in the cleaning of the vessel, 
while.another pours cod water in gently ; 
thus it cools In a few seconds, und is 
ready for another batch of Tea. The lęgwes 
areerolled and tatched the same as the 
othgr Fcas, and pat into the drying basket 
for sbont ten minutes. When a little dry, 
people are employed to work and press 
the leaves in the hands in small quantities, 
of ubout one and a half to two rupees' 
weight at a time, for about half a minute ; 
they are then put into smal'gequare pieces 
of paper. and rolled up ; after this they ure e 
put into the drying basket, and pernitted 
to dry slowly over a gentle firę for some 
hours, until the whole is thoronghly dry. 
"This Tea is not sold in the China market ; 
it is used principally as oflerings to the 
priests, or kept for high days and holi- 
days. It is said to be a very fine Tea, and 
there is not one man in a hundred who 
cin make it properly. The Powchong Tea 
is made in the same way as the Nychee, 
with thós exception, that it is not formed 
into balls. © 

Mugefew Black Tea.— The leaves 
(Powchonę) are plucked and dried in the 
sun, and ure then beaten and dried in the 
shade for half an hour; this is done three 
successivc times, and the leaves are very 
much shaken by a circular motion given 
to them in a sieve, so as to keep them 
rolling and tumbling dbout in the centre 
of it. This'trcatment continues until they 
are very soft; they are then allowed to 
remain for a short time; the contents of 
the first sieve are then placed in the cen- 
tre of a close-worked bamboo basket, with 
a narrow edge, and the Jeaves are divided 
into four equal parts. The contents of the 
accond sieve are placed in another bamboo 
basket like the former, and this basket is 
placedzon the top of the first, and so on, 
piling one basket upon another, untA all 
1s finished ;=tbore may be about two 
pe of leaves in each basket. The red- 
1ot pan is usedthe sam8 as in Sychee, only 
now thę men cast in one division of the, 
leave$ into the basket, and this is tumbled 
and tossed „about in the red-hot pan, like 
a plaything, for about thirty seconds, and 
then swept out ; anotRer division is cast in, 
and, so on, until all the prepared bąskets 
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have been emptied. The contents of each 
basket are still kept separate, by placing 
the leaves, when they come out of the 
»an, in separate baskets. The whole is a 
brisk and lively scene, and quite metho- 
dical, every one knowing his station, and 
the part he has to perform. "The baskets 
are then arranged on shelves to air; the 
contents are atterwards tatthed, the same 
as our bluck Teas, and fired in tbe drying, 
baskets, but with this difference, that cach 
division is placed on pzper and dried. 
When it is half dry, (the same as our Teas,) 
it is put away for the night, and the next 
morniug it is picked, and put into the dry- 
ing paskets over gentle, deadened fires, 
and gradually dried there ; it is then 
packed hot. This Tea is a difficult sozt to 
make. : 
Ńhung Paho Black Tea. —Pluck the 
yonng (Pańho) leaf that has not yet blown 
or expanded, und has the down on it, and 
the next one that has blown, with a part 
of the stalk ;gput it into the snn for half 
» an hour, then into the shade; tatch over 
a gentle fire, and in tatching roll the 
lenves occąsionally in the pan, and spread 
them all round the sides of the same; 
again roll them until they begin to havc a 
withered and soft appearance, then spread 
them on large sieves. and put them in the 
shade to air for the night; next morning 
piek, and then fire them well. Some Tea- 
makers do not keep them all night, but 
, manufacture and pack the Tea the same 
day. This Tea is valued in China$ as it is 
very scarce ; but the Chinałuen acknow- 
ledge that it is hot a good soft. They 
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prefer the Teas the leaves of which are. 


come to maturity. 


COPYRIGHT. 


[Speech of LORD MAIION upon the Second Reading 
Of MR. SERGEANT TALFOURD'S COPYRIGHT 
BiLL, in the House of Commons, Feb. 19, 1839: 
reported in (he Times.] 

Was it not evident that the literary 
genius of the country required some 
fostering measure? How many great 
works rnust have beer. łost to the nation 
through the res angusta demi, which fet- 
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proud—of him of whom it might well be 
said— 

« Into the heaven of heavens he has presumed, 
An earthly guest, and drawn empyrean air?” 
Was not thaf the universal feeling towards 
Milton in the House, and in tlfis country ? 
Well, then, would the House wish to know 
how thia admiring country had rewarded 
that illnstrious poet ? Would they wish to 
know the' fate of Milton's last female 
descendant? Let them hear the account 
of his granddaughter, as given hy Dr. 
Johnson, in his Łe/e of Milton :—* She kept 
a petty grocer's, or chandler's shop, near 
Shoreditch. In 1750, Conus was played 
for her benefit. She has so little ac- 
quaintance with diversion or guiety, that 
she did not know what was intended when 
a benefit was offered her. "The profits of 
the night were only .£130. She and her 
husband then uugmented thcir little stock 
of grocery, with which they removed to 
Islirgton ;” <and this,” adds Dr. John- 
son, with natural feeling, * this was the 
greatest benefaction that Paradise Lost 
ever procured the author's descendants !' 
Tt was beautifully said by him, whose 
genius shed its beams on an humble 

country churchyard— 


« Some mute inglorious Milton here may rest.” 


The object of this bill was to obviate 
the calamity hinted in the poet's reflection 
—to provide that no future Milton should 
pass away mute and inglorious; that 
such an one shonld be rescucd from the 
daily drudgery of providing in some other 
Ko a for his children's bread; that 

e should be supplicd with the natural 
motive and natural reward for exertion, 
and that the harvest of his toil should 
hercafter be reaped by his children. It 
had been argued, that successful writers 
were paid by the repututions which they 
acquired ; bnt why should they be the cx- 
eeption to u general rule ? In every other 
department rich rewards were reaped. In 
the army, there was the Duke of Mar]|- 
borongh ; in science, there was Arkwrigbt; 
in statemanskip, Canning. „Why, then, 
should literary men, and literary men 


tered the energies of those who otherwise only, be confined to the empty honour of 
would and could have transmitted greater  literary celebrity? He would mention a 
and more enduring imepmorials [of thcir fact, which proved that the existence of 
genius, than these which we weż now *copyright did not enhance the price ot 
posstssed of. Dryden himself had left on standdrd works. A beautifally printed 
record, (hat the necessity of writing for edition of Lord Ryron's paems might he 
* his daily bread, preventedehim from un- bought in this country for twenty shil- 
dertaking a great national poem, which lings; while a similar edition published 
„le had long contemplated, but which bis in France, where there was no copyright 
necessitien compelled him to foregó; for in the work, cost twenty-five francs. 
the urpose of procuring a sulwistence hy 1f a work were illustrated with many 
«writing lewd plays fpr a hukead expensive plates, it might be published 
court.” What was<the fate of him, of at a chcaper rate by a bookseller who 
whose name every Englishman shoaląq be had the r right of issuing it. 
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than by several, who would, each of tbem 
be obliged to incur the expense of having 
a separate set ot plutes engraved. It 
was, therefore, not clear that the price of 
works was cnhanced by the existence of 
copyright ; and, if it were, h small inerease 
for the benefit of those eminent men to 
whom the public were so largely indebted, 
would never be ohjeected to by tle 
people. An insufficient degree of pro- 
tection promoted the growth of light und 
cphemeral productions, to tlie exclusion of 
those deeper and more scientific works 
which looked forth, from the present day, 
tw futurity for due appreciation. 

It wiis important to consider, also, what 
had been the recent legislation of foreign 
states with respect to copyright; for if it 
appeared that thcir legislation had, for the 
most part, been tending to the same point, 
and running in the same direction, As 
were urged in the present bill,"it wonid 
surely be a strong proof, or, at least, pre- 
snmption, that these priuciples were the 
most conformable to the general growth 
of knowledge, and to the present spirit of 
the age. Now, ou this foreign legisłation, 
a great deal of information had lately 
been nueqnired and collected in u valuable 
u by Mr. Lowndes—a pamphlet 
worthy of the greatest attention. To 
begin with the northern states, it appeared, 
from Mr. Lowndes' book, that, in Den- 
mark and in Sweden, the copyright of 
works had been made perpetual. In 
Russia, the law of 1830, granted a copy- 
right for the term of*twenty-five years 
after ihe author's decease; und, for a 
further term of ten yeurs,if an edition 
should be called for within five yedrs 
before the expiration of the first term. 
'Therefore, it being admitted that tle 
legislation on copyright was intended 
only for works of merit and of growinę 
reputation, this was the same as grantipg 
copyright absolutely for thirty-five ycars. 
Jt appeared, tben, that the three northern 
„owers, which we generally considered so 
far behind us in literary eminence, had 
yet very far outstripped us in their zcal 
for literary protection und endowment. 
To pass from Russia to a country which 
had latterly grown into fuvour with mem- 
bers opposite—liberal Spain, it wonld be 
found that the law was very uucertain, as 
to its meaning ; because, as might be pre- 
sumed, no works of permanent interest 
were now? produced to try it; but, ac- 
cording to the opinion of M. Vietov Fou- 
cher, on a law of 1805, in the Nuevissżma 
Recopilacion, copyright was therehy made 
perpetual. In Prussia, a law had very 
recently bcen passed for a considerable 
extension of copyright. The law of July 
11, 1837, secured it for the author's life, 
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and for thirty years to be reckoned from 
his death. Formerly, in that cóuutry, copy- 
right did not desścend to the author's 
hcirs, except by an express agreement, 
Austriu had done little more, than to de- 
clare, by an imperial ediet, of 1835, that 
she would adhcre to the proceedings of 
the whole Germahie Diet on this subject. 
What, then, had bcen the proceedinga of 
the German Diet? As might be cxpectcd, 
from the composition of that body, słow, 
perplexed, and inconclusive. So early as 
June 8, 18159 it was resolved : * The Diet 


"shall take into consideration, at its first 


mócting, sane plan for uniform legislation 
on tle liberty of the press; aud also what 
teps are necessary to be taken tę secure 
uuthors and publishers from invasion of 
Micir copyrights.” But tbe fruits of this 
< first meeting” were still to come. There 
had only been, after twenty-two years, 
(November 9, 1837,) a sort of convention 
for international copyright amongst the 
different stutes, and for a period of copy- 
right to authors of two jkars, or, in some 
rare cases, of twenty. But this was al- 
mitted to be mereły u teinporary regula- 
tion. 'Fhe whole subject was to be again 
discussed, and decided upon by the Diet in 
1842. With regurd to France, the law 
now in force was a decrec of Napoleon, 
dated February 5, 1810, which granted 
copyright to an author tor his life, to his 
widow for her life, and, after thcir death, 
to their children tor twenty ycurs. Where 
an anthor left a widow and family, this 
luw*was, probably, more advantageous to 
him than our English term of twenty- 
cight years absolutely. But the French 
law, like ours, was considered unsatis- 
factory, on account of the shortness of tbe 
term. A commission was appointed in 
1525, headed by M. Delarochefoucauld, 
and another in 1337, headed by the Comte 
de Segur: both recommended un extension 
% copyright to fifty years ufter the death 
OT the author; and it was probable that 
the subject would speedily be brought 
ander the consideration of the Chambers. 
Lastly, the example of the United States 
was not to be passed over. Legislution 
on that subject, in Congress, began in 1790; 
butthe act now in force passed on the Jrd 
of February, 1331. It gave a copyright to 
an author far the term of twenży-eight 
edrs; and if he survived that period, 
for a further term of fourteen. Hut it 
was very remarkable, that the report of 
the Judicihry Corgmittec, appointed in 
that year, pointed to a further and very 
cozmiderable extension*of this boon, to 


<Authors. The report stated :—'* Y our com- 


mittee *believe that the just cluims of 
authors reqeire from our legislation a 
protection not 'le$: than what is proposed 
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in the bill reported. Upon the first prin- 
ciples of proprietorship in property, an 
author has an exclusive and perpetnal — 
observe the word perpetual—* right, in 
Ka EE to any other, to the fruits of 
ris labour. If labour and efłort in pro- 
ducing what before was not iosceeacd or 
known will give title, "then the literary 
man has title perfect and absolute. We 
ought to present every reasonable *in- 
ducement to influence men to consecrate 
their talents to the advantage of scienec.”” 
Mr. ILowndes added: * An ułnendment of 
the law of 1831, by a further extension of 
the term of copyright, is much talked ofiin 
America." These facts shewed what wus 
the staże of public opinion ona) 
Europe on this question, and furnishe 
strony reasons to inducc the House tf 
pass the meusure now proposed. 


The following statement of the produce 
of various copyrights, or *remuneration 
of authors,” has been drawn np by Mr. 
Tegę, the publifher. and appended to a 
letter addressed by him to Fae Times jour- 
nal, on the proposed alterationsiu the law 
of copyright :* 

Frugments of History, by Charles James Fox, 
sold by Lord Holland, 5,000 guineas. 

ż ORA af Hisłory, by Sir James Mackintosh, 
£5,000. 

Lingard's History of England, £4,683. , 

Sir W, Ścott's Ronapa? fe was sold with the printed 
books for £18,000: the net receipt of copyright, 
on the two first editions only, must have been abose 
£ 10,000. 

Ą'ufe of Wilberforce, by his sons, 4,000 guineQs. 

Life of Byron, by Moore, £4,000. 

lafe of Sheridan, by Moore, either £2,000 or 
£3,000. . 4 

Life of Hannah Mote, 42,000. 

Life of Cowper, by Southey, £1,000. 

life and Times oj George IP., by Lady C. Bury, 
£1,000. 

Łafe cf Scott, by Lockhart. I understand above 
50,000 volumes have already heen sold at 10s. Gd. 
per volume, and by my calculation a publisher's net 
proft ot five shillings must have been derwed from 
it, gu: to £12,500 in the first two years, of copy- 
ryrlt. 

, Byron's Works, according to Mr. Murray's adver- 
tisement, £20,000. 

Lord of the Isles, half share, £1,F00. 

Lallnh Rookh, by Moore, £3,000. 

Rejected Addresses, by the Smiths, 41,000. 
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saa Works, republication of, by Mr. Murray, 
3,000, 

Wordsworth's Works, republication of, by Mr. 
Movon, £1,050. z 

Jiniwer's Novels, from £1,200 to £1,500 each. 

Bulwer's ienza, £1,600. 

Capt., Marryat's Kovels, 41,000 to £1,200 each. 

Mis, 'Lrollope's Factory Boy, £1,800. a 

Sir W. Scott's Wareriey (see Lockhart's Life, vol. 
iii. p. 296), 22,500 copies, sold previous to the sale of 
the current edition, rnust have netted, seven shil- 
lings per copy, £7,500, and this one out of twenty- 
two novels by the same author! The great collec- 
tive edition, in forty-eirht volumes, called by Mr. 
Fockhart, The Magnum, is understood to have 
reached an average sale of 25,000 per volume. Mr. 
Lockhart says that the sale of Wacerley, in that 
edition, has reached 40,000 ! T'he total number offive- 
shilling volumes sold, must, therefore, be 1,200,000, 
and the publisher's profit on these being at least 
two shillings per volume, the gain on the edition 
must be already £120,000 over and above that on 
the former publications of cach novel, and the copy- 
right of the first of these novels does not yet expire 
for some ycars. 


4 was at considerable pains to ascertain what Sir 
Walter Scott had gained by his writings, now com- 
prised in eighty volumes, before I stated in my 
pamphiet in answer to Sergeant 'Taltfourd's pub- 
lished speech, that it amounted to a quarter of a 
million sterling, and, if the matter be properly in- 
quired into, will be fonnd below the mark. 

Łditorial Payment, 

Mr. Lockhart, Quarterly Review. 

Professor Wilson, R/ackwond' s Magazine. 

Professor Napier, Ekdinburgh Review. 

Thevdore Hooke, New Monthly. 

Certainly not less than 41,000 a year on the 
avcrajte. 

Mr. Macauley, Dr. Southey, Mr. Barrow, and 
other eminent men, 100 guincas for a single article 
in the Quarterly and Edinburgh Reriews, 

Hannah More derived :£3,000 per annum from 
her copyrights during many of the latter ycars of 
her life. 

Rundell's Domestic Bookery, £2,000. 

Nicholas Nickieby, 63,000. 

Eustace's Czasszcał Tour, £2,100. 

Ilrber's Journal-—l have understood that Sir R. 
Inklis obtained for the bcautful and interesting 
widow of Bishop Heber, by the sale of this work, 
£5,000. 

Murphys Almanac, 63,000. 


The copyright of Marmion expired in 1836, and 
since that tine we * pioneers” have disseminated 
much more than 200,000 copies at a very low rate— 
viz., two shillings, one shilhng and sixpence, and 
tenpence, among the humble classes of the public. 
The copyriglit of the beautiful poem, The Lady of 
the Łake, expired in 18348, since when, different pub- 
lishers have brought out editions, and sold the poem 
at one-tenth of the price it had ever been sold at 
duning the existence ef the copyright. 


+ 


NUPTIAL AUTOGRAPHS. 


Fonyenny, it was the fashion for 
monarchs, sometimes, to attend the * 
marriagós, and witness the settle- 
ments, of their upper and favourite 
setvants, Mr. Macdonald, of the 
Register Ofhce, Edinburgh, has pub- 
lished a curious document; (found 
in that office.) of the marriage of 
Alexander Ogilvy and Mary BHe- 
tlune. (or Beton.) which took place 
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on May 3, 1556; and which was 
praced, also, hy the presence of 
Darnley, then King-consort of 
Mary, Queen of Śceots. This 
lady wax one of the * four pretży 
Maries”' in gttendance upon the 
(jueen's person. Her bcauty and 
her accomplishments have eli- 
cited the poetical commendations 
of no less a man than Buchanan. 
To this marriage contract, the 
names of the Queen, Darnley, 
Bothwell, and several others, are 
attached. As Darnley's name, 
from the shoriness of his regal life, is 
necessarily scarec, the reader may not ob- 
ject to a fac-simile of it, with that of 
Mary, and her third husbaud, the infa- 


mous Bothwell— >, Dibdiws Northern 
Tour. 


» 

AUTOGRAPH OF MARY, QUEEN 

OF SCOTS. : 
Iv one of the bundles of the Halcarras 
Pupers, preserved in the Advocates Li- 
brary, at Edinburgh, is the original 
letter of Mary, Queen of Scots, in her 
own haudwriting—when about fiftcen 
ycars of age—to her aunt: petitioning for 
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a * groom of the chanber." A neatly litho- 
grapled fac-simile to this letter, forins one 
of the many recherehć illustrations of Dr. 
Dibdin's Northern Tour; the signature 
follows : 


katn weshumkle G tres obeissantefille 


MAKE 


MISTORICAL AUTOGRAPII. 


A soRT of fortified line of coast, against 
the marauding incursions of moss-troopers, 
wild Northumbrians, and yet wilder Ścots, 
was constantly maintained, especially 
during the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies. The command of this fortification 
was entrusted to a * Guardian of the 
Marches ;”* und, in some casek, this officer 
exercised his authority in the most severe 
and unrelenting manner. Take the fol- 
lowiug instance from Sir Cuthbert Sharp's 
Memorials of the Rebellion of 1567-9, in 
Northumberland, instigated by the J)uke 
of Norfolk and the Earl of Westmoreland, 
in the attempt to marry the Qucen of 
Seots to Norfolk. It is an order from the 
Earl of Sussex to Sir George lłowcs, 
Warden of the Marche, żo shoof about 200 
wretched Borderers . . . with the erception 
mentioned in the notice : and this ema- 
uating from her most gracious Majesty the 
Queen Elizabeth ! Sir Cuthbert Sharp has 

a lithographized fue-simile of the origi- 


nal, which is written in an almost un- 
decipherablc hand: * Sir George Bowes, 
1 have set the numbers to be execute in 
every, towne under the uames of every 
towne, us I did in your other book, which 
draweth near to rwo HuNpRED; where- 
upon you may use your descrefim in 
taking more or less in every towne, as 
you shall sce just cause for their ofłences 
and fitness for example; .. . in the whole 
you pass not of all kind of such the num- 
ber of two hundred, amongst which you 
may noł execute any that hath frehold, or 
are zołCd wealthy : for (such) is thbe,Quęen's 
Majesty's pleasure, by her special com- 
mandment.” 
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TYRIAN PURPLE. 

(Concłuded from page 279.) 
Tue shells inhabit all the shores of the 
y Mediterranean, but the best were procured 
at Tyrć, the island of the Meninx, the 
coasta of Geetulin and Laconia, and the 
island of Coa in tke Aigcan Śca.* The 
real murex was fished for and caught with 
small and delicate nets; a bait wąs put in 
them, consisting of cockles; or other bi- 
valyves, which had been so long kept out 
of water, that, on being *hrown in agaia, 
they gaped widely. The murex attacked 
them as food, and was drawn up with 
them. The other species were found ad- 
hering to rocks, on mud-banks, Xe. The 
senson for catchiny them was in the spriug, 
when the dye was the dcepest and best. 
[4 is contained in a small white vein, which 


lies in the neck of the fish, und in its, 


natural state is a thin and almost colour- 
less liquor. The shell was carefully broken 
off, and, as the dye loses its value when 
the fish is gad, they were obliged to cut 
it out alive. The veins were then laid in 
salt, and left to settle for three days ; after 
which the,whole was boiled for ten days 
more, and the fleshy parts skimmed off as 
they rose to the smrfuce, till the whole 
liquid was clear, bright, and red. The 
longer it was boiled, the deeper, of course, 
the colour became. After this, the wool, 
well scoured, was steeped in it for some 
hours ; then eleaned and carded, and put in 
again, to remain til it could absorb no 
more. Nitre was employed in fixing the 
cołour. The hue of the Tyrian dye was 
of u very dcep red, soft und shiting ; the 


colour of a rose, but ROC CE to black, „ 
sA 


or like a very deep shade of the colour 
now called łake ; of course, the word purple, 
us at present understovd, conveys a wrong 
impression. When the smaller and inferior 
species were used, the process was the 
same, with the exception of their beiną 
erushed in the shell, instead of the vcin 
being cut from them. The two were 
oceasionally mixed to produce a variety of 
shade, according to the fashion. No 
mention is made of linen being so dyed, 
and it seems to have been confined to 
woolłen fabries, and perhaps, as some 
think, to cotton. A writer in thć Philo- 
sophicał Transactions of the Royal Society of 
Lońdon,? anno 1684, mention* a person at 
Mirtcheńd, on the Bristol Channel, who 
made it his business to mark linen with 
* the liqnor from shells. Frem the descrip. 
* Plin. Hiat. Nat. and Juvenal Sat, ut supra.” 
„ „ł, This appeate to be the dióapkos andędistracius 
of the Latin writers, and which does not intpa" that 
the wool had been twice dyed in the same liquo: to 
produce a deeper shade, as some suppuse, but that 
it was'of an entirely different haie. Pliny says such 
was the most fashiunabiwand most expensive. 
1 Trans, of the Royal Society, aGridyed, vol. ii. 
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tion and plate given, he appears to have 
made use of the periwinkle for this purpose. 
On making the experiment himself, the 
writer found the colour to vary much, and 
frequently, before attaininy its final hue. 
At first it was pellucid and nearly eolour- 
less, then became a light green, and, if 
placed in the sun, immediately much 
darker ; in a few minutes it changed to a 
full sea green, and after that into a watchet 
błue ; in a few minutes more it was a pur- 
p red, and, after lying an hour or two, 
came a very deep purple. Farther than 
this, the sun did notaffect it; hut, on heing 
washed in soap and water. it changed to a 
very bright and brilliant erimson. When 
the article dyed with it lay in the sun, it 
emitted a very strong and fetid smell, as 
if parlie and assaftetidu were mixed toge- 
ther. More lately, a species of shell was 
used by the Spanish Americans at Nicoya, 
also for dying with; but the cloth tlms 
prepared was so expensive, as only to be 
worn by the nobles.* Among the Romans, 
the royal edicts were frequently signed 
with this liqnor, and it was used by artists. 
In common with the rest of the genus, 
the fish is carnivorous and locomotive, 
living sometimes in deep water, and some- 
times burying itscif in the shore, while it 
is constantly searching for food. The 
colouring liquor ix probably provided as a 
means of defence to the animal, us the ink 
of the cuttle-fish, or the saliva of the 
snail; and, although we have never ob- 
serycd the fact in any American or British 
species, the fish, wben touched, is said to 
have the power of volantarily eimitting 
it;t in which case it comes out purple, 
and of a very rank and offensive odour. 
1f this be so, it must nndergo some change 
in passing through the vein, ns when cut 
out it is white, und long in attaining itx 
purple and final hue. Since the discovery 
of America, and the introduction of coch- 
ineul into Europe, the fish dye has been 
entirely neglected as an article of mer- 
chandize, and is not, that we are aware of, 
anywhere used in the present day. 
Another species of murex (?) was used 
by the Greeks in preparing 8 pigment for 
ainters; but the colour was obtained 
rom the outside of the shell, and not from 
the fish, as was the purple dyce. 


" THE TRUMPET SHELL, 

Tuus fine univalve is indigenous to most 
warm climates; it inhabits the African, 
American, and Asiatie sceas, and is found 
on the coasts of the'islands of the Southern 
Pacific. The only use it appcars to be 

* Recs's Cyciopadia, art. Purple Fish. 


+ Aristot, de Hast. Animal, lib.v. cap. 15, Hughes" 
Nat. Hist. of Barbaduea. 3 
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put to, is the making of musical horns or 
trumpets of it ; and for this purpose it has 
long bęen ftsed by the natives of Africa 
and [ndia, and even long before the Chris- 
tian era it was thus cmplqyed by the in- 
habitantszof the countries bordering oh the 
Mediterranean. Hy the ancient Grceks 
it was universally used for giving signala 
in war. (n the discovery of the Society 
Islands, it was found to be used in war, 
by the native priests on solemn occasions, 
and by the heralds in their ships ; it was, « 
in fuet, the royal and religious instrument 
of musie, and only made use of aa such. 
The largest shells were selected for the 
purpose, which, in general, are about one 
foot in length. They made a perforation 
about an inch in diameter, near the apex, 
and into this they inserted a bamboo cane 
about three fect in length, which was 
secured by binding it to the shel] by fine 
cocoa-nut braid, "The whole was made 
air-tight with the gum of the breąd-fruit 
tree. The sound is deserihed as being 
extremely loud, but the most dismal and 
inonotonous that it is possible to imagine. 
As late as the last, century, it was used on 
board of ships trading to the West Indies 
or South America, instead of a speaking 
trumpet. A species was also used (and 
perhaps still is) in Barbadoes, but whether 
the present one, we cannot, from the 
description; determine ; it served instead 
of a bell to call the slaves to their work, 
and sounded so loud, that, on a calm 
morning, it might be hęard above a mile 
off. "The apex was merely broken, and 
then blown tlirough. The fish was eaten, 
and divers were regularly employed i 
catching it. "They were generally met wi 
in about six iathoms water, but after heavy 
rains they were found at the months of the 
water-courses, fecding on the garbage 
washed down to them. If the water was 
dimpled, so that the bottom could not be 
scen, the divers poured a spoonfnl of oil 
on the surface, which calmed it sufficiently 
for their purpose. When the tail part, 
which was somcwhat gritty and sandy, 
was tuken away, the rest gf the fish tasted 
like * tripe, but shorter, swceter, and more 
luscious.”” It is this shell which is gene- 
rally represented in tle hands of Triton, 
in pictures, and whence its trivial name; 
and from the use to which shells were (has 
put, oriyinated the word Buccinum, which, 
among the „ancients, included at least a 
third of the known univalves. 
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OF FLORENCE ; 
BY LEIGH HUNT. 
[Wrru no event in the theatrical world, 
of late, have we been more gratified than 


A LEGEND A PLAY. 
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with the unqualified success of Mr. Leigh 
Hunt's new play at Covent Garden The- 
atre. This good fortune, coupled with 
« the unaffected and generous govrern- 
ment” of the above establishment, wik, 
we trust, stimulate men of genius to write 
for the stage morg frequently than they 
have done during the last few vcars; so 
that, in place of translated and adapted 
pieces, our dramatic literature may, in 
sonie measure, return to its pristine pu- 
rity. The Legend of Florence is altogether 
a very interesting and agrecuble produc- 
tion : its poetical meorit lies higher in con- 
struction than in diction ; yet, it abounds 
with charming pictures of the sunny side 
of our nature; even its dark spoteof evil 
character is toned down till jt becomes 
ugnost as pitiable as sinning; and the 
whole piece is fraught with the kindly 
feelings, the playful imageries of * good in 
every thing,” which are healthful indi- 
cations of poetry devoted to a more enno- 
bling end than that of męre amnsement. 
Of the merits of Mr. flunt's play, a 
very erroneous cstimate can only bć 
formed from detached passages, or chu- 
racteristics: it has fewer striking passages 
than we are accustomed to find in our 
contemporary plays ; its interest being of 
a superior order to that which hangs on 
points or pegs for actor and audience ; 
and consisting essentially, as we have 
alrcady intimated, in dramatic construc- 
tion—in the whole, and not in parts. 
Thu; there is an acting scene which 
almost celegtrifies the audience ; and it is 
so cleuerly wrought ug by the uuthor, that 
we quote it as a falr specimen of the 
genius and skill which characterize the 
whole play. The plot is, doubtless, 
already known to our readers, through 
the newspapers : the scene we have cho- 
sen is that in which Ginevra, the wife, 
huving awaked from her apparent death, 
and rettrned to her house, has been re- 
fused admission by her jealous husband, 
who thinks her a spirit: she is next met 
by Rondinelli, her first lover, as follows :] 


SCENE IV. 


A relired corner in Florence, in front of RoxNpr- 
NELLLS House, with Garden-wall and Trees. 
RoNDINELLI ouć of doors, musing. 

Rondinelli. A gentle night, clothed with the 

s oon and silence.— . 

Blessed be God, who lets us see the stars; 

Who puts no black and sightless gulf $etwótn 

"Those golden gazers out of immensity, 

And mortal eygs, yearning with hope and love!— , 

She's now a blessed spiritębeyond those lights, 

With ha eternal cheek. And yet, methinks, 

Serioge as well as sweet is blisa in heaven, 

A: rmits pity for those that are left mournin$g. 
<wentle is greatest and habitual nature! 

Gentle tlfe'starry space! gentle the air! 

Gentle the softly ever-moving trees ! 

Gentle time past' and fwture |! both asleep, 

While the quick present is loud by daylight only. 
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And gently I come to Nature, to be worthy 
Of comfort and of her, and mix myself 
With the everlasting mildness ib which she lives.— 
Sweetest and best I! my couch a widower seems, 
. Although it knew thee not; and I came forth 
jo join thee gs I could ; for thon and 1 
Ale thus unhoused alike, and in no bome. 
The wide earth holds us both. 


GINEVRA eniers, and kalta apart, łooking at him. 
Głnevra. Antonio! 
Rondinelli, Oh cart: and beaveg! What art 
thou ? ; 
Ginevra. Fear not to look on me, Antonio! 
I am Ginevra—buried, but not dcad, 
And have got forth and none will Jet me in. 
Kven my mother is frighten'd at my vvice, 
And I have wander'd to thy gentle doors. 
Have pity on me, good Antonio, « 
And take me from the dreadful streets at night. 
Rondinelli. Oh Heaven! Oh all things terrible 
andeeautifni I | < 
Art thou not angel, shewing me some dread sight 
Of trial and reproof? Or art thou indeed c 
„Still living, and may that hand be touch'd wtth 
mine? [She has held out her hand lo him. 
Ginevra. Clasp it, and help me towards thy door; 
for wonder * 
And fear, and that long deadly swoon, have made 
Me too a terror to myselt, and scarcely 
I know how I stand thus. 
Rondinelli (moviy siawly, but cagerly, and treath- 
« less towards her.)  Infold us, afr! 
Infold us, night and time, if it be vision! 
II not—if not— 
łe touches Ar hand, and clasps her żo his hcart. 
It is Ginevra's self, 
And in Antonio's arms !-She faints! Oh sweetest | 
Gl chcek, whose tears have been with mine—ŚShe"1l 
die !— 
She'1l die, and I;shall have killed her! ; 
Ginerra (sliding down on her knees.) Strength has 
risen o'er me from the depths of weaknegs. 
Oh Signor Rondinelli! Oh good Antonio ! 
Be all I think thee, and think not ill of me, 
Npr let me pass thy threshold, having a fear 
Of the world's speech, to staln a spotless misery. 
Rondinelli. Oh rise; and when I tlfnk that thou 
canst stand e 4 
Unhelp'd of these most glad but reverent arms, 
Aloof will I wait from thce, as far apant 
As now JI closely grasp'd thee. I was mad, 
And am, with joy, to find thee alive, and near me; 
But, oh blest creature! Oh lady! Antonio's angel! 
Say but the word—do—and, L love tkee so, 
That, after thou hast tasted food and wine, 
Myself will bear thee to thy house, thy husband, 
Layinę a heav'n on his repentant heart. 
Gincerra, Never. "lhe grave itself ha$ been be- 
tween us; 
The hand of Heaven has parted us, acknowledged 
Hy his own driving mie from his shrieking doors: 
And uone but thy door, and a conrent's, now, 
To which thy honourable haste will guide me, 
Shall open to me in this world again. 
shelśer me till the morn. 


HOWITT'S VISITS TO REMARKABLE PLACES. 
«  (foncłuded from page 285. ) ż 

, [| Taę Visit to Compton-Winyates, lying 

in a solitary and seelnded valley of War- 


wickshire, contains uch that,will be new 
to the general readere] 


; Comywon-IVinyates 
is a curious old house belonging to tli: 
Marquis of Northampton, and mves the 
title of Lord Compton to isis eldest son. 
It lies in the range of IMlls of which Edge- 
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Hill forms a part, and is about fonr miles 
from Edge-Hill, and two from the village 
of Brailes.  Perhaps there is no house in 
the kingdom which is located in a more 
hidden and out-of-the-world situation. 1t 
stands in a deep hollow of this range of 
hills, sarronnded by woods and ponds. It 
ia often called Compton-in-the-Hole, from 
its siugular site; und a man of whom I 
asked the wny to it, said, ** You never seed 
a honse in sich a hole.” 

(The gem of the place appears to be a 


Secret Popish Chapet.] 


One only circumstanee, which is mys- 
terious, is the existence of the Popish 
chapel in the roof. The family was always 
so loyal and so Protestant, that the exist- 
ence of such a place in the honse is 
not a little curious. Elenry Compton, the 
$oungest of the six sons left by the loyal 
Earl, bćcame bishop of London, and so 
distinguished himself as the opponent of 
all schemes for the restoralion of Popery, 
that Jumes I]. suspended him ; and only 
restored him on the approach of the 
Prince of Orange. This prelate was ac- 
tive in effecting the Revolution, and set- 
tling the government of King William. 

The present Marqnis, struck with these 
facts, is inelincd to doubt whether this 
ever was a Popish chapcl at all; yet he 
confesses that a curiously carved door, 
which he removed from a cerypt, or con- 
fessional, in it, lately to Ashhy Castle, 
looks suspicious. In fact, the situation— 
in the roof, the dbnstruction, with its pri- 
rate celosets and staircases, so exuctly on 
the principle of the secret chapels of the 
rtcusants, and the established tradition, 
all seem to reveal a secret which was, 
no doubt, well kept, when it was of the 
greatest conseqnence—that some one of 
this highly loyal and Protestant family, 
the lord, or, perhaps, his lady, was of the 
ancient faith, and here practised its rites 
in the profoundest secrecy. And, indecd, 
rare must havc been the instances in 
which the subtlest skill and eontrivance 
could prerent the fact of recusancy trans- 
piring, when tfe richest rewards were 
ofłered by Government to espionage. In 
Rushworth we find a list of no less than 
seven-and-thirty knights and baronets, 
besides the Earl of Rutlund, Visconnt 
Dunbar, William Lord Evre, Lord St. 
John, and Lord Seroop, ax well as a long 
catalogue of esqnires, which wlis presented 
by the servile parliament of James I., as 
of persons whom it was desirable to re- 
move from the offices bf lordx lieutenant, 
magistrutes, Se., as Popish recusants, and 
of many of these the simple offence was, 
that their wives, and, in some instances, 
even their children, did not go to church ! 
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In the third year of Charles I., we find 
the Commons again congratulatiny the 
Crown that it had driven all * the Papists 
and Jesuits, enemies of church and state, 
to lurk in dark corners like the song of 
darkness;ć and this was followed by a 
proclamation, ordering a levy upon their 
estates of two-thirds of their value, and 
for all priests and Jesuits not already 
banished, to be confined in the Castle of 
Wishench. 

Of the seelnsion and desertion of this 
old ** moated grange ”” some idea may be 
formed from this fact :—1 asked the woman 
which was the way from the house to 
Brailes, the next villuge on my route. 
She replied, she * really could not well 
direct me—for there once had been a road, 
but it was now grown up; but I must go 
directly ont at the front gate, through the, 
belt of wood opposite, and hold. across 
the common, as well as I could, till [ sa 
the tower of Brailes.”” s... 

Pondering on the old woman's words, I 
walked over the fields to Brailes, glad 
that the roof had been kept on the old 
house, and hopeful, if the wild solitude of 
its situation did not prevent it, that the 
rapidly increasing wealth and well-known 
taste of its present noble owner, may yct 
cause the refitting of Compton-Winyates, 
and its restoration to all its ancient state. 


Periodicals. 


BENTLEY'R MISCELLANY. 
(Concluded from page 312.) 

[Or the heroinc of the Editor's Guy 
Fawkes, here is un exquisite portraiture.] , 
I 'zviana Radcliffe. 

Catesby had seen her twice before ; and 
whether the circumstances under which 
they now met might have caused some 
change in her demceanour, he could not 
tell, but he thonght her singyłarly altercd. 
A year ago, she had been a fivrely, laugh- 
ing girl ot scventeen, with a bright brown 
skin, dark ilowing tresses, and cyes as 
black and radiant as those of a gipsy. 
She was now a grave, collegted woinan, in- 
finitely more beautiful, but wholly changed 
in character. Her complexion had become 
a clear, transparent white, and set off to 
great advantage her large, luminous eyes, 
and jetty brows.  Iler figure was tall and 
majestie ; her features regular, dolicately 
formed, andęof the rarest and proudest 
elass of beauty. She was attired in a dresx 
of black-wrought velvet, entirely without 
ornament except thezrosary at her girdle, 
with a small ebony crucifix attached to it. 
She wore a close-fitting cap, likewise of 
black velvet, edged with pearls, beneath 
which her raven tresses were gathered in 
such a manner as to displuy, most becom- 
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ingly, the smooth and snowy expanse of 
her marble forehead. 

Notwithstandinę his age, and the disso- 
lute and distracted life he had led, Z 
was still good-looking enough to huve prd> 
duced a favourable impression upon any 
woman easily eaptivated by mauly beauty. 
The very expression of his marked and 
peculiar physiognomy,—=in some degree 
an index to his character,— was sufficient 
to rivet atiention; and the mysterious 

*interest generally inspired by his presence 
was not diminished on further acquaint- 
aucą with him. Though sonmnewhat stern 
in their expression, his features were strik- 
ingly handsome, cast in an oval moula, 
arfl clothed with the pointed beard and 
mąnstaches invariably met with in the 
poftraits of Vandyck.. His frume wns 
strongly built, but well proportioned, and 
scemed capable of enduring tbe greatest 
fatiyue, His dress was thut of au ordi- 
nary gentleman of the period, and con- 
sisted of a doublet of qnilttg silk, of soher 
colour and stout texture; lurge trunk-hose 
swelling ont at the hips; and bufl boots, 
urmed with spurs with immypnse rowels. 
He wore a deep and stifly-starched ruff 
ronnd his throat; and his apparel was 
completed by a short eloak of brown cloth, 
lined with silk of a similar coloor. His 
arns were rapier and poniard, and his 
high-crowned plumed hat, of the peculiar 
form then in vogue, and looped, on the 
« leer-side,” with a diamond clasp, was 
thrown upon the table. 7 

[By the wtty, there are some neut grcen- 
room aAcedotes in thiseNumber: e. g.| 

Mathews and the Silver Spoon.=Amongst 

Mathews's pranks of younger days, that is 
to say, when he first cume from York to 
the Haymarket theatre, he was invited 
with F-——- and some other performers to 
dine with Mr. A , nów an eminent sil- 
versinith, but who at that period followed 
the business of u pawubroker. It so hap- 
pened that A—— was called out of the 
parlour at the back of the shop during 
dinner. Mathews, with wonderful cele- 
rity, ultering his hair, countenance, hat, 
%e., took a large gravy-spoon off the 
dinner-table, ran instuntly into the strect, 
entered one of the little dark doors leań- 
ing to the pawnbroker's counter, and 
dctnadly pledged to the unconscious A 
his own gravy-spoon. Mathew4 cottrived 
with equal rapidity to return and seat 
himself (having left the street-door open) 
before A—— re-appekred at the dinner- 
tablo„race a matter of course, this was 
u=d6 the subject of a wager. An ócłaśr- 
Cissement ook place before the purty broke 
up, to the infinjte astonishment of A——. 
Rabelais never „acgomplished a ueater 
practical joke than this. 
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A Patr of Rulls—$Ś K—— was one 
evening behind the scenes of Covent Gar- 
den theatre, when he observed a remark- 


*zable-looking erson ut the side-scene. 
Who's'that ?” inquired K——, of Farley. 


« That is O. Śmith, ' replied Farley; *I 
thought everybody knew him.*—* Intro- 
duce me,” sgid K——. The introduction 
immediately took place, when: K=<, with 
great warmth of feeling, said, * Mr. O. 
Smith, I have long wished to be intro- 
duced to yon as u man of talent. I have* 
the pleasure to be very intimate with your 
namesake, Mr. T. P. Cooke.” p 

At the conelnsion of an engagement at 
the Viętoria theatre, when Abhott was the 
lessce, K— suid, * My dear Abbott I 
am off to the country: can I carry qny 
letters for you?” Abbott thanked Hm, 
and inqnired to what part of the country 
K was zoing. * Faith, / have not yet 
made up my mind,” answered K . 

b'Kyville and Poole. — Mathews bcing 
invited by D'kgville to dine one day with 
him at Brighton, D'Egville inquired what 
was Mathews's favonrite dish? *A 
roasted leg of pork, with sage and onions.”” 
This was provided; and D'Egville, carv- 
ing, swore that he could not find the 
stuffing. He turncd the joint all over, 
hut in vain. Poole was at table, and, in 
his quiet way, said, * Don't make ydurself 
unhappy, D'Egville; perhaps ić is in the 
other leg.” 

John Tayłor.—John Taylor was asked if 
1e was a descendant of Taylor the water- 
poet? He shook his thin white head, and 
said, *No; I am. Taylor the nAfk-aud- 
water poet.” 

Matkewss Yorkshire Servant, — Noon 
after Mathews had married tle present 
Mrs. Mathews, he paid a visit to his 
mother, who was in an infirm state of 
health. Mathews had brought a bumpkin 
of a servantlad from Y ork, who (frequently 
formed a capital model for mahy of his 
master's admirable representations of rus- 
tie ignorance. This fellow was always in 
error. One day, Mrs. Lichfield sent, with 
her compliments, to inquire how old Mrs. 
Mathews was. The York lad went up 
stairs to Mrs. Mathews, Junior, and deli- 
vered the message thus: * Missus 'Lich- 
field's compliments, marm, and wants to 
know żow old youbef” | . e: . 

Tem Dibdin and the Lozenge.=Tom 
Dibdin had a cottage near Box Hill, to 
which, after his theatrical lakours, he was 
delighted to retire* One stormy night, 
after Mr. and Mrs. Dibdin hau zgen in 
bed some time, Mrs. D. being kept aweke 
by the violence of the weather, arousćd 
her husband, exclaiming, * Tom, Tom, 
get np!” * What for said he.—* Don't 
you hear how very bad the wind is? — 
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«Isit? replied Dibdin, half asleep, hut 
could not help punning. * Pat a pepper- 
mint lozenge out of the window, nty dear; 
it is the best thing in the world for the 
wind,” e 

[Of the remaining contente we could 
well have spared the resuscitation of the 
Cock-lane Ghost, and the W oodstock Hoax. 
The * Anecdotes of Flect Marriages ” is, 
altogether, much more attractive metal.] 


MEDICAL FEES. 


Tar late Lord Dudley and Ward, long 
before he wa» assailed by his terrible 
affliction, was in the habit of presenting 
his physician with whatever happened to 
be in his pocket at the time, whether it 
was a bunch of keys, or a purse of gold, 
„The late Major Snodgrass, who died a few 
years 4go, leaving an enormous property, 
nsed never to offer his surgeon less than 
five guineas a visit, and fifty guineas if 
any operation, however trifling, was per- 
formed. The late Dr. Yates, of Brighton, 
if we recollect rightly, was presented with 
a carriage and horses, and .£5000 a-year 
for life, to kcep them. Baron Iourteloup 
lately reecived (we will not say it was the 
spontaneous offering of his patient.) 400 
guineas for the operation of lithotomy ; 
and Sir Astley Cooper the enormons sum 
of 1000 guineas for a similar operation. 
whieh his patient, Mr. Hyatt, chućked to 
him in his night-cap, in the excess of his 
gratitude. Stil, it must not be imapined, 
that such instances are frequent. or that 
many medical men are in the reccipt 
gt large incomes. It is probable, that 
there are not six medical men in London, 
at this moment, who are actually in the 
reccipt of .£5,000 a-ycar ; whereas, at the 
Bar, there are, at least, treble that number. 
There is a fashion in medicine, as in other 
things, and,„consequently, an engrossing 
monopoly. M. Chambers and Sir Benjamin 
Brodie, it is not unlikely, realize £12,000 
a-year from their profession ; but there is 
a long interval between these and any 
other persons. , Sir Everard Home, during 
the time of the income tax, returned, it is 
suid, £21,000 as his professional income ; 
but, if so, it was probable an ad capłandum 
mode of exaggerating the magnitude of his 
kusiness, inasmuch as he succeeded to his 
uncle, Mr. Hunter, who was a much more 
celebrated man, but who did not make 
half that income.  Drs. Fothergill and 
Lettsom, (Quakers by persuasion, and en- 
joying an extensive city eclebrity, have 
been said to have realized, in some years, 
the former .£8,000, and the latter .£ 12,000. 
The largest income, however, we believe, 
which was ever made in the profession, 
was made, by Sir Astley Cooper, during 
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his residence in the city; it amonnted, 
during one year, to .£2L0U0); we have 
heard it mted still higher. "The nature of 
eity practice, joined to the extraordinary 
celebrity which this gentlentn enjoyed, 
during one period of bis life, renders this 
account extremely probable. The mer- 
chants of this city are aceustomcd to come 
at onee to the point, and to hand out their 
fees liberally ; they lie comparatively close 
together : time is not wasted in consult- 
ations, nor ure those observations required 
which are generally expected towards 
great people and their relatives; cou- 
sequently, a great dcal of profitable bu- 
siness may be speedily despatched. At 
the west end of the town, it requires good 
mapagement to sce three patients in the 
hour. Sir Ienry Ilalford, it is said, can 
uccomplish four. But taking either of. 
these data, the amount is easily told. — 
Quarterly Reniew. 


spirit of Miscobetp. 


THE EASTERN ARCHIPELAGO. 

Ar the close of the year 1338, Mr. 
Brooke. a member of the Royal Yacht 
Squadron, left England in his schooner, 
(the Royalist, 142 tons,) on a voynge of 
discovery to the Kustern Archipelago. [n- 
telligcnce has just been ręceived of tlis 
interesting exploration, in a letter ad- 
dressed to a friend, dated Octoher 19, 18:39, 
and communicated to thą Times. This 
private letter contains a summary of 
Mr. Brooke's proceedings during a three 
months” residence in lorneo ; in which , 
he states : * I have been able to establish 
the most intimate and friendly footing 
with the Rajah of Borneo, the ruler of the 
country, and I huve every prospect, in tle 
ensning season, of hcing uble to see the 
whole of his country: an unfortunate 
rebellion prevented my penetruting so far 
iuto the interior of Borneo as I intended ; 
nevertheless, we have accomplished some- 
thing. We have surveyed 1380 miles of 
coast, never before visited sęby European, 
and laid down, minutely, the rivers, pro- 
minenees, Śe., from personal inspection. 
I have lived among the Dyak tribe, called 
the Sibuyaws, for ten days, and have seen 
and visited other Dyauks, so as to becomee 
well acquainted with thcir habitsp man- 
nera, customsgand, in some measure, their 
lunguage. | have ascended various rivera, 
(of which the entire country is a net-work,) 
to the distance of thięty to scyenty miles: 
the principal ones are the Sedang, Sera- 
wak, Samarolun, Landoo, śce.; some are 
navigable for large vessels, and all afford 
excellent mcans of inland communication. 
The geological chąracter of thę country 
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consists of granitie mountains, once, pro- 
hably, filled up with a fine alluvial soil. 
The interior, as far asl have been, pre- 


sents the same features; but I have not , 


hcen able to ascertuin the existence of uny 
mountain ranges, though, I conceive, such 
must exist. In trade, I have been able to 
effect a footing with the Horncans, and a 
free permission that English vessels may 
trade with Borneo. Scrawak, or Kuching, 
the residence of the Rajah Mooda Has- 
scim, before mentioned, and who is, vir- 
tualiy, the govemmor of the vast country 
lyingehetween Point Datoo and the north 
ot Borneo,) is a newly established place, 
likcly to prove important in a commer- 
ciał poiut of view. Antimony ore is pro- 
dnced in any quantity ; gold, tin, ratians, 
bee?-wax, and birds'-nests are likewise 
jrocured from the surrounding country ; 
and on the banks of the river %amarolun, 
I observed the land cleared, and producing 
rice of the finest quality : indeed, in the 
opinion of the Maluys, thcgmcality of Se- 


rawak is richer than any other along the e 


whole line of coast. I sail from henee, in 
a few,.dnys, for Malacca, thencegto Celebes ; 
after which I return, in the proper season, 
to the north-west coast of Borneo.” 


m a m — ——M > mn O 


Oliiuarp. 

DrEn, on the 6th inst., in the eighty- 
second year of his age, Mr. James Knowles, 
anthorsof the new English dictionary that 
bears his nafhe. He was first cousin to 
the late Richard Brinskky Sheridan. At 
a very advunced period of life, he com- 
menced the above work, the auxiety, con- 
finement, and labour uttendant upon the 
completien of which, accelerated his dis- 
solution. He was, whut we rarely meet 
with, a perfect English scholar, had an 
extraordinary fucility in epistolary com- 
position, and was a benevolent and pious 
man. = 127205. 

Jn a lunatie asylum, near Newcastle, 
Luke Clennell, one of the most distinguished 
of Bewick's pupils, as a designer and 
painter, as well as an engraver on wood. 


On tte 18th inst., in Lower Brook Street, 
aged 74, Sir Jeffry JPyatuille, RJA., F.R.S., 
FB.A., whose ©laborate renovatiog or 

indsor Castle, entitles him to rank ay one 
of the most successful architects of his 
time, 


© d 
On December 30, 4839, on board his 


fiag-shj e /Pellesley, 72, at sea, in the 
vigjesly of Bombay, Rear-Admiral Só» 

rederick Jewis Maitland, K.C.B., Com- 
mander-in-chief in the East Indies. Sir 
Frederick. who expiręgd in the sixty-third 


year of his age, was descended from the 
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noble house of Lauderdale: he has, at 
all times, horne with honour and credit 
his character as an officer and a gentle- 
man ; and to that we wilł udd, a tliorough 
aeaman, warmly and sincerely attached 
"to his profession : he entered at an early 
e, and becaine lieutenant of the Andro- 
meda in 1795. Sir Frederick was ever un 
active man, and, in 1800, brdught oger the 
despatchcs of Sir Sydney Smith, detuiliny 
his successful efforts in effceting the treat 
of El Arish. "This treatye not being ue- 
ceded to by Lord Keith, led to the expe- 
dition to Kgypt; on which memerable 
occasion Captain Maitland covered the 
landipg of Abereromby's troops with the 
armed launches of the fłeet, and subse- 
quently protected one of the wings ofeour 
army, with boats, on the lake of Abofikir. 
Tu the Dragon and Łożre, Captain Mait- 
land was <eminently serviceable to his 
country; and by his discerument and 
energy in the latter ship. led to the action 
of Sir RoberęCalder's squadron with the 
„ combined Spanish and French flects. Cap- 
tain Maitland subsequently commanded 
the A und, in the American war, 
obtained the Gołiań, rated 74, and the 
Boync, 98, as fiag-captain to Sir Alex- 
ander Cochrane, on the coast of America ; 
but, on the breuking out of the war, and 
on the return of Bnonaparte from Elba, he 
was appointed to the Helleropkon, 74 guns, 
and joined the blockading sqnadron under 
Sir Henry Hotham, off Rochfort. The 
* battle of Waterloo a second timcadriving 
Napoleon from the throne 8f France, he 
took refuge on board Captain Maitland's 
ship; and his previous determination to 
make no terms with the ex-Emperor, and 
his honourable treatment of him as a 
guest, are welł known to the worłd: it is 
not, however, so well known, that. on 
Buonaparte's leaving the ship, he offered 
for Captain Maitland's ucceptance a dia- 
mond snufi-box, valued at 3,000 znineas, 
the acceptance of which was conscien- 
tionsly declined. Captain Maitland sub- 
sequently commanded the /eugeur, 74, 
and in her conveyed the King of the Two 
Sicilies to Leghorn. Sir Frederick was 
subsequently appointed to the (renca, 74, 
as u guardship in Portsmouth hórbour. 
On attaining his flag as Rear-Admitral, he 
was appointed Superiniendent ofe Port:- 
mouth Bockyard, which he resigned on 
being ABA to the important com- 
„ mand held by him at his death-— 74mes. 
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New Erpedition to the Niger—dn expedition js 
fiuing out for the Niger. by the British Government, 
with the view of pierentfag the slave-trade in the 
west of Afnca For this purpose, negotialioug are 
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to be opened with those African chiefs within whose 
dominions the internal trade is carried on ; and tle 
goods of such territories are to be adznitted into 
this country upon favourable terms, 80 as to lessen 
the temptation now offered to the slave-seller. As 
thę most consfderable of the chiefs rule near the 
Niger, an expedition up the river byt steam-hboats in 
proposed, and an establishment of British factories 
at favouruble stations. The first cost of three "t:.n 
vessels required, including provisions and st3ies tur 
six months, will be £35,000; the annual charge fu: 
victualling officers and men, £10,546; and tu 
salarics of conductór, chaplain, and  surgeon, 
about 44,000; besides presents for chiefs, and 
sundries, 


The Baromełer fell, on the 4th inst., at Pinton- 
Blewitt, Somerset, to 27.91; being a depression 
lower than has been observed at the above locality, 
within the Jast twenty-two ycars. 


Short-hand.—The reporting of business, tn the two 
Houses of Parliament, appears to cost the country 
about £6,000 a-year, and to be a piece of monopoly 
which demands curtailment. 


Penallies for Smoking.—ln Bokhara, is a law in 
existence to prevent smoking. The penalty is a 
disgraceful one, the offender, of whom it is judped 
proper to make an example, being seated on an itas, 
and led through the city, with his calloon ticd about 
his neck. Abd-el-Wahab, the John Knox of the 
Jast, strictly forbad the reformed Mosselmans to 
smoke. 

Good Adricr.—A law student "ce called upon 
Lord Mansfield with a lctter of 1 dnction, and, 
atter some inquiries, the veteran ;c'ige askcu him it 
he were perfect in Coke upon Littleton. Me replied 
that he was not altogether perfect, but " "tended 
reading it over again for the third tine. '"' Take a 
little rest, sir, take a little rest,” said his lordship, 
«jtis my advice that you shonld now *kea tnn 
with Entield's Speaker.” 

Kenyon, Dunning, and Herne Tooke dse? gene- 
rally to dine together, in vacation, at 1 mean htile 
ceating-hbouse near Chancery Lane, at sevenpence 
halfpenny each. ę "As to Dunniug and I sclt," 
Tooke would say, * wt were gencious, for we Have 
the gni who waited « penny a-pieccc; but Kcenyoh, 
who always knew the value of money, em 'etmieb 
rewarded her with a halfpenny, and sometunes with 
a promise.” 


Parliamenłary Beprimand.—In the reign of 
George IL., one Ćrow]e, a counsel of some eminence, 
made somc observation before an elcetion-committee, 
which was considered to reflect on the Jłouse 1tsel(. 
The Ilouse acecordingly summoned him to their bar, 
and he was forced to receive a reprimand from the 
Speaker, on his knees, As he rose from the ground, 
with the utinost nonekałance he took uut his hand 
kerchief, and, wipingę his knces, coolly observed, 
' that it was the dirtiest house he had ever bcen in 
in his life. "= Zaw and Lawyers. 


The Bribe rełyrned —A watchmaker having « 
cause depending before Lord Keeper Wright, seut 
him a handsome clock a few days before it came on 
to be heard; Sir Nathan returned the time-piece, 
with the observation: "I have no doubt ol the 
goońness ot the piece, but it has one motion init too 
much for me !” 


College Conceil,—'' Poor young man,” Said con- 
versation Sharpe, of a yonng genileman, who, on 
the strength of his university hęnours, conducted 
himself with much superciliousness in London so- 
ciety, ''he funcies his Cambridge medals will pass 
current in the circles of London.” 
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THE ATLAS ASSURANCE OFFICE, 
CHEAPSIDE. 


Or thię important improvement, we find 
%o minute a description, and fair an esti- 
mate of its architectural character, already 
written, that we present it entire to our 
readers, us the best accompapiment to the 
prefixed Engraving, from an ofiginal 
sketch : 

« Without possessing any great advan; 
tage of size, this edifice attracts notice no 
less by its architectural consistency, and its 
solidity of construction, than by the Show- 
iness of its design; besides which, it is 
more thun usually favoured by situation, 
for, being placed at the corner of King- 
strect and Cheapside, two of its frontsjare 
beheld in the same view, and the conti- 
nnity of design gives it an air of greater 
importaneć; if not absolutely of magni- 
tude. [n faet, every part of it that is 
visible is carefully finished ; for the cast 
side, towardsihe narrow street called Iron- 
monger-lane, forms a third front, of the 
same material as the others, and equally 
ornamenteć, although, in one respect, dif- 
fering from them in its elevation. This 
uniform kecping-up of the design through- 
out, is certainly praiseworthy ; and, as fur 
as that goes, the architect must be allowed 
to have displayed correct taste. For his 
making choice of the Italian style, and 
recurring to the almost obsolete practice 
« of placing order upon order, his taste will, 

probuhly, be questioned by rgany ; yet, if 
any order was to,be introduced «nt all, it 
became, in a great measure, a matter of 
necessity to have recourse to super-colum- 
niation, and, consequently, to adopt that 
particular style which seems best to admit 
of it; for the height of the bnilding so 
much exceedsthe width required for a single 
order, that it would have been no small 
diffieulty to adapt one toit.  * 

« Each of the three fronts has a rasti- 
cnted granite basement, with arches of ra- 
ther wide proportions, in which are placed 
arched windows. All the part above the 
basement is of stone, and consists of a 
Corinthian order, in pilasters, and above 
it one with Roman capitals. The"front, 
towards Cheapside, although the principal 
onesćs somewhat narrowćr than thę atdy 
two,shaving only three inter-columns in 
width,—consequently, as many windows 

„on each floor,—but there „are, notwith- 
ne six pilasters in each order, be- 
cauśc there are two at egch «u The 
windows to the first order — spaalI 
columns, and are surmounted by pedt- 
ments, the tentre one of which' is trian- 
gular, the others czyręd, "The windows 
to the second order, (with pediments like 
those below.) have neither columns tor 
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pilasters, but their corniees are supported 
by consoles, and the parapets of these 
windows have panels instead of balusters. 
The summit gf the building is erowned by 
a balustrade. 

« The King-street front diffefs from the 
precediny, merely in having four windows 
on A floor, and no pilasters, except coupled 
ones, at the angles in each order; and on 
this side there are two triangular wiudow- 
pediments, between two curved ones. The 
third front, that in Ironmonger-lane, re- 
sembles the one just described, except that 
the two middle windows of the first order 
are plainer, and have low mezzanine ones 
immediately over them. There is, also, a 
side entrance here, at the north angle, the 
principal one being in the Cheapside front; 
and this latter consists ot a sqnare-headed 


" door with plain Dorie, or Tuscan columns, 


placed within the niche-hollow formed in 
the centre arch of the basement, Although 
we onyht to confine ourselves, as closely 
as possible, to description, we cannot for- 
bear remarking that there are certain 
inequalities of taste that prodnce u dis- 
agreeable effect. Of this kind is the poor 
and imperfect entablature given to the 
windows of the first order, and this defect 
is rendered the more glaring by there being 
columns to those windows ; for that extra 
degree of ornament required rathor a 
greater than a less than usual manilesta- 
tion of it in the rest of the design for the 
windows. Morę commendable isthe rather 
ingenious mode for admitting light, appa- 
rently to some entresol room, through the 
tympanum of one of the curved wiudow- 


* pediments, (that of the first floor, at the 


east angle of the Checapside front.) which 
forms an aperture, filled by a single piece 
of plate-glass. This is so managed as te 
be hardly observable, and that only because 
the polish of the glass betrays the cireun- 
stance.” — From the * Public Improve- 
ments” section of the Companion to the 
Almanac, 1836. 


SOME PASSŁGES FROM "TNIE LIFE 
OF MR. PIMONY SKUFFLE. 


THar the tributary events which mag- 
nify the importance of the stream of our 
lives, proceed from many unsuspected and 
trivialęsources, is an axiom as old as the 
days of Homer; when that respectable 
poet toddled out of the Ca des Aveugles 
(Karadvua Tóv rvghaw) At Athens, half inchri- 
ated with Chian wine, and followed his 
dog into the nearest stationer's shop, to 
buy a quire of cheap outside papyrus, on 
which to commence his Iliad. So, in more 
modern times, if Mr. Skuffle had not been 
caught one day iu the rain, during a pedes- 
trian toufwhich he uhdertook from Tot- 
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tenham Court Road to the Bank, he would 
not have gone to live at the retired village 
of Chorturmut, and met with the events 
which there befel him, and „of which we 
are the humqble chroniclers. ) 

Mr. Pinony Skufflc was a bachelor 
youug gentleman, ofsix-and-twenty ; thin, 
dyspeptie, and interesting. On the death 
of his father, (which cireumstance ocenrred 
soon after he, the aforesaid Pimony, came 
of age,) he found himself possessed of an in- 
come of fifty pounds a-year ; and he, more- 
over, enjoyed a situation in Aldermanbury, 
worth about seventy more; so that, hy 
adding the two together, he contrived to 
reside in a boardiug-house in Charlotte- 
street, Fitzroy-square ; to enjoy thercin 
the society ot eertnin old ladies there ve- 


getatmg, of the true bourdiug-honse cut, , 


with light fnlse fronts, cold grey „eyes, 
faded heud-dresses, ranking half way be- 
twcen the eap and turban, and coqnte- 
nances like the masks Mr. Yamold so 
pleasantly assnnes when he plays Mother 
Lolly, or Mother Bunch, in the opening 
scene of a Covent (rarden harlequinade ; 
and, finally, to treat hiinself. oceasionally, 
to the play, or the gallery of the Opera, 
when it was a fine night, and an attractive 
representation. 

One morning, at breakfast, as Mr. 
Skuflle was ranning his cye over the pages 
of the dany before yesterduy's Morning 
llerald, his uttention was suddenly ar- 
resteu, by secing his name attached to un 
udy ertisement, at the head of the second 
column, amongst the * E's,” who were re- 
quested to return immediately, and the 
« [x who were assurcd everythinyr would 
be arranged to their satisfaction ; the said 
paragraphs being, moreover, generally 
most appropriately placed on a level with 
the notices of shipa about to sail for Botany 
liay. The advertisement, which quickened 
Mr. Skuflle's circulation, ran as follows :— 

« Neeć ot kin —If the neat of kin of Mr. 
Grimsby Skufjle, who, in 1815, lived at 
Bumpton Muzzard, in Somersetshire, will 
apply to Messrs. Flamflat pnd Hibikins, 
solicitors, Gray's Inn Square, thcy will Acar 
of something to their advautnyge.”” 

The eggq—it was a sho)) one—that Pi- 
mony was about to discuss, remained un- 
cracked ; the 
maiden aunt of the mistress of the Woard- 
ing-house, wbę got up carly to make 
breakfast for the first comers down, had 
placed it; and, without uttering a syllable 
to any one, in explaneżion of this uncom- 
mon cireumstance, Mr. Skufłłe bolted from 
the table, at the same time that he bolted 
a bit of new bread, which nearly choked 
him, and in seventecn minutes from that 
period, he had gaiugd the sober precinets, 
the law-inspiring quadrangle of Gray's Inn 


coffee rested where thee 
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Square. It is not necessary to describe the 
lawyers, their elerkx. nor their chaumbers. 
Our own * Boz” has so inimitably por- 
trayed them, that, sooner than strive to, 
give any new features to the snhject, we 
should attempt to write an improved 
version of the Waverley Novels; besides, 
al] chammbers and all clerks arc aliko, er 
uno disce omnes, It is sufficient for us to 
Inform the reader, that an elder brother of 
Nimony's father had died intestate, at 
Bumpton Muzzard, after quarrelling with 
all hią family in succession ; that, in addi- 
tion, he had no,.children ; and that, finally, 
the amount of .£ 12,000 fell to onr hero, who 
as much expeecteń it as he did a shower of 
cloth boots when the barometer fell to 
charge. ? 

For some time after the information, 
Pimony was completely bewijdercd; he 
conld form no idea. of possessing so much 
money without working for it. His father 
had entertained a great ideg, that cvery 
body should labour UnEGRALAY. in order 
to be a respectable character in the world; 
and, aceordingly, he placed Pimony in a 
warehouse as soon as he left sclłool, where 
he sat on a very high sthol all day long, 
before a fiaring gas-light, and behind un 
opaque window, making figures between 
perpendicular red lines, iu great hooks, 
and listening to the tin whirligiw that 
twizzled all day long in the counting-house 
door. Under these circumstances, it may 


be conegived that his ideas were, for a short * 


time, as perfeetly conglomerated as a pot- 
ted bloatśr: he scarcely believed it; and 


„, when, at last, he convineed himself of the 


truth, he indulged in the most pleasing re- 
ficetions, as he journeycd home. * And 
shall [,”' thought he, *he able to have 
four suits a-ycar, without returning the old 
ones? And will it make no difference to 
me whether I give six-and-thrcepenee for 
my hats, in*Bread-street, or six-and-twenty 
under the Quadranti; Shall IT be able to 
sup at the Albion, without besitatinzy to 
order two more poached egęs, or another 
Welsh rabbit, because it adds an extra 
eightpence to the reckoning? AII this I 
can do, and more; and, hereupon, be be- 
gan to build such castles, that, quite for- 
getful of himself, he turned up six wrong 
cofirts, and knocked over two baked-pufato 
cans, before he arrived at home. * » 
But £12,000 does not tumble into your 


pockets as youesit at home with your fect » 


on the fender, even if i? be left you. Ac- 
cordingly*yfiany journeys did Mr. Skufłłe 


tuge before he could really call the" 


money his, own, much to the detriinent of 
his shoe-leather; although this last cir- 
cumstance was not of much consequence to 
him now ; indeed, he had alreudy begun 
to think. with feelinga of eontempt, upon 
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his aceustomed fourteen-shilling short Wel- 
lingtons, and indulge in briyht dreiums of 
glazed boots, with grecn upper-leathers, 
„and channelled soles, fresh with brilliancy 
from the depółs of Gradelle, MeDonnell. 
or Iiehocq ; and he cven thought about dis- 
cardinyg his ready-made pea coat, and hav- 
ing a new Taglioni built, of the colour of 
consumptive blotting-paper. Ę 

Mr. Sknffle, in common with most 
Elorks, entertuined a gręat love of the 
country, and rural pleasures. He looked 
upon it asthe K/ Dorada of cockney de- 
light; and his wildest visions ot Yuture 
grcatness had been limited to living ina 
neatecottuge, and listening, all dny long, to 
the hun of hees, the songs ot birds, the low- 
ing of cows, tle bells ot sheep, the skarp- 
ening of scythes, and a peroetnal succes- 


sion of fine weather. eternal summer, and' 


never-dying trees and flowers; just, in 
fact, what every Londoner thinks the 
country is. 
, He was jOfirneying, one morning. from 
Oxford-strcet, towards the Bank, upon 
some transfer business, when he was snd- 
denly ovettaken by a violent shower, in 
Iiolborn. Not a cab or coach was on the 
stand, when he got up to it, for they had 
all heen instantaneousty engaged by the 
more proximate pedestrians ; and.sthe om- 
nibus drivers and cads shook their heads 
with provoking and hard-hearted coldness, 
in answer to his haz/, us their unwieldy 
* vehicles, filled with damp imnatęs to the 
last point of suffocation, *and no more,” 
swayed thcir pongłerous bułk on the groan- 
ing pavement. In this dilemna, he did 


what Graminont did, in England, when le' 


was driven from France—he took refuge in 
a court, but merely for a short period—va 
court sćjonr, as the Frenchman would have 
said, 

When people are waiting about for rain, 
or a stage-coach. it is astondhing wbat 
foolish things in the shops attract their at- 
tention, and, comparativciy, amuse them. 
How many, similarly situated at the While 
Horse Cellar, have loitered, with intense 
alelight, before the window of the whip 
and fishing-tackle shop at the corner ; nay, 
they have found the inspection of*the dif- 
ferent samples of tea, in Decastro's wiu- 
dow, beguile several wdary.minużes; qnd 
theenarńes of the different places and times 
on the eoach-bills, have bcen immenscly 
« entertaining. No one looks so vncant as 

when be is waitięg in a pnblie thorongh- 
fare, and heqce he always fpypsars to be 
* amused. 

It was with this feeling that Mr. Skufile 
ran his eyć over the contents 'of the win- 
dow of a honse-ugenż, at the corner of 
the court where he was shcltered ; and, 
after reading various neatly stentilled 
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announcements of houses to let, with im- 
mediate possession, in eligible parts ot 
tbe town, his attention fell upoń a small 
plan of a cottage ornće, with garden, 
p and fish-pond ; green pales and 

urdle fences, * situated in fhe pleasant 
village vf Chorturmut, within sight of the 
Great Westeru Railway," (it could be dis- 
cecrned, with a telescope, on the horizon, 
when the air was'clear,) * to be let for a 
term of three, five, or seven years, fur- 
nished or unfurnished, with or without the 
land,” $c. 

'These were certainly very aceommo- 
dating conditions, and he determined to 
inquire a little about it. Having got all 
partiealars from the agent, he placed the 
whole arrungement in the hands of 
Messrs. Flamfat and Bibikins, in order 
that everything might be properly con- 
ducted, Ot conrse there was some little 
delay in the business, for that is alwavs 
necdssary to the importance which law 
proceedings are expected to assnne ; but, 
matters being finally settled, Mr. Skufile 
bade adicu to London and Cateaton-street, 
to take possessiou of his new estate. lie 
did not leave, however, without giving 
his fellow-elerks a farewell supper at the 
Peacock, in Maiden-lane, where bis health 
was proposed, and drauk with nine times 
ninc, and *again, again, again,” after 
it; and one of the clerk's friends, who was 
not invited, but hrought, because he was 
« an out-and-ont briek.” sang snch droll 
songs that everbody said it was better 
than anytbing they had ever heard at che 
Eagle, or anywhere else ; and, afterwards, 
played a tune with a tobacco-pipe on the 
table, and danced a hornpipe on his head, 
with his heels in the air, on a stool placcd 
for the prarpose, in the middle of the 
room: but this was not until after tbe 
sixth bowl of punch. They separated, 
finally, at half-past four in the morning. 
cach with somebody else's hat; leaving 
the senior clerk holding a warm argument 
with a policeman at the corner of Cathe- 
rine-street, ypon the comparative valne 
ot Spanish Hands, and culóped oysters ; 
and then offering to treat him to coflee, 
at the stall of the very eariy-rising old 
lady, who opens her resłaurant, every 
morning, at the corner of the inclined 
court that runs up all of a słant by the 
side of the Adelphi Theatre. Mr. Skufile 
himself guve six distinct invitations to 
the saune number ot his companions, to 
come and stay a fortnigbt zach with him, 
and also to bring with them cverybody 
jolły they knew; and the rest of the 
company took it iuto their heads to walk 
up to Hampstead, and see the sun rise; 
except two men, one of whom, being 
very tipsy, was packed off home m a 
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cab; the other, who was not much better. 
going with him to take care that he came 
to no harm, aud to help him pall his 
boots off> 

In a (ew weeks, Mr. Skafile was quietly 
settled in the country, haviug found the 
place, for a Wonder, almost as good as the 
advertisement described it. Ile now de- 
termined to give himself up, for a while, 
to the churms of rural retirement.; and 
aumuse his idle hours by inventing und 
superintending various minor improve 
ments about his residence, such as conutry 
gentlemen so much delight in. But, if un 
independent bachelor, with anything like 
a fixed income, thiuks he can do as he 
likes with himself, or his time, he is very 
mnch anistaken indeed. No sooner had Mr. 
Sknffie been to church=no sooner had the 
cleryyman and the doctor called on him— 
no sooner hud it got abroad that his house 
was iu order, and that he was ready to 
receive company, than a crowd of visitors, 
anxious to make his acquaintance, besćt his 
doors ; und every mamma in the vicinity, 
with marriagcable duughters, set the young 
ladies at him, caps, habit-shirts, camhrie 
cuffós, and all; so that, before le saw 
through thcir designs, he wondercd at the 
similarity of ideas and pursuits that all 
the fair creatures possessed. First of all, 
when his two rhododendrons, before the 
parlour window. were in bloom, cvery 
younę lady in the neighbourhood re- 
quested permission to come and sce them, 
because she was so fond of botany; al- 
though there were much finer plants at the 
nurseryman's on the top of the hill, which 
she never went near. Next, after be 
sprained his foot, one duy, in clambering 
over the logs of wood in the outhouse, to 
see i(he could uveragehow many billets the 
ncighbonring cottagers carried away for 
their fires during the week, in a few days, 
fourteen pair of worsted slippers arrived, 
worked iu all sorts of rainbow zigzags, 
and harlequin triangles, by as many dif- 
ferent maunufacturers ; and as for watch- 
guards, purses, and patchwork table- 
covers, the number was qyite incredible. 
"Truth to tell, it was generally at the sug- 
gestion, or rather order, of the mothers, 
that these presents came ; for we must 
state, in justice to the young ludics of the 
present day, that they are generally very 
much inclined to have a will of thgir own, 
in all affairg of the beart; which will 
is always at the most eccentrie vuriution 
with that of their parents. 

For a while, Mr. Skuflle heroically de- 
fied their constant sicgc—he was polite to 
all, and no more. Of so many shots, 
however, all aimed at the same unfor- 
tunate target, one was sure to bit, and so 
it proved in the „present casę. At tl 
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nearest farm-house on the common, there 
resided a very worthy man, named Spar- 
row ; and the assiduous attention of his 
wife and threc daughiers was so un- 
remitting, that Pimony was oldiged to 
capitulate. Mr. Sparrow had been, origi- * 
nally, a labourer; bnt, by industry and 
economy, he had built up the edifice of his 
own fortune, piece by piece, und then 
»erched himself comfortably on the top. 
Vishing that his family should keep the 
sjume station in society, by their education, 
which he had aftained by bis good name, 
he placed his dauyhters in a ladies' school, 
at Halnmersnith, where they had tle ad- 
vantuge of alf sorts of masters; were 
allgwed to contribute to the plate-hesket 
of the principal; took six towels and a 
pra$er-book; and walked two-and-two 
every fine afternoon, Across Turnham 
Grecn. Here they picked up so many odd 
notions, that poor old Sparrow was quite 
bewildercd sha they rst cuine hone; 
but, at lust, like the cels and their skins, 
gradually got used toit. Ś% curious as- 
sembluge of articles their drhktwing-room 
presented. The priucipal part of the fnr- 
niture was iu the regular old anahogany, 
farm-house style ; with the wine-glassex, 
rumniers, salt-cellurs, and punch-bowls, 
ranged in recesses on each side of the 
fire-place, and backed by gigantie tea- 
boards: and, in the middle of the room, 
there was a round table covered with 
albuns, annnals, trunsfer notbing-boxes, 
little cdts made out of shells and pnity,e 
Imtterfly peogwipers, and all sorts ot other 
fancy rimeracks, that the young lahies 
brought home every * half" to sell for 
their mistress, and to say they had nade 
them themselves.  Rarely did their father 
approuch this table, and if by chunce the 
good man left his pipe, or book of furm- 
uccounts, on it, he got such a scolding as, 
for a long time, prevented a repctition óf 
the oflenee. Anne and Fanny. the two 
celdest girls, were most decidedly plain, 
but * very amiable,”' (as, fortunately, plain 
girls always are ;) and, upon the whole, not 
so well educated as Fmina, their younger 
sister, who was pretty and coquettish. 
The careful views of Mrs. Sparrow, with 
regard to establishing her daughters, were 
rincipally confined to the last young 
dy ;„first, becitase she thought theathers 
would make very good wivese fore some 
of thc young farmers in the neighbour- 
hood ; seconqly, because she imagined Mr, 
Skuffle woałd more sreadily fall in love 
with Kremia ; and, thirdly, because sle wus 
anxious to stop some clandestine sort vf 


an engagement which, report said, was 
going on betwgen that yowfy lady. anda 
sort of Rod Qr żhird cousin, who had 
been denied the house. because he was so 


JUB 


very wild and improvident--riding at 
steeple-chases, and hurdle-races ; keeping 
subseription hounds; and making a per- 
petnal racket in the village. 

After a few ceremonious calls, the 


* parties fot more familiar, and Mr. Skufłle 


accepted an invitation from Mrs. Spar- 
row, to drop in, occasionally, on an evening 
for *a little musie.” Oh! that *Tittle 
music "—how many bacheldrs have fallen 
victims to its influencę! 1t is dungeroną 
to turn over the lenves of a musie-book, 
whilst a pretty girl plays asset of quadrilles, 
or a szife of waltzes, especially if she has 
a beautiful arm and hand; it is werse to 
listen to her as she sings, 'if she does not 
makę faces, and has a meledious voice ; 
but once come to a duet with her—óOnce 
attempt © Lu ci durem,” or * Dve wan- 
dered in dreams ” with her, and, if 1t is 
not all up with 
hard-hearted ; nothing short of cham- 
pagne, moonlight, dark eyes, and a guitar 
cun drive you to a declaration. 

The snaregwyas set, and Mr. Skuffle was 
canght—at alcast, she thought so. The 
mama Sparrow had made a bold stroke ; 
hut, althoqygh she played for a winninyę 
hazard, the ball never reached the pocket. 
Jt was a love game between her and her 
daughter, and the fair Emma won it. 

ALBERT. 
( Po be continued.) 


LONDON IVY. 
Ivv is one of the few shrubs whłch will 
bear without injury the smokt of London, 
and this property renders it exceedingly 


valuable tor strect houses. Abont London, * 


it is raised in immense quantities in pots, 
and trained to the height of from six to 
twelre teet on stakes, so that at any 
season of the year a hedge may be formed 
of it, by truining it over an iron railing, 
or wire fence, or wooden railing, or lattice 
work ; or a wall may be covered with it, at 
an incredibly short notice. One valuable 
use to whielr ivy may be applied, in street 
houses in towns, is to form external fram- 
ings to the windows instead of architraves. 
ef the interminable lines of naked win- 
dows in the montonous brick houses built 
abont fifty years ago. which form the 
majogjty of the London, strects at t 

west ćnd,of the town, the ity affórds 

resoufce which any householder of taste 
may turn to very good account. [le has 
only tó form projectjng architraves of wire 
to his windows, and to place a Rao ivy 
on his window-śill, or in a small balcony, 


at the base of each jamb, taking care to 


fix the pots securely, and to make a pro- 
vision for supplyiag them *regularly with 
water. In rooms, iv$, when planted in 


ou, you are, indeed, : 
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boxes, and properly trained, may be made 
to form a rustie sereen, either to soften 
the light, or to exclude a disagreeable 
view ; and in very large drawing-rooms, 
plants in boxes or vases, trained on wire 
parasols, ot other overhanging frame- 
work, will form a rustie canopy for small 
groups of parties, who may seat them- 
selves under its shade, in the same manner 
us parties sit under orange-trees in the 
public rooms of Berlin, and other cities 
on the Continent.—Loudon's Arboretum. 


THE LATE 
SIR JEFFRY WYATVILLE. 

Turs successful architect may, withont 
flattery, be said to have attained weulth 
and envied distinction by the skill, inte- 
grity, und straightforward conduct, which 
uniformly characterized his professional 
works as well as his private life. He was 
thus, without metaphor, * the architect 
of his own fortune :”” and never has success 
been built upon a more firm or hononr- 
able foundation. Of an artist who was 
honoured by the personal commendation 
of two monarchs, who successively sought 
his professional advice—who received the 
public eulogy of some of the most distin- 
guished senators in both Honses of Parlia- 
ment, and of many eminent eritics and 
cornoscenti—it may at once gratity laud- 
able curiosity, and excite emulation, to 
record a few biographical facts, calculated 
to characterize the man and the architect; 
beyond the brief notice of his decease in 
the last-published Number of the Literary 
JEorld. 

Jefry Hyatt was the sou of Joseph 
Wyatt, an architect, resident at Burton- 
upon-frent, in the county of Stafford, 
where he was born on the Jrd of Angust, 
1766. llis father was considered clever, 
but indolent, and, therefore, afforded but a 
poor exainple for a boy of enthusiastic and 
enterprising spirit, such us young Jeffrey 
soon proved himself to possess. He re- 
ceived the common rudiments of education 
at the free-school of his native place; 
and, from reahing Sir Walter Raleigh's 
History of the JPorld, before he had rcached 
his twelfth ycar, he secretly left his home, 
to seek his adventures at sea. Pursued 
and overtuken, he was quickly convcyed 
back tą school; still, correction and study 
did not curb his * ruling passion;” for, 
within two years, he again fićd from both, 
for the sea; but his purpose was again ar- 
rested, and he was compelled to remain at 
home till the age of sttventeen. * During 
this time, he was once *rigged out” for a 
voyage with Admiral Kempenfeldt,on board 
the Royal George ; but was fortunatcly per- 
vented from joining that noble ship, which 
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was afterwards lost at Spithead. Home, 
however, became not only irksome, but 
ee to him, from the improvidence of 
is father ; and, in 1783, he made a third 
and successful attempt to fly from both, 
and seek his fortune in thE metropolis; 
bat conld hot obtain any engagement in 
the naval service, as the American war 
had then ceused.'* Thus, the hopes 
which be had imbibed, from the startling 
record of Raleigh's lofty genius, were at last 
frustrated; and young Wyatt, athirst for 
adventure upon the boundless ocean, was 
destined to seek his fortnnes on land ; 
where, by industry and integrity, be found 
as bright an E/ Dorado as that which glis- 
tens in the folios of Raleigh, and a career 
of suecess which led on to hononrable en- 
Joyment. It is cnrious to reflect in how 
many instances the fortunes of onr greatest 
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suggcstion of King George LII.* In the 
oflice of Mr. S. Wyatt, his nephew served 
a second term of apprenticeship ; and, be- 
sides improvement in practice, thus ob- 
tained numerous introductions to influen- 
tial persons, among whom was the Princa 
of Wales, who houowred him with personal 
notice up to 1599. In this year, Mr. Jef- 
fry Wyatt joined in business an emineht 
builder, who had extensire government 
„and other contraets. In this profitahle 
„concern he continued till 1824; when, 
ufter un ubsence of twenty-five years 
from Royal intercourse, he unexpect- 
edly * reccived from King George IV. 
instructions respecting designs tor the re- 
storation of Windsor Castle. ż 
The union of the tradesman with the 
architcet was deemed, by the Royal Acade- 
micians, a sufficient baw to the advance- 


men have been decided by chance, and cir-* ment of Mr. Jeflry Wyatt to be one of 


cumstance, in their early life. Thds, had 
Wyatt sueceeded in his desire for the sea, 
sngland wonid number one man of ęftenius 
less umong her artists; though, possibly, 
another master-mind among her naval 
heroes. 

Upon yonng Jeffry's arrival in London, 
he found a friend and protector in Samuel 
Wyuti, his father's brother, then an ar- 
chitect and builder of repute ; with whom 
Jeffry continued more than seven years, 
and thus acguired considerable knowledge 
of the ordinary office business, and of 
practical constrnetion. * Mr. S$. Wyatt 
was extensivcly employed, both in London, 
and at the seats of man$ noblemen and 
gentlemen in the country; namely, at Ea- 
ton Ilall; Tatton Hall; the Trinity House, 
London, śe. ; all of which were executed" 
from his designs; und, consequently, af- 
torded his nephew opportunities of wit- 
nessing all the processes (stuges:) of de- 
signing, etimatng, and cxecntiny build- 
ings of vurió$us kinds. In tle hope of 
acquiring further professional knowledge, 
und particularly with a view of cultivating 
that essential requisite in art, taste, youug 
Wyatt sought these advantages in the 
offices of another uncle, Mr, James Wyatt, 
who had attained a higher? station on the 
ladder of fame than his brother.*t Ile 
had passed some years of architectural 
study in Italy, and, while yet u minor, he 
designed and built ** the Pantheon,” ip 
Oxford-street ; the simple Palladiar, beauty 
of which exterior, eoupled with its superb 
internal decdration, obtained for the ar- 
chitect extensive commendation, und in- 
troduced him to the appointient of Sur- 
veyor-General of hh M ajesty's works; 
" his first labours being various alterations 
and udditions at Windsor Castle, at the 


* Fishier's Nationał Portrait Gallery. 
t Ibid. £ R 


their society; and he was allowed to con- 
tinue as a candidate for twenty years, 
before he was admitted a member. During 
this period, he made manp desigus for 


publie and private buildings, which were» 


erected in different parts of the kingdom, 
some of which manifested aychitectural 
talents of a high order. Ile was, at lenyth, 
elected an associate, and, speedily ufter- 
wards, one of the Royal Academicians. 
Among various designs which he had exhi- 
bited at that nursery of the arts, was one 
called * Priam's Palace,” which attracted 
much admiration during the exhibition, 


This, and his other architecturul draw-, 


ings, And executed buildings, are ample 
evidencgs ot his love of, and devotion to, 
his profession. + ' 

One of the first acts of the new Parlia- 
ment, after the accession of George 1V., 
was the projection ot great alterations and 
MOD cu in the magnificent castle- 
palace at Windsor. For this purpose, it 
was agrecd that the three attached archi- 
tects to żhe Board ot Works, Messrs. 
Soane, Nash, and Smirke, with Mr. Jeffry 
Wyatt, should be directed to make plans, 
drawings, aud estinates. The sum 
.£300,000 hud been voted by Parliament 
towards the expenses of these improve- 


* Previously to the King and his family migrat- 
ing frofh their Little lodye, in the Park, to tlie Castle, 
about the year 15804. *'''The lath and plaster of Sir 
William Chambers yas then abandoned to the equer- 

4: anechance vigitors of the court; and Me low 
rooms and dark pasbages, that had scarcey been 
tenanted since the days ot Anne, were made toler- 
abiy habitable by the aid of diligent upholstery. 


Upon the whole,fthe change was notone which con-' 


duced to comfort; and 1 hdve heard that the Piin- 
cesvses w.pt when they quitted their snug boudotrs 
in the Queen's Lodge. Windsor Castle, as it was, 
avas a sad patchwork affair. The late Kmę (George 
fIL.) and his family had lived at „mdsor nearly 
thirty years beforegjt occurred to him to inhabit his 
own Castle. *—Windsgr ag it was : London Magazine. 
+ Fisher's National Portrait Gallery, uć supra. 
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ments; and a commnission of eight noble- 
men and gentlemen, members of the 
administration and of the opposition, were 
appointed to advise as to the works and 
gxpenditure of the money. Among these 
* Commissioners'' were the Earl of Aher- 
deen, President of the Society of Antiqua- 
ries; and Sir Charles Long, (subsequently 
Lord Farnborough,) a distingaished Fellow 
of that enlightened institution : both men 
of refined taste in the higher departments 
of urt. In May, 1824, the, respective ar-: 
chitects ubove named, (with the exception 
of Mr. Soane.) submitted their drawinys to 
the Commissioners; when the designs of 
Mr. Jeffry Wyatt were approved ot, and 
accepted. The Commissiouers next visited 
Windsor; the plan of operations was sęt- 
tled; and, on thę I2th of August, In24, 
the birth-day of George IV., the first stone 
was laid by,the King; it being part of the 
loundation of tle new gateway on the 
southern side of the Great (Jnadrangle, and 
thenceforth pamed George the Fourth's 
„Trateway.  Onthis occasion, the architect 
received the royal authority for chunying 
his name to Wyatville; not merely as a 
personal cofiplinent, but tor the purpose 
of distinguishing and sepurating the Wyatt 
ot that reign, from his uncle, Mr. James 
Wyatt; whose share in the architectural 
works at Windsor, during the reign of 
tieorge IL, has already been mentioned. 
Furthermorc, George IV. suggested und 
conterred the additional armorial quar- 
*tering to the architect's family arn;, of a 
view of George the Fourtlss Gateway, 
with the word, /74ydsor, as a motiw. 
Without the aid of plans and views of 
the buildings, it is impossible to convey 
to the reader any clear idea of Windsor 
Castle at the time that Mr. Wyatville con- 
menced his improvements, in 1824, and at 
the period of their recent completion. It 
may be suflicient to mention, that the al- 
terations and additions madein the Castle 
buildings, from the commencement of the 
Tudor dynasty, to the year 1824. were not 
only inharmonious with the castellated 
churacter of the older works; but were 
generally tasteless in design, and slight 
and bad in exccution. Hence, the whole of 
the latter class were taken down, when 
the main timbers were found to be de- 
czych * New floors and ceilingsp wit 
new partition-walls, were necessary ; and, 
to improve the exterior effect of the eleva- 
tions, each wall was ruisedeseveral feet, 
and finished with botd embattled parupets. 
The angolar end intermediate towers 
Were also uugmented in height, and each 
crowned with a machicviated , pummit. 
The chimney-shafi+ werą tormed into 
stone clusters, and natde to assume the 
shapes of turrets, Around the south and 
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east sides of the interior of the great 
quadrangle, was erected u spacious cor- 
ridor, 550 teet in length, connectęd with, 
and forming grand and convenient ap- 
proaches to, the chief suites of apartments 
which belong to those parts of thę Castle.”' * 

The works proceeded with such rupidity, 
(the urchitect devoting the whole of his 
time to the vast undertaking.) that, on the 
9th of December, 1828, the King's private 


* apartments were cómpleted ; and his Ma- 


jesty removed from his rural retreat, a 
superbly embellished cottage in the Great 
Park, and formally took possession of the 
Castle. The next public act of the King 
was to confer the honour of knighthood 
on his architect, who, also, was permitted 
to take up his residence in a commandiny 
tower, in the middle ward, at the west end 
of the north terrace. It was, doubtless, 
pnilt und inhabited by William of Wyk- 
ham, who, it will be recollected, was * clerk 
ofthework=* to Edward 11. ; and Sir Jeffry 
restored, hcightened, and otherwise al- 
tered the structure of his illustrious pre- 
decessor in office. 

The progress of the repairs was rather 
expedited than stayed by the King having 
taken up his residence at the Castle. The 
decayed and dangerous state of the building 
had, however, ocensioned un expenditure 
much beyond the original estimates: in- 
deed, ut Midsummer, 1830, the cost up- 
peared to have been nearly doubled.t 

(Jo be concluded in our next.) 
* Lecture on Castellated Architecture, read by 


Mr. Britton, at Wandsor, in March, 1534; and 
quoted in Fisher's work. Windsor Castle has beeu 


* successivcly occupied by nearly all the English mo- 


s.archs, ffom William I. to Qucen Victoria; a period 
of nearly seven centuries and threc-quarters. The 
Castle buildings have becn progressively raised by 
William Ł. and II., lłeury £., Jedward 111. and IV, 
Henry VII. and VIII., Ehzabeth, Charles I. and 
IL., George III. and £V., and by William LV. "The 
only addition of importance commenced during the 
present Yrcięu, is the erection of a ŚMite of stabling, 
which, with all its high convenience, the Castle has 
not hitherto posstssed. 
it The moneys granted, up to Midsumrmer, 1840, 
were as follow : 
AN ISZA ae acc 64281 ,287 
IOZD ao eo c B050630 
18268.........- eueeocooocc0 B01,440 
1827 oaz Gosc jcź ai ckaiiźw cie 141,609 
1828, ,..55uodcnaśnoawocwacowc [80,309 
To Lady-day, 1820,.......2.020 2442400000: 25,988 5 








172,246 4 
Computed to be due at Christmas, 1829 60,000 0 
Further tb Midsummer, 1880............ 42,000 0 
RZ ln E indispensabię, 148,796 0 
And for suggested improvements ...... 340,000 0 





Making a żotal of £1,053,042 4 7 

This statement was communicated to us bya| 

friend, upon whose statistical accuracy we can rely, 

in Septetnber, 1830; and inserted in the Mirror, 

vol. Xvi. p. 188, We have not tłie means at haud, 

of ascertuning, with sufficient correctneśś, the ex 
penditure sinęę the year 1830, 
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WELL AT OBERWESEL. 


Tau efłective engraving, like its prede- 
cessor, At p. 328, isiuteresting from its pie- 
turesque merit, rather than frem association 
with any śncident or stirring event. It 
represents one of the many publie wells 
in and around the small town of Ober- 
wesel, on the Rhine ; which is. altogether, 
highly picturcsque, from its lofty round 





tower at the water side, its many-turreted 
walls, and Gothie buildings. This wellis 
built into the town wall; whilst that at 
p. 328 stands isolated, and surmounted 
with a sort of eupola. Both engrtvings axe 
from sketches made in a tour, last autumn, 
by a young and rising draftsman ; whose 
penci] comhines bright effect with high ar- 
tisticąl imerit and accuracy—the tasteful 


_ labours of enthusiastie genius.* 
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* MOCHA PATTERN" POTTELY, AND MOCHA 
STONES. 

The most simple, and one of the most 
common examples of dendritie, or tree-like, 
figures, ocefrs in the manufacture of the 
cheapest sort of ornumented pottery-ware, 
termed * the Mocha pattern.” These 
picturesque figures hre made by children, 


- irely ienorant of the art of „as did our ancestors. 
who are entirely ign spriuging up: for example, a large pump, of hand- 
some design, (sopewhat iu the st$le of the reign of 
James 1.) has juśt been erected in Holborn, near 


design. While the vessel ix in the un- 
glazed state, termed Biscuit, it ix dabbed in 


runs by descent, as the surface of the ves- 
sel is inclined; and thus it instantly 
sprcads from trunks into regular subdi- 
viding branches: the rough surface of the 
dscuit, and the gradual thickening of 
the fquid pigment, producing tlćse ap- 
pearunces. : 
Deudritiec figures are also common in 


many stoneś; which were formerly regarded 


= In England, we rarely take advantage of turn- 
ing our wells and pumps to afchitectural account, 


A better taste is, however, 


given places with a liqnid pigment, which  Gray's Inn gate. 
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as petrifactions of previously organized 
structures. In the compact marly lime- 
stone, called lithographic stone, these 
figures often occur, and generally on the 
surfaces ef lamine; by which it would 
seem that the ochry pigment had perco- 
luted, and spread in the same manner as 
that described respecting pottery. The 
moss-agate, certain marbles,and Mocha- 
stone, exhibit similar dendritic figurts. 
These observations have been contri- 
buted by Sir Ax.thony Carlisle to „/ameson's, 
Journał; but, is Sir Anthony uware that 
br. Macculloch has detected, what Dau- 
beptou inerely coujectured, jn Mocha and 
Imoss-agates,—uamely, aquatie conferva, 
(mossśike plants) unaltered both in qp- 
lonr und form, and also coated with iron 
„osider We recorded this fact, in <ur 
Hlain IFhy and Becnuse, so long ugo as 
1852 : sce Part xv. Mineralogy, p. 10. 


DRCOMPOSITION OF GLASS. 
łtis a fact not very generally known, 
that glass, tema certuin extent. is decom- 
posahle by water: if some of it in a pow- 
dercd state be tritnrated with distilled 
water, in u+shori time the turmeric fest 
will indicate a portion of alkali in solu- 
tion. (Parrs's Life of Str Hunphry Davy.) 
CURIOUS "TRANSMUTATION. 

It is perhaps difficult to believe, tltat the 
same salt (common salt) should be a chlo- 
ride of sodium in the hand, and a muriate 
of soda in the mouth; bat it is neverthe- 
fess true; nor isit more incredible, than 
the chunge which sulphureć of potass 
undergoes by solution, the decomfosition 
ot which is rendered evident to the senses 
by the evolvcd salphuretted hydrogen.— 
(Paris' s Pharmacałogia, p. 425.) 

WONDERS OF THE FLINT. 

In the little creviecs of flints may often 
be detected one or more clusters of minute 
round white spots, which. when seen 
through a mieroscope, appear like flattish 
bodies, with a rising in the centre, and 
with a fringe ;— indeed, they appear some- 
what like minute mushrocms. If one of 
these granules be opened with the point 
ot a needle, it will be found to contain a 
matter like the yolk of an egg. After 
some days” exposure to the heat of the sun, 
these white granular bodies change to 
rokdiaj cqlonr, and become distendtd, as 
though about to burst ; and as some minute 
scarlet mites are very often observed run- 
ning about such flintg, it is frobable that 
these bodies are actually the eggs of these 
cneatures. $ *" J.H.F. 

CHEMICAL ACTION OF LIGHT. 

Sir Jehn IJerschel, in big photographie 
experiments, has leeneled to notice some 
remarkable facts relating to the action of 
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the chemical rays of light. He has ascer- 
tained that, contrary to the prevailing 
opinion, the chemical action of GO is by 
no means proportional to the quantity of 
violet rays transmitted, or even to the 
general tendency of the tint to the violet 
end of the spectrum ; and his experiments 
leadjto the conclusion that, in the same 
manner as media hare been ascertained 
to have relations suż generis to the calorifie 


*'rays, not regulated by their relations to 


the rays of illumination and of colour, 

they have also specific relutions to the 

chemical spectrum, different from those 

they bear to the other kinds of spectra. 
DELICATE REACTION. 

I$ has lately been ascertained, by expe- 
riment, that a minute quantity of iodine 
in distilled water, equal to no more than 
4.500,000th part of the whole, will be dis- 
tinetly indicated when mixed with starch, 
dilute sulphurie acid, and chlorine. 


MEDICINAL PROPERTIES Of SEA-WATER. 

Dr. Schweitzer, of the German Spn, 
Brighton, suggests that if sea-water were 
evaporuted to dryness, the residue might 
be kept in earthen vessels, and thus be 
conveyed to any distance; and, as its 
constituents are very soluble, sea-water 
in perfection miyght be procurcd at any 
place. The evaporation of sea-water 
should be performed with care, and the 
ingredients kept by chemists. One great 
advantage would acerue from this method, 
biz., that sea-wąter could be had of any 
degree of concentration which the practi- 
tioner might deem necessary. At the 
haths of Kreuchnach, for example, extra- 
ordinary effects have been produced, when 
from forty to seventy quarts of the mother- 
liqnor were added to the natural salt 
water of thut spring, and this mixture 
used tor bathing. 

VITAL HEAT OV PLANTS, 

M. Datrochet has shewn, by means of 
his thermo-clectric machine, that every 
ant not only possesses a heat ofits own; 
but that such heat, subject to a daily im- 
pulse, attains itf, maximum about the mid- 
dle of the day, and presents its minimum 
during the night. The hour of the maxi- 
mum varies in difierent plants trom ten 
AM. to three P.M.—Pulytechnie Journal. 

LIGHT FROM THE OYSTER-SHKLL. 

The luminous appcarance gometimes to 
be seen on the shellsof oysters is produced 
by an animalcule, which can emit or ec - 
ceal its light at will; and sometimes its 
lustre is so bright us to be discoverable | 


* even in open daylight, especially on being 


touched or disturbed. Its light is bluish, 
like that of the glow-worm. or a spark of 
burning brigastone. > 
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Neto Wookg. 


CAMP „AND QUARTERS. BY MAJOR JOHN 
PATTERSON. 


[THrs work consists of two volumes of 
stirring amventures, scenes, und impres- 
sions, of military life. "They are written 
in a pleasant, lively, jaunty style, to suit 
the service of light readers. The Major 
is marimus at deseription: his sketches, 
are charmingly graphic, and his details mi- 
nute, without being tedious ; and the text 
being divided into chapters, broken up with 
sub-heads, adds much to the take-up-and- 
read-me air of the book, and makes ita 
capital companiou for the man of service, 
as well as tle general reader. Ilere are a 
few random specimens.] 

Scenery of Portugal. 

Portugal is a delightful and picturesqut 
country ; aboundiug throughout its length 
and breadth, with more of natural beauty 
than any other of tle same extent'in Eu- 
rope; | know of nothing that will bear 
comparisou with it, unless it be the splen- 
did scenery of the West. Instead of the 
monotonous and boundless plains, present- 
ing un imneasuruble surface in the central 
parts of Spain, it is diversified by moun- 
tains richly elothed, numerous fine rivers, 
romantie defiles, and the wildest glens. 
The elimate is, iu truth, delicions, pos- 
sessed of all the mildness of more southern 
regions, and without that chilling atmo- 
sphere, so peculiar to the spacious table- 
lands of Leon and Castile. 

In the month of August, wben we 
made our first appearance there, the vin- 
tape season had set in, aflording us a 
opportunity of bcholding, in all its love- 
liness. The forest trees, vines, and rich 
plantations, in their autumnal robes, im- 
RE a luxuriance that it would be dif- 

cult todeseribe. Now it was that we 
bcheld the ravages committed by the deso- 
lating hand of war: those beantiful 
districts, with their corn-fields, gardens, 
orchards, olive-grounds, and vrineyards, 
were despoiled and trampled down by the 
march of troops. Parts lymg more imme- 
diately within the compass of our route, 
were converted into a wilderness of ruin ; 
wherever Junot's soldiers had been quar- 
tered, or eneamped, there the work of 
devastation was complete. 

Even our. battles were fought in the 
midst of thÓse extensive vineyurds : at 
Vimiero, they lay around us, as far as the 
cye could reach. The delicious grapes, 
thus profusely spread by the liberality of 
Nature, together with the water-melon, 
afforded a refreshment, that proved a wel- 
come cordial to the thirsty, exhansted, or 
wounded men.  ł,used to see the poor fel- 
lows lying desperately injured, or in a 
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dying state, in the act of regaling cazerly 
upon the simple feast, even while their 
eyes were closing on the brilliant scene ; 
and I am convinced that numbers would 
have perished from weakness and loss of 
blood, were they not _ sustaincd, until 
surgical aid arrived, by these delightful 
fruits. . 
[A sketch from 
" A Dayin Camp.| 

The sun appears, the widely extended 
range gleamse with polished armour, the 
sparkling of which among the trees is lost 
in the distant woods. The dense and uang- 
nificent array, cresting the richly plahted 
eminences, gives to the depths of golitude 
asplendour of life and anination, that is 
beth impressive and full of grandenr, 

Sands and bugles, »sounding the loude 
rebeclić, ure heard from right to left; 
*« deeper and deeper still,” the drnms troop 
of the gnards and piequets in front of every 
regiment. From hill to hill, the martial 
sounds reverberate. and, $wom the inmost 
recesses of the forest, are echocd back upom 
the line. 

The time that intervened „between our 
several campings out, was, occasionally, 
varied or enlivened by a battle. ** O,what 
a glorions thing's a battle !”*=what peals 
of musketry—what thundering of great 
gfuns—what blnsteriug of commnunders !'— 
Iłow could the pen or pencil of any human 
bcing convey even a faint impression of 
the scene ? . 

It is really astonishing with what indif- 
ference the "approaching contest is bcheld 
by those who are to take an active part 
thercin ; it would seem, at the moment, as 
though it were nothing more than one of 
those every-day events, of eommon-place 
routine ; amarch, parade, resting in cump, 
a field-day, or a battle, it is all alike to 
soldiers; I mean those who are regularly 
and dond, fide soldiers --who, without ex- 
ending a momcent's thought upon the sub- 
ject, cvidently betray much more anxiety 
as io when, or where, the comnmissary is 
to shew his face, or us to the quantity or 
quality of the grog. 

Our greatest battles were fought on Sun- 
days, which I have heard accounted for in 
this way ; the French, who were for the 

ost part the azsuilants, and hence sc!ect- 
ng tiłue and place, made chojee "of the 
holiest day, from motives peculiar to*them- 
selves; not because * the better duy the 
Letter deed,” *but, from the cireumstance of 
heing under the auspices and more imme- 
diate guidancc of some favourite or patrąqn 
uint.* Vimiero, Vittoria, the Pyrenees, 
and Waterloo, were all fought on Sundays. 

e This, by all ateoun B, was not a popular idcą 
with the Spaniards ; for that imbecile Cuesta, with- 
out assigning any cause, declined fighting upon a 
Sunday. 
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Thcy usually advanced to make their 
first attack before the early light of dawn; 
when, turning our attention to a fciyned 
attempt upon some well-defended post, 
their principal ussanlt was made upon the 
weakest part of our position. Thus it was 
in Egypt, where Menou, spreading out his 
troops upon a wide extent of surface, 
burst like a torrent on our lines; and, 
covered by the darkness, made a false 
uttack upon the left, in order to divert us 
from the rcal object of his fire ; where, on 
the right, a desperute struggle terminated 
in defcat of the assailing party. 


First Sight of the Kschrial. 


I cau scarcely remember anything in 
the course of a rapid and interestit 
„journey, which strack me more forcihły 
than the first view that presented it- 
self of the Rscurial, as we passed across 
the brow of the lower mountain ridge, 
upon which it stands. llaving to march 
some pi through the deer-purk, 
yhich oceupieX a considerablc range of 
country round the | Rosi, the building 
was mostly concealed by the thick foliage 
of the trees% so that, on emerging from 
the outer cxtremity of the park, or, rather, 
from that side opening to the hill, the 
whole magnificence of the structure, with 
all its vastness, burst on the eye, with an 
effect that I am unable to describe. 

When Philip I. beheld this splendid 
fabric, as it rose in all its beauty from 
Mue workmen's hand, little did he imagine 
that it should, at some future day, be 
traumpled on, profaned, and made wrefuge 
for the boisterous sons of strife. Ilad 
any evil-omened spirit ascended from his 
costły mausoleum to haunt him with such 
bodings, dark would have bcen his latter 
days—penances would have taken place of 
that ambition which, ut first, prompted him 
to raise the pile ; and well be might have 
mourncd, for, even in the worst 8f times, 
when war, with its dreadful horrors, 
threatened to desolate mankind, a scene 
so hnmbling to the pride of kings could 
scarcely he imagined, as that which was 
rejrcsented in this pałace, when our 
troops were unfortunately introduced there. 

It was melancholy to witness the lavoc 
goiny forward ;—to see those walls, long 
since painted and embelńshed wiżh: s 


much «are, with all the pains that genius * 


could bestow ;—those marble stairs and 
lobbies ; — those richly-ornąmented gal- 
leries, halls and halustrades, blackencd 
and defiled with, smoke !|-—VWell may it be 
sdid, that war js a sud alternative, when 
huildings, such as this, whether peętaining * 
to friend or fóe, should be go cruelly mu- 
tilated and despoiled. , Let those who are 
advocates for the system, even upon 
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grounds more justifiable than anything 
which has bitherto disturbed the peace of 
nations, but note the ruin that has followed 
in the march of armies when in Spain — 
let them beholg the miserable remains of 
structures, raised, it may be, for monastie 
pomp, or to gratify the taste of princes, — 
the broken, defauced, and crumhling masscs, 
into which so many of them have fallen, 
—they will, if possessed of a spark of love 
for all that is noble, all that is beautiful, 


« deplore the consequences of our warfare, 


yielding to those fine, those higher prin- 
ciples, which not only decide for peace, 
but would preserve, with jealous hand, 
those splendid works of art, at once the 
pride and ornament of cvery country. It 
is true the troops were not allowed to 
pass within the chambers of the palace ; 
but, even so, the mischief carried on 
throughput the galleries was irrepurable, 
for soldiers think of nothing, in times like 
these, put that which concerns thcir own 
immedlate wants, conceiving that they 
onght to burn or destroy any or €very 
thing that lics before them, wautonly in- 
juring or defacing, without the slightest 
shadow of excuse. 
Paradise for Topers. 

Hem-bibere is a small place, in the very 
heart of the Gallician mountains, lying 
iinmediately in our passage through those 
mountains. For the honour of our sol- 
diers, it would have been fur better to 
have gone fifty Jeagues out ot the way, 
than enter it; this, however, was impos- 
sible; there was no other road, no time 
was to be lost; the French were at our 
hecls, and our generals were strungers to 
the eountry. Its name, which imports a 
puradise for thirsty souls, was, in itself, 
sufficient to stamp its guzzling character, 
and was the best possible index to its 
trade. 1t was then, and may be still, for 
all I know to the contrary, a colony of 
wine-bibbers, and a mart of wine. Taverns, 
tlose pest-houses of every nation, abounded 
there. 

After inceessant marchings, night and 
day, here the trbops were halted for some 
breathing time. The wintry wind was 
chiming in our ears, in melancholy cadence. 
Rain fell profusely on our exhausted ranks; 

trified with cold, the most wretched 
1ovel was a palace in our eyes; and, to 
our heartfelt joy, we were, as l said be- 
fore, pat under cover. But dreadfal was 
the consequence of this ill-judged measure. 
Once located there, in the existing state 
of things, the evil was not to be averted. 

A winter's march, through any country, 
has but few attructions, much less in that 
inhospitable waste : our condition, there- 
fore, was, cpmparatively. happiness, when 
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shelter was obtained—shelter that was 
loug and anxiously looked-out for. Be- 
fore the lupsce of many minutes, every 
tenement was erowded ; those who could 
not lodge themselves abovć, took refuge 
in the ceHars, that were, unfortunateły, 
bnt too well stored with u pernicious 
« plack strap,” manufaciured from the 
mountain vine, that grew somewhere in 
the neighbourhood. 

The soldiers, waiting not to broach the 
pipes and barrels in the usual way, stove 
them in at once, or picked the heads out 
with their bayonets; so that, in a little 
time, they were wallowing in the liguor, 
thut (lowed iu black and purple streams 
around them. 'Vhey literally fłoated in 
lakes of wine. Bcing dark when we ar- 
rived, and every one (including the inha- 
bitants) knocked up, it was impossible to 
take precautionary measures, eten had 
we knowu the circumstances of the place. 
The men, once tasting the intoxfcating 
drink, were maddened by its influence, 
and became reckless and unmanageable. 
Some hours passed off in a brutal state of 
retvelry und riot; it seemed a vain at- 
tempt to stop the violent excesses. Now, 
when it was too late, the sad effects of 
putting the troops in such places were 
evident. By daylight, however, forcible 
expulsion was resorted to. Geucrals, their 
stafł, and the provost-<marshal were all 
iu requisition. 

The alarm was sounded—bugles rent 
the air—adjutants, with* a horde of their 
ofiicials, shonted out thcir lungs, until a 
«remnant' was collected. By diut ol 
driving, threatening, flozeing, gibbetirńz, 
everything, in fact, that the wrath of man 
could thiuk of, the horrible saturnalin was 
dissolved ; the intatnated troops were 
hustled on to the assembling at the ont- 
lets, when, pluuging once more into the 
haunts of desolation, the loose and strag- 
gling columus of reeling soldiers urged on 
their weary route. 





TRAVELS IN THE WEST: 
TURNBULL, 


"UB1. 
ESQ., M.A. 


[THrs work is the first of a series of 
volumes on—lst, the Spanish West [udies; 
Znd, the British West I[ndies; Srd, St. 
Domingo, aud the French ang Danis 
West Indies; 4th, British Americas 5th, 
the United?States : all heing the result of 
a two years tour through the above coun- 
tries.  'The present portion of this ex- 
tensive design is Ręy-full of descriptive 
sketches, which denote Mr. Turnbull to boo 
an ucute observer, as well as a clever 
recorder, of the best results of travel. His 
information, geographical, statistical, poli- 
tico-ceonomicaly and historiedl, appears to 
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be of the first class; and the volume is, 
altogether, a valuable storehouse of facts, 
ilustrating the social condition of the very 
important island of Cuba. The work, like- 
wise, pośscsses a coimmanding interest dn 
its umple details of the iniquities of the 
African Slave Trade, and the earnesiness 
and ability with which the author advo- 
cates.the entire abolition of this detest- 
able traffic, the policy of which meusure he 
supports hy incontestable evidence. "The 
volume is appropriately dedicated to the 
Earl of Clarendon, who is knowu to have 
the %abolition of the Slave Trade * very 
much at hea?t ;” and whose enlightened 
administration will, we hope, sucgeed in 
the accomplishment of this benevolent 
oBject. Mr. 'Turnbull, in his preface, 
adverts to some indirect connivance of 
Brtish merchants at the horrible traffic, 
adding" these, it must be admitted, are 

grievous blots on the national escutchcon. 

As long asa single vestige of them remains, 
to jnstity either the tanntsyef our cnemies, 
or the honest reyrets of our friends, we 
can never afford to sit down with tran- 

quillity or eomposure, unde; the disgrace- 

ful inputation. Kvery manof us is bound 

to cxert himself in the cause, us if his per- 

sonal reputation were at stake. From all 

this pollution there is but one way of 
escape. lt is by the suppression of the 

trade, „finally, absolutely, irretrievably."' 

Our further extracts, it will be scen, aim 


ut variety and concentration. |] ś 
e 


3he Folante Carriage. 


The saddle, or the*peeuliar carriage of 
the island, the vołanie, forms the only 
means of conveyance in a country where 
the roads ure so eminenfly execrable, No 
written description we had previously read 
of the rołante had been able to give usa 
satisfactory idea of it. 

'The wheels of the rolante are placed so 
wide apart, that it is next to impossible to 
overturn it, even m ruts where an ordinary 
carriage would disuppear. The wheels 
tllemselves are always, at least, six feet, 
and some that [ have measured have proved 
even seven fect, in diurneter. The shafts 
areeproportionally long ; indeed, so long, 
that a second horse might be placed be- 
twecn the croupe of the first and tie body 
of the carriage. "The body is syspended on 
C-springs, also very wide apart; and is 
hung so low between the shafts that the 
heads of (He traveljers are always a foot 
or two below the level of the upper sec- 
tion of the whecls. » . 

In the city ot the Ilavana there is a 
police* regulation, directing that no more 
than one hofse shall he attached to these 
carriages, whethef public or private, within 
%e walls; but, in the country, of course, 
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such a regalation would be impracticable. 
One out-rigger is always added to the left. 
on which the calesero is mounted, instead 
of riding the shaft-horsc, as is the invari- 
afle custom in the Havana. Where the 
rouds are worse than usual, or where more 
atate is thought necessary, a second out- 
riggyer is attached on the right hand side. 
'The qudtrin is a mere variety of the volante, 
the one having a fixed, and the other a 
movcable top. The całesero, particularly 
in towns, is usually dressed in a very smart 
livery, resembling, in some degree, the 
gayest of the French postillions ; but, 
instend of his enormous boots, wearing 
long black gaiters, with silver buckles to 
his shoes; the buckles of the harness 
beiny often of the same precious metale 

This system of three horses abreast is 
that usually adopted by the native gentry 
of the island of St. Domingo. In that 
island, even in their heaviest field-wagons, 
a leader is never to be seen; although it 
is not uncommóh in the plains of the Cul 
de Sac, or I.eogane, to find two horses or 
mules attached to the pole of a two- 
wheeled wagon, with a bar, like that of 
a curricle, across, and an out-rigger on 
cither side, making, in all, four animala 
abreast. 

Guns ń ln Paichnus. ' 

These guns, which are now very gene- 
rally adopted in the British, as well as the 
Krcnch service, and that of the United 
States, are, perhaps, the most formiqable 
warlike instruments of moders invention. 
"That on board the /2ee, we had umgple 0p- 
portunity of examining. Its length, [ 
think, was not less than foartcen fect; 
and its bore was so considerablc as to 
admit of a hollow shot, which, when 
charged. wcighed eighty-four pounds En- 
glisb, but which, had it been solid, would 
have reached the extraordinary pondero- 
sity of 140 pounds. The weight of the 
whole machine, with its carriage, and tbe 
powerful pivot on which it turned, so as to 
traverse round nearly three-fourths of the 
cirele, was equal, as we were assured, to 
no bess than eight tons. On board the 
Dee it was placed in the after part of the 
ship, and was provided with a circular 
railway, to diminish the frietion in turn- 
ing it. * - a" 

A few nódnths before, at tbe time of my 
visit to Fort Royal, Martinique, which has 
since been the scene of such aalamentable 
catastrophe, the Fre£ch admiral, De la 
Bretonniere, was.good enough to invite me 
on board his crack frigate, La Didon, carry- 
ing at that timę, on two decks, sixty-four 
guns, of various culibre, although rated 
only at sixty, for the purpose of pointing 
out to me the tremendous power which his 
four gnns, d la Pai rhaus. could be made 
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to exercise. On board the Dido, these 
guns were placed on the lower deck, (but 
not turning on a pivot as on bdhrd the 
Dee,) two on ęither side, as near as p 
ble, *amidships ; and, as the admiral ex- 
plained to me, they were Żalculated, 
although the experiment had not then been 
tried, by the bursting of the shot or shell, 
after being embedded in the side or wall of 
the enemy's ship, to which it might be 


, opposed, to make a hole between wind and 


water, not less than three feet in diameter. 
I am not sufficiently acqnainted with the 
power of these formidable PEACE to 
be able toform an opinion of the accuracy 
of Admiral de la Bretonnióre's calculation ; 
but there can be very little doubt that in 
the next naval war with which mankind 
mauy be afflicted, its issue will, in a great 
rheasure, depend on the application of the 
steam engine to purposes of navigation, 
in combination with this new and terrible 
invention. 
Living in Cuba. 

Tbe social habits of the people in this 
part of the island, Santiago, bear a stronger 
resemhblance to those of Port-au-Hrince, 
and the other great towns of St. Domingo, 
than to the system adopted in the capital. 
The principał meal of the duy, by some 
called a dinner, and hy others a breakfast, 
is usually served at twelve o'clock. Atthe 
Jlavana, the peninsalar cnstom prevails of 
dining at three in the afternoon, and after- 
wards indulying in the siesła. The old 
Spaniards, in facet, divide thcir four-and- 
twenty hours into two little days, which, 
as far as eating or sleeping is concerned, 
are made to resemble each otkier as nearly 
as possible. As soon us they awake iu 
the morning, they must have their erust of 
bread, and thcir tiny cup of chocolate, 
which they find sufficient to sustain them 
till the hour of dinner, of which they make 
a heurty meal.  Hlere the first of the two 
little days may be said to end; and, after 
the siesfa, the cerust of brend und the cho- 
colate are repeated, leaving anotlerinter- 
val of abstinence from five o'clock till mid- 
night, when thćy eat a hearty supper, 
resembling, in all respects, their three 
o'clock dinner, and go once more to bed, 
setting at open defiance the old rhyming 
Latin muxim :— 

"Ex ma4pna coeną stomacho fit maxima poena, 

Ut sis nocte levis, sit tibi coena brevis. 
After dinner comes the paseoand the inter- 
change of visits, those of ceremony being 
reserved for the saint» days, of the first 
order, the Fiestas de dos Uruces. When 
*the ordinary resources of music, dancing, 
and conversation. are found insufficient to 
fill up the evening, the people of the 
Havana havę the same pablic funcions to 
go to as in the great cities of the Penin- 
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sula, the theatre, the opera, or the Corrida 
de Toros. 


Lady Smokers. 


Every individual on board tlie Grande 4n- 
tilla, man, Woman, and child, used tobaeco 
incessantly, in cvery form but the abomin- 
able one of chewing, and its concomitant 
expectoration, an atrocity reserved for our 
brethren of North America. The married 
ladies, several of them the wivesof officers 
of. some rank in the army, smoked openly 
and undisguisedly, preferring, in gencral, 
that strong sort of tobucco which is madę 
up into cigars, in the form called the Long 
Tom, some five or six inches in length. 
'The young ladies make their maiden essay 
with the cigardło, which consists of a very 
small portion of the much cherished weed, 
of the mildest possible flavour, wrappede 
up in paper, prepared for the purybse, by 
dipping it in a solution ot alum, just strong 
enough to prevent it from burstinge into 
flame, or wasting away faster than the 
semi-pulverised tobaceo contained in it. 
It is but fair to add, that in the first cireles 
at the Ilavana, as at the court of her Ca- 
tholie Majesty, ladies, young or old, of the 
highest rank, are as free from this indal- 
gence as in other parts of the world. The 
Mexican ladies are evidently more devoted 
to this habit than their fuir sisters of the 
Peninsula. 


„l Slave Proprietor's Family. 


When a stranger visitse the town resi- 
dence of a Cuba proprietor. he finds the 
tumily surronnded by a little colony of 
slaves of cvery variety of complexionę 
from cbony to alabaster. Most of them 
have been born in the house, have grown 
with the growth of the family, and are, 
perhaps, the foster brothers or foster sisters 
of the master or bis children. In such 
cireumstanceś, it would be surprising if un 
uncivilised barbarian were to treat them 
harshly; and for a Spanish, and much 
more for a Creole, master to do so. imbued 
as he is with all the warmth of the social 
afłections, is totally out oś the question. 
"These long retinues of domestics are kept 
up, by some, from anidle love of pageantry, 
but, by others, from the more honourable 
desire of not partinę with those bornunder 
their roof, and, for that reason, bcarin$ 
their name ; as it is the practice iń Cuba, 
and in othere słave countries into wlich 
Africans are imported, for the first pe 
prietor, whether his title be acquired by 
purchase or inheritance, to hestow his own 
„.patronymic, together with a Christian 
name, on his slave, whether an imported 
Bozal or an infant Creole, at the time when 
the indispensable ceremony of baptism is 
performed. s > 
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Herne's Oak. 


WHEREFVORE doth young Imagination boast . 
Creative powers ; it what is worshipp'd most, 

Most lov'd,—she cannot rescue from decay, 

And give to natural age a second day? : 
Recall green Windsor's glades—tlie voice that spoko 
In strajns mmmortal of the * HuNTER'śs OAK;” 
And let her to thus aged tree, which now 


« Stands like a skeleton with lecafless bough, 


(Spoil of a hundred winters,) let her brinę 
Garlands, and deck its wither'd arms with Sprink ; 
And.let the vernal lark above it sing. 
Shoot forth, ye leaves, where bees in summer dwell; 
Ye breezes, of its ancient glories tell. £ 
When on the tur? were tiny footsteps seen, 
And with her elvish brood the Fairy Queen 
Damced in light morrice on the mconlight gPeen ; 
Then there was mask aud mnstrelsy :-—the.light 
Of hurrying tapers glitterinę through the night. 
And, hark ! what sudden peats of laughter shake ; 
What vizards strange are peeping from the brake! 
"Twas thus insulted Love, so nays thq song, 
With witty mockery reveng'd its wronę, 
Thus punish'd * smful Phantasie,*—the fire 
Of lust, that's * kindled by unchaste desire .” 
Oh! then, the frolics of those dayągrecall, 
Laugh at the baffied knight's unscemly fall; 
And let the * HuNTrkEw's OAK” revive again, 
Drawing a second youth (ram SKAKSPEARE'S pen. 
J. M, Gentleman's Mugazine. 
In the burial-ground of the Dutch Jews, BRiethnal- 
green :— 
«S$ earch England or the universe around, 
A doctress so complete cannot be fonnd ; 
M edicines prepar'd from herbs remove each ill, 
P erfect great cures, and proclaim her skill: 
S ome hundreds her assistance frequent claim— 
O ften ttcorded by the trump of fame: 
N ow, reader, see if you can tell her name.” 


Szłkworms.—A Mr. Rhegni has a cocoonery a£ 
Germańftown, near Philadelphia, where he has fed, 
this season, 2,800,000 of worms, and has 400,000 
mulberryARrees growing. He,is about planting sixty 
acrcs more; and, the year after next, he calculates 
on feeding 15,000,000 of wonns. 

French-Knglish,—The celcbrated Mrs. Thiek- 
nesse undertook to construct a Jctter, every word of 
which should be French, yet no Frenchinan should 
be able to read it; while an illiterate Englishman 
or English-woman should decipher it with case. 
Here follows a specimen ot -this jeu de moł :—* Pre, 
Dire Sistre„comme and se us, and pass the de here 
if yeux cannc, and chat tu my dame, and dine here ; 
and yeux mai go to the faire if yeux plaise, yeux 
mai have fiche, muttin, porc, buter, foule, hair, 
fruit, pigeon, olives, sallette, for ure diner, and ex- 
cellent te, cafe, port vin, and liqueurs; and tell ure 
bette and poll to comme; and Ile go tu the faire 
and visite the Baron. But if yeux dont comme tu 
us, Ile go to ure house and see oncle, and se houe 
he doeq: for mi dame ses he bean ill; but doux 
comme, mi dire yeux canne ly here yeux nos—if 
yeux love musique yeux mai have the harp, lutte, 
or viol keere.—Adicu, mi dir sistre.” o 


a Begin at the Beginning.—Lord Broughagm once 


publicly declared, in the Court of Chancery, that f 
he had to recommence his legal studies, he would 
begin as a clerkńn an attorney's oflice. y 

Ancient Baths.—M. Brefin, of Autun; in France, 
has recently discovered the remąins of some cxten- 
sive ancient baths, near the Roman road which ran 


gefrom Ceduleum to Augustodunum ; and near them 


an abundan$ hotsprinę, the water ogwhich contains a 
large proportion gf carbonate of magnesia; and 
which spring, probably, gerved to supply the baths. 
Several coins, of Nero, Vespasian, Constantine, and 
latąr emperors, were also found. 
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Past Piec.—ln the window of a resłaurant, at 
Paris, was lately to be scen a pdłć monstre, six fcet 
in length, eighteen inches in width, and the same in 
height; it contained ten hares, ten turkeys, four 
legs of vealę four legs of pork, four Bayonne hams, 
dnd fifty partridyes; its weight was 500 pounds, 
and it required fifteen hours' baking. 

Junenite Ofendcrs.—By returus to Parliament, it 
appears that the average number of offenders, under 
sixtcen years of uge, is, in ktedol sry one in 
seven ; in Kent, one in eight ; in Middlesex, one in 
six; and in all England, one in ten. 

The Siate Equpuge Of the Queen of Spain is very 
Ruperb: the carriagcs are loaded with ornaments$ 
which recal to mind the gorgeous age of Louis XIV.; 
and the (Queen's coach is drawn by six white horses, 
thęir heads caparisoned with white feather$, and 
the harness glittering with gold. < When we consi- 
der the political troubles of Spain, thns state resem- 
bles bcthg * perked in a golden glister.” e 

The Wost-Office Stamped Covers for letters are 
nearly ready; the penny cnvelope is of a blug co- 

* lour; the heavier ofńes, brownisht; and the slip, 


which ,may be attached to any cover, is square- , 


shaped : eachę bears a inedałlion of the Queen. 

The New Comel.—in consequence of the great 
inelination of the orbit of thrs comet, it will, pioba- 
bly, continue visible to astronomers, in the cvenings, 
during the paduge of its perhelion, or the tme 

śwhen it attains its nearest approach to the sun, 
which will be on March 11, about midnight —/4r. 
Woolhonse > Times. 

Railway beKcecn London and, Paris.— The French 
government have commenced improvements m the 
port of Calais, by constructing a new floating basin 
for shipping, and a large reservoir, to be flłed at 
high water, for deepening the entrance to the bar- 
bour. "These improvements are very irpportant; 
for, even supposinę the line of railway to be coin- 
plete, the communication between London and 
Paris could not be made regular, unless the ports of 
Dover and Calais were made accessible in evciy tide. 


African Slave Trade.—There are men of large 
capital, at this hour resdent in Loqdon, wita, in the 
full enjoyment of the rights and franchiges of Eng- 
lishmen, do not serupłe to enrich themselves, under 
cover of a foreign partnership, by supplying the 
actual slave-dealer with the means of carrying on 
his ruthless war of exterminatiun agaiust the Afri- 
can race; and, many of our manufucturers and 
merchants are accuscd, not altogether without cause, 
of reaping a disgraceful profit from the fabication 
and sale of articles of exchange, cxclusively em- 
ployed in this trade in human fiesh—Zturnbul's 
Travels. ż 

Periodicał Literature of Cuba.—There are eight 
newspapers published in the island, of which four 
are daily. "There are also pubłished at the Havana, 
several magazines; as the Ałbum, the Marżposu, 
the Sżempriviva, the Carlera, «nd the Memortas de 
ła Real Sociedad Patriotica. 

*The dtscovery of Coal in Cuba promises to he of 
immense advantage to the sugar-planters, boder- 
makers, and other workers in iron. Butf at pre- 
sent, the roads in the jsłand are so bad, that this 
coal, found at the surface ot thg soil, inalevcl coun- 
vry, wtihin ten miles of the Havana, is «nódble $ 
entertnto Łompetition, upon equal terms as to price 
with the produce of the deepest mines in England, 

„translupped at Livernool, and convcyed there by 
land-carriage, and landęd on the %rharfs of the Ha- 
vana, after a voyage Óf, at least, 4,000 małes— 
Tarnbult, % j . 

Waterłoo.—ln the Peninsula, should you have a 
W stuck before yuur nane n the little red book, tląg 
distinetion wilkcover a multitude of sina  Notwith- 
standing all that has been saideand sung about it, 
Waterloo was but one great ebattle—one hard days 
work, wherein ils mapuitude consisted as muchin 
the number of comtatants on either side, as ie the 
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desperation of the combat ; the same result, thouel 
on a smaller scale, where tbe parties were equal or 
nearly so, would have taken place between Jesser 
bodies, and the obstinacy of the 'strugfde propor 
tionally great, with consequences just as fatal to 
thoge engaged. Major J. Patterson. 


Raiway in Cuba -—No similar worję exists within 
the tropics. As yet, the tunnel is only large enough 
for a single train of carriages, beinę fowteen feet 
wide, by „ixteen fcet high, and 325 feet in length. 

Phosphorescent Insecis are numerous in Cuba; 
and a dozen of thc large kind, cailed the Cocuyo, 
when inelosed in a cage, will emit so 1nuch light, of 
a brilliant grecn colour, as to enable you to read by 
it. The late clever and eccentric Mr. Joseph, ot Tri- 
nidad, is stated to have written several volumes by 
this light. "The insects may he preserved alive, for 
three months or more, provided they are frequently 
bathed, and their favourite food, a piece of sugar- 
cane stripped of its bark, is renewed, ut least, daily. 
—Twrnbult s Trarels. 

Cżyurs.—The steady demand for the exquisite 
cigars of Puerto Principe and the Iłavana, and the 
snuł, of Cuba, has led to the enactment ot laws and 
regiatipns, prohibiting the exportation of tobaccu 
in the leaf, so as to establish a new manufacturing 
monopoly. 

ThE Plantain—The value and importance of the 
plantain may be judgcd of by the estimate formed 
of it by the most intełligent agricuł(urists in the 
island of Cuba ; who state, that 600 plantaims will 
maintain a whole family, of ten individuals, and 
that a cabełłaria of ground, ot tłnrty two acres, will 
ailord sufhcient nourishment fo) 100 persons al the 
year round. 

The Cuba Hound.—The bloodhound employed in 
former times in pursuit of the unfortunate aboriyines, 
and more recently to check the wandenngs of the 
negrocs, is not a native of the island, although 2t 
usually bcars the name of the Cuba błoodhound 
Specimens of this variety of the dop may be seen 
in the * gardens” of the Zoological Society. 

The Harbout af the Hacaua assumes the form of 
the ace of clubs, tte entrance being the handle, and 
the three internal bays Its sides. At the entrance 
is a ligbthoune, with rellecting lamps, with a revolv 
ing lycht, which may be sec» at twenty-five miles' 
distance 

India Scy.—Cassava juice, reduced to a glutinons 
cssence, was formerły much esteemed at Denierara, 
as an ingredicnt in the celebrated pepper-pot. The 
flavour of this essence resembles so strongły the 
same solu by the orhnen of London under the name 
of Indian Soy, that Mr. Tumnbull is persuaded the 
Soy must be a preparation from it. "The tmcest Soy 
is brought from Japan and China, and is made from 
a peculiar bean. 

Oysier Grove.—lTn Cuba, oysters may frequentlv 
be seen hanging like fruit from the branches of tbe 
mangrove, a trec which gidles the coasta of most 
of the West Indię islands A 

Mountain-Farms. —1n the Mimalayas, are cul. 
tivated fields, and crops of cotn, at hcights of fiom 
14,000 to 16,000 feet above the levelof the sca; and 
fliocks of sheep, and tribes of Tartar shepherdn, 
with their dogs and horses, find their subsistenece at 
*hese stupendous elevations. 

Gillihgwaler, who wrote the Ilistory of Lowes- 
toffe, and his brother, ulike No 10 antiquarian 
lore, lived in the above town, śflud never 1ose, Or 
aspired to rise, bcyond the hnamble occupation of 
country barber, till Edmund 1emoved to Jlarleston, 
and added to his stoch qf combs, razors, wigs, au 
blocks, a smal] stock of boohs. 
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THE GLASGOW CEMETERY. 


CEMETERIES, Or burying-grounds, *in 
imitation of Pere la Chaise, at Paris,” 
as the phrase runs, have, at length, been 

«established in, or adjoining, the principal 
towns in the kingdom. The reprehensible 
practice of burying in churches and pent- 
up churchyards is gradually falling into 
discontinnance, for the more healthful 
enstom of interment in fine open ceme- 
teries, which present interesting specimens 
of landscape-gardening, with architecturdi 
and seulptural embellishments of no mean 
pretensions, London, in a few years, 
will become belted with sach pieturesque 
burigl-grounds. Already, instead of sym- 
pathy with the dead being denied by the 
unsifhtly locked gate, these rural dotmi- 
tories, are, under proper regulations, 
opened to the respectable portion of the 
public. 'Ple ancients, we know, placed 
their sumptuous tombs by the road-side ; 
that the *Śżste, wiator,” should appeal to 
the living imthe fall tide of their activity ; 
and this almost universal admission to 
our new cemeterics may have a similarły 
beneficial jafłuence upon thc public mind.* 


* Qur estcemed friend, Sir Richard Phillips, 
in his Mornings Walk from London to Kew, 
eloquently rebukes this practice of locking up 
churchyards, on finding that of Barnes thus shut. 
He says: "I found the gate locked, and was told it 
was ncver opened, except during service. I confcss 
I was not pleased with this regulatiof, because it 
appeared to sęver the affections of the living from 
thcir proper syrupathy with the dead. 1 have felt 
in the same manner in regard to the enGosed ce- 
imeferies of the metropolis : thcy ecparate the dead 
too abruptly from surviviną friends argl relatives. 
Grief seeks to indulge itscif unobserved; it desires 
to be unrestrained by forms and hours, and to vent 
itself in perfect solitude. The afflicted wife longs 
to weep over the grave of her husband; the 
husband to visit the grave of a beloved wife; and 
the tender mother seeks the spot endeared by the 
remains of her child: but they cannot submit to 
the formality of asking permission, or allow their 
griefs to be intruded upon by strange attendantw. 
Ruch tributes to our unsophisticateda feelings are, 
however, denied by the locks, bolts, and walls of 
the metropolitan cemeteries. The practised grave- 
digger wonders at the indulgence of unavailing woe ; 
the unconscious tenants of his domain possess no 
peculiar claims on his sympathy ; he cannot con- 
cejive how any can be felt by others; and, if he 
kfant permission to enter, it must be for some 
cause more urgent, and more apparent, than that 
of hewailing over a grave! Did it never occur, 
however, to the clergymen who superintend these 
depositories of mortal ty, that more respect is due 
to the fcelings of survivors? ls it necessary, for 
any arideft purpose, that the gates should be lock 
at any time, or for more than a faw hours in the 
night? And, if even this privation be suffered, 


* merely from the fcar of resurrection-men, is it not 


due to the best feelifys of our nature, that the 
severest punishrpent should attach to the crime of 
stealing dead bodles? What can now be learnt of 
anatomy, which cannof be found in books ang 
models, or bez taught in the dissecżien of mur- 
derere? i would, therefore, rążher bury a detected 
resurrection-man, alive, ith the body he might be 
stealing, than shut out he living from all com- 
munion with the dead, and fcom ail the sympąthies 
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The Cemetery at Glasgow (or, as Mr. 
Strang names it, in an elegant little de- 
scription of it, the * Necropojis Glus- 
guensis,') oecupies the site of the Mer- 
chants' House property, adjoining the 
całhedral. <* This cemeteryz' observes 
Dr. Dibdin, in his Northeru Tour, (to 
which treasurable work we are multi- 
plying our obligations,) **has heen but 
of recent establishment, and is likely to 
be most generally and liherally supported. 
Its site is imposing ; rising above the 
cathedral, and including an area of many 
acres. To make atonement for former 
negligences of the illustrious dead, SŚcot- 
land, in the Calton Hill of Edinburgh, 
and the Cemetery of Glasgow, is endea- 
vouring to rekindle the dying emhers of 
her philosophers, poets, and reformers. 
In this cemetery, stands the lofty and 
somewhat astounding statue of John 
Knox, who looks terrible even in stone, It 
was, a grand, and, peradvcuture, a proud, 
day for Glasgow, when the first stone of 
this statue was laid ; but, while I respect 
the feeling, I much question, if not con- 
demn, the źaste which led to the udoption 
of such a monument. It is intrusive, from 
its height ;— having the air of atriumphant 
pillar to the meinory of a warrior or a 
stutesman. At any rate, such a statue 
and pedestal belong not to a place cou- 
secrated to the ashes of the dead. Anu- 
logons to this monument, in size, form, 
and obtrusiveness, is the statue to the 
memory of thę late editor of a periodical 
journal, entitled The Protestant. * * * It 
was soothing, in opposition to this colossal 
+vulgarity, to see little plats of earth, en- 

circled by delicate iron railing, teeming 
with fłowers—with a cinerary vase or two, 
and sculptured emblems of mortality. 
These were very chaste and classical me- 
morials. 'The very entrance to this ce- 
metery, over a bridge, across a river 
bestrid by one of the most elegant arches 
of stone ever witnessed, is full of classical 
feeling. (David Hamilton, Esq. is the 
architect.) Mr. Bryce, an architect of 
Glasgow, has erected a facade, of the 
time of our' James I., of which the 
opposite plate, (the original of the pre- 
fixed Engraving,) is a faithful copy ; and 
it must p zaj that he has bcen sin- 
4gularly happy in all its component parts. 
You etter (ronih the arch of this facade ; 
and almost every step aftprwards is in 
ascent. From the summit of the hill, I 
learnt that a view of Ben Lomond might 
be obtained on a faqourable day. 

* In one corner, at the extremity of the, 
burial-ground, is a portion set apart for 
the intermeni of Jews. A large iron gate 


and lessons addressed to the heart and under” 
standing by*their unrestricttu! intercourse.” 
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is at the entrance of it, with some lines, 
from Iord Byron's Childe Harold, ap- 
plicable żo the peculiar and yet un- 
converted race, who are here carried to 
their long homes. A strearh, or smąll 
river, washąa the lower part of this place 
of interment; asthe Jews always resort 
to ablutions in their funeral rites. Upon 
the whole, this cemetery reflects great 
credit ón the good feeling, good sense, 
and good taste, of the worthy citizens of 
(rlasgow.” 

The ground is cleverly planted ; and, it 
seems, from Mr. Strang's little volume, 
that a sum of money, little short of «£150, 
is appropriated for the purchase of shrubs, 
wild flowers, Śe., for the general purposes 
of the cemetery. Among the items and 
charges, is £25 for 1,000 yews; .£16: 3s. 
4d. tor 1,000 hollies; <£5 for 100 rho- 
dodendrons; and .£25 for cypressex, ce- 
dars, Śze. : also, „£12: 10s. for 500 ivy, rose, 
honcysuckle, clematis, Xe., to cover 2n- 
appropriated rocks ; and .£12: 10s. for 500 
Portugal laurels, 
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SOME PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF 
MR. PIMONY SKUFFLE. 


(Concluded from page 358.) 


A covNTRY village! what visions of 
delight do the rurality-seeking inhabitants 
of London couple with the idea of a resi- 
dence in that almost terra incoguita !— 
what a pleasing illusion is dispelled when 
they get to live there. Itsspetty jealou- 
sies ; its twaddling round of small visiting ; 
its deplorably uninteresting and injurious 
gossip ; its prying curiosity and ill-naturcd 
comparisons ; its erouching spirit of de- 
pendance, and guarded caution of * neigh- 
hours” cyes;” and its rulers and domina- 
tors, who prefer acting the storks amongst 
the frogs-—the monarchs of a set of clowns, 
to being the unheeded nobodies of a Lon- 
don circle. ; 

There is one blessing attendant upon a 
residence in the country, which the inha- 
bitants of the great metropolis cannot 
enjoy. Should you require advice, should 
you be undecided how to act In any afłair 
of importance, elosely touching yourself, 
you can apply to your neighbours. Rest 
assured thcy are better, far better in- 
formed of the state of your concerns than 
A are yourself; and their careful minds 
iave studied eaery bcaring of your case, 
long before you yourself thought about it. 
So it chanced with Mr. Pimony Skuffie. 
As soon as the stiffnessef a new acquaint- 
anceship began to wear off, his constant 
visits to Mr. Sparrow 's furnished fresh 
themes for the good people of Chortur- 
mut, to discuss at the little tea-and-turn- 
out cożeries that they %o liked to indalge in. 
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Miss Pinkey, the old maid, who paid the 
widow lady fifty-five pounds a year for her 
board, which sum the old lady was glad to 
receive, ** because agreeable socięty and 
a cheerful hóme were required, more than 
remuneration,” lived nearly opposite to 
Mr. Sparrow's, and, consequently, was 
enabled to keep a correct account of Pi- 
mony's wisits; whilst the old lady's maid 
nsed to walk home from mecting, on a 
Sunday night, with Mrs. Sparrow's mnid, 
ahd, having tompared notes all the while, 
used to rctuil all she had heard while 
she laki the eloth for supper, and put tlę 
pickled cabbage out of the big brown jar 
that was kept in the side closet, into liżtle 
crockery leaves adorned with the dear old 
blue pattern of three tiny mandarins with- 
out legs, going over a bridge ; und another 
«amnusing himself, in a species of floating 
dog-kennel, on the water, and twb double- 
tailed birds fighting at the top. Now, all 
this tuken into consideration, Pimony was 
reported to be in love, engageceand about 
to be married; nay, he was personally 
congratulated before such an idea had 
thoroughly entered his head, mych to the 
annoyance of the old woman who super- 
intended his domestic concerns ; entertajn- 
ing, as she did, in common with all her 
class, an intense horror of a new mis- 
tress beinr brought home, to see how 
much Dorset butter and moist sugar was 
consuined a-week in the kitchen, and what 
became of all the cold roast beef that 
went out of the parlour the day before. 
There ig, however, an old saying, as 
vulgar as old, and as true hs vulgar, which 
vteaches us, that * there is never a splash of 
mnd, but some sticks ;” and so, at last, the 
reports of Mr. Skuflle's attachment to 
Miss Sparrow, although vague and exag- 
gorated, were built on some slight found- 
ation of truth ; the rest was all the Jlath 
and plasterpf imagination. He had cer: 
tainly commmenced a series of frequent 
visits to the worthy farmer's, and he had 
even invited them back tolerably often, in 
return, to his house; and, by some unac- 
countable attraction, equally mysterious 
as the electro-magnetism, or some other 
polytechgie mystery, he always found him- 
self next to Emma at table, or at her side 


„as they walked about the garden. The 


ma Sparrow, and the two * plajn And 
Amiable * daughters, were miracles of ma- 
nagement, in this respect. They never 
interfered with tie tóże-d-fćfes, but always 
withdrew, with the most a. in- 
tention, when Pimony and the young lady 
were in conversation. Or if there was a 
gipsying pary formed to the Sheepleas, 
or any other romańtic spot at a small dis- 
tance from Chorturrńut, Mr. Skuffle wax 
always requested to drive Emma in the 
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gig, * because she did not like going in the 
wagon much,” which dislike ufforded her 
mother an opportunity of descanting on 
her daughter's genteel notions and refined 
«ideas ; Mut this was to Pimony in confi- 
dence. 

What with perpetually hcaring Emma's 
praises sung by Mrs. Sparrow, and cho- 
rused by her daughters ; what with żurninp 
over the leaves of her musie-book every 
time she sat down to her piano; what 
with everybody Jo telling hirk 
how amiable and good a wife she would 
make—what a perfect treasure shedwould 
be to any young Iman, Blr. Skufłle, at 
last, believed it himself. His attentions 
became more marked as the attentiorfs of 
the family redoubled ; and in a few weeka 
he became, in reality, the accepted tover 
of Miś» Emma Sparrow. 

But there was one thing very strange 
in the progress of hiu courtship. On his 
first acqualntance, the lady had perfectl 
sanubbed hizg ; in fact, sbe was barely civil, 
to the terrible discomfiture of her ma- 
nóeuvring mamma ; but, after a short time, 
and all of a sudden, she became altogether 
as polite: this change Mr. Skuffle attri- 
buted toe her gradual perception of his 
nascent good qualities bursting into ex- 
istence, in which idea her mother joined; 
congratulating herself, at last, hot snugly 
and comfortably the whole affuir had been 
conducted, and what a blessing it was, 
that it would now be all over between her 
daughter and Tom Bankes—the ręntipole, 
sporting, house-forbidden £elative. before 
alluded to. New that all her"anxieties 


on that score were removed, and herq 


daughter had actnalły fixed the wedding- 
day, the good lady walked out with the 
air of u mother who had done her duty; 
noticing, in the most patronizing »tyle, 
those ludies she chanced to meet in th 
village, whose plans upon Mr. Skafłle had 
failed, and whose daughters were still 
single. 

As soon as the day of days was deter- 
mined upon, all was bnstle and eonfusion 
at Mr. Sparrow's. Fvery young woman 
4n the rillage, capable of holding a needle, 
was engaged to work for the family during 
three weeks, coming every morning and 
departing every evening; both the mantna- 
makers were overdone with orders; apd 
such a' rag-fair of shreds and patches % 
the whole house presented was never seen. 
All sorts of fashion-books were procured 
from the librariah's, at the county town, 
distant somessix miles, filled with pictures 
of elegant ladies, fourin a rew, holding pa- 
rasols. bouquets, fans, and leaning aguinit 
harps. possessiug such śeet, waists, and 
little round under4ipe as are met with 
onły in works of that kind: and, over 


€ animal in an instant. 
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them, on the same page, were scores of 
head-dresses and bonnets, with patterns for 
habit-shirts, chemisettes. pelerines, and 
all the rest of that tribe of articles which 
tortured collars, with tails and wings, are 
forced to assume. Then, the linendraper 
was running in and out the house all day 
long, with a yard measure and a paper 
parcel each time; and taking back the 
accounts of the bride's dress to the people 
who were waiting for grocery at his other 
counter, which he served in such a hurried 
manner as fully to account for the small 
Inmps of batter on the book-muslins, lard 
on the lace, and tallow on tle fud/e, dabs 
of which were constantly adhering. Old 
Mr. Sparrow, who took the least interest 
of all the family in the proceedings, was 
almost worried out ot his life with pro- 
posals, and queries, and suggestions ; so 
that, wt last, he was comnpelled to betake 
himself to the cart-shed, in order to enjoy 
his spipe, first tuking the precantion to 
turn a bull loose in the straw-yard, to pre- 
vent people from crossing it, and thus to 
secure himself from all intrusion. 
« * w * * 

It was the night before the bridal. and 
the time was about half-past eleven. The 
lights in the long one-storied cluster of 
buildings, that constituted Mr. Sparrow's 
farm, were gradually disappearing, one by 
one, as the inmates of the chambers. from 
whose window their rays procecded, were 
successively retiring to rest. All was 
hushed in thę still deep silence of the 
country, broken only by the distant bay 
of the sheep-dog, or the occasional stamp 
of horses in the stable, as Tom Bankes, 
armed with a piece of ruw meat and u 
cudgel, noiselessly opened the farm-gate, 
and crossed the yard towards the house, 
keeping as closely as possible in the shade 
of the buildings. But the old house-doę 
was wide awake, if everybody else slnm- 
bered; and, starting from the old tub, which 
formed his house, hegan a loud bark, as he 
recognised Tom's figure approaching in 
the indistinet light. ** Lay down, Wolf;" 
said Tom, a3 he boldly advayced towards 
him. * The, there-- good dog: soh! old 
boy, don't you know me?” and, stooping 
down, he patted the dog's sides, and gave 
him the piece of meat, which qnieted the 
It was well he did, 
for Mr. Sparrow heard the alarm, and. 
opening the casement of, his chamber, 
protruded his head, enveloped in one ot 
those dreadfully unromantic conical cot- 
ton nighteaps, with the idea of which we 
always associate a farce, or an execution. 

« Who's there?” cried the farmer. No 
one, of course, answered ; and Tom ercuched 
down behind the dog-kennel, which was, 
unluckilę, in the fullegleam of the moou- 
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light, until Mr. Sparrow, satisfied no 
thieves were approaching, drew hack his 
head. * 

As soon as all was again quiet, he crept 
across the lawn, and, gently dragging an 
iron rollingspin over the grassowhich came 
quite close to the house, with the excep- 
tion of «u narrow flower-bed, rested its 
handle against the wall; and then, stand- 
ing on its body, was enabled to tap lightly 
against the window, on a level with his 
head, from whence a light in the interior 
was plainly visible, although the blind 
was down, and a curtain carefully drawn 
across. The summons was heard, and tbe 
next moment Emma Sparrow's fair hand 
opened the little diamond-paned casement. 

Now, it is very likely the fairer portion 
of our readers (if we are so honoured— 
and we trust we are,) would like very much « 
to know what the conversation wa$ś, that 
censued between Tom Bankes and the 
young lady. If this be the case, we are 
sorry to disappoint them; but we are not 
going to reveal it. Firstly, it would be a 
great breach of confidence and hbonourable 
scerecy On Our part; and, secondly, the 
conversation betwcen a gentleman of 
fivc-and-twenty and a pretty girl of eigh- 
teen. must be of that particularly edifying 
nature, especially by moonlight and alone, 
that we could not do fuir justice to it upon 
paper. Their dialogue, however, lasted 
a very long tine— quite long enough to 
have given them both very bad colds in 
the bead ; and, tfrequently,*Emma pointed 
to a light, visible, through the trees, in the 
distance, which proved that Mr. Skuflie 
still continued to watch by the midnight4 
oil—no, the midnight metallic wiek, that 
burut before him; and then they both 
laughed, until Emma intimated to Fom the 
vicinity of her father's bed-room, and so 
subdued the merriment. Strange conduct 
this was for a young lady, the night before 
her marriage, and with another persbn too ; 
but this was not all. When Tom took his 
leave, he shook hands a great many times ; 
and, ut last, raising himself up with both 
hands, like the little Mr. Pickwicks in the 
sand toys, before they tuhble over the 
pole, elevated his head above the sill of 
the window, and brought his face so close 
to Emma's, that their lips ; but what 
aught else on earth coułd Tom do under 
such circumstances ? At this period, how- 
ever, the roll8r, not being secured against 
the wall, rolled away, and the iron handle 
rattled down the flints that faced the front 
of the house. The next moment, the 
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which performances were as siinultaneous 
as if the actors had becn a set of puppets, 
put in motion by the palliny of one string. 

« What a stupid ass I have heen"' mut- 
tered 'Tom to himself, as he gilined thee 
road ; * after having been here every 
night for nearly a month, to finish with 
such an uproar at last !”” | 

" . « a 

The eventful morning arrived ; and great 
was the excitement umongst the usually 
quiet inhabitanf(s of Chorturmut. To quote 
the words of our respected contemporaries, 
the weekly provincial press, * the day was 
ushered in by sthe bells ringing a merty 
peal,” a process, in the present case, 
somewhat difficult of execution, as the 
belfty of the church possessed butftwo ; 
but, by the ingenuity of the ringer, „an old 
woman, who made leather sit-upoa, and 
sold nuts and hardbake in the Ibigh-street, 
a most hilarious peul was produced ; the 
said old woman first pulling one rope, then 
the other, and then both togeiker, by way 
of variety. At the Talhot Inn. which, not 
being within ten miles of the railroad, 
boasted four post-horses, stęod a new 
carriuge, which the boots infornicd the 
admiring bystanders * had come from 
Lunnun a purpose of the bride ;* and the 
ostler and pożocy werc rubbing down the 
said quartette of quadrupeds at the door 
of the stables. "The chambermaid was 
standing at the window of the bar, pin- 
ning white bows on the posthboys' hats ; 
und a jolly man, in a green coat, was sit- 
ting in 4 sprihg-cart at the door, waiting 
for his morning glass of ale, 

« Ilere's my love to yon, Mary,” said 
he, winkiug his eye to the girl, as the 
waiter brought him his order ; ** and much 
good may it do you. ls them bows for our 
wedding 7” 

<< [ never sce such a wedding,” said 
Mary, coqguettishly. 

« Then we arn't to be married this 
morning, my dear,” replied the jolly man. 
* You're a monsus pretty girl, you are, 
too.” 

«Ah, that's as you sny,” said Mary; 
turning the hat round, to see if the bow 
was pipned even. 

« Capitally doun,” continued the jolly 
man. * You ouglt to have u husband, if 
jt was Onlzt'to pin hows on his hat. Sever 
mind, sweetheart ; you shall pat a codkade 
on a little cap some duy ;” und then he 


* * 


rpa for his 'ale, and drove on, telling ' 


ary he would call for her, on hB way to 
chnrch, the next morning. * 5 


* dog, freshly awaked, began to bark; Tom , Around the churchyard, the usual;conntry 


jumped over the palings; Emma rapidly 
shut the window, nnd extinguished her 
candle ; and Mr. Sparrow once more pro- 
jected his nightcap at his casefnent ; all 


nuptial ćrowd of women, old men, and 
children, had eŚllected, who were basking 
in the sun on the*tołabstones, or playing 
amąangst them; occasionally asking the 
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sexton, with the most humble deference 
for his red plush breechcs, when he thought 
the wedding party would arrive. Two or 
three of the charity children were indulg- 
„ing in óccasional cheers in front of Mr. 
Skuffle's house, whcnever they caught 
sight of him, as he passed the staircase 
windows; and Miss Pinkey, and the old 
lady she boarded with, had been sitting up, 
in great form and fine caps, all the morn- 
ing, at the first floor window, to watch the 
proceedings. All Mr. Sparrow's labourerk 
were having breakfast in the barn, off cold 
meat and ale—a diet which suite their 
complaint admirably ; in= fact, all was 
gossip and festivity. When, at last, the 
one"horse fły of the village liveryfhan 
drew* up at Mr. Sparrow's door, a great 
rush took place towards it, as if the Ócca- 
s1on 
with some new and imposing attraction ; 
but when the carriage with four real horses 
(it was a four-wheeled chaise, meant for 
two, or onegwith shafts,) drew up in front 
of the Talbot, and then went up to the 
church, and then came back again, the 
excitement of the mob knew no bounds; 
and, in their overfiowing hilarity, they 
successively cheered the sexton, the ostler, 
the pew-opener, the beadle, and all Mr. 
Sparrow's servants, until there was no one 
left to cheer, but the workhouse idiot, who 
eaine with a large white paper kow in his 
cap, surmounted by a cock's fcather, to 
join the throng. 
The fly proceeded to Mr. Sknflleis; and 
then the four post-horses drów thę phaetuu 
up to Mr. Sparrow's door; which was 


Óf its being hired had endowed ita 
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On, on, went the equipage, over the 
common, across the turnpike road, and 
along the green lanes and bycways, at 
increasing speed, until the level embank- 
męnt of thć Great Western Railroad ap- 
peared befoge them, and the white walls of 
one of its stations gleamed in the morning 
sun. Far in the distance, to the left, an 
up-train was seen approaching, leaving its 
long tail of steam to mark its progress. 
Fresh whip and spur was applied — two 
more miles were euro lh station was 
reached, and, the postillion pitching his 
whiskers and spectacles into the carriage, 
pulled out the lady, and his cutaway coat, 
which was staffed under the seat, at the 
same time. In two minutes morc, the 
bell had rung, and Tom Bankes and Emma 
were in a first-class carriage, flying along 
the road to the West J)rayton station, 
where their banns had been published the 
three Sundays previous. In anotber half- 
hour they were married. 

We would fain draw a veil over the 
scene of domestic agony that occurred at 
Chorturmut. The only pom who ap- 
peared capable of consolution was Mr. 
Sparrow himself, who, when he learned 
from the grinning boots that Mr. Bankes 
had been at the bottom of it all, almost 
smiled. The young scapegrace had always 
been a lurking favourite of his; it wus the 
marma bird that had so decidedly ohjected 
to him. Mrs. Sparrow went into seream- 
ing hysterics for four hours; and the two 
plain daughtere would have done the same; 
but, as they were obliged to attend to their 
mother, thcy reluctantly gavc up the idea. 


again minutely inspected by the mob, (As for Pimony, he was raving; at least 


who, amongst other things, wondered why 
the strange postillion on the leader wore 
such large obiskere and green spectacles 
—an anomaly unknown in postboys. At 
half-past nine, the door of Mr. Sparrow's 
bouse opened, and the bride and. her sis- 
ters appeared. The boots of the Talbot, 
who officiated as footman, opened the 
door of the hinder seat, and, amidst the 
aduiration of all, Emma ascended. The 
two postiłlions, who had been looking 
Kack, with their hands on their horses' 
haanches, at the same moment spurred the 
animals onward ; and, with the steps still 
down, the door open, aqd nobody but the 
fair Bride under the head of the bdftk sea 

the tarriaze moved from the door. The 
horses broke into a gallop, and, in less 
time than we can relate *it, the whole 
concerne whirled rfpidly across the eom- 
„mon, amidst the utter astonishment of the 
people, the sereams af Mrs. Sparrow anq 
the two plajn daughters, and the speech- 
less and staggering wondótr of Mr. Skufflc, 
who was at that mónent about to enter 


the fły 8 


we heard so, from his old housekeeper. 
He three times ran down to the well, in 
order to drown himself; and thrce times 
did that good woman prevent him, by 
pulling him in-doors again, by the tails of 
the new blue coat with conservative but- 
tons, which he hud published for the wed- 
ding; and*evecn then she was obliged to 
remove the water-jug from his bed-room, 
because he kept insanely endeavouring, in 
the most frantiec manner, to put his head 
into it. 

Three weeks after that, Mr. Skufile's 
effects were sold by public auction. "The 
sale lasted four hours, beginning with the 
fender and wash-hand stand, in the front 
attic, find ending with the one nine-gallon 
cask, pitchfork, ash-sieve, bird-cage, and 
tinder-box, in the outhouse. Five blank 
lots of sundries were also added, consisting 
of all the lie-abouterubbish that had col- 
lected in the auctioneer's show-rooms for 
the last twelve months. Miss Pinkcey, and 
the old lady she boarded with, atteńded 
all the time, marking every lot in the 
cataloguewery carefully, and thinking tbe 
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blue-and-white dinner service went very 
dcar. There was the usual complement 
of low gokes and lower bidders ; the usual 
beggariy prying curiosity attendant upon 
sules ; the usual gang of Jews and brokers ; 
and the uwnal tattle of Mr, Skufile's rea- 
sons for quitting Chorturmat. 

He is still in single blessedness, and 
never intends to marry,; afier, as he says, 


© the deccit of her whom he had so fondly, 


loved and lost.” His pride was hurt at 
being so thoroughly so/d by a young coun- 
try farmer, and it was long before he re- 
covered. But when he talked the matter 
over calmly with his friends=when he 
reflected that he was not the first, nor the 
hundredth, nor the hundred thonsandth man 
who had been jilted by one of the fair sex, 
whose afłection, the poets tell us, is so 
burning, deep, unchanging, and eternal 
when he suw the truth of this 'he was 
somewhat consołed; but, at the same 
time, vowed never to be engaged mgain, 
unless merely * for the next quadrille,” 
Tom Bankes and his pretty wife are 
very napDy. They are reconciled to the 
old people; and as one sister's marriage 
often opens the best road for the others to 
go off upon, where there are a lot of single 
girls all in the same family, they are, we 
believe, about to change their names. 
Torn has given up all his wild freaks, 
with the exception of his two pointers ; 
and often amuses his friends with the 
story of jockeying the cockney, and so 
boldly carrying away aad wedding the 
intended bride of Mr. Pimony Skufile, 
ALBERT. 
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THE LATE 
SIR JEFFRY WYATVILLE. 
(Concluded from page 360.) 


APPLICATION was, uecordingły, made to 
Parliament for further advanccs; wben, 
opposition being raised in the House of 
Cowmons, a committee was uppointed ło 
investigate the Castle works, and the 
probable amount of money requisite for 
their completion. Thecommittee, at length, 
ordered works to be undkrtaken to the 
estimated amount of .£148,796; to be 
advanced at the rate of .£50,000 per 
annum. This grant was made excluwively 
for the architect's department; indepch- 
dent of the upholsterer, decorator, an 
other artisaąs. Since that time, much has 
been done. "The Elizabethan Gallery has 
been finished, and fitted up as a library ; 
the Waterloo Gallery has been completed, 
and adorned with portraits, by Lawrence, 
of the principal monarchs, statesmen, and 
zcfo dla of Europe; the old principal 
staircase has been removed, so as to pre- 
sent an uninteprupted view” from the 
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northern terrace, tarough the superb pile, by 
means of opposite entrances, to the un- 
rivalled Long Walk on the south ; a noble 
staircase having been elsewhere constrnct- 
ed, in which is placed a colossal statye 
of George IV., nine feet six inches high, 
by Chuntrey. Lodges have also been 
erected at the junetion of the Long Walk 
with the Home Park ; and several of the 
old state apartments, at the north-west 

art of the upper court, have been en- 


* larged and subetantially repaired. At the 


northb-west angle of this court, Sir Jeffry 
hade designed a splendid chapel. The 
heightening ef the Keep, or Round Tower, 
by some feet, is also an improvenient 
which adds pre-eminently to the digfhity of 
the magnificent pile. » 

Tt has bcen well olwerved: *so0 com-e 
pletely has Sir Jeffry mude the Chstle bis 
own, that nobody else cane distinguish 
between what belongs to himself and his 

redecessors.” The style of the building 
18 old, while the material is gow ; and the 
harmony of parts is so complete as to form, 
a whole of almost inexpressible massive- 
ness and grandeur. 

It is true that eritics are słmewhat di- 
vided in opinion, as to the picturesqueness 
of the Castle as it now stands. The vene- 
rable poet, Bowles, considers it to * lose 
u great deal of its architectural iinpression 
hy the smooth neatness with which its old 
towers are now chiseled and mortared. It 
looks as if it was washed erery morning 
with soap ad water, instead of exhibiting, 
here and tfere, a straggling flower, or 
ereeping weuther-stuias. I believe this 
circumstance strikes cvery bcholder; but 
most imposing indecd, is its distant view, 
when the broad banner floats, or sleeps 
in the sunshine, umidst the intense blue 
of the summer skies; and its pieturesque 
and ancient architectural vastness har- 
monizes, with the decuying und gnarled 
ouks, cocval with so many departed mo- 
narchs,”” This may be poetical enough, un- 
less we substitute, for the soap-and-wauter 
simile, the * shining fuce” from the bard 
who reigned as monarch in this romantie 
world. Another writer, u native of Wind- 
sor, and possessinę a niee cye for the pic- 
turesque, standing upon Coopór's Hill, 
remarks: * At the cxtremity of the valley 
is Wiądsor Castle, rising up in all the' 
pomp of its massive towers. We refollect 
the scene as Windsor was. Whatever Mr. 
Wyatville mśy have done for its internał 
improvement, and fÓr its adaptation to 
the purposes of a modernaresidence, with- 
out sacrificing all its character of an(i- 


: quity, we fear that he haą destroyed itg 


icturesque effect in the distant landscape. 
ts old characteństic feature was that of 
a series of turrets rising above the gene- 
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ral elevation. By ruising the intermediate 
roofs, without giving a proportionate 
height to the towers, tbe whole line has 
become square and unbroken. This was, 
perhaps, dn unavoidable fault; but it is a 
ault. ** 

Von Raumer, on his visit in 1835, found 
Windsor far excecding his expectations, 
and making a greuter impreśsion on him 
than all the other castles he had ever 
scen, put together. 'Fhis is high praise 

ium has left so many stately monuments 

of its frowning glory. * Windsor,” <«'0n- 
tinues the acute eritic, * eombines the 
bold originality of the middle ages with 
the hfyghest pitch of splendour and coh- 
fort which our times can reuch. It is wot 
„tun emyty, tedious, monotonous repśti- 
tion of lhe same sort of rooms, over and 
over agtinę but every staircase, cvery 
gallery, every room. every hall, nay, 
every window, is different, surprising, pe- 
culiar ; in ong word, poctical. * * In Wind- 
«sor, England's history, —so rich in history, 
with all its recollections.—suddenly stunds 
before my eyes. These gigantie towers, 
bastions, chłtpels, churches, and knightly 
halls, in fresh and houndless variety ; at 
every step, new views, over rivers, val- 

leys, woods, and fields ; the funcieg of a 

thousand years crowded together into one 

instant,” ze. ź 

Hitherto, there bas been published no 
fitting record of this grand national repair 
of the proudest structure that England 

Ossesses. Many thousand$ of pounds 

uve been speculated upon inane Annuals, 

and the emhbellishment of their efete 
literature ; but not a memoir exists of 

W indsor Castle, cither for the artist or the 

general reader.t King George 1V., with 

the intention of consummating the truly 
regal labour, and, in strict prinecely state, 
commanded Sir Jeffry Wyatvilię to pub- 
lish an account of his great work: the 
missive, in the handwriting of the sove- 
reign, is in the possession of Sir Jeffry's 
executors, as is also a confirmation of the 
command, from Queen Victoria. Sir Jefiry 
hat made much progress in his task; 
he having expended .£5,000 upon drawings. 

In the Płeturesqne Annual, the author re- 

lates, that George IV. prąmised to seyd a 
'copy af Sir Jefiry's work to every sove- 

reign tn Firrope ; but, with the exception 

of this patronage, Sir Jeffry, it is belicved, 

s * 


* These observationa were written in 1828; since 
which the Hound Tower has becn considerably 
hęightened. . * 

t The Picturesque Annual, for the present year, 
is occupied with the history of the Cagtje, rather 
than its architecfaral description, gndeis, altogether, 
a very incomqjlete produciion. A»cheap Ilistory of 
the Castle was commenced$ laft year, but has been 
discontinued. 


from a native of Germanye wirere feudal-* 
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although working at the Royal command, 
did not expect assistance of any kind. On 
one occasion, when surprise was expressed 
ut such a condition, Sir Jeffry replied, in 
the „spirit and'pride of art: * The task is 
MINE: l am.preparing my wn monu- 
ment.” 

Notwithstandiny that Windsor Castle is 
the chef deuvre of Sir Jeffry Wyatville, 
„and, for ages to come, will stand as the 
best record of his skilful taste, he had 
wholly built, or improved, many other edi- 
fices, in different parts of the kingdom. 
He has left some of his works in thirty- 
five, out of the torty, English counties ; and 
four, out of the twelve, Welsh. From 
a list of above 100 of these buildings, the 
following, with the names of their owners, 
are appended to the memoir already 
wuoted :— 


Badmintón House, Gloucestershire, Duke of Beau- 
fort.—Drawing-room and library. 

Woburą Abbey, Bedfordshire, Duke of Bedford. — 
"Temple of the Graces. 

At Endsletyh, Devonshire, Duke of Bedford. —A spa- 
c1ous and commodious seat, in the cottage style. 
Chatswor th Frouse, Derbyshire, Duke of Devonshire. 
Some magnificent new buildings, also alterations 
and restoratinon of the old manston, in the [talian 

style. These have just been completed. 

Longlcat Ilmuse, Wiltshire, Marquis of Bath.— New 
conservatory, stables, offices, staircase, and alter- 
arions of the hall, śe. 

Askridge, Hertfordshire, Earl of Bridgewater-—The 
completion ot the house, begun by James Wyatt, 
R.A.; the Bridgewater column in the park, and 
lodges. 

Rrelbry, Derbyshire, 
the house. 

Gopsał, Staffordshirć, Earl Howe.—A new lodge, tte. 

Belton ITouse, Lincolnshire, Karl Brownlow. —New 
green-house, and alterations to the mansion. 

poor Hali, Nottinghamshire, the Lord Middle- 
ton.—Alterations to the interior, and new lodges 
to that fine Italian house. 

Sidney College, Cambridge.—New gate-house, and 
frouts to the whole collcpe. 


sarl of Chesterfiecld.—Parts of 


Besides the above, which are generally 
called show places, Sir Jeffry has designed 
and executed the following neu houses : 


Lalieshalf Shropshire, Earl Gower. 

Gelden Grove, Caermarthenshire, Earl of Cawdor. 

Nonsuch Park, Surrey, Samuel Farmer, Esq. 

Dinton, Wiltshire, William Windham, Esq, 

Denjord, Berkshire, William Hallet, Esq. 

Stubton, Lincolnshyre, Sir Robert Heron, Bart. 

ITlfield Lodge, Herfordshirc, [he Honourable G. 
Villiers. 

Trebursye, Cornwall, The Ilonourable Willlam Elliot. 

Banner Cross, Yorkshire, General Murray. 

Wimborn, Dorsetshire, William Castleman, Esq. 

Ctaverton, Somersetshire, John Vivian, sq. 


Xu Tastengsp Sussex, Compt de Vandes, Kc. śe. śe. 


Sir Jefiry Wyatville was eroud of the 
royal patronage which he enjoyed; and 
the sovereign was alike proud of his fa- 
vourite urchitect. Ms a compliment, a 
portrait of him was painted by Sir Thomas 

Lawrence, by command of George IV., 
and was placed in the royal collection at 
Windsor Castle. It is considered to be, 
altogether,%an impressivelikeness : there ix 
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extraordinary quickness in the eye, and 
the forehead is lofty, but wants breadth, 
such as indicates superior intellect. We 
believe Sir Jeffry to have, been in no 
degree indebted, for his success, to syco- 
phancy ; fór, although * of the court,” he 
was not over-courteous in manner. His 
rouyhness, however, enabled him to con- 
quer the capriee of his royal patron. It is 
related in the Afheneum, that * when tlie 
King's private apartments were under 
consideration, his Majesty was naturally 
somewhat more peremptory than usuul, 
especially as to their relative proportions, 
and it is well known that he did not like 
large rooms. Wyatt's head, however, was 
full of a palace ; and when the King sug- 
gested what he considered a proper siże 
for his dressiug-room, Wyatt protested 
that such a capboard was better syited t 
a country curate than to his Majesty. The 
latter, however, was peremptory on the 
subject, and cent short all remonstrance 
with—* tt shall be so. "The works went 
on— the suite of apartments was finished 
and furnished, when, in the exultation of 
the moment, his Majesty, good-humour- 
edly, reminded the architect of their former 
difference, and triumphantly referred to 
the admirabłe udaptation of this parti- 
cular chamber. *T am glad your Majesty 
approves of it.” said the architect, *for 
it is exactly twice the size your Majesty 
directed. 

The remains of Sir Jefifry Wyatville were 


on the 25th ult. ; the body having arrived, 
ut the Winchester, or Wyatville Towes, 
on the preceding evening. Tha Bar N 
Gioodall, Provost of Eto an old and 
valued friend of the deceased, read the 
burial service; and the coffin was de- 
posited in a vault in the east aisle of the 
Chapel. just behind the altar; which Sir 
Jeffry had prepared, some years since, 
for the reception of the remains of his 
daughter, who, it is stated, died in conśc- 
duence of a cold, taken during her at- 
tendance at the ceremony of laying the 
fonndation-stone of the Bryanswiek Tewcer. 
Among the mourners was Sir Francis 
Chantrey, the sculptor. And thus, within 
the shadow of the stately pile which his 
genius had restored from crumbling decgy, 
sleeps the architect him: elf; cxeryplifyingp 
the adage: * Art is long, and life but 
short.” s 


Neh Boots. 


MARTIN'R NATURAL HISTORY OF QUADRU-© 
a PEDS.—PART II. 
[OQvR opinion of the sound w of 
the first Part oś this work, if admirably 
sustained in the continuation now. before 
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us; in which the Introduetion is conti- 
nued ; the review of the osseous system 
and teeth of Mammalia being completed, 
and the digestive organs and thwir appen- 
dages commenced. The details are tresh 
and novel, and are not *the dry bones” 
of the subject ; whilst the incidental illus- 
trations are clever and effective us here- 
toforć. In short, the work is both scien- 
tific and popular; a happy combination of 


emerit and „aitęactiveness, which is rarely 


witącssed in books for the reading masses. 
Thejmportunce of the study is paramount 
to its interest; of the latter recomnemd- 
ation a few illustrated quotations will fur- 
nisli a specimen.)] © 

. The Human Hand. 

The human hand, in:every age has ex-* 
cited the attention of the refiecfing and 
the wise, and has been often and forcibly 
referred to, as dircet proof of consummatea 
art and design, in the creation of our 
frame. Let us contemplate, er a moment, 
the uses to which it is applied, and the 
extent of its power, as a means of acquir- 
ing knowledge, in order that its vast im- 
portance may be properly estimated. ln 
the first place, then, it is the grand organ 
of touch, or tact; the instrument, by 
means of which we gain an aequuintance 
with more of the physical properties of 
matter than through any other organ of 
sense. Without it, the eye would never, 
perhaps, duly learn to apprecinte, corg 
rectlyą many of the external properties ot 
matter; the* forms, the relative size, the 
distanch, or the position of bodies; and it 
is the tonch which aids, regalates, and 
corrects the conclusions deduced trom the 
ideas gained through the medium of sight. 
it is a coadjutor to the eye, though the 
eye, in its turn, aids the hand: for exam- 
ple, touch will not inform us of the colour 
of any object—colour is an impression 
upon the organ of vision alone ; but touch 
gives us its hardness or softness, its liyzht- 
ness or weight, its warmth and texture, its 
smovthness or roughness; thus, one organ 
aiding the other, we gain a knowledge 
which neither, alone, woald communicate ; 
and the one, taught, as it were, by the 
other, will, independently, comrhynicate a 
degree of inforpation R qnalities, 
whiela the other can alone apyfeciate. 
Such is the association of ideas, tat the 
sight of a teather brings to mind its soft- 
ness, its lightness, its warmth, and elas- 
ticity, though the Sight only *recognises 
colour and form; but sexperience has 
taught, that, with such a form and colour. 
these properties, cognizable by touch along, 
are alwayś cqhjoined. 


Length of the Fingers. 
"It has bcen often asked, why the fingers 
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are of unequal length ? a question involv- 
ing much in the answer. Ease and faci- 
lity, in the ever-varying and multitudinous 
performances which the fingers are called 
upon to execute, are of the first consi- 
deration; and to this point has Nature 
attended, not only in their arrangement, 
but in the inequality of their length ; the 
advantage of which is forcibly perceived 


in all our nicer aqd more delicate mani-: 


pulations. [In numberless instanees thę 
gradnated length of the ffngers is of tle 
utmost serrice ; for, without such an ine- 
quality, they would continually intŚrfere 
with each other, and their” action would 
be clqmsy and constrained. When, hqw- 
ever, the fingers are folded upon the palm, 
the tijn are brought to a level; as, ao, 
in grasjinę a balf; not so when we grasp 
other bodies in the common way: yet, in 
holding th8 fencing foił, we, in some de- 
gree, make them correspond ; but it is in 
an oblique direction, resulting from the 
peculiar nater in which the hilt is held ; 
«the first finger being less closed than the 
second, the second than the third, and so 
on. In thią oblique manner, which com- 
bines firmness with ease, we often hold 
various objects, as the table-knife, tle 
poker, Śc. 


Fig. 1. 





the Horse they form a hoof, or sheath, to 
the extremity of the limbs, (fig. 3 :) yet, in 
every instance, they are only modifications 
of the same organ,—the thin, rounded, 
delicate nail, which forms so elcgant and 
appropriate a finish to the finger of the 
human hand. 
Hand of the Quacrumana. 

„Among alł the lower Mammalia, none 
approach, in stracture of the hand and 
arm, so near to Man as the Quadrumana : 
the differences, however, are many and 
Amportant. In the first place,. the hand is 
lvngey in.proportion to its breadth, than 
in Man, and this, more particularly in 
gome groups than in others, „in which, as 
in the Orangs, the Gibbons, and Semno- 
pitheci, the fingers are nęt only greatly 
ebvngated, but the pałm, instead of being 
expanded and concave on its inner aspect, 
jw narrow anś flat, and tape ffom the 
wrist. "This modification © rh. toge- 
ther with the comparftite shortness and 
feebleness of the thumb, is exhibited «in 
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The Nails. 


The nails are horny plates, which arise 
out of the true skin, and grow from a 
pulpy root; 4hey are elosely attached to 
the soft parts, and cannot bę separated 
without intense pain. BesideŃ serving as 
a support and defence to the tips of tle 
fingers, they act, also, as a barrier, be- 
tween the nerves of the part beneath, and 
external bodies, śo as to intercept the 
communication of definite impressiona to 
those nerves, in order that the nervons 
energy may be the more fully concen- 
trated on the part appropriated to touch, 
and that the impresxions there reccived 
may be vivid and unmixed. Man uses the 
nails neither as weapons of offence, nor as 
serapers for turning up the earth, nor as 
hooks with which to climb or eling. [n 
Ynost of the lower animals, however, these 
parts are of great importance in the eco- 
nomy, of their habits and modes of life, 
and are accordingly modified through a 
variety of gradations. ln the Lion, or 
Tiger, the claws are fashioncd iuto cut- 
ting-hooks, (fig. 1,) sheatbing the last joint 
of the toes, and capable of being protruded 
or retracted at płeusure. In the Armadillo 
and Mole they assume a scraper-like 
form, and are hard and firm, (fg. 2.) In 


Fig. 2. Fig. 3. 





Orang. 





Padjies of Repiilcs. 

The structure of the flat puddle of the 
Cetacca will bring to mind the similar 
organs possessed by those strange extinct 
rdptiles, the Plesiosaurus and the Ichthy- 

jisaurus; whose fossil relics, discovered in 
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the lias deposit, excite our admiration and 
astonishment, and throw us back upon 
a distant epoch, when the land and the 
waters teemed with races which have long 
disappeared from the face of the globe, 


* Howling Monkeys. 


The os hyoides varies greatly in figure, 
and in the proportions of its parts, through- 


out the whole of the Mammalia; and in. 


a group) of American Monkeys, termed 
Howlers (Mycetes), 
this bone presents a 
most remarkable di- 
latation of itsbody, in 
the form of an enor- 
mous oval drum, with 
thin osseous walls ; 
through an opening 
into this drum passef 
a membranedus sac, 

distended with air 
from the larynx; and the vibrations'%of the 
air, during the loud cries of these animals, 
are cominunicated to the osscous case of 
the membrane, which acts as a sounding 
board. (The Cut rcpresents the dilated 
hyoides of one of these species.) 

lu the Cetacca a principal feature of 
the os hyoides is its want of connexion 
with the larynx, in consequence of the 
elcvated position of this tube. 

[ln the Part before us, the evidences of 
structural design are admirably chosen, 
and cannot fail to impress the inquiring 
reader with the wisdom displayed through- 
out the creation; from the spade-likc hand 
of the Mole, (which, by the way, is 
clearly illustrated,) to the hand of lorddy 
man, As uccessory to the workings of bis 
exalted intellect. |] 





ZPeriodicals. 





BENTLEY'S MISCELLANY.? 
. 


Guy Fawkes. 

[In the present number of the Mzscellany, 
the Editor has continued z new romance, 
and the interest of the plotfis commencing. 
Mr. Ainsworth is once more writing in his 
old style; and the same exciting power 
of description which characterized the 


famed * Ride to York,” in Rookwood, hż 8 


rividly portrayed the flight across Cha 
Moss. Hunephrey Chetham, a Protestant 
gentleman, has undertaken to conduct 
Viviana Radcliffe, who is beloved by him, 
and father Oldcorke, a popish priest, 


readers may be aware that Chat Moss is, 
or rather was, a huge bog on the line of 
the Manchester and Liverpool railway, 
previous to the formation of which, an en- 
gineer asserted that it could note drained 
for .6200,000. After the gradnal disap- 
pearance of many thousand yards of cm- 
bankanent, it was eventually consolidated 
at the cost of «£30,000. To return to the 
romance : the fugitives have just arrivcd 
, at the edge of this frightful morass:] 

The drdeary* and fast-darkening waste 
had now opened upon them in all its hor- 
rors? Far as the gaze could reach ap- 
peared an irAmense expanse, flat almost 
as the surface of the ocean, and unmarked, 
so far as could be discerned in that qdoubt- 
ful light, by any truce of human fłOtstep, 
or habitution. It was a stern anqj sombvre * 

rospect, and calculated to inspiie terror 
in the stoutest bosom. What effect it pro- 
duced on Vivriana mny be easily conjec- 
tured. But her nature was brave and 
enduring, and, tbough sho%rembled so 
violently as scarcely to be able to keeqe 
her seat, she gave no utterance to her 
fears. They were now skirtipg that part 
of the morass, since denominated, from 
the unfortunate speculation already al- 
luded to, * Roscoe's Improvements.' This 
tract was the worst and most dangerous 
portion of the whole moss. Soft, slabby, 
and uąsubstuntial, its treacherons beds 
scarcely offered secure footing to the 
heron that alighted on them. "The ground 
shoole beneath the fugitives as they hur- 
ried pst tie edge of the groaniug and 
quivering marsh. The plover, scared from 
its nest, uttered its pecaliar and plaintive 
cry; the hbittern shrieked; other night- 
fowl poured forth their doleful notes; and 
the bull-frog added its deep croak to the 
ominous concert. Behind them came the 
thundering tramp and. loud shouts of their 
pursuers, Guy Fawkes had judged cor- 
rectly. Before they reached Baysnape, 
the moon had withdrawn behind a rock of 
clouds, and it had become profoundly 
dark. Arrired at this point, lfuniphrey 
Chetham called to them to turn off to żhe 
right. 

Ę Kollow singly,” he said, * and do not 
swerve a hair's hreadth from the path. 
The slightest dawiation wilł be fatal. Do, 
you, sł,” he added, to the priest, **mount 
behind Guy Fawkes, and let Miss Radcliffe 
come next after me. If I should miss my 
way, do not Stir for ygur life.” 

The transfer efiected, the *fugitives 
turned off to the right, and proceeded at a 


ucross this wild and dungerous morass, by, cautious | api along a narrow and shaking 


night, accompanied by Guy Fawkes. They 

e been pursued from Ordsall Hall by 
a Protestant pursuivant and hig soldiers, 
who are now faŃ gaining on them. Our 


path. e ground trembled so much be» 
neath them, And their horses fect sank 
so deeply in the plishy bog, that Viviana 
demanded, in a tone of some uneasiness, 


J8O 


if he was sure he hud taken the right 
course ? 

«TfT had not,” replied Humphrey Che- 
tham, *we should, ere tbis, have found 
Gur way tó the bottom of the morass.”” 

As he spoke, a floundering plunge, ac- 
companied hy a horrible and quickly-sti- 
fled ery, told that one of their pursucrs 
had perished in endcavouring to follow 
them. j 

6 Qne poor wretch has gone to his ac-, 
count,” observed Viviana. in'a tone of 
comniseration. * Have a care !'—have u 
care, Master Chetham, lest you sharŚ the 
same fate.” 

« Jfl can save you, 1 care not what he- 
comegof me,” replied the young merchant. 
« Sineeyl can never hope to possess yu, 

* life has po vdłueless in my eyes.” 

« Quitken your pace, Master Chetham,” 
shouted Gu$ Fawkes, who brought up the 
rear. * Qur pursuers have discovered the 
track, and are making towards us.” 

« Let thefft do so,” replicd the young 
*merchant. * They can do us no further 
injury.” 

« That isęfalse!” ceried the voice of a 
soldier from behind. And, as the words 
were uttered, a shot wus fired, which, 
though ained against Chetham, took 
effect upon his steed. The animal stag- 

ered, and his rider had only time to slide 

rom his buck, when he reeled off the path, 
and was ingulfed in the marsh. 

+ Ilearing the plunge of the steed, the 
man fancied he had hit biz mark; and 
halloned, in an cxulting voice, to kis com- 
panions. But his*triumph was of short 
duration, A ball from the petronel of 
(Guy Fawkes pierced his brain, and, drop- 
ping from his saddle, he sank, together 
with his horse, which he dragyed along 
with him into the quagunire. 

« Waste no more shot,” cried Humphrey 
Chethan; *the swamp will €ght our 
Lattles for us. Though I grievc for the 
loss of my faithfal horse, I may be better 
able to guide you on foot.” 

Witk this, he seized Viviana's bridle, 
aad,drew her steed along at a quick pace, 
but with the greatest caution. As they 
proceedeq, a light, like that of a lawtern, 
was seęn to rise from the earth, and ap- 
„proach them. 

« pfavęn be praised! exclaimed Vi- 
viana. **Some one has heard us, and is 
hastening to our assiatance,”, 

« Not so,” repliedz Humphrey Chetham. 
« 'The lifht you behold is an tgnis fatuus. 
Were you to trist yourself to its delusive 
gleam, it would lead you to the most dan- 
gerouB parts $fthe moss.” „ , ** 

And, as if to exhibit its real character, 
the little flame, which*hitherto had burnt 
as brightly and steadily as a wax-candle. 
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suddenly appeared to dilate, and, assuminę 
a purple tinge, emitted a shower of sparks, 
and then flitted rapidly over the płuin. 

« Woe to him that follows it!” eried 
Humphrey Chetham. 

« [t has a strange unearthlyfiook,” ob- 
served Viviana, crossinę herself. * 1 have 
much dificulty in persuading myself it is 
not the work of some malignant sprite.” 

« Tt ts only an exhalation of the marsh,” 
replied Chetham. * Bat, see! others are 
at hand.'”' 

Their approach, indeed, scemed to have 
disturbed all the weird children of the 
waste. Lights were seen trooping to- 
wards them in cvery direction ; sometimes 
stopping, sometimes rising in the air,— 
now contracting, now expanding. and, 
when within a few yards of the travellers, 
Setreating with inconceivable swiftness. 

« Jt is a marvellous and incomprchen- 
sible spectacle,”” remarked Viviana. 

« The comnion folk herenbouts affirm 
that these JJ ack-o'-lanterns, as they term 
them, always appear in greater numbers 
when some direful catastrophe is about to 
take place,” rejoined the young merchant. 

« Heaven avert it from us! ejaculated 
Viviuna. 

© [t is an idle superstition,” returned 
Chetham. * But we must now kcep 
silence,” he continued, lowering his voice, 
and stopping near the charred stumyp of a 
tree, left it would seem, as a mark. * The 
road turns here. And, unless onar pur- 
suers know it, we shall now quit them for 
cver. We must not let a sound betray the 
course we are about to take.” 

t Having turned this dangerous corner in 
safety, und conducted his companions as 
noiselessly as possible for a few ynrds 
along the cross path, which being much 
NATTOWET, Was, cConsequently, more perilous 
than the first, Humphrey Chetham stood 
still, and, imposing silence upon the 
others, lfstened to the approach of their 
pórsuers. His prediction was speedily and 
terribly verified. Hearing the movement 
in advance, but unable to discover the 
course taken by the fugitives, the untfortu- 
nate soldiers, fgarful of losing their prey, 
quickened their pace, in the expectatiou 
of instantly overtaking them. They were 
fątally uńdeceived. Four only ot their 
umber, besides their leader, remained,— 
wo having perished in the munner here- 
tofore deseribed. The first ofłthese, disre- 
garding the caution of his comrade, laugh- 
ingly urged his horse into a gallop, and, 
on passing the mark, fank, as if by magie, 
„and before he could utter a single warning 
cry, into the depths of the morass. ka 
disappearance was so instantaneous, that 
the next Xu order, though he heard the 
sullen plunge, was unable to draw in the 
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rein, and was likewise ingnlfed. A third 
followed; and a fourth, in his efforts to 
avoid their fate, backed his steed over the 
slippery'edge of the path. Only one now 
remained. This was the pupsnivant, who, 
with the prudence that characterized all 
his proccedings, had followed in the rear. 
He was so dreadfally frightened, that, add- 
ing his shricks to those of his attendantas, 
he shouted to the fagitives, imploring as- 
sistanee in the most piteous terms, and * 
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« [t is the pursnivant,” returned Guy 
Fawkes, sternly. * Ile is within shot,” 
he added, drawing his petronel. 

« Oh, no—no '—in pity spare him!” 
eried Viviana. © Too many lives have 
been sacrificed already.” > 

« [le is the cause of all the mischief,” 
said Guy Fawkes, unwillingly replacing 
the petronel in his belt, ** and may live to 
injurć you and your father.” 

«[ will hope not,” rejoined Viviana ; 


promisiny nerer again to molest them, if „ć bnt, sparę him |-—oh, spare him.” 


they would guide him to a place of safety. 
But his cries were wholly unheedcd. And 
he, perhaps, endured, in those few minutes 
of agony, as much suffering as he had 
inflicted on the numerous vietima of his 
barbarity. It was, indeed. an appalling 
moment. Three of the wretched men had 
not yet sunk, but were floundering about 
in the swamp, and shrieking for helyf 
The horses, as much terrified as their 
riders, added their piercing cries fo the 
half-suffocated yells of their riders. And, 
as if to make the scene more ghastly, my- 
riads of dancinye lights flitted towards 
them, and,throwing an unearthly glimmer 
over this part of the morass, fully revealed 
their strugyling figures. Moved by com- 

assion for the poor wretches, Viviana 
implored Ilumphrey Chetham to assist 
them ; and finding hin immoveable, she 
appeuled ta Gny Fawkes. 

* They are heyond all human aid,” the 
łatter replicd. 

« Heaven have mercy on their souls! " 
ejaculated the priest. *?Pray for them, 
dear daughter. Pray heartily, as I am 
ahout to do. And he recited, in an aq- 
dible voice, the Romish formula of ph: 
cation for those że erfremis. 

Averting her gaze from the spectacle, 
Viviuna joined fervently in the prayer. 

By this time two of the strugglers had 
disappcared. The third, having freed 
himself trom his horse, contrived for some 
moments, during which he uifered the 
most frightful cries, to kcep his head 
ahove the swamp. His efforts were tre- 
mendons, bat unavailing ; and served only 
to accelerate his fate. king a last des- 
po. plunge towards thE bank where tbe 

ugitives were standing, he sank above the 
chin. The expression of his face, shewn 
by the ghastly glimmer of the fen-fires,„ as 
he was gradnally swallowed up,gwas hop: 
rible. 

* Reguief aternam dona cis, Domine," 
eried the priest. 

ś« AI is over,” said Humphrey Chetham, 
taking the bridle Rf Viviana's steed, and 
leading her onwards. * We are free frony 
Qur pursuers.”” , 

« There is one left," she Z casting a 
look backwards, 


« Be it as you please,” replied Guy 
Fawkes. * Tbe marsh, I trust, will not 
be so merciful. ”” e 

With this, thcy slowly resumed their 
pwogress. On hearing their departuge, the 
Aa renewed his cries in 4pmore 
piórous tone than cver; but, in gfpite of 
the entreaties of Vividna, nothijg coułd * 
induce her companions to lend hirń assist- 
ance. 8 

For some time they proceeded in silence, 
and without accident. As they advanced, 
the difienities of the path APercased. and 
it was fortunate that the moon, emerging* 
from the clouds in which, up to this mo- 
ment, she had been shronged, enabled 
them to stcer their course in safety. At 
length, after a tedious and toilsome march 
for nearly half a mile, the footing became 
more secure ; the road widened; and they 
were able to quicken their pace. Another 
half móle landed them upon the westeru 
bank of the morass. Viviana's first im- 

ulse was to give thanks to Heaven fo» 
their'delivegance ; nor did she omit in her 
prayeroa supplication for the unfortunate 
beings who had perishód. 





BLACKWOODS MAGAZINE. 


Ode on the Marriage of the Queen of lnugłana. 
RY B. SIMMONS 


1, 
LiFT up your heads, ye glorious gates! 
Ye dóbrs, by kings uprcar'd, give way! 
Th' linperia] Isles" assemhled States, 
By Counsel led—where Valour waits, 
And white-stoled Pomp predominates— 
Before your thresholds pause to-day, 
Presenting to a Power divine 
The Daughter of their Monarch- line, 
Of laurel'd chiefs and leaders sage, 
Wide Ocean's lords from age to age, 
Since*first the Normau's brilliant maile 
Flash'd through ficrce Hastings" battle h 
To her great Sire whose Captain died 
What Bme the galleys of his war 
Heaved, victory-rock'd, upon thy tide? 
Tremendous Trafalgar : 
For cvermore o red-cross reign 
Without a rival on the main! 
Nor must the Sea-Kings*branch decrenae, 
Nor from their hands the sceptze cease. 
'To-day proud Albion's peerless child, 
Girt by the gallants of her land-— 
Earth's mightiest Queen, a maiden mild— 
Shall at theWltar stand, 
—And meekly pledge per spousal faith, 
And wear her hope-woven bridal wreath, 
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While round the Nations-pladness fill'd— 
The trident-arm'd and thunder-hil)'d, 

Raise the rejoicing hand. 

Hark to thę bursting trumpet's bray, 

As slow the gorgeous ranks unfold 
Above whosą far-resplendent way, 
(Harding his banner floating day, 

The Lion leaps in gold! 


II. 
Lift up your heads, ye glorions gates | 
And you, majestic doors, unclose ! 
The solemn pomp no longer waits, 
But on in bright succeśsion flows. 
No need to ask before whose train 
The stately pursuivants advance, * 
Where ring gold spur and knightly chain, 
And tabards gaily glance. z 
We pass thee not ungreeted by, 
Thou graceful youth, with pensive tye, 
And forchead not by thought untraced, 


—fhoufwith the kinyły garter graced ; . 
(And ifhas courtly babhlers say, 
Thou'st %pn and worn the poet's bay, ć 


* perchancą thy collar's żewels shine 
To thfe with one soft ray the more, 
At thought thąt He, tho bard divine, 
Who couch'd his lance for GERALDINE, 
That badge unsullied bore.) * 
Pass on—a peopie's blessinge now 
Press like the aiz upon thy brow, 
nd Hope prays Out that thou may'st be 
Undazzied by thy destiny 
For when, since empire's game began, 
Did lot so brilliant circle man? 


111. 
in that regal trumpet pealing ! 
nw! lo, yon radiant pathway down— 
Her handmaids [Love and Vestal Feeling, 
And paged by ołd Renown— 
Soft-gleaming through that rosy cloud, 
Where yonth, and grace, and beauty crowd, 
Shines forth, conspicuous from afar, « 
The white-clif'd Island's MoRNiNG STAR! 
ś.nd now she lights the purple gloom 
Within the saintly chapel shed ; 5 
Where starry chief, and woman's blem, 
And wisdom'a reverend head, € 
From vaulted gallery tć the ground, 
In throng compact are ranged around. 


1v. 
And well might some amid that throng 
Claim portion of the minstrel's song; 
Bat, to his eager vision fast, 
Far other shapes are crowding past : 
Yet there is oNE—and who shall raise 
The strain, unmindful of his praise 7— 
The wise in council as in war, : 
Who shiver'd Gaul's imperial shield ; 
Stil Fancy 8ees each thunder-scar 
Of that stern Flemish field 
Upon his front, as when he hurł'd 
The łast red bolt that saved the world. 
„nay a grateful country own 
His aid to temple and to throne! 


v. 
That festą] frump has ceased to peal, 
Fromgarch and portal richly dim— 
Before thc mitred priesta they kAeel; Pa 
Ang now the nuptial hymn, 
While its full tide the organ pourz, 
With many a solemn close, in choral grandeur soars, 
Far from the minstre!'s vision fly a 
Attendapt dame and gworded peer, 
What shapeg of mightier port are nigh? 
„ What coldly beauteoua eyes are here? 
Bend from your clonde, ye kingly dead! 
And, crown'd, ye śofier shadows bend ! 
Deep-echaing awe the blessmę sajd „ * 
Upon the young anointed head 
Of her, in whom—as yet untred— 
Your thousand yegrs oł glory end! 


- 
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See, "mid your pale and awful ring, 
She bends, a fragile blooming thing! 
Like to some fair and kneeling saint 
Surrounded by cathedral glooms,  « 
Whom marble shadows, vast and faint, 
Are watching from the tombs. 
Stretch forth, dark Cressy's Vietor-Lord, 
O'er her thy realm-protecting sword ! g 
And, Warrior Woman! at the sweep 
Of whose resistless hand 
Castile's proud navies from the deep 
Were drifted like the sand, 


„ On her My reign's bright years bestow, 


And all thy fortune—save its woe! 

Still round they press : that mournful Bride 
Who left, reluctant, book and bower 
To share the momentary power 

And pomp for which she died, 

The Monarch-boy with aspect pale, 

Is there, a kindred brow to hail. 

And She who, at the moment Hope 

Prepared her glory'8 page to ope, 

Uncrown'ó, resign'd life's gladness brief, 

And left the Isles to night and grief; 

For her, the favour'd, long through ycars 
On years, shall Pity wake and Woe, 

While fiow the bard's melodious tears, 
While ByRoN's strains immortal flow. 

See, leąning near, her Sire, (in form 
Like to the Greek's Ołympian God,) 

Before whom Pleasure's rosy charm 
Was spreatl where'er he trode ; 

Who lived to drain tle bitterest sup, 

That lurks in Joy's exhausted cup— 

Who died, and with his latest breuih 

Left one dread moral, " Thie is Death,"* 

To yon mcek Maid, if handed down, 

Worth half the brilliants in her crown. 


VI. 

Rut lo! each shape of kingly mould— 

Each cireling form, august, has fied! 
Before the hard again unfold 

The pageant's numbers bright and told 
And, from the batteried cannon roli'd, 
That vołley*s thundęr-crash has told 

The Island Quećn is wedl 
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PENNY POSTAGE STAMPS. 


THOuGH many sorts of stamps hare 
been talked about, few designs have ac- 
tualły been prepared ; to those which were 
submitted by Mr. Sievier, the cminent 
sculptor,'and by Mr. C. Whiting, one of 
the premiums was awarded. 

e have understood that Mr. Cheverton, 
another of the successful competitors, in a 
plan full of originality in th respects, 
recommended ań embossment of u female 
head, of the greatest beauty, to be executed 
by Mr. Wyon, and stamped by a peculiar 
mąchinery of Mr. Cheverton's own, which 
ocld pęrform the process with great ra- 

idity. 
ę It has always been contfnded that 
beauty of design and workmanship is one 
of the best securities against forgery. 
This is at last felt evfn by the Directors 
of the Bank of England, and a new bank 
note is in preparation from a design by 


* Mis las 
at the mom 


ords to the only page in attendance 
— See the Journą's of the period. 
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Sir Richard Westmacott, to be engraved 
by J. H. Robinson, and is expected to 
contain gvery beanty which art is capable 
of giving to it. What will be, in this re- 
spect, the character of tle postage stamps, 
znay be interred from the artists who 'are 
employed in the production of them. We 
nced only mention the names of W. Mul- 
ready, W. Wyon, J. Thompson, C. Ileath. 
The idea, of calling in the powers of, art as 
uuxiliary to the philanthropic agency of 
the Peuny Post, is a happy one. Such an 
opportunity of spreading models of beauty 
over the whole face of the country (we 
might almost say the world), and among 
all classes of the people, has never oc- 
curred before, in the history of munkind. 
Never before has artist had so glorious a 
host of speetators for his efforts; and the 


distribution of hundreds of millions o$ 


a beautiful object, cannot be without its 
effect on the education of the public taste. 
'The Chancellor of the Exchequer „could 
not have selected four artists more suitable 
tor his purpose. The designs on the die 
in the hands of Mr. Wyon, and on the 
date iu the hands of Mr. Charles Heath, 
bay been stated to be the head of the 
Qucen. Mr. Wyon's die is, we presume, 
intended for the letter paper, and Mr. 
Ileath's plate for the adhesive stamp. A 
forgery ot the work of either of these dis- 
tingnished artists, to deccive (as it must 
do to be effectuul) an experienced eye, 
would be a work we shonld very well like 
to behold. 'Fhe mechanjcal execution, 
both in stamping and printing, will, it is 
fnir to suppose, do justice to the perform- 
ances of these artists ; and such processes 
have, of course, been adopted as to ensur8 
perfect identity in the numerous dics and 
plates which will be, necessarily, wanted. 
Of Mr. Mulrcady's design, which is con- 
fided to Mr. John Thompson, we can 
speak in the highest terms. ln less than 
half the usual space for the face qf a let- 
ter, the artist has placed groups of upwar 
of forty figures. ln the centre is Britannia 
in the act of despatching four winged mes- 
sengers. "The figures on each side of her, 
are gronps emblematical qf British com- 
merce, and communiceatior with all parts 
of the world. On the right, are East In- 
dians on elephants, directing the embark- 
ation of merchandise ; next, Arabs, with 
camels laden ; next, Chinese ; on $he left > 
American lgdians concluding a treaty, 
and Negroes packing cusks of sugar. The 
whole design ocenpies rather more than 
an inch in width ad the face of an or- 
dinary envelope. In what may be called 


the foreground, on the one side, a young w will, dopbtless, prove profitąble: in 1838, 
8 , j 


mam is reading a letter to his mother, 
whose celasped hands express her; emotion 
at its contents; wn the other. Zide is a 
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group of figures, each one eagerly press- 
ing around to read, or at least catch a 
sight of, the welcome letter. The whole 
conception forcibly tells its story, and 
suggests emotions of gratitude at the uni- 
versal blessings that flow from unfetterin$ 
correspondence, which is but speech by 
means of written characters. As a work 
of art, in respect of composition and cha- 
racteristie portraiture, it is eminently sue- 
cessful. The national pecaliaritics of at- 


stitnde and ,costume, though expressed by 


outline only, are 'so well preserved, that 
each,group may be instantły recognised. 
The whole dęsign is like a pen-and-iak 
sketch by a distinguished artist, as far re- 
imared as possible from the commosplace 
dezżigns usually employed in anqjOgous 
cases. And, considering the smajł space, » 
the mode of printing to be emplorfed, and 
other circumstances necessarijy tettering 
the artist's powers, we think that artists 
and the public will agree with us, that 
Mr. Mulready has produced fhe very best 
work of art, consistent with the conditions 
within which, by the nature of the case, 
he was confined.— London and JFestminster 
lieview. | » 
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JLondon TExbtbitiong. 


THE THAMES TUNNEL, 


Ar ti annual meeting of proprietors, 
held on the Jrd inst., the Report stated, 
that ffom the first week after the annnal' 
meeting in 1839, to the present time, the 
rate of he progress had steadily increased, 
with a descreasing average cost per foot. 
The rapidity with which the works have 
advanced during the past year will be best. 
shewn by the statement, that, in 1836, 
there were 117 feet completed ; in 1837, 
only twenty-cight feet; in 1838, cighty 
feet ; in 1339, ninety-four fcet ; and, since 
January *|, 1840, seventy-six feet have 
bcen completed, being at the rate of 460 
fect per unnum; so that the tunnel is 
now completed to within wixty feet of the 
Wapping shore. Negotiations are in pro- 
gress for the purchase oć property in +fA8 
locality, so as to commence the footway 
descent ; which being accomplishęd, one 
archway will be opened for foot $assen- 
gers, the other Being appropriated $żo the - 
works till their completion. The work 
was commenced fifteen years ago : the 
total sum expended, including the money: 
advanced by Goverrznent is .4363,000 ; 
and it will be altogether, completed for 
£500,000. As an exhibition, the Tunndl 
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it was visited tsy 23,000 persons ; in 1839, 
hy 34,000 persong : being an increase oć 
thirty-five per cent. 
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THE POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. 


SEVERAL Objects of novel interest have 
lately been added to this attractive place 
of amusement and instruction. Amongst 
them we) gay first notice thę exhibition óf 
rhagnified pictures, through the agency of. 
the Oxyhydrogen Mieroscope. When we 
firet suw this announced, we expected 
behold some gigantie Pn : „of 
common engravings, tending to shew the 


imperfections of the finest specimens of ' 


human art in juxta-posigion, with thee 
coarsest productions of'nature. In this, 
however, we were mistaken ; as the gxhi- 
bition consists of minute vieyvs, about two 
inches and a half in diameter, painted on 
some transparent substance, which, being 
subjełed to the power of the microscope, 
„are maenified 30,000 times, and thrown 
on the lfrze circular dise, of a size equal to 
the views qf the Diorama. The correct- 
ness with which the originals must be 
drawn, to bear such an intense magnifying 
power, is nderful, and refiects great 
„credit on the artist. A view of Holyrood 
Chapel struck us as PE well ex- 
ecuted. "The name of the Microscopic Cos- 
morama hasteen given to this exhibition. 
In the room, No. 6, is a beautiful series 
of forty-three models of ships, boats, śce., 
in ivory and wood, the performance of the 
French prisoners, under the superintend- 
ence of an English shipwright. They 
vary in length, from two inches fo about 
a foot, and are eluborately correct; so 
4much so as to bear a careful REI 
through a powerful lens, whieh is kept on 
the table for that purpose. In tkFe same 
room, is the costly Hseribnn of Marguerite 
de Parma, valued at 2,500 guineas, of 
which we shall speak more particularly 
anon. sRRazZ 





NEW PANORAMA. 


MR. BukRroRvb has just painted, from 
druwings by Captain R. Śmith, a pano- 
ramą of Benares, the sacred qjty of the 
Hindus, which will, doubtless, prove a 
popular exhibition. It is, ultogether, a 
picturesque performanec : the fine swcep 
Giże Ganges, within which rises the city, 
with its many thousand bouse-tops, and 
two Mosque minarets, (each as high as 
the Lęndon Monument,) is admirably 
panie ; the Zife of the giver is very ut- 

*traetiwć ; and the water itself sparkles 
with Teality. 


Vaęjetieg. 


* Łondon University.—Colonel Stanhope observed, 


the other day, that the above bułding was all staiTA ę 


and cupola, anddthere was no money tśfinish it: 
it is, however, hoped that thć rŚcent legacy of 
26,000 will enabl: the gpupcii to complete the 
structure. 
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Portrait uf Shakspeare.-—On February 20, Mr. 
Halhwel! exhibited, to the Society of Antiquaries, 
a copy of a pen-and-ink drawing of a portrait pre- 
served in the archives of Dulwich College, and sup- 
posed by him to represent Slhakspeare : ń is drawn 
by the player Henslow, on the back of a letter ad- 

'dresged to him%lf, among a small collection of 
simifar roughly-sketched portraits. z Genttemaw's 
Magazine, (March,) which contains nd'iess than five 
papers on 'Shakspeare, orthography of his name, 
publivation of his works, śe. 


lately at Longfleet, negr Poole, was a native of Cor- 
gica, and a schoolfellow of Buonaparte. At his 
funeral, the coffin was covered with an Union Jack, 
for a pall, on which was lying a silver-hiltcd sword, 
crossed by its sheath, also of silver, and which had 
been presented to Capt. B. by the Dey of Algiers, 
on the capture of that płace by Lord Exmouth. 


New Literary Club.—A society, to be called the 
Spalding Club, has lately been formed, for printing 
the historical, ecclesiastical, topographical, ge- 
nealogical, and literary remains of the north- 
eastern counties of Scotland ; to consist of inedited 

SS. and reprints of rare works. 


Łithogęaphy not new.—The late Captain Gerard 
ascertained the art of lithography to have been 
practised in the city of Tibet from time immemo- 
rial; e$pecially for illustrating the anatomy of the 
human body. 


New Orang-outan.—Mr.' Brook is stated to have dis- 
covered, at Singapore, two new species of Orang- 
outans, one of tliem six fcet high. 

Ołter.—A very large otter was lately caught in 
the [sis, near Iffley : it was four feet cieven inchcs 
long, and upwards of twenty-six inches an girth. 


Łongeviiy.—A Mrs. H. Dodgson, ol Heredwell. 
Lincoln, died, last month, at the age of 105 years, 
seven months ; leaving eight chiłdren, sixty-three 
grandchildren, and 161 grear-grandchuldren. 


T'axes in Egypt.—ln Egypt, male children are 
subject to the personal tax at twelve years of age; 
and, as there is no registry, their age is only judged 
of by appearanceg which creates an amłauguty ol 
which Government can easily take advantage. Eggs 
and chickens cannot be sold in Cairo, nor can tle 
Nile be fished in, without the payment of an cspecial 

x, and the branches of the palm-tree, and the 

brous bark, which serves to makc ropcs, are subject 
to a particular impost on sale, in_addition to the tax 
on the soil where they are grown—Żunea City 
Lelier.—[This taxation out-herods Lord Brougham's 
famed fulmination ina the Edinburgh Review.) 


Sir F. Maitland, —When in command of the Łożre, 
Captain Maitland agrecd with Captain Dixon, ofthe 
Apollo, that they should share between them what- 
cver prize-money fell to their lot. Captain Dixon's 
life was a short one, and he left a widow in strait 
ened circumstances, who was one morning waited 
on by a gentleman, tendering her a bank cheque for 
4625,000 ; Mrs. D. ubjected to receive, so munificent 
a sum, but Capt. Maitland replied: *' My agreement 
with my friend Jffxon was not an agreement fo 
Jife, it was to continue during this war, this money, 
madam, is, therefore, fairly yours. —Caledonian 
Mercury. 


«Decoralion of Houses.—The true artist is now 

idiom employed. Upholsterers and paper-hangers, 
possessing capital, and the confidence of the rich, 
have succeeded in obtaining nost exclusive 
influence over internal decorations; the architect 
is no longerconsulted, and the result is, as might be 
expected, most disastrous to art. — Genlieman « 
M agazęne. 4 
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THE KEMBLE CUP. 

TArs superb vuse has been executed in 
silver by Messrs. Mortimer and [lunt, 
(her Majesty's silversmithu,) of New Bond- 
gtreet, iróm a model by Sir Francis Chant- 
rey. To quote the Zimes, *it is certainly 
one of the imost superb presentation-cups 
that has ever been produced ;” u high 
estimate of its merit, in which we entirely 
concur. The design consists of a magni- 
ficent vase, iu frost, or mat. work, supported 
upon a briyht pedestal, ow plinth ; the en- 
tire height being three fect. The cup is 
more of the Greek than the Etruscan 
siłape, and is extremely pure and bold. 
The details will be better „pocia: by 

.nce to the Engraving than by vefbal 
tion : they are, unquestionably, of 
te classic beauty ; us the handies, of 






beneath the outer lip; the several mould- 
inps, frieze, wreath, and floral decoration 
of the cover, the lip. and the lower bnlb, the 
curve of wiach latter is relieved by antique 
masks of Comedy and Trugedy. Around 
the cup is a representation of the * Seven 
Ages” of Sbakspeare, in high relief, and 
elihoratelf cxecnted. The cover is sur- 
mouuted with a figure ot Mr. Charles 
Kemble, in the character of Hamłef: it is 
a good likeness, althongh only five inches 
in height. "The pedestal is alike ofelegaut 
design: the base and surbase gone 
presenting the beautiful egg and tongue; 
„with a line of resplendent balls in the 
upper member. [he frout of the pedestul 
bears the following iuseriptfon: 


TWRAS VASE, 


s, exquisiteły chased ; the thyrsus, 
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facturers, whose work is characterized by 
high artistical delicacy and finish. Ofthe 
munificence of the donors we scarcely 
need speak. It is altogether a" noble act 
of the homąge of wealth and taste to ge- 
nius and talent, and merit of rare order; 
which we take extreme pled$ure in com- 
memorating iit Our pos. 

fhe ceremony ot presenting this hand- 
some testimonial took place, a few days 
since, on the stage of Covent Garden 'The- 
atre, the principal arena of Mr. Kemble's 
«long and arduous career; and which 
Madame Vestris, with her accustomed 
elegant taste, had caused to be seź us u 
salon Qa la Łouis XII. 

«OQn Mr. Kemble's appcarance, the 
Duke of Beanfort addressed him, saying 
it washis pleasiny office te present to him 
this testimonial of the respect of his 
friends ; that it bad often been his good 
fortune to witness the triumphs of Mr. 
Kerpble's genius, and he had always seen 
with pleasure his efforts to please crowned 
with public approbation. Though far from 
a pleasant thing to record our own age, he 
fet a pride in saying he was old enough to 
remember the triumph of the Kemble 
family. It wonld be superfiuous, he added, 
to partieularize the various characters in 
which Mr. Kemble hud been eiminent, for 
his tulent was unapproachublc—he was 
great in al. "The Duke coneluded by 
requesting Mr. Kemble to accept tlns 
płedge ot his friends” respect.—Mr. Charles 
Kemble appeared somewhat affected, but 
was aroused My a round of applause from 
the whole assembly ; he then said—that 
he had often, on less trying events, been 


PLOVIDED BY SUBACKIPTIUN NY FuIKNDS AND ASMIRERSOF qjnych embarrassed how to express bis 


CHARLES KEMBLE, 
WAS PREBENTEDND TO HIM 
ON THE OCCABION OF RETIREMKNI FiLUM 
THE STAGE, 

ASA JESIIMONY OF (NEIR OPLNION THAT, BY THE HIGH 
UUALITY OF H16 TALENTS, HE SUPPUKIRD THE 
RFPUTATION INSEPANADLE FROW f'8 
NAME IN THR ANNALS OF TRE 
BRITISH DRAMA; 

BNHANCED IT By THEIR YARIETY. AND, BY HI8 CONDUCT 
1HROUGH A LONG AND AKDUOUS CAILRER, KAIBED 
THE CHARACTPFR ©F THE PHOYESSION 
WHICH HE ADOKFD. 


Thon the opposite face of the pedestal are 


gratitude for high honour, but that was 
now far increased, he having to acknow- 
ledge the greatest honour that cver was 
conierred on him. Looking at the vase, 
he said: * By this splendid gift yon have 
preserred my memory; the actor's fame, 
uulike' the painter's, or the scułptor's, is 
»yanescent ; it dies almost as soon as 'tis 
born, and leaves no record. Yon noble 
gift has saved mine from thig death, and 
when I am gope it will live to my honour. 
Looking towards Sir Francis Chantrcy, he 


engraveq, in an heraldie shield, the armsof said that that elegant memorial of his (Sir 
Mr. zj-spon There is, likewise, a roll of Francis's) art would add taste to the cause 


vellunf upon which are written the names of 


fhe sOscpibers to this testimonial the roll , 


beim$ enclosed in a silver case, of ingenious 
„design, as the aznexed Fngraving shews. 
In the list are the_names Of some of the 
leading enobility and geątry, and profes- 
gional adinirers of Mr. Kemble. 'The 
„ weight of the cup 
„of 700 ounces; and its st a£2450, Its 
execntion is alike honourable to the genius 
of Chantrey, and the taste of the manu- 


and pedestal isupwards, 


it was intended to honour, and his (Sir F.'s) 
name „would be handed down coujoined 
with bis own. Turning to the boxes, in 
which were Madame Vestrfu, Mr. Charles 
Mathews, Mr. Harley, Mr. Anderson, 
Miss Tree, Miss Charles, and Mr. Selby, 
and several other nfembers of the Covent- 
garden company, he, uddressing them, 
said, that he begged to remind his thgatri- 
cal friends and brothers that he owed the 
high hońgar then confepred on him to con- 
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stant assiduity and unceasing industry. 
To those around him, and many there 
were who had stronger claims than he 
evcr had to hope for adyancement, he 
would say, in the words ofaOur great mo- 
ralist : * Nęthing is denied to well-directed 
industry.” * Łet them follow his example, 
and they woułd arrive ut his honours. 
Mr. Kemble then concluded by thaŃdking 
his friends for their elegant gift, and wish- 
ing every one health and OE 
It may be interesting to add that Mr. 
Charles Kemble's appearances upon the 
stage were extended through the long 
period of 42 years; he having first ap- 
peared as Malcolm, in Macdećń, in the year 
1794, at Covent Garden Theatre; and 
taken his leave of the publie upon the 
sanie stage, as Benedick, in Much Ado 
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about Nothing, in 1836. With becoming 
judgment on the part of the Lord Cham- 
berlain, the office of Examiner of Plays 
was conferred upon Mr. Kemble, shortly 
after his retirement from the stage ; which 
office he has just resigned in favoureof 
his son, Mr. J. P. Kemhłe. 

There are few events in the history of 
the stage in our time which have afforded 
us such unqualified pleasure as we feel iu 
recording the presentation of * the Kem- 
ble Cup ;', thę receiver of which has con- 
tributed, in a ntore effective degree than 
any, of his contemporaries, to uphold the 
honourable character of his pa: 
with praceful dignity ; and will, we hope, 
far many yeurs, enjoy the fruits of his 
well-earned reputation. , 9 


SILVER CASE, ENCLOSING THE VHLLUM ROLL OF SUDSCRIBERS' NAMES. 4 
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MEDICAL FEES. 
(7o the Editor.) 

IN looking over No. 49 (p. 350,) of 
your Periodical, I find an article headed 
** Medical Feecs,” in which there occur 
one or two mistakes. One sentence 
states: * Baron Hourteloup, (wrongly 
spelt—should be Hieurteloup,) lately ręe- 
ceived 400 guineas for the operation of 
lithotomy.”” This appears to me a very 
great error: the operation for which the 
Baron has become so celebratcd, is called 
Lithotrity, and is done without any 
cutting; whereas lithotomy is the old 
operation, performed, at difierent*periods, 
in various ways, and with as many instrh- 
ments, according to the fashion of the 
times. I myself once saw the Baron 
operate on a man, and the manner in 
which it was performed $elicited strong 
marks of approbation.—)/ zde Lancet, vol. 
1833-4, p. 923, (first volume.) 

" * * * 


John Hunter was brother-in-law, alg 
not unele, to Sir E. Home, as stated; he 
having mąrred Miss Home, in 1771. 

Newark. B. S. J. 

[The paragraph above referred to, was 

noted from the Qadrterly Review Our 
orrespondent will perceive, that we have 
omitted his statement with regard to Sir 
Bferurd Home; which we hopę he will 
excuse: it does not appear Żrectly to 


* Observer Report. ; 
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affect the accuracy of the statement iu 
questiqp as to Sir Everard's income ; and, 
we are just now reminded that the pub- 
lication of evidence, taken before parli3- 
mentary committees, is a ticklish matter. 
—kd. |. IF) 
GETS. Só 
SHOW REMINISCENCES. 

THERv are few things more impressively 
connected with our early recollections, 
than those wandering cexhibitions of won- 
derful monstrosities and mysterious delu- 
sions that were accustomed to visit our 
fairs, at*a period when we were about as 
high as the hurdles that confined thę pigs 
and sheep then and there brought for sale. , 
Ifa fair passed over without being attended 
by a show of any kind, it was u matter of 
deep concern to us. We believed that'the 
economy of our village must be aż a low 
ebb, and that the agricultural transactions 
connected with our annual festival could 
not bę carried n with their usugl spirit 
and business, unless a few sights wgre ex- 
hibited, in order to draw the neighbouring 
people togetper for the day. And how we 
used to look out fonthe shows the night 
before the fair! With what joy we re- 
ceived the intelligence, that the postman 


e had pagsed six caravans in the lane 


between bur sillage and tfe next towns; 
and with what mysterious importance we 
communicated the fntelligence to our com- 
panions! And when they arrived, how we 
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watched their heavy yellow carriages drag 
np the street, one after another; each 
drawn by one miserable horse, looking 
like the industrious fica in the omnibns, 
compared tę the size of the vehicle ; with 
th? sometimes additional help of a donkey 
fastened by old cord to tbe shafts. We 
formed a thousand surmises as to their 
contents, until a strange how] from the 
interior of one of them betrayed the secret 
that they were * wild beasts.” From that 
moment there was good-by£ tę anything 
like staying in-doors. It'was no nse send- 
ing tle servants after us, for we elyded 
their grasp by creeping undęr the wheels 
or behind the caravans; und we watched, 
with tle most intense interest, the gradnal 
plach$ of the large carriages, to form the 
anadrańple that wąs to constitute the show 
of to-morrow. 

A * ddnciuyg show” was, however, our 
greatest delight ; and hour after hour have 
we lokored abont the progressive eleva- 
tion of the spars and canvas, until the 
pomoc bali stood before us. Iłow 
rappy we thought ourselvcs in heing able 
to pick np the hammer when it fell, and 
give it to tlg: man on the rickety blue 
ladder, who was nailing to the front poles 
a benutiful piece of red festoon, edged 
with black, and adorned with round orna- 
ments of thin brass, like the esecutcheons of 
hed-posts. Conłd it be possible that those 
dirty people in shirt-slceves, wio were 
drawing out the long spars from their flat 
Wagon, were the same who would appear 


on its POR the next dwy, in ilcsh- 
coloured tights and velvet jacketsć Was 


it really the cause hat the woman in the 
dingy common shawl, and witbout a bon- 
net, returning from the baker'x with a stale 
half-quartern under her arm, would dance 
outside to-morrow in spangled maslin and 
satin shoes r—(pipe-elayed, to be sure, but 
still satin.) It was possible, we knew, 
and yet we scarcely believed it. * 

IL was not until towards the afternoon 
of our fair that the exhihitions commenced. 
During the earlier part of the day, the 
show assnmed an air of impressive solem- 
niy in its deserted loncliness, with its 
gandy drapcries moving gravely in the 
wind. Nospne was, as yet, on its platform ; 
a boy joccusionally cerossed the arena 
with a Jher-can; but thatwasall, „There 
was ne further notification of its internal 
existence; butwe knew the preparations 
must be extensive and important. At 
last, aftegnoon camegand with it the show- 
folks, one after, another, up the steps to 
the front. platform. "Then we were in our 
$lory: un irresistible attraction bgund ns 
tb the spot, anfi all else wasęfozgdtlen. In 
rain did the nursery-dinner wait; we had 


no hnnger beyond thht which a penny 
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slice of cold plmn-pudding, or a mealy- 
looking pie, could appease; and, hidden 
by the crowd, we enjoyed the varying per- 
formance, hour after hour, sorry when 
the ominons w Al in to conmence ” took 
the hectors, for a while, from ogr delighted 
gaze. "THere was a wild Indfdu, with a 
red ochre fnee and black legs; a great 
curtdin-ring in his nose, a large club, and 
a feather cap, like the penny portraits of 
Mr. Somchody, as Rolla, with all his limbs 
extendcd, holding a frightened doll on his 
Jeft shonlder. "Vhere was also a country- 
man, with a great noscgay and striped 
blue stockings, who was perpetually get- 
ting knocked down, and whose appellation 
appeared to he * Cauliflower :* with three 
goentlemen, in fancy dresses of every cos- 
tume on the face of the globe, most inge- 
ionsly combined ; who waltzed with the 
three hyeautifal ludies, except when the 
inusie stopped, and then the ladies walked 
arm=ig-arm by themselves, up and down 
the platform ; and Mr. Merryman-—dear, 
fvolish, ill-nsed Mr. Merrynan—lcd the 
master of the concern, a very fat man, in 
feathers and a red sash, to the front, and 
commenced haranguing the crowd after his 
master's diectation. What roars of laughter 
aurose when he called exhibition eggs and 
bacon, and : e and pastime pork and 
parsnips ; and how we wondercd if it hnrt. 
him when he was whipped, and if he ever 
was a bahy, and eat und drank like other 
people. Oh! how deliphtfnl it all was! 
The interior„of the show was equally 
gratifying. We were told that the outside 
wax Always the best; it might have been, 
but there was a great deal in paying to 
s%e the performance, whercas the other 
was pratis. We well remember its rough 
benches, formed ot plunks laid upon tubs; 
its tottering steps that conducted to the 
front seats, its hoops of candles, its pole 
that intereepted the view in the middle; 
and its, coarsely-painted  scenery—then 
fyr beyond the choicest of Stanfield's dio- 
rainas, as specinens of art, at lenst to our 
cyes. Sometimes the performance was 
conjuring ; sometimes it was. horseman- 
ship ; and somętimes it was a Paa a 
comic song bet*reen (sung by the country- 
man,) whose chorus was always * JU til 
fol iddledy, tit fol iddledy, tiddledy heigh 
gae boo ;'” or, occasionally, a yonng lady 
danced sa hornpipe on a little piece of 
board, laid dowu for the purpose, after 
which she made a collection Śf pence ; the 
Pantaloon, who played the drum and pan- 
daan pipes, informing the company, * it 
was ażl she had for her own perquisite to 


„buy trinkets with;” the snid * trinkets ” 


meaning bread and cheese, and yellow 
ROR). Cpmmonplace and spiritless the 
performańre, doubtless, „was; but it was 
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sufficiently attractive to make ns keenly 
regret when it was over. We could 
scarcoly conceive that the ground, where 
such feats took place, wss part of our 
common markct-pluce; and yet, there 
stood the Ma post in a corner of the show, 
that we knew so well: ahd long after the 
exhibition had departed, we could trace 
the suwdnst paralielocróm that „narked 
its former site, as we stood with much grati: 
ficalion on the spot which we knew hade 
formed tle mysterious coulissrs. 

The minor shows, of dwarfs, and giants, 
and white-haired Negresses, were also very 
engaging ; alibough they had not the im- 
posing air of the dancing shows. Their 
pictures were, however, sufficiently won- 
derfal ; and we were often disuppointed at 
not finding the "Turks and oflicers, and 
zuentlemen and ladies, inside tlie,caravitn, 
tlrut were painted outside as spectators of 
the exhibition. How we speculatęd as to 
the uature of the curiositics which (he 
chintz drapery, stretched across the end of 
the show, vciled from our view! How 
portably, also, were the domestie interiors 
of theseinovinghousesurranged ! Thesmall 
brass fire-pluee in the corner, that always 
samokced ; the seats ronnd the sides formed 
of loekers ; tbe trap-door in tbe roof, to 
admit air, or, rather, we shoułd sity, to let 
it ont; and the two window» with the 
gandy shutters. Onr chief desire, at that 
tine, wonią have been te have lived in 
one ot those perambulating residences, 
and travelled about wherever we liked. 

Kven the humble pecp-shows were not 
without cnjoying a share of our patronage ; 
and we listened with the most juvefile 
eredulity to the exhibitor"s descriptions, as 
we stood behind the green-haize curtain, 
on the little low form that raised our eyes 
to a level with the wondrous lenses. At 
the tine we write of, Mr. Weare's murder 
farnished abundant material for these mi- 
grmiug diorumas; and we perfectly recol- 
lcet the series of pecp-show viewn that the 
event gave birth to. The murder in Gil's- 
hill-lane ; the pond at Klstree, where the 
body was found; the stable-yurd of Pro- 
bert's cottage; and th interior of tle 
Crown court at Hertford; were all vividly 
impressed on onr imagination; and even 
now we can pieture them as if we had, but 
scen them yesterday. . e 

Increasing ycars have changed our dis- 
position ahd shows have now lost their 
atiractions. "The joyous medium of chbild- 
hood, through which we viewed their mot- 
ley wonders, hus Qeen drawn aside, and 
we can only now look on them in the mąst 
ad'$oral and commonplace sense. Still, for 
the sake of old association, we sometimes 
pay a visit to them ; and if u faugh is pro- 
voked by some absurdity that would for- 
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merly have excited astonishment; if we 
see, in the little people around us. some- 
thing of the same delight which we cor- 
dially entered into,—surely our end is more 


thun answercd. ALBERM 
ASSAM TEA. —lI[. * 


: MANCFACTURE. 

Green Tea.—As the green Tea China- 
men haye just comnnenced operations, 
(says Mr. Bruce,) I will try to give some 
acgount of this most interesting process. 
AN leaves gp to the size of the Songkong 
ure taken for the green Tea, Ahout three 
ponnds of the fresh leswes, imuyediately 
they are brought in, are cast intf a hot 
pen, (sometimes they ure kept OE 
when abundance batce been bfought iń, 
and we havc not been able toówork nll 
uj ;) they are then rolled and tossed 
about iu the pan, nntil they begaine too 
hot for the hand. "Two slips of biunboo, 
cach about a foot long, spft at one eud 
so as to form six prongs, are now used 
to tumble and toss the leaves ubont, by 
running the sticks down the sides of the 
pan, and turning the łeaves up dirst with 
the right hand, then with the left, and this 
us fast as possible; which kceps the 
leaves rolling abont in the pam without 
being burnt: this lasts abont tbrce mi- 
nutesę the leaves will then admit of heing 
rolled and pressed without breaking. They 
are now taken from the pan and rolledan 
dolfths, mych the smne as the black Teu, 
for akout three minutes, in which process 
a great quantity of the juice is extracted, 
if they bu fresh leaves; but if they have 
beeu kept overnight, very little juice can 
be expressed from them in the morning, 9 


on account of its having evaporutcd. "The ę 


Chinumen sny, this does not matter, as it 
uukes no dificrenee in the "Pea. The 
leavesare then presscd hard between both 
hands, and turned round and presscd 
again and again, until they have taken 
the shape of a small pyramid. They are 
now placed in bamboo baskets, or dolluhs, 
with a narrow edge, and the dollghs, on 
bamboo framework, where thcy are cx- 
posed to the sun for two or thyce minutes ; 
ufter which, these pyramids of Tca are 
gently opened, and thinly sprehd on the 
dolliths to dry. When the [eR has be- 
come a little dry, (which will be The cuse 
in five or ton minutes, if the sun behot,) it 
is again rolled, ung then placed in the sun 
as before ; this is done threć successive 
times. But, should the*weather be ryiny, 
and thcre is no hope of its clearing, all 
this dryiyg js done over tkefire, in a small 
dryiny basket, the same us with black 
Tea. The gfcch Tea makers have as 
great an aversion to drying their Tea over 
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the fire, as the black Tea makers. The 
third time it has been rolled and dried, 
there ia very little moisture left in the 
Tea ; it is now put into a hot pan, and 
gently turnci over and over, and opened 
out occasionally, until all has become well 
heatęd ; it isthen tossed out into a bas- 
ket, and, while hot, put into a very strong 
bag, previously prepared for it, about four 
feet long, and four spans in circumference. 
Into this bay the Tea is Ie: with great 
force with the hands and feet; from four- 
teen to twenty pounds bęing put in at one 
time, and forced into as small a compass 
as possible. With his left hand, the man 
firmly clpses the month of the bug immea 
diately 4bove the leaves, while, with thę 
right harql, he pommels and beats the 
big, every now and then giving it a turn; 
thus he bqats, and turns, and works at it, 
tightening it By every turn with one band, 
and holdjng on with the other, until he 
has squeezed the leaves into as small a 
compass as pdfsible at the end of the bag. 
He now makes it fast by turns of the 
eloth where he held on, so that it may not 
open ; and thęn draws the cloth of the 
bag over the ball of leaves, thus doubling 
the bag, the mouth of which is twisted and 
made fast. The man then stands up, hold- 
ing on by a post, or some such thing, and 
works this ball of leaves under his feet, 
at the same time alternately pressing with 
all his weight, first with one foot and then 
the other, turning the ball over and over, 
and occasionally opening the bag* to 
tighten it more firmly. When hę has 
made it almost as hord as a stone, he se- 
cures the mouth well, and puts the bag 
uway for that day. Next morning it is 
«opened out, and the leaves gently sepa- 
rated and placed on dollahs, then fired 
and dried until they are crisp, the same 
as the black Tea, after which they are 
packed in boxes, or baskcts. In (China, 
the baskets are made of double bamboo, 
with lenves between. The Tea may then 
remain on the spot for two or three 
months, or be sent to any other place to 
recejye the final process. 
Thishirst part of the green Tea process, 
is so simple, that the natires of this conn- 
*try readi p it upin a month or two. 
The soi) process now cgimmmences by 
optiiny ie boxes, or baskets, and” ex- 
posing tfie Tea on large shallow bamboo 
baskets, or dollahs, until it has become 
soff enough to roll; iż is theńi put into 
cast-iron pans, set in brick fire-places, 


** the game as deseribed in making the 
" Sychee black Tea. The pan is made very 


hot,by a wood fise, and seveq pouis of 
the leaves are thrown into it, and rabbed 
against the pan, with the right hand, 
until tired. and then with the left, so us 
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not to make the process fatiguing. The 
pan being placed dn an inclined, plane, 
the leaves always ome tumbling back 
towards, and aear the operator, as he 
pe: them up from him, moving his 

and backwards and forwtrds, And press- 
ing the leaves with some force with the 
palm keeping the ends of the fingers u 
to prevęnt their coming in contact wit 
the hot pan. After one hour's good rub- 
bing, the leaves are taken out and thrown 
into a large, coarse, bamboo sieve ; from 
this into a finer one, and again still finer 
one, until three sorta of Tea have been se- 
parated. The first, or larger sort, is pat 
into the funnel of the winnowing machine, 
which has tliree divisions of small traps 
below, to let the Tea ont. A man turns 
tę wheel with bis right hand, and with 
the left rggulates the quantity of Tea that 
shall fall through the wooden funnel 
above, by a wooden slide at the bottom 
of it. The Tea being thrown from the 
sieves into the funnel, the man turns 
the crank of the whecl, and moves the 
slide of the funnel gradnally, so as to let 
the Tea fall through, gently, and in small 
quantities. "The blast from the fan blows 
the smaller particles of Tea to the end of 
the inachine, where it is intercepted by a 
circular moveable board placed therc. 
The dust, and smaller particles are blown 
against this board, and fall out at an 
U at the bottom into a basket 
h aced there to receive it. The nexthighest 

'ea is blown neafly to the end of the ma- 
chine, and falls down through a trough on 
the side into a basket; this Tea is called 
Young Hyson. The next, being a little 
heavier, is not blown quite so far ; it falls 
through the same trough, which has a 
division in the middle; this, of course, is 
near the centre of the machine. A basket 
is placed beneath to receive the Tea, which 
is called Hyson. The next, which is still 
heavier, falls very near to the end of the 
fan, this is called Gunpowrier Tea; it is 
in small balls. The heaviest Tea falls still 
eloser to the fan, and is called Big Gun- 
powder; it is twice, or three times the 
size of Gunpowdą Tea, and composed 0 
several young leaves that adhere firmly 
together. This sort is afterwards put into 
a box, and cut with a sharp iron instru- 
mept, thep sifted and put among the Gun- 
powder, which it now resembles. 

The different sorts of Tea ate now put 
into shallow bamboo baskets, and men, 
women, and children are employed to pick 
out the eticks and bad leaves; this is a 
most tedious process, as the greatest care 
is taken not to leave the slightest partię 
of anything but good Tea. But to assist 
and quickeńnthis tiresome „process, beau- 
tiful bamboo sieves, very Jittle inferior 
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to our wire ones, and of various sizes, 
are employed. 'IUhe different Teas are 
thrown fhto sieves of different sizes, from 
large gaunpowder to dust Tea; they are 
shaken and tossed, and thrown from.one 
person to mnother, in quick snecession, 
making the scene very *animating ; in 
this way a great portion of the stalk% are 
got rid of. After the Tea has been well 
sifted and picked, it is again put ifto the 
hot pans and rubbed and rolled as before, 
for about one hour; it is then pat into 
shallow bamboo baskets, and once more 
examined, to separate the different Teas 
that may still remain intermixed, and 
again put into the hot pan. Now a mix- 
ture ot sulphate of lime and indigo, very 
finely pulverized, and sifted through fine 
muslin, in the proportion of three of the 
former to one of the latter, is added; 6 
a pan of Tea containiug about seven 
pounds, ahout ball a tea-spoonfuł of this 
mixture is put, und rubbed, and rolled 
along with the Tea in the pan for about 
an hour, as before described. The Tea is 
then taken hot from the pan, and packed 
firmly in boxes, both hands and feet 
being used to press it down. The above 
mixture is not pnt to the Tea to improve 
its flavour, but merely to give it a nniform 
colour and appearance, as, without it, 
some of the Tea wonld be light and some 
dark. The indigo gives it the eoloar, and 
the sulphate of lime fixes it. The Chinese 
nll the former, Youngtin, the latter, Arco. 
Large gunpowder Tea tRey call Tychen; 
little gunpowder, Cheocheu ; hyson, Chixg- 
cha; youug hyson, Uehin; skin Tea, or 
old leaves in snall bits, Poocha ; the fine 
dust, or powder Tea, Chamont. 


ARMS OF BETIILELIEM HOSPITAL. 


THe arms of this excellent foundation 
are * usually blazoned Argent, twobars sable, 
a file of five pmnts gules, on a chief azure 
en ćtoile of siwteen rays or, charged with a 
plate, thereon a eross of the third, between a 
human skull placed ok a cup on the dewter 
side, and a basket of IVastell bread, all uf the 
ffth, on the stnister. ishop Tanner olb- 
serves, however, that hdłwas informed by 
John Anstis, Garter King of Arms, that 
the ensigns were, Argent, two bars sable, 
a label of three points gules, on a Chief 
azure a coniet with ten rays or, opprefRed 
with a torieau charged with a pluin cross 
of the field, betwcen a chalice or, with an 
hosty of the first, and a basket of the same. 
With respect to Amy signifieatign to be 
assigned to these bcarings, there is, proba- 
„bly; no positive information extant ; bfit, 
RUpposing them to be really ancient, it 
may be observed, that the bars and file in 
the principal pArt of the shield were, most 
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likely, the arms of Simon Fitz-Mary, the 
founder, which would account for their 
very prominent situation. The ótoile, or 
blazing star, on the blue chief evidently 
refers to the star seen in theesky at the 
birtb of Christ, which led the wise men to 
Bethlehem, and, therefore, properly be- 
came its peculiar badge; whilst the cross 
in the centre indicates the erucifixion of 
the Saviour for all mankind. "The basket 
„of brcad has, probably, also an allnsion to 
Bethlehenf ; dnee the best trunslniion of 
that word is considered to be *the house 
of Bread, as implying a fertile soil in the 
production df barley and wheat, noticed 
ią the book of Ruth, chapter ii.; but, as 
wastell eakes were, anciently, esfigcially 
usgd in Christian ceremonies and festivals, 
they might be designed as the English 
emblem of the birth-plnce of the Lord. 
Perhaps, no satisfactory signification can 
be assigned to the present bearing of a 
cup containing a skull; but if thtblazon 
of these arms, given by Anis to Bishop 
Tanner, be accepted, the chalice, su 
mounted by the consecrated wafer, will 
then be intended for the usual ecclesias- 
tical figure of the sacrament ;*and, perhaps, 
also expresses that the Saviour, born at 
Bethlehem, the honse of bread. was *the 
living bread which came down from Hen- 
ven. Upon the same principle of inter- 
pretatgpn, however, if the star be regarded 
as indicating Christ and his passion, the 
cup with the sknii might be meant żo 
designate, the * death which he tasted for 
every man,” in the cup of his own suffering 
at (rethsemane, andąat Golgotha, *the 
place of a sknil.” Another armorial cn- 
sign, assigned to the ancient hospital of 
Bethlehem, is, Azure, an etoile of cight 
points or; and the connexion between 


this foundation and that of Bridewell, * 


which is under thc same governor, is indi- 
cated by the latter bearing the star of 
Bethleherg, on a chief azure, between two 
fieurs-de-lis. — Pamphlet by Peter Laurie, 
Ksq., 4L.D. ; privateły printed. 


THE ISLE OF MAN: PERL CĄSTŁE. 


Śrorr midway between the rocky 
coast of Cumberland and tlfe jofty and 
recipitous shore ot Ireland, ang at about 
halfehe distance from the indegted Scot- 
tish coast, breasting the wide waters of 
the Irish Sca, lies the Isle of Man—the 
Mona of €msar; the Monapia of Pliny; 
Monada of Ptolem$ ; Monavią of Orosius 
and Bede; and udoniaaof Nennius. Its 
derivation is traceable to the British word 
< mom,y which means isojated. It is, alło- 
gether, ohe Vf the most singular spot$ in 
the British dęomżinions ; either as regards 
its natural surface or historical interets' 
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The central parts are occupied by three 
chains of hills, the highest point being 
Snafield, 25004 feet above the sea; whence, 
upon a clear day, England, Scotland, Ire- 
land and Wales are visible. "The coast is, 
if many places, very precipitous; and its 
pieturesque wildness is hcightened hy 
roeky islets; upon one of which is built 
Peel Castle, represented iń the annexed 
engraviug. Upon the adjoining, or west 
coast, is the small, decayed town of Peel, 
formerly Holm Peel. 
of old red sandstone, of which rock along 
this coast lies a belt about two miles in 
width. The space enclosed dy the castle- 
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FEEL CASTLI 
Scientific JFactg. 


SUDDEN DEATH. 

At a late mectine of the Edinburgh 
Royal Society, a paper was read by Sir 
Charles Bell, on Sudden Death, prodaced 
by air drywn into the circulation; a facet, 
which buf recently attracted attention: It 
appearz fua$ when a wound occurs, which 
Jays open certain arteries, the air some- 
times rushes in with a hissiuganoise; and 
the individnal falls dcad, as i by a thun- 
derbolt. This result bus sometimes fol- 
lowęd the amputation of an arm, or a 
wsgund in the neck ; but it is rare. Sir 
Charles referred to the cxperjments of the 
French medical men; but, in opposition 
to their opinion, held, tBat' the fatal effect 


The castle is bnilt” 
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wall ęxceeds two acres, and is separated 
from the town by a narrow channel, 
scarcely a foot deep at low water. A 
strong wall, built us a security for the har- 
bour, connecfs the island and castle with 
the maiqland; and in the egntre of the 
fortress is a pyramidal mound of earth, 
surrgunded by a ditch, five feet and a half 
broad. Near this mound are situated the 
churches of St. Patrick and St. Germain ; 
the former supposed to have been huilt 
before the Norman conquest ; the latter 
erected ubout 1245, and formerly the 
cathedral church of the island, though it 
is now only used ns a burying-place. 


ISLE OF MAN. 


| 
is sproduced through the action of the ver- 
tebral arteries upon the medulla odlongata. 
Prof. Symme dissented from this conclusion. 
—Temes. 


w 


o: . 


Mr. Green, the aceronaut, has long enter- 
taiued the opinion that a balloon voyage 
from the continent of America to Europe 
mey beę safely effected ; a conclusion 
founded upon repeated observations on the 
atmosphere, and a conviclioń tirat, what- 
ever inay be the direction of the winds 
below, the current of pair above invariably 
traverses from some point hetween the 
gorth and west. Mr. Green has kept a 
regular log of all his numerous voy* $w * 
To get into and remain in this current, it 
is, howcvćy. necessary tkat ihe balloon 
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shonld he kept at a certain ultitude; and, 
to shew how this could be effected was 
the ochject of some experiments pri- 
vately exhibited, a few dąys since, in the 
lecture-room of the Polytechnie [nstitn- 
tion, Regynt-strcet. Mr. Gregn proposes 
to employ a machine «composed ot two 
fans, or blades of wood, attach to a 
spindle, which passes through the bottom 
of the balloon-car. The fans at of one 
longitudinal piece, to the centre of which 
the spindle is fixed, after the manner of a 
windinill, but with two wings, or arms; and 
tlwir blades present a given angle horizon- 
tulły, in which direction they move. For 
experiment, a balloon of about thrce feet 
diameter, was filled with common coal 
gus, To this were attached the hoop, 
netting, and car; iu the latter, a small 
piece ot mechanism being placed to gle 
motion to the fans. "The batloon was 
then balanced ; that is, a sufńcient weiglit 
'as placed in the cur to kecp it sfspended 
in the air, without the capacity to rise, or 
inelination to sink. By touching a stopin 
the mechanism, Mr. Green immediately 
communicated a rapid rotatory motion to 
the fans; when the machine steadily rose 
to the ceiling, from which it continued to 
rebonnd until the elockwork bad run out, 
when it instantaneously fell. "The experi- 
ment was then reversed. The balloon was 
first ruised into the uir, and then balanced : 
the fans were then put in motion, which, 
however, foreed the balloon to the floor. 
A still more interesting effect was then 
exhibited. The balloon, with the attached 
guide-rope, bcaring a small brass weight, 
was balanced, as before. The fuus vyere 
removed from under the car, aud placed 
sideways upon it, so that their action be- 
cenie vertical. Upon motion being com- 
imunieated, the balloon iloated in a hori- 
zontul line, dragging the guide-rope after 
it, with the weight trailing along the floor ; 
and continned to do so, until tke mechan- 
ism censed, when it again became *sta- 
tionary. — Mr. Green is convinced that by 
the above simple mcans, a voyage across 
the Atlantic may be performed as casily 
+as one from Vauxhall Gardens to Nassau; 
only three or four days (c sufłicient for 
the passage. The size of tlie fans reqnisite 
for the Nassan balloon will be about six 
feet in length; the machinery Being 
placed inside the car.—- Abridgetl fronf the 
Times. „© 


ALCOHULIĆ STRENGTH OF WINES, 


Da. CHarsrisonghas lately read, to the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh, a 1? interest- 
ing notice upon the proportion of Aleohol 
esfzxertain Wines, u subject of considerable 
importance in a scientific as well as com- 
mercial point of view. 


„nd withont the loss of more 
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Various accounts have been given ofthe 
alcoholie strength of wines by Mr. Brande, 
Julia-Fontenelle, and others. The author 
has been engaged for some time fn expe- 
riments for determining tht propor$ions 
of alcohol eontained in various wines 
of commerce, and also the circumstances 
which oecision a variety in this respect. 
"The present paper is an interim notice of 
the results. 

The method of analysis consisted in the 
mode by dMŃtiHation, which was applicd 
with snch contrivances for accuracy that 
ntarly the whole spirit und water węre dis- 
tiled over without a trace ol empyrenma, 
than be- 
twcen 2 and 6 grains in 2000. %rom the 
guantity and density of the spirit, the 
weśght of absolute atcohol ot the density 
193.9, as well as the voamne ol proof spirit 
of the density 920, was culefilated from the 
tables of Richter founded on.zfhose of 
Gilpin. 

"The author has hbcen led*to the general 
eonelusion, that the alcoholiec strengtlP ot 
many wines has been overrated by some 
experimentalists, and gives the following 
table as the result of the hłvestigations he 
has hitherto conducted. "The first column 
gives the per-centage of absolute uleohol 
by weight in the wine, the second the per- 
centage of proof spirit by volume. 


a Alec. p.c. P. Sp. p.e. 
by weight. by volume. 
Port—Weakest i 1497 3%.56 
e Meanof7 Wines 16.20 33.91 
Stron/dst 17.10 37.27 
SWhitc Port 14.97 31.31 
Sherry—Weakesl a . 15.98 30.34 
Mean of 13 wines, exclud- 
ing those very long kept 
incask .  . .  . 1537 33549 
Sherry—Strongest . . 16.17 35.12 
Mcanof 9 wines very long » 
kcpt in cask in the East 
Indies - 14.72 32.30 
Madre da Xerea 16.30 - 37.06 
e ( all long in 
Madeira J cask Strongest 14.09 30.80 
in E.lndies ( Weakest 16.90 36,81 
Teneriffe, long in cask at Calcutta 13.84 30.21 
Cercial . ; ' s „ 15.45 38.55 
Dry Lisbon 16,14 34.71 
Shiraz ! 12.90 26.30 
Amontillado . : : : . 12.63 27.60 
CI:Ret, a first growth of 1811 s 7.72 16.9: 
Chateau-Latour, first growth 1825 77.78 1706 
Rosan, second growth 1825 ; fo” 16.74 
Ord:ęary Claret, a superior * vin Sa 
r ordinairc” «9 8880) 18.96 
Rivcs Altes ż 3 . 9.31 22.35 
Malmsey 44.  .„ 1286 2837 
Rudeshcim, sniperior quality 8.40 15.14 , 
Rudesheimer, inferiof quality „e 6.90 15.19 
Hambacher, superior qualit 1.35 16.15 < 
Giles" Edinburgh Ale, before bot- . 
tling ; ; : : 5.70 ł2.6U 
The ane Ale, two years in gottle 6.06 „13.40 
Superior Iondbn Porter, four montlis 
bottled 5.36 11.9] 


AB 
In addition to certain obvious general 
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conclusions which may be drawn from this 
tuble, the author stated, as the resnlt of 
his experiments, that the alcoholie strength 
of varlous sapaples of the same kind bears 
no falation whatever to their commerciał 
value, and is often very different from 
wbat.would be indicated by the taste even 
of an experienced wine-taster. 

Some observations were next made*on 
the effect produced onthealcoholie strength 
of wines by certain modes of kcqeping or 
ripening them, more especially by the me- 
thod employed in the case of sherry, ma- 
deira,.and such other wines, which con- 
sists of slow evaporation for a series of 
years threugh the cask, above all, in hot, 
climates. The researches made by the, 
nqjhor on this head are not yet completcę 
but he is inclined to infer, from the expe- 
riments alteady made, that for a mode- 
rate term of years, tbe proportion of alco- 
hol inerenses in the wine ; but afterwards, 
on the contrary, diminishes; and that the 
period when to wine begins to lose in 
ulóoholie strength is probably that at 
which it ceases to improve in flavour. 
The increase which takes place at first in 
the alcohol of wine undergoing cvapora- 
tion throngh the cask, appeared at first 
view parallel to the fact generally admitted 
on the authority of Sbemerring, that spirit 
hecomes stronger when confined in blad- 
der, orin a vessel covered with blsdder, 
in conserfuence of the water passing out 
by*lective exosmose. 

The author, however, on repeatiny the 
experiments of Sóemerring, as relatąd by 
various writers (forfhe could not obtain 
access to the originał account of them), was 
nnable, by any variation of the process he 
%ould devise, to obtain the results indicated 

chy the German anatomist. Constantly the 
spirit, whatsoever its strength, whether 
proof spirit or rectified spirit, became 
wedker. [twas observed, at the same time, 
that if the hladder containing spirit was 
enclosed in a confined space with quick- 
lime, the spirit slowly hecame absolute 
aleohol of the density 796. in consequence 
of a pęrmanent atmosphere of alcohol 
being spcedily formed, while the watery 
„atmosphere was absorbed by the quick- 
lime as fist as it was produced. Subse- 
quently itfyas proved that the bladderwas 
not essegflalsto the process; for an Open 
cup of rectified spirit, enclosed in a con- 
finęd space with quicklime, to absorb the 
water which arose from the spirit, became 
in two mohths ahsołute alcohol of the 
density 796. Proftssor Graham, of Lon- 
doń, some time ago proved the analogous 
fach, that spirit duigbt be thys penłlered 
pure alcohol in the sir-pump vacuun. A 
vacnum, however, is, ufo principie, as 
wcli ns in fact, not necessary for the pros 
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cess; itemmerely accelerates it. The new 
method is obviously applicable on the 
gręat scale for obtaining absolute dicohol, 
wherever time ynay be allowed. 


* Nety Books. 


LETTERS OF THE EARL OF DUDLEY TO THE 
* BISHOP OF LLANDAFTF. 


« [Turs work consists of a volume of 
letters, to the number of ninety-four; 
written by the late Earl of Dudley to the 
Bishop of Llandaff, between the years 
1514 and 1823. The noble writer will 
be remembered as in accomplishments, 
* not only one, but all mankind's epitome.” 
In what is termed, in common parlance, 
« the best society,” he was recognised as 
th© arbiter elegantiarum : he was the best 
table-wit of his time; and, bred in the 
wolitica| school of Canning, he appears to 
nie caught much of the point and bril- 
liancy of thought which marked the 
meteor-like career of that illustrious 
statesman. But Lord Dudley's forte luy 
rather in the sweet small courtesies of 
life. than in its asperities : he said many 
witty things, and many wise ones; and 
his talent for observation did not keep 
under his kindly nature: he conld he 
just and gencrous towards society; and 
now that he has passed from hence, these 
interesting letters are so many records of 
good-natured humanity, still pointed with 
wit and harmless* satire, so as to blend in 
one mind these exalted attributes of in- 
tellectual superiority. There are very 
magy mice traits of personal history, 
literary and political, scattered through 
0 pages. A erc is a specimen anecdote 
o 


« Quarterly” Revriewing.) 

Lord Dudlcy has written a review of 
Misz Edgeworth's Patronage; of which 
he "rells A friend—Gifford has got it. 
What he will propose to alter I know not, 
nor do I much care, provided he snufiers 
me to make them myself, and, docs not 
insert anything of his own, which is,, 
gencrally speakięg, not good for much. 
His prose is renfarkably inferior to his 

„ | was preparing to make a 
vigoqous defence of Miss E. from the 
canżing. kypocritical accusation against 
her on the score of religion, when luckily 
I bethought myself of turning Back to the 
two former papers on Miss E.,in the Q. K., 
in which I found this charge preferred with 
great [eaamestness and "solemnity. Both 
thę eritiques are wretched, and I should 
not the least have minded contradictjtyy, „ 
flatly any doetrine, literary, moral or 
religious, contnined in them, bad I not, 
just at the same time, to my great surprise. 
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accidently learnt from Murray, (wlło told 
it me wijh a mixture of lamentation and 
contempt, comical enough for such a pere 
sonage,) that these passages were of 
Gifford's oyyn manufacture, and inserted 
(pro salutedanime) at his parficular in- 
stance in an article futnished by, that 
< serious young man,” the younger Stejfhen. 
Of course, there was nothing for it but to 


pes over the topic in decent silence. ' 


fowever, I am glad you see the thing in 
the same point of view that I do. It is, 
indeed, an odd complaint against a noveł, 
to say that it an't a sermon upon doctrinal 
points, 
[Among the bits of ceriticism, we are 
delighted with the following, on the 


Fine Arts at Rome.|] 


+.e e e [| am sensible that the pró 
ent beauty and perfectness of these 
monuments, is not the most intezesting 
subject of consideration. "They are to be 
looked at chiefly as traces in which, by the 
help of history, we may discover the state 
of ancient art, wealth, and power. And 
certainly in every part of Rome, there 
are abundunt proofs of its having been 
once the capital of a great, rich, enlight- 
ened, and victorious people. Yet I own 
that when I recollect how long, and how 
cowpletely the Romans were masters of 
the world, how severely they governed it, 
-how unmercifally they plundered it,— 
nnd how much of their greatness and an- 
thority was concentrated in this single 
city, I am not at all surprised at the extent 
or splendour of their public works. AIlI 
that they did, when compared with the 
vastness of their empire, is very much 
inferior indced to wbat was accomplished 
by the little republics both of Greece and 
its colonies. 
Rome has been so much over-rated, 
at least among ns, that one is natur 
łed to inquire what are the causes that 
have led to this unreasonable estimate of 
its merits. It was generally seen for the 
first time by very young persons, whose 
cjassical recollections were all fresh in 
their minds, who were śgwed by a cele- 
brated name, and thoghi themselves 
bound to believe all that$their ciceronis 
told them, and to pay an unlimited rever- 
ence to the residence of so mapy grąat 
men, and the scene of so many grcat 
actions. qThRy seldom came here a second 
time, and at a more mature age, and, 
therefore, carried about them this pre- 
judice (highly laudable in its originę to the 
end of their lives, undiminished by exp 
48" =snce or criticism. Besides, till within 
the last few years, when bribery and 
violence have go much diminished ita 
stores, Rome was decidedly the capital of 
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the fine arts. Nothing could be compared 
to it for statues and pictures, and people 
of taste were naturally inclined tą over- 
praise a, place which containeq the finest 
objects that had ever been presented eto 
their admiration and imitation. In the 
days, too, of our fathers, few traveljers 
viwited Greece, and it is by a comparison 
with” the buildings still remaining at 
Athens, that the Roman antiquities bave 


» lately lost, a great deal of their value in 


thę eyes of all*judges. Vou must not 
suppose, however,that I am out of humour 
with Rome, „I never was in more perfect 
charity with any place in all my life, und 
may opinion of it. sound or unsqund, is 
pęrfectly untinctured with any %rt of 
prejudice. A NE O? 
It is but justice to the French to say,tha 
though they deprived Rome of some of its 
greatest ornaments, yet, in other respects, 
they rendered it great service. jady good 
friend Eustace wrote under the influence 
of a most childish prejudiceyWwhen he re- 
presented them as enemies to the fint 
art». Napoleon was beginning to improve 
Rome, with the same magnificence and 
good taste of which he has left such 
monuments at Paris. By his orders, im- 
mense accumulations of earth and rubbish 
were removed from some of the ancient 
ruins, an operation by which, in all in- 
stance4, the appearance of them was much 
improved, and, insome, curious discoveries 
were made. From what I have said, (au4$, 
indełd, fromgwhat you well know already,) 
you mast be aware that what is wanted 
here is not any new byilding. AI that is 
necessary, is to tuke care of those that 
already exist, and set tbem off to ad- 
vantage, and, above all, to cleanse away 
the Augean filth of this imperial city. łe 
had already directed his attention to all 
these objects, and in a few years Rome 
would have assumed quite a new aspect, 
and, in my,opinion at least, the loss of all 
that was taken away would have been 


more than compensated by the improve- 


ment of what remains. * * But the whole 
p of improvement is gone, and, indeed, 
the power. The Pope is toe poor to 
employ money in building. e» 


Pertodicals. ( 


PIC-NIC FROM THE MAGAZINEŃ. 

Izaak Ft'agton.—]| From a charming anęce 
dotie paper by Mr. Jesse. |] 

Flatman's beautiful lines tó Walton, 
commencing— ; . 
« Happy old man, whose worth all mankind knows 

Except pimgelf,” © . 

have always struck us as conveying a 
true picture of Walton's character, and of 
tha estimation in which he was held after 
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the appcarance of his Angler. It is, in- 
decd, evident that men of the highest cha- 
ractery both for piety und learning, had a 
veneration, and affection for him, and paid 
that tribute to his virtues they so well de- 
served. Nor has time had any iuflnence 
upen this feeling. Ifere do we find our- 
selves, after a period of mtore than 160 
yeurs from the uppearance of his Anger, 
sitting down to pay, with no small de- 


gree of affection und pleagureę onr own ' 


trifling meed of applauść to one whose 
works have uffordgd u not ouly instęuc- 
tion, bnt gratification of po ordinary 
kind. "The last male descendant of our 
« honęęt father.” the Mev. Ir. Ierheet 
Hawes, has lately died. [le has very libe- 
qally bequcathed the beautiful paintingeof 
Walton, by Honseman, to the National 
Gallery, ff and appropriate destination 
for it. IŁ is, however, a curious fact, as 
sbewingdhe estimation in wbich anything 
connected wjth the niune of Walton is 
held in the present day, that the lord of 
he manor in which Dr. Hawes resided, 
should have laid cluim to this portrait as 
a heriot. Wejkeartily hope that this claim 
may not be successful. Dr. Hawes also 
bogucathed the greater portion of his 
library to the Dean and chapter of Salis- 
bury ; and his executor and friend Mas pre- 
sented the celebruted pruyer-book, Lich 
was Walton's, to Mr. Pickering. Te could 
not have been bestowed in a better or in a 
More uppropriate manner. We ałso un- 
derstand that the watch whichbelonytd to 
Walton's eonnexion, the excellent ś3ishop 
Ken, has been prfiented to his wniable 
biographer, the Rev. W. Lisie Buwles. 
Walton's death took place in the house 
of his son-in-law, Dr. Hawkins, at Win- 
chester. He was buried in Winchester 
Cathedral, in the south aisle, called Prior 
SUkstead's chapel. A large black marble 
słab is placed over his remaius,and, to 
use the poetical language of Mr. Bowles, 
„** the morning sunshine falls directly on 
it, reminding the contemplative man of 
the mornings when he was, for so many 
podr) and abroad with his angle on the 
hunks of the neighbouring stream. We 
went some distance out of our way, in 
pure, lovć and admiration of Walton's me- 
tnąry, tofjpay a visit to his *omh, and were 
glad tąjlEaru that tbe Dean and Cfiapter 
of Winchester had offered to forego their 
fees, nnd to allot a proper situażion, in their 
beautiful and well-pregerved cathedral, for 
a mnral nfonument to perpetuate the vir- 
tuex of Walton,"in cage his honcst and 
cnthnsiastie disciples should be disposed to 
oewct one. We hope iha$ this liberal 
oiler, which does credit to the Chapter of 
Wiuchester, will not Me tost sight of. 
Duriug our recent visit tothe cathedral. we 
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were frieved to see the slab which covers 
the remains of our * good father; trodden 
wpon hy nuhallowed feet—thcy were not 
those of anglers--and we left a small sum 
in tlie hands of the verger, wit u request 
thst he wdald do his best to pfevent such 
profanation in fdturc.— Bentffey's Miscell. 


al Meditation. —By Thomas lugoldsby. 


"I've stood in Margate, on a bridge of size 
inferior far to that described by Byron, 
Where * paląces and pris'ns on each hand rise,” — 
'Phat tov's a stone one, thia is made of iron, — 
And little donkey-boys your steps envirm, 
Each profiering for your choice his tiny hack, 
Vaunting its excellence; and should yon hire one, 
For sixpence, will he urge, with freguent thwack, 
The mach-enduring beast to Ruenos Ayres and back. 


And there, on many a raw and gusty day, 
l've stood and turn'd my gaze upon the pier, 
nd seen theerewa, that did ombark so gay 
That self-same morn, now disembark so queer ; 
'Then to nyself I've sigh'd and naid, ** Oh dear! 
Who would belicve yon sickly-looking man's a 
Londomwack Tar,—a Cheapside Buccanecr !'*— 
But hold, my Muse! for this terrific stauza 
Is all too stifiiy grand for our Extravaganza. 
Ibid. 


Nautica! Novels=Ry Thomas Tugoldsby. 


And now, my good friends, I've a fine opportunity 
To obfuscate you all by sea terms with impunity, 
And talking of * caulking” 
And '' quarter-deck walking,” 
« Force and aft," 
And 'abaft" 
«< Tlookers,”' * barkeys,” and * craft," 
(At which Mr. Poole has so wickedly laught,) 
OF binacles, — biłbocs, — the boom called the 
fpanker, 
The best bower calge,—the jib,—and shect anchor; 
Of Tlower-deck guns,—and of broadsides and chaseś, 
OC taffrails and topsails, and splicing main braces, 
And ''Shiver my timbers !" and other odd purascs 
o Rod by old piłots with hard-icaturcd faces; 
Of tbe cxpletives sea-faring gentlemen use, 
The allusions they make to the eyes of thcir crews, 
flow the sailors, too, swear, 
How they cherish thcir hair, 
And what very long pig-tails a great many wear — 
Rut, reader, I scorn it—the fact is, I fcar, 
To be candidw[ can't make these matters so clear 
As _Marryat, ot Cooper, or Captain Chamier, 
O4*Sir E. Rytton Bulwer, who brought up the rear 
Ofethe * Nanticals,” just at the end of last year, 
With a woll-written pretace, to make it apptar 
That his play, the Sea-Captain, 's by no means small 
bcer ;— 


There !-—* brought up the rear”—yod see there's a 
mistake 4 

Which not one of t)gt authors I've mcention'd would 
make ; 

I ought to have 'iaid, that he *"saild in their 
wake.” 
. Ibid. 


Szyiugs dnd Essayiugs ; from blackwood's 
Magazine. € 

Man's actual knowiedye may easily be 
measured. Mis ignorance is for him un- 
fathomeble ; he is igforant of the extent 
qf his ignórance. But, on the other hand, 
his knowledge, were it but the consgigyy 
certuinty of the difference between odd 
and even numbers, or ąf the idea of a 
circle, proves that existence is essentially 
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knowable by him, and that he has the 
cupucity for knowing it altogether+ Our 
ignorance is imunense, but not entire. AI 
actually*share in it; but it is not constj- 
tutive, universal, churacteristiec of the 
race. Knowledge is all these. It, 'with 
all its infiBity, surrounds us, calls us, be- 
lonys to us, is ideally oufs. Not only the 
child—the peasant, the suge, are igudrant. 
So, ulso, are the insentient stone, the un- 
moving plant, the unrefieeting animal: 
Man, like these, is ignorant ; but it is hise 
„crowninę distinction that he knows hiim- 
self to be so, as having in his knowledge a 
standard which proves him ignorant. 

In a practical country like ours, that 
is, one where almost all the euergies of 
almost all energetic minds are employed 
in outward work of some kind, a man of 
a different tenper and tendencies is uęt 
only hampercd and wounded hy endldss 
discordauces in his life with that ol all 
around him, but finding no sympatgy, and 
no publie at one with him, he is perpe- 
tnally driven into doubt of tbe reality and 
worth of the objects which alone can 
satisfy his decpest fecliugs, and suitably 
eungage lis best faculties. A philsopherin 
England has the discomfort of an cugle in 
darkness, while he is held to be an owl in 
daylight. Wretched, therefore, is he, if 
his philosophy be but that ot the head, 
und docs not so strengthben and purity his 
heart as to sustain Lim against neglect, 
solitude, the mistrust and sorrow of his 
friends, and the loud revilings of ull who 
fancy any difference of pltrsuits and affec- 
tions from theirs to be an iutentional out- 
rage against them. [In fact, in opposinę 
ourselves to the stream of things wkich 
we cannot altogether escape from, our 
only justification must be a love of truth, 
inseparable from a kuowledge of it, which 
brings still more of inward consolation 
than of outward trial. . 

The tone of the perfectly well-bręd— 
that is, of those who, with a ndtural aMi- 
tude tor rełinement, huve been in cir- 
cumstances to attain its best graces and 
uccomplishments—hax a charm which 
miuny can feel who do' not possess it, 
Only those do not imugjne it who have no 
sense for the beautiful $u action, and for 
the quiet expressivenessdof complete cul- 
tivation. "The perception of its valuę will 
not enable any man to reach it by digt of 
industry and talents: he ma ida to the 
tendenejesg whicl: are a gift from llcaven, 
the good fortune of long and tamiliar in- 
tercourse, cven from his youth, with a 
cirele of persons t$ whom finishęł polite- 
ness is habitnal, and thus iuvoluntapy. 


«al „the highest classes there is many a 


man who has not this recommendation. 
But that, amopg persons of eminent social 
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position, there is not a higher average of 
good manners, a milder zeneral climate 
of demeanour, than among the mass of 
those whose main purpose in lifeisjabour, 


howcver ingenions for outward "ends -- 


none but the very ignorant would be held 
© . 

enough to pretend. How far this supe- 
riority is eounterbalanced by incopve- 
niences in other respects, morul or intel- 
Jectial, is another question. The class 
that most commonly decides tle matter 
iu its ową fagour, niż. the clcver and well- 
informed of the*professional and mercan- 
tilg rank, thongly probably, they may be, 
on the whole, the best among us, arę cer- 
tniuly by no means free from bias, or at 
all pecnliarly aware of those dgfects ot 
thcir own which must be wcighed Kyrainst 
tRe mischiefs of aristoeraliec hahits. On 
the whole, no doubt, In the highest life of 
England, as compared with żheeniddling. 
there is more of the smaller, aud less of 
the larger morals. For leisure, tygył ańple 
and constant means of enjoyment, are less 
favourable to virtue and wiSśdom tlan to 
manners and taste. Only, be it remerń- 
bered. that good manners and good tuste 
are, so far ax their influencg rcacheś, hos- 
tile, not friendly, to Vice and folly. 


TO TRE MÓCEKING BIRD, 


TuHov glorious mocker of the world! T hear 
ThyGmany voices ringing through the glooms 
Of these green solitudes—and all the clear, 
Bright joyance of thy song enthralls the car, 
xd fioods the heart. Over the sphered tombs 
Of YVanish'd ngźions rolls thy musie-tidę. 
No igrht from history's starłike page illumes 
The memory of those natępus. They have died. 
None cares for them buffghou :—And thon mayst 
siny, 
Perhaps, 0'er me, as now thy song doth ring 
Qver their bones by whom thou once wast dcified. « 


Thou scorner of all cities! Thou dost lenve 4 
"The world's turmoil and never-ccasmg din, 
Where one from others woe existence WeAVE%, 
Where the old sighs, the young turms grey and 
grieves, 
Where mjsery gnaws the maiden's hcart within : 
And thon dbst flee into the broad green wodds, 
Where with thy soul of music thou dost win 
Their heart to harmony—no jar intrudes 
Upon thy soundinf melody. Oh! where, 
Amid the sweet musicians of the air, 
Is one so dear as thee to these old solitudłs? 


Ha „ what a burst was that! The ŻEolian strain 
(ioes floating through the tangled pzłisages 

Of the lone woods—anpd now it comes aga'n— 

A myjltitudinous*nelody, like a rain i = 
Of Płassy musie under cchwing tęge 

Over a ringing lake. It wraps the soul, 

Even as a gem is wrapp'd, when round it roll 
Thin wav6 of brilliant flame—till we become, 
With very excess ofgleep pleasure, dumh, 

And pant, like a swift runner elingink to the goal. 


I cannot love the man who dóth not love . 
(Even as men love light) the song of birds: 2 
For tife first visions that my bpy-heart wove 
To-fll its feef? with, were, that I did rove 
Amid the woods, what time the snowy herds 
Of inorning celoul fd from the rising sun 
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Into the depths of heaven's heart, as words 
That from the poet's lips do fall upon 
And vanish in the human heart; and then 
I revell'd in those songs, and sorrow'd when, 
With nqgn-heat overwrought, the music's burst 
wasulone. 
I wquld, sweet*bird, that I might live with thee, 
Amid the eloquent grandeur of these shades, 
Alone with nature—but it may not be 
1 hawe to struggle with the tossing sea 
Of human life, untił existence fades 
Into Death's darkness. Thou wilt sing and scar 
Through the thick woods and shadow-chequer'd 


glades, , 
While nought of sorrow casts a dac o'er 
The brilhance of thy heart—but I must wear, 
As now, my garmenting of pain and care, 
As penitents of old their galling sackcloth wore” 
Yet wh y complain? What though fon8 hopes deferr'd 
Have overshadow'd Youth's green paths with 
gloogt! + 
Still, Joy's rich musie is not all unheard— | < 
'Chere is a voice sweeter than thine, swcet bird! , 
%w% welcome me withir+ my humble home :— 
There is an cye with Love's devotion bright, 
- "The darkiess.nf existence to illume ! 
Then, why complain? When Death shall cast his 


biighę , 
Over the Spirit, then my bones shall rest 
Reneath theseżrees—and, from thy swelling hreast, 
O'er them thy song shall pour, like a rich flood oflight, 


ALFRED PIKE—ARKANSAS. 
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IN Guernsey, on the Żlst ult., in the 
seventy-fifth year of his age, Jokn „Jacob, 
Ksq., author of Annals of some of the Bri- 
żish Norman Isles. , 

At Sandhurst, on the lst inst., Thomas 
bcybowrn, lsą., F.R.S., and Senior Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics at the Royal Nili- 
tary College. p RE 

Kozlofj, the EE Russian poet 
died last month at $t. Petersburg. 

At Bremen, on the 7th inst., in his 
' eighty-second year, Dr. JStlliam Matthias 
+ Olbers, Knight of the Hanoverian Guelphie 
Order, and of the Order of Dancbrog; and 
Ilonorary Member of the Royal Society of 
London, the Academies of Berlin, Peters- 
burg, $e. Dr. Olbers was borny on Octo- 
ber 11, 1758, in the village of Arbergen, 
in the duchy of Bremen. In astronomy, 
he distinguished himself by the discove 
of $wo planets; the first on March 28, 
1802: its orbit is between those of Mars 
(and Jupitery and he named it Pallas; 
though several astronomers have called 
it O]bers, fis the planet Uranus has been 
called Hfrschel. He discovered a sćcond 
planet in 1807, to which he gave the name 
of Vesta, He has likewise gscertained 
some unexplored comęts. In the prose- 
cntion of his astronomical labours, he in- 
vented a new method, recommended by its 
conciseness and simplicity, and which is 
bota analytical dnd trigonomstrisal. Dr. 
Olbers also discovered a method of clear- 
ing up difńculties relaftva to comets; 
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which has been preferred wherever it has 
been known. Its advantages were not, 
however, appreciated in France, till the 
honourable suffrage of tbe Institute re- 
commended it, to general adoption. It 
was published at Weimar, in 1797, with a 
preface and notes by M. de /2ach. Dr. 
Olbers likewise published Dissertations on 
the c.lculation of Parallaxes, on Meteorie 
Stones, and several astronomieal memoirs, 
inserted in the Connatssance des Tema, and 
in the periodica] works of M. de Zach and 
M. de Bode. Olbers was a resident of 
Bremen, where he had practised physie 
for several years. 


At his residence, in St. James's Palace, 
on the Iith inst., aged seventy-two, Sir 
Thomas Mash, late of the Lord Chamber- 
lain's Office. 

».Among the recent deaths are recorded : 
Mr. James Philpott, aged twenty-one, an 
thor of an abridgment of the Life and 
Travels'of Mungo Park ; and an occasional 
contributor to the Saturday Magazine. 
Also, the Rev. Rowłand Bond, lecturer and 
teacher of geography and mathematical 
science ; author ot Modern and Popular 
Geography, and of several important arti- 
eles in M'Culloch's new Geographical Dic- « 
tionary: it is painful to add, that Mr. 
Bond's death was hastened by devotion to 
his favourite studies. Dr. llutchinson, 
whose death is recorded at p. 302, was 
formerly Surgeon of Deal Hospital, and 
Sheerness Dockyard. 

© 
fine Arta. 
ARCHITECTURE OF ST. MARY MAGDALEN 
CHURCH, OXFORN, 

Ar a late meeting of the Architectural 
Society of Oxford, a paper was read by 
Mr. Derick, on St. Mary M ugdalen church ; 
shewing the original chancel to be the 
za of the twelfth century. The very 
sifpular and interesting east window, the 
uge of which has been so much discussed, 
Mr. Ierick shewed, by careful drawings 
and sections of details, to be of the four- 
teenth century: this window is remark-, 
ably plain, thogigh belonging to the 
« decorated”' se. The north aisle is 
the work of thefńhirteenth century. The 
beaytitul south aisle, or chapel, is of the 
time of Edward IL., by whom it is supposed 
to have been founded as a chapel to the 
monastery of Carmelites, or Whitę Friars ; 
he having giventhem his palace of Beau- 
mont for their convent, in fulfńilment of a 
vow made at the battlć of Bannockburn, 
by, the advice of his confessor, who was a 
monk of this fraternity. The nave 2” lu 
tower were rebnilt in the time of Henry 
VIII.; and in the latter, qQld materials, 
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brought from Rowley Abhey, at the time 
the church was taken down, are Iilt into 
the latęr work. Mr. Derick proved the 
very singular window, on the west sid of 
the tower, to he quite of the French flam- 
boyant design, not only in its gtneral 
characte but, also, in its mduldings and 
details; and, from the hanner in which it 
is built into the work, this windo% must 
have been brought from some other build- 
ing ; not only the style, but the masonry, 
being quite different from that of the towee 
itself, Mr. Ierick supported his conelu- 
sions as to the age of the church, by ex- 
tracts from Dugdale and Antony Wood.— 
Oxford Ierald ; abridged, 


DUatietieg, 


Musical Comparison. — The infamonus JefRtys 
being retaincd in an action brought te recover the 
wages of some musicians, who had officiated at a 
wedding party, he annoycd one of the plaintifis 
with exclaiming frequently :, "I say, fiddler; here, 
you fiddłer!" Shorty afterwards, this person called 
himself a musicianer; on which Jeffreys asked 
what difference there was between a musicianer 
and a fiddler. * As muel, sir,” replied the plain- 
tiff, **as between a pair of bagpipes and a recorder.” 

Thelwall, when on his trial for treason, kept up 
an incessant correspondence with his counsel. 
Dissatisfied with a part of his case, he passed a słip 
of paper, *I wilł plead my own cause;” to which 
Erskine seribbled, "If you do, you'll be hanged'' 
'ro this, Thelwall instantly gave the quibbling 
rejoinder, *'Then PI be hanged, if I dot*—[Thel- 
wall was an extraorhnary man: very late in life, 
he one day declared, in our hearing, that, ab tnitio, 
Lis political principles had been entirely mistaken.] 

Alabasier.— From a quaty of fine alabaster, 
discovered, some years ago, in Egypt, and which has 
been used by the Viceroy for decorations, £c., he 
has ordered four columns to be made, and offered to 
the Pope, to assist in the rebuilding ofe the 
Basilica di San Perolo, which was burnt down. The 
pillars are eighteen fcet high, and are to be sent to 
Itome at the Pope's expense.— Times. 


Machinery and the Poor Łaus.—Lancashire is 
the most manufacturing county in England. In it 
are situated the towns of Manchester, Preston, 
Bolton, Warrington, and Liverpool. Here, wę may 
sny, machinery has been most rapiśly andhwost 
generally introduced : and wich what effect? 4f we 
compare the total amount of the poor-rate in 
Lancashire, with the amount of that raised 
throughout the country, and ascertain the share of 
each individual, we shall find that in this county 

0 it amounta to only one-third of the mean paid in 
the other counties.—4 rago. 


Newstead ; by Horace Wa 
very abbey. "The great east jjundow of the church 
remains, and connects with the house; the hall 
entire, tle refectory entire, the cloister untofiched, 
with the ancient cistern of the convagt, and$thefr 
arms on. ltisa pa chapel, quite perfect. The 
park, which s still charming, has not been so much 
unprofaned. The present lord has lost large sums, 
and paid part in ołd oaks; £5,000 worth of which have 
been cut, near tle hągse. In recompence, he has 
built two baby forte, % pay his country in castles 
for damage done to the navy; and planted a hand- 
ful of Ścotch firs, that look like plough-Śoys 
nm» SMRsed in old family liveries for a publie day. In 
the hall, is a very good collection of pictures, all 
animals. The rgfectory, now the great drawing- 


le.—Newstead is the 
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room, is full of Byrons; the vaulted roof re- 
maining ; but the windows have new dresses making 
for them, by Venetian tailors. 

The Arislocracy. —Wilis, in his Zotterings of 
Travel, notes : * I willi tell you where, I ghink, lies 
the secret of the aristocratie beauty of Eńgland. It 
is in the lofty mażntien of the head and bustę the 
proud carriage, if you remark, in all the women; 
the head set back; the chest elevated and ex- 
panded; and the whole port and expression, *hat of 
pride and conscious superiority. 'Ihis, mind you, 
thoagh the result of qualities in the character, is 
not the work of a day, nor, perhaps, Of a single 
generation. The effect of expanding the breast, 
and presegving the back straight, and the posture 
generally eręct, is*the high health and consequent 
beauty of those pąrtions of the frame; and the 
pPysical advantage, handed down, with the pride 
which produged it, from mother to child, the race 
gradually has become perfect in these points, and 


zthe look of pride and high bearing c” €u8y, 


natural, and uoconscious. Glance your E$e around, 
saud you wil] see that there is not a defective bust, 
£nd hardiy a hcad ill set on, in the room. Irean 
assembly in any otłier part of the world, to find a 
perfect bust, with a gracefully carrieg hcad, is 4s 
dificult as here to find the excepfftn.” 


Rtegality of Genius.—Gibbon, in spęgkinegsOf his 
own genealogy, refers to the fact of NIElding bcinę 
of the same family as the Karl ofęDenbieh, who, m 
common with the imperial famuy of Austria, is 
descended from the celebrated Rodolph, of Ilaps- 
buryh. ** While the one branch,” he says, "have 
contented themselves with being sheriffs of Lcices- 
tershire, and justices of the peaęe, the others have 
been Emperors of Germahy, and Kings of Spain; 
but the magnificent romance of Tom Jones will be 
read with pleasure when the palace of the Fsceuriul 
is_in ruins, and the Imperial Eagle of Austria is 
rolling in the dust. —7'żmcs, 


Faath.—] can conceive a distressed but virtuous 
man, furrounded by his children, looking up to hrn 
for bread, when he has none to give them, sinking 
under the last day's labour, and unequal to Gie 
neyż, yet still supported by confidence in the hour, 
when all te4 shall be wiped fromethe cyes ot 
afficteon, bearing the burden laid upon him by a 
mysterious Providence, which he adores, and 
anticipating with exultat the revealed promises 
of his Creator, whcn he shall be greater than the 
greatest, and happier than the happieBt of mankindy 
— Lord Erskine. 


Savings.—l1n England alone, the capita) belonginęb 


to operatives, in the Savings" Banks, now amounts 
to 16,000,000 sterling. | 


Salmon.—The Royal Society of Ścotland have 
presented to Mr. Shaw, keepcr to the Duke of 
EZ: Drumlanrig, the Keith „hiennial 
prize, for the discovery that the Par and Salmon 
are of the same species. | 


Westminster Hall.—lt is to be numbered among 
the proudest achievements of England, that whule 
the peculiar doctrines o” her own commońł law 
have been cultivyated and illustrated by her lawyers, 
andsadministered by her, judges with, a sagacity, 
and learning, and ability rarely equallćd, and never 
excelled, Westminster Hall has propulguted the 
more, enlarged And liberal principlesgof herecom- 
merchA jurisprudence with a pracycaPvjsdom and 
enlightened policy, which have commanded the 
respect of the world, and silently obtained for it an 
authority aRd infuence more enviable and more 
cxtensive than even those acquired ky her arts and 
her arms.—D7r. Story. 


Cotlon Manufaciure.-The length of the $hread 
which is annually employed in the fabricatioa of 
sottorP goods jn Britain, equgls fifty-one times, the 
Jistance o? tli8 sun from the earth, (fifty-one tlines 
thirty-nine millions of leagues,) or about two 
thousand milliofs ŚĆ! leagues.—Baines 
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Strawberry Iil.—KFverybody knows Strawberry 
Hin, with its brick and mortar turrets, and its 
Gothic windows, It has been much, and, perhaps, 
deservedly ridiculed; but, the inside is not only 
fitted up vgth much good taste, but contalns many 
articles of great historical interest. Here are to be 
scen ęBculptures* by Cellini, and drawiugs by 
Bentley ; busts by Mrs. Damet, and miniatures by 
Petitot and Zinck. Jłere Walpole sat on brocaded 
sofas, drinking his coffec out of cups of the rarest 
china; while on velvet cushions, at bis feet, lay the 
Jittle mignon lap dogs of Madame du Deffand, who 
understood nothing but the dialect of Paris, and 
Jittle Vandyck cats with black whiskers and 
boots. Here, too, in summer, (he trippeq over his 
soft green lawns, powdered with acacia blossoms, to 
fecd his gold fish, or pay an evening visit to Mrs. 
Clive. He calls Strawberry Hill a perfect Paphós 
—the land of beauties. He tells us hę, «on Wed- 
nesday, the Duchesses of Hamilton and Richmond, 
and Lady Ailesbury, dined there; the two latter , 
staycd all efrht. There never was so pretty a sight 
na to bee them all sitting in the shell. A thousanda 
ycaqs hence, when I begią to grow old, if that ca 
ever be, I shall talk of that event, and tell young 
people how puch handsomer the women of my 
time werc, than tkey will be.” — Zrwies. (Strawberry 
Hill remmds one of a piece of fine old white 
Dresdcf owy Chelsea china. Within these two 
ycars, teport has more than once destined its 
ranities for disperśyn; but, fortunately, this cruel 
act has becn averted.] 

Colossal Siałue.—M. Visconti, the French Com- 
missioner uf Fine Arts at Rome, has lately made a 
rich discovery. Dyring his researches at Cervetri, 
between Rome and Civita Veccia, some ground fell 
in, and cxposed to his view, ten statues in Greek 
marble, one of which is thirty feet high. 

Champagne from Rhularb.—(Wine from Physie.) 
A patent has been obtained by a resident of” Bath, 
for making wine from the green stalks of the rhu- 
barb-plant, which almost equals the champagne of 
France in flavour. Upwards of 150 hogsheads, it is 
stated, may be made from one acre of rhubarb. 

6 ndslup.—That part of the mountain in the Jura, 
called the Cernans, lately ślipped togthe cxtenf of 
200 yards, and fell into the chasm below. "That part 
of the road betwcen Dijonand Pontarler, which ran 
over it, called the Rampegle Cernans, sank upwards 
of fifty yards; and a hoffgó,' with a corn-mill, saw- 
mil), oil-smill, and other buildings, were over- 
a helmed. 

ę Popułaiion.—The Netherlands is the most thickly 
peopled country in all Europe, there being 320 
moufhs to each square mile; in the United King- 
dom, are 278; and in China, 288. 

Walking is the best possible excrcise. Habituate 
yoursejf to walk very far. "The Furoqpeans value 
themsęlves on having subdued the hors/ to the use 
of man ; but I doubt whether we;have not lost more 
than we have gained by the use of this animal. No 
one thing has occasioned so much the degeneracy 
of thę human body. An Indian goćs on foot nearly 
as far in a€ay, for a long journey, as an enfeebled 
wliile does on his horse, and he will tire the best 
jorses, A ok, of hałf an heur, in the mern- 
ing, whęn yod first rise, isadvisable. It shakes off 
sleep, und progluces other good effegta in the animal 
ecozomiy.-—J gfferson's Memoirs. | 

Runjeet $ińg.- "The celebrated diamond, called the 
Mountain of Light, (Koh t-nóor), fs valued at three 
milligns stermę, is a brillant, and więhout a flaw 
of any kind. Runjeet Sing wag anxious toknow what 
ii would be vałued at in Engfand, and $liether we 
had ever scen mo fine a one, Śzć. His string of 

pearls was, it isthought, if posazble, cyen handsomer 
than the diamond; they are about 300 in' number 
and ljterally the sizeępf small marbłes, al] Pięked 
pearió, and round, and pertect both”in Ehape and 
celour. Two hours before he died, he sent for'all 
: his jewels, and gave tie above Kiatkond, said to be 
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the largest in the world, to a Ilindoo temple; his 
celebratedt string of pearls to another; and his 
favourite fine horses, with all their jewelled trap 
pings, worth £300,000, to a third.—Court azd Cay 
of Tunjeet Sing. 

Churches tn India.—The Oxford Architectural 
Society have been requested, in the name of the 
church in Indią, tofurnish designs for sęzeral parish 
churches, and qdrawjngs of details, with a view to 
the introduction of Gothic architecture in India; no 
Jess thaft eight parish churches being in immediate 
contemplation in the diocese of Madras alone. 


The Camden Society.—Such has been the activity 
q/ this well-planned body, that the following works 
have been placed on the Śociety's List, for publi- 
cation, since the anniversary last"year :— 

The Rutland Papers: Documents relating to the 
Coronation of Henry VIŁL., his IJousehold, the Field 
ef Cloth of Gold, and his interviews with the Em- 
peror, selected from the MS. collections of the Duke 
of Rutland. To be edited by William Jerdan, Esq,, 
F.S.A., M.R.S.L. 

The Chronicie of Bartholomew de Cotton, a monk 
of Norwich, from the carliest period to 1298. Jolm 
Brtęc, Ksą., F.S.A. 

The Latin Poctry of Waller Maps, Archdcacon 
of Oxford, at the beginning of the thurtcenth cen- 
tury. Thomas Wright, Esq., M. A., F.S.A 

Łatin Romance Narralives and Legends of the 
thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries, re- 
lating to King Arthur, and other heroes of the 
Welsh and Breton cycle of Fiction. ' Sir F. Madden, 
K. HH. F.R.5., F.5S.A. 

A Collection of Letters and State Papers relating 
to the Procecdings of the Karl of Leicester in the 
Ez Countries, in 1585 and 1586. John Bruce, Esq., 

S.A 


Tue History of the Barons Wars in the reign of 
Henry IIL, by William de Rishanger. J. O. Hal- 
liwelł, Esq , F.R.S., F.S.A., śe. 

4 Collection of Short Morał Stories in Latin, from 
MSS. of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries ; 
EE Translations. Thomas Wright, Esq., M.A., 

„S.A. 

4 Collection of Miracle Plays, from the earliest 
specimen to their being superseded by Moral Plays; 
including the unique Miracle Play, of Sir Jonathas 
the Jew. With a Dissertation of the change from 
za Play to Moral Play ; by J. P, Collyer, Iósq., 

S.£. 

4 Narrative of the Commotion in the County of 
Clare, and particularly of the Siege of Balyaly 
Castle, in 1641-2; by Maurice Cuffe, lsq., the de- 
fender of the castle. And, * Macąriae Excidium, or 
the Destruction of Cyprus;” a nafrative, written in 
1692, of the struggle between James LI. and Wil- 
liam III. in Ireland, by Colonel Charles O'Kelly. 
T. QyEroker, Esq., F.S.A. M.R.1.A. 

Box.—James Smith one day remarkcd, that he 
clearly preceded Mr. Dickens in the Jine which first 
acquired the Pickwick Papers their popularity.— 
Law Magazine. ; 

Fine Nonsense —An Irish newspaper relates that 
a beggar, who died lately, at the age of 113 years, 
«was, on the foregoinf day, busily employed in his 
eleemosynary career! 





; COMPLETION OF VOL. II. 
ąN953 of the LITERARY WORLD, to be pub- 
lished on Mich 2sth, will complete Vol. II.; with 
Title-page, Preface, and Jndex. c 

PaRT XII., price 8d,, also completing th6 Volume, 
will be ready on March 31 ; when will be published 
Vol. IH., neatly bound ip cloth, and lettered, 

price 58. 6dą 
( 


LONDON : Published by GEORGE BERGER, 
Holyweli Street, Strand. Printed by WyrrEnira 
8 Co. 76, Flcet Street, where ali Communications 
for the Editor may be addressed. w 
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KING EDWARD'S SCHOOL, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


BOUT five years ago, the old Gram 
« mar-School, at Birmingham, was taken 
down; since which the magnificent build- 
„ing (engraved upon the preceding page) 
has been erected on the okd site, which has 
been enlarged considerably, by purchasin 
some adjoining premises. This school, 
as regards its improved „edycational edo- 
nomy, is one ól the most important 
establishments in the kingdom; and, in 
grchitectural merit, it is one of the finęst 
strnetures of the kind in England. , 
om the * Twentieth Report of the 
Cómnuissiofiers for lnquiring into Chari- 
ties,”' dated July 12, 1528, we gathe* that 
the Free Grammar-Śchool of Birmingham 


wasśounded and chartered by Edward VI., > 


in the fifth'year of his reign, (1552,) < for 
<ahaqducation, institution, and instraction 
of boys and youths in grammar.” The 
governnifnt of the school, and the ma- 
nagement of the reventes, were vested 
in twenty townsmen, who were incorpó: 
rated, więk power to receive further pos- 
sessions for the purposes of the charity. 
'The school was then endowed by the King 
with the property of the dissolred reli- 
gious establishment called the 'Guild of 
the Holy Cross, to be held in common 
soccage, at a rent of twenty shfilings per 
annum. The governors were to nominute 
the masters ; and, in concurrence with the 
bishop of the diocese, wąge to make writ- 
ten omdinances for the government of the 
school. Passing over the minor details 
in the histo 
find that, in the year 1676, a sum was set 
apdrt to furnish exhibitions at Oxford 
and Cambridge, for scholars chosen from 
the more advanced pupils of the schools. 
Since 1796, the number of such exhibi- 


of this establishment, we torga value of the property. 
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knitting, and* sewiug. In 1827, all but 
one of these had been djscontinucd, 
owing to the question which had arisen 
concerning* the validity of some of the 
statutes, and in consequence of the pro- 
ceedinifs in Chancery oxć the subject. 
The góvernórs, however, continued to 
eKercise the privilege of sending sixty 
chilfiren to the national school in Pinfold- 
street, in lieu of a ground-rent of fifteen 
pounds, payable to them by the trustees 
of that institution. 

'The above proceedings in Chancery 
commenced in 1524; an inquiry was 
commenced in 1825; and, in 1530, a de- 
cree was made, presenting a scheme, pro- 
viding, amongst other things, that the 
learned languages should be tauxght in 
this school ; that no boy should be ad- 
mitted under eight years of age, or who 
was unable to read und write English. nor 
cortinue in the schuol after having at- 
tained the age of nineteen. Boys, not 
sons of inhabitants of Birmingham or 
adjacent places, were also to be admittcd, 
on payment of such sums for their educa- 
tion as the governors should fix. The 
ten exhibitions were to be raised to fitty 
pounds a year each ; an annual visitation 
was to be held, and an examination of the 
boys take place; a library was to he pro- 
vided for the use of the school, and a sys- 
tem of rewards established for meritorious 
boys in or quitting the school. The Report 
likewise recommended the rebuilding of 
the school-house, and the extension of 
the instruction to modern languages, the 
arts, and sciences, by mcans of ANĄ 
Thes 
valuable recommendations were carried 
out by an Act obtained in I83I ; which 
also empowered the governors, withiu 
eight years from the pussing of the net, 
to appropriate 4,000/. for the establish- 


tions has been ten, at thirty-fve pounds Pet f four schools for the elementary 


"each. The income of the charity estates, 
which consist of numerous houses and 
other buildings in the town, (erected, for 
the most part, under building-leases 
«zgranted for long terms of years.) and of 
pasture-lands and gardens adjacent to the 
town, amounted, in 1827, to 3314/. 44s. 1d. ; 
and Ń was then calculated that, through 
„. „the expiring leases, st would become 
ab 8,000. by the year 


, am, qdiameqt. 


„education of the male and female poor 


children of Birmingham. An abstract of 
the accounts of the income and expendi- 
ture is annually pnblished ;< but the go- 
vernors are self-elective, subject to certęin 
qualifications 

The new frrammar-Śchoo] has been 
erected troryf the design of Mr. Ć. Barry, 
the architect of the New Honses of Pur- 
It embodies an adaptation of 


11,000/. by 1850. The actual income in the collegiate, and civil, and ecclesiastical 


„ 1836 was, however, onlyę about 4,0007, 
The funds of the gharity have been ap- 
plied to the maintenance of a Grammar- 
śichool, and dther schools, in the town of 

+» Birmingham. 

* amounted towight : six foe thesinstructieon 
of boys in the English language, (in one 
of which drawing wóds Mlso tanght;) and 
two for the inetruetion of girle in remding, 


The smalier schęols have ę 


pointed architecture of the Mićdle-Gothic, 
or Tudor, style. "The structure resolves it- 
selfexternaily into g regular qnadrangular 
figure, cxtending u feet in front, twenty- 
five fcet R ank, and sixty feet in height. 
Internally are fomned two courtsc.$ 8% 
saine figure, around and betwcen which 
the seteral parts of the building are ar- 
rangrd. 
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The main body of the front eleration 
is composed of two stories, with series 
uf windo%ws, enriched with tracery — the 
lower having very flat archęs of thó fon 
centred, or obtuse-angled and contracted 
form ; the Wpper are lofty, witlsarches of 
similar form, but of hfighere elevation. 
These divide that part of the elevagion 
into seven minor compartments, which 


are separated by bnttresses, dimihishing * 
as they ascend, and terninating, above an eof Science, in August last. 


embattled parapet, in pinnacles, enriched 
with erockets and finials. "Uhe principal 
entrance, from New-street, is iu the cen- 
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The building is faced with grit-stone, of a 
fine colour, from Darley Dale in Derby- 
shire. "The interior of the vestibule, cor- 
ridors, and staircases, all of whiejj are 
highly decorative, and have grdined cejj- 
ings, are entRely cased with stone.* 

The use of this noble building wns 
liherally given by the governors and mas- 
ter fdr the jurposes of the meeting of the 
Dritisb Association for the Advancement 
in the grand 
entrance-hall wese placed the newly-in- 
venżed machines jntended to be substi- 
tuted for hydraulie presses, and named the 


tral compartment of the ground-story, * Archimedeaf, and the Atlas. The library 


and is formed by a characteristic porch, so 
designed as not to break up the harmony 
and continuity of the composition. The 
elevation generally, however, inclndeg 
two wings, which stand so far forward ds 
to range with the buttresses of the main 
body in the lower story ; and, runvjng up 
to the height of the main body, termi- 
nate in small gables. These wings are 
ovnriched cach by a lofty oriel window of 
two stories in height, corbelliug from the 
levcl of the principal floor. Tbe other 
windows are plain, rectangular, and nul- 
lioned, with label heads in collegiate style. 
The flanks exhibit three tiers, or stories, 
of windows, similar to the ordinary win- 
dows of the wings in front. The rcar 
front is of a similar composition to the 
priucipal front, as regards the wiugs. In 
the centre are seven large, pointed win- 
dowa, filled with mullionsRnd tracery, in 
the first floor; and in the lower story 
there is a series of open arches, forming 
a covered playground, with a cloister, tor 
the boys. 

'Che interior may be hriefly described, as 
having two subordinate school-rooms on 
the ground or lower story; whence the 
ascent js by a handsome stone staircase to 
the two principal rooms in the structuge ; 
which are connected by ń corridor, reje 
tively occupying the main bodies of its 
principal and rear fronts. 'Uhese are tle 
library and the grammar school-room. The 
par occupies the grand tries of win- 

ows of the front elgvation. "This room 
is 102 feet long, twenty-fijge fcet wide, and 
tbirty-one feet in height/j Tle latter — 
the grammar school, oecipies a cogre- 
sponding part within the rear front, ogcy 
tle vaulted playground below : 
end is a gubery ; above which gallery the 
length of this room Ms 120 feet, itsęwidth 
thirty feet, and its height forty-five 'feet. 
[he roof is carvel and enrichęd with 
„tracery, in the manner of the roofs gó 
mEltjyun, Crosby, and other ancient halls 
of the same period. ln the wings of the 
fronta, and thg fanking builditge from 
front to rear, are the residences for the 
master, and apartrecnts for private pnpils. 


ver orne _ from the 


wąs appropriated as a committee-room ; 
the principal school-room was fIG8 with 
« Filustrations of Manufactures, Inven- 
tions and Models, Phfłosophical Instru? 
ments, Sc.,” forming the SecondęExhibi- 


tion of the Association. TKH Catalogue, z 


(which is before us.) extends to ZZ2 sjasei- 
mens; among which the mechanicai: fame 
of the Birmingham artisans Mind manu- 
facturers is admitably sustaincd. e 
The most important characteristic of 
the management of the Birmingham Free- 
School, is the readiness wifh which the 
governors have, from time to time, framed 
regulations with the view of adapting the 
estahlishment, as nearly as possible, to 
the changing wants of the community. Dr. 
Buckląnd, at the late meeting of the Bri- 
tish Asaqciation, ** took the opportunity to 
eulogize the new plan of education car© 
ried nto prągiiee iere, by which, besides 
those glassical instrnetions so igdispens- 
able to the scholar, the practical in 
science and the useful śn arts were also 
taught. Such, he maintained, must have 
begn the intent of the munificent fotndera 
of all colleges ; thougli, at the period they 
lived, such studies were unknown. Now, 
based on primary religious instruction, 
which gaust be the sure foundation in 
every ageęand at all times, no system 
could be dod which excluded such in- 


formation, and the study of the natural ' 


world, the production of the hand of 
God.'+ 'The same system is now actęd 
upon in King's College, London, hnd is 
altogether in accordance with śhę educa- 
tional demands of the age. 


a » 
* The architectural details have beef ąpriaged 
mpanion to the Almanac, 1836. 

+ In the Literary Gazcłie, whence this Report 
has been qugtGd, is related the followinę singular 
anecdote of $ing Edwaąrd's Schoo! :—-When it was 
founded, the offer of twenty pounds aYycar, and of 
a portion of waste a lands, was made to Rir- 
mingham and an adjacerk village: the latter close 
the reqgly money, and has enjoycd its annuat 


„twenty poueds esver since; whilst the propezgy 


allotted to Birmingham has increased in value with 
its increąsing property, till it is now many thou- 
sands a-Year, and Mnukt, in the course qf time, be- 
corkę productive to an extent that can hardly be 


calculated. 
Nz 


" 
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OBSERVANDA. 
DEAN SWIFT. 

Irg is remarkable, though it has not 
becn notięed by any of his biographers, 
that the eelebrated Deun Świft was sus- 
pended frou his degree of B.A., in Trinity 
College, Dublin, for exciting, distirbanecs 
within the College, and insulting the 


Jnnior Dean. Ie and another were sen- , 


tenced to ask pardon publiecly of the, 
Junior Dean, on their knees,eas having 

offended more atrocieusly than the rest. 

These facts afford the true solutioa of 
Śwtft's animosity towards tke University, 
of Dablin, and accoint for his determina- 

tion że iake żhe degree of M. A. in tlht 

of Oxford, This solution receives confirm- 

«tion from the fact, that the Junior Tean, 

for insulting whom he was punished, was 

the safie Wiz. Owcn Floyd, whom Swift 

al rwards treated with so much severity 

iu DiSAEeount of Lord Wharton. — B. 

€  poPULARITY. 

Edmund Burke once remarked to me, 
that Lord Charlemont was the only man 
he knew, Charles Fox himself not cx- 
cepted, who was fond of popularity, and 
not vulgarized by it.—Dr. Miler. 

CROMWELL. ; 
* Colonel Titus, in his pamphlet, Killing 
no Murder, speaks thus of Cromyell :— 
«You truly may be called the futher of 


Sour country, for while we live. we can 


call nothing our own, and it is to,your 
dcath thyt we look for our heritance.” 
ADVERSITY. 

Were there a£ommon bank made of 
all men's troubles, most men would choose 
rathber* to take those thcy brought, than 
venture on a new dividend, and think it 
best to sit down with their own.—=$Soeratles. 


PORSON. 


W hen a friend expressed 


surprise ut so finished a composition as 


a A: his 


«the Prelection on Euripides being the 


PE of two daga, he answered, with 
i4 usual eandour, that though the com- 
positia, was hasty, the subject had, for 
some time, employed his meditatiops.— 
Museum%Criticum. 

SCALIGER.g 


"Theg eplgn which the elder Maliger 


, devised for the recovery of hi: family 


honcars and possessions, wię: „omewhat 
curious. Hisa son wag accustoąfned to re- 
late, that the reason 6f his father's great 
prąficieney in logie ana scholastie divinity, 
was the design which he had at one time 


„*anceived ot obtaining theepopedom, in 


order that he might recover from the 
Venetiaus, by force ofh aqns, his princi 
| LSP) = 


) 
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. « ARABIC. 

Arabie is the most copious Janguage. 
(ln it there are more than 1,000 wordx for 
« sword, 500 or u lion, 200 for a serpent, 
eighty for honcy. Greck ranks next in 
this respett. The reasons of fhis, ure:— 
I, extent óf dofhination, especially under 
Ale£ander and his snecessors ; 2, variety 
of stydies; 3, ęxtent of commercial 
iutereourse. 

TRIRH ELOQUENCE. 

The following are specimens of figura- 
tive language, or eloquent expression, of 
the lower classes of the [rish : 

A poor widow having, in the extremity 
of her distress, received some unexpected 
relief fram her son, then in America. re- 
plied to a congratulation, by remarking, 
lat the honr next before sunrise she bad 
always*found to be the eoldest; so, she 
added, was my heart cołd and desolate, 
before'this came to me. 

A very old man, who said that he was 
going to die, bciug told that lie was stout, 
and would live for ever, replied, * No, the 
longest day I have ever scen, the night 
was sure to come after it. =B. 

Dublin. 


——— A NA 


MELANCHOLY OE PAINTERS. 


Tar following summary of the fortunex 
of Painters is at once curious aud melan- 
choły :— 

« Qne must confess that if the poets 
were an order Śl bcings of too great sen- 
sibility for this world, the painters laboured 
still more under this mialkśi of genius. — 
Zęppo, a sculptor, having, accidentally, 
broken the p d'auvre ot his _ efforts, 
destroyed himself. Chendi poisoncd him- 
self, becanse he was only moderately ap- 
plauded for the decorations of a tourna- 
inent. Louis Caracci died ofmortification, 
begnuse he could not set right a foot in 
© rescot the wrong position of which 
he did not perecive till the sceaffolding 
was taken away.  Cavedone lost his 
talent from grief at his son's death, and 
begged his bread from want of commissionyę 
Schidone, inspired with the passiou of play, 
died of despairfto have lost all in one 
night. There wf.s one who languished, and 
wag no more, from seeiug the perfection of 

phae]. 'Torrigini, to avoid death at the 

lands oftthe Spanish Inquisition, put an 
end to himself, having broken ło pieces 
his own statue of thecVirgin ; an avaricious 
hidaigo, who had ordered it, higgling at 
the priqęe. Randinellfdied, losing a com- 
nqission A statue ; Daniel de Volterra, , 
from anxiety to finish a monumcył. top, 
Henry TV. of France. Cellini frequently 
be comać*vonwell in the conrze of his studies, 


funm Chn aunitrasmawi nthiu fanlinaoro W han 
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one sums up the history of paintets with 
the furigus and bloody passions of a Spag- 
noletto, and Caravaggio, Tempeftte, ar 
Calabrese, one must suppose all thgir 
sensibilities much stronger than thóse of 
the rest dh mankind."— The IRal and th 
ddcal. a. . 

SE DŻ ZZ TZ Z AZ ZŻERA O Ó 


New 80065, 4 . 


THE BEAUTY OF TAK HEAVENS, 

Tunis clegant work professes to be *a 
pietoriu] displuy of the Astronomical Phe- 
nomena of the Universe; and very cle- 
verly has the design been carried out. Of 
popular treatises on astronomy, we have 
long had shoałs: there is the /fonders of 
the Heurens, with its folding plates, gf 
cometary length; then we have 4 sałme of 
Laplace's Mócanigue Cćleste, the only ap- 
proach yet made in this couutryfto tle 
translation of that splendid work, which the 
yucnins ot the American, Bowditch, bas 
mastered ; next is Sir John Iłerschel's ad- 
mirable volume of * the first magnitude * 
in the Cabinet Cyclopedia; and many score 
more volumes upon the sublime science, 
<< zuce nunc perseribere| Longman 5 est." 
Then our opticiaus" shops are erowded 
with orreries, planetaria, tellurians, and 
many other ingenious contrivances for 
shewing the universe upon a parlour 
table : but these are costly matters; and, 
kind fathers, uneles, and friends of the 
family, are beginning to turn their money 
in their pockets, and refrain from looking 
at the moon at. so great an expense.  Be- 
sides, for a shilling or two, cach of ghe 
family may witness Mr. tHowell's scenie 
display of astronomical phenomena upon 
the stage of Iler Majesty's Theatre, in 
the Iiaymarket. Ves—but some papas 
are puritanical enough to object to * the 
beanty of the Heavens<" being tąnghtsjn a 
tlieatre, as too close an adimixture of 4R 
sacred and profane: they have * heard ot 
gnilty creatures sitting at a play: per- 
chance, they sbun the theatre as the vesti- 
pule of vice; or fear that going to see the 
niechanismn of the heavens upon the stage, 
in the Haymarket. maj operate prejudi- 
cially upon the morals offgoung people— 
that thcy may sigh for the Machinery of a 

allet, end confound Cometary Mogą 

with Fanny Elssler's poetry of the feet; 
or CassiepeRa with Persiani, Hercules with 
I.ablache, and the Music of the apheres 
with the dulcet RE of Costa's sixty- 
nstrument-power dłchestra.q There may 
be, also, someimpropriety in Mx ing up the 
tząg of the heuvens with the stars ot the 
earth— or the canżafriri and dausruses of 
the Italian Opera; and the SolfMBystem 
with that of M. Laporte ; the suplimiti 
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of Astronomy with the paint and canvas 
ot the stage—though it be goided by the 
genius of the Grieves. Now, to meet all 
these objections. and many more, błs been 
published * 7%he Beauty of tht. Heaveng;"” 
consisting Sf 104 colouręd scenes, rejpre- 
senting the principal phenomena, astrgno- 
mical and meteorological, which the Divine 
fingtr regulates with a precision unap- 
proachable by man, and a power beyond 
the reach of his intellect to comprelend. 
These scveral %renes have been carefully 
exęgcuted from original drawings, paiutings, 
and obseryvgtory studies. They «rę not 
merely of the diagram deseriptidn, but ure, 
in some instances, picturesque : the plan- 
ętary subjects are effectivefy uud Edrrectly 
cfoured ; the illustrations of comets, the 
seasons, and the tides, *are very striking. 
he pictorial wubjccts mępzit snumera-ą 
tion : thus, tle Crescent Moon hus u view 
in Greece ; the Horizontal Mogpwitffy ; 
Parhelia, Brighton ; Zodiacal Light, Pal- 
myra ; Cirro-cunulus Clonc? Blackfriars 
Bridge ; Cirro-stratus Clouds, very pietu- 
resque mountain scencry in Spain, Se. 
The scenes are accompanied by u Fami- 
liar Lecture on Astrohomy, explanatory 
of the phenomena represented, so as to 
render reference to other elementary 
works unnecessary. The illustrations are 
well deseribed, us forming the miniature 
sceneBy of a pnblic exhibition, such as is 
oecasionully witnesscd in lecture-rooms ; 
the text presenting the substance, uć 
ordór, und thgę actual delivery, of what 
beconees, in the present instancąpa Family: 
Astronomical liecture. "The plan of the 
work is altogetlier noveband sinple, whilst 
the cxecution is elegant. With its nid, a 
fumily need not henceforth quit thfir owu 
parlour or drawing-room fireside, to enjoy 
the sublime ** beauty of the heavens ;” but, 
within the qgniet of their own circle, may, 
withouż any previous acquirements im 
astronomy, become their own instrnuetors 
in a knowłedge of its great leading truths 
and phenomena. The Lecture may be read 
aloud by a parent, teacher, or any member 
ot a party ; the scenes heing exhibited,eat 
the same time, in the numerical sućcession 
corresponding to their ordere of descrip- 
tion. We perfectly agree with tle author: 
Mr. C. F. Blunś, that * it would bfimpos- 
sible Th,devise a more rationgl, %%g, to a 
well-regplated mind, a more cheerful mode 
of passirfp en evening ; or of inculfkting 
the Divinśglesson, of looking * through Nw 
ture up to Nature'sGod.” The'Lecture is 
attractively writteq, ana extends to J00 
pages; and, with the scenes, is enclosed im 
a case reseinbling u smałł quarto volunee 
KE As a specimen ot the author's 
etter-press ilinstgation, we quoże the fol- 


losing :— 
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Gigantic Orrery. 

The following distances and magnitudes have 
been'imagined, in order to give a familar descrip- 
tlon ang! clear idea of the płanetary system; and 
the plan has been fouńd satisfactory and useful. 

tthe sun be represented hy tye dome of St, 
Pauli cathedral; its diameter at the base being 
108 feet. 

The figure of Mercury, in due proportion to 108 
feet, assumed as representing the bulk of thę sun, 
woulń be HP ball of five inches diameter; it would 
be at its proper proportional distance from the 
if placed at one mile from St. Paul's dome; its orbit 
would pass through all places at tfat Śistance, say 
Somerset-house, the Tower of London, and the Ho- 
rough of Southwark. : « 

Vepus would be a ball of thirteen inchcs diameter, 
placed at the distance of one milearfd a half from 
St. Paul's, for instance, at Westminster Abbey. 

The qgaęth would be properly represented by ort 
ofour usual twelve-inch terrestrial globes, placed at 
the distance of two miles and a half from St. Pan's, 
as at the Queen's Palace at Piinlico. The moon, a 
bal] of nearly three inches diameter, revolvirzz about 

eit at a disfincewi thirty fcet. 

Mars woułd be 8 ball of nearly six inchecs anda 
halfaz: er, placed at the distance of thiee miles 
and a half; say on Ilighgate-hM, or at Kensington- 
palace. e 

The asteroids, Vesta, Juno, de and Pallas, do 
fot differ greatly from each other, either in size or 

distance; they would be properly represented by 
balls of somewhat more than a quarter of an inch 
diameter, at a ligtle more than six miles from St. 
Paul's; as at Blackheath, Dulwich, or Tottenham. 

Jupiter would be a globe of nearly eleven feet in 
diameter, and placed at twelve miles from St. Paul's; 
as at Kingston, in Surrey, or Romford, in lssex. 

Saturn would be a globe of nine feet six inches 
diameter, surrounded by a ring of twenty-two feet 
diameter, and placed at the distance of twąaty-one 
miles and a half; as at Windsor, in Berkshire, or at 
<gravesend, in Kent, 

The planet Uranus would be a glohe of four feet 
six inches diameter, placed at thę.gistance of %rty- 
three milówyjrom St. Paul's, as within a fw miles 
of the sea, in the neighbourhood of Brighton. 


PBAlodicals. 
WILLIR'S PENCILLINUS OF THE. FGLINTON 
TOURNAMENT.* 

(Conrluded from page 180.) 

Os returning to the hall of the, castle, 
which was the prineipal place, of assem- 
blage, I saw, with no little ręgret, that 
ladies were coming from thóir carriages 
under tinbrellas. The fair archers tripped 
irędoors from their crowded tent; the 
Knighóof the Dragon, who had been out 
to. look gier his charge, was being wiped 


au mami yna —— 


«dry, by AK friendly pocket-handkerchief ; 
and countenances had„fallen with the 
baro ter. , It was tine for the groces- 
sion tó start, however; and thef kniyhts 


I one by one, armeg gap-a-pie, 
„all save the helmet, till, at lastę the Hall 
was crowlied with steśl-clad ańd chivalrie 
forms, and they waiteg gały for the advent 
at the Queen of Beańty. After admiring 
,nęt a little the gnanly bearing quq bower- 
ful * thewes and sinewa” diaplayed by thef 


* The hast aceonut yef wk of this striking 
„acene, | s 
« — 
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array 6f moderieEnglish nobility, iu tlx 
trying costumes and harness of olden timu 
steppbd out upon the lawn, wfth some 
riostty, to see how so much heavy metal 
was 'to be got into a demi-pique saddie. 
After onetor two ineffectuaf attempts, 
foiled partby by* the restlessness of his 
horse, the first knight called ingloriously 
for a chair. Another scrambled over with 
vreat dłiculty, and, I fancy, though Lord 


*Waterford and lord Eglinton, and one 


other whom [I noticed, mounted very gal- 
lantly and gracefully, the getting to saddle 
was probably the most difficult feat of the 
day. The ancient achievement of eaDiRĘ 
on the steed's back from the ground, in 
complete armour, woułd certainly have 
broken the spine of any horse present, 
ąnd was probably never done but in story. 
Ohce in, the saddle, however, English 
horsemanship told well; and one of the 
finest Kghts of the day, I thought, wus the 
breaking away of a powerfol horse from 
the grooms before the rider had gatbered 
Uh: his reins, and a career at furious speed 
through the open park, during which the 
stecl-encambered horseman rode as safely 
as a fox-hunter, and subdued the affrighted 
animal, and brought him back in a style 
worthy of a wreath from the Queeu of 
Beauty. 

Driven in by the rain, I was standinę 
at the upper side of the Hall, when a 
movement in the crowd, und an unusual 
* making-way, announced the coniny of 
the *cynosure Śf all eyes. She entered 
from the interior of the castle, with her 
train held up hy two beautiful puges of 
teg or twelve years of age, and attended 
by two fair and very young maids of ho- 
nour. Her jacket of ernnine, her drapery 
of violet and blue velvet, the collars of 
superb jewels which embraced her throat 
and bosom, and her sparkling crown, 
wcze, on her, (what they seldom are, but 


Mguld be only.) mere accessories to her 


own predominating and radiant bcauty. 
Lady Seymour's teutures are as nearly 
faultless as is consistent with expression * 
her figure and face ure rounded to thę 
complete fulness of the moald tor a Juno; 
her walk is qugenly and pecaliarly un - 
studied and ry yet, (I conld not but 
thięk, then ańfd since,) she was not well 
qseu far the Queen of a Tournament.— 
e chańhcter of her beauty, nncommon 
and superb as it is, is that ot delżcacy and 
lovelipess—the lilywrhither than the rose -- 
the rhodest pearl, not thię imperial diamond. 
The eyes togflash oveł a crowd at a tour- 
nuament, to fe admired from a distance, to 
beam down upon a knight kneeling (g% Ret. 
public award of honour, should be full 
of consifhnd; dark, lustręus, and fiery. 
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«mil blne that ever r€fected tlłe serene 
heaven of a happy hearth—eyes to love, 
not wónder at—to adore and NY ujjpn, 
not admire and tremble %or. A thejfis. 
tance at which most of the spectiltors of 
the tourłament saw Lady Sefinour, Fanny 
Kemble's stormy orbs*dulM have shewn 
much finer; and the forced and imyferative 
action of a stage-taught head gna figur: 
would have been more A obud than the 
quiet, nameless, and indeseribable graca, 
lost to all but those immediately around 
her. I had secn the Qneen of Beauty in a 
small] society, dressed in simple whiig, 
without an ornament, when she was fur 
more becomingly drest and more beautiful 
thun here; and I have never scen, since, 
the engravings and prints of Lady Sey- 
mour, which fillevery window in the Loen- 
don shops, without feeling thaż it was a 
profanation of a style of loveliness that 
would be 
« Prodigal enongh, 
If it unveild its beauty to the moon.” 

The day wore on, and the knight mar- 
shal of the lists (Sir Charles Lumb, the 
step-futher of Lord Eglinton, by far the 
most knightly-lookiue person at the tour- 
nament, appeared in his rich surcoat and 
embossed armour, and, with a despairing 
look at the increasing torrents of rain, 
gave the order to get to horse. At the 
first blast of the trumpet, the thick-leaved 
trees around the castle gave out each a 
dozen or two of guy-coloured horsemen, 
who had stood almost uffder the low-hang- 
ing branches—mounted musicians in silk 
and gay trappings, mounted men-at-armsin 
demi-suita of arinour, deputy marshalg and 
halberdiers; and around the western tower, 
where their caparisons had been arranged 
and their horse-armour carefully looked 
to, rode the glittering and noble company 
of knights; Lord Eglinton in his armour 
of inlaid gold, and Lord Alford wish”his 
athletic frame and very badore 
tures, conspicuous above all. 

The rain, meantime, spared neither the 
„rich tabard of the poursuivant nor the 
, embroidered saddle-cloth of the Queen's 

impatient palfrey ; and, after a half-dozen 
of dripping detachmentg had formed and 
led on as the head of tŃą procession, the 
lady archers (who were to go on ś4oot, 
were called by the marshal, a> sRpzsf; 
and a. glance upward, which night have 
been cenVYrned iqto a tacit advice to stay 
in-doors. Gracety and majcetically, 
however, with qqyjyer at her back, and bow 
in hand, the tall dhd fair agrhergof whose 
uncommon beauty I bave a$cady spoąęen, 
aigpped from the castle door; and, re 
ardless of the rain which fell in drops as 
arge aus peagls on her unpro fore- 
head and snowy shoulders, shę took her 
e 
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place in the procession, with her sitkegr"« 
booted troop pieking thetr wąy,:vgty gli”: 
gerly, over the pools, behind : . tBiiglaż;, 
as the circumstance may seem; tre WAR: 
in the manner oś the lady, | her galmi* 
disregard of sclf in the cause she had dne". 
dertaken, that which would leave mein moe 
doubt where to leok for a hergine, wete 
tlie days of Wallace (whosc condkaśriot shę :: 
is) to come over again. The knight mar- 
shal pub spprs to his horse, and re-ordered 
the little troop*to the castle ; and, regret- 
tine that I had not the honour of the' 
lady's acguaintance for my autharity, I 
periormed my onły chivalrie Akchievement 
e for the day, sending a hąjberdieczg, whom I 
„lud chanced to remembór as tlie servant 
4%( an old friend, op a Crusade into żhe 
castje for a lady's mfid and a pair of dry 
stockinys. Whether they z4gre $ound; amd 
the fair archer worę tflem, or whether 
she and her sjlk-shod company e the. 
tournument consumption, Rom, or 
cough, at thią hour, I am Sorry I cangot 
say, ! 
The « Judge of Peace, Lord Saltoun, 
with his wand, and retainers on foot bęar- 
ing heavy battle-axeń, was one of the best 
figures in the procession, though, as he 
was slightly grey, and his ruby velvet cap 
and saturated ruff were poor substitutes 
for a waum cravat and hat-brim, I could 
notebut associate his fine horsemanship 
with a sore throat, and his retainers 4d 
their battle-axes with relays of nurses 
aśd hot fiaqgels. "The flower of the tour- 
nauent, in the representing ad keeping 
up of the assumed character, however, was 
its *King,” Lord LopSonderry. He, too, 
is a mau I should think on tle skady sid 
of fifty, but of just the high preservatio 
and embonpoint necessary for a royal'pre- 
sence. His robe of red velvet and ermine 
swept the ground 'us he sat in the saddle, 
and kc managed to keep its itmmenęse folds 
frce of his horse's legs, knd yet to preżerve 
its flow, fin his prancing motioń, with a 
grace and easc, ł must say, which seemed 
truly imperial. Mis palfrey. was like a 
fiery Arabian, all action, nerve, au 


gna fire ; 
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and every step was a reśring. prance 
wiich, but for the tranquil sflfgówscdhicu, 
and easy control of the < Kfże, would 


have. given the spectator seme feare for. 
i ał safety, : Lord ' LonQBand 
whole $performante of his 
Wit, and chiefly „admirapii 
froa hig, sustalning jt with tt. 
unconscioganess and entire freedgny frora* 
mauvaise honte, which the English aekdom 
cay „command in new or consfieddha 
situatiofs. © © ż p M; 
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